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LOGIA. 


SPA 

PA, a town of the Netherlands, in the ter- 

ritory of Liege, famous for its mineral 
waters. Tha tcalled the Old Spa consists of 
miserable cottages, and is properly nothing but 
the suburb to the other. The houses of the 
New Spa are mostly wood and plaster; but 
the more modern ones are of brick and stone. 
The church of the capuchins, and the parish- 
ehurch, are both seated upon eminences. ‘The 
names of the five principal wells are Pouhon, 
Geronflerd, Saviniere, Watpotz, and Tunnelet. 
The inhabitants are employed in making toys 
for strangers. Spa is\seated in a valley, sur- 
rounded by mountains, 17 miles S.E. 4 Liege. 

SPA WATER. This mineral water appears 
to be a very strongly acidulous chalybeate, con- 
taining more iron, and carbonic acid, than any 
other mineral spring. What applies to the 
use of chalybeates will apply to this water. 

SPACE, s. (spatium, Lat.) 1. Room; local 
extension (Locke). 2. Any quantity of place 
(Burnet). 3. Quantity of time (Wiikins). 4. 
A small time ; a while (Spenser). 

SPACE, (spatium), a simple idea, the modes 
whereof are distance, capacity, extension, dura- 
‘tion, &c. ey 

Space, considered barely in length between 
any two bodies, is the same idea which we 
have of distance. ; 

If it be considered in length, breadth, and 
thickness, it is properly called capacity. 

When considered between the extremities of 
matter, which fills the capacity of space with 
something solid, tangible, and moveable, it is 
then called extension. shied 

So that extension is an idea belonging to 
body only ; but space, it is plain, may be con- 
sidered without it, | 
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Space therefore, in the general signification,. 
is the same thing with distance considered every 
way, whether there be any solid matter in it or 
not. 

Each different distance is a different modifi- 
cation of space ; and each idea of any different. 
space is a simple mode of this idea. Such are 
an inch, foot, yard, &c. which are the ideas of 
certain stated lengths, which men settle in 
their minds for the use, and by the custom of 
measuring. When these ideas are made fami- 
liar to men’s thoughts, they can in their minds. 
repeat them as often as they will, without 
joining to them the idea of body, and frame to 
themselves the ideas of feet, yards, and fathoms, 
beyond the utmost bounds of all bodies; and 
by adding these still to one another, they can 
enlarge their idea of space, as much as they 
please. 

From this power of repeating any idea of 
distance, without being ever able to come to 
an end, we acquire the idea of immensity. 

Another mode, or modification, of space, is 
taken from the relation of the parts of the ter~ 
mination of extension, or circumscribed space 
amongst themselves ; and this is what we call 
figure. This the touch discovers in sensible 
bodies, whose extremities come within our 
reach ; and the eye takes, both from bodies 
and colours whose boundaries are within its 


» view ; where, observing how the extremities 
terminate, either in straight lines, which meet 
at discernible angles, or in crooked lines, 


wherein no angles can be perceived ; by con- 
sidering these as they relate to one another in 
all parts of the extremities of any body or space, 


it acquires the idea we call figure; which 


affords to the mind infinite variety. 
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Another mode belonging to this head is that 
of place. 

Another mode of space, is the idea which 
we get from the fleeting, and perpetually pe- 
rishing, parts of succession, which we call 
duration. 

Space is usually divided into absolute and 
relative. 

Absolute space, is that considered in its own 
nature, without regard to any thing external, 
which always remains the same, and is infinite 
and immoveable. 

Relative space, is that moveable dimension, 
or measure of the former, which our senses 
define by its positions to bodies within it ; and 
this the vulgar use for immoveable space. 

Relative space, in magnitude and figure, is 
always the same with absolute; but it is nat 
necessary it should be so numerically: as if 
you suppose a ship to be, indeed, in absolute 
' yest, then the places of all things within her 
will be the same absolutely and relatively, and 
nothing will change its place ; but suppose the 
ship under sail, or in motion, and she will 
continually pass through new parts of absolute 
space; but all things on board considered re- 
latively, in respect to the ship, may be, not- 
withstanding, in the same places, or have the 
same situation and position, in regard to one 
another. 

The Cartesians, who make extension the 
essence of matter, assert, that the space any 
body takes up, is the same thing with the body 
itself; and that there is no such thing as mere 
space, void of all matter, in the universe : but 
this see disproved under Vacuum, 

The Cartesians, who do not allow of any 
distinction between space and matter, were 
naturally enough led to the opinion, that space 
‘or extension was a substance. Others, who 
‘admit a vacuum, and consequently an essential 
‘difference between space and matter, assert 
‘also that space is a substance. Among these 
‘we find s’Gravesande’s Introd. ad Philos. sect. 
0. 

Others put space into the same class of be- 
ings as time and number; that is, they make 
it to be no more than a notion of the mind, 
Hence, according to these authors, absolute 
‘space, of which the Newtonians speak, is a 
mere chimera. See the writings of the late 
bishop of Cloyne, passim. 

~ Those who wish to be acquainted with all 
the intricacies which attend the different modes 
of considering space, and to know what can 
be advanced by two very acute men upon so 
abstruse a subject, should read the Collection 
of Papers which passed between Mr, Leibnitz 
and Dr. Clarke, in the Years 1715 and 1716, 


“relating to the Principles of Natural Philosophy ° 


-and Religion. See also the proof that ‘* Space 
is a mere abstract idea, and dues not signify any 
thing which has a real and positive existence 


without us,” in Doddridge’s valuable Lectures. 


on Pneumatology, Lect. 46. 
[thas been seriously disputed whether space 
be God, or whether it be nothing ! 
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Space, in geometry, denotes the area of 
any figure; or that which filis the interval or 
distance between the lines that terminate or 
bound it. Thus, ; ' 

The parabolic space is that included in the 
whole parabola. The conchoidal space, or the 
cissoidal space, is what is included within the 
cavity of the conchoid or cissoid. And the 
asymptotic space, is what is included between 
an hyperbolic curve and its asymptote. By the 
new methods now introduced, of applying alge- 
bra to geometry, it is demonstrated that the 
conchoidal and cissoidal spaces, though in- 
finitely extended in length, are yet only finite 
magnitudes or spaces, ‘ 

Space, in mechanics, is the line a move- 
able body, considered as a point, is conceived 
to describe by its motion. 

SPACIOUS. a. (spatiosus, Lat.) Wide; 
extensive ; roomy; not narrow (Cowley). 

SPA’CIOUSLY. ad. -Extensively. 

SPA/CIOUSNESS. s. (from spacious.) 
Roominess ; wide extension. 

SPA/DDLE. s. (diminutive of spade.) A 
little spade (Mortimer). 

SPA/DE. s. (ppa‘o, Sax. spade, Dutch.) 1. 
The instrument of digging (Brown). 2. A 
spe three years old (Ainsworth). 3. A suit of 
cards. Nie 

SPA’/DEBONE. s. (named from the form.) 
The shoulderblade (Drayton). = ' 

SPADICEOUS COLOUR, in botany, the 
colour of the spadix in the palm ; it is com- 
monly translated a bay-colour, from the Greek 
Beewe. Ray says it is a colour approaching to 
bay or chesnut, but with more red in it. ws 

SPADILLE. s. (spadille, or espadille, Fr.) 
The ace of spades at ombre. © rad uisrbanes 

SPADIX, in botany, the receptacle in 
palms, and some other plants, proceeding from 
aspath. It is either branched, as in palms ; 
or simple, as in dracontium, &c.—In some it 
is one-flowered ; in others many-flowered. 

SPAGNOLETTO (Joseph Ribera), an 
eminent painter, born in 1589, at Xativa, a 
city in Spain. He travelled into Italy, and 

lied to painting under the greatest 
masters. He then went and settled at Naples, 
where he acquired great wealth by his being 
constantly employed for the ee ta and for 
the greatest potentates of Europe. His natural 
turn was to describe subjects which excite ter- 
ror, whether he took them from sacred or pro- 
fane history, as the Murder of the Innocents, 
and Ixion and Prometheus. The strength of 
his expression, and the force of his colouring, 
give extraordinary relief to his figures, and, 
make his works universally esteemed. He died 
in 1656. . | : pate 

SPAIN, a kingdom of Europe, 700 miles 
lone and 500 broad; bounded on the N. by 
tarhy of Biscay, N.E. by the Pyrenees, which 
separate it from France, E. and S. by the Me- 
diterranean, S.W. by the Atlantic, and W, by 


‘Portugal and the Atlantic. Its capital is Ma- 


drid, arid it contains the provinces of Old and 
New Castile, Andalusia, Arragon, Estremas 
; - ae Tee e & : 
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dura, Galicia, Leon, Catalonia, Granada, Va- 
Jencia, Biscay, Asturias, Murcia, and Upper 
Navarre, some of which have been separate 
kingdoms. The extent of Spain is about 
224,970 English square miles ; and the popu- 
lation was, in 1803, estimated at 10,351,075 
persons. The air is dry and serene, except 
during the equinoctial rains, but excessively 
hot, in the southern provinces, in June, July, 
and August. ‘The vast mountains, however, 
that run through Spain, are beneficial to the 
inhabitants by the refreshing breezes that come 
from them in the S. parts; though those in the 
N. and N.E. are in the winter very cold. The 
soil is very fertile; but there are large tracts of 
uncultivated ground ; and the superior atten- 
tion paid to the large flocks of eee greatly 
impedes the progréss of agriculture. The pro- 
duce of the country is wheat, barley, saffron, 
honey, silk, salt, saltpetre, hemp, barilla, and 
even sugar-canes, with the richest and most 
delicions fruits that are to be found in France 
and Italy ; and its wines are in high esteem. 
Wolves are the chief beasts of prey that infest 
Spain. The wild bulls have so much ferocity, 
that bull-fights were the most magnificent 
spectacle the court of Spain could exhibit. 
The domestic animals are horses, that are re- 
markably swift, mules, asses, beeves, and sheep, 
the wool of which is superior to any in Europe. 
Spain abounds in minerals and metals: corne- 
lian, agate, jacinth, loadstone, turcois stones, 
quicksilver, iron, copper, lead, sulphur, gyp- 
sum, calamine, crystal, marbles of several kinds, 
porphyry, the finest jasper, and even diamonds, 
emeralds, and amethysts, are found here. An- 
ciently it was celebrated for gold and silver 
mines; but since the discovery of America 


no attention has been pe to them. The 
principal rivers are the Douero, Tajo, Gua- 
diana, Guadalquiver, and Ebro. Spain, for- 


merly the most populous kingdom in Europe, 
is now very thinly inhabited; to which various 
causes have contributed, as the expulsion of 
the Moors, ‘the emigrations to the colonies, the 
vast numbers and celibacy of the clergy, and 
the indolence of the natives. Here is a want 


even of the most necessary trades; and of the . 


few to be met with, the greatest part are in the 
hands of the French, who are very numerous 
in Spain; the natives themselves, beside their 
aversion to work, disdaining to stoop to’ handi- 
crafts. They are not, however, wholly with- 
out manufactures, but they are far short of that 
flourishing condition they might attain; for 
they are checked by the royal monopolies, 
which extend to broad cloth, china, glass, pot- 
tery, paper, saltpetre, salt, sulphur, tobacco, 
and some others. The Spaniards in general 
are tall, their complexions swarthy, their coun- 
tenances expressive. The beauty of the ladies 
reigns chiefly in their novels and romances: in 
_ their persons they are small and slender. Jea- 
lousy is no longer the characteristic of a Spanish 
husband: the married ladies have here their 
cortejo, or male attendant, in the same manner 
as the Italians have their cicisbeo. The esta- 
‘blished religion is popery; and here the ine 
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quisition once reigned in all its horrors ; but, 
if it still exists, it has been lately rendered, 
by the intervention .of powerful authority, 
comparatively harmless. ‘There are eight A 
bishoprics, 46 episcopal sees, and 24 unis 
versities, or rather. academies. The Spanish 
language springs from the Roman, but many 
of the words are derived from the Arabic, used 
by the Moors, who fér seven centuries held 
dominion in this country: the speech is grave, 
sonorous, and very melodious. Spain, once 
the most free, is now one of the most despotic 
monarchies in Europe. It had once its cortes 
or parliaments, which had great privileges ; 
but till lately, though not absolutely abolished, 
they had no part in the government. They 
are assembled” indeed, occasionally (as at the 
accession of the monarch) but merely as an ap- 
pendage to the royal state, without power, or 
any other consequence than what results froni 
their individual rank. Butthe despotism of the 
Jate monarchy was balanced by the power of the 
church, to which the nobles are submissive 
devotees; and by many councils, which are 
responsible for any unwise or unsuccessful 
measures. In 1808, the French attempted to 
overturn the government of this country; and, 
haviug allured the royal family away, the 
Spaniards appointed a supreme Junta of g0- 
yernment of the kingdom, who, aided by the 
British, are endeavouring to expel Bonaparte’ 
brother, Joseph, and to restore Ferdinand VII. 
their absent king. bight \ 

Our English soldiers have here shown. that 
they still retain their superiority to all other 
troops ; and our excellent general the marquis 
of Wellington has, by his skill, courage, perse- 
verance, and success, gained himself a name, 
which will descend to posterity with our Marl- 
boroughs, and our Wolfes, adorned by the 
honours and accompanied by the thanks of 
the British nation. Wee 

Spain (New). See Mexico. 

SPAIN (Pellitory of). See PyRETHRUM. 

SPAKE. The old preterit of speak. 

SPALDING, a town in Lincolnshire, with 
a_ market on Tuesday. It is seated on the 
Welland, and from its neatness, and the 
branches of the river in the streets, resembles 
a Datch town. It has a good carrying trade in 
corn and coal; and much hemp and flax is 
grown in its neighbourhood. It is 14 miles S, 
by W. of Boston, and 97 N. of London... 

SPALLANZANI (Lazarus), a naturalist, 
born at Scandiano near Reggio, 1729. Being 
elected professor of Payia, be devcted himself 
to natural history, and made various experi- 
ments in physiology. In 1779:he began to 
travel, and in 1786 visited Constantinople, the 
plains of Troas, and the islands of Corfa and 
Cythera. He afterwards came to Vienna, and 
in 1788, examined, with philosophical accu- 
racy, the productions of the Appenines. He 
@ied of an apoplexy in 17¢9, at Pavia. He 
published, Letters on the Origin of Fountains 
—Experiments on the Re-production of Ani- 
mals—Essays on Animalcula in Fluids—Mi- 
croscopical PR PAO on the 
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Circulation of the Blood—Observations on the 
Transpiration of Plants—Travels in the ‘Two 
Sicilies and the Appenines, 6 vols. &c. 

SPAN. s. (;pan, rponne, Sax. span; Dut.) 
1. The space from the end of the thumb to 
the end of the little finger extended; nine 
inches (Hold.). 2. Any short duration (Wali.). 

To Span. v. a, 1. To measure by the hand 
extended (Tickel). @. To measure (Herbert). 

Span. The preterit of span. 

SPA’/NCOUNTER. Spa/nFARTHING. S. 
(from span, counter, and farthing.) A play at 
which money is thrown within a span or mark 
(Donne). 

SPANDAU, a town of Germany, in the 
middle marche of Brandenburg, surrounded on 
all sides by morasses, and close to it isa fine 
fortress. The arsenal is in subterranean vaults, 
and there is a prison for state criminals. It 1s 
seated on the Havel, eight miles N.W. of 
Berlin, and 17 N.E. of Brandenburg. Lon. 
13.23 E. Lat. 52. 30 N. 

SPANDRELL, in, architecture, the solid 

work on each haunch of an arch, to keep it 
from rising or spreading. 
- SPA’NGLE. s. (spange, German ; a locket.) 
1. A small plate or boss of shining metal. 2. 
Any little thing sparkling and shining (Glan- 
ville). 

1 Spa’nNGLE. v. a. (from the noun.) To 
besprinkle with’ spangles or shining bodies 
(Donne). 

SPANHEIM (Frederic), divinity, professor 
at Leyden, was born at Amberg, 1600. He 
refused a professorship at Lausanne, and in 
1631 succeeded to a divinity chair at Geneva, 
which he left in 1642 to settle at Leyden. Here 
he was distinguished as a professor, and asa 
preacher, and died in 1649. He wrote Exer- 
citationes de gratid universali, 3 vols. 8vo,— 
Dubia evangelica, 2 vols, 4to. &c. 

SpaNHEIM (Ezekiel), eldest son of the pre- 
ceding, was born at Geneva, 1629. At 16 he 
wrote a defence of Buxtorf against Capellus, 
in favour of the Hebrew characters, which his 
antagonist declared had been lost by the Jews, 
but preserved by the Samaritans. This per- 
formance he afterwards called unripe fruit, 
and candidly assented to the opinion of Capellus, 
On his father’s death he left Leyden for Ge- 
neva, where he was made professor of eloquence, 
and soon after tutor to the son of the elector 
palatine. He was employed by the elector as 
envoy to the court of Rome, where he was 
treated with great respect by Christina of Swe. 
den, and other great characters. After being 
in several negociations in Holland, at Mentz, 
at the congress of Breda, and in England, he 
entered into the service of the elector of Bran- 
denburg, and was his envoy extraordinary at 
Paris, and in London. When the elector of 
Brandenburg assumed the title of king, he 
created him his minister, baron of the Prussian 
dominions, and again in 1702 employed him 
as his ambassador in England. He spent there 
the remainder of his days, and died in 1710. 
He wrote much, and with great success and 
ability. The best known of his works are, de 
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Prastantid, et usu numismatum~ Antiquorum, 
2 vols. folio—Letters and Dissertations on 
Medals—Julian’s works edited with notes, 
folio—besides notes on classical authors, &c. 

SpaANHEIM (Frederic), brother to the pre- 
ceding, was born at Geneva, in 1632, and car- 
ried to Leyden by his father. After distin- 
guishing himself asa preacher at Utrecht, he 
was invited to the chair of divinity professor at 
Heidelberg, 1665, and he removed in 1670 to 
Leyden, where he succeeded as professor of di- 
vinity and sacred history. He died in 1701, 
in consequence of a palsy. His writings are 
very numerous, and were printed at Leyden, 
3 vols, folio, chiefly on theological subjects. 
The chief is his Ecclesiastical History. 

SPANIEL. The name of a dog (see Ca- 
Nis), of which there are many varieties. Of 
water spaniels there are two, a larger and a 
smaller: of land spaniels there are two also. 
The water spaniels of both variety are chiefly 
empleyed in wild fowl shooting, m moors, 
marshes, and the neighbourhood of rivers ; 
where ducks, wigeons, teal, coots, moor-hens, 
dab-chicks, and snipes, are to be found; to all 
which they are particularly appropriate ; not 
more for their indefatigable industry in finding © 
the game, than for their surmounting every ob- 
stacle to recover it, and bring it to hand when 
killed. They are also of wonderful sagacity, 
fidelity,\and observation; their olfactory powers 
almost exceed belief, by which alone they are 
taught the most incredible performances. 
Sticks, gloves, handkerchiefs, coin, or an 
other article left some miles behind by the 
owner upon the road, or any remote spot 
(totally unknown to them), will they retrace 
to any distance upon a signal being given with 
the hand, and never relinquish the search till 
they bring it safe to their master. 

The large springing and small cocker land 
spaniels, although they vary in size, differ, like 
the two kinds of water spaniels, but little in 
their qualifications, except that the former is 
rather slower in action; neither catching the 
scent of the game so suddenly as the latter, nor 
seeming to enjoy it with the same enthusiasm 
when found. Tie small cocking. spaniel has 
also the advantage of getting through the low 
bushy covert with much less difficulty than the 
larger spaniel, and does not tire so soon, what- 
ever may have been the length and Jabour of 
the day. Both these varieties are frequently 
used as finders in coursing with greyhounds, 
and are indefatigable in their exertions ; from 
the time they are thrown off in pursuit of game, 
the tail is in a perpetual motion (called feather- 
ing), by the increasing vibration of which, an 
experienced sportsman well knows when he 
gets nearer the object of attraction. , 

As it is the habit of this animal to ne the 
most outrageous proof of joy upon finding, or 
coming upon the foot or haunt of game, so it 
is equally his habit never to relax in his per 
severance till he brings it to view. It is there- 
fore necessary for all young and inexperienced 
sportsmen, who take the field with spaniels, 
not to be too tardy in their own motions, but _ 
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to let their agility keep pace with the incessant 
activity of their dogs; inattentive to which 
they may expect to ‘cover many a weary mile 
without a successful shot. Young spaniels, 
when trained for the field, should be taken out 
singly, in company with one or more old and 
seasoned dogs, to whom they will mostly attend 
in every action, and the sooner acquire the 
necessary knowledge of the business they are 
engaged in. If young dogs alone be taken out, 
and in great number, their eagerness and emu- 
lation frequently occasion them (particularly 
in covert, where they are safe from correction) 
to hunt or chase one thing for want of finding 
another ; and in the event of not being cor- 
rected when necessary, to become uncertain 
babblers, and never to be relied upon. The 
judicious and experienced sportsman will never 
be seen to hunt spaniels with pointers either in 
or out of covert; for, although it can do little 
or no injury to the former, it may very mate- 
rially warp the discipline, if not totally destroy 
the habits of the latter. 
SPANISH TOWN. SeeSr. Jaco. 

SPANISH BROWN, in botany. See Spar- 
TIUM. . 

SPANISH ELM, in botany. See CorDIA. 

SPANISH POTATOES, in botany. See Con- 
VOLVULUS. . 
_ SPANISH CHALK, in mineralogy, a species 


of talc. See TaLtcum. 

SPANISH FLY. See CANTHARIDES and 
LyTTa. 

SPANISH LIQUORICE. See GLycyrR- 
HIZA. 


SPA/’NKER. s. 

SPA’NNER. s. 
(Howell). 

SPAR, in mineralogy. See Spatum.: 

Spar, denotes also a small beam; some- 
times the bar of a gate. 

To Spar. v. n. To fight with prelusive 
strokes. r 

To Spar. v. a. (fpafinan, Saxon; sperren, 
German.) To shut; to close; to bar (Spenser). 

SPA’RABLE. s. (ppannan, Sax. to fasten.) 
Small nails. 

_ SPA/RADRAP. s. (In pharmacy.) A cere- 
cloth (Wiseman). 

SPARAGUS. See AsPpARAGUS. 

To SPARE. v. a. (rpapan, Sax. spaeren, 
Dutch ; espargner, Fr.) 1. To use frugally ; 
not to waste; not to consume (Milton). 2. 
To have unemployed; to save from any parti- 
cular use (Knolles). 3. To do without; to 
lose willingly (Ben Jonson). 4. To omit; to 
forbear (Dryden). 5. To use tenderly; to for- 
bear; to treat with pity; to use with mercy 
(Common Prayer). 6. Togrant; toallow; to 


A small coin (Denham). 
The lock of a carabine 


indulge (Roscommon). 7. To forbear to inflict 


or impose (Dryden). 
' ToSparz.v.n. 1. To live frugally; to be 
parsimonious (Shakspeare). 2. To forbear; 
to be scrupulous (Knolles). 3.'To use mercy; 
to forgive (Bacon). 

Spare. a. 1. Scanty; parsimonious; frugal 
(Locke), 2. Saperfluous; unwanted (Addison). 
3. Lean; wanting flesh ; macilent (Milton). 
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Spare. s. (from the verb.) Parsimony ; fru- 
gal use ; husbandry: not in use (Bacon). 

SPA/RER. s. (from spare.) One who avoids - 
expence (Woiton). . . 

‘SPA’/RERIB. s. (spare and rib.) Ribs cut 
away from the body, and having on them spare 
or little flesh ; as, a sparertb of pork. 

SPARGANIUM. uirakeed, In botany, 
a genus of the class moneecia, order triandria. 
Ament roundish; calyx three-leaved ; corol- 
less. Female: stigma cloven ; drupe dry, one- 
seeded. Three species, common to the ditches, 

ools, and canals of our own country. 

SPARGEFA/CTION. s. (spargo, Latin.) 
The act of sprinkling. 

SPA’/RING. a. (from spare.) 1. Scarce ; 
little (Bacon). 2. Scanty; not plentiful (Pope). 
3. Parsimonious ; not liberal (Dryden). 

SPA/RINGLY..ad. (from sparing.) 1. Not 
abundantly (Bacon). 2. Frugally; parsimo- 
niously ; not lavishly (Hayward). 3. With 
abstinence (Aéterbury).. 4. Not with great 
frequency (Atterbury). 5. Cautiously; ten- 
derly (Bacon). 

SPARK. s. (ypeapica, Sax. sparke, Dutch.) 
1. A small particle of fire, or kindled, matter 
(Shakspeare). 2. Any thing shining (Locke). 
3. Any thing vivid or active (Shakspeare). 4. 
A lively, showy, splendid, gay man (Prior). 
5. A lover. 

To SPARK. v. n. (from the noun.) To emit 

articles of fire; to sparkle: not used (Spenser), 

SPA’/RKFUL. a. (spark and full.) Lively ; 
brisk; airy: not used (Camden). 

SPA’RKISH. a. (from spark.) 1. Airy; 
gay. A low word (Walsh). @. Showy; well 
dressed ; fine (L’ Estrange). 

SPA/RKLE. s. (from spark.) 1. A spark ; 
a small particle of fire (Dryden). 2. Any lu- 
minous particle (Pope). 

To Spar KLE. v. n. (from the noun.) 1. 
To emit sparks. 2. To issue in sparks (Mul- 
ton). 3. To shine; toglitter (Watts). 4.To 
emit little bubbles as liquor in a glass. 

SPA’RKLINGLY. ad. (from sparkling.) 
With vivid and twinkling lustre (Boyle). — 

SPA’RKLINGNESS. s. (from sparkling.) 
Vivid and twinkling lustre (Boyle). 

SPARMANNIA, in botany, a genus of 
the class polyandria, order monogynia. Calyx 
four-leaved; petals four, reflected; nectaries 
numerous, irregular in their surface, surround- 


‘ing the stamens; capsule angular, pa 


fivescelled. One species; a hairy shrub of the 
Cape; with alternate, heart ovate leaves, and 
umbelled white flowers. 

SPARROW, in ornithology. See Trico- 
GILL! " 

SPARROW HAWK. See Fatca, 

SparRROW WoRT. See BASSARINA. 

Sparrow (Anthony), of Depden, Suffolk, 
was expelled from Queen’s college, Cambridge, 
for refusing to subscribe to the covenant, 1043. 
At the restoration he was placed at the head 
of his college, made archdeacon of Sudbury, 
and in 1667 raised to the see of Exeter, and 
next translated to Norwich. He compiled a 
collection of articles, injunctions, canons, &c. 
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and also Rationale, or the Book of Common 
Prayer, 1657, 8vo. improved afterwards with 
additions. He died in 1685. 

SPA/RRY. a. (from spar.) Consisting of 
spar. 

SPARSE, in botany. Scattered. Neither 

opposite nor alternate, nor in any apparent re- 
gular order. Applied to branches, to leaves, 
as in several sorts of lily; to peduncles or 
flowers, to calycine scales, as in crepis barbata. 
«* With regard to branches,” says Dr. Berken- 
hout, ‘‘ an accurate observer will find that, 
~ notwithstanding their irregular appearance, 
they form a spiral line round the trunk, regu- 
larly completing the circle in a- determinate 
number of steps.” 

SPARTA, a celebrated city of Peloponne- 
sus, the capital of Laconia, situate on the Eu- 
rotas, about 30 miles from its mouth. It re- 
ceived its name from Sparta, the daughter of 
Eurotas, who married Lacedeamon. See La- 
CEDEMON. | 

SPARTACUS. The most celebrated of this 
name is a Thracian gladiator, who, having been 
kept at Capua in the house 6f Lentulus, escap- 
ed from the place of his confinement with 30 
of his companions, and took up arms against 
the Romans. He soon found himself at the 
head of a considerable number of followers, 
with whom heattacked the Roman generals in 
the field of battle. Two consuls and other 
officers were defeated with much loss, and 
Spartacus, superior in counsel and abilities, 
became more terrible. Crassus was sent against 
him, but this celebrated general at first despair- 
ed of success, A bloody battle was*fought, in 
which at last the gladiators were defeated. 
Spartacus behaved with great valour, and at last 
he fell upon a heap of Romans, whom he had 
sacrificed to his fury, B. C..71. In this battle 
no less than 40,000 of the rebels were slain, 
and the war totally finished. 

SPART/E, or SPARTI, a name given to 
those men who sprang from the dragon’s teeth, 
which Cadmus sowed. They all destroyed one 
another, except five, who survived and assisted 
Cadmus in building Thebes. 

SPARTAN], or SpartiaTa@, the inha- 
bitants of Sparta. See Sparta, Lacepa- 
MON. 

SPARTEL (Cape), a promontory on the 
coast of Barbary, at the entrance of the straits 
of Gibraltar. Lon. 5.56 W. Lat. 35. 50 N. 

SPARTIVENTO (Cape), a promontory of 
the kingdom of Naples, at the S.E. extremity 
of Calabria Ulteriore, Lon. 16. 40 E. Lat. 
37. 50 N. 

SPARTIUM. Broom. In botany, a genus 
of the class diadelphia, order decandria. Stigma 
longitudinal, villous above ; filaments all unit- 
ed, adhering to the germ; calyx produced down- 
wards. ‘Twenty-five species, chiefly natives of 
Barbary and the south of Europe ; one, spar- 
tiuim scoparium, common to our own dry fields. 
‘They are thus subdivided into nearly equal par- 
titions, 

A. Leaves simple. 

5, Leaves ternate. 
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The following are cultivated. 

1, S. scoparium. Common broom: fors 
merly employed medicinally under the name of 
genista, but long since disused, See Genis~- 
TA. 

2. S, junceum. Spanish broom. 

3. S. radiatum. Starry broom. 

4. §. monospermum. White-flowered, 
single-seeded broom. 

5. S. spherocarpum. 
single-seeded broom. 

6. S. scorpius. Scorpion broom. 

7. S.angulatum. Angular-branched broom. 

8.5. spinosum. Prickly broom. 

The flower-buds of many of these are in some 
countries pickled and eaten as capers; and the 
seeds have been used as a miserable substitute for 
coffee. ‘The brariches are employed in making 
besoms, and in tanningleather; theold wood fur- 
nishes the cabinet-maker with beautiful materials 
for veneering; the tender branchesare sometimes 
mixed with hops for brewing; and the mace- 
rated bark may be manufactured into cloth. 

The three first sorts are hardy, the rest ten- 
derer, especially when young. They may be 
all raised from seeds ; but the double blossomed 
are best propagated by layers and cuttings. 

SPARUS. Gilt-head. In zoology, a genus 
of the class pisces, order thoracica. Teeth (gene- 
rally) strong; the grinders somewhat obtuse 
and crowded; lips double; gill-membrane five- 
rayed, the cover scaly; body compressed.; late- 
ral line curved on the hind-part; pectoral fins 
rounded. Forty species, scattered through the 
seas of the globe; four common to our own 
coasts. ‘They are thus divided into sections. 

A. Marked with a black spot. 

B. Mostly red. 

C. Body marked with lines. 

D. Various. 

The following are chiefly worthy of notice. - 

1. 5S. auratus. Lunulated gilt-head. Be- 
tween the eyes a semilunar gold spot. This 
species inhabits the British coasts, and haunts 
the boldest, deepest, and most rocky shores. 
They feed upon oysters and other shell-worms, 
which they comminute with their strong teeth: 
For this: purpose they are furnished with flat 
back teeth, resembling the grinders of quadru- 
peds, and fulfilling the same office. Besides 
these teeth, and small sharp ones on the fore 
part of the jaw, the inner part of the mouth is 
lined with hard bones, which assist in grinding 
and masticating. ) rr 

This species is a coarse fish, and in modern 
times held in no great esteem, though the ca- 
price of the ancient Romans set a high value 
upon such as were fed with the oysters of the 
Lucrine lake, perhaps for no other reason than 
because they were’a fashionable dish at a cer- 
tain period: they seem, from Martial’s ac- 
count, to have thought meanly of the gilt-head 
in general, r 

The lunulated gilt-head grows frequently to 
the weight of ten pounds: the form of the 
body is deep, resembling that of a bream; the 
back sharp, and of a dusky green ; the sides 
golden tinged with brown; at the farther 


Yellow-flowered, 
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angle of the coverts of the gills, frequently.a 
black spot, below it sometimes a purple one. 
In this species the teeth are covered with lips ; 
‘and the back teeth are not so fiat as in some 
others of the genus. There is but one dorsal 
fin, which stretches a considerable way along 
the back, and has twenty-four rays ; the first 
eleven spinous, and the rest cartilaginous: the 
three former rays of the ventral fin are also 
‘spinous, the others soft: pectoral fins soft, ter- 
minating in acute angles: the tail has seven- 
teen rays, and is much forked. It is caught 
abundantly in winter in the Mediterranean, 

2. S. insidiator. Body red, yellowish at the 
sides ; tail a little forked. Inhabits the Indian 
sea; ten inches long; catches aquatic insects 
like the chatodon rostratus by its snout, which 
it can lengthen out into a tube; body broadish, 
fat, coated with large scales of a metallic green 
colour at the edge; when dead becomes brown ; 
flesh eatable. 

3. S. berda. Whitish-ash; lateral scales 
with each a transverse brown band in the mid- 
dle; dorsal spines recumbent. Inhabits the 
Red sea; body oval; back gibbous, with ob- 
solete bands, beneath white; scales broad, 
round, entire. 

4. S. radiatus. Pudding-fish. Tail entire ; 
lateral line composed of linear scales divided 
into three bifid branches. Inhabits Carolina : 
above green; purple at the sides, beneath ru- 
fous ; head varied with blue, yellow and green 
streaks. 

' 5. $8. niger. Toothed gilt-head. Back 
black; sides brighter ; belly silvery. Found, 
according to Mr. Pennant, in Yorkshire. 

SPASM. (spasmus, inracyec, from saacuas 
exaw, to draw.) A spasm or convulsion. An 
involuntary contraction of the muscular fibres, 
or that state of the contraction of muscles 
which is not spontaneously disposed to alter- 
nate with relaxation. When the contractions 
alternate with relaxation, which are frequently 
and preternaturally repeated, they are called 
convulsions. Spasms are distinguished by au- 
thors into clonic and tonic spasms. In clonic 
spasms, which are the true convulsions, the 
contractions and relaxations are alternate, as in 
epilepsy ; but in tonic spasms, the member re- 
mains rigid, as in locked jaw. See ConvuL- 
s1on and Tonic spasm. 

SPASMI. Spasmodic diseases. The third 
‘order of the class neuroses of Cullen; charac- 
terised by a morbid contraction or motion of 
muscular fibres. 

SPASMODIC COLIC. See Corica. 

SPASMOLOGY. (spasmologia, cnaguorone, 
from onacuos, a spasm, and rolo;, a discourse.) 
A treatise on convulsions. 

SPASMUS CYNICUS. The spasmus 
cynicus, or sardonic grin, is a convulsive affec- 
tion of the muscles of the face and lips on both 
sides, which involuntarily forces the muscles 
of those parts into a species of grinning distor- 
tion. If-one side only be affected, the disorder 

‘is nominated tortura oris. When the masse- 
ter, buccinator, temporal, nasal, and labial 
muscles are involuntarily excited to action, or 
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contorted by contraction or relaxation, they 
form a species of malignant sneer. It some- 
times arises from eating hemlock, or other 
acrid poisons, or succeeds to an apoplectic 
stroke. 
SPAT. The preterit of spac. 

SPATH, in botany, the calyx of a spadix, 
opening or bursting longitudinally, in form of 
a sheath. It is applied also to the calyx of 


‘some flowers which have no spadix; as nar- 


cissus, crocus, iris, &c. 

A spathe may be one-valved, or two-valved. 

Halved. Dimidiata. Investing the fructi- 
fication on the inner side only. 

Imbricate. One-flowered, two-flowered, 
&c.—Hence ; 

SPATHACE. ‘The name of the eighth 
order in Linnéus’s Fragments; and of the 
ninth in his Natural Orders. 

SPATHELIA, in botany, a genus of the 
class pentandria, order trigynia. . Calyx five- 
leaved ; petals five; capsule three-sided, three~ 
celled; seeds solitary. One species only, spa- 
thelia simplex, maiden plum-tree; a tree of 
Jamaica with a single stem, and flowers in a 
pyramidal, terminal spike. 

To SPA/TIATE. v. n. (spatior, Lat.) To 
rove; to range; to ramble at large (Bentley). 

To SPA/TTER. v. n. (ppat, spit, Saxon.) 
1. To sprinkle with dirt, or any thing offen- 
sive (Addison). 2. To throw out any thing 
offensive (Shakspeare). 3. To asperse; to 
defame. 

To Spa'tTxER. v. mn, To spit; to sputter as 
at any thing nauseous taken into the mouth 
(Milton). 

SPA’/TTERDASHES. s. (spatier and dash.) 
Coverings for the legs by which the wet is 
kept off. 

SPALLING POPPY. s. White behen 
(Miller). 

SPA/TULA. s. A spattle or slice, used by 
apothecaries and surgeons in spreading plasters 
or stirring medicines (Quincy). 

SPATULATE LEAF, in botany, a spa- 
tula-shaped leaf. Cujus figura subrotunda, 
basi angustiore lineari elongata. Roundish, 
with a long, narrow, linear base: like a spa- 
tula or a battledore : as in cistus incanus. 

SPATUM, in mineralogy, a genus of the 
class earths, order calcareous. Consisting of 
carbonat of lime, a larger proportion of car- 
bonic acid gass, and water; lamellous, shining, 
parasitical, soft, lightish, breaking into rhom- 
boidal fragments; crackling in the fire. 
Twenty-three species, which may be thus sub~ 
divided. 

A. Of a common figure; comprising three 

species. 

1. S. opacum. Common spar. Calcareous 
spar. Sometimes opake or nearly so; some- 
times with irregular fragments; more gene- 
rally with a variable lustre. Found in Nom 
way, Sweden, Germany, Switzerland, .and 
Hungary, most commonly white, sometimes 
cinereous, blueish, greenish, yellowish, red, or 
blackish. One variety changes its lustre with 
respect to its position in the light. 
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2. S, arenarium. Diaphonous, with the 
foliations irregularly clustered. Found in 
Sweden and Saxony, white, grey, red, brown, 
or green. 

3. S. pellucidum. Specular spar: pellucid 
spar: rhomboidal spar; the androdamas of 
Pliny. Pellucid; hyaline, or tinged ; and some- 
times doubling the objects by refraction. 
Found in Russia, Lapland, Norway, Sweden, 
and other mountainous parts of Europe; the 
refractive variety chiefly in Iceland; colour 
yellow, or yellowish, olive, greenish, blueish, 
smoky, blackish, rarely red or veined ; when 
exposed to heat parts with its transparency 
and carbonic acid, and after calcination some- 
times shines in the dark, if thrown upon hot 
coals. iuaatiht 

B. Of a peculiar figure. Four species; cel- 
lular, cylindrical, globular compact, or 

lobular with the globules empty or hol- 
low. ‘The following is alone worthy of 
notice. 

4. S$. stalactiticum : of a more or less cylin- 
drical form. 

e- Botryoidal. © 

@. Shrub-like. 

-y. Coral-form. 

Found in Bohemia and Hungary, the coral- 
liform variety plentifully in the loose marl at 
St. Maws, Cornwall, where it is used for 
manure, and in North Wales. Its appear- 
ance has so much the resemblance of a coral 
as to be commonly mistaken for such; but it 
appears on examination to be aggregations of 
calcareous earth ramifying in the soft marl ; 
colour white, yellowish white, or pale ferru- 
ginous from a small mixture of iron. 

C. Crystallized. A numerous family, com- 
prising not less than sixteen species. The 
following are the chief, 

5. S, bracteatum, Calcareous spar. Fo- 
liated and sparry limestone. Crystallized cars 
bonat of lime. Ten varieties, 
. With six-sided tables. 
With orbicular tables. 

. With tables scattered, 
With tables imbricate. 
With the faces of the rhomb in an inverse 
order of the laminz of the nucleus. 
With the tables aggregate in series. 
With the tables aggregate in a rosular 
form. 

. With the tables aggregate in cells. 

- Pearl spar. With the tables aggregate in 
a prismatic form. 

Pearl spar. With the tables aggregate 
in a pyramidal form, 

Found chiefly in limestone rocks in most 

arts of Europe: colour white, rarely yellow- 
ish, pale-brown, reddish, green, very rarely 
crimson, blueish, purple or black ; never quite 
opake, but sometimes with a pearly lustre, 

6.S. prismaticum. Truncated nitre: crys- 
talline spar, with perfectly six-sided prisms : 
with the terminal faces of the prisms convex ; 
with the alternate faces narrower; with the 
two opposite faces far exceeding the rest ; and 
4n another variety emitting a phosphorescent 
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light when burnt. Found in Derbyshire, 
Hereynia, Saxony, Silesia, Hungary, and 
Spain,-in mines; generally white, and fre. 
quently transparent; . commonly aggregate, 
scattered or in regular series. 

7.5. dodecahedron. Crystalled spar. Sparry 
tufa. With six-sided prisms, terminated at 
each end by a three-sided pyramid. Five or 
six varieties. Found in the mines of Derby- 
shire, Germany, Saxony, en a &c. ; ge- 
nerally pellucid, rarely yellowish, or greenish, 
most commonly white, with the pyramids 
sometimes depressed ; the crystals sometimes 
thinner, sometimes thicker, frequently in pairs 
cutting each other at right angles, or clustered 
in regular series, or in fascicles, or in a globular 
olive, or pyramidal form. 

8. S. hyodon. Dog’s-tooth spar. Irregular 
nitre. With adouble six-sided pyramid. Six or 


seven varieties. Found in the mines of Derby- 


shire and Cumberland, in Swedén, Hungary, 
and Germany; more frequently white than 
yellowish, or with a tinge of green: sometimes 
pellucid, sometimes opake; the crystals fre- 
quently very small, rarely transversely grooved, 
and often placed in a regular series. 

SPAVIN, a disease on the limbs of horses, 
which causes them to halt; and of three kinds, 
viz. the blood-spavin, the bog-spavin, and the 
bone-spavin. 

1. Blood-spavintis a swelling and dilatation of 
the vein that runs along the inside of the hock, 
forming a little soft swelling in the hollow part, 
and is often attended with a weakness and 
lameness of the hock. 

The cure should be first attempted with re- 
stringents and a bandage, which will contri- 
bute greatly to strengthen all weaknesses of the 
joint, and frequently will remove this disorder, 
if early applied; but if by these means the 
vein be not reduced to its usual dimensions, 
the skin should be opened, and the vein.tied 


with a crooked needle, and wax-thread passed — 


underneath it, both above and below the swell- 
ing; and the turgid part suffered to digest 
away with the‘ligatures; for this purpose, the 


wound may be daily dressed with turpentine 


and honey incorporated together. 

In treating the blood-spavin, Mr. Denny 
advises repeated blistering, and afterwards a 
compress of folded linen, moistened in a lotion 
of sal ammonia and sugar of lead dissolved in 
about-equal parts of vinegar and water. 

The horse, he says, should be allowed only 
walking exercise for three or four weeks. 

2. Bog-spavin is a ganglion or an eneysted 
tamour on the inside of the hough, or, accord- 
ing to Bracken, a collection of brownish gela- 
tinous matter contained in a bag or cyst, which 
he reckons to be the lubricating matter of the 
joint altered, the common membrane that 
incloses it forming the cyst: this case he has 
taken pains to illustrate jn a young colt of his 
own ; when the spavin in this case was pressed 
hard on the inside of the hough, there was a 
small tumour on the outside, which convinced 
him the fluid was within-side of the joint: he 
accordingly cut into it, discharged a large quan- 
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tity of this gelatinous matter, dressed the sore 
with dossils dipped in oil of turpentine, putting 
into it, once in three or four days, a powder 
made of calcined vitriol, aluin, and bole: by 
this method of dressing, the bag sloughed off 
and came away, and the cure was successfully 
completed without any visible scar. 

This disorder, according to the above de- 
scription, will scarcely submit to any other 


method except firing, and then the cyst ought, 


to be penetrated to make it effectual: but in 
all obstinate cases that have resisted the above 
methods, both the cure of this and the swell- 
ings called wind-galls should be attempted in 
this manner. If, through the pain attending 
the operation or dressings, the joint should 
swell and inflame, foment it twice a-day, and 
apply a poultice over the dressings till it is ree 
duced. 

3. Bone-spavin, is a species of spina ventosa, 
bony excrescence, or hard swelling, growing 
on the inside of the hock of a horse’s leg, 
Without entering at all into the cause of this 
disorder, we shall content ourselves with de- 
scribing the different kinds of it, by their 
symptoms, and then enter on the method of 
cure. 

A spavin that begins on the lower part of 
the hock is not so dangerous as that which 
puts out higher, between the two round pro- 
cesses of the leg bone; and a spavin near the 
edge is not so bad as that which is more in- 
ward towards the middle, as it does not so 
much affect the bending of the hock. A spa- 
vin produced by a kick or blow is at first no 
true spavin, but a bruise on the bone or mem- 
brane which covers it; therefore not of that 
consequence as when it proceeds from a natu- 
ral cause: and those that put out on colts and 
young horses are not so bad as those that hap- 
pen to horses in their full strength and matu- 
rity; but in very old horses they are generally 
incurable. The usual method of treating this 
disorder is by blistering and firing, without 
any regard to the situation or cause whence it 
proceeds. Thus, if a fulness on the fore-part 
of the hock come upon hard riding, or any 
other violence, which threatens a spavin ; in 
that case, such cooling astringents are proper 
as are recommended in strains and bruises. 
These happening to colts and young horses are 
generally superficial, and require only the 
milder applications ; for it is better to wear 
them down by degrees, than to remove them 
at once by severe means. 

The hair is to be cut from the part as close 
as possible, and blistering ointment - applied 
pretty thick over the skin ; this shoul: be done 
in the morning, and the horse kept tied up all 
day, without any litter, till night, when he 
may be untied, in order to lie down, and a 
pitch, or any sticking plaister, may be laid over 
it, and bound on with a broad tape or bandage, 
to keep all close. After the blister has done 
running, and the crust begins to dry and peel 


off, ‘it may be applied a second time, in the ~ 


same manner as before; and this second ap- 
plication generally takes greater effect than the 


SPA 
first, and in colts and 
perfect cure. 

‘When the spavin has been of long standing, 
it will require to be renewed perhaps five or six 
times; but after the second application a greater 
distance of time must be allowed, otherwise it 
might leavea scar, or cause a baldness ;. to pre- 
vent which, once a fortnight or three weeks is 
sapien enough: and it may in this manner 

e continued six or seven times, without the 
least blemish, and will generally be attended 
with success. 

But the spavins that put out on elder horses, 
or full-aged horses, are apt to be more obsti- 
nate, as being seated more inward; and when 
they run among the sinuosities of the joint they 
are for the most part incurable, as they then 
lie out of the reach of applications, and are 
arrived to a degree of impenetrable hardness. 

The usual method in these cases is to fire 
directly, or to use the strongest kind of caustic 
blisters ; and sometimes to fire, and lay the 
blister immediately over the part: but this 
way seldom succeeds, farther than putting a 
stop to the growth of the spavin, and is apt to 
leave both a blemish and stiffness behind ; be- 
sides the great risk run (by application of so 
severe “a nature to the tendinous parts fabout 
the joints) of exciting violent inflammation, 
and destroying the limb. The safest and best 
way, therefore, is to make trial of blistering 
ointment in the first instance: and if this 
should not succeed, to fire the tumour with 
a thin iron forced pretty deep into the sub- 
stance; after which it should be dressed with 
digestive. ; 

SPAW. s. A place famous for mineral wa- 
ters; any erie oe 7 
_ To SPAWL. v. n. (fpeeclian, to spit, Sax.) 
To throw moisture out of the mouth (Swift). 

SPAWL. s. (ppazl, Sax.) Pee moisture 
ejected from the mouth (Dryden). - 

SPAWN. s. (spene, spenne, Dutch.) 1. 
The eggs of fish or of frogs (Shakspeare). 2. 
Any product or offspring (Tillotson). 

To Spawn. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
produce as fishes do eggs (Shakspeare), 2, 'To 
generate; to bring forth (Swift). 

To Spawn. v. n. 1, To issue eggs as fish 
(Brown). 2. 'To issue; to proceed (Locke). 

SPA/WNER. s. (from spawn.) The female 
fish (Walton). 

To SPAY. v. a. (spado, Lat.) To castrate 
female animals (Mortimer). 

SPAYED BITCH, a bitch upon whom an 
operation has been performed, by which she is 
deprived of the power of conceiving in future. 
An incision being made in the flank, midwa 
between the hip-bone and the belly, the ova 
ries are extracted through the orifice, and_ se- 
parated from the parts to which they were 
united: these being returned, the wound is 
stitched up, and heals in a few days, if per- 
formed by a judicious practitioner, without 
farther trouble or inconvenience. 

SPAYING. See CastraTION. 

To SPEAK. v. n. pfeterit spake, or spoke; 
participle passive spoken, (rpecan, Saxon.) 


young horses makes a 
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%: .To utter articulate sounds; to express 
thoughts by words (Holder). {2. ‘To harangue ; 
to make a-speech (Clarendon). 3. To talk for 
or against ; to dispute (Shakspeare). 4. To 
discourse ; to make mention (Z%lotson). 5. 
To give sound (Shakspeare). 6. To SPEAK 
with. To address ; to converse with (Knolles). 

To SPEAK. v. a. 1. To utter with the mouth; 
‘to pronounce (Judges). 2. To proclaim ; to 
celebrate (Shakspeare). 3. To address; to 
accost (Ecclesiasticus). 4. To exhibit; to 
make known (Milion). 

SPEA‘/KABLE. a. (from speak.) 1. Pos- 
sible to be spoken. 2. Having the power of 
speech (Milton). yeigthh 

SPEA’KER. s. (from speak.) 1. One that 
speaks (Waits). 2. One that speaks in any 
particular manner (Prior). 3. One that cele- 
brates, proclaims, or mentions (Shakspeare). 

SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
a member of the house elected by a majority 
of the votes thereof, to act as chairman or pre- 
sident in putting questions, reading briefs or 
bills, keeping order, reprimanding the refrac- 
tory, adjourning of the house, &c, The first 
thing done by the commons, upon the first 
meeting of a parliament, is to choose a speaker, 
who is to be approved of by the king, and 
who, upon his admission, begs his majesty 
that the commons, during their sitting, may 
have free access to his majesty, freedom of 
speech in their own house, and security from 
arrests. The speaker is not allowed to per- 
suade or dissuade in passing a bill, but only to 
make a short and plain narrative; nor to vote 
unless the house be equally divided, in which 
case it is generally expected that he should vote 
with what is termed the opposition. 

SPEAKING TRUMPET. See Trum- 

PET. 
SPEAR. s. (ppene, Saxon; spere, Dutch.) 
1. A long weapon with a sharp point, used in 
thrusting or throwing; a lance (Cowley). 2. 
A lance, generally with prongs to kill fish. 

To Spear. v. a. (from the noun.) To kill 
er pierce with a spear. 

- To SeeaR. v. n. To shoot or sprout: com- 
monly written spire (Mortimer). 

Seear. The feather of a horse, called the 
stroke of the spear, is a mark in the neck, or 
near the shoulder, of some barbs, and some 
Turkish and Spanish horses, representing the 
blow or cut of a spear in those places, with 
some resemblance of a scar. This feather is 
deemed an infallible sign of a good horse. 

Spear (King’s), in botany. See AsPHo- 
DELUS. 

SPEAR-MINT. See MENTHA SATIVA. 
SPEAR-SHAPED. See LANCEOLATE. 
SPEAR-WORT. See RANUNCULUS. 
SPEAR-WORT-WATER, See FLAMNACELA. 


SPE 
SPEARAGE, in botany. See AsPara 


GUS. 
- SPEARMAN, one who uses a lance in 
battle. 

SPE/CIAL. a. (special, French ; specialis, 
Latin.) 1. Noting a sort or species (Watts). 
2. Particular; peculiar (Atterbury). 3. Ap- 
propriate; designed for a particular purpose 
(Davies), 4. Extraordinary; uncommon 
(Sprat). 5. Chief in excellence (Shaksp.). 

SPE’CIALLY. ad. (from special.) 1. Par- 
ticularly; above others (Deuteronomy). 2. 
Not in a common way; peculiarly (Hale). _ 

SPECIALTY. Svecta/Lity. s. (spect- 
alite, Fr. from special.) Particularity (Hale). 
~SPE/CIES. s. (species, Latin.) 1. A sorts 
a subdivision of a general term (Watts). 2. 
Class of nature ; single order of beings (Bené- 
ley), 3. Appearance to the senses ; any visi- 
ble or sensible representation (Ray). 4. Re- 
presentation to the mind (Dryden). 5, Show ; 
visible exhibition (Bacon). 6. Circulating 
money (Arbuthnot). 7. Simples that have 
place in a compound. 

Species, in natural history. The distinct. 
forms of animals or vegetables originally so 
created, and producing, by certain laws of 
generation, others like themselves.—There are 
therefore as many species as there are different 
invariable forms or structures of animals or 
vegetables now existing. We commonly use 
the same termination both in the singular and 
plural, as we do in some other words of the 
same structure from the Latin. The duplica- 
tion of the final is disagreeable to the ear, and 
perhaps we acquiesce the more readily in this 
anomaly, because so many of our plurals ter- . 
minate in es, 

SPECI/FICAL. Speci'Fic. a. (specifique, 
Fr.) 1. That makes a thing of the species of 
which it is (Newton), 2. fig medicine.) Ap- 
propriated to the cure of some particular dis- 
temper (Wiseman). . ; 

SPECIFIC CHARACTER. A circumstance 
or circumstances distinguishing one species 
from every other species of the same genus. _ 

SPECIFIC GRAVITY OF LIVING MEN. Mr, 
Robertson, in order to determine the specific 
gravity of men, prepared a cistern seventy- 
eight inches long, thirty inches wide, and 
thirty inches deep; and having procured ten 
men for his purpose, the height of each was 
taken, and his weight; and afterwards they 
plunged successively into the cistern. A ruler, 
graduated to inches and decimal parts of an 
inch, was fixed to one end of tlie cistern, and 
the height of the water noted before each man 
went in, and to what height it rose when he 
immersed himself under its surface. 

The following table contains the several 
results of his experiments. 


me water 
Height. | Weight. 


No. before im- 
of ~ mersed. 
men.|Feet. Inc.| Pounds. } Inches. 
1} 6 02 161 19,30 
2{ 5 103 147 19,25 
31 5 On 150 19,21 
4°} 5. 63 140 19,17 
6p es hy: 158 19,13 
Gj) 5 54 158 19,09 
71 °5 43 140 19,05 
B58 at 132 19,01 
9 5 45 bor 18,97 
10 | 5 3F 140 18,93 


Height of | Height of 


Weight 
“water Water of wa- 
when im- } raised. |Solidity| ter. 
mersed, 
Inches. {Inches.}| Feet, |Pounds, 
21,20 1,90 | 2.573 | 160,8 
21,16 | 19! | 2,586 | 161,6 
21,06 | 1,85 | 2,505 | 156,6 
21,21 | 2,04 | 9.763 | 179.6 
21,21 | 2,08 | 2817 | 176,0 
21,26 | %!'7 | 2,939 | 183,7 
21,06 4 2,01 | 9,720 | 170,1 
20,86 |} '1,89 | 2,505 | 156,6 
20,76 | 1:79 | 2,4¢4 | 151,5 
20,66 } ':79 | 9,343 | 146,4 


One of the reasons, Mr. Robertson says, 
that induced him to make these experiments, 
was a desire of knowing what quantity of fir or 
oak timber would be sufficient to keep a man 

afloat in river or sea- water, thinking that most 
men were specifically heavier than river or 
common fresh water ; but the contrary appears 
from the trials above recited: for, exceptin 
the first and last, every man was lighter than 
his equal bulk of fresh water, and much more 
so than his equal bulk of sea-water: conse- 
quently, if persons, who fall into water, had 
presence of mind enough to avoid the fright 
usual on such accidents, many might be pre- 
served from drowning; and a piece of wood 
not larger than an oar would buoy a man 
partly above water as long as he had spirits to 
keep his hold. Phil. Trans. vol. 1. art. 5. 


| SPEcIFIC GRaviITy. See Gravity 
(Specific). 
SPECIFIC NAME.  Prenomen_ triviale. 


Commonly called the trivial name.—One of 
those happy inventions of Linnéus, by which 
he has facilitated and diffused the science of 
botany in a wonderful manner.—«* A plant is 
perfectly named,” says Linnéus (Philos, Bot, 
202), ** when it is furnished with a generic 
and specific name.”—In the same page he dis- 


tinguishes the latter from the nomen triviale ve 


and calls it the essential difference.-_Nomen 
Specificum legitimum plantam ab omnibus 
congeneribus distinguat, triviale autem legi- 
bus etiamnum caret.—Nomen specificum est 
itaque differentia essentialis, 

SPECIFICALLY. ad. (from specific.) In 
such. manner as to constitute a species ; accord= 
ing to the nature of the species (Bentley). 

To SPECI’FICATE. v. a. (from species 
and facio, Lat.) To mark by notation of dis- 
tinguishing particularities (Hale). 

SPECIFICA/TION. s. (specification, Fr.) 
1. Distinct notation ; determination by a pe- 
culiar mark (Watts), 2. Particular mention 
(Ayliffe). . 

fo SPE'CIFY. v. a. (from species; speci- 
Jier, Fr.) To mention ; to show by some par- 
ticular mark of distinction (Pope). 


SPE'CIMEN. s. (specimen, Lat.) A sample; 


a part of any thing exhibited, that the rest may 
be known (Addison), 

SPE/CIOUS. a. (specieux, Fr. speciosus, 
Latin.) 1, Showy ; pleasing to the view (Mil- 
ton). 2%. Plausible ; superficially ; not. so-= 
lidly right ; striking at first view (Atterbury). 

SPE’CIOUSLY. ad. (from specious.) With 
fair appearance (Hammond). 

SPECK. s. (rpecec, Sax.) A small disco- 
loration ; a spot (Dryden). 

To SPECK. v. a To spot; to stain in drops 
(Milton). 

SPE’CKLE, s. (from speck.) Small speck ; 
little spot. 

To Sprlck ie. v. a. (from the noun.) To 
mark with small spots (Milton). 

SPECKT or Speicur. s. A woodpecker 
(Ainsworth). , 

SPE’CTACLE. s. (spectacle, Fr. specta- 
culwm,-Latin.) 1, A show; a gazing-stock 3 
any thing exhibited to the view as eminently 
remarkable (Shakspeare). 2. Any thing per- 
ceived by the sight (Spenser), 

SPECTACLES, an optic machine, consisting 
of two lenses set in a frame, and applied on 
the nose, to assist in defects of the organ of 
sight. 

“Old people, and all presbyte, use spectacles 
of convex lenses, to make amends for the flat- 
ness of the eye, which does not make the rays 
converge enough to have them meet in the 
retina. | 

Short-sighted people, or myopes, use con- 
cave lenses, to keep the rays from converging 
so fast, on account of the great roundness of 
the eye, which is such, as to make them meet 
before they reach the retina, 

In Spain, and at Venice especially, specta- 
cles are used with a different view: all the 
people of note and fashion there have them 
continually on ‘their noses; a folly, that has 


its source in the natural pride of those people, 


who value themselves on a profound wisdom ; 
and affect to stare very near at every thing ; as 
if their eyes were weakened, and worn out 
with excess of attention. Vign. de Marv. 
F. Cherubin, a capuchin, describes a kind of 
spectacle telescopes, for the viewing of remote 


s & SPECTACLES. 


objects with both eyes; nence called binoculi. 
Though F. Rheita had mentioned the same 
before him, in his Oculus Enoch et Eliz. See 
BINOCLE. 

The same author invented a kind of spec- 
tacles, with three or four glasses, which per- 
formed extraordinarily. 

Spectacles were certainly unknown to the 
ancients, though it is by no means improbable 
that they had dioptric instruments for the same 
purpose. Francisco Redi, in a very learned 
treatise on spectacles, will have them to have 
been invented in the thirteenth century, be- 
tween the years 1280 and 1311 (probably about 
the year 1299 or 1300) and adds, that Alex- 
ander de Spina, a monk of the order of Predi- 
cants of St. Catharine, at Pisa, first communi- 
cated the secret, which was of his own taven- 
tion; upon learning that another person had 
it as weli as himself. This history is written 
in the chronicles of that convent. 


The same author tells us, that in an old 


manuscript still preserved in his library, com- 
posed in 1299, spectacles are mentioned as a 
thing invented about that time: and that a 
famous jacobin, one Jourdon de Rivalto, in a 
treatise composed in 1305, says expressly, that 
it was not yet twenty years since the invention 
of spectacles. He likewise quotes Bernard 
Gordon in his Lilium Medicine, written the 
same year, where he speaks of a collyrium, 
good to enable an old man to read without 
spectacles. | 

Muschenbroeck, Introd. vol. ii. p. 786. ob- 
serves, that it is inscribed on the tomb of Sal- 
vinus Armatus, a nobleman of Florence, who 
died in 1317, that he was the inventor of spec- 
tacles. 

Du-Cange, however, carries the invention 
of spectacles farther back ; assuring us, that 
there is a Greek poem in manuscript in the 
French king’s library, which shews, that spec- 
tacles were in use in the year 1150: neverthe- 
less, the dictionary of the academy della Crusca, 
under the word occhiale, inclines to Redi’s 
side; and quotes a passage from Jourdon’s 
Sermons, which says, that spectacles had not 
been twenty years in use: and Salvati has ob- 
served, that those sermons were composed be- 
tween the years 1330 and 1336. ) 

It is probable, that the first hint of the con- 
struction and use of spectacles as they exist 
among the moderns was derived from the writ- 
ings either of Alhazen, who lived in the 
twelfih century, or of our own countryman 
Roger Bacon, who was born in 1214, and 
died in 1292, or 1294. 

For our own parts, however, we cannot 
bring ourselves to believe that the ancients were 
ignorant of the power of glass in magnifying 
objects. Indeed we have tolerably conclusive 
evidence of the contrary. Seneca has these 


words—Poma per vitrum aspicientibus: multo 
majora sunt,—or, as he expresses it in another 
part of the same book,—sz innatané -vitro,— 


“‘ apples appear greatly magnified to those who 
view them as they swim in a vessel, of glass.” 
Nat. Quest. lib. i, cap. 6. To-read small 


certainly had in use, 


‘ke 


letters with any tolerable convenience, either a 
portion of a sphere of solid glass, or a hollow 
sphere of glass filled with water, must be 
placed between the object and ‘the eye of the 
spectator. The latter of these the ancients 
and applied them as diop- 
tric burning glasses. That they could do this, 
and be ignorant of their magnifying power, 
would not be credible, and the contrary is 
plainly affirmed, Seneca observes—Literee 
quamvis minute et obscure, per vitream pilam 
agua plenam, majores clarioresque cernuntur. 
<«* Letters, though minute and obscure, appear 
larger and clearer through a glass bubble filled 
with water.” Ibid. cap. 7. No curious phi- 
losopher (and the Romans had many) could 
be acquainted with such a fact, and not go 
farther. But it is said, they could not proceed 


farther without grinding glass, and Dr. Hook 


has declared (see Smith’s Optics, vol. 11. pa. 
16. art. 94, of the Remarks) that they were 
ignorant of this. Yet this is clearly a mistake, 
as the evidence of Pliny will clearly prove. 
Aliud flatu figuratur, aliud torno teritur, aliud 
argentt. modo calatur, Sidone quondam its 
oficinis nobili, sigquidem etiam specula exco- 
gitaverat. Hec fuit antiqua ratio vitri. Some 
glass is fashioned by blowing; some is ground 
upon a wheel or in a turning lathe; and some 
is engraved like silver. Sidon was celebrated 
for its glass works; having also invented 
specula. Such was the ancient art of glass.” 
Nat. Hist. lib. xxxvi. cap. 26. 

That glass was ground by the ancients may 
farther be proved from the writings of Seneca : 
for how could a prism of glass be made by 
blowing? Yet such things were in use among 
the virtuosi of Rome in the days of Nero. 
Virgula solet fiert vitree—pluribus angulis— 
heec st ex transverso solem accipit, colorem 
talem, qualis in arcu vidert solet, reddit. ** A 
rod or bar of glass is made with several angles, 
which, if it receive the rays of the sun through 
it, makes such colours as we see in the rain- 
bow.” Nat. Quest. lib. i. cap. 7. He also 
speaks of multiplying glasses, the several faces 
of which must have undoubtedly been cut 
upona wheel. Sz apte fabricata foret, totidem 
redderet soles, quot habuisset tnsecturas. After 
all this we fancy it will not be thought any 
very strained inference to conclude that the 
ancients had at least something that answered 
the purpose of our reading glasses. . 

Other traces may be found which will carry 
the matter back to a date much earlier than has 
been usually assigned to this class of inventions. 
Amongst the adages of Junius (published in 
the same volume with those of Erasmus) this 
short passage is extracted from Pisidas, a chris- 
tian writer who flourished at Constantinople 
in the 7th century—Ta prerdrovees we die diomrps ov 
nemerge,£¢ Vousee things futureas byadioptrum.” — 
What can this “dioptrum be? Must we not 
understand by it ¢ither a:spectacle-glass or a 
prospective glass ?-We- know: of ho other in- 


struments whereby things ‘indistinct and’ at a 


distance ‘may be seen as ‘if they were near at 
hand : and this the adage obviously requires, to 
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give it any propriety and force of application. 
And thus again we are brought to the same 
conclusion: but, however amusing the en- 
quiry may be, we must not here pursue it far- 
ther. 

Spectacles used by short-sighted persons are 
generally concave ; as the spectacles employed 
by the far-sighted are convex. 

“The choice of spectacles being an object of 
great importance to all who are anxious to 
preserve their eyes, we shall select a few rules 
from Mr. Adams’s valuable Essay on Vision. 
By a careful attention to such directions, the 
failure of sight may be retarded, and the eyes 
greatly relieved. 

Those who stand in need of spectacles 
ought at first always to choose such as repre- 
sent objects without enlarging or diminishing 
them; and which, on being placed near the 
eye, exhibit printed characters clearly and dis- 
tinctly, without straining that organ. It will, 
therefore, in every instance, be advisable to 
consult the artist of whom the glasses are 
purchased : for, though every person must 
eventually determine what lenses afford him 
the most accurate vision, the former will thus 
be enabled to accommodate them to the 
eye of the latter, with greater certainty 
‘and advantage. Besides the fatigue of trying 
a variety of glasses will thus be obviated ; and. 
the purchaser will procure a pair best adapted 
to the structure of his eyes.—Short-sighted per- 
sons ought always to make a very gradual al- 
lowance in changing their spectacles, so as to 
select others which magnify a little more than 
the preceding pair, though somewhat less dis- 
tinetly, without obscuring the object. Thus, 
their sight will be imperceptibly improved; 
and, after making use of less concave lenses, 
the defect of vision may, in process of time, 
be entirely remedied, These transitions, how- 
ever, ought not to be sudden, lest the resources 
of art should be too early exhausted. And as 
it would be difficult to meet either with a pair 
of glasses in the shops that exactly fit both 
eyes, or with a person whose organs of sight 
are both of a size and construction perfectly 
equal, it rationally follows, that such important 
choice should be separately made, with respect 
to each of these useful organs. 

Spectacles are generally transparent and co- 
lourless; though sometimes green lenses are 
preferred by those whose eyes are unable, to 
support a vivid light. Such colour is believed 
to be the most soothing to the human eye, 
though ittends at first in some degree to darken 
the object. Hence, this shade will prove be- 
neficial only to persons who possess strong but 
irritable eyes ; yet even such individuals should 
not indulge in it, if light-coloured objects con- 
tinue to assume a reddish tinge, after having 
tried the experiment fora few days. In all 
cases, however, spectacles ought to be employ- 
ed only in writing, reading, or similar occu- 
pations that render this artificial aid necessary ; 
and during which the eye is retained at an 
uniform distance. 


‘Dr. W. H. Wollaston took out in February, 
t 
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1804, a patent for what he considered a new 
invention in spectacles, in which each glass 
sliould be of the shape well known by the term 
meniscus, the focal distancesof the concave and 
convex faces to be varied as circumstances 
rendered necessary. Mr. W. Jones the op- 
tician has disputed the utility of this invention ; 
and has clearly proved that, whether it be use- 
ful or not, Dr. W. is not the original inven- 
tor. 

SPE’CTACLED. a. (from thenoun.) Furs 
nished with spectacles aida 

SPECTA/TION. s. (spectatio, Latin.) Re- 
gard ; respect (Harvey). 

SPECTA/TOR. s. (spectateur, Fr. spec- 
tator, Latin.) A looker-on; a beholder (S/.). 

SPECTA’TORSHIP. s. (from spectator.) 
Act of beholding (Shakspeare), 

SPE/CTRE. s. (specire, Fr. spectrum, Lat.) 
1, Apparition; appearance of persons dead 
(Stillingfleet). 2. Something made preterna- 
turally visible, 

SPE’CTRUM. s. (Latin.) An image; a 
visible form (Newton). 

SPE’CULAR. a. (specularis, Latin.) 1.. 
Having the qualities of a mirror or looking- 
glass (Donne). 2. Assisting sight. Improper 
(Philips). 

To SPE’/CULATE. ». n. (speculer, Fr, spe- 
culor, Latin.) To meditate; to contemplate ; 
to take a view of any thing with the mind 
(Dighy)- 

To Spz/cuLaTE. v. a. To consider atten- 
tively; to look through with the mind (Bro.). 

SPECULA/TION. s. (from speculate.) 1. 
Examination by the eye; view. 2. Examiner; 
spy (Shakspeare). 3. Mental view; intel- 
lectual examination ; contemplation (Hooker). 
4. A train of thoughts formed by meditation 
(Temple). 5. Mental scheme not reduced to 
practice (Temple). 6. Power of sight; not in 
use (Shakspeare). 

SpECULATION, in card-playing, a sociable 
and talkative round game, iu which many may 
join, using a complete pack of cards, bearing 
the same import as at whist, with fishes or 
counters, on which such a value is fixed as the 
company agree to; the highest trump, in each 
deal, wins the pool; and whenever it hap- 
pens that not one is dealt, the company pool 
again, and the event is decided by the suc- 
ceeding coup. After determining the deal, 
&c. the dealer pools six fishes, and every other 
player four; next three cards are given to each 
by one at a time, and another turned up for 
trump; the cards are not to be looked at, ex- 
cept in this manner,—the eldest hand shews 
the uppermost card, which, if a trump, the 
company may speculate on or bid for; the 
highest bidder buying and paying for it, pro- 
vided the price offered is approved. of by the 
seller, After this is settled, or if the first card 
do not prove trump, then the next eldest shews 
the uppermost card, and so on; the company 
speculating as they please, till all are discovered ; 
when the possessor of the highest trump, 
— by purchase: or lotherwise, gains the 
pool, 
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To'play this game well, littld more is réqui- 
site than a recollection of what superior cards 
of that particular suit have ‘appeared in the 
preceding deals, and a consequent calculation 
how far the trump offered has a probability of 
proving the highest in the deal then undeter- 
mined. } | . 

SPE’CULATIVE. «a. (from speculate.) 1. 
Given to speculation; contemplative (Hooker). 
2. Theoretical ; notional ; ideal ; not practical 
Bacon). ’ , 

SPE’/CULATIVELY. ad. (from specula- 
dive.) 1, Contemplatively ; with meditation. 
2. Ideally ; notionally ; theoretically. 

SPECULA’TOR. s.. (from speculate.) 1. 
One who forms theories (More). 2. (specula- 
teur, French.) An observer ; a contemplator 
(Brown). 3. A spy; a watcher (Broome). 

SPE/CULATORY. a. (from: speculate.) 
Exercising speculation. | 

SPE/CULUM. s. (Latin.). A mirror; a 
looking-glass (Boyle). ; 
_ SpecuLuM for reflecting telescopes, is made 
of a kind of white copper, consisting of 32 


parts of fine red copper, one of brass, 15 of: 


grain tin,’ and three of white arsenic. ‘The 
process given by the late J. Edwards, who 
was rewarded by the board of longitude for 
disclosing it to the public, was published in 
the Nautical Almanac for 1787, and is as 
follows : Melt the copper in a large crucible, 
employing some black flux, composed of two 
parts of tartar and one of nitre ; when melted, 
add to it the brass and the silver. Let the pure 
tin be melted into another crucible, also with 
some black flux. Take them both from the 
fire, and pour the melted tin into the fused 
mass in the large crucible. Stir the whole 
well with a dry spatula of birch; and pour off 
the fused nite ehibeeediditeli into a large quan- 
tity of cold water. The sudden chill of the 
water will cause the fluid metal to divide into 


an infinite number of small particles, which 


will cool instantly. 2. If the copper is com- 
pletely saturated, the fracture of one piece of 
this mixed metal will appear bright, and of a 
glossy look, resembling the face of pure quick- 
silver. But if it is a brown reddish colour, it 
wants a little more tin. To ascertain the 
_ Yequired proportion, melt a small quantity, 

known by weight, of the mixed metal, witha 
known very small part of tin; and, if neces- 
sary, repeat the trial with different doses, till 
the fracture of the new mixture looks as 
already described. Having now ascertained 
the necessary addition of tin that is required, 
proceed to the last melting of the whole metal, 
together with the additional proportional dose 
of tin; fuse the whole, observing the same 
cautions as before, and you will find that the 
mixture will melt with a much less heat than 
that for the first fusion. Have ready as many 
ounces of white arsenic ‘in coarse powder, as 
there are pounds in the weight of metal; wrap 
up the arsenic in a smal] paper, and: put it; 
with a pair of tongs, into the crucible’; stir it 
well with the spatula, retaining the breath to 
avoid the arsenical fumes or vapours (which, 


‘discharge the air. 


SPE 


however, are not found to be hurtful to the: 


Jungs) till they disappear; take the crucible 


off the fire, clear away the dross from the top. 
of the metal; pour in about one ounce of. 
powdered rosin, with as much nitre, in order 
to give the metal a clean surface, and pour out 
the metal into the moulded flasks. 3. The 
speculum should be moulded with the concave 
surface downwards, and many small holes 

should be made through the sand upwards, to. 
The moulding-sand from 
Highgate near London, used by the founders, 

7s as good as any for casting these metallic 
mirrors. ‘The cast metal should be taken out 
from the sand of the flasks whilst it is hot; or 
else it may happen to crack if left to cool 

within. See GrinpinGc, Mirror, TELE-. 
SCOPE, &c. 

SPECULUM OCULI. (from specio, to view.) 
An instrument used by oculists to keep the eye- 
lids open and the eye fixed. 

SPECULUM ORIs. An instrument to force 
open the mouth. | aN 

SPECULUM VENERIS. « See MILLEFO= 
Druin 

SPED. The pret. and part. pass. of speed. 

SPEECH. s. (from speak.) 1. The power. 
of articulate utterance; the power of express- 
ing thoughts by words, or vocal sounds( Watts). 
2. Language ; words considered as expressing 
thoughts (Mi/ton). 3. Particular language as 
distinct from others (Com. Prayer). 4. Any’ 
thing spoken (Shakspeare). 5. Talk ; men- 
tion (Bacon). 6. Oration; harangue (Swift). 
7. Declaration of thoughts (Milton). | 


SPEE’CHLESS. a. (from speech.) 1. De- 


prived of the power of speaking; made mute: 
or dumb (Raleigh). 2. Mute; dumb (Shaks- 
peare). ; 

To SPEED. ». n. pret. and part.” passive 
sped and speeded, (spoeden, Dutch.) 1. To 
make haste; to move with celerity (P/ilips).. 
2. (rpevian, to grow rich, Saxon.); To have 
good success (Shakspeare). 3. To succeed 
well or ill (South). 4. 'To have any condition, 
good or bad (Waller). 2 r 

To Speep. v.n. 1. To dispatch in haste; 
to send away quickly (Fairfax). 2.'To hasten ;; 
to put into quick motion (Shakspeare). 3. To. 
furnish in haste. 4. To dispatch ; to destroy; 
to kill; to mischief; to ruin (Pope). 5. To 
execute; to dispatch (Ay/lzffe). 6. To assist 5” 
to help forward (Dryden). 7. To make pros- 
perous (Sé, Pau/). . . 

SvEED. s: (spoed, Dutch.) 1. Quickness ; 
celerity (More). 2, Haste; hurry ; dispatch: 
(Decay of Piety), 3. The course or pace of a 
horse (Shaks.). 4. Success; event (Shaks.).. 

Speep (John), an Enylish historian and 
antiquary, was born at Farrington, in Cheshire, 
about 1555. _He was bred a taylor, but sir 
Fuk Greville, it is said, put him in the way: 
to pursue his studies. In 1596 he published 
his Theatre of Great Britain, and in 1614, 
The ‘History of Great Britain, from Julius 


RX 


Cesar to. king James J. He was also author — 


of a work in 8vo. called. The Cloud of Wit- 


nesses, OF the Genealogies of Scripture, con~ 


SPE 


firming the Truth of Holy tae and Hu- 
manity of Christ. He died in 1629, having 
survived his wife only one year. With her he 
had lived happily in the married state 57 years ; 
-and by her he had 12 sons and six daughters. 


SPE’EDILY. ad. (from speedy.) With . 


haste ; quickly (Dryden). 
SPE’EDINESS. s. (from speedy.) The 
quality of being speedy. 

SPEEDWELL, in botany. See VeRo- 
NICA. : 

SPE’EDY. a. (from speed.) Quick ; swift; 
nimble ; quick of dispatch (Dryden). 

“SPEIGHTS TOWN, a seaport of Bar- 
badoes, formerly much frequented by the 
Bristol traders, and thence called Little Bris- 
tol. It is situate on the N.W. coast of the 
island. Lon. 58«31 W. Lat. 13.15 N. 

SPELL. s. (rpel, Saxon, a word.) 1.A 
charm consisting of some words of occult 
power (Milton). 2, A turn of work (Carew). 
- To SPELL. v. a. pret. and part. passive 
spelled or spelt. (spellen, Dutch.) 1.'To write 
with the proper letters (Dryden). 2. 'To read 
by naming letters singly (Shakspeare). 3. ‘To 
charm (Dryden). 

To Spe... v. n. 1. To form words of letters 
(Locke). 2. To read (Milton). 3. To read un- 
skilfully (South). . 

SPELMAN (Sir Henry), a learned English 
antiquary and historian, born in Norfolk, 
‘about 1561. He was sent by king James three 
‘several times into Ireland upon public busi- 
ness; and at home was appointed one of the 
commissioners to enquire into the oppression 
of exacted fees, in all the courts and offices of 
England, as well ecclesiastical as civil, in 


_ | which he rendered such service, that govern- 


ment Ren} expressed the obligation by a 
present, and James I. conferred on him the 
honour of knighthood. In 1613 he published 
his De non temerandis ecclesiis: and in 1626 
the first part of his Glossary, The next 
work which he undertook was an edition of 
the English Councils, in which he was ‘en- 
couraged by archbishops Abbot, Laud, and 
Usher. The first volume was published in 
1639, but the second not till after his death, 
which happened in London in 1641. Sir 
Henry wrote several other works, all relating 
to ancient laws and customs. 

SPELMAN (sir John), eldest son of the pre- 
ceding, a very learned man, who had great en- 
couragement and assurance of favour from 
Charlies I. who knighted him, and presented 
him with the mastership of Sutton’s hospital : 
and after the civil war broke out often called 
him to his private council. He was author of 
several works. He died in 1643. 

‘SpetmMaw (Clement), youngest son of sir 
“Henry, was bred to the law, and became 
- puisne baron of the exchequer upon the resto- 
ration of Charles II, He published some 
pieces relating to the government, and a large 
preface to his father’s book De non teme- 
Fyandis ecclesiis. He died in 1679. (Watkins.) 
_ SPELLO, a‘ town of Italy, in Umbria. 
«Here are the ruins of a theatre, and other re- 


SPE 
mains of antiquity. It is seated on a hill, 
three miles N.W. of Foligni, and 13 N.-of 
Spoletto, Lon. 12. 24 E. Lat. 42, 50 N. 

To SPELT. v. n. To split; to break. 

SPELTER. See Zincum. 

SPENCE (Joseph), an elegant writer, was 
a fellow of New college, Oxford, where he 
took the degree of M.A. in 1727; ‘and in that 
year became first known to the learned world 
by An Essay on Pope’s Odyssey, in which 
some particular beauties and blemishes of that 
work are considered, in two parts, 12mo. 
With this criticism Pope was so little offended 
that he sought the acquaintance of the writer, 
who lived with him from that time in great fa- 
miliarity, attended him in his last hours, and 
compiled memorials of his conversation. The 
regard of Pope recommended him to the great 
and powerful, and he obtained very valuable 
preferments in the church. In June 1742 he 
succeeded Dr.’ Holmes as his majesty’s profess 
sor of modern history, at Oxford ; and in 1754 
was installed prebend of Durham. In 1747 
he published his Polymetes, or an Enquiry 
concerning the Agreement between the Works 
of the Roman Poets, and the Remains of the 
Ancient Artists, being an attempt to illustrate 
them mutually from each other. He was au- 
thor of several other ingenious works. Mr. 
Spence was unfortunately drowned in a canal 
in his garden, at Byfleet, in Surry, in 1768. 

SPENCER (Dr. John), a very learned di- 
vine, was born in Kent, in 1630, and educated 
at Corpus Christi college, Cambridge, where 
he proceeded through all his degrees, and of 
which college he was chosen master. In 1667 
he was preferred to the deanry of Ely. He died 
in May, 1695. His greatest works are, 1. Da 
Legibus Hebreorum Ritualibus & earum Ra- 
tionibus, 1685. 2. A Discourse concerning 
Prodigies, with another concerning Vulgar 
Prophecies, 8vo. 1665. 

Spencer (William), fellow of Trinity 
college, in Cambridge, a learned man, who 
published at the university press, in 1658, the 
eizht books against Celsus and Philocalia of 
Origen, with a corrected Latin version, and 
notes of his own, in 4to. OF 

To SPEND. v. a. (rpenvan, Saxon.) 1.'To 
consume; to exhaust; to waste (Milt.)..2. To 
bestow, as expence; to expend, as cost 
CIsaiah)., 3.'To bestow for any purpose 
(Boyle). 4. To effuse (Shakspeare), 5. To 
squander; to lavish (Wake). 6. To pass; to 
suffer to pass away (Job). 7. To waste; to 
wear out (Burnet). 8. To fatigue; to harass 
(Addison). 

To Sprenv. v. n. 1. To make expence 
(South). 2,.To prove in the use: as, pork 


fed with pease spends well (Temple). 3. 'To be 


lost or wasted: as, life spends in trifles 
(Bacon). 4. To be employed to any use 
(Bacon). 

SPE’NDER. s. (from spend.) 1. One who 
spends (Taylor). 2. A prodigal; a lavisher 
(Bacon). 

‘SPE’NDTHRIET. s. (spend ahd thrift.). 
A prodigal; alavisher (Swzft). - 
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SPENSER (Edmund), an English poet of 
the 16th century, was born at London, and 
educated in Pembroke-hall, Cambridge, where 
he took the degree of master of arts in 1576; 
but at Jength standing for a fellowship with- 
out success, this disappointment, together with 
the narrowness of his circumstances, forced 
him from.the university; and we find him 
next taking up his residence with some friends 
in the north, where he fell in love with his 
Rosalind, whom he so finely celebrates in his 
Pastorals, and of whose cruelty he has written 
such) pathetic complaints. The Shepherd’s 
Calendar, which is so full of his unprosperous 
passion for Rosalind, was the first of his works 
of any note, and this he addressed by a short 
dedication in verse to sir Philip Sidney, con- 
cealing himself under the humble title of Im- 
merito. After he had staid some time in the 
north, he was prevailed upon by some friends 
to quit his obscurity, and come to London, 
that he might be in the way of promotion. 
The first step he made towards preferment 
was his acquaintance with sir Philip Sidney, 
who was then in the highest reputation for his 
wit and polite accomplishments. Though 
nothing could have been more happy for Mr. 
Spenser than his being introduced to court by 
sir Philip, yet he did not immediately receive 
any great benefit from it. He was indeed 
created poet laureat to queen Elizabeth, but 
for some time only wore a barren laurel, and 
ossessed the place without the pension. The 
ord treasurer Burleigh had no taste for Spen- 
ser’s merit, and is said to have intercepted the 
queen’s favour to him. Faller, in his Wor- 
thies, observes, that her majesty, upon Spen- 
ser’s presenting some poems to her, ordered 
him a gratuity of an hundred pounds; but the 
lord treasurer objecting to it, said with some 
scorn of the poet, ** What! all this for a 
song?’’ To which the queen replied, «* Then 
give him what is reason.” Spenser waited for 
some time, but had the mortification to find 
himself disappointed of the queen’s bounty. 
Upon this he took a proper opportunity to 
present a paper to her majesty, in the manner 
of a petition, in which he reminded her of 
a order she had given in the following 
ines: 


I was promis’d on a time, 

To have reason for my rhyme ; 
From that time unto this seagon, 
I receiv’d nor rhime nor reason. 


This paper had, however, the desired effect, 
for the queen reproved the treasurer, and im- 
mediately directed the payment of the hundred 
pounds she had at first ordered. 

We find Spenser, some time after his ap- 
pearance at court, in considerable esteem with 
the most eminent men of that time. In 1579, 
he was sent abroad by the, earl of Leicester, 
but in what service he was employed is uncer- 
tain. He was afterwards recommended as se- 
cretary to the lord Grey of Wilton, on that no- 
bleman’s being appointed lord deputy of Ire- 
land; and he was at length rewarded by a 
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grant from queen Elizabeth of three thousand 
acres of land in the county of Cork. 

In this retirement he finished his Fairy 
Queen, and here he was a more successful 
jover than when he courted his Rosalind, for 
the collection of his sonnets are a kind of short 
history of the progress of a new amour, which 
we find ended in marriage, and gave occasion 
to an excellent Epithalamium, which no one 
could write so well as himself. Here he was 
visited by sir Walter Ralegh in his return from 
the Portugal expedition.in1589, who persuaded 
him to return to England, andintroduced him to 
the queen ; but in the Irish rebellion under the 
earl of Desmond, our author was plundered and 
deprived of his estate, and seems to have spent 
the latter part of his life with much grief of 
heart, under the disappointment of a broken 
fortune. He died in 1598, and was interred in 
Westminster Abbey. Besides his works al- 
ready mentioned, he wrote a poem called Mo- 
ther Hubberd’s Tale, Hymns, Daphnaida, 
and Elegies on sir Philip Sidney. He wrote 
likewise nine comedies, in imitation of the 
admired Ariosto, which are inscribed with the 
names of the nine Muses, but are unhappily lost. 

Spenser’s whole works, with his life. by 
Hughes, were published in 6 vols. 12mo. in 
1715 and 1750. 

SPERGULA. Corn-spurrey. In botany, 
a genus of the class decandria, order pentagy- 
nia, Calyx five-leaved; petals five, undi- 
vided; capsule superior, ovate, one-celled, 
five-valved. Seven species; four common to 
the corn-fields, moist sands, and wet moun- 
tains of our own country. The chief is S. ar- 
vensis, common corn-spurrey, with leaves in 
whorls; fruit reflected; seeds kidney-form ; 
flowers smal], white, terminal. In Holland 
it is cultivated, on unthrifty soils, where it will 
grow, as food for cattle. Poultry are fond of 
the seeds; which in Finland and Norway are 
had recourse to for bread, when the common 

rain fails. 

SPERM. s. (sperme, French; sperma, La- 
tin.) Seed; that by which the species is con- 
tinued (Bacon). . 

SPERMACETI. (spermatis-ceti, from 
ona, seed, @ omepw, to sow, and cee or cetys, 
the whale.) An oily, concrete, crystalline, 
semi-transparent matter, obtained from the 
cavity of the cranium of several species of 
whales. It was formerly very highly esteem- 
ed, and many virtues were attributed to it; 
but it is now chiefly employed in affections of 
the lungs, prima vie, kidneys, &c. asa soft- - 
ening remedy, mixed with mucilages, It is 
also employed by surgeons as an emollient in 
form of cerates, ointments, &c, The species 
of whale in which this material is found in the 
largest abundance is the physeter macrosepha- 
lus, or cachalot (see PHYSETER), and hence 
called spermaceti whale. But though sper- 
maceti 1s found among these animals in the 
cavity of the scull, it appears to be entirely 
different from the proper brain. When first 
extracted it is mixed with a considerable 
quantity of oil, which is separated by putting 
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the mass into a woollen bag and pressing it; 
by which the greatest part of the oil rans out, 
and then washing the residue with a warm 
weak alkaline ley, which dissolves and con- 
yerts into soap the remainder of the oil, leaving 
behind the spermaceti untouched. his lat- 
ter, after being repeatedly washed with soft 
water, is melted by a very gentle heat, the im- 
purities partly float on the surface, and partly 
sink to the bettom, and are thus got nid of; 
the fluid, in appearance, a perfectly pellucid 
oil, is now allowed to cool, and forms on con- 
gealing a mass of spermaceti. 

‘The colour of spermaceti is a pure, brilliant, 
almost silvery white; it is composed of semi- 
transparent crystalline plates; is softer and 
more brittle than white wax; has very little 
flavour, and only a sight tallowy odour. Its 
point of congelation is 112 Fahr. By the as- 
sistance of a wick, it burns with a clear white 
flame, superior to that of tallow, and without 
any disagreeable odour; and is hence very ge- 
nerally employed for candles. 

‘By distillation at a gentle heat spermaceti 


passes over in the state of a fluid oil, which ~ 


concretes on cooling, a very slight carbonace- 
ous residue being left in the retort. By re- 
peated distillation, however, the spermaceti 
becomes permanently fluid at the common 
temperature. It requires, according to Theu- 
venel, a much less heat for its volatilization 
than most of the other oils do, and therefore 
is less decomposed by the process; in particu- 
lar, no acid makes its appearance. But, ac 
cording to Crell’s experiments, a greater heat 


is required for its distillation than for that of © 


fat, the coagulated oil thus procured being 
partly white and partly brownish: by repeated 
distillation it affords a yellowish acid, becomes 
more fluid, but still coagulates in the cold. 
The acid, when rectified by distillation, is en- 
tirely colourless, and affords the same salts with 
eatths and alkalies as Crell’s sebacic acid. The 
oil unites with ammonia into a saponaceous 
emulsion. — . 

Spermaceti is soluble in boiling alkohol, 
though very sparingly, 150 parts of the men- 
_ struum being required for this purpose ; while 
the whole of the spermaceti appears to be re- 
precipitated as the solution cools. Warm 
ether dissolves it very copiously, but seems to 
retain none of it when cold. It dissolves sul- 
phur as other fat oils do. By long expo- 


sure to the air it acquirés a yellow tinge, and _ 


becomes rancid. 

SPERMACOCE. Button-weed.  Corol 

, one-petalled, funnel-form; seeds two, biden- 

_ tate. Twenty species; natives of the East or 

West Indies or of America. ‘The two follow- 

ing aye cultivated : | $43 
1. S, tenuior. Slender*button-weed. Grows 


to the height of two and a half feet; branches 


in pairs ; flowers in slender whorls towards the 

top of the stalks small, white and sessile. A 

_ native of Carolina and the West Indies. > 
2.8. verticillata. -Whorl-flowered button- 

weed, Stem shrubby, three or four feet high, 

sending out a few slender branches; flowers in 
YOL, XI. 


-cuneiforme, os multiforme. 
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thick globular whorls towards the top, smal! 
and white.’ A native of Jamaica. 

‘These are both increased by sowing the seeds 
on a moderate hot-bed in the spring, or in pots 
plunged into the bed. They require afterwards 
to be managed as exotics of the stove-kind. 

SPERMA/TICAL. Sperma/TIc. a. (sper- 
matigue, French, from sperm.) 1. Seminal; 
consisting of seed (More), 2, Belonging to the 
sperm (Ray). J ik 

To SPE/RMATIZE, v. n. (from sperm.) To 

ield seed (Brown). 


SPERMATOCELE. 


(onspuerounn, from 


onepaa, Seed, and xian, a tumor.) In surgery, 


a swelling of the testicle or epididymis from 
an accumulation of semen. It is known by 


a swelling of those organs, and from pain 


extending to the loins without inflamma. 


tion. - 


‘SPERMODERMIA, in botany, a genvs 
of the class cryptogamia, order fungi. Fungus 
quite simple, globular, sessile, spongy ; seeds” 
crowned, supplying the place of a bark. One 
spectes only, an exotic plant. 


SPERMO’LOGIST..8. (orepucroy@.) One 


‘who gathers or treats of seeds. 


To SPERSE. v. a. (sparsus, Latin.) To diss 
perse ; to scatter: notin use (Spenser). 

To SPET. v. a. To bring or pour abundantly 
(Milton). 

SPEUSIPPUS, an Athenian philosopher, 


nephew, as also successor of Plato. He pre- 


‘sided in Plato’s school for eight years, and dis- 


graced himself by his extravagance and de- 


‘bauchery. He died eaten of lice, or killed him- ° 
‘self according to some accounts, B.C. 339. 


He adhered very strictly to the doctrine of his 
master. ; 

To SPEW. v. a. (ppepan, Saxon, spenwen, | 
Dutch.) 1. To vomit; to eject from the stomach 
(Spenser). 2. To eject; to cast forth (Dry- > 


den). 3. 'To eject with loathing (Bacon). 


To Sprzew. v. n. To vomit; to ease the 
stomach (Ben Jonson). 
SPE/WY. a. (from spew.) 
(Mortimer). 
SPEZZIA, or Spetia, a town of Italy, in 
the territory of Genoa, with a good: harbour. 
It is seated at the foot of a hill, at the bottom 
of a gulf of the same. name, 47 miles S.E. of 
Genoa, and 65 N.W. of Florence. Lon. g, 
37 FE. Lat. 44. 10 N. 
To SPHA/CELATE. »v. a. To affect with a 
gangrene (Sharp). 
To Spua’ceLaTe. v, m. To martify; to 


Wet 5 foggy 


suffer the gangrene (Sharp). - 


SPHA’CELUS. (opentros, from ¢tacw, to: 
destroy.) A mortification of any part. See 
GANGRENE. . 

-SPHASNOID BONE. (0s sphenoides, from 
age, a wedge, and edocs a likeness; because it 
is fixed in the cranium like a wedge.) Os 
Pterygoid bone. 
The os sphenoides, or cuneiforme as it is called 
from its wedge-like situation arnidst the other 
bones of the head, is of a more irregular figure 
than any other bone, » It has been compared 
to a bat with its wings extended, ret resem- 
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blance is but faint, but it would be difficult 
perhaps to find any thing it resembles 
more. | 

We distinguish in this bone its body or 
' middle part, and its wings or sides, which are 
much more extensive than its body. 

Each of its wings or lateral processes is divided 
into two, parts. Of these the uppermost and 
most considerable portion, helping to form the 
deepest part of the temporal fossa on each side, 
is called the temporal process. ‘The other por- 
tion makes a part of the orbit, and is therefore 
named the orbitar process. The back part of 
each wing from its running out sharp to meet 
the os petrosum, has been called the spinous 
process; and the two processes, which stand 
out almost perpendicular to: the basis of the 
scull, have been named pterygoid or aliform 
processes, though they may be said rather to 
resemble the legs than the wings of the bat. 
Each of these processes has two plates and a 
middle fossa facing backwards; of these plates 
the external one is the broadest, and the internal 
one the longest. The lower end of the internal 
plate forms a kind of hook, over which passes 
the round tendon of the musculus circum flexus 
palati. Besides these, we observe a sharp mid- 
dle ridge, which stands out from the middle of 
the bone. ‘The fore part of it, where it joms 
the nasal lamella of the ethmoidal bone, is thin 
and straight; the lower part of it is’ thicker, 
and is received into the vomer. 

The cavities observable on the external sur- 
face of the bone are where it helps to form the 
temporal, nasal, and orbitar fossa. It has like- 
wise two fossz' in its pterygoid processes. Be- 
hind the edge, which separates these two fosse, 
we observe a smal] groove, made by a branch 
of the superior maxillary nerve in its passage to 
the temporal muscle. Besides these, it has 
other depressions, which serve chiefly for the 
origin of museles. 

Its foramina are four on each side. The three 
first serve for the passage of the optic, superior 
maxillary, and inferior maxillary nerves; the 
fourth transmits the largest artery of the dura 
mater. On each side we observe a considerable 
fissure, which, from its situation, may be called 
the superior orbitar fissure. Through it pass 
the third and fourth pair of nerves, a branch of 
the fifth, and likewise the sixth pair. Lastly, 
at the basis of each pterygoid process, we ob- 
serve a foramen which is named pterygoidean 
and sometimes Vidian, from Vidius who first 
deseribed it., Through it passes a branch of 
the external carotid, to be distributed to the 
nose. 

The os sphenoides on its internal surface af- 
fords three fosse. Twoof these are consider- 
able ones; they are formed by the lateral: pro- 


cesses, and make part of the lesser fosse of. 


the basis of the skull. The third, which is 
sinaller, is on the top of the body of the bone, 
and is called sella turcica, from its resemblance 
to a Turkish saddle. In this fossa the pitui- 
tary gland isplaced. “At each of its four angles 
is a-process. ‘They are called the clinoid: pro- 
cesses, and are distinguished by their situation’ 


SPH : 


into anterior and posterior processes. The two 
latter are frequently united into one. ) 

Within the substance of the os sphenoides, 
immediately under the sella turcica, we find 
two cavities, separated by a thin bony lamella. 
These are the sphenoidal sinuses. They are 
lined with the pituitary membrane, and, like 
the frontal sinuses, separate a muces which 
passes into the nostrils. In some subjects 
there is only one cavity; in others, though 
more rarely, we find three. 

In infants the os sphenoides is composed of 
‘three pieces, one of which forms the body of 
the bone and its pterygoid processes, and the 
other two its lateral processes. The clinoid 
processes may even then be perceived in a car- 
tilaginous state, though some writers have as- 
serted the contrary; but we observe no appear- | 


-ance of any sinus. 


This bone is connected with all the bones of 
the cranium, and likewise with the ossa maxil- 
laria,ossa malarum, ossa palati, and vomer. Its. 
uses may be collected from the description we 
have given of it. 

SPH ZNOIDALSUTURE. Sutura spha- 
noidalis. ‘The sphzenoidal and ethmoidal sutures 
are those which surround the many irregular 
processes. of these two bones, and join them te 
each other and to the rest. 


SPH ENO-SALPINGO-STAPHILINUS. 


See C1nCUMFLEXUS. 


SPHHNO-sTAPHILINUS. See LevaTor . 
PALATI. stip | 

SPHAERANTHUS. Globe-flower. In 
botany, a genus of the class syngenesia, order 
polygamia segregata. Calycle eight-flowered 5 
florets tubular, hermaphrodite and. indistinct 
female} receptacle sealy; downless. Six 
species ;, natives of India, Cochinchina, and 
the Cape. 

SPHAERIA, im botany, a genus of the : 
class cryptogamia, order fungi. Cases filled. with 
roundish, naked, gelatinous. seeds, ‘Fwenty- 
three species, thus subdivided : 

A. Simple: cases naked, solitary, or clus- 

tered, | . 

B. Simple: cases imbedded, distinct, or 

cohering. ' 

C. Compound: cases several, imbedded, 

These are natives of Kurope, and all of them 
indigenous to our own countrys being found 
parasitically on cabbage-stumps, the beech-tree, 
ash, and various others. 

SPHARIDIUM, in the entomology of 
Fabricius, a tribe of the coleopterous genus . 
StjEPpHa, whichsee. —. 

SPHZERISTERIUM. (opaspseepsov.) In an- 
tiquity, the seventh part of the ancient gym- 
nasium ; being that wherein the youth. prac- 


tised tennis-playing. 


The spheeristerium, or tennis-court, was be-. 
tween the place named palestra, and,that.where . 
they ran races, which was between the porti- 
coes and the outer wall, though Vitruvius does. . 
not make mention of it in the description. he. 
gives of the ancient gymnasium. a 

The exercise here performed. was’ called _ 
ohepicniny Spheeristica, which. some suppose , 
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3PHEROBOLUS, in botany, a gebus of 
the ¢lass cryptogamia, order. fungi. Fungus 
sessile, globular-concave, with a radiate or en- 
tire mouth, and ejecting a globular capsule. Two 
Species only, both common to our own country. 

SPHASROCARPUS, in botany, a yenus 
of the class cryptogamia, order eet owas 
inflated, perforated at top : seeds very numerous, 
collected into a globe. One species only : com- 
mon to our own country. 

_ SPHASROMACHIA: (omestpopenry ree.) In an- 
tiquity, a particular kind of boxing, wherein 
the comibatants had balls of stone or lead in 
tHeir hands, which were called copa. Ss 

SPHAGNUM. Bog-moss. In botany, a 

enus of the class cryptogamia, order musci. 
Tactile with the mouth naked, vail cut round, 
ts Base remaining on the lower part of the cap- 
sule. Seven species : four common to our own 
country; three exotics. The common bog- 
moss grows on our bogs in wide patches, so as 
frequently to cover a large portion of their sur- 
face. The stalks are from two inches to two 
feet, irregularly surrounded with numerous 
conical pendant branches, and terminated with 
a rotaceous cluster of erect short ones. The 
Lapland matrons dry and lay up this moss ig 
their cradles to supply the place of bed, bolster, 
and bed-coverings; and being changed night 
dnd morning, it keeps the infant clean, dry, and 
warm. It is sufficiently soft of itself; but the 
tetider mother, not satisfied with this, covers 
the moss with the downy hairs of the rein-deer ; 
and thus provides a most delicate nest for the 
babe. | pany 

Séveral of these species have a peculiar power 
of preserving their vegetation for months and 
petfiaps years, when packed up in boxes, or 
suspended in the atmosphere, from which, like 
the epidendruin flos aeris, it is probable that it 
continues to derive a considerable portion of its 
nutfiment. | a 

In consequence of this extraordinary faculty 
it has lately been employed by Mr. Salisbury, 
of Brompton, as a material for packing other 
plants, and keeping their roots moist during a 
long voyage, and that with a success that pro- 
mises to be of the utmost importance. ‘The 
history of this curious and valuable fact is too 
interesting for us to suppress, and we shall 
therefore copy it from Mr, Salisbury’s own ac- 
count as communicated to the Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts and Commerce... 


«© Much stil! remains to. be accomplished by. 
the assiduous botanist; for instance, neither. 
the plants producing the cinchona, or which 
nourish the cochineal, have yet reached our, 


soul, nor are we even acquainted with those 


which yield many of our most useful drugs. - 
This is owing,.in‘a great measure, to the diffi- . 


culty of procuring perfect seeds, it being a well 
Known fact, that many kinds will not vegetate, 
if left dry but a 
tte ii lty of keeping plants alive during 


long voyages has been almost an insuperable 


y 


‘but a short time after gathering ; and. 
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obstacle. Impressed, therefore, with the im- 
portance of the subject, L wrote to you on the 
Oth of January last, and have now the pleasure 
of communicating to the Society of Arts, &c. 
for the benefit of the public, farther particulars 
of the mode I have discovered ; _and by which 
] am convinced, from actual experiments, trees 
or plants of all kind’,may, with ease and cer- 
tainty, be transported from any part of the globe 
to this country and our colonies ; being confi- 
dent, that our commerce-will be improved by 
a more certain mode of exporting the numer- 
ous fruits with which our nurseries exclusively 
abound. . __ a 403 re pe 

©T had; some time ago, an opportunity of 
viewing a large heap of moss (sphagnum palus- 
tre, Linn.) which had been collected for deco- 
rating a grotto. I observed, that, although it 
had lain exposed for several months in the heat 
of summer, yet, with the exception of the very 
outside of the heap, its particles appeared in 
the same state as when first collected, and that 
a gentle state of vegetation was still going on. 

moreover observed, that several species of 
heaths, grasses, and plants, that had been by 
chance collected in the heap, were pfeserved; 
and in several instances had the same appear- 
ances as when growing; others were a little 
blanched for want of light; but even these 
were alive, and capable of growing by proper 
management. These circumstances led me to 
make some experiments to ascertain how long 
trees of different kinds might be preserved iit 
this substance, when excluded from the ex- 
ternal air; and I so far succeeded, as.to keep 
them for six months, part of which time had 
been extreme hot weather, and L had afterwar 
the pleasure of getting them to grow in my. 
garden equal to any that had been transplanted 
the same season. _ , } 

“* As I have endeavoured to discover what 
property this particular moss possesses, wher 
compared with others generally used for packing 
plants, I shall remark; that, as its name im- 
plies, it is in a great. measure ah dquatic, and 
consequently not liable to injury from moistures, 
which it has the power of retaining in a won- 
derful degree, whilé all the spécies of hypnumi 
cannot be prevented from rotting, unless they 
are kept perfectly dry ; and although the mosses 
in genetal, when moistened with water, are 
useful to wrap round the roots of trees. when 
packed up, yet they gradually undergo a decom= 
position ; and consequently, if plants were com~ 
pletely enveloped therein, they would decay in 
time from the same cause, which I have proved 
in many instances. ‘ ; 

_ ‘1 was therefore led to ascribe the advantages, 
which the sphagnum palustre possesses, to its 
property of holding water, and résisting fer- 
mentation ; and Iam confirmed in this opinion, 
by a letter, which I have received from my 
worthy friend Mr. A. T.. Thompson, to whom 
I had submitted some of that moss, for a che- 
mical analysis. BG. 8) abe 

_*© The manner in which I have been accus« 
tomed to pack up plants is as follows. When. 
the moss is collected from the bogs in which it 
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giows, it should be pressed, in order to drain 
out as much moisture as possible, and having 
‘boxes prepared of sufficient sizes for the young 
trees (which may in some instances be short- 
ened in their branches), I lay in the bottom of 
the box as much moss as will, when pressed 
with the foot, ‘remain of the thickness of four 
inches. A layer of the plants should then be 
put thereon, observing that the shoots of each 
other do not touch, and that the space of four 
inches be left round the sides; after this, an- 
other layer of moss, about two inches thick, is 
placed, and then more plants; and I thus pro- 
ceed, till after the whole of the plants are 
eer down as tight as possible, and the box 

lled within four inches of the top, which 
space must be filled with the moss: the con- 
tents are then trodden down with the foot, and 
the box nailed closely up. : 

<‘ When trees are intended to be sent to 

distant countries I should advise such to be 
selected as are small and healthy; and when 
arrived at their place of destination they should 
be cut down quite close, even to the second or 
third eye from the graft, or, in trees not graft- 
ed, as near the former year’s wood as possible ; 
and having prepared bets according to the fol- 
lowing mode, let them be planted therein, to 
serve as a nursery ; for trees of every description 
suffer 30 much from remoyal, that, unless the 
weather is particularly favourable, they do not 
recover it for some time, even when only trans- 

lanted in their native climate. I do not think 
it advisable, therefore, to plant them at ‘once, 
where they are liable to suffer from want of 
water, and other attentions necessary to their 
perfect growth. [I therefore recommend beds 
to be thus prepared for them, viz. On some 
level spot of ground, mark out beds five feet 
wide, and leave walks or alleys between them, 
of two feet wide, throwing a portion of the 
earth out of the beds upon the alleys, so as to 
leave them four inches higher than the beds. 

‘‘ Ifthe ground is shallow, and the under 

stratum not fit for the growth of trees, the 
whole should be removed, and the beds made 
good with a better soil. 

» *¢ The advantage arising from planting trees 
in this way is, that, the beds being lower than 
the walks, the water which is poured on, for 
support of the trees, is prevented from running 
off. ‘Fhe plants are also less exposed to the 


influence of the winds; and, if a dry and hot: 


season should immediately follow after they are 
planted, hoops covered with mats, straw, or 
canvas, may be placed over them, to prevent 
the sun from burning the plants, and to hinder 
a too speedy evaporation of moisture. 

. © In warm climates, canvas cloth will answer 
best for these shades, to be fixed during the 
heat of the day, so as to prevent the surface of 
the mould from becoming dry; and if a little 
water be sprinkled upon the canvas, once or 

_ twice during the day, it will keep it tight, and 
produce a moist atmosphere underneath, which 
will greatly facilitate the growth of the plants, 

«* These shades should be removed: at the 
setting of the sun, and the plants then watered, 


ture; and the power of resisting fermentation, - 
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when they will also receive the benefit of the 
dews during the night. In the morning the 
shades should be replaced, and the plants thus 
protected till they can stand the open air, to 
which they ele gradually be inured by re- 
moving the shades daily more and more, till 
they can be wholly taken away. — ’ 
©The plants should be planted in rows 
across the beds, about three inches distancé. 
from each other, and the rows slfould be about 
nine inches apart; and when the plants have 
grown thus for one year, they may be removed 
to the places where they are intended to re- 
main.” ; ae . 
The following is Mr. Thompson's account 
of the chemical properties of the sphagnum, | 
“© The analysis of the moss, which you put 


into my hands, has afforded the following 


result. cs 

‘«« A portion of it macerated in boiling dis- 
tilled water, for twenty-eight hours, yielded @ 
pale straw-coloured, slightly mucilaginous in- 
fusion, which was nearly insipid, and of a dis- 
agreeable odour. RONEN iy eve 
~ «The infusion of litmus was reddened when, 
added to it. . With the nitrate and acetite of 
barites, insoluble precipitates were thrown 
down, as was also the case with the acetite of 
lead. Sulphate of iron gave a very slight olive 
tinge to the infusion, after standing eight 
hours; and with the’ solution of gelatine a 
small quantity of a whitish flocculent precipi- 
tate was formed, after standing twelve hours. 
The oxalic acid, a solution of pure ammonia, 
and the nitrate of silver, produced no effect on, 
the infusion. pa adie on 

** The conclusion to he drawn from these 
results is, that the moss contains in its compo-. 
sition, beside the ordinary principles of vege- 
tables, a very small portion of gallic acid, and 
of tannin, bme sulphuric acid in an uncom- 
bined state, mucilage, and extractive matter. . 


‘No inference can, therefore, be drawn from 


these results, which explains in any degree the 
effects of the moss in preserving the vegetables 
that are enveloped in it; nor is there ay efiect 
roduced in the air by it, more than is produced. 
ie mosses in eel when in an uncorrupted 
state; other causes to explain the preservative 
property of the moss must therefore be looked 
for, and these are to be found, in my opinion, 
in the peculiar qualities of the moss, conneeted 
with its own existence as a living plant. 

‘* Plants which are taken from the earth, 
and packed up to be sent abroad, or to any 
distance so considerable as to keep thefn for. 
some length of time in the package, will not 
vegetate when again taken out of it and planted, . 
unless some degree of vitality has been pres 
served during the period that they have beer 
out of the eround. i ahi ge he chy 

‘© To preserve this, four circumstances are 
essential in the packing material; softness, in . 
order that the delicate parts of the enveloped 
vegetable be not injured ; looseness, that a cer- 
tain portion of.air be contained in it, and that - 
an equal temperature may be preserved ; mois- | 


~ 
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and the putrefactive process. All of these cir- 
cumstances this moss possesses in a remarkable 
degree ; its power of absorbing and retaining 
moisture is more considerable than that which 
perhaps any other moss possesses, it is light, 
soft, and loose in its texture, and its vitality is 
so considerable, ‘as to catry on the powers of 
vegetation, and Boittaqaently to enable it to re- 
sist fermentation and putrefaction for a very 

great lengin of time. ° anit ine 
«* Placed under such circtimstances, the 
lants, which are packed up in the moss, en- 
joy a kind of life in some degree similar to that 
enjoyed by an animal in a torpid state, the 
functions of life are supported at a very low 
state, but still sufficient to preserve them in a 
situation to be acted upon by favourable circum- 
stances, when again planted. Such is the 
theory I have formed of the effect of this moss 


\ 


in preserving plants; the many necessary calls | 


of my profession have not allowed me time suf- 
ficient to investigate the subject with all the 
attention I could have wished to have bestowed 
on it, and must also plead my apology for the 
hasty manner in which my opinion is presented 
to you. I consider the discovery of much value, 
both to botany and agriculture.” 

Mr. Salisbury accompanied the notice of his 
new and valuable mode of preservation to the 
Society of Arts with a box containing speci- 
mens of tulip trees and liquid amber trees, 

© which,” says he, ‘* were packed up close 
from September, 1807, till March, 1808: they 
were then planted in my nursery; and the 
whole, amounting to several hundreds, have 
grown equally as well-as they would have done, 
if only transplanted from one part to another of 
(the same\pround?*: °°" ors hii 

** In February last,” he continues, “ I sent 
to Boston in New England two packages in 
this way, each containing upwards of nine’ 
hundred trees of different kinds; and I have 
lately received the pleasing intelligenee, that 
they have all arrived safe and done well, but 
that some fruit trees sent to the same gentle- 
man, packed in the usual way, were all spoiled, 
owing to the heat of the hold of the vessel, in 

_ which all the packages were placed.” ) 

And in a subsequent communication he ob- 
serves, ** In addition to the account which I 
delivered to you, respecting my method of 
packing plants for exportation in the sphagnum 
palustre moss, I beg leave to observe, that, at 
the tine the case was packed up, which I sent 
to the Adelphi in January last, a similar pack- 
age was sent from me to Sierra Leone, by de- 
sire of the African Institution, who wished to 
introduce into that colony the mulberry tree for 
feeding silk worms; also different kinds of 
vines, and other fruit trees, amounting in the 
whole to nearly fifteen hundred trees. 


‘© They arrived there in about four months 
after the package was made up, and the trees _ 


were planted under the direction of a gentle- 
man, to whom I gave a copy of the instruc- 
tions, which accompanied my former letter to 
you of last January. The following account of 
them has since appeared in the African Herald. 


‘A number of fruit and other trees, among 
which are the white and red mulberry, vines, 


&c. have been sent from London, by order of 
the African Institution; all of which are at. 


“present growing here, in a very flourishifg 


state; and a piece of ground is clearing in the 
mountains, to which they are intended to be 
removed the next season. 

_ * T requested the gentleman, to whose ma- 
nagement the plants were entrusted, to acquaint 
mie how they succeeded, and to use the same 
moss in packing up for me some of the wild 
plants of that neighbourhood, which he did in 
June last; and at the same time I received a 
letter from Mr. Macaulay of that place, with 
the following intelligence. * The plants which 
were bought of you, aid sent out by the African 
Institution, all thrive very well, except the tea 
tree, sour sop, and ‘a few others. The mul- 
berries, &c. grow most luxuriantly ; most of 
the trees have been removed to a more tem~ 
perate situation, about three miles hence, where 
the remainder wil! soon also be planted.’ 

“¢ This letter arrived by the Derwent, cap- 
tain Colombine, who also brought me a box of 
plants packed up in the moss, which had been 
previously sent with the above; and although 
the package did not arrive at Brompton before 
the 5th of October last, the plants were in a 
fine state of vegetation, and are now growin 
in my hot-house; and even the moss itself had 
preserved its vegetative state, and was perfect. 

© T have been thus particular in my descrip- 


-tion of the fact, as it 1s a corroborating proof 


of the utility of this moss for such purposes ; 
and as the removal of trees cannot be otherwise 
effected in long voyages, without great expense 
and inconvenience,” si ’ 

SPHENE, in mineralogy, a species of the 
genus Titanium, which ‘see. | 
* SPHENOCLEA, in botany, a genus of the 
class pentandria, order monogynia. Corol fivee 
cleft, iess than the calyx; capsule two-celled, 
compressed, opening transversely all round ; 
stigma capitate, permanent. One species only, 
s. zeylanica, a native of Malabar and Ceylon. 

SPHENOIDES (Os). See Spu#norp 
BONE. — oh - 

SPHERE. s. (sphera, Latin.) 1. A globe; 
an orbicular body ; a body of which the cen- 
tre is at the same distance from every point of 
the circumference (Milton). 2. Auy globe of 
the mundane system (Dryden). 3. A globe 
representing the earth or sky (Dryden). 4. 
Orb; circuit of motion (Milton). 5. Pro- 
vince; compass of knowledge or action; em. 
ployment (Shakspeare). 

To SPHERE. v.a. (from the noun). 1. To. 
place in a sphere (Shakspeare). 2. To form 
into roundness (Milton). 

SPHERE, is a solid contained under one uni- 
form round surface, such as would be formed’ 
by the revolution of a circle about a diameter 
thereof as an axis. See Geometry. 

Properties of the Sphere are as follow : 

1. A sphere may be considered as made up 
of an infinite number of pyramids, whose coms 
mon altitude is equal to the radius of the sphere, 


Sphere. Or, 

_ 4. ‘The surface of the whole sphere is equal 
to the area of a circle whose radius is equal to 
the diameter of the sphere. And, in like man- 
ner, the curve surface of any segment, whether 
greater or less than a hemisphere, is equal to a 
circle whose radius is the chord line drawn from 
the vertex of the segment to the circumference 
of its base, or the chord of half its arc. 

5. The curve surface of any segment or zone 
of a sphere is also equal to the curve surface 
of a cylinder of the same height with that por- 
tion, and of the same diameter with the sphere, 
Also the surface of the whole sphere, or of a 
hemisphere, is equal to the curve surface of its 
circumscribing cylinder. And the curve sur- 
faces of their corresponding parts are equal, 
that are contained between any two places pa- 
rallel to the base. And consequently the sur- 
face of any segment or zone of a sphere is as 
its height or altitude. : | 

Most of these properties are contained in 
Archimedes’s treatise on the sphere and cylin- 
der. And many other rules for the surfaces 
and solidities of spheres, their segments, zones, 
trustums, &c. may be seen in Dr. Hutton’s 
comprehensive Treatise on Mensuration. 

SPHERE (Armillary). See ARMILLARY. 

 ‘Spwere of activity of a body, is .the ut- 
most space to which the influence of such body 
extends. 

. SPHERE, in astronomy, that concave orb or 
expanse which appears to invest our globe, and 
in which the heavenly bodies, the sun, meon, 
stars, planets, and comets, appear to be fixed 
at_an equal distance from the eye. This is also 
called the sphere of the world; and it is the 
subject of spherical astronomy. 

This sphere, as it includes the fixed stars, 
from whence it is sometimes called the sphere 
of the fixed stars, is immensely great. So much 
so, that the diameter of the earth’s orbit is 
vastly small in respect of it; and consequently 
the centre of the sphere is not sensibly changed 
by any alteration of the spectator’s place in the 
several parts of.the orbit: but still in all points 
of the earth’s surface, and atall times, the in- 
habitants have the same appearance of the 
sphere ;, that is, the fixed stars seera to possess 


the same points in the surface of the sphere. 
For, our way of juc ging of the places, &c. of 
the stars, is to conceive right lines drawn from 
the eye, or from the centre of the earth, 
through the centres of the stars, and thence 
continued till they cut the sphere ; and the 
points where these lines so meet the sphere 
are the apparent places of those stars. | 

The better to determine the places of the 
heavenly bodies in the sphere, several circles 
are conceiyed to be drawn in the surface of it, 
which are called circles of the sphere. { 

SPHERE, In geography, &c. denotes a certain 
disposition of the circles of the surface of the 
earth, with regard to one another, which varies 
in the different parts of it. 

The circles originally conceiyed on the sur- 
face of the sphere of the Meee are almost all 
transferred, by analogy, to the surface of the 
earth, where they are conceived to be drawn 
directly underneath those of the sphere, or in 
the same positions with them; so that, if the 
planes of those of the earth were continued to 
the sphere of the stars, they would coincide 
with the respective circles on it. Thus, we 
haye an horizon, meridian, equator, &c. on 
the earth. And as the equinoctial, or equator, 
in the heavens, divides the sphere into two 
equal parts, the one north and the other south, 
so does the equator on the surface of the earth 
divide its glabe in the same manner. And as 
the meridians in the heavens pass through the 
poles of the equinoctial, so do those on the 
earth, &c. With regard then to the position 
of some of these circles in respect of others, 
we have a right, an oblique, anda parallel 
sphere. . . 
ae right or direct sphere is that which has 
the poles of the world in its horizon, and the 
equator in the zenith and nadir. In an ob- 
lique sphere, the equator, as well as the axis, 
cuts the horizon obliquely. And in a paralled 
sphere, the poles are in the zenith and nadir, 
and the equator and all the parallels of latitude 
are parallel to the horizon, 

SPHERICAL. Spue’ric. a. (from sphere.) 
1. Round; orbicular ; globular (Kei). 2. 
Planetary; relating to the orbs of the planets 
(Shakspeare). 

SPHERICAL TRIANGLE. . 
METRY. 

SPHE’RICALLY..ad. In form of a sphere. 

SPHE’RICALNESS. Spue’aicity. s. (fom 


See Tricono- 


sphere.) Roundness; rotundity; globosity 
(Digby). | 
SPHERICS, the doctrine of the sphere, 


particularly of the several circles described on 
its surface; with the method of projecting the 
same ona plane, See PROJECTION OF THE 
SPHERE, _ eN, 
SPHEROID, a solid. body approaching to. 
the figure of a sphere, though not exactly 
round, but having one of its diameters longer. 
than the other. Be bi 
. This soiid. is usually considered as generated 
by the rotation of an oval plane figure about 
one of itsaxes, If that be the lorger or trans- 
verse axis, the solid so gencrated is called an 
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oblong spheroid, and sometimes ‘prolate, which 
resembles an egg, or a lemon 3 but if the oval 
revolve about its shorter axis, the solid will be 
an oblate spheroid, which resembles an orange, 
and in this shape also is the figure of the earth, 
and the other planets. The capacity of a sphe- 
roid, whether prolate or oblate, is two thirds 
of that of its cireomscribing cylinder. 
_ SpHeRomp (Universal), a name given to the 
solid generated by the rotation of an ellipse 
about some other diameter, which is neither 
the transverse nor conjugate axis. “This pro- 
duces a figure resembling a heart. See Hut- 
‘ton’s Mensuration, p. 352, 2d ed. 
SPHEROIDAL, or SpHERoi’DICAL. a. 
(from spheroid.) Having the form of a sphe- 
roid (Cheyne). 
SPHE’RULE. s. 
globe (Cheyney. 
SPHEX. Savage. In zoology, a genus of 
the class insecta, order hymenoptera. Mouth 
with an entire jaw, the mandibles horny, in- 
curved, toothed ; lip horny, membranaceous at 
the tip; feelers four; antennas with about ten 
articulations ; wings in each sex plane, incum- 
bent, and not folded; sting pungent, and con- 
cealed within the abdomen. | 
This genus contains insects, perhaps the 
‘most fierce and rapacious of this class of beings. 
The savage, or ground bee, does not feed upon 
honey, or accommodate its young with that 
‘kind of provision. "They attack insects much 
beyond their own size, and that whether they 
are defenceless or armed ; for they are provided 
with strong jaws, and a sting porsoned with a 
liquor fatal to every animal they engage. The 
savage seizes boldly on the insect he attacks, 
and gives it a stroke of amazing force, After 
this first encounter, he falls down, as if he had 
himself received the mortal blow ; but it is 
only to rest from his fatigue, and to observe 
the effects of his pfowess. Presently the 
wounded animal dies; and while yet palpi- 
tating with life, the savage devours those or- 
gans which he finds most palatable, leaving 
the greater part entire. 
It is thus that the sphex riots in the blood 
of hundreds of insects; and his family is no 
sooner increased, than the carnage becomes 
proportioned to the number of young he has 
to support. After the female has deposited 
her eggs in the bottom of a cell dug in the 
ground, or in the mud wall ofa cottage, the 
whole apartment is crammed with multitudes 
of living and dead insects, destined to be the 
food of the future progeny. Thus their houses, 
like the renowned caves. of the giants, are. 
strewed with dead. This operation 1s no sooner 
over, than the parent insects stop up the 
‘hole at the entrance of the cell, to prevent the 
escape of such of the wretched captives as may 
‘yet be alive: and hence the young, when they 
leave their eggs, find themselves amply sup- 
plied with provision, They devour, one after 
another, all the carcases with which they are 
provided; and by the time their last fly is 
eaten, they have no longer occasion for food, but 
are changed each into chrysalis, which after- 


(spherula, Latin.) A little 
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ward become savages of one species or another, 
according to that of the parent pair. 

The individuals belonging to the division B 
are found chiefly on umbellate plants; the 
larves without feet, soft, and inhabiting the 
body of some other insect, on whose juices it 
exists: the pupe has rudiments of wings, A 
hundred and twenty-nine species, scattered 
over the globe; seven common to our own 
country. They are thus subdivided : 

A. Antennas setaceous ; lip entire, tongue- 

less, ‘The tribe evania of Fabricius. 

B. Antennas filiform; lip emarginate, with 

a bristle on each side; tongue inflected, 
trifid. 

a. Abdomen petiolate. 

€. Abdomen sessile. 

The following may serve as examples. 

1. S. spirifex. Turner savage. Of a ches- 
nut brown, with a shade of blue; eyes large 
and black ; antennas brown ; body ferrugi- 
nous; thorax and abdomen connected together 
by a yellow thread; wings of a dusky brown, 
and sting yellow. 

Inhabits Europe and Egypt, in cylindric ca- 
vities, wrought within like a honey-comb, on 
the sides of cliffs, and on the mud-walls of cot- 
tages. It is found in our own country. 

@. S. viatica. Black; slightly hairy ; wings 
brown; fore part of the abdomen ferruginous 
with black bands; seizes and buries caterpil- 


Jars one by one in its cells, depositing at the 


same time an egg in each, and then closing 
them up. 

3. S. sabulosa. Black and hairy; the se- 
cond and third joints of the abdomen ferrugi- 
nous. Inhabits sandy and gravelly places, in 
which the female digs holes with her fore-feet, 
pawing like a dog, in order to form cells for the 
deposit of caterpillars or spiders. Like the last 
she deposits one in each, and at the same time 
drops one of her own eggs, and fills up the 
opening. See Nat. Hist. Pl. CLX XVIII. 

SPHINCTER. (opixenps from cpiysw, to 
shut up.) The name of several muscles, whose 
office is to shut or close the aperture around 
which they are placed. ) 

SpHINCTER ANI. Sphincter externus of 
Albinus and Douglas. Sphincter cutaneus of 
Winslow. A single muscle of the anus, which 
shuts the passage through the anus into the 
rectum, and pulls down the bulb of the ure- 
thra, by which it assists in ejecting the urine 
and semen. It arises from the skin and fat 
that surround the verge of the anus on both 
sides, near as far as the tuberosity of the ischi- 
um; the fibres are gradually sollected into an 
oval form, and surround the extremity of the 
rectum. It is inserted by a narrow point into 
the perineum, acceleratores urine, and trans~ 
versi perinei; and behind into the extremity of 
the os coccygis, by an acute termination. 

S. ANI CUTA‘NEUS. See SPHINCTER ANI. 

S. ANI EXTERNUS. See SPHINCTER ANI. 

S. ANI INTERNUS. Albinus and Douglas 
call the circular fibres of the muscular coat of 
the rectum which surround its extremity by 
this name, 
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SpHincTER LABIoRUM. See Oxnicuna- 
R1S ORIS, po: 

S. orts. See OrBicuLaRis ORIS. 

S. vacing. A muscle which contracts 
the mouth of the vagina, and compresses its 
corpus cavernosum, 

S. vesicz. Constrictor cunni of Albinus. 
Second, muscle of the clitoris of Douglas. This 
muscle arises from the sphincter ani and from 
the posterior side of the vagina near the peri- 


eum); from thence it runs np the side of the . 


vagina, near its external orifice, opposite to the 
nymphe, covers the corpus cavernosum, and 
is inserted into the crus and body or upicn of 
the crura clitoridis. Its use is to contract the 
mouth of the vagina. 
SPHINX, in fabulous history, a monster 
which had the head and breasis of a woman, 
the body of a dog, the tail of a serpent, the 
wings of a bird, the paws of a lion, and an hu- 
man voice. It sprang from the union of Or- 
thos with the Chimera, or of Typhon with 
Echidna. The Sphinx had been sent into the 
neighbourhood of Thebes by Juno, to punish 
the family of Cadmus, and it raised continual 
alarms by proposing enigmas, and devouring 
the inhabitants if unable to explain them. The 
Thebans, however, were told by the oracle, 
that the Sphinx would destroy herself as soon 
as one of her enigmas was explained. In this 
enigma she wished to know what animal walk- 
ed on four legs in the morning, two at noon, 
and three In the evening. Upon this Creon, 
king of Thebes, promised his crown and his 


sister Jocasta in marriage to him who could 


deliver his country by a successfal explanation. 
It was at last happily explained by Cdipus, 
who observed, that man walked on his hands 
and feet when young or in the morutog of life, 
at the noon of life he walked erect, and in the 
evening of his days he supported his infirmities 
upon a stick. (Vide Gipirvs). The Sphinx 
no sooner heard this explanation than she 
dashed her head against a rock, and immedi- 
ately expired. -” . 

Spuinx. Hawk-moth. In zoology, a ge- 
nus of the class insecta, order lepidoptera. An- 
tennas somewhat. prismatic, tapering at each 
end; tongue (in most) exserted; feelers two, 
reflected ; wings deflected. A hundred and 
seventy-five species; thus divided into sec- 
tions. 

A. Antennas scaly ; feelers hairy; tongue 

“spiral. 

B. Antennas cylindrical; tongue exserted, 

truncate; wings entire: forming the tribe 

sesia of Fabricius. 


©. Antennas thicker in the middle; tongue 


exserted, setaceous : 
Fabricius. rs 

‘Of this genus about fifteen or sixteen inha- 
bit our own country: the rest are scattered 
over the globe, and belong to different quar- 


the tribe zygena of 


fers. ‘They fly abroad only in the ‘morning 


and evening, are very slow on the wing, and 
often make a humming kind of noise: the 

extract the nectary of flowers with the tongue: 
she Jarve has sixteen feet, and is pretty active ; 
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that of the zygzena is thick, fat, and covered 
with short hairs; that of the sesia generally 
naked, unarmed, and thinner towards the 
head ; the others have generally a sharp, stiff, 
erect horn behind, The pupe is quiescent; 
that of the zygena folliculate, and a little 


_ tapering forwards; the rest naked and smooth ; 


that of the sesia pointed at each end, of the 
others very obtuse behind. 

‘The following species are chiefly worthy of 
notice. 

1. S. ocellata. Wings angular, lower ones 
rufous, with a blue eye. Larve solitary, tailed 5s 
rough, green with oblique, lateral, pale stripes, 
and .ocellate dots: pupe dark chesnut brown. 
Inhabits England and Europe generally on 
the willow ; the larve retires under ground in 
order to submit to its change into the chrysalis 
state in the month of August or September, 
and in the following June appears a complete 
insect, 

2. 5S. atropos. Wings entire; lower ones 
yellow, with two brown bands ; abdomen yel- 
Jow, with black belts. Larve solitary, tailed, 
yellow, dotted with black, and divided blue 
and green lateral transverse lines, tail reflected ; 
pupe dark brown, with five black stigmata on 
each side. Both the insect and larve or ca- 
terpillar are highly beautiful: the latter is 
principally found on the potatoe and the jas- 
mine, these plants being its favourite food. It 
usually changes into its pupe state in Septeni- 
ber, retiring for that purpose pretty deep be- 
neath the surface of the earth: the complete 
insect emerging the following June or July. 

The most remarkable part of this insect is 
the representation of a death’s head, which is 
seen upon the upper part of the thorax : this 
mourntul picture is formed by a large irregular 
gray patch, marked with two black dots near 
the middle, In the province of Brittany the 
people were afflicted during a certain season 
with an epidemic disorder, which often proved 
mortal; the inhabitants were greatly alarmed 
by the unusual numbers of these insects, 
which the common people imagined came to 
forebode their destruction, by this portentous 
representation upon their backs. The Royal 
Academy was consulted, whether the sphinx, 
by its uncommon numbers, might not be the- 
cause of this calamity, so great was the alarm 
which their appearance created. 

The sphinx atropos, when hurt, has the 
power of uttering a dismal and melancholy. 
cry, like a mouse; owing, perhaps, to the vioe 
lent rubbing of some of its scaly members, 

3. S. ligusiri, ‘Wings entire; lower ones 
rufous with three black bands; abdomen red 
with black belts. Larve tailed, green, with 
oblique lateral streaks, flesh-colour before, and 
white behind ; pupe brown, the tail four- 
toothed, Found on privet, lilac, the poplar, 
and some other trees, in July and August ; 


changes to its pupe state in September, retiring 


underground for this purpose ; and in the en- 
suing June emerging into the form of the com- 
plete insect. — ; 

4. 5. fillipendule, Upper wings oblong- 
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eval, dark shining green with blood-red spots ; 
lower wings red with dark green edging.’ Larve 
pale yellow, wtth rows of squarish black spots, 
often seen feeding on various grasses and other 
meadow plants: does not retire under ground 
for its transformation, but incloses itself in an 
oval shining yellow web of silk, attached to a 
grass-spike. The complete insect emerges from 
the pupe in about three weeks, and is found on 
the drop-wort, whence its specific name. 

SPHONDY’LIUM. (caov8uasoy, from ¢7ov- 
dude, vertebra; named from the shape of its 
root; or probably because it was used against 
the bite of a serpent, called ¢aavduxc.) This is 
supposed to be the branekursine. See BaNea 
URSINA. 

SPHYGMUS. Spuyxtis. (from spvgw, to 
leap.) ‘The pulse: whence asphyxy, loss of 
pulsation ; pulselessness; lifelessness. 

SPI’AL. s. (espial, French.) A spy ; a scout; 
a watcher: obsolete (Fairfax). 

~SPICA. (from spes, hope; from ¢m&%, to 
extend; or from ONAY USs /éol. for olayuss 
whence spicus, spica, and spicum; for it is 
used in all the three genders.) In botany,.a 
spike.—Flores sessiles sparsim alterni in pedun- 
culo communi simplict.—In Term. Bot. 461, 
sparsim is omitted.—A species of inflorescence, 
in which sessile flowers are (scatteringly) alter- 
nate on a common simple peduncle.—As in an 
ear of wheat, rye, or barley; many of the 
grasses; in lavender, mullein, agrimony, Xc. 
A spike is | 

1. Simple, distich, compound, glomerate. 

2. Ovate, cylindric, ventricose, interrupted. 

3. Imbricate, jointed, branching, one- 
ranked, or secundine, linear, ciliate, leafy, 
_bristle-shaped, comose or terminated with a 
bush of leaves, scariose. 

SPICA VIRGINIS, in astronomy, a star of 
the first magnitude in the constellation Virgo. 

SPICE, any kind of aromatic drug or con- 
diment, that has hot and pungent qualities ; 
rs pepper, nutmeg, ginger, cinnamon, cloves, 

re. 

Serce (All). In botany. See Pimento 
and Myrrus. 

Spice (Carolina All). 
THUS. a 

SPICE ISLANDS. See Motuccas. 

To Spice. v. a. (from the noun.) To season 
with spice (Donne). 

SPI’CER. s. (from spice.) One who deals 
in spice (Camden)« 

SPV’CERY. s. (espiceries, French.) 1. The 
commodity of spices (Raleigh). 2. A reposi- 
tory of spices (Addison). . 

aes and SPAN. Quite new; now first 
used.’ 

SPI’CKNEL or SpiGwe-.s. (meum.) The 
herb maldmony or bearwort. 

SPI'COSITY. s. (spica, Latin.) The qua- 
lity of being spiked like ears of corn; fulness 
of ears. fey et 

_SPICULA. A spicule or spikelet: A par- 
tial spike, or a subdivision of it: as in some 
rasses, 


SPICY. a. (from. spice.) 1. Producing 


See CALYCAN- 


SiPel 


‘spice ; abounding with aromatics ( Dryden}, 


2. Aromatic; having the qualities of spice 
(Pope). 
SPIDER, in entomology, See ARANEA. 
SPIDERWORT, inbotany. See AnTHE- 


“RICUM. ' 


SPIELMANNIA, in botany, a genus 
of the class didyhamia, order. angiospermia. 
Calyx five-cleft ; border of the corol five-cleft ; 
the orifice closed with hairs; stigma hooked ; 


drupe tubercled, with a two-celled nut. One 


species only, a shrub of the Cape, bearing 


divided into twa equal hemispheres, j 
SPIGELBURG, a town of Westphalia, 


capital of a county of the same name, 22 miles 
SW. of Hildesheim. Lon. 9. 46 E. Lat, 
51. 56 N. ; 

SPIGELIA. Worm grass. In botany, a 
genus of the class pentandria, order monogy~ 
nia. Corol funnel-form, capsule double, twos 
celled, many-seeded. ‘Two species. 

1. S. anthelmia. Stem herbaceous; upper 
leaves in fours; a native of the West Indies ; 
and formerly employed as an anthelmintic in 
medicine, though probably inferior in strength 
to the next species. 

2.5. manjandica. Perennial worm grass, 
Stem square, all the leaves opposite, sessile, 


entire; flowers large, spiked, swelling in the 


middle, deep-red. The whole of this plant, 
but most commonly the root, is employed as 
an anthelmintic by the Indians and inhabit. 
ants of America. Dr. Hope has written in 
favour of this plant, in continued and remit- 
ting low worm fevers: besides its property of 
destroying the worms in the prime viz, it acts 
as a purgative. | 
Both these plants are still sold, in some 


places, as vermifuges, under the name of 


Indian pink. 
SPIGELIAN LOBE. See Lrper. 
SPIGNEL. See ATHAMANTA. 
SPVYGOT. s. (spijcker, Dutch.) A pin or 


peg put into the faucet to keep in the liquor 


(Shakspeare). 

SPIKE. s. (spica, Latin.) 1. An ear of 
corn, &c. See Spica. 2. A long nail of iron 
or wood ; a long rod of iron sharpened (Addi- 
SON). ; 
To Spixe. v.a. 1. To fasten with long 
nails (Moxon). 2. To set with spikes (/Vise- 
man). 3.'T'o make sharp at the end. 

SPrKeE (Oil of), a name sometimes given to 
essential oil of turpentine; an article much 
used by varnishers and painters. 

SPIKENARD. See Narpus and Bac- 
CHARIS. | | 

SPILANTHES, in botany, a genus of 
the class syngenesia, order polygamia equalis. 
Receptacle chafly, conic ; down consisting of 
two awns, one of them less, calyx nearly 
equal. Nine species; natives of South Ameri- 
ca, the West Indies, or Ceylon; annuals, with 
white or yellow radiate flowers. 

SPILEMBURGO, a town of Italy, in 
Venetian Friuli, 37 miles N.W. of Aquileia, 
and 47 N. by E. of Venice. Lon. 12. 15 E. 
Lat. 46. 10 N, 
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SPILL. s. (spijlen, Dutch.) 1, Asmall shiver 
ef wood, or thin bar of iron (Mortimer). 2. 
A small quantity of money (Ayliffe). 

Fo SPitu. v. a, (ppillan, Saxon; spillen, 
Dutch.) 1. To shed; to lose by shedding 
(Daniel). 2. To destroy} to mischief (Davies). 
8. To throw away (Zickel). 

To Spiiy. v.n. 1. To waste; to be lavish 
(Sidney). 2. To be shed; to be lost by being 
shed (Watés). 

SPI“YLLER. s. (We know not whence de- 
-rived.) A kind of fishing line (Carew). 

SPILOMA, in botany, a tribe of the cryp- 
togamic class LepRARIA, whieh see. 

SPILSBY, a town in Lincolnshire, with a 
market on Manday, seated on the side of a 
hill, 30 miles E. of Lincoln, and 132 N. by E. 
of London. Lon. 0.7 E, Lat. 53.12 N. 

SPILTH. s. (from spill.) Any thing poured 
eut or wasted (Shakspeare). 

To SPIN. ». a. pret., spun or span, part. 
‘spun. (ypinnan, Saxon; spinnen, Dutch.) 1. 
“To draw out into threads (Exodus). 2.'To 
form threads by drawing out and twisting any 
filamentous matter (Dryden). 3. To protract ; 
to draw out (Addison). 4. To form by de- 
grees; to draw out tediously (Dighy). 5.'To 
put into a turning motion, as a boy’s top. 

' To Spin. von. 1. To exercise the art of 
spinning, or drawing threads (More). 2. To 
stream out in a thread or small current (Dray- 
ton). 3. To move round as a spindle (Milton). 

SPINA ACIDA. See BerBeris. 

SPINA BIFIDA. A tumour upon the spine 
of new born children immediately about the 
lower vertebrze of the loins, and upper parts of 
the sacrum ; at first it is of a dark blue colour, 
but in proportion as it increases in size, ap- 
proaches nearer and nearer to the colour of the 
skin, becoming perfectly diaphanous. 

From the surface of this tumour a pellucid 
watery fluid sometimes exudes, and this cir- 
cumstance has been noticed by different au- 


thors. It is always attended with a weakness, © 


or, miore properly speaking, a paralysis of the 
lower extremities. The opening of it rashly 
has proved quickly fatal to the child. Tal- 
pius, therefore, strongly dissuades us from 
attempting this operation. Acre] mentions a 
case where a nurse rashly opened’ a tumour, 
which, as she described it, was a blood bag on 
the back of the child at the time of its birth, 
in bigness equal to a hen’s egg, in two hours 
after which the child-died. From the dissec- 
tion it appeared that the bladder laid in the 
middle of the os sacrum, and consisted of a 
coat, and some strong membrane, which pro. 
ceed from a long fissure of the bones. The 
extremity of the spinal marrow lay bare, and 
the spinal duct in the os sacrum was uncom- 
monly wide, and distended by the pressure of 
the waters. Upon tracing it to the head, the 
brain was found nearly in its natural state, but 
the ventricles contained so much water that 
the infundibulum was quite distended with it, 
and the passage between the third and fourth 
ventricle was greatly enlarged. : 


He likewise takes notice of another case, . 
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where a child lived about eight years labouring 
under this complaint, during which time it 
seemed to enjoy tolerable health, though pale. 
Nothing seemed amiss in him, but such a de- 
gree of debility as rendered him incapable to 
stand on his legs, 

The tumour, as in the former case, was in 
the middie of the os sacrum, of the bigness of 
a man’s fist, with little discolouring; and 
upon pressing it beeame less. When opened 
it was found full of water, and the coats were 
the same as in the former, but the separation 
of the bones was very considerable. The spinal 
marrow, under the tumour, was as small as 
a packthread, and rigid; but there were no 
morbid appearances in the brain. 

Spina CERVINA. (so called from its thorns: 
resembling those of the stag.) Rhamnus ca- 
tharticus. Spina infectoria. Cervispina. Purg- 
ing buckthorn. The fruit or berries of this 
shrub, rhamnus ecatharticus of Linnéus (rham- 
nus spinis terminalibus floribus quadrifidis 
digicis, foliis ovatis, caule erecto. C. O. 
Pentandria, monogynia), have been long re-~ 
ceived into the materia medica: they contain 
a pulpy deep green juice, of a faint unpleasant 
smell, a bitterish, acrid, nauseous taste, which 
operate briskly by stool, producing thirst, dry- 
ness of the mouth and fauces, and severe 
gtipings, unless some diluting liquor be drank 
plentifully after it: made into syrup, it is the 
officinal preparation, which at present is rarely 
prescribed except as a drastic purge. See 
Raamuus. 

_ SPINA INFECTORSA. 
VINA, 

SPINA VENTOSA, in surgery, a. tumour 
arising from an internal caries of a bone. It 
most frequently occurs in the carpus and tarsus, 
and is known by a continual pain in the bone, 
and a red swelling of the skin, which has a | 
spongy feel. 

SPINACH, in botany. See Sprnacuta. 

Sprnac# (Strawberry). See BLiTuM. 

SPINACHIA. Spinage, or Spinach. In 
botany, a genus of the class dioecia, order 
pentandria, Male: calyx five-parted ; corol-: 
less. Fem.: calyx four-cleft; corolless; styles 
four; seed, one within the hardened calyx. 
Two species only. 

1. S. oleracea, Garden spinach. Fruit 
sessile, unarmed, or prickly. Of this species 
there are several varieties cultivated in the 
kitchen-garden. The common spinach, in- 
tended for winter use, should be sown on an 
open spot of ground in the latter end of July, 
observing to do it, if possible, when the wea- 
ther is rainy. When the young plants are 
come up, the weeds must be destroyed, and 
the plants left at about five inches asunder. 
The ground being kept clear of weeds, the 
spinach will be fit for use in October. The 
way of gathering it to advantage is only to 
take off the longest leaves, leaving those in the 
centre to grow larger: and at this rate a bed of 
spinach will furnish the table for the whole 
winter, till the spinach sown in spring is be- 
come fit for use, which is commonly in April. 


See SPINA CER- 
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This plant of Linnéus is sometimes directed 
for medicinal purposes in the cure of phthisi- 
cal complaints; made into a poultice, by 
boiling the leaves and adding some oil, it 
forms an excellent emollient. As an article 
of food it may be considered as similar to cab- 
bage and other oleraceous plants. 

2. S. fera. Wald spinach. Producing its 


fruit on peduncles. A native of Siberia. 
SPYNAL. a. (spina, Lat.) Belonging to 


the back bone. 

SpinaL MARROW. See MEDULLA SPI- 
NALIs. . Ei ga | 
 SPINALISCERVIOIS, in anatomy. This 


muscle, which is situated close to the vertebree 


at the posterior part of the neck and upper 
part of the back, arises, by distinct tendons, 
from the transverse processes of the five or six 
uppermost vertebra of the back, and, ascend- 
ing obliquely under the complexus, iis inserted, 
by small tendons, into the spinous processes of 
the sixth, fifth, fourth, third, and second ver- 
tebre of the neck. 

Its use is to extend the neck obliquely back- 
wards, 

SPINALIS DORSI, inanatomy. This is the 
name given by Albinus to a tendinous and 
fleshy mass, wiich is situated along the spi- 
nous processes of the back and the inner side 
of the longissimus dorsi. 

It arises tendinous and fleshy from the spi- 
nous processes of the uppermost vertebra of 
the loins, and the lowermost ones of the back, 
and is inserted into the spinous processes of the 
nine uppermost vertebra of the back. 

Its use is to extend the vertebree, and to 
assist in raising the spine. ; 
» SPLNALONGA, a seaport of the island of 
Candia, with a good harbour and a citadel. 
It is situate near a cape of the same name, 30 
miles E. of Candia. Lon. 25. 48 E. Lat. 
35. 20 N. 

SPVNDLE. s. (ppin‘ol, ppimvel, Saxon.) 
L. The pin by which the thread is formed, and 
on which it is conglomerated (Maine). 2. A 
long slender stalk (Mortimer). 3. Any thing 
slender: whence spindle shanks (Dryden). 

_ SPINDLE, in geometry, a solid body gene- 
rated by the revolution of some curve line 
about. its hase or double ordinate; in opposition 
to. a conoid, which is generated hy the rota- 
tion of the curve aboui its axis or absciss, per- 

pendicular to its ordinate. 

-_. Phe spindle is denominated circular, ellip- 
tic, hyperbolic, or parabolic, &c. according to 
the figure of its yeneratitig curve.’ See Hut- 
ton’s Mensuration, in several places. 
_SPINPLE, in mechanics, sometimes denotes 
the axis of a wheel, or roller, 8c. ; and its 
ends are the pivots. 

Yo Sei/Nove. v. x. (from the noun.) To 
shoot into.a long small stalk (Bacon). 

SPINDLESHAINKED. a. (spindle and 
Shani.) Having small legs-( Addison). 
. SRINDLE-suUAPED, in botany, See Fusi- 
FORM. 
SPINDLE TREE. See EvonyMvs. - 
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' SprnpLe Treg (Bastard). SeeCeLasTRus. 
SPINE. (from spina, thorn; so called from 
the spine-like processes of the vertebrae.) Spina 
dorsi, Columna ‘spinalis.. CGolumna_ verte- 
bralis.. A bony column or pillar extending in 
the posterior part of the trunk from the great 
occipital foramen to the sacrum. It is com- 
osed of twenty-four bones called vertebra. 
The cavity that runs down the middle, and 
which contains the spinal marrow, is called 
the specus or theca vertebralis. See VERTE- 
BR#& and ANATOMY. 
_ SPINELL, in mineralogy, a species of ruby, . 
of a rose-red hue, and generally distinguished 
by the name of balais, or balass ruby. It is 
the gemma spinellus of Gmelin’s edition of 
Linnéus. . See Gemma. 
This stone, which is usually obtained from 
the island of Ceylon, is usually crystallized. 
The form of its integrant particles is the tetra 
hedron. ‘The primitive form of its crystals is 
a regular octahedron,, composed of two four- 
sided pyramids applied base to base, each of 
the sides of which is an equilateral triangle. 
In some cases two opposite sides of the pyra- 
mids. are broader than the other two; and 
sometimes the edges of the octahedron are 
wanting, and narrow faces in their place. For 


figures and descriptions of these and other 


varieties of these crystals,-the reader is referred 
to Romé de Lisle and the abbé Estner. It. 
occurs also’ in tetrahedrons, in rhomboids 
whose faces have angles of 120° and 60°, in 
rhomboidal dodecahedrons, and in four-sided 
prisms terminated by four-sided pyramids. 

The texture of the spinell 1s foliated. Frac- 
ture conchoidal. Itslustreis3. Transparency 
2to4. It causes a single refraction. Hard- 
ness 13. Specific gravity 3.570 to 3.625. 
Colour red, of various shades : sometimes also 
blue, green, and yellow. The constituents of 
the spinell are, according to ; 


ot Klaproth, 
86.00 alumina 76 alumina 
8.50 magnesia 16 silica’ 


5.25 chronie acid 


ot 


99.70 


8 magnesia 
1.5 oxyd of iron 


101.5 

There is another species of spinell which 
has lately much engaged the attention of the 
mineralogists, and which has been denomi- 
nated, by the abbé Haitiy, pleonast spinell, 
Fhis, which may be regarded as a brown gar- 
net or schoerl in truncated dodecahedrans of 
Romé de Lisle, was originally found in the 
island of Ceylon, among tourmalines and other 
crystalline substances, with which it was con- 
founded. Delamétherie first. made a distinct 
species of it under the name of ceylanite. 
Sometiine afterward he found it in rocks 
thrown up by Vesuvius. Mr. Lhermina sub- 
sequently observed it in the same rocks: and 
Mr. Lewis Cordier lately obtained it from 


almost all the volcanic rocks in the environs of 


Closterlach on the borders of the Rhine. Dra- 
parnaud mentions pleonast in the breccia of 


! 
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the little basal tic mountain of Montferrier: in 


fact it is met with there in a tufa, that has the , 


form of a breccia. ‘* I have never yet found it,” 
says M. Marcel de Serres, “in a breccia, but 
like those that came from Ceylon, whjch are 
most commonly im amorphous or réunded 
masses, that have experienced a commence- 
ment of alteration, Perhaps this word is too 
strong to mark the state in which this sub- 
stance is found, for it appears too hard to alter 
easily; yet its colour is so dull that it appears 
to be altered.” 

Apparently the pleonast is a very accidental 
mixture in the breccia: a few of the crystals, 
detached from the rocks in which they were 
contained, have been united to the various sur- 
rounding substances by some cement, Crystal- 
lized pleonast rubies are found likewise in the 
bottom of the gullies at the foot of the little 
mountain of Montferrier, and almost always 
on the surface of the Detritus of the surround- 
ing substances. 

A totally different situation, where this sub- 
stance equally presents itself, and in pretty 
large quantity, is at Soret, on the left bank of 
the Lez, about a mile from Montpellier. It 
is found on the surface of a sand mixed with 
shells and bowldered quartz. This sand rests 
on strata of sandstone, and very various and 
heterogeneous agglomerations of the same na- 
ture. Sometimes these strata are covered by 
others of shelly limestone, filled chiefly with 
the oyster, cockle, and acorn shell.  Vhe 
oysters frequently contain others, which ap- 
pear to have grown in theircavity. The strata 
of sandstone are very irregular, most frequently 
horizontal, and containing numerous concre- 
tions of sandstone, in the shape of pears, ap- 
ples, and tears, almost always in the same 
position ;. which indicates that these concre- 
tions were-not formed in the manner of com- 

_mon stalactites, but as the nodules of silex. 

It appears evident, that the pleonasts occur 
in them accidentally, and were brought thither 
hy the waters. Some have been since found 
in the volcanic, hill of Valmahargues, 6 kil. 
(33 miles) north of Montpellier; and likewise 
in a stratum of basaltic tufa 3 kil. (15 fur- 
Jongs) long, at the bottom of a hill called low 
Héout, or lou Ndeut, near Prades, on the 
north-east of Montferrier. 

A question, by no means uninteresting, 
that naturally presents itself, is, whether the 
pleonast ruby be a volcanic product or not. 
From its hardness it might be presumed that 
it is altogether foreign to the lavas,'and formed 
in the humid way, anterior to its deposition 
in the strata where it is found. It may be 
said, that none has yet been seen in the laya 
of the Vivarais, Auvergne, Etna, the Lipari 
islands, Iceland, or the Isle of France; but 
only in the cavities of some rocks of Vesuvius, 
Somma, Closterlach, and Campania. Hence 
we have sufficient reason to believe, that it 
belongs to the primitive rocks, and that to see 
it intimately united with the tourmalines of 
Ceylon is sufficient to convince us of this.’ 
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' Bronguiart however is of opinion, that this 
mineral, as well as the telesia, or corundum, 
belongs to the secondary trap formation. © His 
Opinion is founded perhaps upon that of Wer- 
ner; who judges from the nature of the strata, 
of which the sand containing corundums ap- 
pears to be the remains, that those of a hard- 
ness much superior to the pleonast must belong 
to that formation. ‘Thus as basaltes and basal- 
tic tufa are rocks of the secondary trap moun- 
tains, and these are met with in the places 
where the pleonast is found, this opinion ap- 
pears to have some probability: but as we 
have not yet any accurate description of the 
mineralogical situation of the corundums;' and 
as the adamantine spar is found in’ granite 
rocks, entering even into their composition in 
the same manner as feldspar; we may consider 
the corundum, adamantine spar, and pleonast, 
as belonging exclusively to the primitive form- 
ations. This opinion however can rank only 
as a probability, till we have a precise knows 
ledge of the mineralogical situation of these in« 
teresting substances. . 

SPINELLANE, a gem lately discovered:by 
M. Nose, and described by him in a paper in- 
troduced into vol. Ixix. of the Journal de Phy. 
sique, on the mineralogy of the mountains of 
the Rhine. He found it on the banks of the 
lake of Laach, near Andernach. It is in a 
rock composed of various substances, as oxyd 
of iron, quartz, hornblende, mica, and some 
other substances, to which he has given pecu- 
liar names, such as, | 

1. A variety of tabular feldspar, which he 
calls sanidin ; j 

2. Another substance, erystallized in small 
silky tufts, which he calls desmin.: 

The spinellane has a brownish colonr, 

_ Its form appears to be that of a hegaedral 
prism, terminated by triedral pyramids with 
rhomboidal faces. 5 diated 
__ Mr. Nose however imagines, that he has 
observed a great many points of resemblance 
between it and the balass ruby, or spinelle, 
whence he has been led to give it the name of 
spinellane. ne: 

It does not rank very high in point of hard- 
ness, but is sufficiently hard to scratch glass. 

SPINESCENT. Spinescens. In botany, 
becoming hard and thorny. Incident to pee 
tioles and stipules. Mae8 

SPINET. (trom the Latin.) A stringed 
musical instrument formerly much in use, - 
somewhat similar to the harpsichord, and, like 
that, consisting of a case, sounding-board, keys, 
Jacks, and a bridge. The difference of the 
spinet and harpsichord is, that the latter is 
Eee and contains two or three sets of jacks: 
and strings so disposed and tuned as to admit of 
a variety of stops, while the former has only 
one set of jacks and strings, and consequently: 
only one stop, 

When the spinet was first brought into use,’ 
though its invention was certainly anterior to 
that of the harpsichord, is not exactly known. 
But that it is derived from the harp is evident 
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from its character as well as construction, in- 
ternal and external: and, indeed, it was origi- 
nally called the couched harp, though since des 
nominated spinet, from its quills, which re- 
semble thorns, called in Latin spine. : 

SPINV’FEROUS. a. (spina and jero, Lat.) 
Bearing thorns. | et 

SPINIFEX, in botany, a genus of the class 
polygamia, order dioecia, Calyx, glume two- 

valved, two-flowered ; the valves parallel to 
the rachis; corol, glume two-valved, awnless; 
stamens three; styles two; seed one. One 
species only, an East Indian grass with lasge 
glaucous culms; leaves crowded at the joints, 
Spinonsattheend. 
SPINNER. s. (from spin.) 1. One skilled 
in spinning (Graunt). 2. A garden spider with 
long jointed legs (Shakspeare). . 
> SPINNING, the act of reducing silk, flax, 
hemp, hair, wool, or other matter, into thread. 
Spinning is either performed on the wheel, or 
with a distaff and spindle, or with other ma- 
chines proper for the several kinds of working. 
Hemp, flax, nettle-thread, and other like ve- 
getable matters, are to be wetted in spinning: 
silks, wools, &c. are spun dry, atteast they do 
not stand in need of water: ah @is, however, 
a way of spinning or reeling silk as it comes off 
the cases or balls, where hot, or even boiling, 
water is to be used. The vast variety and im- 
portance of these branches of our manufactures,. 
which are produced. from cotton, wool, and 
flax, spun into yarn, together with the cheap- 
ness of provisions, and the low price of labour, 
4n many foreign countries, which are the rivals 
of our trade, have occasioned many attempts 
at home to render spinning more easy, cheap, 
and expeditious. Sir R. Arkwright has carried 
the invention- to a high degree of perfection. 
He not only contrived methods for spinning 
cotton, but obtained a patent for making cot- 
rb flax, and wool, into yarn. See Corron, 

c. 

SPINNING WHEEL. s. (from spin.) The 
wheel by which, since the disuse of the rock, 
the thread is drawn (Gay). 

_SPINO/SITY. s. (spinosus, Lat.) Crabbed- 
ness ; thorny or briary perplexity (Glanville). 

SPVNOUS, a. (spinosus, Lat.) Thorny; 
full of thorns. . 

SPINOZA (Benedict de), the son of a Por- 
tuguese Jew. settled at Amsterdam, where he 
was born in 1633, He commenced philo- 
sopher early in life; publicly embraced Chris- 
tianity, for which the Jews attempted to assase 


sinate him ; and in the end made a great noise . 
in the world by his atheistical principles and 


writings. He was probably the first who re- 
duced atheism to a system; but in other re- 
'spects his doctrine was the same with that of 
several: philosophers both ancient and modern. 
He retired into the country that he might not 
be interrupted in his speculations, and was 
sometimes three months without going out of 
his lodgings. This retired life did not hinder 
his name from spreading. The free-thinkers 
came to him from all parts. 
count offered him the place of professor of phi- 


The palatine . 
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‘lovophy at Heidelberg; but he refused it. He 


died at the Hague in 1677, aged about 44 years. 
He is said to have been honest, obliging, and 
very regular in his morals; which we need not 
be more surprised at than to see people live an 
irregular life though mentally persuaded of the 
truths of the gospel. 

SPINOZISM, or Sprnosism, the doctrine 
of Spinoza, or atheism and pantheism proposed 
after the manner of Spinoza. 

SPI“NSTER. s. (from spin.) 1. A woman 
that spine (Shakspeare). 2. (In law.) The 


general term for a girl or maiden woman . 
(Swift). ; 

_ SPYNSTRY. s. (from spinster.) The work 
of spinning. 


SPINTHERE, a mineral discovered by the 
abbé Hatiy imbedded in calcareous spar from 
Dauphiné. Colour greenish ; found crystal- 
lized in irregular dodecahedrons composed of a 
double four-sided pyramid, obliquely truncated. 
at the apexes. ‘The crystals are very small and 
brightly shining; fracture lamellar; hardness 
inferior to that of .glass; translucent on the 
edges :, melts before, the blow-pipe. without 
much difficulty. It has not been analysed. 

SPINY. a. (spina, Lat.) ‘Thorny ; briary ; 
perplexed ; difficult (Digby). + 

SPLO, in zoology, a genus of the class ver- 
mes, order mollusca. Body projecting from a 
tube, jointed and furnished with dorsal fibres ; 
peduncles or feet rough with bristles and placed 
towards the back; feelers two, long, simple; 
eyes two, oblong. Two species, as follows. 

1. S. seticornis, Feelers thin and striate. 
Inhabits the ocean, principally where there is 
a clayey bottom; about three inches long; the 
tube composed of agglutinated particles of earth, 
thin, erect, and thrice as long as the body: 
from this the animal projects its capillary white 
feelers in search of food, which consists of smalt 
marine worms ; body whitish with a tinge of 


- green, and a red line down the middle of the 


back, the hind-part sea-green ; the fore-part 
blackish-grey with transverse white strie; head 

ale. : : 
c 2.58. filicornis. Feelers thick and annulate. 
Inhabits the seas about Greenland; an inch 
long. Body oblong, yellowish or reddish, with 
a cinereous line in the middle and at each end ;, 
tube fragile, erect, greenish, from which it 
projects its feelers in search of planariz and 
other small marine worms. 

SPIRALA, in botany, a genus of the class 
icosandria,-order pentagynia, Calyx five-cleft; 
petals five; capsules superior, two-valved, 
many-seeded, T'wenty-two species; the greater 
number shrubby, the rest harbaceous; chiefly 
natives. of Europe and North America; three 
or four common to our own country. 

The following are cultivated. _ 

1. S. salicifolia, Willow-leaved spirea; of 
which not less than four varieties are found 
wild in our wet’ woods. ae 

2.8. tomentosa. Scarlet spirea. 

3.5. hypericifolia. Hypericum-leaved spi- 
rea. ary eA. . 
4,5, argentea. Silvery-leaved spirza.. , . 
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5. S. chamedrifdlia: Gérmander-leaved 
spireed. VAY 

6.S: crenata. Havwthotreledved spitea. 

7. $. trileba: Thret:lobe-leaved spitea. 

8. 8. dpulifolig. Curratt-leavetl spirsea: 

9: Si serbifolias Service-leavéd spirdea: 

10.5. aruncus. Goat’s-beard sptraa. 
tt. 3S: filipendala: Conimon dropwort. 
Found wild in our pastures. | re Nao 

12.5. ulmaria. Meadow-sweet. Queeti of 
the meadow. Found wild in our meadows. 

13. S. trifelidta. THreezleaved spireea. All 
the shrubby sorts may be propagated by cut- 
tings, suckers, or layers. The herbaceous may 
be increased by seetls ot partirig the roots. The 
double-flowered can only be presefved by the 
Jast method. | 

SPIRAA (African). See Diosma. 

SPI’RACLE: s. (spiraculitm, Lat.) A breath- 
ing hele; a vent; a small aperture (/0od- 
ward). 


SPIRAL. a. (from spira, Lat.) Curve; 


winding ; circularly itivolved (Blackmore). 

SPIRAL, in geometry, a curve line of the 
eircular kind, which, in its progress, recedes 
always more and more from a point within, 
called its centre; as int winding from the vertex 
of a cone down to its base. ° 

There are variots kinds of spirals; as the 
Archimedean spiral, the logarithmie spiral, 
the proportional spiral, the loxodromic spiral, 
&e. of which soine lié entirely on oné plane, 
others run along tle cufvé surface of a solid, as 
is the case with the loxodromic. 

SPIRAL, in architecttite anc sculpture, de- 
notes a curve that ascends, winding about a 
cone, or spite, so that all the points of it con- 
tinually approach the axis. 

By this it is distinguished from the helix, 
which winds in the same manner about a 
cylinder. 

For the mathematical disquisitions respects 
ing the nature and properties of spirals, see the 
treatises at the end of Emerson’s and Robert- 
son’s Conics; and the several treatises on Flux- 
ions by Simpson, Dealtry, &c. . 

SPIRALLY, ad. Ina spiral form (Ray). 

SPIRE. s. (spira, Latin.) 1. A curve line; 
any thing wreathed or contorted; a curl; a 
twist; a wreath (Dryden). @. Any thing 
growing Up taper; a round pyramid; a steeple 
(Hale). 3. The top or uppermost point (Shak- 
speare). 

To Spire. v.n. (from the noun.) 1. To 
shoot up pyramidically’ (Mortimer). 2. To 
breathe: not in use (Spenser). — 

Sprre, a bishopric of Germany, in the 
circle of Upper. Rhine, 50 miles in length, and 
30 in breadth, where broadest, It is divided 
into two parts by the Rhine, and is a fertile 
country. . 

Spire, a free imperial city of Germany, 
capital of a bishopric of the same name. it 
was burnt by the French in 1689; and, in 
1693, the imperial chamber, which was in 
this city, was removed to Wetzlar. It was 
taken, in 1792, by the French, who evacuated 
it the next year, but re-entered it in 1704, It 
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if seated On thé W. side of thé Rite, 7 milés 
N. of Philipsburg. Lion. 8. 32 E. Lat. 


49. 19 N. . | 1 eae 
SPIREBACH, a towii of Geétthaniy; in thé 
alatinate UF thé Rhine, seated ona river df 
Hé gamié name, 8 miles N: of Landau. Lon. 
8.12E.. Lat. 49. 20N. ' , ? 
~ SPIRICS, td hame given by Cindens, an 
divcient Persian geometer, to the curves arising 
from the circumrolution of a cifélé, hot about 
one of its diameters, but about any line what- 
ever, situated either within or out of the circle, 
Some of these curves possess sifigular proper. 
ties; but we canfot descant upoti them here. 
The scientific reader may consult Montucla’s 
Histoire des Mathematiques, torife ili. pp. g0,. 


3, ; 
( SPIRIT. s. (spirifus, Latin.) 1. Breath ; 
wind (Bacon). 2. An imniaterial substance. 
(Davies). 3. The soul of man (Shakspeare).. 
4, An apparition (Luke). 5. Temper; habi- 
tual disposition of niind (Tillotson), 6. Ar- 
dour ; courage ; elevation; vehemence of mind 
(Shakspeare). 7. Genitis; vigout of mind 
(Temple). 8.'Turn of mind ; power of mind, : 
moral or intélléctial (Cowley). 9. Tntéllectiia 
powers distinct ftom the body ( Clarendon). 
10. Sentiment; perception (Shakspeare). 11. 
Eagerness ; desire (South). 12. Man of acti- 
vity; man of life, fire, and etiterprise (Shak= 
speare). 13. Persons distinguished by qualities 
of the rhind (Drydew). 14. That which gives. 
Vigour or cheerfulness to the mind (Shakspeareé). 
15, Characteristical likeness ; essential quali- 
ties (Votton). 16. Any thing eminéntly pure 
and refined (Shakspedre). 17. That whieh 
hath power or etiergy (Souch). 18. Ai in- 
flammable liquor raised by distillation; as," 
brandy, rom (Boylé). 19. In thé old poets, - 
spirit was a monosyllable, and oftén writtéa 
sprite, or less properly spright (Spensér). 

Sbrerr is used for any incorporéal béing, or 
intelligence. In which sense God is said to’ 
be @ spirit ; atgels are spirits ; and the devil is. 
an evil spirit. egte 

In this sense the human soul is also called 
a spirit, from its thinking and reflecting. 
powers, which cannot be conceived to reside 
In any thing material. SeeSour. | 

F. Malebranche observes, it is extremely 
difficult to conceive what, it is that should ; 
make the communication between the body 
and the spirit ; for if the spitit have no material | 
parts, it cannot move the botly. But thé areu- 
ment must be false some how or other; for we 
believe that God can move bodiés, although — 
we do not attribute any mateérial parts to him. — 
We may conceive, without much stress to the 
imagination, that when two substances of cons _ 
trary matures, an active and an inactivé one 
(according to the esséntial distinction between 
matter and spirit) are joined together in a state. 
of union, they should so afféct each other, that 
the whole compound should neither appear — 
perfectly dead, nor perfectly living; which is. 
the very appearance wé make; and that, as_ 
the oné or the other principlé prévailed, thé — 
compotihd should séémi té partake of that ta~ 
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ture. This is not hard to conceive generally, 
although the formal method how they may 
affect eae other may-not be conceivable by 
us. Aill this is very ingeniously illustrated by 
Aadrew Baxter, in his Enquity into the Na- 
ture of the Human Soul, in various parts. 
He shews clearly that all the difficulty in the 
mutual action of matter and spirit upon edeh 
ether, is to be found in the motion of a clock; 
that matter because divisible cannot think ; 
and that that which wills in us must be im- 
material. Indeed it must be obvious to any 
one who possesses the capability, and will be 
at the pains to trace things to their causes; or 
to endeavour to explain phenomena; that 
there must be something essentially distinct 
front matter, something that is not necessarily 
inert, something whose distinguishing prto- 
petty 1s opposite ‘to inertia; that something, 
whatever it be, is spirit. 

. Spirit, in theology, is used, by way of 
eminence, for the third person in the holy 
trinity, called the Spirit, the Holy Spirit, or 
Holy Ghost. 

The Soginians deny the personality of the 
spirit ; and the Arians his co-equality with the 
father. . 

Spirit (Order of the). See Hoty Guosr. 

SPrRiT, is also used, among divines, for the 
divine power, and virtue, and the communi- 
cation thereof to men. 

In this sense the Spirit is said to have gone 
out on the face of the deep, Gen. i. 2. and the 
prophets to have been possessed with the spirit 
of God. Providence, in this sense, js that 
universal spirit wnereby'God makes all ‘nature 
to act. 

Thus the Holy Virgin is said to have*con- 
ceived of the Spirit. 

Spirit (Private), is a term that made a 
great figure in the controversiés, of the two 
last centuriés. It signifies the particular sense 
or notion each person has of the dogmata of 
faith, and the truths of religion, as suggested 
by his own thoughts, and the persuasion he is 
under with regard to them. 

he first reformers denying strenuously any 
infallible interpreter of the scripture, or any 


settled judge ef controversies, maintained, that . 


every person was to interpret and judge of re- 
vealed truths by his own light, assisted: by the 
graeé of God; and this was what they called 
private spirit, or judgment. 

Against this, the arguments used by the 


Romanists aré, that revealed truths being one’ - 


and the samé for alk believers; the rule God 
has given us for judging of them ought to re- 
present them. to us uniformly, and the same; 
but the private spirit informs Luther one way, 
and Zuinglius another. It divides Oecolam- 
padius, Bucer, Osiander, &c. And the. doc- 
trine it discovers to the confessionites is quite 
different from that it shéws the anabaptists 
and mennonites, in the very same passage of 
scripture. 
SPIRIT, (spirits), is also used, in prosody, 
to signify the greater or less degree of Breath 
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entployed in the pronunciation of the initia 
Greek vowels, and of the letter ». 

‘o Spr’Rir. v.a. 4. To animate or actuate 
as a spirit (Milton). 2, To éxcité; to ani- 
maté; tO encotragé; to invigoraté to action 
(Swift). 3. To dfaw; to entice (Brown). 

SPVRITALLY. ad. (from spiritus, Latin.) 
By means of the breath (ffolder). 

SPURITED. a. (from spirit.) Lively; viva- 
cious; full of fire(Pope). —. nan 

SPI’RITEDNESS, s. (from spirited.) Dis- 


_ position or make of mind (Addisén). 


SPVRITFULNESS. s. .(frem spirit and, 
full.) Sprighthness ; liveliness (Harvey). 

SPYRITEESS. a. (froth spirit.) Dejécted ; 
low ; déprived of vigour ; dépressed (Suzith). 

SPIRITOSO, in niuste. With spirit, 

SPI’RITOUS. a. (from spirit.) 1. Re. 
fined; defecated; advanced néar to spitit (Mil- 
ton). 2. Fine; ardent; active. ; 

SPY’RITOUSNESS. s. (from spiritous. 
Fineness and activity of parts (Boyle). 

SPVRITUAL. a. (spiritwel, Freneh, from 
spirit.) 1. Distinet from matter ; immaterial ; 
incorporeal (Bacon). 2. Mental; intellectual 
(South). 3. Not gross; refined from extetnal 
things; relatite only to the mind (Calamy): 
4. Not temporal; relating to the things of 
heaven; écclesiasti¢al (Sw7f#). 

SPIRITUA'LITY. s. (from spiritual.) 
1. Incorporeity ; immateriality ; essence distinct 
from matter (Raleigh). 2. Intelléctual na- 
ture (South). 3. Acts independent of the 
body; pure acts of the soul; mental refine- 
ment (South). 4. That which belongs to any 
one as an ecclesiastic (Ayliffe). 

SPYRITUALTY. s. (from spiritual.) Ee- 
clesiastical body: not in use (Shakspeare). 

SPIRITUALIZA‘TION. s. (from spiri- 
éualize.) ‘The act of sprfitualizing. 

To SPURITUALIZE. v. a. (spiritualiser, 
Fr.) ‘To refine the intellect; to purify from 
the féculencies of the world (Rogers). 

SPYRITUALLY. ad. (from spiritual.) 
Without corporeal grossnéss; with attention 
to things purely intellectual (Taylor). 

SP’RITUOUS. a. (spiritueux, French. 
1. Having the quality of spirit, tenuity an 
activity of parts (Arbuthnot). 2. Lively; gay; 
vivid ; airy (Wotton). . 
_SPIRITUO’SITY. Sprriruosness. ss, 


_ (from spzrzéuous.) The qnality of being spi- 


rituous; tenwity and activity. 

‘SPIRITS (Distilled). Inflanimable liquors 
obtained by distillation from a variety of sub 
stances that have passed into the vinous ferment- 
ation. The process by which these are procured 


in their most perfect state forms an important 


branch of chemistry ; and the fiquors themselves 
an important branch of political revenue. 

The substances chiefly employed are the fruit 
of the vine, from which is obtained brandy; the 
saccharine matter of the sugar-cane, which yields 
rum; and barley or other grain, which gives us all 


‘that variety which is known by the name of corn- 


spirits, as whisky, geneva, and for the miost part 
spirits of wine or alcohol, 
The most important step in the production of 


~ 
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distilled spirits is the process Of the vinous 
fermentation, whatever be the vegetable material 
made use of. Upon this subject we have treated 


cursorily and generally in the article FERMENT-. 


ATION, to which we may still refer the reader 
as a kind of preliminary chapter. Under the 
present head,- however, it becomes us to notice 
this species of fermentation more particularly,and 
the sketch we shall offer shall be drawn up for the 
most part from M. Duportal’s Observations 
on M. Chaptal’s treatise communicated in the 
Annales de Chimie, for 1810. 

The equilibrium in the composition of vegetable 
substances is speedily destroyed when their life 
escapes from them, These substances very soon 
undergo a change in their appearance, the prin 
ciples which compose them reacting upon each 
other ; they are arranged in a new order, and in 
new. proportions, whence result _products very 
different from those circumstances which gave 
rise to their production. 

These products vary according to the nature of 
the substances, and according to the various 
circumstances which accompany their change. 
Thus, vegetable substances which are decomposed 
in some peculiar circumstances undergo a spon- 
taneous alteration which is called fermentation, 
in which the product is bread, an intoxicating 
liquor, or vinegar, according to the matter sub- 
jected to fermentation ; while recent herbaceous 
plants, which putrefy, give rise to the formation 
of mould. 

These are the facts Aerated out by M. Chaptal 
in his work. Examining first the fermentation 
of vegetables of a fleshy “aad juicy texture, when 
collected into a large heap, he details the condi- 
tions, the phznomena, and the result of the 
process. He. afterwards considers the operation 
in each of the separate parts of which vegetables 
consist; and confines himself to the three kinds 
of fermentation called the pannary, the vinous, 
and the acetous. It will be only necessary for us 
to follow him in the second. 


Vinous FERMENTATION. 


This operation can only take. place when sugar? 
water, and a ferment are mixed together. Sugar is 
the matter of fermentation; the ferment is the 
agent of it; the presence of water is a necessary 
condition, as well as a certain degree of tempera- 
ture. Itis because these three substances exist in 
a state of union in the saccharine juices, that these 
are capable of the vinous fermentation. 


What are the chemical changes which sub- . 


stances subjected to the. vinous fermentation 
undergo? . 


operation, ‘it will be easy to conceive with M. 
Thenard, that in it, the ferment takes away from 
the sugar a small quantity of oxygen, whereby it 
becomes a substance sui generis, whose principles 
not being able to remain in their present arrange- 
ment, react upon each ane, combine in a new 
and different order, producing alcohol dissolved 
in water, and more carbonic. acid gass ; the 
ferment which caused these phenomena is ‘itselé 
altered in part, and precipitated; while the water 
only serves to bring the molecules into contact, 
and to retain the alcohol, 

The methods in use for ‘subjecting different 
substances. to the vinous fermentation may, 
according to M. Chaptal, be reduced to two; de- 
coction and expression. ' The first is practised by 


If one considers the composition of - 
these substances, and that of the products of the | 


means of water in the fermentation of thé 
farinaceous grains, in making beer; the second is 
employed. in the fermentation of juices which 
afford the different sorts of wine. The détails 
furnished by the author on the preparation of beer 
we shall not notice, but proceed to those which 
relate to the art of making wine. 

Vinous Fermentation of the Juice of the Grape.— 
The sugar and the ferment existing isolated in the 
grape, it becomes necessary to press this fruit to 
obtain from it the juice called must, inwhich these 
two vegetable principles are mixed together, 
This wihtist speedily ferments at the temperature 
of 12° of Reaumur (about 60 of Fahrenheit). 
M.Chaptal says it is necessary to fill the vat all at 
once,in order to avoid the successive fermentations 
that take place when the must is put in at various * 
times, as this circumstance renders the wine of 2 
bad quality. 

This may be the case indeed in countries to the 
north, where the grapes being very watery, and’ 
but little sweet, cannot support any derangement - 
in the fermentation; but in these southern 
climates this phenomenon seldom shows itself. 
It must necessarily require many days to fill‘a vat 
which contains 50 muids, and yet, however, the 
wine is very excellent which is made in this 
enormously large vessel. 

Before the must is pat into the vat, this latter 
ought to be cleaned with the greatest care; then 
the liquor is to be left to ferment in it. Accord 
ing to M. Chaptal, the vinous fermentatign is in- 
fluenced by a variety of circumstances, into which 
I am successively to inquire. 

Influence of Temperature on Vinous Fermenta+ 
lion.—Twelve degrees of Reaumur’s thermometer 
appears to be the most suitable temperature for 
the vinous fermentation. Below this degree it 
languishes; above it, it becomes tumultuous, But 
it is not the temperature of the place only, where’ -- 
the ferfnentation is geing on, which influences it ; 
the abbé Rozier has “proved that the temperature ; 
of the grapes, at the time of the vintage, has a. 
considerable effect upon it, that the fermentation 
is always slow in proportion tothe low tempera- 
ture of the grapes when they are gathered. This. 
phenomenon was observed last year at Montpel- 
lier. The vintage did not commence till the latter 
end of October, and the weather was cool; the 
must fermented badly in the vat, and the wine ~ 
produced from it was not so strong; it appeared. 


' more tart than usual when it was tunned. This 


wine did not part with its bad qualities until 
it had undergone a new fermentation in the vessel, 
which continued some months. 

One very singular circumstance, and which has 
been shown by M. Chaptal, is, the difficulty of 
restoring the temperature of must, when it is very — 
low, so.as to make the fermentation go on in a re= © 
gular manner, “I diluted,” says the author, “some 
extract of the must of grapes, with water at four. 
degrees above the freezing point. I added some 
yeast of beer to accelerate the fermentation. The 
fermentation took place in a short time, when the 
temperature was elevated to 16 devrees, but it 
very soon diminished. A like quantity of extract 
diluted, and heated to the temperature of 16 


_ degrees, for two days before the yeast was added 
to it, underwent a very regular and complete 


fermentation.” 

Influence of Air on the Vinous Fermentation. 
In order that fermentation may take place, and 
go through its stages in a steady and regular 


SPIRITS. 


manner, if is necessary that there be a free com- 
munication between the fermenting mass and the 
air. Should we not conclude from this fact, that 
the air enters as a principle into the product of 
this operation, or as an element of decomposition ? 
The experiments of M. Chaptal contradict this 
conclusion, for he has never seen the air absorbed 
in the vinous fermentation. [ts inflwence is con- 
fined to the facilitating the disengagement of thie 
carbonic acid gass produced, the presence of whiclr 
would check and evén stop the fernventations The 
free contact of air, although so useful in this 
tespect, has, however, one disadvantage, tliat it 
occasions a considerable loss of aroma and 
alcohol. Thus it is well known that wine fer- 
mented iv vessels nearly close, is often the most 
generous and of the most agreeable flavour. It is 
to secure these advantages without totally inter- 
rupting the communication with the air, that M. 
Chaptal advises to cover the vat with boards’ 
upon which is suspended a covering of old linen 
cloths ;an excellent method, and easily put im 
practice, as the cost of it is so trifling. 

_ The loss of alcchol in the vinous fermentation 
is proved by the experiments of Dom Gentil, and 
by the happy application of them by M. Chaptal, 
in his manufactory of vinegar. Tt is also proved, 
probably, by the two following facts, Somé white 
srapes found whole, by M. Coste, at the top of 
the vat in the time of tunning, tasted precisely like 
grapes preserved in brandy.’ Mi. Duportai also 
saw some grapes, under similar circumstances, 
entirely coated with smal! crystals of acidulated 
tartrite of potass. Do not these twe phenomena 
show that the grapes had absorbed a portion of 
the alcobol which escaped during fermentation, 
and were thereby deprived of a certain quantity 
of their water of vegetation? 

_ Influence by the Bulk of the fermenting Mass pro- 
duced upon the Vinous Fermentation.—It is an 
incontestable fact, that the activity of the vinous 
fermentation is in proportion to the bulk of the 
mass. M. Chaptal has seen must contained in a 
eask, not finish its fermentation until tlre eleventh 
day, while a large tab, which contained twelve 
times the quantity, has completely fermented’ in 
four days; the heat of the liquor in the cask never 
exceeded seventeen degrees, while that in the 
large tub reached twenty-five. It will readily be 
conceived that the wine in the cask could not be 
So good as that in the large vessél, that the com- 
bination of the principles of the must could not be 
so perfect. However, a very large tub has one 
disadvantage: as the heat produced is so much 
greater, there is a greater volatilization of the 
alcohol and aroma, upon which the goodness 
of the wine so much depends. 

Influence of the constituent Principles of Must 
upon the Vinous Fermentation.—Water, sugar, and 
the ferment,are the principles in must which pro- 
duce the most considerable effect upon the vinous 
fermentation. Too large or too smal! a propor- 
tion of either of these principles equally impedes 
the operation. When the must coutains too 
small a quantity of water, it undergoes but an 
incomplete fermentation, because the first por- 
tions of .alcohol produced being too concentrated, 
preserve the sugar yet undecomposed from the 
action of the ferment. Whence results a very 
sweet and syrupy wine, like those of Spain. 
This inconvenience is to be remedied by the addi- 


tion of water, which immediately restores the 


vinous fermentation. Whcn the must is too 
watery, fermentation will scarcely take place, 
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because the fermentable materials are too mucti 
difuted. In this case the wine produced is weak 
and almost colourless. The best mode of’ reme- 
dying this defect is to add some must evaporat- 
ed to the 18th or 20th degree of Beaumé’s hydro- 
meter. M. Chaptal rightly observes, that care 
must be taken not to evaporate the must to the 
consistence of an extract; for then the leaven 
would be coagulated, “and it would by this ma- 
nagement be deprived of its property of produc~ 
ing fermentation. The evaporated must is to be 
added to the Hiquor in the tub until the whole 
Mquor attains the ordinary consistence, which is 
between the cighth and fifteenth degrees of the 
same instrument. . 
Experience has proved the utility of this me- 


-thod # it ha's however this disadvantage, that the 


precipitation of tartar is more rapid, and by a 
natural consequence the colour of the wine is 
changed j;—this at least is what takes place in 
Languedoc. This effect may, we'think, be attri« 
buted to the precipitation ‘of ‘the tartar, which 
cannot remain dissolved in the additional portion 
of must, the first formed crystals of which attract 
others from the whole liquid by a molecular affi- 
nity. This precipitation being adniitted, it is easy 
to conceive that the tartar, in falling down, carries 
with it the colouring matter upon which it ‘acts as 
amordant. Sugar being by itself one‘of the most 
effectual preservatives of substances, its excess ‘in 
the must cannot but render the fermentation slow 
and incomplete‘ hence results a wine, in‘which 
is found a great deal of sugar undecomposed. In- 
this case it is necessary to add some yeast to the 
must, so as to reestablish the proper proportion 
between the sugar and the ferment. The addition 
of tartar in a small quantity, as ‘half a pound ‘te 
160 pounds of must, expediting the solution of it 
by boiling, is advised by M.Chaptal, who consi- 
ders tartar as-favouring the fermentation, and 
rendering the decomposition of the sugar ‘more 
complete, j 

A deficiency of sugar presents a quick and re- 
guiar fermentation, and only a meagre acescent - 
wine is produced, This is to be remedied ‘by 
adding wine already made, or honey, or, what is 
sti/l better, molasses, brown sugar or white sugar, 
in the proportion of from five-to ten parts to 100 
of must,—if this method were allowable with us, 
otherwise than in theory. 

This addition is particularly necessary when 
the fermenting principle is in excess in the must, 
as happess in cold countries aad moist soi's, 
where they make only weak sour wine, very sus- 
‘ceptible of decomposition on account of the ‘su- 
perabundance of the fermentable principle. On 
the contrary, this principle is sometimes prejudi- 
cial bw its deficiency in the juice of some ex- 
tremely sweet grapes. It is'then proper to employ 
the methods proposed ‘above, when there is an 
excess of sugar. : 

Progress of the Vinous Fermentation<—After hav~ 
ing treated of the various causes which influence the 
vinous fermentation, M. Chaptal shortly traces 
the progress of this operation. He speaks of the 
intestine motion which gives rise to the formation 
of the crust called chapeau de la vendage; he makes 
mention of the heat and the disengagement of 
carbonic Acid gass, which are constantly observ~ 
able, and he points out the results of the opera- 
tion. I shall say a word or two on the most Te+ 
markable of these. 

Disengagement of Carbonic Acid Gass.—The pro- 
duction of carbonic agid gases — the vinous 
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fermentation, is caused by the reaction of the 
elements of the sugar already altered by the fer- 
ment, and in which there is a subtraction of car- 
bon and oxygen, The gass first produced is dis« 
solved im the fluid; but as the formation of it 
goes on, an eflervescence-takes place from the 
disengagement of the gass, which soon spreads 
into the atmosphere, aud mephitizes it, if the 
precautions pointed out. by M. Chaptal are not 
employed,. 

Lf while the wine is yet fermenting it is inclosed 
in well.stopped bottles, the carbonic acid gass 1s 
dissolved in the wine until this ts saturated, then 
the fermentation is stopped by the pressure of the 
gass, which remains free in the empty space of 
the bottle, and the wine thus managed becomes 
very brisk and sparkling. ‘This is the method 
practised in Champagne, where they pour off the 
wine several times, to separate the sediment 
which is tbrowndown. In. Languedoc, they render 
the very sweet.white wines sparkling, by putting 
some grains of corn into the. bottles. These 
grains, doubtless, supply a ferment, which excit- 
ing a fresh fermentation, occasions a disengage- 
ment of carbonic acid gass. 

But, as M.:Chaptal remarks, it is not to the 
presence of carbonic acid gass only that sparkling 
wities owe their excellent qualities; they are also 
indebted for them to the aroma and a portion of 
alcohol, which the disengaged carbonic acid gass 
holds.in solution. The ingenious idea of making 
vinegar with the gass taken from the top of fer- 
menting vessels, proves this solution of alcohol ; 
it is confirmed. besides by M. Humbo!dt. More- 
over, the impression which the substance in ques- 
tion makes upon our organs, leaves no room to 
doubt that it contains more than carbonic acid 
gass$ it therefore never happens that we can ex- 
actly imitate it by a-simple condensation of this 
gasseous body. 

Formation of Alcoho!.—1n proportion as the su- 
gar of the must, when acted on by the ferment, 
Joses its carbon and oxygen, to form carbonic acid 
gass, it loses also some of its hydrogen, which 
combining anew with oxygen, separated from the 
sugar, forms water. These continual subtractions 
change the sugar into a particular produet called 
alcohol ; a word, M. Chaptal thinks, employed 

in a sense far too general. The quantity of alco- 
hol produced is always in proportion to the quan- 
tity of sugar decomposed. A set of phenomena 
take place during its decomposition, which we 
shall not now notice. The result is an intoxicat- 
ing liquor ealled wine, in which are found alcobol, 


water, mucilage, tartar, a colouring matter, &c. 


.M. Chaptal says, the source of the colouring 
matter is in the pellicle of the grape, and that 
there is an analegy between it and resin: he ob- 
serves, that it is only dissolved in the must during 
fermentation, in proportion as the alcohol is de- 
veloped. It is an incontestable fact, that the 
-colour of wine is always in proporticn to the 
quantity of alcohol produced. But we do not 
know that we are to attribute the colouring of the 
»wine solely to the solvent power vf the alcohol. 
Our author notices a colour almost as black as 
ink, in the very weak wines of the banks of the 
Cher and.the Loire; and it is not uncommon at 
. Montpellier to eat very ripe grapes, * hose juice 
is of a very red colour. In the year i809 the 
-must here was remarkably high-coloured at the 
time the grapes were pressed, and yet the wine 
-made from it was of a paler colour, and not’ so 
strong as usual. Are not these positive facts 


conclusive against the colour of wine solely de- 
pending upon the alcoliol acting on the pellicle 
of the grape? 


DISTILLATION. 


In the preceding chapter we have confined our- 
selves principally to the vinous fermentation pro- 
duced from the juice of the grape, The process, 
however, is common to the saccharine matter of 
all other plants, or at least the differences are so 
small, that it is hardly worthwhile to detail them 
in a popular treatise. Under the article Rum we 
have touched upon the method employed in the 
ease of melasses, and shall only further observe 
that, if barley or other grain be used, it is ground 
to a coarse powder,- mashed, and the infusion fer- 
mented with yeast in large tans: im which state 
it becomes a strong ale, and only diilers from the 
malt Jiquors-used for drinking in containing no 
hops or other bitter. ‘Fhe fermented liquor. thus 
produced is called wash. 1a Scotland, the barley, 
when malted, is dried with peat, the smoke. of 
which gives that peculiar flavour which is found 
in whisky, the spirit distilled from it. 

The fermented liquor being thus obtained is 
introduced into the alembic, and the genuine pro- 
cess of distillation proceeds in the usual manner 
as described under that article. The alembic is 
commonly filled to about five-sixths of its capa- 
city s when the wine boils the capital is put on, 
and all the joinings luted with a mixture of clay and 
ashes. Occasionally, various additions are made 
to the wash or wine, with a view either of increas- 
ing (as is supposed) the yield of spirit, or of 
correcting and keeping down the essential oil de- 
rived-from the malt, which is apt to give it a nau- 
seous flavour; or of regulating the boiling within 
the still, and preventing it from boiling over or 
running. foul ;. or of neutralizing the acid generat- 
ed during the fermentation, which remarkably 
lessens the product of spirit. For.all these pur- 
poses soap is accounted the best addition, and 
large quantities of it are employed for this pur- 
pose in distileries. Others, however, use alkalies: 
‘alone. Sage 

During the distillation, whether of wine or of 
wash, the first spirit that comes over is oily and 
turbid, and often of a nauseous flaveur, owing to 
the oil of the material employed which accompa- 
nies it in all those. changes. The spirit after- 
wards runs clear, and continues so to the last, but 
constantly decreasing in strength, becoming more 
watery, and hence of less specific gravity.’ 

Brandy.—Yn distilling grape-juice or wine for 
brandy, the first part that comes over is separated 
from what follows, and is fit for immediate uses 
The second part is called seconda, or petite eau, 
and is vedistilled in the next process. The precise 
time at which this portion is begun to be collect- 
ed is arbitrary, and differs in different countries. | 
Iv some it is determined by the proportion of 
spirit already obtained to that of the wme put 
into the alembic; in other places by a certain 
specific gravity; in Spain and Portugal, the proof 
is established by the sinking of oil!-olive in the 
spirit, for the less the specific gravity of the 
spirit the greater its strength ;—and this is the 
method pursued for the same purpose in deter- 
miuing the strength of rum in the West Indies, 
The shape of the alembic or copper-boiler as used 
in France is cylindrical, about thirty French inches 
in height, and twenty-four in diameter, flattened 
at the bottom to present a greater surface to the 
fuel, and drawn out into a neck at the top about 
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two inches high, and only nine or ten in diame« 
ter. It holds about 326 quarts. The capital, 
which fits on the néck of the alembic, has the 
form nearly of a very flattened. cone, with the 
apex downwards, and truncated when it joins the 
alembic. It is joined to the boiler, and commu- 
micates by a beak of tube; in the usual manner, to 
the pewter serpentine, the diameter of which is 
about an inch and a half at its widest end. The 
alembic is filled with the wine to about fivessixths 
of its capacity: and it takes about nine or ten 
hours to run off this quantity. ! 

Brandy is naturally clear and colourless as 
‘water, for the colour which it has in commerce is 
given partly by the casks: i which it is Kept, 
but chiefly by certain additions to the spirit, 
as sanders-wood, burnt sugar, &cs and which 
do not appear either to improve or injure its 
quality, The strength of the spirit is judged 
of by various means, which we shall notice pre- 
sentiy, and shall here only observe, that its quali« 
ty in this respect is a good deal judged of by the 
appearance of bubbles on the surface when brandy 
is shaken in a phial, by their size and degree of 
permanence: this last, however, is not to be 
depended upon, as it is capable of being imi- 
tated by certain well-known additions. The 
strengti: of the spirit depends necessarily on the 
Strenath of the wine, and this again upon the 
quantity of saccharine mucilage in the grapes 
juice, or basis of fermentation, which varies 
very much according to the soil, climate, and 
Beason, tlie kind of fruit and time of gather- 
ing. In genéra), this mucilage is most abun- 
‘dant in the warmest climates and seasons, and 
is much increased by lateness in gathering the 
crop. Such wines require a lone atid complete 
fermentation, and then they are rich, full-bodied, 
and spirituous, The very strongest wines yield 
about a third of their weight of proof-brandy ; 
and the weakest, though well-fermented and per= 
fect liquors, about a fifteenth. Chaptal estimates 
the average product from the wines of the south 
of France and Spain to be about a fourth. The 
lowest kind of brandy is obtained from the mare 
of grapes, or the residue of the fruit after the 
juice has been made to flow out by the action of 
the press: which often retains enough of the 
grape-juice to be brought into fermentation. apo 
consequently, to yield a spirit when distilled, 
Thirty-two cubic feet of mare are reckoned in 
Switzerland to give about ten gallons of spirit, 
which, however, is rectified before it becomes 
very palatable. The flavour of the brandy de- 
pends upon several principles contained in the 
spirit, which rise with it on distillation ; besides 
which, there are sevéral foreign additions made to 
it by the manufacturer to suit his ota pur- 
pose. fgg 
Corn-Spirits—In the manufacture of corn-spi- 
rits it is not necessary to malt grain, in order to 
make it ferment sufficiently to yield a good spirit, 
and not only barley, but any other grain, will 
answer the same purpose. In our country, a 
Mmixtare of barley and malt is usually preferred ; 
in Holland the very finest geneva is made from 
wheat and malt, but more commonly from malt 
and» rye, which latter yields more spirit than 
wheat; and a very great degree of ‘care and’ 
attention should be employed in conducting the. 
entire process. The usual method of making 
geueva is perhaps the following. A quantity of 
rye-flour coarsely ground, is.mixed with a third 
or a fourth part of ma't, aad put into the fer- 
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menting tab with cold water, stirring it well with 
the hands to prevent the meal from’ clotting. 
Sufficient water is then added of a blood warmtly, 
after which the ferment is mixed with the whole, 
which is eumposed of the yeast of former ope- 


rations, dried and kept for a certain time. If 
the weather is favourable, and the heat well regu- 


lated, the fermentation begins in six hours and 
terminates on, the third day, when the liquor 
becomes trausparent, and assumes a hot pun- 
‘gent taste. The distillation is then proceeded 


‘upon immediately, as we have already described, 


before the liquor turns sour, which is avoided as 
much as possible. The distilling process is con- 
ducted very slowly, that the spirit may be as little 
as possible impregnated with the oil of the grains 
to which mach of the unpleasant flavour of the 
ordinary spirits is justly attributed. ‘Fhe first 
spirit is then, rectified by a second distillation 
over juniper-berries, or in double geneva, by a 
third process. In some of the ordinary sorts, 
however, thie juniper-berries are mixed with the 
fermenting materials, and one distillation suffices, 
And in the comnion geneva, or gin, as it is vul- 
garly called in our own country, the fine juniper 
flavour is coarsely imitated by turpentine. ° 

Rum.—The manufacture of RUm, we have’ al- 
ready noticed under that article, and it is only 
necessary to refer the reader to it, . 

The peculiar flavour of alt distilled: spirits is 
often destroyed or injured by a burnt taste, or 
what is called an empyreumay This is less com- 
mon to the first than to the second distillation 3 
it possibly procceds from. an extrication of malic 
acid, and is usually in proportion to the violence 
of the heat made use ofr The addition of chalk, 
alkali, or lime-water, keeps it down, but dimi- 
nishes the proportion of the spirit. In some 
countries, however, this tasté is admired, and has 
become fashionable, 

Spirié of Wine, or Alkohol——Any of the pres 
ceding spirits re-distilled, ave said to be rectified, 
and by such re-distiilation or rectification, are con- 
verted into spirits of wine, which, when in its pur- 
est state; or totally free from water, is denomi- 
nated alkohol. . The value of spirit of wine, there- 
fore, depends upon its purity or Strength: and 
one test of this, but an erroneous one, as. we 
have already stated, consists in the size and per- 
inanency of its bubbles, when shaken in a phial, 
Another test is that of kindling it in a cylindri- 
eal silver cup, and noticing the quantity that has 
burnt before the flame dies away of its own 
accord, A third test is that of determining whe- 
ther it will swim in olive oil; and a fourth by 
mixing with it a quantity of dried carbonat of pot- 
ash, and observing the quautity of water which 
the alkali will attract and separate: but the only 
accurate method is that of ascertaining its speci- 
fic gravity, which, when pure, according to Sir 
Charles Blagden’s experiments, ought to be .8 25 at 
60° of Farenheit. " See HyDROMETER. 

SPIRITUS. Spirit. In pharmacy, com- 
monly implies the virtues of simples or other 
pharmaceutic materials, communicated to 
ethers or alkohols diluted with. water, and 
usually, though not always, by the medium of 
distillation. ; | 
preparations under this name 
age gi. , eT ae Peat ot 

5. ZTHERIS NITROSI. Spiritus nitrosi dul- 
eis. /Kither nitrosus.. A fe rifuge, diaphoretic, 


and diuretic compound mostly administered in 


De 


vie yg) as i 
asttienia, nervous affections, disuria, and cal- 
eulous affections. 

SPIRITUS ZTHERIS VITRIOLICI. Spiritus 
vitrioli dulcis. A®ther sulphuricus. A diapho- 
retic, antispasmodic, and tonic preparation 
niostly exhibited in nervous debility, and weak- 
ness of the prime vie. 

S. RTHERIS VITRIOLICI AROMATICUS, An 
excellentstimulating and stomachic compound, 
which is administered in debility of the sto- 
mach and nervous affections. 

S. ZTHERIS VITRIOLICE comPOSITUS. A 
stimulating anodyne, supposed to be the cele- 
brated liquor mineralis anodynus of Hoffman. 
it is exhibited in fevers, nervous affections, 
hysteria, &c.; and in most cases of fever 
where medicines are rejected by the stomach 
this is of infinite service. 

S. ammonia. Spiritus salis amimontacr 
dulcis. A stimulating antispasmodic exhibited 
in cases of asphyxia, asthenia, and in nervous 
diseases. 

S.. AMMONIZ COMPoOsITUS. S. A. aroma- 
ticus. Sal volatile liquidus, A stimulating anti- 
spasmodic and sudorific in very-general use to 
smell at in faintings and lowness of spirits. It 
is exhibited internally in nervous affections, 
hysteria, and weakness of the stomach. 

S. AMMONLE FatTripus. Spiritus volatilis 
feetidus. A stimulating antispasmodic, often 
exhibited to children against convulsions, and 
to gouty and asthmatic persons. 

S. AMMONELE succrnatus. [Ean de luce. 
Spiritus salis ammoniace succinatus, Liquor 
cornu cervi succinatus. This preparation is 
nothing more than a compound succinate of 
ammuoniac, and therefore termed succinus am- 
moniacz in the new chemical nomenelature. 
It is much esteemed as astimulant and nervine 
medicine, and is employed internally and ex- 
ternally against spasms, hysteria, syncope, 
vertigo, and the stings of insects. 

S. anrst. S. aNIsi compositus. A sti- 
mulating carminative and stomachic calculated 
to relieve flatulency, borborygmus, colic, and 
spasmodic affections of the bowels. 

S. caMpHoreé. A stimulating medicine 
only used as.an external application against 
chilblains, rheumatism, palsy, numbness, and 
gangrene. hits 

S. carut. This possesses the virtues of the 
carraway, and is mostly given as a dram, or 
in conjunction with other carminatives. 

S. cCINNAMOM!. Spirit of cinnamon is 
mostly used in conjunction with other carmi- 
natives to give a pleasant flavour; it may he 
exhibited alone asa carminative and Avnet, 

S. cornu cervi. Liquid carbonate of am- 
moniac See LrquoR VOLATILIS CORNU 
CERVI. 

'§. ggorrs. <A liquid carbonate of ammo- 
niac 3 it possesses similar virtues to the harts- 
horn. See L1qUOR VOLATILIS CORNU CERVI, 
and AMMONIA PREPARATA. 

S. LavANDUL&. ‘Though mostly used as a 
perfume, this spirit may be given internally as 
@ stimulating nervine and antispasmodic. 

S, LAVANDULEZ COMPOSITUS. An elegant 
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and useful antispasmoilic’ and’ stimulant, im 
very general use against nervous diseases, low- 
ness of spirits, and weakness of the stomach, 
taken on a lump of sugar. grist 

Spiritus LUMBRICORUM. The spirit ob- 
tained by the distillation of the earthworm is 
similar to hartshorn. 

S. MENTHE PIPERIT&.. This possesses 
all the properties of the peppermint with the 
stimulating virtues of the spirit. 

S. MENTHZ VIRIDIS. ‘This is most com- 
monly added to carminative or antispasmodi¢ 
draughts, and seldom exhibited alone. 

S. MILLEPEDARUM. A fluid volatile alkali, 
whose virtues are similar to hartshorn. 

S. MINDERERE. See AQUA» AMMONIZ 
ACETATA. | 

S. myristice. A stimulating and agree- 
able spirit possessing the virtues of the nutmeg. 

S. NITRI DULCHS. See SPIRITUS HTHERIS 
NITROSI. 

S. NETRI DUPLEX. 
ACIDUM NITROSUM. | 

S. NITRI FUMANS. See ACIDUM NITRO- 
SUM. ‘ 
S. NITRI GLAUBERI. See ACIDUM NITRO- 
SUM. 

S. witrr stmpiLex. The dilute nitrous 
acid. See ACIDUM NITROSUM DILUTUM. 

S. NITRI VULGARIS. This is now called 
acidum nitrosum dilutum. See AcIDUM NI- 
TROSUM DILUTUM. 

S. prMenT#. A stimulating aromatic tinc- 
ture mostly employed with adstringent an 
carminative medicines. == - 

S. puLEGII. This is in very general use as 
an emmenagogue amongst the lower orders. 
It possesses nervine and carminative virtues. 

S. RAPHANI COMPOSITUS. S, ARMORACIA 
comp. A very warm stimulating compound 
given in gouty, rheumatic, and spasmodic affec- 
tions of the stomach and in seorbutic disorders. 

S. RORISMARINI. A very fragrant spirit 
mostly employed for external purposes in con- 
junction with other resolvents. 

S. SALIS AMMONIACI AQuosuS. See AQUA 
AMMONIZ. 

“S$. sALIS AMMONIACI DULCIS. 
RITUS AMMONITE. _ 

S. ALIS AMMONIACI SIMPLEX. See AQUA 
AMMONIZE. pa 

S. SALIS GLAUBERI. See ACIDUM MU- 


% 


The nitrous acid. See 


See S P I< 


RIATICUM. 
S. sALIS MARINI. See ACEIDUM MURT- 
ATICUM. Sey 
S. vinosus REcTIFrcATUS. Rectified 


spirit of wine is in general use to dissolve re- 
sinous and other medicines. It is seldom ex- 
hibited internally, though it exists in the di- 
luted state in all vinous and spirituous liquors. 
S..vinosus TENUDOR. Proof spirit, which 
is half the strength of rectified, is much em-: 


ployed for preparing tinctures of genuine re" 


sinous juices, barks, roots, &c. 
S: virrro.i1. See ACIDUM VIFRIOLICUM: 
DILUTUM. éLee 
S. VITRIOLI’ putcrs. See SPrmrritus 
ATHERIS VITRIOLICT. ice 
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SprrgITUs VOLATILIS FO:TIDUS. 
RITUS AMMONIZ FATIDUS. 

SPIRITU-SANTO, a seaport of Brasil, 
éapital of a government of the same name, 
with acastle. Lon. 41.0E. Lat. 20. 103. 


See Spr- 


To SPIRT. v. n. (spritta, Swedish.) To | 


spring out in a sudden stream; to stream out 
‘by intervals (Pope). 
To Srirt. v. a. Yo throw out in a jet 


(Gay). 
’ Sprrt. s. (from the verb.) 1. Sudden 
ejection. 2. Sudden effort. 

SPIRTING CUCUMBER. See Mo- 


MORDICA. 

To SPVRYTLE. v. a. (a corruption of spirt.) 
‘To shoot scatteringly (Derham). 

' SPYVRY. a. (from spire.) 1. Pyramidal 
(Pope). 2. Wreathed ; curled (Dryden). 

’ SPISS. a. (spissus, Latin.) Close; firm ; 
thick: notin use (Brerewood). 

- SPYSSITUDE. s. (from spéssus, Latin.) 
‘Grossness ; thickness (Bacon). 

SPIT. s. (pprtan, Saxon; spit, Dutch.) 
4. A long prong on which meat is driven, to 
be er before the fire (Wilkins). 2. Such 
a depth of earth.as is pierced by one action of 
the spade (Mortimer). 

To Spit. v. a. preterit spat; participle 
passive spit or sptited. (from the noun.) 1. 
To put upon a_spit (Shakspeare). 2. To 
thrust through (Dryden). 

To Spit. v..a. (rpoetan, Sax. spytter, Dan.) 
‘To eject from the mouth (Shakspeare). 

To Spit. v. x. To throw out spittle or 
moisture of the mouth (Sou/hy. 

SPITAL, a town of Germany, in Carin- 
thia, with a castle, seated on the Liser, near 
the Drave, 30 miles W.. of Clagenfurt. Lon. 
413.37 E. Lat. 46. 53 N. 

SptraL, an ancient village in Lincolnshire, 
11 miles N. of Lincoln. At was part of the 
Roman causeway, leading from Londen, by 
Lincoln, to the Humber. Here are two 
springs, one called Julian’s Well, and the 
other Castleton Well. Great numbers of Ro- 
man coins have been dug up in this vil- 
lage. 

Sri'rav. s. (corrupted from hospital.) A 
charitable foundation. 

_ Te SPI’TCHCOCK. v. a. To cut an eel in 
pieces and roast it (King). 

SPITE. s. (spit, Dutch.) 1. Malice ; 

rancour; hate; malignity ; malevolence (Sid.). 
2. Spite of or In Spire of. Notwithstand- 
ing; in defiance of ( Rowe). 
To Sprite. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
mischief; to treat maliciously; te vex; to 
thwart malignantly (Shakspeare). 2. To fill 
with spite ; to offend (Temple). 


SPI’TEFUL. a. (spite and full.) Malicious ; 


malignant (Hooker). 


* SPI’TEFULLY. ad. (from spiteful.) Ma- . 


liciously ; malignantly (Waller). 
SPI’TEFULNESS s. (from spiteful.) Ma- 

lice; malignity ; desire of vexing (Kev/). 

~ SPITHEAD, a famous road between Ports- 

mouth and the Isle of Wight, where the royal 

navy frequently rendezvous. 
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SPI’TTED. a. (from spit.) Shot out into 
length (Bacon). 

SPI’TTER. s. from spit.) 1: One who puts 
meat on a spit. 2. Qne who- spits with his 
mouth. 3. A young deer (Ainsworth). 

SPITTING OF BLOOD. See Hamare- 
MEsis and H&MOPTYSIS. 

SPI’TTLE. s. (corrupted from-hospztal.) A 
hospital (Cleaveland). 

SpvTTLe. s. (rpoezlian, Saxon.) Moisture 
of the mouth, See Sariva. 

SPI’T-VENOM. s. (spit and venom.) Poi- 
son ejected from the mouth (Hooter). 

SPITZBERGEN, the most northern coun- 
try of Europe, being to the N. of Norway, be- 
tween Greenland to the W. and Nova Zembla 
tothe E. The coast is beset with craggy moun- 
tains, and in the winter it is continual night 
for four months, ‘The animals are large white 
bears and white foxes. There are no settled 
inhabitants, and itis known only to those who 
go.on the coast to fish for whales. See GreEn- 
LANG. owe f 

SPLACHNUM, in botany, a genus of the 


class cryptogamia, order musci. Capsule cylin- 


drical, seated on a fleshy receptacle ; fringe 
simple, of sixteen teeth, standing in _ pairs, 


Twenty species; of which fourteen are com- 
mon to‘our own country. 

SPLANCHNOLOGY. (Splanchnologia, 
emrayyuonoye 3 from cmdalyyov, an entrail, and 
doles, a discourse.) The doctrine of the viscera. 
See ANATOMY. ; 

SPLANCHNIC NERVE. The interior 
intercostal nerve. See INTERCOSTAL NERVE. 

To SPLASH. w. a. (plasha, Swedish.) To 
daub with dirt in great quantities. 

SPLA’SHY. a. (from splash.) Full of dirty 
water ; apt to daub. 

To SPLAY. v. a. 
horse’s shoulder-bone. 

SPLA/Y FOOT. a. (splay and feot.) Having 
the foot turned inward (Pope). 

SPLA’YMOUTH. s. (splay and mouth.) 
Mouth widened by design (Dryden). — 

SPLEEN. s. (splen, Latin.) 1. The milt, 
It is supposed the seat of anger, melancholy, 
and mirth (Wiseman). 2. Anger; spite; ill 
humour (Donne). 3. A sudden motion; a 
fit (Shakspeare). 4. Melancholy; hypochon- 
driacal vapours (Pope). 5. Immoderate merri- 
ment (Shakspeare). : 

Speen. (Splen, cra.) Lien. The spleen 
or milt is a spongy viscus of a livid colour, 
and so variable in form, situation, and mag- 
nitude, that it is hard to determine either. 
Nevertheless, in a healthy man it is always 
placed on the left side, in the. left h ochondri- 
um, between the eleventh and twelfl false ribs. 
Its circumference is oblong and round, resem- 
bling that of an oval figure. it is larger, to 
speak generally, when the stomach is empty, 
and smaller when it is compressed evacuated 
by a full stomach. 

It should particularly be remembered of this 
viscus, that it is convex towards the ribs, and 
concave.internally: also, that. it has an exca- 


To dislocate or break a 


‘yation, into which vessels are inserted. 


Se sd : 

It is connected with the following parts : 

__ 1. With the stomach, by a ligament and 
short yessels, yh 

2. With the omentum, and the left kid- 
ney. 

3 With the diaphragm, by a portion of the 
peritoneum. 

4, With the beginning of the pancreas, by 
vessels. . . 

5. With the colon, by a ligament. | 

In man the spleen is covered with one simple, 
firm membrane, arising from the peritonzum, 
which adheres to the nee very firmly, by the 
intervention of cellular structure. 

The vessels of the spleen are, the splenic 
artery coming from the celiac artery, which, 
considering the size of the spleen, is much 
larger than is requisite for the mere nutrition 
oft... AS | 

This goes by serpentine movements, out of 
its course, over the pancreas, and behind the 
stomach, and after having given off branches 
to the adjacent parts, it is inserted mto the con- 
cave surface of the spleen. It-is afterwards 
divided into smaller branches, which are again 
divided into other yet smaller, delivering their 
blood immediately to the veins, but emitting it 
no where else. The veins, at length, come 
together into one, called the splenic vein, and 
having received the large coronary vein of the 
stomach, besides others, it constitutes the left 
principal branch of the vena porte. . 

The nerves of the spleen are small; they 
surround the arteries with their branches ; they 
come from the particular plexus, which is 
formed of the posterior branches of the eighth 
-pair, and the great intercostal nerve, 

Lymphatic vessels are almost only seen 
“creeping along the surface of the human spleen. 

The use of spleen has not hitherto been de- 
termined ; yet 1f its situation and fabric be re- 
garded, one would imagine its use to consist 
chiefly in detaining the blood for some space 
of time, dissolving it by its warmth, and ren- 
dering it more fluid. 

SPLEEN-worT, See ASPLENIUM. 

SPLE‘ENED. a. (from spleen.) Deprived 
of the spleen (Arbuthnot). 

SPLEYENFUL.a. (spleen and full.) Angry; 
peevish ; fretful; melancholy (Skakspeare). 

SPLE’ENLESS. a. (from spleen.) Kind; 
gentle; mild: cbsolete (Chapman). ~ 

— SPLE’ENY. a. (from spleen.) Angry; pee- 
vish ; humorous (Shkakspeare). 

SPLE’YNDENT. a, (splendens, Latin.) 
Shining; glossy ; having lustre (Newéon). 

_ SPLE’NDID. a. (splendidus, Lat.) Showy; 
magnificent; sumptuous ; pompous (Pope). 

SPLENDIDLY. ad, (from splendid.) Mag. 
nificenily ; sumptuously ; pompously (Taylor). 

SPLENDOUR. s. (splendor, ee ve 
Lustre; power of shining (Arbuthnot), 2, 
Magnificence; pomp (South), 

SPLE’NETIC. a. (splenetique, French.) 
Troubled with the spleen; fretful; peevish 
(Patler). Bi 

SPLEYNETICS. (cmdnvetixe.) Medicines 
which relieve diseases of the spleen, aia 


sides of a fractured bone.) 


ve Bes fas 

SPLE/NIC. a. (splenique, Fr. splen, Latin.) 
Belonging to the spleen ({urvey). 

SPLE’NISH, a. (from spleen.) Fretfal ; 
peevish (Drayton). 3 | 

SPLENITIS, (c2amhs, from oad, the 
spleen.) Inflammation of the spleen. A ge- 
nus of diseases in the class pyrexia and order 
phlegmasiz of Cullen; characterized by py- 
rexia, tension, heat, tumour, and pain in 
the left hypochondrium, tucreased by pressure. 
This disease, according to Juncker, comes on 
with a remarkable shivering, succeeded by a 
most intense heat, and very great thirst; a 
pain and tumour are perceived in the left hypo- 
chondrium, and the paroxysms for the niost 
part assume a quartan form, when the patients 
expose themselves for a little to the free air, 
their extremities immediately grow very cold. 
If an heemorrhagy happen, the blood flows out 
of the left nostril. The other symptoms are 
the same with those of the hepatitis Like the 
liver, the spleen often is also subject to a chronic 
inflammation which often happens after agues, 
and fs called the ague cake, though that name 
is also frequently given to a schirrous tumour 
of the liver succeeding intermittents. The 
causes of this disease are in general the same 
with those of other inflammatory disorders ; 
but those which determine the inflammation 
io that particular part more than another are 
very much unknown. It attacks persons of a 
very plethoric and sanguine habit of body rather 
than others, 

SPLE’YNITIVE. a. (from spleen.) © Hot; 
fiery; passionate: not in use (Shakspeare.) 

SPLENIUS. In anatomy. (cmannec; from 
cmany, the spleen; so named from its resem- 
blance in shape to the spleen, or according to 
some it derives its name from splenium, a 
ferula, or splint, which surgeons apply to the 
The splenius is a 
flat, broad, and oblong muscle, in part covered 
by the upper part of the trapezius, and ob- 
liquely situated between the back of the ear, 
and the lower and posterior part of the neck. 

It arises tendinous from the four or five su- 
perior spinous processes of the dorsal vertebrae ; 
tendinous and fleshy from the last of the'‘neck, 
and tendinous from the ligamentum colli, or 
rather the tendons of the two splenii unite here 
inseparably ; but about the second or third 
vertebra of the neck they recede from each 
other, so that part of the complexus may be 
seen. 

It is inserted, by two distinct tendons, into 
the transverse processes of the two first vertebrae 
of the neck, sending off some few fibres to the 
complexus and levator scapule ; tendinous and 
fleshy into the upper and posterior part of the 
mastoid process, and into a ridge on the occi- 
pital bone, where it joins with the root of that 
process. she alte la 

This muscle may easily be separated into two 
parts, Eustachius and Fallopins were aware 
of this ; Winslow has distinguished them into 
the superior and inferior portions ; and Albinus 
has described them as two distinct muscles, 
calling that part which is inserted into the 
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mastoid process and os occipitis, splenius capi- 
ais, and that which is inserted into the vertebree 
ef-the neck, splenius colli.. We have here fol- 
lowed Douglas, and the venerality of writers, 
in describing these two portions as one muscle, 
especially as they are intimately united near 
‘their origin. | 

When this muscle acts singly, it draws the 
head and upper vertebra of the neck obliquely 
‘backwards; when both act, they pull the head 
directly backwards. | 

SPLENOCELE. (carnvexnan; from pain, the 
spleen, and xn, a tumour.) A rupture of the 
spleen. 

SPLENT, or Sprint. (from splenium, a fe- 
tula.) A thin scate of wood, pasteboard, or lea- 
ther, of adequate shape and dimensions, which 
surgeons apply to the sides of a broken bone, 
‘to keep the ends in contact. 

SPLENTS, in horses, are hard excrescences 
that grow on the shank-bone, and are of va- 
rious shapes and sizes. Some horses are more 
subject to splents than others. Young horses 
are most liable to them, but they often wear off 
and disappear of themselves. Few horses put 
out splents after they are seven or eight years 
old, unless they meet with blows or accidents. 

A splent that arises in the middle of the 
shank-bone is no way dangerous; but those 
that arise on the back part of this bone, when 
they grow large, and press against the back- 
sinew, always cause lameness or stiffness, by 
subbing against it: the others, except they are 
situated near the joints, seldom occasion Jame- 

_ Mess. 

As to the cure of splents, the best way is not 

to meddle with them, unless they are so large 
as to disfigure a horse, or are so situated as to 
endanger his going lame. On their first ap- 
pearance, however, they should he well bathed 
with vinegar, or old verjuice, which, by 
strengthening the fibres, often puts a stop to 
their growth: for the membrane covering the 
bone, and not the bone itself, is here thickened ; 
and, in some constitutions, purging and some 
diuretic drinks will be a great tfeans of re- 
moving the thickening and moisture about the 
limbs, which are often the forerunners of such 
excrescences. 

Various other remedies, however, are pre- 
scribed for this disorder; the usual way is to 
rub the splent with a round stick, or the handle 
9? a hammer, and then to touch it with oil of 
origanum. Others lay on a pitch plaster, with 


a little sublimate or arsenic, to destroy the sub- — 
a plunderer; a pillager (Soush). 


stance, Some use oil of vitriol ; some tincture 
of cantharides: all which, methods, however 


useless as to a cure, are apt to leave a scar with © 


the loss ofhair. Applications ofa more caustic 
nature often do more hurt than good, especially 
when the splent is grown very hard. Mild. 
blisters often repeated, as recommended in the 


ease of a bone-spavin,. should first be tried, as ° 


the most eligible method. These will generally 


succeed even beyond expectation; but if they - 


fail, and the splent be near the knee or joint, 


apply the fire and blister, in the same manner -_ | 
-Jong and 40 broad; bounded on the N. by 


as for the bone-spavin. 


spletien, splitten, Dutch.) 


-to break into discord (South). . 
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Splents on the back part of the shank-bone 


are difficult to cure, by reason of the back- 


sinews covering them: the practice is to bore 
the splent in several places with an iron, not 
very hot, and then to fire in the common way, 
not making the lines too deep, but very close 
together. 

To SPLICE. v. a. (splissen, Dutch.) To 


join the two ends of a rope without a knot, 
SPLINT. s. (splinter, Dutch.) A thin 


“piece of wood, or other matter, used -by chirer- 
-geons to hold the bone newly set °(/ise- 


man). 1 
To Spuint. To SpLUNTER. v. a. (from 
the noun.) 1. To secure by splints (Shwhsp.). 


-g. To shiver; to break into fragments. 


SPLINTER, s. (splinter,Dutch.) 1. A 
fragment of any thing broken with violence 
(Dryden), 2%. A.thin piece of wood (Grew). 

To SPLUNTER. v. n. (from the noun.) ‘To 
be broken into fragments:; to be shivered,’ 

fo SPLIT. ». a. pret: and part. pass. splzé. 
1. To cleave ; to 
tive; to divide longitudinally in two (Cleave.). 
2. To-divide; to part (Atéerbury). 3.'To dash 
and break-on a rock (Dryden). 4. To divide; 


To Sprir. v.n. 1. To burst insunder; to 
crack; to suffer disruption (Boyle). 2. To 
burst with laughter (Pepe). 3. To be broken. 
against rocks (4ddison). eae 

SPLI’ETER. s. One who splits (Swift). 

SPLUGEN, a town of the country of the 
Grisons, capital of the valley of Rheinwald, 
seated near the source of the Hinder Rhine, 42 
miles S.W. of Coire. 


SPLU‘TTER. .s. Bustle; tumult. A low 
word, 
To SPOIL, v. a. (spolio, Latin.) -1. To 


seize by robbery; to take away by force (Mil.). 
2. To plunder; to strip of goods (Pope). 3. 
To corrupt; to make useless (7'aylor). 

To Sreit.v.n. 1. To practise robbery or 
plunder (Spenser). %. To grow useless; to be 
corrupted (Locke). 2, REA, SOc 

Sporn. s. (spoltum, Latin.) 1. That which 
is taken by violence; plunder ; pillage ; booty 
(Shakspeare). 2. That which is gained by 
strength or effort (Bentley). 3. That which 
is taken from another (Milton). 4, The act 
of robbery ; robbery (Shakspeare).. 5. Corrup- 
tion; cause of corruption (Shukspeare). 6. 
The slongh; the cast-off skin of a serpent 
( Bacon) vi 

SPOILER. s. (from spoil.) 1. A robber; 
2, One who 

SPOVLEUL. a. (spoil and full.) Wasteful ; 
rapacious (Spenser). 
’ SPOKE. s. (paca, 
wheel that passes from the nave 
(Shakspeare). 

Spoke. Uhe preterit of speak. 

SPO'KEN. The participle passive of speak. 

- SPO’KESMAN. s. (spoke and.man.) One 
who speaks for another (Exodus). . ” 
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SPOLETTO, a duchy ofi Italy, 55 miles 


i 


mars or corrupts any thing. 


Sax.) The .barvof:a 
to the felly 
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Ancona and Urbino, on the E. by Naples, on 
the S. by Sabina and the patrimony of St. Peter, 
and on the W. by Orvieto and Perugino. It 
was formerly a part-of Umbria, and is. now 
subject to the pope. | 

SPOLETTO, an ancient town of Italy, capital 

of a duchy of the same name, with a bishop's 
‘see, and a castle. It suffered greatly by an 
earthquake in 1703, and now contains, 12,000 
inhabitants. Here are the ruins of an amphi- 
theatre, a triumphal arch, and an aqueduct, 
It is seated in a country noted for good wine, 
near the river Tessino, 40 miles E. of Orvieto, 
and 60.N. by E. of Rome. Lon, 13.6 E. Lat: 
42. 45 N. h 

To SPO'LIATE. ». a4. (spolio, Latin.) To 
rob; to plunder. ; 

SPOLIA’TION. s. (spoliatio, Latin.) The 
act of robbery or privation (Ayliffe). 

SPONDAULA. (from the Greek.) The 
name given by the ancients to a performer on 
the flute, or some. similar instrument, who, 
while the sacrifice was offering, played to. the 
priest some suitable air, to prevent his listening 
. any thing which might interrupt him in his 

uty. ~ 
SPONDEE, in the Greek and Latin prosody, 
a foot of verse consisting of two long syllables ; 
as vertunt. 

SPONDIAS. Jamaica plum-tree, In ho- 
tany, a genus of the class decandria, order pen- 
tagynia. Calyx five-toothed ; corol five-petal- 
led ; drupe with a five-celled nut. Four species, 
trees of the East or West Indies. One species, 
s. mombin, having leaves with the common 
petiole compressed, is cultivated under the 
name of purple hog-plum, or Spanish-plum : 
its usual height is ten or twelve feet ; the stem 

of the size of a man’s leg; flowers axillary, 
purple, appearing in the spring before the 
leaves. ‘There is a variety called the leather- 
coat, from the appearance of its skin, 

SPONDIASM. (Greek.) An alteration in 
the harmonic genus by which a chord was ele- 
vated three dieses above its ordinary pitch, so 
that the spondiasm was precisely the opposite 
of the eclysis. 

SPO’/NDYLE. s. (amvtvaG.) A vertebra ; 
a joint of the spine (Brown). , 

SPONDYLIS, in the entomology of Fa- 
bricius, a tribe of the coleopterous genus Ar- 
TA BELLS, which see. 

SPONDYLUS, in zoology, a genus of the 
class vermes, order testacea. Animala tethys; 
shell hard, solid, with unequal valves; one of 
the valves convex, the other flat; hinge with 
two recurved teeth, separated by a small hol- 

‘low. Four species, all exotics ; the chief of 
them, s. geedaropus, the shell slightly eared and 
spinous, inhabiting the Mediterranean, Indian, 
and: some other seas, and found in infinite va- 
rieties as to thickness and colours; sometimes 
entirely purple, orange, white, or bloom-co- 
lour; sometimes marked with various streaks, 

- spots, dots, or bands. See Natural Hist, Pl. 
CLXXV,. 

SPONGE, in helminthology. SeeSponera. 

SPONGE TREE, in botany. See Mimosa. 


_maistry has since abundantly supported by aa 
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. To Sponcs. v. a. (from: the noun.) To 
blot ; to wipe away as with a sponge ( Hooke) 
Lo Sroneez. v.n, To suck in as a sponge ; 
to gain by mean arts (Swift). 
SPO’NGER. s. (from sponge.) One who 
hangs for a maintenance on others (Z Est.) 
SPONGIA. Sponge. In zoology, a genus 
of the class vermes, order zoophyta. Ani- 
mal fixed, flexile, torpid, of various forms, 
composed either of reticulate fibres. or masses 
of small spines interwoven together, and clothed 
with a gelatinous flesh full of small mouths on 
its surface, by which it absorbs and rejects 
water. 
After having been, regarded, at different pe. 
riods as an organized Jiving substance of a 
doubtful kind, then as an inorganized sub- 
stance, then as a vegetable, sponge is now 
advanced to the animal kingdom, and usually 
classed as we have arranged it above, Sov early 
as the days of Aristotle it was noticed by the 
persons employed in collecting it to shrink baek 
when torn from the rocks, and was hence sup- 
posed to be in some way or other possessed of 
animal sensation : and this opinion, prevalent 
in the time of Aristotle, was still prevalent in 
that of Pliny.—For many ages afterwards, 
however, these naturalists appear to have been 
regarded as mistaken upon. this subject, and 
sponges were again held to be altogether in- 
sentient substances. Marsigli, first, in modern 
times:declared them to be entitled to the rank 
of vegetables ; and Dr. Peysonell, towards the 
middle of the last century, sent two papers 
upon this subject to the Royal Soeie'y, both 
which are printed in its Transactions, in. 
which he maintained that they. were not 
vegetables, but animals; and pointed out what 
he conceived to be the mode of their growth 
and propagation. ‘The idea had, indeed, been 
occasionally indulged for nearly half a century 
antecedently ; but it was conceived too roman- 
tic and visionary for general adoption : and 


hence all the aatural histories published at 


this period concur in the theory of Marsigli, 
and Bauhine, zobel, Tournefort, Hill, and all 


- the celebrated botanists of the day give them 


free admission into the vegetable kingdom, 
aud describe them as submarine plants. Ellis, 
however, seems to have settled the point tm 
1762: his observations and experiments were 
chiefly made upon the spongia tomentosa; he 
satisfactorily ascertained the existence of the 
animal inhabitant ; remarked its contraction 
within its cells when exposed to pain or in- 


.Jury; the expiration and inspiration of water 


through its tubes; and established the position 
that sponge is animal; and that the ends or 
openings of ihe branched tubes. are the mouths 
by which it receives its nourishment and dis- 
charges its excrement: a position which che- 
ing the ammoniacal property of the cellular 
matter of sponge. . 

There are forty-nine species of this zoophyte; 
of which the. following are most worthy of 
notice. at is 

1. S. coronata. Crowned sponge. Minute; 
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eonsisting of a single tube, and, crowned at 

the tip with a ray of spines. Inhabits the 

Sussex coast; pale yellow ; the rays. that com- 

pose the crown bright pearl colour, hollow 

and open at the top, arid when magnified ap- 
ars covered with little rising points. 

2. S. officinalis, Common sponge.  Ir- 
regularly formed, porous, tough, lobed, wool- 
ly. Inhabits the Archipelago, Mediterranean 
and Indian seas, adhering to rocks by a broad 
base, and is often found inclosing small stones, 
shells, and particles of sand. Varieties. of 
marine animals pierce and gnaw it into irregu- 
lar winding cavities, which appear on the out- 
side by large holes higher than the rest ; its 
aolour varies from a pale to a deep yellow ; 
the internal part, when cut perpendicular, 
consists of small tubes composed of reticulate 
fibres, and ending on the outside in an infinite 
number of small cireular holes, which are the 
bibulous months of the animal, each of which 
ds surrounded by a few erect pointed fibres. 
This is the common sponge of the shops. - 

3. S. tomentosa. Downy sponge. Sting- 
ding sponge. Porous, irregularly formed, 
brittle, soft, downy, interwoven with minutest 
spines. Inhabits the British, African, and 
‘Indian coasts, adhering to marine substances ; 
when fresh, of a bright orange colour, and 
‘full of gelatinous flesh, when dry, whitish and 
very light, and if broken resembles the crumb 
or soft part.o€ bread. It appears to be com- 
posed of a number of minute spines, and upon 
handling stings er raises blisters like cowitch, 

4, S. botryoides. Grape sponge. Very 
tender, branched, covered with bunches of 


_ovate tubercles open at the top. Inhabits.the 


British coast; bright, shining, white; the 
bunches made up of oblong oval tubercles, 
like grapes open at the end; the surface, when 
highly magnified, seems covered with masses 
of three-rayed spinous stars, 

5. S, laeustris. Lake sponge. Creeping, 

brittle, with eyect, round, obtuse branches. 
Found at the bottom of lakes in England and 
‘Sweden ; covered with scattered pores, in 
which are sometimes found, during autumn, 
small blueish shining globules. 
_ 6. S. fluviatilis, River sponge. Green, 
erect, fragile, of many irregular branches. In- 
habits fresh waters in England, Prussia, and 
some other parts of Europe ; dull green, with 
-hardly the appearance of animal life, of a 
fishy smell, and with the pores full of green 
gelatinous granulations. Very much resembles 
the last. 

7. S. cristata. Cock’s-comb sponge. Flat, 
erect, soft, with rows of small pores a little 
“projecting along the top. Inhabits the British 
. shores, adhering to rocks; generally twoinches 
high and three long; yellowish, and growing 
-in the shape of a cock’s-comb. 

8. S. baciliaris.. Irregularly formed, caules- 
cent, erect, with appressed, porulous branches. 
‘Inhabits the Norway:sea; one and a half foot 
‘high, and about the thickness of a finger; 
‘round, of the consistence of common sponge, 
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but more compact, with very numerous pores, 
appearing as if perforated by a very fine needle. 
_ Sponge has been chennically analyzed by 
Mr. Hatchett, and his results aré given in his 
valuable paper on the component parts of 
animal membrane in the Philosoph. Transact. 
for 1800. 

When sponge has been immersed in dilute 
nitric acid for a fortnight, the acid becomes 
pale yellow, and is changed to an orange by 
pure ammonia. After which process it be- 
comes more or less transparent, and consider- 
ably softened, and is then completely soluble 
in ammoniainto adeep orange-coloured liquor. 
When digested with boiling distilled water, 


‘sponge gives out a portion of gelatin, which is 


precipitated by infusion of oak- bark. By losing 
this gelatin it becomes less flexible than be- 
fore; it is easily torn when moist, and crum- 
bles between the fingers when dry. In its 
natural state, but more especially when de- 

rived of its. gelatin by long boiling in water, 
if boiled in caustic alkali it completely dis- 
solves and forms an animal seap. Heated in 
a close vessel it gives out an ammoniueal fetid 
smoke, and is reduced to a black charcoal, 
which, after incineration, leaves a small quan- 
tity of common salt, and some carbonat of 
lime. 

The constituent ingredients of sponge, there- 
fore, are animal gelatin, and that condensed 
albumen which Mr. Hatchett has found to be 
the principal part of all soft membranous 
organs, of cartilage, &c. ‘The former is dis- 


_solved, though with some difficulty, in boiling 


water, but does. not yield to cold water ; the 
albumen is insoluble in water at any tempera- 
ture, but yields to caustic alkali. Henee 
sponges only differ from the horny stews of 
gorgoniz, and irom antipathes, by being of a 
finer and more closely woven texture. In 
reality, the coarser sponges, as s. cancellata, 
have a near approach to the nice reticulated 
parts ot the finer gorgoniz, as for instance 
g. flabellum, and evince an external as well 
as internal similarity. Ze 

SPONGIA usTA. Burnt sponge. This 
preparation is exhibited with bark in the cure 
of scrophulous complaints, and forms the basis 
of a lozenge which has been known to cure 
the bronchocele in many instances. — 

SPO/NGINESS. s. (from spongy.)  Soft- 


ness, and fulness of cavities, like a sponge 


(Harvey). 


SPO’/NGIOUS. a. (from sponge.) Full of 
small cavities like a sponge (Cheyne). 

SPO/NGY. a. (from sponge.) 1. Soft and 
full of small interstitial holes (Bacon). 2. 
Wet; drenched ; soaked ; full like a sponge 
(Shakspeare). 

StONHEIM, a town of Germany, capital 
of a county of the same name, in the circle of | 
Upper Rhine, 27 miles W. of Mentz, and 46 
E. of Treves. Lon. 7. 21 E. Lat. 49. 54 N. 

SPONK. s. Touchwood. ) 

SPO/NSAL, a. (sponsalis, Latin.) Relat- 


ing to marriage. 


SPONTANEOUS VITALITY. 


SPO’NSION. s. (sponsio, Latin.) The act 
of becoming surety for another (Ayliffe). 

SPONTANE/ITY.«. (spontanettas, Latin.) 
Voluntariness ; willingness ; ; accord uncom- 
pelled (Bramhall). 

SPONTA‘NEOUS. a. (from sponte, Latin. ) 
Voluntary ; not compelled; acting without 
compulsion or restraint (Hale). 

SPONTANEOUS VITALITY. ‘The pro- 
duction of plants or animals by other means than 
those of ordinary or parental generation, and 
hence formerly denominated ambiguous or equi- 
vocal generation. This doctrine was at one time 
discredited as impious,“and having a tendency to 
controvert the established laws of order, and sup- 

port the absurd cause of eternal and universal for- 
tuitousness. Nothing, however, can be more 
illogical; for whether the doetrine be true or 
false, it only supposes that, amidst the various 
plans devised by nature, or the great Author 
of nature, for giving population to the different 
elements of earth, air, and water, we are not yet 
acquainted with all of them, and still less with 
the laws by which all of them are regulated and 
upheld. For admitting that, under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, some of the lowest kinds of the 
lowest classes of animals or vegetables may ori- 
ginate from the concurrence of peculiar molecules 
of matter, yet there may.,be, and if the fact 
exists at all, there unquestionably is, as much 
order and predetermination in the preparation 
of those peculiar molecules, and the arrangement 
of those peculiar circumstances, asin the structure 
of sexual organs, and the intervention of sexual 
commerce : or the solitary power by which animals 
and plants that are altogether destitute of sex, are 
capable ofreproduction out of the molecules of their 
own system, through the medium of buds and bulbs 
of slips and cuttings. A superintending or all-di- 
recting providence is just as requisite in the one 
instance as in the other, and the Jaws of opera- 
tion must necessarily be just as certain and pre- 
cise, Whether we be acquainted with them, or 
whether we be not. 

This very ancient doctrine is generally con- 
eeived to have been of Egyptian birth; it was 
adopted by most of the philosophical schools of 

Greece and Rome, and entered very extensively 
into the popular mythology of the poets. Hence, 
when Ovid, who has copied from Hesiod his ac- 
count of the antediluvian ages of the world, re- 
lates at length the destruction of every species of 
animals by the deluge, with the single exception 
of Deucalion and Pyrrha, he supposes the whole 
human race to be re-produced, and this too in 
obedience to the command of the oracle consult- 
ed on the occasion, not by sexual intercourse*of 
the surviving pair, but by casting the stones of 
the earth backwards over their shoulders, which 
suddenly softened, and grew into human figures ; 
for observes he, 


Magova parens terra est; lapides in corpore 
terra 
Ossa reor dici. 


Our mighty mother is the earth; the stones 
Upon her surface, doubtless are her bones, 


In this fact, however, we trace at least the co- 
operation of man and woman in the reproduction 
of the human race. But nothing of the kind oc- 
eurred, according to the same tradition, in the 


-departments 


renewal of every other tribe of animals. For 


the poet shortly proceeds to inform us that, 


Cetera div ersis tellus animalia formis 

Sponte sua peperit ; postquam vetus humor ab 
igne _ 

Percaluit solis; coenumque, udasque paludes 

Tutumué€re estu ; foecundaque semina rerum 

Vivaci nutrita solo, ceu matris ip alvo, 

Creverunt, faciemque aliquam cepére me- 
rando. 


All other tribes, howe’er diverse of make, 
Earth bore spontaneous ; and as down direct: 
Th’ established-sun his radiant ether threw, 
And the foul siime, the stagnant marsh below 
Sweli’d with his fire, the genial seeds of things 
New bulk assum/’d, new forms of life display’d. 


The epicureans, stoics, and almost all the 
other schools of philosophy, gave a somewhat 
similar account of the origin of animal life at the 
beginning; and many of them contended that, 
among the lower kinds, such was the common 
mode by which they were reproduced from pace to 
age. So Lucretius, lib. ii. 870. 


Quippe videre licet, vi¥os exsistere vermeis 
_ Stercore de tetro, putorem quam sibi nacta est, 
Intempestivis ex imbribus humida, tellus. 


Thus into life th’ insensate dung-hill rears 
The race of worms, when once the mingling 


show’r 
Wakes the warm ferment through the putrid 
mass. Goon. . 


Whence Thomson, in his Summer, 287. 


Full nature swarms with life; one wondrous mass 
Of animals, or atoms organiz’a; 

Waiting the vital breath, when parent paren 
Shall bid his spirit blow. 


And Darwin, who has pressed the same doctrine 
in his physiological principles to an extent that 
cannot be supported, Templ. of Nat. i. 247. 

Hence, without parent, by spontaneous birth, 

Rise the first specks of animated earth ; 

From nature’s womb the plant or insect swims, 

And buds or breathes, with microscopic limbs. | 


“ Aristotle,” observes Mr. Good, in his note on the 
atove passage from Lucretius, “ strenuously con- 
teuded for this power of spontaneous generation ; 


‘and having had the good fortune to become more 


popular throughout every European state, after the 
dissemination “of the Christian religion, than any 
other philosopher, this doctrine likewise descend- 
ed with his general code of tenets, till about a 
century ago the whole fabric sustained a severe 
assault from the united labours of Des Cartes, 
Bayle, Malbranche, and Newton, who maintained 


that all animal life must necessarily be propagat- 


ed by sexual commerce alone, and be continued 
either viviparously or oviparously. 

“ But by experiments and observations that 
have since been made, and that with the most 
undeviating attention, it should seem that these 
are not the only means by which life is generated : 
that sexual comnierce is by no means absolutely 
necessary in every instance, and that succeeding 
races are propagated by modes altogether as nu- 
merous and as diverse as in the vegetable world. 
The resemblance, in this respect, between the two 
, is indeed most striking and astonish- 
ing; and it is equally certain in both cases that, 
although sexual intercourse, and oviparous and 
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wiviparous gestation, the medium I mean of seeds 
and bulbs or buds in the vegetable kingdom, 
and eggs and living fetuses in the animal, are ge- 
nerally employed by nature for this purpose, yet 
in each department there are also other modes of 
propagation, by rio means unfrequently adopted. 
The armed polype, or hydra of Linnéus, multi- 
plies its species lke the water-lentil, by sending 
off lateral ‘shoots from the body of the parent 
reptile. The bell-polypus, or hydra stentora, 
increases by splitting longitudinally; and these 
divisions, and every succeeding race of divisions, 
continue to re-split every twenty-four hours, till 
the original stock in a few days produces an in- 
numerable offspring. The funnel-shaped polypus 
multiplies by splitting transversely; and every 
species of it, as well as many other animals of 
the order gymnarthridia, as the asterias, and 
hirudo viridis, may be propagated by sections 
with as much ease as the most simple plant what- 
ever; aud these sections! may be_ perpetually 
renewed without the failure of an individual part. 
The dart millepes affords increase by a sponta- 
neous separation, about two-thirds below the 
head, into two distinct and perfect animals, and 
we know of no other mode by which it can conti- 
nue its species. The animalcules found in infu- 
sions of animal and vegetable substances, and 
indeed, in all microscopic animalcules, multiply 
by continued divisions and sub-divisions, some- 
thing in the same manner; and various minute 
experiments of Saussure sufficiently prove, that 
sexual copulation, even if a difference of gender 
subsists among them, which has never been trac- 
ed, and in all probability does not subsist, has no 
effect in the present instance: for animalcules of 
this class taken away, on the moment of separa- 
tion from the parent insect, and put separately 
into distinct drops of water, still continue to 
exhibit the same prolific property without any 
diminution of power. There is another species 
mentioned by Bonnet, as existing in the infusion 
of hempseed, that divides crosswise, aud sepa- 
rates in every new generation, into four distinct 
and perfect animals at the same time. It is 
probable that all these are withgut sexual dis- 
tinctions; and notwithstanding the general adhe- 
rence of the disciples of Linnéus to a contraty 
doctrine, it is equally probable that a vast variety 
of vegetables exist, which are in like manner 
devoid of sexual character. The bread-fruit tree 
of Otaheite, arto-carpusincisus of Linnéus, is a case 
completely in point; the propagation of which is 
highly curious and entertaining, but would occupy 
too much space to be minutely described in the 
present note. And aithough such sexual charac- 
ters have been traced among many plants inserted 
by the Swedish naturalist in the order cryptoga- 
inia, since his decease, yet it is a very numerous 
order still, and i apprehend, will ever continue so. 
Many vegetables have a power of propagating 
both by seeds and bulbs as well as buds, at the 
same time ; that is, oviparously and viviparously : 
and the aphis puceron, or vine-fretter, bas been 
detected by Bonnet to possess a power perfectly 
similar, its young being viviparous in the fall 
heat of summer, and oviparous in the latter and 
more chilly monthsof autumn, There are various 
families of flies that are supposed to be. equally 
gifted. . 

“The capability of ingrafting is not peculiar to 
vegetables, the fresh water polypus and the sea- 
nettle (actinia) will endure the process with an 
equal degree ot ease and-effect.” ~ 


“The young of many animals are brougth:+ 
into the world in a state of extreme imperfection‘ 
without the sense of sight, er the use of thei 
limbs; in other instances, they are able to assist 
themselves from the moment of their birth. So 
while the seeds of most plants fall upon the earth 
in a dormant state, and require much care to 
render them productive, in the festuca vivapara, 
and a few others, they begin to vegetate in the 
parent plant, and drop upon the soil with roots 


ready formed, perfect in all their powers, and 


capable of immediate increment. 

‘¢ Most plants that are propagated by sexual 
connexion possess hermaphrodite corols; that 
is to say, every individual) corol possesses both 
the male and female organs of generation in itself. 
The coro! of the cucumber, however, as well as 
all other plants of the class moneecia, are male 
and female separately, and require the conjoint 
faculties of the two to propagate their kind. 
There are other plants again, that are male or 
female through every flower produced: and of 
consequence, unless the female herb be situated 
in the vicinity of the male, it will be barren 
through the whole term of its existence. Such is 
the order dicecia of Linnéus, Among animals we 
seldom meet with more than the organs of a 
single sex attached to each individual. Reports 
of hermaphrodites have not been uncommon, 
indeed, both amidst quadrupeds and mankind ; 
and nature certainly appears to have sported 
oceasionally in this way, but never in such @ 
manner as to have rendered a possession of 
the two sexes perfect in the same subject. But 
the earth-worm, dew-worm, snails, eels, oysters, 
and many other species of shell-fishes, are com- 
plete hermaphrodites ; and the number of animals 
of this class is so considerable, that M. Poupert 
believes it to exceed that of those which are di- 
vided into sexes. See Mem. de l’Acad. des Sci- 
ences, While these propagate their kinds from 
their own single exertions, there are other shell- 
fishes, as we learn from Mr. Adanson in his 
account of Senegal, that require the union of 
not less than three individuals for the same genial 
purpose. Jn like manner, it has lastly been prov- 
ed by M. Girtanner, that the conferva fontinalis, 
first noticed by Dr. Priestley, requires heat, light, 
and water, though nothing else, for the production 
of this vegetable, 

‘“ The hermaphrodite power of many of the 
animals here enumerated has been long known 
to the world. It is mentioned by Homer and 
Athenzus, ‘but more particularly in the following 
verses of Oppian. 


Ad oun eyyehuecaty broroy, ouce YX ehoverie 
Out’ ovy moAuTOdeoo: YO pr0U TEAOS, OUTE HEALY 
Mupaivn, Asx ew Of MapaTpomoy aioay ey ouTiy. 
At psy yop omeipndey ex @drAnAEot Yun coe 
Eyx crevec, deers vypov avarrpwbwar Sapreteete 
Not thus conchs, eels, and polypi embrace, 
Nor purple lampreys rear their embryo race. 
In selfish coils, hermaphrodite they sit, 
And their own powers the vital spume emit, 
Which gradual dropp’d on sands or slimy mud, 
A silver offering render to the flood. 


** Spalanzani detected many vegetable seeds 
extremely diminutive in their form, the vitality o 
which it is almost impossible to destroy either b 
heat or chemical solvents. In like manner, he 
discovered the eggs of many animalcules confined 
in the vegetable seeds, still possess a power of 
producing their definite order of insects, after 
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such seeds had been exposed to the most intense 
heat. of burning coals, and even the blow-pipe 
itself; and although reduced into the most subtle 
powder, after having hereby been converted into 
calces. Thus, too, many animals and vegetables 
have an equally wonderful power of resuscitation 
after apparent destruction: among the latter 
may. be mentioned the nostoc and tremella, which 
perpetually spring up after they have seemed to 
perish; and among the former the chaos redivi- 
vum, the vorticella, or wheel-animal, the sloth, 
and tile-eel, a new species discovered by Spalan- 
zani, in the impalpable dust of bricks and tiles. 
In the case of this last insect, the alternate pro- 
eess of death and resurrection was carried on 
with success, and with the same animalcule, for 
not less than eleven times, by keeping it dry and 
without sand, and afterwards moistening it with 
water. Eggs and seeds, after a torpor of months 
or even years are occasionally revived, on being 
moistened with warm water; and in like manner, 
some shell-snails in the cabinets of the curious 
have revived on the same application, after hav- 
ing been kept in a dry state for ten or twelve 
years. 

<¢ It was in consequence of such experiments, 
that the Count de Buffon established a system 
which appears strongly inclined to resuscitate the 
doctrine of equivocal generation contended for by 
Lueretius. According to this celebrated natu- 
ralist, all matter swarms with organic germs or 
molecules, which serve for the nutriment of or- 
ganised bodies, till they acquire a state of matu- 
rity, and augmentation ceases; and for their 
seminal stores afterwards. But independently of 
seminal secretion, he contends, that where large 
quantities of these prolific germs are coliccted in 
‘any part of an animal body, wherever such germs 
are compelled to remain together, they create 
certain orders of living beings, which have 
always been regarded as real animals, The tenia, 
the ascarides, a!l the worms found in the veins, in 
the liver, in wounds, in pus, and most of those 
discovered in putrid flesh, have, according to the 
system, no other origin. The eels in paste and 
vinegar, the tadpoies in the male semen, and all 
the pretended microscopic animals are only dif- 
ferent forms assumed, according to circumstances 
by this active matter, which has a perpetual ten- 
dency to organization. Hist. Naturelle, tom. il. 

“* When the conferva fontinalis, or green matter 
that grows at times so rapidly upon the surface of 
stagnated waters, was first discovered by Dr. 
Priestley ; and I believe still later, when the 
mucor, or mouldiness, which was first observed 
by Mr. Ellis, to grow on the surface of all putii- 
fying vegetable or animal matter, it was the 
fashion to suppose that these vegetable substances 
were produced from seeds floating in the atmo- 
sphere, and hence deposited on the waters or 
putrefactions, where they were generated. But 
the experiments of Dr, Ingenhousz have long fal- 
sified this idea; and these have since been con- 
firmed by some very curious and important ones 
by M. Patun, who has completely succeeded in 
establishing the spontaneous generation of these 
very simple. and newly discovered vegetables. 
See Nouveau Dictionnaire d’Histoire Naturelle 
appliquée aux Arts, tom. xiv. Dr. Darwin, who 
never sufiered a system to lose any thing when 
ence imbibed by himself, seems to. have carried 
-this. of spontaneous vitality to a most immode- 
yate. extreme. The reader may form some idea 
of its extravagance from the following passage, 


with which he concludes one of his essays upox 
this subject. ‘ But it may appear too bold in the 
present state of our knowledge on this subject, to 
suppose that all vegetables and animals now ex- 
isting, were originally derived from the smallest 
microscopic ones formed by spontaneous vitality ; 
and that they have by innumerable reprodue- 

tions, during innumerable centuries of time, gra-~ 
dually acquired the size and excellence of form 
and faculties which they now possess; and that 
such amazing powers were originally impressed 
on matter and spirit by the great Parent of pa- 
rents, Cause of causes! Ens Entium’? ” 

Before we close this article we should observe, 
that M. Fray of Paris has lately published va- 
rious experiments in satisfactory disproof of the 
hypothesis, which ascribes the production of ani- 
malcules found in the infusioa of plants that bas 
grown putrid, to its absorption of the eggs of such 
animalcules floating invisibly in the atmosphere. 
We take the following sketch of M. Fray’s pur- 
suits upon this subject frum Nicholson’s Journal, 
vol. xxxil. p. 165. 

On the 8th of Nivose, 5, (Dec. the 28th, 1796), 
he took a glass globe, that would hold about six 
common bottles of liquid; weil rinsed it with dis- 
tilled water; and then filied it with water, which he 
had just distilled a.second time. Having inverted 
it on a pneumatic trough, he expelled about five- 
sixths of the water by introducing first a portion 
of oxygen gass, and then three times as much hy- 
drogen gass. He then corked the globe in the 
trough with a cork that fitted it very tight; and 
tied a piece of wet bladder over the cork as soon 
as it was taken out. When this bladder was dry 
he covered it with putty, and tied another piece 
of bladder over this. The globe thus prepared he 
placed in very hot dung, into which it was sunk 
to the level of the water. and covered it with a 
frame. On the gth of January he removed the 
frame, and examined the globe. ‘No alteration 
was perceptible. On the 24th it was in the same 
state; but, the heat of the bed having diminished, 
some tresi 1 hot dung was added ; care “being taken 
to agitate the globe as little as possible in ‘moving? 
it. On the 8th of February the water appeared 
not perfectly limpid ; but no pellicle, or distinct sub- 
stance of any kind, was perceptible. On the 26th, 
as soon as the frame was removed, the water ap- 
peared greenish. On a closer inspection long 

vegetations of a beautiful green colour were per- 
ceived ramifying in all directions on the bottom 
and sides of the vessel. Several, that were of.a 
larger size, but less green, were suspended im the 
water, and had a mucous appearance. Mr. Fray 
now removed the globe to the window. of his 
study. On the ist of March he opened the win- 
dow, the sun then shining on the globe, and per- 
ceived here and there on the summits of the 
vegetations, little insects, moving about pretty 
quickly. He counted ninety-six, moving in vari- 
ous directious. They were all of the same species 5 
and he soon discovered that they were ,of the 
genus podura. For a few days their number in- 
creased, and they were more brisk in their mo- 
tions: but in about three weeks, or less, their 
motion had ceased; and they were dead: Their 
bodies soon changed colour, and became of a 
whitish gray. 

As soon as the sun had caine some power, 
the green matter gradually grew pale. At length 
it disappeared entirely, its filaments were decom- 
posed, and all this organic and vegetable matter 
was precipitated to the bottom of the water, where 
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_¥t formed a very white mucous sediment. After 
some months the surface of the water was covered 
pretty copiously with an oily matter. On open- 
ing the globe a slight smell of mouldiness was 
perceived. 


‘A drop of the water, with a little of the pellicle 


swimming on it, being taken up with the point of 
a toothpick, and examined with the microscope, it 
exhibited an immense number of globules of vas 
rious sizes, almost all motionless: in every drop 
of water however one or two were perceived that 
had a very slow motion. ah 
Mr. Fray made several experiments of a simi- 
lar kind, all of which afforded curious results, and 
he intended to continue them. 
SPONTA/NEOUSLY. ad. (from sponta- 
neous.) Voluntarily; of its own accord (Bent.). 
SPONTA’NEOUSNESS. s. (from sponta- 
neous.) Woluntariness ; freedom of will; ac- 
eord unforced (Hale). 
SPOOL. s. (spohl, Dutch.) A small piece 


of cane or reed, witha knot at each end; or a © 


piece of wood turned in that form to wind yarn 
upon; a quill. . 
To SPOOM. v. n. To go on swiftly (Dry.). 
To SPOON. v. n. In‘sea language, is when 
a ship, being under sail in a storm, cannot bear 
it, but is obliged to put right before the wind 
(Bailey). 
Seoon. s. (spaen, Dutch.) A concave vessel 
with a handle, used in eating liquids (Pope). 
SPOON-BILL, in ornithology. See Pia- 


TALEA. : 

SPO’/ONFUL. s. (spoon and full.) 1. As 
much as is generally taken at once in a spoon. 
A medical spoonful is half an ounce (Bacon). 
2, Any small quantity of liquid (Arbuthnot). 

SPO'ONMEAT. s. (spoon and meat.) Li- 
quid food; nourishment taken with a spoon 
(Dryden). 

- SPO’/ONWORT.s. Scurvygrass. See Cocu- 
LEARIA. 

SPORADES, in astronomy, a name by 
which the ancients distinguished such stars as 
were not included in any constellation. These 
the moderns more usually call unformed, or 
extra-constellary stars. 

_ Many of the sporades of the ancients have 
been since formed into new’ constellations : 
thus, of those between Ursa Major and Leo, 
Hevelius has formed a constellation named Leo 
Minor ; and of those between Ursa Minor and 
Auriga, he also formed the Lynx ; and of those 
under the tail of Ursa Minor, another called 
Canis Venaticus, &c. 

SPORADIC. (Erocadinac 5 from omeow, tO 
sow.) An epithet for such diseases as seize 
sp hiner persons, at the same time of season. 

iseases dispersed sparingly, and not conta- 
gious; seizing particular persons of the same 
clan, family, or locality, and ‘pretermitting 
others as though by selection. 

SPORT. s. (spott, amake-game, Islandic.) 
1. Play; diversion; game; frolic and tumul- 
tuous merriment (Sidney). 2. Mock; con- 
temptuous mirth (Tillotson). 3. That with 
which one plays (Dryden). 4. Play; idle 
gingle (Broome). 5. ‘Piven of the field, as 
of fowling, hunting, fishing (Clarendon). 
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To Sport. v.a. (from the noun.) 1. Te 
divert; to make merry (Sidney). 2. ‘To reprte- 
sent by any kind of play (Dryden). 

To Sport. v.n. 1. To play;-to frolic; to 
game, to wanton (Broome). 2, To trifle (Til- 
lotson). 

SPO/RTFUL. a. (sport and full.) 
ty; frolic; wanton (Milton). 
done’in jest (Beniley). 

SPO/RTFULLY. ad. Wantonly; merrily. 

SPO/RTFULNESS. s. (from sportful.) 
Wantonness ; play; merriment; frolic (.Sid.). 

SPO’RTIVE. a. (from sport.) Gay; merry; 
frolic; wanton ; playful; ludicrous (Pope). 

SPO’RTIVENESS. s. (from sportive.) Gay- 
ety; play; wantonness (Walton). 4 

SPORTSMAN. s. (sporé and man.) . One 
who pursues the recreations of the field (Add.). 

SPO/RTULE. s. (sportule, French; spor- 
tula, Latin.) An alms; a dole (Ayliffe). 

SPOT. s. (spette, Danish; spotte, Flemish.) 
1, A blot; a mark made by discoloration 
(Dryden). 2. A taint; a disgrace ; a reproach 
(Pope). 3. A scandalous woman (Shaksp.). 
4, A small extent of place (dddison).° 5. Any 
particular place (Otway). 6. Upon the Spor, 
Immediately; without changing place (Swift). 

SpPoTs in thesun. See Sun. 

To Spor. v. a, (from the noun.) 1. To 
mark ‘with discolorations; to maculate (Taée), 
2. To patch by way of ornament (Addison), ° 
3. To corrupt; to disgrace ; to taint (Abbot). 

SPO/TLESS. a. (from spot.) 1. Free from 


spots. 2, Free from reproach or impurity ; 


1. Mer- 


2. Ludierous ; 


immaculate; pure; untainted (Waller), 


SPOTSWOOD (John), archbishop of St. 
Andrews, was educated at Glasgow, and attend- 
ed as chaplain the dake of Lenox, in his em- 


_bassy to France, and followed James I. when 


he tock possession of ‘the English throne. That 
year he was made bishop of Glasgow, and privy 
counsellor of Scotland, and in 1615 was trans- 
lated to St. Andrew’s. In 1633, he crowned 
Charles I. as king of Scotland at Halyrood- 
house, and in 1635 was made chancellor of the 
kingdom. He retired to England, where he 
sunk under his infirmities, 1639. He wrote 
an history of the church of Scotland begun at 
the command of James I. and it is regarded as 
accurate. ; 

SPO/TTER. s. (from spot.) One that spots 3 
one that maculates. | 

SPO/TTY. a. (from spot.) Full of spots ; 
maculated (Milton). 

SPOU’SAL. a. (from spouse.) Nuptial; 
matrimonial; conjugal; connubial; bridal 
(Shakspeare). 

Sprovu’sat. s. (espousailles, French; sponsa- 
lia, Latin.) Marriage; nuptials (Dryden). 

SPOUSE. s. (spousa, Latin; espouse, Fren.) 
One joined in marriage; a husband or wife 
(Shakspeare). 

SPOU’SED. a. (from the noun.) Wedded;, 
espoused; joined together as in matrimony 
(Milton). ! | 

-SPOU’SELESS., a. (from spouse.) Wanting. 
a husband or wife (Pope). i re? 

SPOUT. s. (from spuyt, Dutch.) 1. A 
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pipe, or mouth of a pipe or vessel, out of which 
any thing is poured (Brown). 2. Water fall- 
ing in a body; a cataract (Shakspeare). 

Spout (Water). See WaTER-spourT. 

SPpouT-Fisu. See SoLen. 

Yo Spout. v. a. (from the noun.) To pour 
with violence, or in a collected bedy, as from a 
spout (Bacon). 

fo Spout. v.n. ‘To issue as from a spout 
( Woodward). 

- To SPRAIN. v. a. (corrupted from strain.) 
To stretch the ligaments of a joint without dis- 
location of the bone (Gay), 

SPRAIN. s. (from the verb.) Extension of 
the ligaments without dislocation of ihe joint 
(Temple). 

SPRAINTS. s. The dung of an otter. 

SPRANG. The preterit of spring. 

SPRAT, in ichthyology. See CLUPRA. 

SpraT (Thomas), a prelate, born at Talla- 
ton, Devonshire, 1636, and educated at’ Wad- 
ham College. He published in 1659 his poem 
on the death of Cromwell, dedicated to Wilkins. 

He afterwards wrote the plague of Athens, a 
poem, and another on the death of Cowley. 
After the restoration he was chaplain to Buck. 
ingham, and then to the king. He promoted 
the establishinent of the Royal Society, of which 
he was one of the first members, and of whose 
labours he published the history, 1667. He 
next wrote observations on Sorbiere’s voyage to 

England, and in 1668 edited his friend Cow- 


ley’s poems. In 1668 he became prebendary.. 
of W : 


estminster, afterwards minister of ..St. 
Margaret’s church, canon of Windsorand in 
1083 dean of Westminster, and,-next” year 
bishop of Rochester. In 1685. é" wrote the 
history of the Rye-house plot, and as he had 
been noticed by James I]. and made dean of 
the chapel-royal, he was appointed one of the 
commissioners for ecclesiastical affairs. In this 
he acted with timidity, and then withdrew ; 
but when it was debated whether the throne 
was vacant by the flight of James, he boidly 
stood the advocate of his- master, He, how- 
ever, submitted to the revolution, and took the 
oaths ; butan attempt was made to involve him 
in trouble by forging his name, aud by intro- 
ducing into Lig house the plan of a pretended 
plot. In all which, however, he proved his 
innocence. Hedied 1713, His character is 
delineated with’some asperity hy Burnet; but 
it should be remembered that they were ene- 
mies, and that they were of diametrically oppo- 
‘site political sentiments. He wrote besides a 


relation of the wicked conspiracy of Stephen - 


Blackhead and Robert Young, who united to 
rob him of his honour and of his life—and also 
sermons, 8vo.—poems, &c. 

To SPRAWL. »v. n. (spradle, Danish.) 1, 
To struggle, as in the convulsions of death 
(Hudibras). 2. To tumble or creep with much 
ean and contortion of the limbs (Dry- 

en). 

SPRAY.s 1. The extremity of a branch 
(Dryden). 2. The foam of the sea, commonly 
written spry (Arbuthnot). 


“To SPREAD. v. a. (rpnecan, Saxon; sprey- 


in 
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den, Dutch.) 1. To extend; to expand; to 
make to cover or fill a larger space than before 
(Bacon). 2. To cover by extension (Granv.)« 
3. To cover over (Isaiah). 4. To stretch; to 
extend (Milton). 5. To publish ; to divulge 3 
to disseminate (Matthew). 6. To emit as efflu- 
vila or emanations (Milton). we 
To SPREAD. v. n. To extend or expand 
itself (Bacon). ' 
SPREAD. s. (from the verb.) 
compass (Addisuny. 2. 
(Bacon). 
SPRE’ADER. s. 
that spreads (Hooker). 
disseminator (Swift). 
SPREE, a river of Germany, which rises in 
the mountains of Bohemia, and passing 
through Lusatia, into the marquisate of Bran- 
denburg, runs by Berlin, and falls into the Ha- 
vel, opposite Spandaw. / 
SPRENGELIA, in botany, a genus of the 
class pentandria, order monogynia. Calyx five- 
parted, permanent ; stamens inserted into the 
receptacle ; anthers united ; capsule five-celled, 
five-valved ; the partitions from the middle of 
the valves. Que species only; a shrub of New 
Holland, with waved leafy branches; terminal, 
clustered, pedicelled, le red flowers; and 
rose-colour calyx. 
SPRENT. part. (rppienan, Sax. 3 Sprengen,; 
Dutch.) Sprinkled: obsolete (Sidney). 
SPRIG. s. (ysbrig, Welsh.) “A small 


1. Extent ; 
Expansion of parts 


(from spread.) 1. One 
2. Publisher; divulger; 


branch ; a spray (Bacon). 


““SPRIG CHRYSTAL.s. Chrystal foundin form 
of an hexangular column, adhering at one end. 


‘to the stone, and lesseving tll it terminates in: 


a point (J¥oodward). 

SPRVGGY. a. (from sprig.) Full of smalk 
branches. 

SPRIGHT. s. (contraction of spirit.) 1. 
Spirit; shade ; soul ; incorporeal agent (.Spen.)« 
2. Walking spirit; apparition (Locke). 3. 
Power which gives cheerfulness or courage. 
(Sidney}. 4. An arrow: not in use (Bacon). 
| ToSericut.v.a. Tohaunt as a spright. 
A ludicrous use (Shakspeare), 

SPRUGHTFUL,. a. (spright and full.) 
Lively; brisk; pay; vigorous (Otway), 

SPRV’GHTFULLY. ad. (from sprightful.) 
briskly ; vigorously (Shakspeare). ri 

SPRI'GHTLESS, a. (from spright.) Dull; 
enervated ; sluggish (Cowley). eh 

SPRI’VGHTLINESS. ss. (from sprightly.) 
Liveliness > briskness ; vigour ; gayely 5 vivacity 
(Addison). 

SPRUGHTLY. a. (from spright.) Gay ; 
brisk ; lively ; vigorous ; airy vivacious (Prior). 

Vo SPRING. v. n. preterit sprung or sprang, 
anciently sprong; part. sprung. (pppinzan, 
Saxon ; springen, Dutch.) 1. O arise out of 
the ground, and grow, by vegetative power 
(Pope). 2. To begin to grow (Ray). 3. To 
proceed as from seed (Milion). 4. To come 


_ Into existence ; to issue forth (Pope). 5. To. 


arise; to appear (Judges). 6. To issue with 
effect of force (Pope). 7.°To proceed as from 
ancestors (Ben Jonson). 8. To proceed as 
from a ground, cause, or reason (Milton). 9. 
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To grow; to thrive (Dryden). 10. To bound ; 
‘to leap; to jump; to rush hastily; to appear 
suddenly (Blackmore), 
ti¢ power (Mortimer). 12. To rise from a 
covert (Otway). 13. To issue from a fountain 
(Genesis). 14. To proceed as from a source 
(Druden). 15. To shoot; to issue with speed 
and violence (Pope). 

To SPRING. v..a. 1. To start; to rouse 
game (Donne). 2. To produce quickly (Dry- 
den). 3. To make by starting a plank (Dry.). 
4, To discharge a mine (Addison). 5. 'To 
contrive on a sudden; to produce hastily; to 
offer unexpectedly (Swift). 6. To pass by 
leaping (Thomson), sate 
' Sprine..s.(from the verb.) 1. The season 
_in which plants spring and vegetate (Shatsp.). 
2. An elastic body; a body which, when dis- 
torted, has the power of restoring itself to its 
former state (Moxon). 3. Elastic force (New- 
ton). 4, Any active power; any cause by 
which motion is produced or propagated (fy- 
mer). 5. A leap; abound; ajump; a vio- 
Jent effort; a sudden struggle (Addison). 0. 
A leak; a start of a plank (Ben Jonson), 7. 
A fountain; an issue of water from the earth 
(Davies). 8. A source; that by which any 
thing is supplied (Dryden). g. Rise; begin- 
ning (Samuel), 10. Cause; original (SwifZ). 

SPRING, in natural history, a fountain or 
source of water, rising out of the ground. Va- 
rious haye been the opinions of philosophers 
concerning the origin of springs; but those 
which deserve notice are only the three follow- 
ing ones: 1. That the sea-water is conveyed 
through snbterraneous duets, or canals, to the 
places where the springs flow out of the earth : 
but as it is imposstble that the water should be 
thus conveyed to the tops of mountains, since it 
cannot rise higher than the surface, some lave 
had recourse to subterraneous heats; by which 
being rarified, itis supposed to ascend in vapours 
through the bowels of the mountains. But as 
no sufficient proof is brought of the existence 
of these central heats, or of caverns in the 
mountains big enough to let the vapours ascend, 
supposing such heats, we shall not take up our 
reader’s time with a formal refutation of this 
hypothesis. @. As to those who advance the 
capillary hypothesis, or suppose the water. to 
rise from the depths of the sea through the 
porous parts of the carth, as it rises in capillary 
tubes, or through sand or ashes, they seem not 
to consider one principal property of this kind 
of tube, or this sort of attraction: for though 
the water rise to the top of the tube or sand, 
yet will it rise no higher, because it is by the 
attraction of the parts above that the fluid rises, 
and where that is wanting it can rise no further. 
Therefore, though the waters of the sea may 
be drawn into the substance of the earth by at- 
traction, yet it can never be raised by this 
» means into a cistern, or cavity, to become the 
source of springs. 3. The third hypothesis is 
that of the sagacious naturalist, Dr. Halley, 
who supposes the true sources of springs to be 
melted snow, rain water, dew, and vapours 
condensed. 


11. To fly with elas-. 
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In order to prove that the vapours raised by 
the heat of the sun from the surface of the seas, 
lakes, and rivers are abundantly sufficient to 
supply the springs and rivers with fresh water, 
the doctor made the following experiment: he 
took a vessel of water, made of the same degree 
of saltness with that of the sea, by means of the 
hydrometer ; and having placed a thermometer 
in it, he broughtit, by means of a pan of coals, 
to the saine degree of heat with that of the air 
in the hottest summer. He then placed this 
vessel, with the thermometer in it, in one 
scale, and nicely counterpoised it wih weights 
in the other: after two hours, he found that 
about the sixtieth part of an inch was gone off 
in vapour, and consequently in twelve hours, 
the length of a natural day, one tenth of an 
inch would have been evaporated. From this 
experiment it follows, that every ten square. 
inches of the surface of the water yield a cubic 
inch of water in vapour per day, every square 
mile 6,914 tons, and every square degree (or 69 
English miles) 33 millions of tons. Now, if 
we suppose the Mediterranean to be 40 degrees 
long, and 4 broad at a medium, which.is the 
Jeast that can be supposed, its surface will be 
160 square degrees, from whence there will 
evaporate 5280°millions of tons per day, in the 
summer time. ‘lhe Mediterranean receives 


_ water froin the nine great rivers following, viz. 


the Iberus, the Rhine, the Tyber, the Po, the. 
Danube, the Neister, the fatvahienes the 
Tanais, and the Nile; all the rest being small, 
and their water inconsiderable. Now let us 
suppose that each of these rivers conveys ten 
times as much water to the sea as the Thames; 
which, as is observed, yields daily 76,032,000 
cubic feet, which is equal to 203 millions of 
tons ; and therefore al] the nine rivers will pro- 
duce 1827 millions of tons; which is little 
more than one-third of the quantity evaporated 
each day from the sea. The prodigious quan- 
tity of water remaining, the doctor allows to 
rains, which fall again into the seas, and for 
the uses of vegetation, &c. As to the manner 
in which these waters are collected, so as to 
form reservoirs for the different kinds of springs, 
it seems to be this : the tops of mountains, in ge- 
neral, abound with cavities, and subterraneous 
caverns formed by nature to serve as reservoirs ; 
and their pointed summits, which seem to 
pierce the clouds, stop those vapours which 
fluctuate in the atmosphere, and being consti- 
pated thereby, they precipitate in water, and by 
their gravity easily penetrate through beds of 
sand and lighter earth, till they are stopped in 
their descent by more dense strata, as beds of 
clay, stone, &c. where they form a bason or 
cavern, and work a passage horizontally, and 
issue out at the side of the mountain. Many 
of these springs running down by the vallies, 
between the ridges of hills, and uniting their 
streams, form rivulets or brooks; and many of 
these, again, uniting on the plain, become a 
river. 

Springs are either such as run continually, 
called perennial; or such as run only for a 
time, and at certain seasons of the year, and 
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therefore called temporary springs, Others 
again are called intermitting springs, because 
they flow and then stop, and flow and stop 
again: and, finally, reciprocating springs, 
whose waters rise and fall, or flow and ebb, by 
regular intervals, Ay 

‘With ‘respect to mineral springs, or those 
which are impregnated with sulphureous, 
saline, or metallic substances, see our articles 
MINERAL WATERS, and MinerRacoey. 
And for Dr. Marcet’s very admirable method 
of analyzing the waters of such springs, see the 
first vol, of the Transactions of the Geological 
Society, or Nicholson’s Journal, vol. xxxii. the 
numbers for May and June 1812. 

SPRING (ver,) in cosmography, denotes one 
of the seasons of the year; commencing, in 
the northern parts of the world, on the day the 
sun enters the first degree of Aries, which is 
about the twenty-first day of March, and end- 
ing when the sun leaves Gemini. 

Or, more strictly and generally, the spring 
begins on the day when the distance of the 
sun's meridian altitude from the zenith, being 
on the increasing hand, is at a medium be- 
tween the greatest and least. The end of the 
spring coincides with the beginning of sum- 
mer. 

SPRING (elaéer), in physics, denotes a na- 
tural faculty, or endeavour, of certain bodies, 
to return to their first state, after having been 
violently put out of the same by compressing, 
bending them, or the like. 

This faculty philosophers usually cail elastic 
force, or elasticity. 

Fleas only jump to those excessive heights 
by means of a springy membrane, easily visible 
by a microscope; and whereof we have a 
eurious figure in Dr. Hook’s Micrography. 
By the elastic force of this spring they are 
enabled to leap two hundred times the height 
of their own body. See FLrea, PuLex, and 
ELATER. 

Nature has provided for the regular sowing 
of the seeds of several kinds of plants, by fur- 
nishing them with a spring, which is wound 
sometimes round the outside, and sometimes 
round the insite, of the case wherein the seeds 
arecontatned. See SEMINATION. 

SPRING, in mechanics, denotes a thin piece 
of tempered steel, or other elastic substance ; 
which, being wound up, serves to put several 
machines in motion by its elasticity, or endea- 
your to unbend itself; such is the spring of a 
clock, watch, and the like. The spring of a 
lock, gun, pistol, or the like, isa piece oP tect 
violently bent; which, being set at liberty, 
beats back the bolt of the lock, or strikes dow 
the cock. ; 

The spring of a watch is prepared by forming 
a very thin plate of steel into a double ring, 
bending it round with wire, and putting it 
into a proper furnace, in order to give it a suit- 
able degree of heat. When that ts acquired it 
is taken out, and dropped into a kettle of oil, 
or warm mutton suet, in consequence of which 
process it possesses a degree of hardness ver 
little inferior to that of glass. “After this it is 
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reduced of let down, if the stcel be of a proper 
kind for the purpose, to a’ fine violet or blue 
‘colour ; in which ‘state it becomes exceedingly 
elastic, insomuch that to make it stand bent, i¢ 
must be brought into a very acute curve; nor 
cat it easily be brought by twisting horizon ~ 
tally, to alter its form, without endangering its: 
being broken to pieces. But as it afterwards 
requires to be planished by the hammer, filed 
and polished, it is again deprived in a consider= 
able degree of its elasticity; and, therefore, 
when it has received its last polish, it must 
again be blued upon a brass plate over a lamp, 
by which means its former elasticity is perfectly 
restored. Dr, Hook, in his Micrography, says,: 
that this blue covering is owing to the fine sul- 
phur, pressed through the pores by heat, and 
fixed by the ambient air in a fine vitrified la- 
mina upon the surface. See STEER. _ 

Serine (Length of a), may, according to 
its etymology, signify the length of any elastic 
body, but it is particularly used by Dr. Surin 
to signify the greatest length to which a spring: 
ean be forced inwards, or drawn outwards, 
without prejndice to its elasticity. He observes: 
this would be the whole length, were the - 
spring considered as a mathematical line; but: 
in a material spring, is the difference between: 
the whole length, when the spring is in its 
natural situation, or the situation it will rest in’ 
when not disturbed by any external foree, and 
the length or space it takes up when wholly 
compressed and closed, or when drawn out. 

SPRING (Sérength, or force of a), is used’ 
for the least force or weight, which, when the 
spring is wholly compressed er closed, will re- 
strain it from unbending itself. Hence also 
the force of a spring bent, or partly closed, is- 
used for the least force or weight, which, wher 
the spring is bent through any space less than 
its whole length, will confine it to the state it is“ 
then in, without suffering it to unbend any far- 
ther. 

The theory of springs is founded on this 
principle, ut tensio, sic vis; that is, if a spring 
be forced or bent inwards, or drawn outwards,. 
or any way removed from its natural situation, 
its resistance is proportional to the space by 
which it is removed from that situation, 

This principle was verified by the experi- 
ments of Dr. Hook, and since him by those of 
others, particularly by the accurate hand of Mr. 
George Graham. Lectures De Potentia Resti- 
tutiva, 1678. 

SPRING (arlor), in a watch, is that part in 
the middle of the spring-box, about which the 
spring is wound or turned, and to which it is 
hooked at one end. 

SPRING-BOX, ina watch, is the cylindrical 
case, or frame, containing within it the spring 
of the watch. 

SPRING-COMPASSES. See COMPASSES. 

SPRING OF THE AIR, or its elastic force. 
See Air, and ELasricity. 

SPRING-TIDES, are the higher tides, about 
the times of the new and full moon. See Trpz, 

SPRINGES. Certain devices for catching 
birds, both great and small. Observing well! 
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the fowls intended to be taken, and the places 
where they usually feed mornings and even- 
ings, and the water-tracts where they usually 
stalk and paddle for worms, flat-grass, roots, 
and similar substances; next take notice 
where sevetal furrows or water drains meet 
in one, and after>a_small course divide them- 
selves agaim into other parts, or branches, 
this iniddle part being the deepest, and, as it 
were, feeding the rest; and determine which 
is most paddled, and fittest for them to wade 
in : for such are the most likely places for your 
putpose. Then take small and short sticks, and 
stick them cross-wise, overthwart all the other 
passages, one stick within about half an inch of 
. each other, making, as it were, a kind of fence, 
to guard every way, except one, through which 
you would have the fowl pass; 

This being done, take a good stiff stick, cut 
flat on each side, and pricking both ends into 
the water, make thé upper part of the flat side 
of the stick touch the water, and no more; then 
make a bow of a small hazle or willow, in the 
form of a pear, broad and round at one end, 
and narrow at the other, and at least a foot 
Jong, and five or six inches wide, and at the 
narrow end a little nick or dent; after which 
take a good stiff young plant of hazle, elm, or 
withy, bushy grown, and without kuots, three 
or four inches round at the bottom, and about 
an inch at top, and haying made the bottom 
end sharp, fasten at the top a very strong loop, 
of about a hundred horse hairs, plaited very fast 
together with strong pack-thread, and made” 
smooth and pliable, to slip and run at pleasure, 
which loop should be of just the dimensions of 
the hoop, made pear-wise ; then near the loop, 
with strong horse hair, within an inch and a 
half of the end of the plant, fasten a little 
broad, but thin tricker, made sharp and equal 
_ at-both ends. The larger sharp end of the plant 
being thrust and fixed into the ground, close 
by the edge of the water, the smallest end with 
the loop and the tricker should be brought 
down to the first bridge; and the hoop made 
pear-wise being laid upon the bridge, one end 
of the tricker must be set upon the nick of the 
hoop, and the other end ayainst the nick made 
on the small end of the plate, which by the 
violence and bend of the plant will make them 
stick and hold together until the hoop be moved: 
this done, the loop must be laid on the hook 
according to its size; then from each side of the 
hoop prick little sticks as aforesaid, as though 
making an impaled path way to the hoop, and 
’as you go farther and farther from the hoop or 
Spring, so widen the way, that the fowl may be 
considerably entered before he perceives the 
fence, the first entrance being about the width 


of an indifferent furrow, so that any fowl fall- 


ing, may be enticed to go and wade upon the 
same, where no sooner shall he touch the 
‘spring with his head, feet or feathers, but he 
Shall be caught immediately ; and according to 


the strength of the plant, you may catch any — 


fowl, whether large or diminutive. 
For the taking smaller birds with this engine, 
as the snipe, woodcock, or pewit, accustomed 
° afr. bd 
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to feed in wet and marshy grounds, and 
amongst water-furrows or rillings, sucking 
thence the fatness of the soil, the device is the 
same, except that it may be made of much Jess 
strength and substance, according to the fowl it 
is set for, especially the sweeper or. main plant, 
which, as before ordered, is to be of elm, nazle, 
or withy, and so in this case may be of willow, 
sallow, or strong grown osier, or any other 
elastic plant that will bend and recover its 
straightness again: this kind of engine is only 
for the winter season, when much wet is on the 
ground ; but if there happen to be great frosts, 
so that you are deprived of the advantage of the 
waters, then find out where those frozen 
streams have any descent or small passages, so 
that by the swiftness of the current the water 
may not be frozen, and there set your springes, 
and the greater the frost, the more apt will the 
birds be to be taken. 

SPRI/NGER. s. (from spring.) One who 
rouses game. 

SPRUNGHALT. s. (spring and halt.) A 
lameness by which the horse twitches up his 
legs (Shakspeare). 

SPRIYNGINESS. s. (from springy.) Elas« 


‘ticity; power of restoring itself (Boy/e). 


SPRI’NGLE. s. (from spring.) ‘A springe ; 
an elastic noose (Carew). 

SPRINGTAIL, in entomology. See Po- 
DUCA. 

SPRI/NGY. a. (from springe.)’ 1. Elastic ; 
having the power of restoring itself (Bentley). 
2. (from spring.) Full of springs or fountains : 
not used (Mortimer). 

To SPRUNKLE. ». a. (sprinkelen, Dutch.) 
1. Toseatter ; to disperse in small masses (Exo-~ 
dus). 2. To scatter in drops (Numbers). 3. 
To besprinkle; to wash, wet, or dust by scat~ 
tering in particles (Dryden). 

Lo SprvnkLe. v. nm. To perform the act, 
of scattering in small drops (Ayliffe),. 

SPRINKLER, s. One that sprinkles. 

Yo SPRIT. v. a. (rppycean, Saxon; spruy- 
ten, Dutch.) To throw out; to eject with 
force. Commonly spirét (Brown). 

To Sprit. v.n. To shoot; to germinate; 
to sprout, 

SpRIT. s. (from the verb.) Shoot ; sprout 
(Mortimer). 

SPRI'TSAIL. s. (sprit and sail.) The sail 
which belongs to the boltsprit (#/iseman). 

SPRITE, s. (contracted from spirit.). A 
spirit ; an incorporeal agent (Pope). 

SPRVTEFULLY. ad. (See Spricut- 
FULLY.) Vigorously; with life and ardour 
(Chapman). : 

SPRI'TELY. ad. (from sprite.) Gayly (Ch.). 

SPRONG. The old preterit of spring. 

SPROTTAU, a town of Silesia, in the duchy 
of Glogau, with walls flanked by towers, and a 
strong castle. It is seated at the confluence of 
the Bober and Sprotta, 20 miles $.W. of Glo- 
gau. Lon. 15. 38 KE. Lat. 51.40 N. 

Lo SPROUT. v. n, (rppyztan, Sax. spruy- 
ten, Dutch.) 1. To shoot by vegetation ; to 
germinate (Prior). 2. To shoot into ramifi- 
cations (Bacon). 3. To grow (Tickel). 
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Sprout. s. (from the verb.) 
vegetable (Bacon). 

SPRUCE. a. Nice; trim; neat without 
elegance (Tatler). 

To Spruce. v.n, (from the adjective.) To 
dress with affected neatness. 

SPRUCE-BEER, a cheap and wholesome li- 
guor, which is thus made: Take of water six- 
teen gallons, and boil the half of it. Put the 
water thus boiled, while in full heat, to the 
reserved cold part, which should be previously 
put into a barrel or other vessel; then add six- 
teen pounds of treacle or molasses, with a few 
tablespoonfuls of the essence of spruce, stirring 
the whole well together; add half a pint of 
yeast, and keep it ina temperate situation, with 
the bunghole open, for two days, till the fer- 
mentation be abated. Then close it up or bot- 
tle it off, and it will be fit for being drank ina 
‘few days afterwards. In North America, and 
perhaps in other countries, where the black and 
white spruce-firs abound, instead of adding the 
essence of the spruce at the same time with the 
molasses, they make a decoction of the leaves 
and small branches of these trees, and find the 


A shoot ofa 


‘liquor equally good. It is a powerful antiscor- 


butic, and may prove very useful in long sea- 
voyages. : 

SprucE-FIR, in botany. See Pinus. 

SPRU’CELY. ad. (from spruce.) Ina nice 
manner. 

SPRU’CENESS. s. (from spruce.) Neat- 
ness without elegance. 

SPRUNG. ‘Fhe pret. and part. pass. of 
spring. 

SPRUNT. s. Any thing that is short and 
will not easily bend. 

SPUD. s.. A short knife; any short thick 
thing, in contempt (Sw7ft). | 

SPULLERS OF YARN. s. (perhaps pro- 
perly spoolers.) Are such as are employed to 
see that it be well'spun, and fit for the loom. 

SPUMARIA, in botany, a genus of the 
class cryptogamia, order fung!. — Follicles 
branched, filled with seminiferous fibres, co- 
vered with a cellular branny bark. One spe- 
cies only, S. mucilago, a fungus of our own 
country. 

SPUME. s. (spuma, Lat.) Foam; froth 
(Milton). 

To SpuME. v. n. (spumo, Latin.) To foam ; 
to froth. 

SPU’MOUS. Sru'My. a. (spumeus, Latin.) 
Frothy ; foamy (Brown). 

SPUN. The preterit and part. pass. of spin. 

SPUNGE. s. (spongea, Lat.) See Sponce, 
and SPONGIA. | 

To Spuncz. v. a. (rather to sponge.) To 
hang on others for maintenance (Sw?/t). 


SPU’NGINGHOUSE. | s. (spunge and 


house.) A house to which debtors are taken — 


before commitment to prison (Sw7ft). 
SPU’NGY. a. (from spunge.) 1. Fall of 

small holes, and soft like a spunge (Dryden). 

2. Wet; moist ; watery (Shakspeare). 3. Hav- 

ing the quality of imbibing (Shakspeare). 

~ SPU'NK. s. Rotten wood; touchwood. See 

Bo.etvs. 
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SPUR. s. (puna, Saxon; spore, Dutch. 
1. A. sharp point fixed on the rider’s heel, with 
which he pricks his horse ( Knolles). . Incite- 
ment ; instigation (Bacon). 3. A stimulus; 
a prick ;. any thing that galls and teases (Shak- 
speare). 4. The sharp points on the legs of a 
cock with which he fights (fay). 5. Any 
thing standing out; a snag (Shakspeare). 

To Spur. v. @. (from the noun). 1. To 
prick with the spur; to drive with the spur 
(Collier). 2. To instigate ; to incite; to urge 
forward (Locke). 3. To drive by force 
(Shakspeare). 

To Spur. v. n. 1. To travel with great 
expedition (Dryden). 2. To press forward 
(Grew). 

SPU/RGALLED. a. (spur and gall). Hurt 
with a spur (Shakspeare). 

SPURGE, in botany. See EupHorsta. 

SPURGE LAUREL. See DAPHNE. 

SPU’RIOUS. a. (spureus, Latin.) ¥. Not 
cabs counterfeit ; adulterine (Swiff). 2. 

ot legitimate ; bastard (Addison). 

SPU’RLING. 5s. (esperlan, French.) A 
small sea fish (J'usser). 

To SPURN. v. a. (rponnan, Saxon.) 1. 
To kick; to strike or drive with the foot 
(Shakspeare). 2. To reject; to scorn; to put 
away with contempt; to disdain (Shakspeare). 
3. To treat with contempt ( Locke). | 

To SpuRN. v. n. 1. To make contemptu - 
ous opposition; to make insolent resistance 
(Shakspeare). 2. To toss up the heels ; to kick 
or struggle (Gay). 

Spurn. s. (from the verb.) Kick; inso- 
lent and contemptuous treatment (Shats.). 

SpURN-HEAD, a promontory in Yorkshire, 
at the N.E. entrance of the mouth of the 
Humber, on which is a lighthouse. Lon. 0. 
15 E. Lat. 53. 38 N. 

SPU/RRER. s. (from spur.) One who uses 


spurs. . 

SPU’/RRIER. s. (from spur.) One whe 
makes spurs. . 

SPURRY, in-botany. See SPERGULA. 

SPURSTOW (William, D. D.), master of 
Catherine hall, Cambridge, was expelled in 
the civil wars, for refusing the engagement, 
and was afterwards minister of Hackney, of 
which he was deprived for nonconformity. 
He was member of the Westminster assembly — 
of divines, and was at the Savoy conference. 
He was author of a Treatise on the Promises, 
8vo.; the Spiritual Chemist, 8vo. ; the Wiles 
of Satan, and Sermons ; and died in 1666. > 

To SPURT. v. a. (See To Spirt.) To fly 
out with a quick stream (/iseman). 

SPURWAY. s. (spur and way.) A horse- 
way; a bridle-road ; distinct from a road for 
carriages. 

SPUTA/TION. s. (sputum, Latin.) The 
act of spitting (Harvey).  —— ~ 

To SPU/TTER: v. n. (sputo, Latin.) 1. To 
emit moisture in small flying drops (Dryden). 
2. To fly out in small particles with some noise 
(Dryden). 3. To speak hastily and obscurely, 
as with the mouth full; to throw out the spit- 
tle by hasty speech (Congreve). 
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To Spu/tTeR. v. a. To throw out with 
hoise and hesitation (Swift). 

Spu’TTER. s. Moisture thrown out in small 
drops. 

SPU/TTERER. s. One that sputters. 

SPY. s. (yspia, Welsh; espion, French; 
spie, Dutch.) One sent to watch the conduct 
or motions of others (Clarendon). 

To Spy. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. To discos 
ver by the eye at a distance, or in a state of 
concealment; to espy (Donne). 2. To disco~ 
ver by close examination (Decay of Piety). 
3. To search or discover by artifice (Numl.), 

To Spy. v. n. To search narrowly (Shaks.). 

SPY’BOAT. s. (spy and boat.) A boat sent 
out for intelligence (Arbuthnot). 

SQUAB. a. 1. Unfeathered ; newly hatched 
(King). 2. Fat; thick and short ; awkwardly 
bulky (Betterton). 

Squas. s. A kind of sofa or couch ; a stuffed 
cushion (Pope). 

Squas. ad. Witha heavy sudden fall, plump 
and flat. A low word (L’ Estrange). 

To Squas. v.n. To fall down plump or 
flat ; to squelsh or squash. 

SQUA/BBISH. a. (from squab.) Thick ; 
heavy; fleshy (Harvey). 

Lo SQUA’BBLE, v. n. (hiabla, Swedish.) 
To quarrel ; to debate peevishly ; to wrangle ; 
to fight. A low word (Collier). 

Squa’BBLe. s. (from the verb.) A low 
brawl; a petty quarrel (Arbuthnot). 

SOU A/BBLER, s. (from squabble.) A quar- 
relsome fellow ; a brawler. 

SQUA/BPIE. s. (squab and pte.) A pie 
made of many ingredients (King). 

SQUA’DRON. (escadron, Fr. squadrone, 
Ital.) 1. A-body of men drawn up square 
(Milton). 2. Part of an army ; a troop (Kn.). 
3. Part ofa fleet; a certain number of ships 
(Arbuthnet). 

SQUA’/DRONED.: a. (from squadron.) 
Formed into squadrons (Milton). 

SQUADS, in a military sense, are certain 
divisions of a company into so many parts, 
generally into three or four. The use of form- 
ing companies into as many squads of inspec- 
uon as it has serjeants and corporals, is proved 
by those regiments who have practised that 
method ; as by it the irregularity of the sol- 
diers is considerably restrained, their dress im- 
proved, and the discipline of the regiment in 
general most remarkably forwarded. Every 
eee should have a roll of his company by 
quads. 
© SQUA’LID. a. (squalidus, Latin.) Foul; 
» nasty; filthy (Dyden). 

To SQUALL, v. n. (squala, Swedish.) To 

_ scream out as a child or woman frighted 
(Swf). 

- SQUALL. s.(from theverb.) 1. Loud scream 
penifen 2. Sudden gust of wind. A sailor’s 

_ word, 

SQUA’/LLER. 3 (from squall.) Screamer ; 
9ne that screams, 

SQUA’LLY. a. (from squall.) Windy; gusty. 
_SQUA’LOR, ¢. (Latin.) Coarseness ; nas. 
tiness (Burton). 
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SQUALUS. Shark. In 2oology, a genus 
of the class pisces, order chondropterigia. Head 
obtuse; spiracles from four to seven, semilus 
nar at the sides of the neck ; eyes oblong, ver 
tical, half-covered, placed beneath the tempo- 
ral orifices; mouth beneath, in the fore-part 
of the head ; teeth numerous, serrate, unequal, 
sharp, partly moveable, partly fixed; body 
oblong, roundish, rough, with very tender 
prickles; ventral fins generally less than the 
pectoral, approximate, and situated round the 
vent. Thirty-four species ; scattered through 
the seas of the globe: about twelve of them 
inhabitants of our own coasts: They are thus 
subdivided : 

A. With temporal orifice and anal fin. 

B. With anal fin, bat no temporal orifice. 

C. With temporal orifice, but no anal fin. 

D. Toothless. A section contains only two, 

natives of the Red sea. 

This dreadful and rapacious genus inhabit 
the sea only, and are rarely found in the Baltic ; 
they shine by night, and have a tapering, sab- 
compressed body, which in some species grows 
to an enormous bulk, weighing from a thou- 
sand to four thousand pounds: their flesh is 
herd, tough, and rank ; from the liver is ex- 
tracted a large quantity of oil; the skin is used 
for carriage-traces, and for polishing wood, 
ivory, &c.; a few.of them are gregarious, and 
feed on molluscze, and other marine. warms, - 
but. most are solitary, wandering, devouring 
whatever comes in their way, and followiug 
ships to seize any thing that. may happen to 
be thrown overboard. They bring forth the 
young alive, more than one ata time, each of _ 
them inclosed in a square, pellucid, horny case, ~ 
terminated at the four corners by very long 
slender filaments, which are generally twisted 
round coral-lines, sea- weeds, or other fixed ma- 
rine substances. ; 

The following species are chiefly worth no- 
ticing: 

1. S. canicula. Spotted dog-fish. Nostrils 
surrounded with a lobe, and vermiform ap- 
pendage ; ventral fins distinct. Head small; 
snout short; eyes oblong, pupil sea-green, iris 
white; mouth wide, oblong, with three rows 
of teeth; tongue cartilaginous, and with the 
palate rough ; vent before the middle of the 
body ; first dorsal fin behind the ventral, se- 
cond less, and nearly opposite the anal; tail 
narrow, ending in a sharp angle. Inhabits 
most seas ; and found on our own coasts; four 
feet long; is very voracious, and feeds chiefly 
on fishes. Body reddish brown, with large 
distinct black spots, beneath white, a little 
compressed at each end. The skin. when 
dried is highly useful for various purposes. 
The tendrils issuing from. the ovary are known 
to anglers by the name of Indian grass. 

2. S. stellaris. Rock shark: Lobes of the 
nostrils double. Inhabits the European ocean ; 
from two to six feet long; feeds on crustaceous 
animals, mollusc, and the smaller fishes. 
Body reddish, with unequal blackish spots, be- 
heath dirty-ash: resembles S. canicula; but 
the spots are Jarger and fewer, the snout a little 
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longer, the tail rather shorter; the nostrils nearly 
dlosed : brings from nineteen to twenty young 
ata time. 

3. S. galeus. Tope. Teeth nearly triangular, 
serrateon the middle edge. Inhabits the Eu- 
ropean ocean, and found on our own coasts; 
above three feet long; body dark cinereous, 
beneath paler, elongated, round; is exceed- 
ingly voracious, and will follow its prey to the 
very edye of the shore. 

4. S. mustelus. Smooth hound. Teeth 
very small, obtuse. Inhabits European and 
Pacific seas; and, like the last, frequents our 
own coasts: two feet long. 

» §. S. zygeena. Hammer-headed shark. 

Head. very broad, hammer-shaped. Inhabits 
the Mediterranean, American, and Indian seas; 
grows to six feet long, and to the weight of five 
hundred pounds : one of the most rapacious of 
all its tribe: brings from ten to twelve young 
ata birth. Its shape peculiarly hideous : head 
lengthened out on each side like a hammer, 
convex above and below; eyes placed at the 
extremities of the widened head, prominent, 
and directed downwards; near the edge of the 
head beneath are placed the oblong nostrils, 
covered with a membrane; mouth arched, near 
the commencement of the trunk ; teeth broad, 

ointed, serrate, each side in three or four rows: 
im both jaws. 

6. S. vulpes. Sea-fox. Long-tailed shark. 
Upper lobe of the tail as long as the body. In- 
habits the Mediterranean sea, and often wanders 
on the British coast: seven-feet long: body 
above blueish ash, beneath paler; scales very 
minute ; is exceedingly voracious. 

% maximus. Basking shark. ‘Teeth 
conic, not serrate, This is the largest animal 
ofthis genus, and differs in some remarkable 
characters from the rest of the tribe; it 1n- 
habits chiefly the cold climates, and has long 
been known to the inhabitants of the west of 
Scotland and Ireland, where it is distinguished 
among the sailors by the name of the basking 
shark, though better known in the former 
country by the name of the sail-fish. ; 

The latter of these names has been given it 
because it is seen at a distance on the top of the 
water, with all its dorsal fins appearing above 
the surface, and spread like sails. Both in its 
manners and external form there are pecu- 
liarities in which it differs from the other 
sharks. It is far from being either voracious 
or fierce: its food consists chiefly of sea plants, 
no fish having been ever found in its bowels ; 
nor any thing but the green and half digested 
remains of alge: as its habits resemble those 
of the whale, Linnéus supposes that it is sap 
ported by the same food, asserting that it de- 
vours only meduse. 

Mr. Pennant has given a very accurate de- 
scription of this species, and seems first to 
have discovered its aflinity to the sharks, by 
pointing out the five transverse apertures of the 
gills on each side of the neck. ‘The oil arising 
from their capture is now made an article of 
trade in the west of Scotland, where we have 
seen from six to eight barrels taken from one 


fish, though it is only the liver that produces 
it. They lie quiet and motionless on the sur 
face, commonly on their bellies, but sometimes, 
Jike tired swimmers, upon their back ; and it 
is in this posture that they allow a boat to ap- 
proach them, sometimes till it is within con- 
tact, without attempting to escape. Then the 
harpooner strikes his weapon into the body, as 
near as possible to the gills: but so insensible 
are they to the wound, that they do not feel 
its pain, till, by the united strength of two 
men, the instrument is forced very deep into 
their flesh. As soon as they feel themselves 
wounded, they fling up their tail, and dive to 
the bottom. Frequently in their agonies, they 
coil the rope about them, attempting to disen- 
gage the harpoon by rolling apon the ground. 
Having at length discovered, however, that all 
efforts of this kind. are vain, they swim away 


with amazing rapidity, and with suck viglence, * 


that a vessel of seventy tons has been towed 
after them against a fresh gale. They some- 
times run off with two hundred fathoms of line, 
and with two harpoons in them; and wilt 
employ the fishes for twelve, and sometimes 
twenty-four hours before they are subdued. 
When killed, they are either hawled on shore, 
or, if at a distance from land, tothe vessel side ; 
where the liver is taken out and melted into 
oil, in kettles provided for that purpose. 


The basking shark is from. fifteen to thirty® 


feet in length; above of a leaden colour, below 
a pure white; form of the body, slender and 
tapering. ‘Fhe upper jaw projects beyond the 
lower, and is rounded at the end; the mouth 
is placed beneath, and furnished with a vast 
number of small teeth. The dorsal fins are 
placed differently from those of the zest of the 
genus: the first rises nearer the head than the 
tail; the second is much smaller, and is situated 
nearer the extremity. On the under part of 
the body there are five fins; two pectoral, two 
ventral, placed below the second fin of the baek, 
and a small anal fin. Near these the male 
animal is provided with a double organ of gene- 
ration; and between them in the female is 
situated the pudendum. © The oil produced by 
these animals is said to be preferable to every 
other for the manufacture of wool; and the 


- 


skin furnishes workmen with an excellent 


shagreen. 

8. S. carcharias. White shark. Teeth tri- 
angular, serrate. ‘This shark is the most 
ravenous and formidable of the whole tribe, 
and grows to the immense weight of four thou- 
sand pounds. It was in the body of one of this 


species that a corpse was found whole; a cir-. 


cumstance no way incredible, when we con- 
sider their strong appetite for human flesh, and 
the amazing power of deglutition which an 
animal of this size must possess. In all hot 


climates, it is this species in particular that is. 


the terror of the sailors; it is these that con- 


stantly attend the ships, watching till some one 


drop ov erboard, or attempt to bathe; in either 


case, the unfortunate seaman perishes irrecover= 
ably ; for this voracious creature will even dart. 


up aboye the water to meet him in his fall. It 


- 


ne 
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‘Gs in this fish Rondeletius places the prophet 
Jonas, observing, that the language of Scrip- 
ture gives no repugnance to his idea; for that 
among the ancients al! large fishes whatever 
were termed whales. > 
The mouth of this species is proportioned to 
his immense bulk it is furnished with six rows 
of teeth, the number of which probably varies, 
according to the age of the fish. Fossil teeth 
of the white shark are frequently dug up in 
Malta, and sometimes in England: in the 
former country, they have been seen four inches 
long, which must have belonged to animals of 
vast size, if the proportions laid down by Grew, 
between the body and the teeth of this species, 
be correct; who asserts, that those in the jaw 
of a shark of two yards long are not above half 
an inch; whence the fossil teeth found in 
Malta would, according to this calculation, be- 
Jong to an animal sixteen yards in length. 
Pliny, Oppian, and several of ‘the ancient 
naturalists, were acquainted with this species, 
whose mouth they justly describe as situated 
far beneath the head, obliging the ‘animal to 
turn almost upon its back, when it devours its 
prey. The eyes are small, round, and covered 
with a nictitant cartilage, The dorsal and 
pectoral fins are very4arge, and aid the efforts 


of the tail, in giving ‘rapidity to the fish’s mo- 
The tail itself is semilunar, and capable. 


tion. 
of producing the most dreadful strokes; hence, 
the sailors, as goon as they take one of these 
ig instantly disarm it, by cutting off the 
tail. i! 
9. S.glaueus. Blue shark. Sides of the tail 
smooth ; lower part of the back with a trian- 
gular dent. This species has obtained its name 


from the fine azure colour of the back; at 


is most frequently an inhabitant of the hot 
climates, where it is scarcely less formidable to 
seamen than that immediately preceding. The 
body is less rough than those of the rest of the 
genus. The eyes are of an elliptical shape, but 
the irids perfectly round and of a yellowish 
white: behind them, there are none of those 
foramina, which are observed in other species. 
The fish is of an oblong shape ; the nose long, 
sharp, and compressed towards the point ; the 
nostrils placed traiisversely. Although most 
frequent in the warm climates, the blue shark 
is often seenon the British coasts, and partica- 
larly those of Cornwall, during the pilchard 
season. Itis there caught by the fishers, with 
large iron hooks made for the purpose. 
Rondelet ascribes to this species only two 


att 
< 
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shark permits its small brood, when in danger, 
to swim down its mouth, and take shelter in 
its belly. This fact is said ati to have been 
observed by Rondelet, and it is narrated by 
Pennant, as a part of history entitled to belief, 
In fact it is no more ineredible, than that the 
young of the opossum should seek an asylum 
1m the ventral pouch of its parent: a fact too 
well known to be contested : Or that 2. C} 


and viper should swallow their 3 


v young on the 
same occasion for the same purpose, 
10. S, squalina. Angel fish. Per 
very large, notched on the forespart.” 
also possesses the character of extreme voracity. 
Tn its external figure it approaches the nature 
and form of the ray, while it differs from beth 
it and other sharks in the situation of the 
mouth; that organ being placed in the ex- 
tremity of the snout, and not below the head. 
The angel grows frequently to the weight of an 
hundred and sixty pounds : its body is covered 
over with a filthy mucus, beneath which lies a 
rough skin, employed fougpetly by the workmen 
as a shagreen. . it was from this circumstance 
that the fish obtained the name of file (pm) 
among the Greeks; while the Romans called 
it squalina, from the filth with which the body 
‘is covered. ‘The colour of the back and sides 
is brownish, that of the belly white. ‘Che pecs 
_toral fins are large, and seem, like those of the 
rays, to be a prolongation of the body: it was 
from these wing-like fins that this fish received 
its English specific name. The ventral fins are 
placed in the same manner as the pectoral, and 
to them is annexed on each side the double 
penis, that characterises this and the ray. Upon 
the back, and farther down than the anus, there 
are two dorsal fins: the tail is bifureated, the 
‘upper Jobe rather Jarger than the under; a 
character belonging to all the sharks. 

This species is described by Rondeletius as an 
inhabitant of the Mediterranean, but is chiefly 
found in the Northern seas: it is also seen fre- 
quently on the British coasts, where it preys 
*oraciously upon the flat fish that frequents the 
bottom of the water. The flesh is in no re- 
‘quest, but seems loathed» in every country, on 
account of its rank flavour and hardness. ‘The 
‘Turks “pon the Barbary coast apply the skin 
tothe manufacture of sheaths for swords, which 
they are said to fabricate-with peculiar neatness. 
None of the uses, however, in which the parts 
of this malignant monster are employed, seem 
capable of Compensating the dangers to which 
seamen are continually exposed, from its vora~ 


rows of teeth; but their number probably det’*Gious propensities. From srx to eight feet long ; 


pends upon the animal’s age; and if so, no con- 
clusion can be drawn with regard to it, from a 
single instance: they are granulated, and ofa 
triangular shape. This naturalist declares, that 
he was an eye witness of the blue shark’s fond- 
ness for human flesh; having seen one pursue 
a boy a considerable way aleng the shore, and 
make a spring at him, that nearly bit off his 
atine 


It is concerning this species that Ailian re 


Jates such extraordinary instances of parental 


affection. It is said by him, that the blue 


brings as many as thirteen at a time. See Nat. 
Hist. Pl. CLX XIX. 
~ SQUAMA, in anatomy, a scale or Jamina of 
the skinor other organ. 

SQUAMARIA, in botany. See Larurea, 

SQUAMOSE SUTURE. (sutura squamosa, 
from sguama, a scale ; because the bones he 
over each other like scales.) The suture which 
unites the squamose portion of the temporal 
bone with the parietal. 

SQUA’MOUS. a. (squamosus, Lat.) Scalys 
covered with scales (/V¥oedward). 
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To SQUA’NDER. »v. a. (verschwenden, 
Teut.) i. To scatter lavishly ; to spend pro- 
fusely; to throw away in idle prodigality 
(Pope). 2. To scatter; to dissipate ; to dis- 
perse (Dryden). 

SQUA'NDERER. s. (from squander.) A 
spendthrift; a prodigal ; a waster (Locke). 

SQUARE. a. (ysgwar, Welch ; quadratus, 
Latin.) 1. Cornered; having right angles 
(Prior). 2. Forming a right angle (Moxon), 
3. Cornered ; having angles of whatever con- 
tent: as, five square (Wiseman). 4.°Parallel ; 
exactly suitable (Shaks.). 5. Strong; stout; 
well set: as, a square man, 6, Equal; exact; 
honest ; fair (Shakspeare). 

SQuaRE. s. (quadra, Latin.) 1, A quadri- 
lateral figure with right angles and equal sides 
(Milton). 2. An area of four sides, with houses 
on each side (Addison).' 3. Content of an 
angle (Brown), 4. A rule or instrument by 
which workmen measure or form their angles. 
5. Rule; regularity; exact proportion ; just- 
ness of workmanship or conduct (Spenser). 6. 
Squadron ; troops formed square (Shakspeare). 
7. A square number is when another, called its 
root, can be exactly found, which multiplied 
by itself produces the square, 8. Quaternion; 
number four (Shakepeare). 9. Level; equality 
(Dryden). 10. Quartile ; the situation of 

lanets, distant ninety degrees from each other 
(Milton), 11. Rule ; conformity (L’ Estrange). 
12. Squares go. The game proceeds (L’Es- 
trange). 

To SQUARE. v. a. (quadro, Latin.) 1. To 


Square Inches. 


Square Feet. | Sa. Yards. | sa. Poles. | S.Chs. | Acres. |S. Miles, 
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form with right angles (Boyle). 2. To reduce 
‘toasquare (Prior), 3.'l’o measure; to reduce 
to a measure (Shakspeare). 4. Toadjust; to 
regulate ; to mould; toshape (Swift). 5. 'To 
accommodate ; to fit (Milton). 6. 'To respect 
in quartile (Creech). | 

To SQUARE. v. n. 1. To suit with; ‘to fit 
with (Woodward). 2. To quarrel; to go to 
opposite sides (Shakspeare). 

SQUARE, in geometry, a quadrilateral figure, 
whose angles are right, and sides equal. Or it 
is an equilateral rectangle. Oran equilateral 
rectangular parallelogram. 

A square, and indeed any other parallelogram, 
is bisected by its diagonal. And the side of a 
square is incommensurable to its diagonal, being 
in the ratio of 1 to 4/2. 

Lo find the area of a square, Niultiply 
the side by itself, and the product is the area. 
So, if the side be 10, the area is 100; and if 
the side be 12, the area is 144. 

SQUARE FOOT, is a square each side of 
which ‘is equal to a foot, or 12 inches; and the 
area, or square foot is equal to 144 square 
inches. 

Square (Geometrical), a compartment often 
added on the face of a quadrant, called also line 
of shadows, and quadrant. 

SQUARE (Gunner’s). See QUADRANT. 

Square (Magic). See Macic square. 

SQUARE MEASURES, the squares of the li- 
neal measures; as in the following table of 
square measures ; j 


ano — — 


144 1 
1296 9 1 
39204 2791 30} 1 
627264 4356 484. 16 1 
6272640 43500 4840 160 | 10. 1 
27878400 102400 | 6400] 640 pe 


4014489600 


3097600 


Square (Normal), is an instrument, made 
of wood or metal, serving to desctibe and mea- 
sure right angles, {t consists of two ‘rulers or 
branches fastened together perpendicularly, 
When the two legs are moveable on a joint, it 
is called a bevel. 

To examine whether the square is exact or 
not. Describe a semicircle with any radius at 
pleasure ; in the circumference of which apply 
the angle of the square to any point, and the 
edge of one lez to one end of the diameter, then 
if the other leg pass just by the other extremity 
of the diameter, the square is true ; otherwise 
not. 

SQUARE NUMBER, is the product arising 
from a number multiplied by itself. Thus, 4 
is the square of 2, and 16 the square of 4. 

‘The series of square in- 1,4, 9, 16,25" 36/a8: 


tegers, is - 
which are the squares of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, &c 


i 14 16 25 326 & 
Or the square fractions a fey 48, 38, ai &e, 
which are the squares of 3, 4, 3% # & $, &e, 
/ 


A square number is so called, because it 
denotes the area of a square, whose side is 
expressed by the root of the square number. 

For the principal properties of square num- 
bers, see Hutton’s edition.of Montucla’s Recrea- . 
tions, vol. 2, and Barlow on the Theory of 
Numbers. 

SQUARE ROOT, See Root, 

SQUARE RIGGED, an epithet applied to a 
ship whose yards are very long. It is also used 
in contradistinction to all vessels whose sails are 
extended by stays or lateen-yards, or by booms 
and gafts ; the usual situation of which is nearly 
in the plane of the keel; and hence, 

SQUARE SAIL, is a-sail extended toa yard 
which hangs parallel to the horizon, as dis- 
tinguished from the other sails which are ex- 
tended by booms and stays placed obliquely. 
This‘sail is only used in fair winds, or to scud 
under ina tempest. In the former case, it is 
furnished with a large additional part, called 
the bonnet, which is then attached to its bot- 
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4om, and removed whenever it is necessary to 
scud. See SCUDDING. 

SQUA/RENESS. s. (from square.) The state 
of being square (Mozon). 

SQUARING THE CIRCLE, is the mak- 
ing or finding a square whose area shall be 
equal to that of any proposed circle. See 

UADRATURE. ; 

If the diameter of a circle be denoted by D, 
and § be the side of an equal square; then is 


S = -88622692 D== 0D, nearly : 


Ss AA 
me -88022692 3g cope! 


SQUARROUS, in botany. (A squamarum 
piscium similitudine, quorum cutis exurgat ob 
assiduam inluviem. 


Varronum ac rupicum squarrosa incondita 
rostra. Lucixivs. 


‘Or, according to others, from squarra, anci- 
ently written .scara, which is from the Greek 
acyeen, scurf.) Ragged; seurfy. Squarrous 
calyx. Ex squamis undique divaricatis paten- 
tissimis. Consisting of scales very widely di- 
varicating, or spreading, every way: as in car- 
duus, onopordum, conyza, achyranthes muri- 
cata. Squarroum leaf. In lacinias elevatas 
nec plano parallelas divisum. Dtvided into 
shreds or jags, raised above the plane of the leaf, 
and not parallel to it. 

SQUASH. s, (from quash.) 1. Any thing 
soft and easily crushed (Shakspeare). 2. (me- 
lopepo.) A plant (Boyle), 3. Any thing un- 
ripe; any thing soft (Shakspeare). 4. A sud- 
den fall (Arbuthnot). 5. A shock of soft bodies 
(Swift). 

To Squasu. v.a. To crush into pulp. 

SQUASH GOURD, in botany. See Cucur- 
BITA. : 

To SQUAT. v. a. (quattare, Italian.) To 
sit cowering ; to sit close to the ground. 

Squat. a. (from the verb.) 1. Cowering; 
close to the ground (Swift), 2. Short and 
thick ; having one part close to another, as 
those of an animal contracted and cowering 
(Grew). 

Seuar. s. 1. The posture of cowering or 
lying close (Dryden). 2. A sudden fall (Her- 

ert). 

SQUATINA. See SquaLus. 

To SQUEAK. v. n. (sqwaka, Swedish.) 1. 

. Toset up a sudden dolorous cry. 2. To ery 
with a shrill acute tone (Shakspeare). 3. To 
break silence or secrecy for fear or pain (Dry- 
den). 

Squeak. s. (from the verb.) A shrill quick 
cry; acry of pain (Dryden). 

To SQUEAL. v. n. (sqwala, Swedish.) ‘To 
cry with a shrill sharp voice; to cry with 

ain. 

SQUEA’MISH. a. (for qualmish, from 
se) Nice; fastidious; easily disgusted ; 
having the stomach easily turned (Sidney). 

SQUEA’/MISHNESS. s. (from squeamish.) 
Niceness; delicacy ; fastidiousness (South). 


To SQUEEZE. v. a. (cpipan, Saxon.) 1. 


SQuU 
To press ; to crush between two bodies ( Dry- 
den). 2. To oppress; to crush; to harass by 
extortion (.L’Esérange). 3. 'To force between 
close bodies. f 

To SQUEEZE. v.n. 1. ‘To act or pass, in 
consequence of compression (Newton). 2. 'To 
force way through close bodies (L’ Esérange). 

Squeeze. s. (from the verb.) Compression ; 
pressure (Philips). 

SQUELCH. s. Heavy fall (L’E strange). 

SQUIB. s. (schieben, German.) 1. A small 
pipe of paper filled with wildfire (Bacon). -2. 
Any petty fellow (Taéler). 

SQUID. The dried bones of the cuttle or 
other fishes; fossile shells and other marine 
bodies in a state of comminution. 

SQUILACE, a town of Naples, in Calabria 
Ulteriore, with a bishop’s see. It was formerly 
famous, but is now a small place, seated on the 
Favelone, near a gulf of the same name, 30 
miles S.W. of St. Severino. Lon. 16. 40 E. 
Lat. 39.3 N. 

SOQUILL. See 
ScILLA. : 

Squity (Lesser). See PANCRATIUM. 

SQUILLA, a species of cancer, See CAn- 
CER. 

SQUINANCY. See Quincey. 

SOUINANTHUS. (from squinanthia, the 
quincey ; so named from its uses in the quin- 
cey.) The sweet rush was once so-called. See 
JUNCUS ODORATUS. 

SQUINT. a. (squinte, Dutch, oblique.) 
Looking obliquely ; looking not directly ; look- 
ing suspiciously (Az/ton). 

To Squint. v.n. To look obliquely ; to look 
not in a direct line of vision (Bucon). 

To Squint. v. a. 1.'To form the eye to ob- 
lique vision (Shakspeare). 2.'To turn the eye | 
obliquely (Bacon). . 

SQUVNTEYED. a. (squint and eye.) 1. 
Having the sight directed oblique (Anolles). 
2. Indirect; obliques malignant (Deniam). | 

SQUINTIFE/GO, e. Squinting (Dryden). 

SQUINTING, or STRABISMUS, an affec. 
tion of the eyes, occasioned by the optic axis 
not converging ; in consequence of which, the 
organs of sight appear distorted. ; 

Improper habits frequently induce this de- 
fect, while the eye and its muscles are perfect ; 
for instance, in children, who accustom them- 
selves to view different things at one time; or, 
who are placed obliquely towards any object 
that may attract their attention. Another 
cause is mal-conformation of the retina, or 
such parts as serve to convey impressions to the 
point of vision; so that persons, thus situated, 
are obliged to turn the eye from the object to 
be investigated, in order that they may be en- 
abled to behold it more distinctly. —Farther, it 
often proceeds from weakness, or defect of 
either eye, so that both cannot be mutually 
employed. Besides, it may be consequent on 
affections of the brain, epilepsy, terror, and de- 
fluxions of rheumatic humours. 

The method of cure to be adopted in this un- 

leasant distortion varies according to the cause. 
Thus, in children, and in cases of weakness 


(from oxrdrw, to. dry.) 
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of the eyes, it may be remedied by mechanical 
contrivances. Hence, when there is no organic 
defect in either eye, which is frequently the 
- case with persons who squint {rom a depraved 
habit of moving their eyes, the disease ma 
often be cured, Dr. Darwin remarks (Philo- 
sophical Transactions, vol. 68), that in all the 
squinting people he had occasion to attend, one 
eye was less perfect than the other: these pa- 
tients are, in his opinion, certainly curable, by 
covering the best eye many hours in the day ; 
as, by a more frequent use of the weak eye, it 
not only acquires a habit of turning to the ob- 
jects which the patient wishes to see, but gains 
at the same time a more distinct vision: in 
both these respects, the better eye is under 
some disadvantage, which also facilitates the 
cure. “This ingenious physician relates, in the 
same paper, a remarkable case of a boy, then 
five years old (now or lately a reputable En- 
glish clergyman at Edinburgh), who had the 
misfortune of viewing every object with one 
eye only at a time. Dr. D. directed a paper 
gnomon to be made, and aflixed toa cap ; and, 
when this artificial nose was placed over the 
patient’s real nose, so as to project an inch be-~ 
tween his eyes, the child, rather than turn his 
head so far to look at oblique objects, immedi- 
ately began to exert the eye which was nearest 
tothem. But, having the misfortune to lose 
his father, soon afier this method was begun to 
be followed, the child was neglected for six 
years, during which time the habit was con- 
firmed in such a manner as seemed to leave 
little room to hope for a cure. Dy. D. how- 
ever, being again called, attempted a second 
time to remove the deformity, by a similar con- 
trivance. A’gnomon of thim brass was made, 
to stand over his nose, with a half-circle of the 
same metal to go round his temples: these 
were covered with black silk ; and, by means 
of a buckle behind his head, and a cross-piece 
over the crown of his head, this gnomon was 
worn without any inconvenience, and projected 
before his nose about two inches and a half, 
By the use of this machine, he soon found it 
less inconvenient to view all oblique objects, 
with the eye next to them, instead of the eye 
opposite to them. 

After this habit was weakened, by a week’s 
use of the gnomon, two bits of wood, about the 
size of a goose-quill, were blackened all but a 
quarter of an inch at their summits; these 
were frequently presented to him to look at; 
one being held on onesside the extremity of his 
black gnomon, and the other on the opposite. 
Jn viewing these, they were gradually brought 
forward beyond the gnomon, axd then one was 
concealed behind the other : by such means, in 
another week, he could bend both his eyes on 
the same object for half a minute together; 
and, by continuing the use of the same ma- 
chine, he was in a fair way of being cured, 

Lastly, if squinting arise from any adventi- 
tious circumstance, such as terror, defluxions 
of humours, &c. the removal of those causes 
will also cure the disorder ; but, where it origi- 
nates from mal-conformation of the organs of 
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vision, or has been so long neglected as to bee 
come confirmed, it is not in the power of art 
to afford any relief. 

To SQUY'NY. v. n. To look asquint (Shake 
speare), 

SQUIRE. s. (contraction of esquire.) 1, A 
gentleman next in rank to a knight (Shak- 
Speare). 2, An aitendan! on a noble warrior 
(Dryden). 3. Anattendant at court (Shaks.), 

SQUIRREL. See Scrurus. 

SQUIRREL FISH. Sce PeRCA. 

To SQUIRT. v, a. (of uncertain etymology.) 
To throw out in a quick stream (Arbuthnot). 

To Squirt. v, n. To let fly; to prate 
(L’ Estrange). ‘ . 

Squirt. s. (from the verb.) 1. An instru- 
ment by which a quick stream is ejected (Pope). 
2. A small quick stream (Bacon). 

SQUVRTER. s. (from squirt.) One that 
plies'a squirt (Arbuthnot). | 

STAAVIA, in botany, a genus of the class 
pentandria, order monogynia. Flowers aggre- 
gate; stamens inserted into the calyx; styles 
two, united ; berry five-seeded, covered with a 
bark ; receptacle chaffy-villous. ‘Two species; 
natives of the Cape. 

To STAB. v. a, (staven, old Dutch.) 1. To 
pierce with a pointed weapon (Shakspeare). 
2. To wound mortally or mischievously (Phi.), 

To Stas. ven. 1. To give a wound with a 
pointed weapon (Dryden). 9. To offer a stab 
(Shakspeare). 3. ‘Lo give a mortal wound 
(Shakspeare). : 

STAB. s, (from the verb.) 1. A wound with 
a sharp-pointed. weapon. 2, A dark injury; 
a sly mischief. 3, A stroke; a blow (Sou¢h). 

STA’'BBER. s. (from stab.) One who stabs ; 
a privy murderer, ‘ . 

STABI/LIMENT. s. (from séabzlis, Latin.) 
Support ; firmness; act of making firm (Der- 
ham). ; . 

STABILITY. s. (stabilité, French.) 
Stableness ; steadiness ; 
(Black.). 2. Fixedness; not fluidity (Boyle). 
3. Firmness of resolution. , 

STA’BLE. a. (stabilis, Latin.) 1. Fixed ; 
able to stand. 2. Steady; constant (Davies). 
3. Strong; durable (Rogers).> 

To Sva/BxLE. v. n. (stabulo, Lat.) To ken- 
nel ; to dwell as beasts (Milion). 

To Sta’Bie,. v. a. To put into a stable. 

STABLE. A covered dwelling appropriated 
to beasts ; in this country to the horse chiefly. 
Nothing conduces more to the health of a 
horse than the having a good and wholesome 
stable. The situation of a stable should always 
be in a pure air, and on a firm, dry, and hard 
ground, that in winter the horse may come in 


1, 


strength to stand” 


and go out clean, It should always be built | 


somewhat on an ascent, that the urine, and 
other foulnesses, may be easily conveyed away 
by means of drains or sinks cut for that pure 
pose. | 

As there is no animal that delights more in 
cleanliness than the horse, or that more abomi- 
nates bad smells, care should be taken that 
there be no hog-stye, hen-roost, or privy, near 
the place where the stable is to be built; for 
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the swallowing of feathers, which is very apt 
to happen when hen-roosts are near, often 
roves fatal to horses ; and the steams of a bog- 
house, or hogs’ dung, will cause many distem- 
pers. It is much better to build the walls of a 
stable with brick than of stone, for the former is 
always dry, the other often sweats, and is very 
apt to be moist, and to cause catarrhs to horses 
that are put into the stable in damp weather. 
The walls ought therefore to be of brick, and 
4o be made of a moderate thickness, two bricks, 
ora brick and a half at the least, both for the 
sake of safety and warmth in winter, and to 
keep off the heat of the sun in the midst of 
summer, which would spoil the horse’s appe- 
tite, and sink his spirits, The windows should 
be made on the east and north sides of the 
building, that the north air may be let in to 
cool the stables in summer, and the rising sun 
all the-year round, especially in winter. The 
windows should either be sashed, or have large 
casements, for the sake of letting in air enough ; 
and there should always be close wooden shut- 
ters, that the light may be shut out at pleasure ;, 
by which means the horse will be brought to 
sleep in the middle of the day, as well as in 
the night, when it is judged proper he should 
do so. Many pave the whole stable with stone, 
but it is much better to have that part which 
the horse is to lie upon boarded with oak 
planks ; for it will be not only easier, but more 
warm and comfortable to the creature. The 
boards must be laid as even as possible ; for this 
is the way to make the animal lie most at his 
ease, and in the most healthful posture. The 
dealers in horses generally indeed make the 
boards be laid higher towards the top, and 
slanting down: this shews a horse to more ad- 
vantage as he lies ; but it is very uncomfortable 
in one respect, for his hinder parts are always 
slipping down, and the hind-legs are often 
made subject to swellings by it. The planks 
should be laid crosswise, not lengthwise, and 
there are to be several holes bored through 
them to receive the urine, and carry it off un- 
derneath the floor into some drain, or common 
receptacle. The ground behind should be raised 
to a level with the planks, that the horse may 
always stand even ; and the floor behind should 
be paved with small pebbles, and the place 
where the rack stands should be well wain- 
scotted. There are to be two rings placed on 
each side of the stall, for the horse’s halter to 
run through; and a logger is to be fixed to 


the end of this, sufficient to poise it perpendi- . 


cularly, but not so heavy as to tire the horse, 
or to hinder him from eating. The best place 
for him to eat his corn in isa drawer, or 
locker, made in the wainscot partition : this 
need not be large, and consequently need not 
take up much room ; so that it may be easily 
fixed, and taken out to clean at pleasure: by 
this means the common dirtiness of a fixed 
manger may be avoided. 

Many people are against having a rack in 
their stables ; they give the horse his hay sprin- 
kled upon his litter; and, if they think he 


treads it too much, or too soon, they only nail 
up three or four boards, by way of a trough, 
to give it to him in. The reason of this is, 
that the continual lifting up of the head to 
feed out of the rack is an unnatural posture for 
a horse, which was intended to take his food 
from the ground, and makes him, as they ex- 
pee it, withy-cragged. In the way of sprink- 
ing the hay on the litter, or laying it in a 


trough even with the ground, he not only takes 


it up as from the earth in a natural way, but 
can eat it as he lies, which is a piece of in 
dulgence that a horse takes great pleasure in. 

When there is stable-room enough, parti- 
‘tions are to be made for several horses to stand 
in ; these should always allow room enough 
for the horse to turn about, and lie down con-~ 
veniently in; and they should be boarded up 
so high toward the head, that the horses, 
placed in separate stalls, may not be able to 
smell at one another, nor molest each other 
any way. One of these stalls ought to be co- 
vered in, and made convenient for the groom 
to lie in, in case of a great match, or the sick~ 
ness of a valuable horse. Behind the horses 
there should be a row of pegs, to hang up sad- 
dles, bridlesy.and other necessary utensils ; and 
some shelves for the hanging up brushes, &c. 
and the standing of pots of ointment and other 
preparations, ; 

The stables of the nobility are often incom- 
moded by bins for oats placed in them, which 
take up a great deal of room, with very iittle 
advantage. Dr, Plot has given us, in his His- 
tory of Oxfordshire, a very convenient method 
used by a gentleman of that country, to super- 
sede this. It is done by making a conveniency to 
Jet the oats down from above, out of a vessel, 
like the hopper of a mill, whence they fall into 
a square pipe of about four inches diameter, let 
into the wall, which comes down into a cup- 
board also let into the wall, but with its mouth 
so near the bottom, that there shall never be 
more than about a gallon in the cupboard ata 
time ; which being taken out and given to the 
horses, another gallon immediately succeeds it 
from above, without any trouble to the groom, 
or any body else. By this means there is not 
an inch of room lost in the lower part of the 
stable where the horses stand ; and there is this 
great convenience beside, that the oats are al- 
ways kept sweet by it: for every gallon that is 
taken away puts the whole quantity above in 
motion, by the running down of the gallon that 
supplies its place; and no mustiness ever comes 
where there is this continual airing and motion. 
There may easily be contrived two of these; 
the one for the oats, the other for split beans ; 
and both of them may be let into the range of 
presses, the oats and beans being separated 
by partitions. ‘The other requisites for a stable 
are a dung-yard, a pump, and a conduit; and 
if some pond or running river be near, it is 
greatly the better. 

STA/BLEBOY. Sra’sieman. s. (stable 
and boy, or man.) One who attends in thestable 


(Swift). 


STA 
STA/BLENESS. s. (from stable.) 1. Power 


to stand. 2. Steadiness; constancy ; stability 
(Shakspeare). 

STA’/BLESTAND. s. (In law.) Is one of 
the four evidences or presumptions, whereby 
a man is convinced to intend the stealing of 
the king’s deer in the forest : and this is when 
a man is found at his standing in the forest, 
with across bow bent, ready to shoot at any 
deer ; or with a long bow; or else standing 
close by a tree with greyhounds in a leash. 

To STA/BLISH. ». a. (establir, French.) 
To establish ; to fix; to settle (Donne). 

STABLO, or StaveLo, a town of Germa- 
ny, in the bishopric of Liege, with a cele- 
brated abbey, whose abbot is a prince of the 
empire. Here is a manufacture of leather, 
which is sent to foreign parts. It is seated on 
the Recht, nine miles S. of Limburg. Lon. 
6.5E. Lat. 50.29 N. 

STACCATO. (Ital.) In music, a word 
signifying that the notes of the passage over 
which it is written are to be performed in a 
short, pointed, and distinct manner. ‘The 
opposite of legato. - | 

STACHYS. Woundwort. In botany, a 
genus of the class didynamia, order gymno- 
spermia. Calyx five-cleft, ‘awned ; upper-lip 
of the corol vaulted, lower lip reflected at the 
sides, the middle segment larger and notched ; 
stamens reflected towards the sid@s after shed- 
ding their pollen. ‘Twenty-six species, scat- 
tered over the globe; four of them common to 
our own'country, as follows. 

1. S. sylvatica. Hedge-nettle. Erect, a 
yard high, branching; hairy all over; possess- 
ing a fetid smell. i 

2. §. palustris, Clown’s all-heal. Two or 
three feet high; flowers red or purple: smell 
fetid; taste bitter; formerly accounted a good 
vulnerary. 

3. S. Germanica. Base horehound. Stem 
downy, two feet high; leaves white, downy, 
wrinkled, indented; flowers in multiflorous 
whorls, white, within purplish. 

4. S. arvensis. Cornstachys. Petty iron- 
wort, or all-heal. Stem ten or twelve inches 
high, square, branched, hairy. Found in our 
corn-fields, from June to August. 

STACK. s. (séacca, Ital.) 1. A large quan- 
tity of hay, corn, or wood, heaped up regularly 
together (Swift). 2. A number of chimneys 

or funnels standing together (Wiseman). 

To Strack. v. a. (from the noun.) To pile 
up regularly in ricks (Moréimer). 

STACKHOUSIA, in botany, a genus of 
the class pentandria, order trigynia. Calyx 
five-parted; petals five, united by the claws ; 
capsule three-celled; the cells one-seeded. 
One species; a shrub of Australasia with flex- 
ible branches; yellow, racemed, fascicled 
flowers. _ 

STADE, a town of Lower Saxony, in the 
duchy of Bremen, with a fortress, a college, 
and three churches. It is the principal town 
of the duchy, subject to the elector of Hanover ; 
Bremen, the capital, being a free imperial 
town. Itis the seat of the regency and chief 
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courts of justice of the duchies of Bremen and 
Verden ; and is seated on the Swingel, near its 
confluence with the Elbe, 22 miles W. of 
Hamburgh, and 45 N.E. of Bremen. Lon. 
yg. 17 E. Lat. 53.36 N. 

STADIUM, Stave, a furlong : it was, ac- 
cording to M. Danet, a space of 125 paces, and 
the word is derived from the verb sto, which 
signifies to stop; for it is said Hercules run 
over such a space of ground at one breath, and 
stopt at the end of it: this sort of measure was 
peculiar to the Grecians: eight of them goes 
toan Italian mile. There were stadia of dif- 
ferent measures, according to the difference of 
times and places. 

According to the measures of Hipparchus, 
769 stades make a degree upon a great circle of 
the earth, or about 112 make an English mile. 
According to the result of Ptolemy’s measures, 
7162 stades make a degree, or 10} an English 
mile. According to Vernon, Stuart, and 
Chandler, all of whom measured it, the Pana- 
thenzean stade was rather more than 600 Greek 
feet in length. But the Greek foot is to the 
English foot as 1007'29 to 1000 ; therefore the 
length of that stade was about 604°375 English 
feet; or O#3, Panathenzan stades were equal to 
an English mile. 

For an interesting disquisition on the differ- 
ent kind of stades, see the Quarterly Review, 
vol. v. pp. 278—293. 

STA’DLE. s. (pta'vel, Saxon.) 1. Any 
thing. which serves for support to another. 
2. A staff; a crutch: obsolete (Spenser). 3. 
A tree suffered to grow for coarse and common 
uses, as posts or rails (Bacon). 

To Sta'DLE. v. a. (from the noun.) To fur- 
nish with stadles (Tusser). 

STADTHAGEN, a town of Westphalia, - 
in the county of Schauenberg. Here is a 
palace belonging to the prince of Schauenberg 
Lippe, in the garden of which is a mineral 
spring. Itis eight miles E.of Minden, Lon. 
Q. 14E. Lat. 52.94 N. 

STADTHOLDER, formerly the principal 
magistrate or governor of the Seven United 
Provinces. This office was abolished through 
the ascendancy of France; Holland being first 
moulded into a monarchy, under the controul 
of the French emperor, and afterwards made 
an integral part of France itself. 

STASTALINIA, in botany, a genus of the 
class syngenesia, order polygamia equalis. Re- 
ceptacle with a very short chaff; down fea- 
thery, anthers tailed at the base; calyx hemi- 
spherical, imbricate. Nine species; natives of 
the Levant, south of Europe, and Archipelago. 

STAFARDA, a town of Piedmont, in the 
marquisate of Saluzzo, seated on the Po, with 
a rich abbey. It is famous for a victory gained 
by the French, in 1690, over the duke of Sa- 
voy: Lon. 7.24 E. Lat. 44.34 N. 

STAFF. s. plural staves. (r7xp, Saxon ; 
staff, Danish; staff, Dutch.) 1. A stick with 
which a man supports himself in walking 
(Broome). 2. A prop; a,support (Shaksp.). 
3. A stick used as a weapon; aclub (L’Es?r.). . 
4. Any long piece of wood (Addison). 5. 
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Round or step of a ladder (Brown). 6. An 
ensign of an office (Hayward). 7. (stef, Is- 
jandic.) A stanza; a series of verses regularly 
disposed, so as that when the series is concluded, 
the same order begins again ( Dryden). 

STAFF, in military matters, consists of a 
quarter-master-general, adjutant-general, and 
majors of brigade. ‘The staff properly exists 
only in time of war. See QUARTER-MASTER- 
GENERAL, &c. 

STAFF (Regimental), consists in the adju- 
fant, quarter-master, chaplain, surgeon, &c. 

Starr, or STAVE, in music, the five hori- 
zontal and parallel lines on and between which 
the notes are placed. 

Guido, the great improver of the modern 
music, is said by some to have first used the 
Stave; but others give an earlier date to its 
gntroduction. Kircher affirms, that in the 
jesuit’s library at Messina, he founda Greek 
manuscript of hymns more than seven hun- 
dred years old, in which some of the music 
was written on staves of eight lines, marked at 
the beginning with eight Greek letters; the 
notes, or rather points, were on the lines, but 
no use was made of the spaces. This, how- 
ever, at most, only deprives Guido of the ori- 
ginal invention of the stave, and still leaves him 
the credit of its great improvement by reducing 
it to five lines, and employing both lines and 
spaces. 

STAFF-TREE, in botany. 
TRUS. 

STAFFA, a famous island of Scotland, on 
the W. side of that of Mull, but only one mile 
in length. The wholeS.W. end is supported by 
ranges of basaltic pillars, mostly above 50 feet 
high, and four feet in thickness. Here is Also 
the magnificent cavern called Fin-ma-coul, 
or Fingal’s Cave, which extends 250 feet in 


See CELas- 


length. This singular island is every where 


supported by basaltic rocks and pillars, and so 
much hollowed by various caves, that its 
whole surface is shaken in stormy weather. 
Tt is the greatest natural curiosity in Europe, 
if not in the world, yet was scarcely known 
before the year 1772. ; 

Dr. Von Troil, member of the Stockholm 
Academy of Sciences, was one of the first per- 
sons who had the good fortune to examine the 
isle of Staffa, and its basaltic constituents, with 
any degree of accuracy, nor indeed had the pub- 
lic been informed before of the distinguishing 
marks which render it so highly interesting. 
Buchanan being then the only author that had 
noticed this beautiful work of nature, though 
very slightly. Mr. Pennant, who possessed 
every requisite talent for informing the world, 
was disappointed: by an adverse wind from 
visiting Staffa in the year that proved more 
favourable to Dr. Von Toil, who would have 
been exactly in the same situation in all pro- 
bability, had not the tide, which flows with 
great strength between the western isles of 
Scotland, compelled. the captain of the vessel 
employed to take tim to Iceland, to anchor, 
on the night of the twelfth of August, in the 
sound between the Isle of Mall and Morvern 
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on the continent, and precisely Opposite to 
Drumnen, the seat of Mr. Maclean, by whom 
the Doctor and his friends weré immediately 
invited on shore to breakfast, with the cha- 
racteristic hospitality of the Highlanders. Mr. 
Banks, now sir Joseph, being of the party in- 
tending to visit Iceland, eagerly accepted, with 
the Doctor, and others, the offer of Mr. Ma- 
clean to condunet them ta Staffa, to which they 
were conveyed by theship’s long boat the same 
evening, about nine o'clock. ‘* It was im- 
possible,” says the Doctor, ‘* for our surprise 
to be increased, or our curiosity to be fuller 
gratified, than they were the next morning, 
when we beheld the no less than beautiful 
spectacle which nature presented to our view. 
If we even with admiration behold art, ac- 
cording to the rules prescribed to it, observing 
a certain kind of order, which not only strikes 
the eye, but also pleases it, what must be the 
effect produced upon us when we behold na- 
ture displaying, as it were, a regularity which 
far surpasses every thing art ever produced, 
An attentive spectator will find as much occa- 
sion for wonder and astonishment, when he 
observes how infinitely short human wisdom 
appears, when we attempt to imitate nature in 
this as well as in any other of her grand and 
awful productions; and though we acknow~ 
ledge nature to be the mistress of all the arts, 
and ascribe a greater degree of perfection to 
them, the nearer they approach and imitate 
it, yet we sometimes imagine that she might 
be improved, according to the rules of architec- 
ture. How magnificent are the remains which 
we have of the porticos of the ancients, and 
with what admiration do we behold the colon- 
nades that adorn the principal buildings of our 
times; and yet every one who compares them 
with Fingal’s cave, formed by nature in the 
Isle of Staffa, must readily acknowledge that 
this piece of nature’s architecture far surpasses 
every thing that invention, luxury, and taste 
ever produced among the Greeks.” 

A small cave on the west side of the island 
affords a convenient landing-place, but there 
are no regular basalt pillars to be met with in 
its immediate vicinity. On the south side of 
it are some narrow pillars, which are inclined, 
and resemble the springs of the ribs of an arch; 
beyond those is a small grotto, on the right 
hand, not composed of pillars, though they - 
appear above it disposed in the manner of theg 
interior parts of the timbers of a ship. Ata 
few yards distance, and opposite to the grotto, 
extends the peninsula of Bo-scha-la, consistin 
of regular, but smaller pillars, which are al 
ofa conical figures Some of these diverge as 
from a centre, some incline, and others, and 
by far the greater number, are perpendicular. 
The island itself, opposite to Bo-scha-la, is 
composed of thick columns which extend into 
the sea as far as the eye is able to penetrate, but 
are not very high, and gradually decrease as 
they approach the water. Their relative con- 
nection is so admirably preserved, that a person 
may walk upon their ends as conveniently as if 
ascending or descending the steps of a stair- 
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case; these lead to Fingal’s or Finhn Mac 
Coul’s cave or grotto, which is excavated out 
of that mountain from north-east to east. . 

The cave is formed by regular pillars, ex- 
tending to a great distance on each side, which 
support an arch composed of the obtuse points 
of others, placed very close together; unfortu- 
nately the floor of this wonderful place is co- 
vered by a body of clear fresh water, several 
feet indepth, through which may be seen an 
incredible number of fragments of pillars. 
The colour of the columns is grey, inclining 
to black, and the joints are distinguishable by 
the intervention of a yellow stalactic quarry 
rind, that exhales, and serves to make the se- 
parations more distinct, at the same time that 
it produces an agreeable effect by many differs 
ent gradations of colour. 

A sufficient degree of light enters the cave to 
illuminate it to the extremity, where the 
ranges of pillars are perfectly discernible, 
and the ebbing and flowing of the tide con- 
stantly conveying and discharging air from 
within it, is at all times fit for respiration, and 
by no means noxious. This circumstance may 
still further originate from the passage of the 
water through a fissure in the rocks, rather 
lower than the surface, which occasions a rush- 
ing sound upon each rise of the tide, that 
contributes to render the effect of the whole 
still more singular and impressive. A boat is 
certainly the most convenient for visiting Fin- 
gal’s cave, but it is possible to walk into it upon 
the points of some of the pillars which. are 
higher than the level of the water. 

The party already mentioned, measured the 
dimensions of this beautiful grotto, and we 
acknowledge ourselves indebted to Dr. Von 
Troil for the following particulars : : 


Ft. In. 
The length from the furthest of the 

basalt pillars, which from the shore 

formed a canal to the cave, 121 ft. 

6 in.; from the commencement of 

the vault to the end of the cave, 

250 ft. - = - - - 371 
‘The breadth of its entrance - a 
Of the interior end - ~ she 
The height of the vault at the en- 

tranceof thecave. - - wi LAG 


. Of ditto atthe interior end - - 
athe height of the outermost pillar in 


= 
— 
OOO OD OO OAD 


- one corner > - - - 389 
The height of another in the north- 
west corners - ~ - wy 54 
The depth of the water at entrance 18 
Oftheinsideend- - . = mes So Q 
From the water to the foot of the 


pillars - : - - - 36. 8 
Height of the pillars - - + 32 6 
Height of the arch, or vault, above 

the top of the pillars- = = to Bh, so 
The stratum above - » - 84 4 


The western corner of Fingal’s cave. 


From the water to the foot of the pil- 


; lars rt] = ry = = oe 12 10 


¥t. In. 
Height of the pillars = - - 37 38 
The stratum above them - - 66 9g 
Further west—the stratum beneath 
the pillars - - * - .411L. 0 
Height of the pillars = - - 54 © 
The stratum above - - - 61 6 
Sull more westward—stratum be- 
neath the pillars” m * sy ARG 
Height of the pillars - - - 50 0 
The stratum above them = =~ 6k O 
More west—stratum beneath the pil- 
lars - - - - - 19 8 
Heightofthe pillars - - - 55 1 
The stratum above - « . 54° 7 


The stratum beneath the pillars was con- 
sidered by the party to be no other than tufa, 
which being heated at the period when this 
phznomenen was produced, received into its 
depths fragments of basalt, that above them 
tinged with red, appears to be lava, contain 
ing other fragments scattered in various uns 
equal directions, although it is evident that the 
most violent heat must have acted upon it, 
yet there are not the least traces in its exterior, 
the pillars having been removed by it, for the 
whole enormous mass.resis upon them. 

On the north side of the island is another 
cave, called Corvoranti, where the stratum is 
raised, and the pillars consequently appear 
shortened; those are tolerably distinct, and 
continue so till the intervention of a bay, that 
extends some distance inland, and there the 
pillars are discontinued. ‘The mountains in 
this neighbourhood are composed of dark brown 
stone, which may or may not be lava; but 
there is no sort of regularity observable in its 
texture. On passing further, and on the 
south-east side of the island, the basalt colum- 
Nat appearance commences, though almost 
imperceptibly ; hence they gradually assume 
their characteristic form, till at last the specs 


_tator finds himself on the spot where they are 


in full perfection. f 

The shape of the cvulumns vary from three 
to seven sides, though the majority have five 
and six; the former are so numerous, thata 
heptagonal pillar is surrounded with seven 
others, which join closely to seven sides, In 
some instances inconsiderable fissures may be 
perceived, but those are generally filled with 
quartz, and inone particular place that subsiance 
had penetrated through several pillars, without | 
interrupting the regularity of their arrangement, 
one of the greatest wonders attending this spy 
ration of nature, is the separation of each pillar 
into pieces, which are so closely jointed, that 
it is almost impossible to introduce a knife bee 
tween the interstices. Upon an attentive ex- 
amination of many of those pieces, it’ was found 
that the uppermost was generally concave, in 
some cases flat, but very rarely convex. When 
the upper surface was flat, the lowest joint was 
the same; but when it was excavated, the 
lower one was rounded and reversed. 

The sides of the pillars are of unequal di- 
mensions, to prove which we shall give the 


measurement of two, extracted from the Let- 


ters on Iceland, containing Dr. Von Troil’s 
communication on this subject. 


One with four sides. 


“ Ft, Tn. 
First side - ~ - mis Bibs 
Second * - ~ ay de tel 
Third n - - - 1 6 
Fourth - a “ wren fee | 
With seven sides. 
In. 
“ First side - - - * 10 
Second . = . - 
Third - : - - é 10 


Fourth - - - re 


Ras 


Fifth - re . #8 : 1 
Sixth - - 7" « F 6 
Seventh « - . - 3 


The angles are a3 sharp and well defined “as 
those of the pillars of the Giant’s Causeway in 
Ireland, and their colour is generally black, 
the inclination to yellow being confined to the 
external sides, which are exposed to, and in 
some degree bleached by the action of the sun, 
rain, and wind. The texture of their sub- 
stance much resembles, and is probably the 
same as the Icelandic agate. Professor Berg- 
man was divided in opinion, whether these 
pillars were produced by fire acting upon par- 
ticular substances, or whether subterraneous 
fires, sending forth vapour, may have softened 
the superincumbent earth, which becoming 
soft, and yielding to the force below, ascended 
in this peculiar form, and became gradually 
petrified. This latter supposition met the ideas 
of Von Troil, who illustrates it by saying, he 
has observed the distinct and regular appear- 
ance alluded to in dried clay, and even starch, 
when dried in a bason. ‘* For,” adds the lat- 
ter, ‘* it may be demonstrated that they are 
not crystals formed by nature, by their not 
being produced as all other crystals are, by 
external apposition (per appositionem), nor in 
any other matrix, as is common among crys- 
tals.” He further observes, ‘* The following 
may, however, serve as a proof that I did not, 
without -due foundation, believe them to bea 
kind of lava, which burst in growing cold and 
hard. First, you find both in the island of 
Staffa, and many other places, that the pillars 
stand on lava or tufa, and are surrounded by 
this matter. Secondly, at Staffla there was a 
large stratum above the pillars, in which there 
were many pieces of those pillars irregularly 
thrown one among another, which leaves us 
to conjecture that they must have been more 
in number, and higher, after an old eruption 
of fire; but that a subsequent eruption had 
overthrown them and mixed them with the 
whole mass.” 

STA‘FFISH. a. (from staff.) Stiff; harsh. 

STAFFORD, a borough and the county 
town of Staffordshire, governed by a mayor, 
with a market on Saturday, and manufactures 
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of cloth and shoes. A castle was built here by 
William the conqueror, which was garrisoned 
by the troops of Charles I. and being taken, 
was demolished by order of the. parliament. 
It has two parish-churches, and a fine square 
market-place, in which is the shire-hall, and 
under it is the market-house. In 1801 the 
inhabitants amounted to 3898. It is seated on 
the river Sow, 34 miles E.N.E. of Shrewsbury, 
and 185 N.W. of London. Lon. 2. 4 W. 
Lat. 52. 46 N. 

STAFFORDSHIRE, a county of England, 
55 miles long and 42 broad ; bounded on the 
W. by Shropshire, N.W. by Cheshire, N.E. 
and KE. by Derbyshire, S.&. by Warwickshire, 
and S. by Worcestershire. It contains 780,800 
acres; is divided into five hundreds, and 184 
parishes$ has one city and 19 market-towns ; 
and sends 10 members to parliament. The 
number of inhabitants in 1801 was 239,153, 
and in 1811 was 296,523. See PopuLaTion. 
The principal rivers are the Trent, Dove, 
Sow, Churnet, Stour, Peak, and Manyfold, 
The soil in the S. part is good and rich, though 
not without heaths, which take up a large 
tract of ground: it abounds in coal and iron. 
The middle is level and, plain; the N. hilly 
and barren, being full of heaths and moors, 
and where they use peat for fuel. There are 
also good stone quarries, plenty of alabaster, 
and limestone. This county is famous for . 
its potteries, and for the iron trade in all its 
varieties. " 

STAG, or Rep DEER, in zoology. See 
Cervus. The stag and hind are the male 
and female of this tribe, as the buck and doe 
are of the fallow deer. The latter are mostly 
natives of parks, and bred for domestic pur- 
poses, prodacing venison for the table; the 
former are the majestic inhabitants of those 
extensive tracts called forests and chases, where 
they are preserved for the purpose of being 
hunted. The stag, individually surveyed, is 
one of the grandest and most stately figures in 
the animal creation. His form is the most 
beautiful that can be conceived; the elegance 
of his figure, the commanding effect of his 
stature, the flexibility of his frame, the elasti+ 
city of his limbs, the velocity of his motion, 
enormity of his strength, in conjunction with 
the impression made upon the mind by the 
grandeur of the antlers, branching over his 
brow, all seem calculated to render him an 
object of equal attraction and reverence. _ 

The red deer, formerly so plentiful ih re- 
mote parts of England, in the Highlands of 
Scotland, and about the Lake of Killarney, in 
Ireland, are now but very rarely to be found 
in a wild and unpreserved state any where. 
They have disappeared with the gradual disap- 
pearance of the primeval shades they inhabited. 
Stags, or hinds, were then found singly, and 
hunted or pursued by those who happened to 
find them ; but now in the Forest of Windsor, 
and the New Forest in Hampshire, where they 
are bred and protected for the royal chase, they 
assemble together; and upon Ascot Heath, 
near Swinley Lodge, (the official residence of 
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the master of his majesty’s stag hounds,) may 
be seen the largest herd in the king’s domi- 
nions, | 

The colour of both stag and hind is a dingy 
red, with darker tints about the eyes and 
mouth : down the upper part of the neck, and 


over the points of the shoulders, is a shade of . 


dark brown, bordering upon black: the coun- 
tenance is commandingly expressive: the eye 
beautifully brilliant, and worthy of the poets 
notice; and the senses of smelling and hearing 
equal to those of any animal of this country. 
When in the least alarmed, the position of the 
stag 1s most majestic; he raises his head to the 
highest pitch, erects his ears, swells his neck, 
extends his nostrils, and snuffs the air, as if in 
curious and impatient investigation of the 
cause by which it was occasioned. Let the 
alarm be what it may, he never takes to sud- 
den flight, without first measuring, by his eye 
and ear,'the magnitude of the danger, when he 
proceeds accordingly. If dogs be not of the 
party, men, cattle, or carriages, seem to give 
him little or no concern; for, after turning 
twice or thrice, to take a repeated survey with 
a kind of confused admiration, he moves off 
very deliberately, without any discovery of 
terror. | 

The pairing season among the deer tribe 
(see. RutrTINnG TIME) commences at the 
latter end of August and beginning of Sep- 
tember, and terminates in the beginning or 
middle of October ; cepending, in that respect, 
a little upon the state of the season, and the 
age of the different head of deer; those of two 
and three years old being backwarder, and of 
course extending the time beyond that of older 
deer. From conception to parturition, the 
hind goes nearly nine lunar months; produc- 
ing in the last week in May, or one of the two 
firstin June. Immediately after impregnation, 
she separates herself from the stag; no subse- 
quent intercourse takes place; even common 
association ceases; and nothing during the 
period of gestation ensues but mutual and 
marked indifference. The hind is seldom or 
never known to produce more than one, 
(which is called acalf:) this she deposits in the 
most remote and best sheltered spot she can 
procure for the purpose of protection from its 
numerous enemies, amongst whom there is 
none more determined or malicious than the 
sire himself. Mysterious as this ‘may appear, 
it is an unexaggerated fact ; and the dam, per- 
fectly, conscious of the stag’s unnatural propen- 
sity, is more industrious to conceal the calf’s 
retreat from him than from all the rest of its 
other enemies, 

The calf, when once it is of strenyth suffi- 
cient to accompany its dam, never leaves her 
side during the first summer ; and through the 
ensuing winter, none but the hinds, and males 
under a year old, remain together; the annual 
separation between the stags and hinds invari- 
ably taking place as before described. During 
the months of infancy, the courage of the dam, 
in defence of her offspring, is truly astonishing : 
she opposes every force, encounters every ene- 
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my, braves every danger, and hazards her ow#t 
life to insure the safety of her young. The 
hind has but little protection upon the score of 
self-preservation, nature having left her with- 
cut horns, those useful and ornamental wea- 
pons with which the stag is so powerfully 
armed. ‘The first year the male has no horns; 
the second they are straight, and single; the 
third, they shew two branches; the fourth, 
three; the fifth, fours; and the sixth, five 
when the stag is reckoned complete, and at his 
full growth ; notwithstanding this, the antlers 
continue to increase till there are six or seven 
on each side; and though the age of the deer 
is mostly ascertained by the number, yet this is 
not a certain criterion; and we may form a 
better judgment from the thickness and size of 
the trunk or body by which they are sustained. 

These horns, enormous as they appear, are 
shed annually, which happens in the latter end 
of February, or daring the month of March ; 
of which there is a most perfect. regeneration 
before the commencemient of the rutting time, 
when the males fight for the hind with the 
most determined and incredible ferocity. After 
the season of rutting, the stags having been 
found too weak to stand long beiore the hounds, 
the operation of castration was adopted; and 
the stag thus deprived of the means of propa- 
gation, feeling no stimulative propensity to 
copulate, is never debilitated, but always ready 
for the field, and affords runs of great and: 
equal duration at every season. Thus operated 
upon, they are called heaviers; and it is a re- 
markable fact, that if a stag be castrated while 
his antlers are in a state of perfection, they 
will never exfoliate: on the contrary, if the 
operation be performed when the head is bare, 
the horns will never return, 

STAG, in cocking, the term for a young 
game cock during his second year. Through 
the whole of the first year, heis called a chick- 
en; from which time to the completion of the 
second, he is a stag; and thenceforward, a 
cock. In regular matches and mains for con- 
siderable sums of money, very few are brought 
to pit before they are of the last age; unless it 
is made, and so agreed: on both sides, in which 
case it is called a stag main, or main of stags. 
See CockinG, GaME cock, and Cock-PIT 
ROYAL. 

STAG-EVIL. Convulsive disorder of the te- 
tanus genus, to which horses, of the draught 
kind more particularly, are subject: it often 
attacks without the least previous indication. 
The extensor muscles become instantaneously 
contracted, and the head is raised to its utmost - 
height, the jaws are fixed, the neck stiff and 
immoveable, the eyes turned upwards, leaving 
only the whites visible; the palpitations of the 
heart are exceedingly violent, and the laborious 
heavings of the flank incessant. This disorder,. 
difficult as it is in its cause to define, is always 
more or less dangerous in proportion to the 
mildness or severity of the attack. If it pro- 
ceed from a profuse flux of blood to the brain, 
in consequence of too great and powerful ex- 
ertions, plentiful bleeding, and calomel purga- 
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tives, will be the most expeditious and likely 
means to relieve. 

When its symptoms are so excecdingly 
severe and alarming, that the jaws are locked, 
and no medieines can be administered by the 
mouth, recoursé must be had tw collateral aids. 
Strong hot fomentations, with a decoction of 
aromatic garden herbs, under the jaws, behind 
the ears, and both sides the throat, followed by 
fumigations from myrrh, ammoniacum, and 
assafoetida, grossly powdered, and sprinkled 
upon a hot iron, or fire-shovel, held below the 
nostrils ; glysters of gruel, in which valerian 


root has been boiled, and assafcetida dissolved, 


with an addition of liquid Jaudanum and olive 
oil to each, and repeated frequently; are the 
only means, properly persevered in, that can 
afford any hope or expectation of success. 

STAG-HUNTING: hunting the red-deer 
with a pack of hounds kept for the express 
purpose, ‘* At the present day,” observes Mr. 
Daniel, <* as an object of chase to the sports- 
man, the stag requires but cursory mention : 
those, indeed, who are fond of pomp and pa- 
rade in hunting, will not accede to this opi- 
-nion; but the only mode in’ which this chase 
can recommend itself to the real sportsman, is, 
when the deer is looked for, and found, like 
other game which hounds pursue. At present 
very few hounds, except those of the royal 
establishment, are kept exclusively for this 
amusement; and were the king once to see a 
fox well found, and killed handsomely, he 
would, in all probability, give a decided prefer- 
ence in favour of fox-hounds; for what a 
marked difference is there between conveying, 
in a covered cart; an animal, nearly as big as 
the horse that draws it, to a particular spot, 
where he is liberated, and cheerly riding to 
the covert side with all the ecstacy of hope and 
expectation ! 

‘« The most impassioned stag-hunter must 
confess, that no part of his chase admits of 
poetic description. The only variety he can 
fairly expect depends upon the wind and the 
‘temper of the deer, who, by being either sulky, 
or not in condition to maintain a contest with 
the hounds, (to whom he leaves a burning 
scent, that gives them no trouble in the pur- 
suit,) shortens or extends his zallop; but there 
is none of the enthusiasm of hunting, which 
the sportsman feels, when he is following an 
animal, upon whose own exertions of speed 
and craftiness his life is staked ; and where no 
stoppages, but the checks arising from the two 
sources above mentioned, intervene.” 

STAG HOUNDS are on this account very 
rarely kept, and the sport but little known in 
many parte of the kingdom: those of most 
celebrity are the royal establishment upon 
Ascot Heath, in Windsor Forest, (see Kine’s 
“HoUNDS;) the earl of Derby’s, near the 
Downs,,in Surrey ; and the subscription pack 
near Enfield Chase. One great inducement 
to hunt with stag hounds, is, the certainty of 
“sport, that first object of desire, and not to be 
insured by a hunt of a different description ; 
another inducement is the gratification of 
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going off with the pack, and covering a scope 
of country, without perpetual interruption from 
intervening coverts, where checks, faults, de- 
lays, and a repetition of wood riding, so often 
ensue. Yet stag-hunting, also, has its difficul- 
ties, and is by no means a tame pursuit: it is 
throughout its whole course severe and arduous; 
Jaborious to the horse, and in many cases not 
less so to the rider: obstacles often occur which 
require great exertions in the one, and great 
fortitude in the other, and none but those who 
are resolved to surmount them can lay at all 
by the side of the hounds, 

The scene of turning out the deer is pecu- 
liarly grand and impressive. Unless an out- 
lying deer is drawn for, and found in the neigh. 
bouring woods, as is sometimes the case, a 
stag, hind, or heavier, is carted from the pad- 
docks of his majesty at Swinley Lodge, ihe 
they are previously and properly fed for the 
chase,) and brought at a certain hour, (gene- 
rally ten o’clock in the morning,) to the place 
appointed, of which the surrounding neigh- 
bourhood have been sufficiently informed. At 
the distance of a quarter or half a mile from 
the covered convenience containing the deer, 
are the hounds, surrounded by the huntsman 
and his assistants, (called yeoman- prickers,) 
in scarlet aud gold; a part of these having 
French horns, and upon which they must be 
good performers, 

In a very short time after the hour agreed 
on, his majesty is seen to approach, attended 
by the master of the horse, and equerries in 
waiting; it being the official duty of the mas- 
ter of the stag-hounds to be with them, and 
ready to receive the king when he arrives. As 
soon as his majesty resigns his hack, and is re- 
mounted for the chase, the huntsman receives 
a signal from the master of the hounds to libe- 
rate the deer. The signal is obeyed at a mo- 
ment, and the usual law, amounting to about 
ten minutes, is allowed for the stag’s going 
way: during which interval the sonorous 
strains of the horns, the musical melodious 
echo of the hounds, the mutual gratulations 
of so distinguished an assemblage, and the 
affability of the sovereign to the loyal subjects 
who surround him, form a repast truly rich 
and luxurious to the feelings of the genuine 
staz-hunter. . 

A removal of the horse that heads the lead- 
ing hound at Jength gives a loose to the body 
of the pack; and happy he who can lay the 
nearest to them. Upon the deer’s going off 
from the cart, two of the yeoman-prickers start 
likewise, in such directions to right and left, 
as not readily to lose sight of the line he takes; 
by which means they get five or six miles for- 
ward to assist in stopping the hounds at any 
particular point where they happen to run up 
to them: were it not indeed for such precau- 


tion, not half nor even a third part of the horse- 


men would ever see the hounds again in the 
course of the day. 

The joyous burst, and jealous velocity of 
every hound, followed by upwards of a hun- 
dred horsemen, all-in action at a single view; 
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the spot embellished with carriages containing 
ladies, who have come to enjoy the ceremony 
of turning out ; and the emulative exertions of 
horses and riders, afforda magnificence of sport 
not easy to be described. At this moment 
alone is it that the kind of horse best adapted 
for this particular chase can be clearly ascer- 
tained ; for out of a hundred, or a hundred and 
fifty horsemen, seven or eight only will lay any 
where near, or within a hundred yards of the 
hounds; the longer the burst, the more the 
slow-going horses tail; and hence when the 
hounds are stopt upon the heath, or in an open 
country, by the few who are up, lines of horse- 
men are seen behind, more than a mile in 
length, getting forward in every direction, and 
resembling various teams of wild ducks cross< 
ing from one country to another. Such horses, 
to whom it is all act are so distrest even 
with the first burst, that if the hounds break 
away, and the deer cross the country, they are 
seldom to be seen at the end of a second. | 

During the time the chase is suspended, 
and the hounds are at bay, (which is till the 
king gets up,) the exhilarating sound of the 
horns is renewed, and the hounds appear as im- 
patient to proceed as at first. After this relief 
of a few minutes to both hounds and horses, in 
which they collect their wind, and become 
proportionally refreshed, the hounds are again 
permitted to break away, which they do with 
a redoubled ardour, as if it had absolutely in- 
creased by their recent restraint. The same 
scene of racing and tailing continues during 
every burst to the close of the chase, in propor- 
tion to the length of which the field of horse- 
men become reduced ; while the blood horses 
only move in perfect unison, and, at their 
common rating stroke, lay with ease by the 
side of the hounds. One material difference 
between this kind of sport and every other 
arises from the indefatigable. exertions here 
made to save the animal; in all the rest, the 
summit of happiness being lodged in the power 
to kill: so that, at any rate, stag-hunting has 
the plea of humanity in its favour; To obtain 
this point, the hounds are never known to run 
from chase to view, every individual is feeling- 
ly alive to the danger of the deer, who has so 
largely and laboriously contributed to the gene- 
‘ral ee and no difficulty at the moment 
seems too great to encounter, for the preserva- 
tion of a life in which every spectator feels 
himself so much concerned. This final burst 
of a chase is dreadfully severe, particularly if 
the last mile or two be run in view; at this 
time the deer exerts his utmost remaining 
power to take the soil, if water be within his 
reach: and sometimes with the hounds so 
close to, his haunches, that it is impossible to 
prevent their plunging with him into the 
stream. In such predicament, if it be found 
impracticable to draw off the body of the 
hounds, in order to insure bis safety, the yeo- 
man prickers, and others, are frequently seen 
above their middles in water, (uncertain of its 
depth,) to preserve the life of the deer, even 
at the hazard of their own. 


safety. 


In May; except 
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The most moderate chases with the slag ex 
tend from an hour and a half to two hours « 
though a period from three to four hours is by 
no means uncommon in the course,of the sea~ 
son. Horses deficient in speed, heavy in form, 
full of flesh, or foul in condition, frequently 
fall martyrs to this laborious exercise. In x 
severe chase of more than four hours, that oc« 
curred not long since, in which the stac was 
taken at Tilehurst, near Reading, in Berkshire, 
one horse dropped dead in the field, another 
died before he could reach a stable, and seven: 
more in the course of a week, It is of the 
highest consequence, therefore, that the rider 
should attend to the state of his horse when 
distressed, and retire in due time from the field. 
The concluding ceremony of the chase is the 
preservation of the deer, the baying of the 
hounds, and a renewed concert of the horns ; 
after which the hounds are drawn off, and the 
stag, hind, or heavier, deposited in a place of 


The regular hunting days with the king's 
stag hounds are Tuesdays and Saturdays, from 
Holyrood day (Sept. 25) to the first Saturday 

in Christmas and Easter 
weeks, in each. of which thereare three hunts. 


The two grand or most publie days are Holy- 


rood day and Easter Monday, when the field is 
uncommonly numerous; particularly if the 


weather be favourable and correspond with the 


occasion. 

STAG-BEETLE. See Lucanus. 

STAGE. s. (estage, French.) 1. A floor 
raised to view, on which any show is exhibit- 
ed. 2. The theatre; the place of scenic en- 
tertainments (Knolles). 3. Any place where 
any thing is publicly transacted or performed. 
(Shakspeare). 4. (statio, Latin.) /A place in 
which rest is taken.on a journey (Hammond). 
5. A single step of gradual process (Rogers). 

fo STAGE. v. a. (from the noun.) To exhi- 
bit publicly: out of use (Shakspeare). 

STAGECOACH. s. (stage and coach.) A: 
coach that keeps its stages; a coach that passes: 
and repasses on certain days for the accommo- 
dation of passengers (Gay). 

STA’GEPLAY. s. (stage and play.) The- 
atrical entertainment (Dryden). 

STA’GEPLAYER. s. One who publicly 
represents actions on the stage (Arbuthnot). . 

STA’/GER. s. (from stage.) 1. A player 
(Ben Jonson). 2. One who has long acted on 
the stage of life; a practitioner (Swift). 

STA’GGARD. s. (from stag.) A four year 
old stag (Ainsworth). 

To STA’GGER. v. n. (staggeren, Dutch.) 
1. To reel; not to stand or walk steadily (Dry- 
den). 2. To faint; to begin to give way (ddde- 
son). 3. 'Tohesitate ; to fall into doubt (Ba.)e- 

ToSvra/GeeEr. v. a. Toinake to stagger; to 
make to reel (Shakspeare). 2. To shock; to 
alarm (L’ Estrange). ; 

STAGGERS, a disease in the horse, which 
most authors agree in considering the same 
with apoplexy. It has, however, been de« 
scribed as consisting of two distinct species,. 
named the sleepy and the mad staggers, 
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« Mr. Denny says, ‘« The disease receives the 
former of these epithets when the animal be- 
comes inactive, with a heaviness of the eyes, 
and inclination to sleep ; the head resting in 
the manger, accompanied with costiveness and 
other symptoms of fever.” 

. The mad staggers are said to exist, “* when, 
without any previous sign of disease, the horse 
falls down deprived of all voluntary motion, 
the eyes are insensible to light, the breathing is 
dificult, with great motion of the flanks, and 
a quick and full pulse; he often rises, and, 
after plunging violently in the stable, falls down 
in the same insensible state. 

*« It may be occasioned by a disease of the 
brain, either in the membranes or blood-ves- 
sels; from violent exercise, plethora, or rup- 
ture of a blood-vessel ; or external injuries to 
the head. 

«« The danger will be ia proportion to the 
violence of the attack; viz. to the degree in 
which the powers of sense and motion are af- 
fected. The disease is more fatal in old than 
young horses; 

‘¢ The first and immediate indication of cure 
is to take away, from a large orifice in the neck 
vein, four or five quarts of blood ; and to re- 
peat the operation according tothe strength of 
the animal and continuance of the symptoms.” 
The author advises, immediately after, to give 
a purging ball of calomel and aloes. 

‘< In this disease indeed the bowels are re- 
markably inactive, and require a large dose of 
purgative medicine to produce a common ef- 
fect. If the disease should still continue, a 
rowel must be put under the jaw and another 
in thechest: if he refuse mashes, he should be 
supported with gruel: he should have a large 
or loose stall, and the stable should be of mos« 
derate temperature. When the symptoms are 
relieved, mashes of bran and oatmeal or malt 
may be occasionally offered him, with a very 
small quantity of corn. Hay should be allow- 
ed sparingly. One of the rowels at least should 
be continued a fortnight after the removal of 
the disease.” . 

Gibson’s account of convulsions and stag- 
gers from a retention of dung and aliment is 
not unworthy of our attention. He says it is 
by no means an uncommon case; and though 
seldom dangerous where there is no complica- 
tion with some other disease, yet it sometimes 
proves fatal, when it happens not to be rightly” 
understood. ‘* And I have known,” says he, 
** in some instances, the.stomach and guts so 
extremely crammed, that it has scarcely been 
possible to administer any relief. 

<* These stoppages proceed from various 
Causes, and only affect the head when they 
happen to be of some continuance: sometimes 
they are caused by full feeding, with the want 
of-air and sufficient exercisé¢, especially in hot 
dry weather, and in constitutions naturally 
hot; but most usually from the nature and 
qualities of their food, as bad hay, or any other 
bad Se one as rank clover, when it has 
imbibed moisture from the damp; whieh ren- 
ders ae so tough that they lie like a wad, 
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and distend the guts so as to impede their pros 
per functions. Other things have also the 
same effect, as soiling horses with any kind of 
green herbage when it chances to .be grown 
too old and tough, and has lost its succulency 3 
especially when it has been cut too long before 
itis used. Any of these may cause stoppages 
in the first passages, ancl sometimes excite such 
disorders as by their continuance affect the 
head in a very sensible manner, 

** When the staggers and convulsive symp 
toms arise.from such causes, the horse generally 
looks dull about the head, with his eyes swoln 3 
is feeble, reels and totters as he moves; his 
mouth is generally stiff, but not quite shut up; 
he is short-breathed upon the pone motion, 
and, for the most part, has a short cough; 
beeause the fulness of the intestines press con- 


_tinually upwards on the lungs, and thereby 


interrupts respiration; and, as a consequence 
of this, the motion of the flanks becomes 
irregular, though seldom violent. For the 
same reason he scarce ever lies down till some 
relief is afforded him, because the extreme ful- 
ness of the abdomen causes great uneasiness 
whenever he offers to bend his body, insomuch 
that many, when they see a horse in this cons 
dition, are apt to imagine he has received some 
hurt in his back or loins. Other signs are 
costiveness ; for he is apt to strain much when 
he goes to dung, and has many fruitless mo- 
tions: he stales but little, and that of a dark 
colour, which often proceeds from the obstruc- 
tions the gall meets with in its passage from 
the liver into the duodenum; and thence the 
jaundice sometimes ensues. Purgative injec 
tions, in conjunction with the’ remedies jast 
prescribed, will be the most effectual plan in 
all cases of staggers from this cause.” 
STAGI/RA, a town of European Turkey, 
in Macedonia, celebrated for being the birth- 
place of Aristotle, whence he is called the 
Stagirite. It is now called Stavros, and seated 
on the gulf of Contessa, 16 miles W.N.W. of 
Contessa. 
STAGI'RITE. See Stragira and Arte 
STOTLE. . 
STA/GNANCY. s. (from stagnant.) The 
state of being without motion or ventilation, 
STA’/GNANT. a. (stagnans, Latin.) Mos 
tionless; still; not agitated; not flowing; not 
running (Woodward). zi 
To STA/GNATE. v. as (stagnum, Latin.) 
To lie motionless; to have no course or stream 
(Arbuthnot). 
STA’GNATION: s: (from stagnate.) Stop 
of course; cessation of motion (Addison). 
STAHL (George Ernest); ani eminent Gers 
man ehemist, was born in Franconia in 1660, 
and chosen professor of medicine at Halle, 
when a university was founded in that city in 
1694. The excellency of his lectures while 
he filled that chair, the importance of his 
various publieations, and his extensive prac- 
tice, sou raised his reputation to a very great 
height. He received an invitation to Berlin in 
1716, which having accepted, he was made 
counsellor of state and physician ? the king. 
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He died in 1734, in the 75th year of his age. 
Stahl is. without doubt one of the greatest men 
of which the annals of medicine can boast : 
his name marks the commencement of a new 
and more illustrious era in chemistry. » He 
was the author of the doctrine of phlogiston, 
which, though now completely overturned by 
the discoveries of Lavoisier and others, was not 
without its use; as it served to combine the 
‘scattered fragments of former chemsists into a 
system, and as it gave rise to more accurate 
_€xperiments and a more scientific view of the 
subject, to which many of the subsequent dis- 
coveries were owing. This theory maintained 
its ground for more than half a century, and 
was received and supported by some of the 
most eminent men which Europe has pro- 
puced ; a sufficient proof of the ingenuity and 
the abilities-of its author... He was the author 
also of a Theory of Medicine, founded upon 
the notions which he entertained of the abso- 
lute dominion of mind over body; in conse- 
quence of which, he affirmed, that every mus- 
cular action is a voluntary act of the mind, 
whether attended with consciousness or not. 
his theory he and his followers carried a great 
deal too far, but the advices at least which he 
gives to.attend to the state of the mind of the 
“patient are worthy of-the attention of phy- 
sicians. His principal works are, 1. Experi 
amenta et Observationes Chemice et Physice, 
Berlim, 1731, 8vo. 2. Dissertationes Mediex; 
Wall, 2 vols. 4to. This is a collection of 
theses. 3. Theoria Medica vera,. 1737, 4to. 
#. Opusculum Chymico-physico medicum, 
4740, 4to. 5. A .T'reatise on Sulphur, both 
Tnflammable and Fixed, written in German. 
6. Negotium Otiosum, Hall, 1720, 4to. It is 
in this treatise chiefly that he establishes his 
system concerning the action:of ‘the soul upon 
the body. 7. Fundamenta Chymice Doe- 
matice et Experimentalis, Nuremberg, 1747, 
3 vols. 4to. 8. A Treatise on Salts, written 
in German. 9. -Commentarium in Metallar- 
giam Beecheri, 1723. iti 

STAID. part. a. ‘(from stay.) | Sober ; 
grave ; regular; not wild (A@ilton). °. 

STA‘IDNESS. s. (from staid.) Sobriety ; 
gravity; reoularity (Dryden): 

To STAIN. v. a. (ystaenio, Welsh.) +.To 
blot; to'spot; to maculate (Shakspeare). 2. 
To die; to tinge. 3, .To idisgrace ; ‘to spot 
with guilt‘orinfamy (Milton). 


; STAIN, s. 1, Blots ‘spots discolouration 
(Addison), 2, Taint of guilt ‘or infamy 
(Broome). 8. Cause of reproach; shame 


CSidney). 

STASINER. *s. (from stain.) ‘One who 
stains ; one who blots ;. one that dies; a dier. 
. STAINES, a town in Middlesex, with a 
market on Friday, seated on the Thames, over 
which is an iron bridge. At some distance 
above the bridge, ‘at Colm Ditch, is the Lon- 
don ‘mark istone, which is ‘the ancient boun- 
vary to the jurisdiction of the city‘of London 
on ‘the Thames, and bears the date of 1280. 
Staines is 16 miles W. by S.of London.» 
STAINLESS. a. , frony staini): 1. Free 
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from blots or spots (Sidney). 2. Free font 
sin or reproach (Shakspeare). 

STAIR. s (pzegen, Sax.; steghe, Dutch.) 
Steps by which we ascend from the lower part 
of a building to the upper (Sidney). 

STAIR-CASE, in arcltitecture, an ascent in- 
closed between walls, or a balustrade, consist- 
ing of stairs or steps, with landing-places and 
rails, serving to make a communication be- 
tween the several stories of a house. The 
construction of a complete stair-case is one of 
the most curious works in architecture. 

. STAKE. s. (yeaca, Saxon ; stweck, Dutch.) 
1. A post or strong stick fixed in the ground 
(Hooker), 2. A piece of long rough wood 
(Dryden), 3. Any thing placed as a palisade 
or fence (Milton). 4, The post to which a 
beast is tied to be baited (Shakspeare). ° 5. 
Any thing pledged or wagered (Cowley). 6. 
‘The state of being hazarded, pledged, or 
wagered (Hudibras). 7. The stake isa small 
anvil, whieh stands upon a small iron foot on 
the work-bench, to remove as occasion offers; 
or else it has a strong iron spike at the bottom 
let into some place of the work-bench, not to 
be removed (Moxon). . . ' 

To STAKE, v. a. (fromthe noun.) 1. To 
fasten, support, or defend with posts set up- 
right (Evelyn). 2 To wager; to hazard 
(South). . ae 

STALACTITE. See Stavacritres: 

STALACTITES, in mineralogy, a genus of 
the class earths, order calcareous. Consisting 
of ecarbonat of lime, carbonic acid-and water ; 
formed in the air by the gradual deposition of 
water; diaphonous, without lustre internally, 
breaking into indeterminate fragments, and 
separating info concentric crusts; found chiefly 
on the roofs and. sides of arches, and ‘the 
caverns of calcareous mountains. Four species. 
- 1. 8. spatosus. Lime stalactite. Pendulous, 
Jamellar internally, diaphonous. Found in - 
various caves of limestone rocks in Britain, 
Germany, and other places, white, cinereous, 
brownish, or yellowish, and of various shapes. 

2. S. stiria. Calcareous stalactite, (Lime 
stalactite. Fibrous limestone. Pendulous,'in 
concentric crusts, Three varieties. 

«. Cylindrica]. Sometimes empty er fistu- 

lous, sometimes solid: priapusform, in 
which case the ‘specimen ‘is denominated - 
priapolite; phallusform, callite, or fangi- 
form. n hak 

6. Conic. Empty or fistulous ;. perforated 

at the top; or solid. ee 

ys More or less cylindrical \or seompressed ; 
resembling ‘the roots of zedoary, Floren-— 

tine fris, or ginger; in the last case called 
_ zingiberite. bee } 
Found pendulous fromthe arches of bridges, — 
and the roofs and sides of caverns and cellars of 
limestone, and formed by the gradual decoms 
position and evaporation of water impregnated _ 
with lime,'which has been more or lessinspiss 
sated and hardened in the air: colour white, 
grey, brown, yellowish, opake or transparent.. _ 

3. ‘S. stalagmites. Sessile, with ‘spherical — 
faces, Many warieties, 2 i. 1. ahi 
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¢» Globular, the globules either distinct or 
joined in pairs. 
& Nodulous. ~ 
. Kidney-form. 
Mamillary. 
Carpolites. 
. Cauliflower-shaped. 
y. Cheriti. 
@. Sceliti.. | i 
Found in various calcareous caves and inines. 
-4.S. solidus. Sessile, solid. Found in the 
cave of Adrianople and. other places, diapho- 
nous, admitting a polish, appearing a little 
greasy, milk-white,-with red, rosy, yellow, 
brown, or cinereous veins, stripes or spots, 
sometimes cinereous, red, yellow, brown, 
rarely blue. ba 

STALA/CTICAL. a. Resembling an icicle 
(Derham). | 

STALAGMITIS, a genus of the moneecia 

order, in the polygamia class of plants; and in 
the natural method ranking under the 38th 
order, tricoceze. The ealyx is either quadri- 
- phyllous or hexaphyllous ; the corolla consists 
of four or of six petals ; the receptacle is fleshy, 
and somewhat square-shaped; the filaments 
about 30. In the hermaphrodite flower the 
stylus is short, thick, and erect; the fruit is a 
berry 
browned with the stylus and stigma: they 
contain three oblong jointed triangular seeds. 
Of this there is only one species, viz. the cam- 
Hogioides, a native of the East Indices and of 
the warmer parts of America. From this plant 
is obtained the gutta cambogia, or gum gam. 
hoge of the shops. See.GuM RESINS and 
SGAMBOGE. | ! 
- Tul very lately botanists were at a loss for 
the true nature of the plant which yields this 
gum. Koenig, a native of Ireland, and an 
excellent botanist, travelled ever a great part 
of India, and collected a great number of new 
‘plants, and: among the rest the stalagmitis. 
‘These he bequeathed to sir Joseph Banks. 

STALBRIDGE, a town in Dorsetshire, 
with a market on Tuesday, and a manufacture 
of stockings. Here is an ancient cross of one 
 atone,! 21 feet high, on-a base of eight feet. It 
is’ seated near the Stour, 20 miles N. by E. of 
Dorchester; and 112 W. by S. of Londen. 

-. STALE. a. (stelle, Dutch.) 1. Old; long 
‘kept ; altered by time (Prior). 2. Used tilbit 
is of no use or esteem (Huyward). 

Stae. s. (from ptelan, Saxon, to steal.) 
‘1. Something exhibited or offered as an allure- 
ament to draw ethers to any place or purpose 
(Sidney). 2. A prostitute (Shakspeare). 3. 
(frome séale, adj.) Urine; old urine. 4. Old 
beer; beer somewhat acidulated. 5. (sfele, 
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Dutch, astick.) A handle (Mortimer). 


To Sraxe. v. a. (from the adjective.) To 
- avear out; to make old (Shakspeare).- 

To Stave. v.n. (from the noun.) To make 
water (Hudibras), — , 4 Wo 

. STALING, a term used to signify, in a 
 Jhorse or mare, the act of evacuating the uri- 
nary bladder. It is a humane and. necessary 
‘practice to suffer horses to void their urine at 


of a globular shape, unilocuiar, and’ 
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fuli leisure ; and to encourage them to it by 
whistling, orany other of the soothing methods 
which they may understand. The evacuation 
of urine is liable to interraption from various 
causes. See the articles BuappER, Krps« 
neys, Urine, Xe; ; 
Horses are seldom. subject’to stale blood, 
unless when they have received some strain in 
the kidneys, or when some blood-vessel ‘has 
been ruptured about the neck of the bladder, 
or from some erosion either there or in the 
urethra, by which some of the small blood- 
vessels may have been Jaid open and send forth 
a bloody discharge; but when this happens, it 
is generally very small im quantity, and often 
goes off without the help of medicine, ‘These 
effects may also proceed from sharp rugged 
stones in the kidneys, ureters, or about the 
neck of the bladder; though from what 
authors have hitherto observed on the subject, 
horses are not very frequently so affected from 
this cause, but, for the most part, in conse- 
quence of very hard labour or some other ill 
“usage. ‘ becky 
In this case the urine becomes bloody, and 
sometimes even clear blood will pass off just 
after staling. In order toa cure, if the horse 
be fat and lusty, it will be proper to bleed 
plentifully, but if he be low in flesh, more 
sparingly, or not at all. It has been the prac- 
tice to follow this by the interval use of mild 
astringents, which will often cure any horse 
that stales blood, while the disorder is recent, 
and when the blood does not proceed from 
some inward ulceration. It may be repeated 
until the symptoms go off and the horse stale 
freely. If the bloodiness of the:urine proceed 
from an affection of the kidneys, neck of the 
bladder or urethra, which may be. known by 
pain and interruption in staling, and by a pu- 
rulent sediment in the urine, it must be treated 
as under those heads, and, if obstinate, with ~ 
mercurials and such other. medicines as may 
be required, _ | Cee 
STA'LELY. ad. (from stale.) Of old; of 
long time (Ben Jonson). ss 
i STA/LENESS, s. (from séale.)  Oldness ; 
state of being long kept; state of being cor~ 
rupted by time (Bacon). bh ah 
To STALK. vua. (pzealcan, Saxon.) 1. To 
walk with bigh and saperb steps (Addison). 
2. To walk behind a stalkinghorse or cover 
(Bacon). ee ke 
STaLk. s. (from the verb.) 1. High, 
proud, wide, and stately step (Addison). 2. 
(stele, Dutch.) The stem on which flowers or 
fruits grow. See Sram, 3. The stem of a 
quill (Grew). Ninian 
STA/LKINGHORSE. ‘s: (stalking and 
horse.) A horse either real or fictitious, by. 
which a fowler shelters himself from the sight 
of the game; a mask; a pretence (Hakewil?). 
STA’LKY.' a. (from stalk.) Hard like a 
‘stalk. ? 
STALL.’ s. (pzeal, Saxon; stall, Dutch.) 
4. A erib in which an ox is fed, or a horse is 
kept in the stable (Chapman). . 2. A bench or 
- form) where .any thing 1s set. to “ (Swift). 
2 
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‘8. A small house or shed in which certain 
trades are practised (Spenser). 4. The seat of 
a dignified clergyman in the choir( Warburton). 

Yo STALy. v.a. 1. To keep in a stall or 
stable (Dryden). 2. (for install.) To invest 


(Shakspeare). 
To Stay, v.n. 1. To inhabit; to dwell 
CShakspeare). 2. To kennel. 


STA’LLAGE. s. (from stall.) 1. Rent paid 
for a stall, 2. (In old bovks.) Laystall ; 
dung. 

STA’/LLFED, a. (stall and fed.) Fed not 
with grass, but dry feed (Arbuthnot). 

STALLION, a perfect horse, not mutilated 
by the operation of castration, but preserved in 
a state of nature, for the purpose of propaga- 
tion. Stallions should be of great strength, 
according to the distinct breed they are intend- 
ed to promote, of correct shape, uniform 
make, and corresponding symmetry; free from 
every kind of hereditary taint; have good eyes, 
long forehand, short back, round barrel, wide 
_ chest, straight legs, free from splents before, 
and spavins behind. Stallions really blind, or 
with eyes defective, have often been known to 
_ produce colts with similar defects ; and defects 
not appearing for their first two or three years, 
but continuing latent till they have been work- 
ed, and their powers brought into action. Not 
only the above points, however, but the tem- 
per and disposition of a stallion should be 
attended to: vicious and restive horses should 
unquestionably be equally avoided; since these 
imperfections also are very frequently trans- 
mitted from sire to son, and continued to a 
distant posterity. 

Stallions of the racing kind were never 
known to have covered at so high a price as at 
present. Marsk, after the appearance of that 
prodigy Eclipse, covered a certain number of 
mares at 100 guineas each; and none now of 
the first celebrity cover at less than ten, 
fifteen, or twenty. 

STAMEN, in botany. A stamen; in the 
plural stamens, not stamina, in English. Vis- 
cus pro pollinis preeparatione. Viscus exterius 
eligno. Genitale masculum, Regn. veg. An 
organ or viscus for the preparation of the pol- 
len; and formed, according to Linnéus, from 
the wood. It is the third part in the fructifi- 
cation ; and consists of the filament and anther. 
Some English writers call it the chive, 

STAMFORD, a borough in Lincolnshire, 
governed by a mayor, with a market on Mon- 
day and Friday. It.is seated on the Welland, 
which is navigable hence, and has a good 
trade, particularly in malt and freestone. ie 
subsists the notable custom of borough En- 
glish, by which the younger sons inherit the 

ands and tenements of the father dying intes- 
taste. Here are six parish churches, and it 
had formerly a college, whose students removed 
to Brazen-Nose college, in Oxford. Near 
Stamford is Burleigh-house, the magnificent 
seat of the marquis of Exeter. It is 44 miles 
S. of Lincoln, and 86 N. by W. of London. 
Lon. 0.31 W. Lat. 52. 42 N, 
STA/MINA. «. (Latin.) 4, The first ptin= 
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ciples of any thing. 2. The solids of « 
human body. 8 

STAMINEOUS FLOWER, in botany. 
Stamineus flos. Having ne corol: aterm used 
by Ray. Apetalus is the term which Linnéus 
has adopted from Tournefort. Others call such 
flowers imperfect or incomplete. 

STAMINIFEROUS FLOWER, in bo- 
tany. Having stamens without a pistil. The 
same with the male flower of Linnéus. Sta- 
miniferous nectary. A nectary having stamens 
growing on it: as in kleinhovia. 

STA’MMEL. s. A red colour (B, Jonson). 

To STA/MMER. v. n. (pzamep, a stam- 
merer, Saxon; séamelen, ‘stameren, Dutch.) 
To speak with unnatural hesitation; to utter 
words with difficulty (Shakspeare). 

STA’/MMERER. s. (from stammer.) One 
who speaks with hesitation (Taylor). 

To STAMP. »v. a. (stumpen, Dutch.) 1. 
To strike by pressing the foot hastily down- 
ward (Dryden). 2. To pound; to beat as in 
a mortar (Bacon). 3. (estamper, Fr.; stam- 
pare, Italian.) To impress with some mark 
or figure (South). 4. To fix a mark by im- 
pressing it (South). 5. To make by impress- 
ing a mark (Locke). 6. To mint; to form; 


to coin (Shakspeare), 


Zo Stamp. v. n. To strike the feot sud« 
denly downward (Dennis). 

STAMP. s. (estampe, French; stampa, Ital.) 
1. Any instrument by which a distinct and 
lasting impression is made (Waller). 2. A 
mark set on any thing ; impression (Locke). 
3. A thing marked or stamped (Shakspeare). 
4. A picture cut in wood or metal; a picture 
made by impression (Addison), 5. A mark 
set upon things that pay customs to the govern- 
ment (Swift). 6. A character of reputation, 
good or bad, fixed upon any thing (South). 
7. Authority ; currency ; value (L’Estrange). 
8. Make; cast; form (Addison). 

STAMP-DUTIES, a branch of the perpetual 
revenue. See Revenug. The stamp-duties 
constitute a tax which, though in some in» 
stances it may be heavily felt, by greatly in- 
creasing the expence of all mercantile as well 
as legal proceedings, yet (if moderately im- 
posed) is of service to the public in general, by 
authenticating instruments, and rendering it 
much more difficult than formerly to forge 
deeds of any standing; since, as the officers of 
this branch of the revenue vary their stamps 
frequently, by marks perceptible to none but 
themselves, a man that would forge a deed of 
king William’s time must know and be able 
to counterfeit the stamp of that date also, In. 
France and some other countries: the duty is 
laid on. the contract itself, not on the instru- 
ment in which it is contained; as, with us too 
in England (besides the stamps on the inden- 
tures), a tax is laid, by statute 8 Ann, c, g. on 
every apprentice-fee ; of 6d. in the pound if it 
be 50/. or under, and 1s. in the pound if a 
greater sum: but this tends to draw the sub- 
ject into a thousand nice disquisitions and dis- _ 
putes concerning the nature.of his contract,. 
and whether taxable or not; in which the 


- placed as an edifice (Addison). 
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farmers of the revenue are sure to have the 


advantage. Our general method answers the 
purposes of the state as well, and consults the 
ease of the subject much better. The first 
institution of the stamp duties was by statute 
5. and 6 William and Mary, c, 21, and they 
have since, in many instances, been increased 
to five times their original amount. These 
duties are on almanacs, on newspapers, legal 
wsitings, patent medicines, hats, &c.. 

STA’MPER. s. (from stamp,) An instru- 
ment of pounding (Carew). 

STAN, among our forefathers, was the ter- 
mination of the superlative degree: so Athel- 
stan, most noble; Beéstan, the best; Mistan, 
the wisest (Gibson). 

To STANCH. ». a. (estancher, French.) 
To stop blood; to hinder from running (Bac.). 

To Stancu.w.n, To stop (Luke). ) 

STANCH, a. (from the verb.) 1. Sound; 
such as will not ran out (Boyle). 2. Firm; 
sound of principle; trusty; hearty; deter- 
mined (Addison). 3. Strong; not to be broken 
(Locke). 

STA’NCHER. s, (from stanch.) One that 


_ stops blood, 


STANCHIO, a fertile islend of the Archi- 
elago, near the coast of Natolia, 40 miles 
.W. of Rhodes. It is the ancient Cos, .the 
birthplace of Hippecrates and Apelles ; and is 
25 miles long and 10 broad. It abounds with 
cypress and turpentine trees, and a great 
variety of medicinal plants, The capital, of 
the same name, is a bishop’s see; seated at the 
foot of a mountain, at the bottom of a bay, and 
has a good harbour defended by a castle. Lon. 
26.54 KE. Lat. 36. 45 N. 
STA’NCHION. s. (estungon, French.) A 
prop 5 a support. 
STA’NCHLESS. a. (from stanch.) Not to 
be stopped (Shakspeare). 
To STAND. v. n. preterit I stood, I have 
stood. (yzandan, Saxon; staen, Dutch.) 1. 
To be upon the feet; not to sit, kneel, or 


lie down (Common Prayer). 2. To be not de-. 


molished or overthrown (Milton). 3. To be 
4. To remain 
erect; not to fall (Milton). 5. To become 
erect (Dryden). 6. To stop; to halt; not to 
go forward (Shakspeare). ‘7. To be at a sta- 
tionary point, without progress or regression 
(Pope). 8. To be ina state of firmness, not 
vacillation (Davies). 9. To be in any pos- 
ture of resistance or defence (Shakspeure). 
10. To be in a state of hostility; to keep the 
ground (Hayward). 11. Not to yield; not to 
give way (Bacon). 12. To stay; not to fly 
(Clarendon). .13. To be placed with regard to 
rank or order (Arbuthnot). 14.'To remain in 
the present state (Dryden), 15. To be in any 
particular state (Miléon). 16. Not to become 
void; to remain in force (Hooker). 17.'To 
consist; to have its being or essence (Hel.). 
18, To be with respect to terms of a contract 
(Carew). 19. To have a place (Clarendon). 
20. To be in any state at the time present 
(Clarendon). 21. 'To be in a permanent state 
(Shakspeare), 22.To be with regard to cons 
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dition or fortane (Dryden). 23. 'To have any 
particular respect (South). 24. To be with- 
out action (Bacon). 25. To depend ; to rest; 
to -be supported (Whitgift). 26. To be with 
regard 10 state of mind (Psalms). 27. To suc 
ceed; to be acquitted; to be safe (Addison). 
28. To be with respect to any particular 
(Shakspeare). 29. To be resolutely of a party. 
30. ‘To be in the place; to be representative 
(Locke). 31. 'To remain; to be fixed (Milt.). 
32. To hold a course at sea (Pope). 33. To 
have direction toward any local point (Boyle). 
34. To offer as a candidate (Sanderson). 35. 
To place himself ; to be placed (nolles). 36. 
To stagnate; not to flow (Dryden). 37. To 
be with respect to chance (Rowe). 38..To~ 
remain satisfied (Shakspeare), 39. To be 
without motion (Shakspeare). 40. To make 
delay (Locke). 41. To insist; to dwell with 
many words, or much pertinacity (Maccabees). 
42. To be exposed (Shakspeare). 43. 'To per- 
sist, to persevere (Taylor). 44. To persist in 
a claim (Shakspeare). 45. To adhere; to 
abide (Daniel). 46. To be consistent (Felton). 
47. To be put aside with disregard. 48. 7'o 
Seanp by. ‘To support; to defend; not to 
desert (Calamy). 49. To Sranp ly. To be 
present, without being an actor (Shakspeare). 
50. To Stanp by. To repose on; to rest in 
(Pope). 51. To Stanp for. To propose 
one’s self a candidate (Dennis). 52. ToSTAND 
for. To maintain; to profess to support (Ben 
Jonson). 53. To STAND off. To keep at a 
distance (Dryden). 54. To Stanp off. Not 
to comply (Shakspeare). 55. To STanp off. 
To forbear friendship or intimacy (Aéterbury). 
56. To Sranp off. To have relief; to appear 
protuberant or prominent (Wotton), 57. To 
Sranp out. To hold resolution; to hold a 
post; not to yield a point (Rogers). 58. To 
STAND owt. Not to comply; to secede (Dry- 
den). 59. ToSranp out. To be prominent 
or protuberant (Psalms). 60. ToStTanp Zo. 
To ply; to persevere (Dryden). 61.ToStanp 
to. To remain fixed in a purpose (Herbert). 
62. To Stanp to. To abide by a contract or 
assertion (Dryden). 63. To STAND under. 
To undergo; to sustain (Shakspeare). 64. To 
Sranp up. To erect one’s self; to rise from 
sitting, 05. To STAND up. To arise in order 
to gain notice (Acts). 66. To STAND up. 
To makea party (Shakspeare). 67. ToSTAND 
upon. To concern; to interest (Hudilras). 
68, To Sranv upon. To value; to take pride 
(Ray). 69. To STAND upon. To insist 
(Shakspeare). 

To StaND. v. a. 1.°To endure; to resist 
without flying or yielding (Smith). 2. To 
await; to abide; to suffer (Addison), 3. To. 
keep; to maintain (Dryden). 

STAND. s. (from the verb.) 1. A station; a 
place where one waits standing (Addison). 2. 
Rank; post; station (Daniel). 3. A stop; a 
halt (Clarendon). 4. Stop; interruption 
(Woodward). 5. The act of opposing (Shak- 
speare). 6. Highest mark ; stationary point 
(Dryden). 7. A point beyond which one can- 
not proceed (Prior). 8. Difficulty; perplexity ; 
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embarrassment; hesitation (Locke). 9. A 


frame or table on which vessels are placed 
{ Dryden). +00 
STA/NDARD. s. (estandart, French.) 1. 
An ensign in war, particularly the ensign of 
the horse (Milton). 2. (from stand.) ‘That 
which is of undoubted authority ; that which 
is the best of other things of the same kind 
(Sprat), 3. That which has been tried: by the 
proper test (Swift). 4, A seitled rate (Bacon). 
STANDARD or BANNER, in botany. Vexil- 
lum. The upper petal of a papilionaceous 
corol, as in the pea. 
STANDARD, on the turf, the name of an 
instrument by which the exact height of a 
horse is taken (to the eighth of an inch) when 
engaged to carry weight for inches, or entered 
to run fora give and take plate, ‘The standard 
is about six feet'six inches high, and so con- 
structed with a line and pendulum, in the 
centre of a circle, that no mismeasurement, by 
fraud or imposition, ‘can take place. It con- 
sists of one straight square piece of oak or ima- 
hogany, divided, from the top to the bottom, 
into numerical spaces of four inches each; 
every space is termed a hand; so that a horse 
of fifteen hands is preciscly five feet high. 
From the standard branches out horizontally a 
projecting arm, of about twenty inches, or two 
_ feet in length, which sliding upwards or down- 


-wards, is raised higher or sunk lower, with the - 


hand, till it rests easily upon the extreme 
point of the wither; when, by carefully ex- 
amining the pendulum and figure at the same 
time, the height of the horse is ascertained 
with the greatest exactness. 

STA’NDARDBEARER. s. (standard and 
bear.) One who bears a standard or ensign 
(Spectator). 

STA’NDEL. s. (from stand.) A tree of 
long standing (Howel), 

STA‘NDER. s. (from stand.) 1.One who 
stands. 2. A tree that has stood long (Asch.), 
3, SrANDER ly. One present; a mere specta- 
tor (Shakspeare). . 

STA/NDING. pari. a. (from stand.) 1, 
Settled; established (Temple). 2, Lasting ; 
not transitory (Addisen). 3. Stagnant ;_ not 
running (Milton). 4, Fixed; not moveable 
(Shakspeare). | 

STA'‘NDING. s. (from séand.) 1, Continu- 
ance; long possession of an office, character, 
ot place (Woodward), 2. Station; place to 
stand in (nolles). 3. Power to stand (Psalws), 
4, Rank; condition. - 

STA’NDISH. s. (stand and dish.) A case 
for pen and ink (Addison), . 

STANDON, a town in Hertfurdshire, with 
a market on Friday; seated ou the river Rib, 
eight miles N.E. of Hertford, and 27 N. by E. 
of London, 

STANG. s. (yzeng, Saxon,) A perch; a 
measure of land (Swift). ; 

STANHOPE, a town in the county of 
Durham, with a market on Tuesday, It is 
chiefly inhabited by miners, and seated on the 
Wear, 20 miles W. of Durham, and 263 N . 
by W. of London, ) 
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STANHOPE (George), an English divine of - 


great talents and piety, was born in-Derby- 


shire, in 1660, and educated at King’s college, . 


Cambridge, where he proceeded to his degree 
of D.D, In 1701 he preached the Boyle's 


Lecture Sermon, and in 1703 obtained the 
living of Deptford, in Kent, The same year 
he was preferred to the deanry of Canterbury. 


He died in 1728. His writings are truly 
valuable, and stand in the highest scale of 
reputation, . The principal are, 1, A Para- 


phrase on the Epistles and Gospels, 4 vols. 8vo.” 


2, Sermons at Boyle’s Lecture, folio. 3. 
Miscellaneous Sermons. He’ also. translated 
Thomas a Kempis, and maby other esteemed 
books. 


an ancient family, which flourished many ages 
in the county of Nottingham, was born in 
1673. Atthe siege of Namur in-1695, he dis- 
tinguished himself so much, that king William 
gave him a company of foot, and soon after- 
wards a colonel’s commission,’ In 1705 he 
was promoted to the rank of brigadier-general, 
and gained great reputation under the earl of 
Peterborough at the siege of Barcelona, Soon 
after the arrival of king George J. he was ap- 


STANHOPE (James, earl}, descended from 


‘ 


pointed one of the principal secretaries of state, 


and of the privy council, and was employed in 
several important negociations. In 1717 he 
was appointed first lord of the treasury and 
chancellor of the exchequer, and afierwards 


created a peer of Great Britain, and principal’ 


secretary of state. He died in 1721. 


STANHOPE (Philip Dormer), earl of Ches- | 


terfield, was born in 1694. At the age of 18 
he was sent to Triuity-hall, Cambridge, where 
he studied closely, but he remained only two 
years at the university, for in the spring of 


1714 he commeneed the tour of Europe, and. 


without a governor. He passed the summer of 
that year at the Hague, from whence he pro- 


ceeded to Paris, where, as he himself says, he’ 


received his final polish, under the tgition of 
the belles of that place, He sat in the House 
of Commons during the two first parliaments 
of George I, but mn 1726, the death of his 
father removed him to. the House of Peers. 
George If. took him into particular favour, 


and made him high steward of his household’ 


and knight of the garter. In 1745 he was 
appointed lord lieutenant of Ireland, which he 
left in 1748, and retired from public life. 
The chief part of his miscellaneous works bears 
date after this period. In November 1768, he 
lost his son, which, with his own infirmities, 
rendered the remainder of his life very un- 
pleasant, Infidelity could not support him in 
the time of trial, and he sunk into a state of 
wretched despondency. He died in 1773, His 
celebrated Letters to his Son were published in 
2 vols, 4to. 1774, and his Miscellaneous 
Works, in 2 vols. more, in 1777. They dis- 
play a brilliancy of talent, and mach know- 


ledge of the world, but are destitute of prin- 


ciple, and defective in judgment. Jt has been 
very forcibly, and we fear too truly, remarked 
of these letters, that they inculcate the 
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“morals of a whoremaster, with the manners of 
a dancing master.” 

STANISLAUS (Leczinski), king of Po- 
land, grand duke: of ‘Lithuania, and duke of 
- Lorrain and Bar, was born in 1677. He was 
early distinguished for his abilities and courage, 
and'when only 20, was sent ambassador extra- 
ordinary to the Grand Signor. In 1704 he went 

ambassador to Charles XII. of Sweden, who 
had just congnered Poland: this monarch con- 
ceived such a friendship for Stanislaus, that he 
gave Him the throne of that kingdom, and 
‘caused him to be crowned at Warsaw in 1705. 
In consequence of the defeat of Charles XJ1. 
by the Czar in 1709, Stanislaus was obliged to 
quit his kingdom, which he never afterwards 
could regain. His death, which happened in 
1766, was occasioned by an accident; his 
night-gown unfortunately took fire, and before 
it could be extinguished he was burned so 
dreadfully that a fever ensued, of which he 
died. He was the author of a work entitled 
CEuvres du Philosophe bienfaisant, printed ip 
1765, 4 vols. 8vo. 

STanrsLaus (Augustus Poniatowsky), king 
of Poland, was son of a private gentleman in 
Lithuania, by the princess Czartorinski, and 
born 1732. He travelled to Paris, but his ex- 
pences were so enormous that he was im- 
prisoned for debt, and was liberated only by an 
act of generosity in the wife of a rich merchant. 
From Paris he came to London, and became 
acquainted with sir William Hanbury, whom 
“he accompanied in his embassy to Russia. 
The elegant person of Poniatowsky captivated 
the heart of the grand duchess, afterwards 
Catharine IT. which gave so much offence to 
the empress Elizabeth, that the favourite was 
recalled by order of Augustus IIT. of Poland. 
The death of Augustus, in 1763, interested 
Catharine in the fortunes of her favourite, and 
by her influence he was elected king of Poland, 
1764. He gained all hearts by his moderation 
__and pradence; but religious disputes disturbed 
the peace of the kingdom, the dissidents or 
protestants who had been excluded by the 
catholics laid claim to new indutgences, and 
were supported in their petition by England, 
Prussia, and Russia. Stanislaus favoured their 
cause, and thus rendered the catholics his 
enemies, so that they formed the plan of taking 
him prisoner or destroying him., ‘Three con- 
spirators, at the head of 40 dragoons disguised 
like peasants, entered Warsaw, 3d November, 
1771, and seized the king, and mounting lim 
on a horse, rode away from the town, but 
during the darkness of the night these assassins 


lost their road, and‘on the return of light, 


Stanislaus found himself in the enstody of only 
ene of the conspirators, on whom he prevailed 
to conduct him baek to Warsaw. In 1787 
Stanislaus, after an absence of 23 years, had an 
interview with Cathatine, whom he accom- 
panied in her tour through Tauris and Cauca- 
sus. Though loaded with honours by this 
ambitious princess, the Polish king soon saw 
is dominions invaded by her armies, and ia 
1792 all his efforts were unable to arrest the 
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career of her arms. Wilna and Warsaw were 
taken, and Catharine, after having frequently 
declared herself the protectress of Poland, 
shared its provinces with Germany and Prussia: 
In 1795, Repnin delivered a letter to Stanislaus, 
which commanded him to descend from the 
throne, and to suffer his people to be degraded 
from the rank of nations. Stanislaus retired to 
Grodno, and forgot royalty in private life, and 
afterwards, on the accession of Paul to the 
Russian throne, he was sent for to Petersburg, 
whete he died 1798. This unfortunate man, 
if he had possessed more decision, might have 
retarded, if not totally averted the dangers, 
which rained the monarchy; but he was more 
calculated to shine in private life than adorn a 
throne. pode ' 

STANK. a. ‘(sianco, Italian.) Weak; 
worn out (Spenser). . 

Srank. The preterit of stink. 

STANMORE (Great), a village in Middie- 
sex, two miles N.W. of Edgware. Here isa 
fine hill, which is so very elevated, that the 
ground floor of one of the houses is said to be 
on a level with the battlements of Harrow 
church ; and some high trees here are a sea- 
mark from the German Ocean. 

Sranmore (Little). See WHITCHURCH. 

STA’NNARY. a. (from -stannum, Latin.) 
Relating to the tin-works (Carew). 

Sr ANNARIES, the mines and works where 
tin is dug and purified; as in Cornwall, Devon- 
shire, &c. 

STANNARY COURTS, in Devonshire and 
Cornwall, for the administratign of justice 
among the tintiers therein. "They are held 
before the lord-warden and his substitutes, in 
virtue of a privilege granted to the workers in 
the tin-mines there, to sue and be sued only in 
their own courts, that they may not be drawn 
from their business, which is highly profitable 
to the public, by attending their law-suits In 
other courts. The privileges of the tinners are 
confirmed by a charter, 33 Edward I. and full 
expounded by a private statute, 50 Edward Ii. 
which has since been explained by a public 
act, 16 Car. 1. c.15. What relates to our 
present purpose is only this: That all tinners 
and labourers in and about the stannaries 
shall, during the time of their working there- 
in, Lona fide, be privileged from suits of other 
courts, and be only pleaded in the stannary 
court in all matters, excepting pleas of land, _ 
life, and member, No writ of error hes from 
hence to any court in Westminster-hall; as 
was agreed by all the judges, in 4 Jac. I. Bue 
an appeal lies from the steward of the court to 
the under-warden ; and from him fo the lord- 
warden; and thence to the privy council of 
the prince of Wales, as duke of Cornwall, 
when he hath had livery or investiture of the 
same. And from thence the appeal lies to the 
king himself, in the last resort. 

_. STANNI PULVIS, in medicine, tin finely 
filed exhibited internally as a vermifuge. 

STANNUM.. Tin. In mineralogy, a ge- 
nus of the class metals. Silvery-white, tar- 
nishing in the air, softish, very malleable and © 


a aan 
ductile, not sonorous, 
when bent; specific gravity 7.291; easily 
melting, and the surface soon becoming co- 
vered with a grey powder, which gradually 
changes to yellow if the heat be continued; in 
a very violent heat running into a fine white 
glass ; soluble in acids, but not totally in the 
nitric, giving the solution a bitter taste, and 
forming a purple precipitate when mixed with 
a solution of gold. Eight species. 

1S. nativum. Native tin. White, un- 
alloyed, with metallic lustre. Found, though 
very rarely, in Cornwall and the Seilly Islands, 
imbedded in quartz, and generally accompanied 
by tin spar, 

2.5. aureum. Of a gold colour, easily 
burning witha blue flame, and leaving a white 
oxyd. Found near Gieren in Silesia, inter- 
mixed with other fossils, in scarce and small 
Jumps. | | 

3. S. pyriticosum.. Tin pyrite, or ryrites. 
Sulphurised tin. Sulphuret of tin. Yellow- 
ish steel-grey, with metallic lustre, of a radi- 
ated texture, emitting sulphurous vapours when 
burnt, and leaving a white oxyd. Found at 
St. Agnes in Cornwall, where there is a vein 
nine feet wide, and twenty yards below the 
surface ; texture even, or minutely conchoidal, 
or radiated, or imperfectly foliated ; soft, very 
brittle, melts before the blowpipe with a sul- 
phurous smell into a black button, and deposits 
a bluish-white oxyd on the charcoal : specific 
Stavity 4.350: contains, according to Klap- 


roth, 
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4. S. mineralisatum. Native tin spar. 
Shining opake, milk-white, with a yellowish- 
white streak. Found near Gieren in Silesia, 
and in Cornwall, of a common form, or in 
pyramids, or octahedrons: texture frequently 
Abrous or lamellar: when fused with borax it 
produces a milk-white glass: specific gravity 
0.007. Bee 

5. S, spatosum, Sparry tin. Brown tin- 
stone. Whitish, or brown, lamellar, diapho- 
nous, transparent, or semitransparent. Found 
in Cornwall, Bohemia, and Saxony, and is 
often confounded with tungsten; it dissolves in 
acids and melts with considerable difficulty, 
and is sometimes so hard as to strike fire with 
steel ; its surface can be scraped with a knife ; 
found in masses, and sometimes crystallized in 
double four-sided pyramids ; colour whitish, 
various shades of brown, with often a mixture 
of red: specific gravity 6.900: contains from 
70 to 80 per cent. of tin. 
nO! digneum. Wood tin. Stream tin. 
Wood tin. ore. Holzzin, Klaproth. Pale 
wood colour, marked with alternate paler striz, 
fibrous in a stellate manner, striking fire with 
steel, separating into layers, breaking into 


flexible and crackling: 
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wedge-form fragments. Found in Cornwall iy 
small rounded pieces, with the surface com. 
monly rough, or in indeterminate fragments ; 
colour light-brown with shades of a lighter 
colour, having the appearance of a piece of 
Knotted wood ; texture finely fibrous, with the 
fibres generally diverging on one side; opake, 
hard, dissolving slowly in acids, and melting 
with great difficulty, decrepitating when red 
hot: specific gravity from 5.800 to 7-000: con- 
tains about 63 per cent. of tin. 

7- S. amorphum. Common tinstone. 
Brown tinstone. Compact, opake, of a com- 
mon form and dusky colour, with a light grey 
streak. Found in Cornwall, Devonshire, the 
Scilly Islands, India, Bohemia, Saxony, Sile- 
sia, &c, in masses or rounded pieces: colour 
dark, or blackish-brown, with various shades 
of yellowish, or ashy grey, or brownish red ; 
very hard, decrepitates before the blowpipe, 
and on charcoal is partly reduced ; specific 
gravity from 6.900 to 6.970: contains, accord~ 
ing to Klaproth, 
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8. S. crystallinum, Tinstone. Oxygenised 
tin. Compact, opake, ponderous, with a light 
grey streak, in the form of crystals. Found in 
all tin mines, sometimes very small and clus- 
tered together, sometimes in larger regular 
crystals: colour black or brown, with gene- 
rally a shining surface, rarely red, yellow, or 
greenish : sometimes interspersed in quartz, 
fluor, or other matrices, or loose among the 
soil or sand: the crystals very irregular, the 
primitive form of which is supposed to be a 
cube; but they commonly occur in the shape 
of double or single four-sided pyramids, with 
the edges bevilled. 

STANTON, a town in Lincolnshire, with 
a market on Monday, 16 miles E. of Lincoln, 
and 129 N. of London. Lon. 0.2 W. Lat. 
53.18 N. | 

STANTZ, a town of Swisserland, capital of 
the canton of Underwalden, seated in a plain, 
at the foot of the Stanzberg, and near the lake 
of Lucern, 29 miles S. of Zurich. Lon. 8.22 
FE. Lat. 46. 51 N. | 

STAN WIX (Fort), in the state of New 
York, seated on Mohawk river, near its source, 
60 miles N.W. of Albany. Lon. 75. 15 W. 
Lat. 43. 15 N, . 

STA’NZA. s, (stanza, Italian ; stance, 
French.) A number of lines regularly adjust- 
ed to each other ; so much of a poem as con- 
tains every variation of measure or relation of 
rhyme (Dryden). f 

STAPEDIUS. (from séapes, one of. the 
bones of the ear.) In myology. Stapedaus 
of Douglas, Musculus stapedis of Winslow. 
A muscle of the internal ear, which draws the 
stapes obliquely upwards towards the cavern, 
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by which the posterior part of its base is moved 
inwards, and the anterior part outwards. 

STAPELIA, in botany, a ‘genus of the 
elass pentandria, order digynia. Corol twisted ; 
nectary in the form of a double star covering 
the fructification, Fifty species; almost all 
Cape plants: thus subdivided. 

A. Corols five-cleft ; the divisions hairy at 

the edges. 

B. Corols five-cleft ; the segments glabrous 

_ at the edges, 

C. Corol ten-toothed. 

D. Division unknown. 

The two following are cultivated. ! 

1.S. hirsuta. Carrion-flower. Hairy stapelia. 
Corols five-cleft; the segments ovate, acutish 
villousattheedge; the bottom villous; peduncles 
round, ‘as long as the corol ; branches ascend- 
ing, four-sided, flowering at the base: flower 
yellowish, with blackish transverse streaks, 
_Dhe flower smells so abominably, and so nearly 
in itssmell resembles putrid anithal flesh, as to 
deceive the musca vomitocia or flesh-fly, who 
approaches it and deposits her eggs on it, the 
larves from which die soon after they are 
hatched, for want of proper nutriment. 

2. S. variegata. Corols five-cleft, wrinkled; 
the segments ovate, acute; bottom circular, 


concave, wrinkled ; peduncles longer than the 


corol; branches four-sided, ascending, flower- 
ing at the base; flowers of a clearer white, 
the petals larger. A native of the Cape. 

STAPES., (in quo pes stat.) A bone of the 
internal ear, so Called from its resemblance to 
a stirrup. 

. STAPHILINUS EXTERNUS. See Crr- 
‘CUMFLEXUSs. . 

STAPHISAGRIA. (sapicat pie, wild vine; 
from the resemblance of its leaves to those of 
the vine.) Staphys. Pedicularia. Staves acre. 
Delphinum staphisagria of Linnéus. Delphi- 
num nectariis tetraphyllis petalo brevioribus, 
foliis palmatis, lobis otusis. C. O. Polyan- 
dria, trigynia. The seeds, which are’ the 
only part directed for medicinal use, are usually 
unported here from Italy: they are large, 
rough, of an irregular triangular figure, and of 
a blackish colour on the outside, but yellowish 
within ; their smell is disagreeable, and some- 
what fetid; to the taste they are very bitter, 
acrid, and nauseous. It was formerly employ- 
ed as a masticatory, but is now confined to 
external use in some kinds of cutaneous erup- 
tions, but more especially for destroying lice 
and other insects; hence by the vulgar it is 
called louse-wort. 

STAPHYLEA. Bladder-nut tree. In bo- 
fany, a genus of the class pentandria, order 
trigynia. Calyx inferior, five-parted; petals 
five ; capsules inflated, united; seeds two, 
globular, with a scar, Three species. 

1.S. pinnata. Five-leaved bladder-nut. 

2.8. trifolia, Three-leaved bladder-nut. 

3. S. occidentalis, Jamaica bladder-nut. 

The second is a tall shrub or tree, often 
found wild in our hedges, with white flowers 
in whorls on lone peduncles, 


STAPHYLINUS. (cagunives; from segutn, 


; taphylinus. 
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the uvula.) In anatomy, azygos uvule. Epise 
Palato staphylinus. An azygos: 
muscle of the uvula: it arises fleshy from the 
extremity of the suture which joins the palate 
bones, runs down the whole length of the 
velum pendulumpalati, and uvula, resem- 
bling an earth-worm, and adhering to the 
tendons of the circumflexi; is inserted inte 
the tip of the uvula, which, by contracting, 
it raises upwards, and forwards and shortens 
it, 

STAPHY LINUS, in zoology, a genus of the 
class insecta, order coleoptera. Antennas 
moniliform; feelers four; shells half as lon 
as the body; wings folded up under the shells ; 
tail not armed with a forceps, furnished with 
two exsertile vesicles. A hundred and fifty-six 
species, thus subdivided. 

A. All the feelers filiform. 

B, Hind-feelers hatchet-shaped; the tribe 

oxyporus of Fabricius. 

C. Fore-feelers clavate; the tribe poederus 

of Fabricius. 

The insects of this genus are extremely ra- 
pacious, devouring every insect they can catch, 
and frequently preying on each other: many 
of them, when attempted to be caught, turn up 
the tail, the jaws are strong, and exserted, with 
which they bite and pinch very hard; most of 
them are found in the greater number of damp 
places, among putrid substances, and a few 
upon flowers. In their larve state these insects 
so much resemble the perfect animal, that they 
cannot easily be distinguished. . 

Staphylinus maxillosus is the largest British 
insect of this genus. ‘Che jaws, from which 
it obtains its specific name, are sharp, hard, 
and rather longer than the head. The whole 
insect, both above and below, is of a deep: 
black : the shells do not cover more than one 
third of the abdomen, which appears beyond 
them, rough and hairy. The legs are long; 
each of the tarsi is provided with a tuft of hair 
resembling a brush. See Nat. Hist. plate 
CLXXVIII. | 

STAPHYLOMA. (saovawne 3 from capuay, 
a grape.) A disease of the cornea of the eye, 
in which this membrane acquires a preter- 
natural thickness and opacity in its substance. 
The proximate catise is an effusion of thick 
humour between the lamelle of the cornea, so 
that the internal and external superficies of the 
cornea very much protuberates. The remote 
causes are, an habitual ophthalmia, great con- 
tusion, and frequently a deposition of the 
variolous humour in the small-pox. The 
species are; Ist. Slaphyloma totale, which oc-_ 
cupies the whole transparent cornea; this is 
the most frequent species. The symptoms are, 
the opake cornea protuberates, and if in the 
form of a cone increasing in magnitude, it 
pushes out and inverts the lower eyelid; and 
sometimes the morbid cornea is so elongated as 
to lay on the cheek, causing friction and exco- 
riation, ‘The bulb of the eye being exposed to 
the air, sordes generate, the inferior panes 
is irritated by the cilia, and very painful, red, 
and small papille.are observable. 2d. Staphy- 
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loma racemosum, is a staphyloma formed by 
carneus—tubercles, about the size of a small 
pin’s head. 3d. Staphyloma partiale, which 
occupies some part of the cornea: it exhibits 
an opaque tumour prominent from the cornea, 
similar to a small blueish grape. 4th. Staphy- 
loma sclerotic, is a blueish tumour attached 
to some part of the sclerotica, but arising from 
the tunica albuginea. 4th. Staphyloma pellu- 
cidum, in which the cornea is not thickened 
or incrassated, but very much extended and. 
pellucid.¢ 6th. Staphyloma complicatum, 
which is complicated with an ulcer, ectropium, 
caruncles, or any other disorder of the eye. 
7th, Staphyloma iridis: For this species, see 
Prosis IRIDIS. | 

STAPLE, primarily signifies a public place 
or market whither merchants, &c. are obliged 
to bring their goods to be bought by the 
people. Formerly the merchants of England 
were thus obliged to carry their wool, cloth, 
lead, and other staple-like commodities of this 
realm, in order to utter the same by wholesale: 
and these staples were appointed to be con- 
stantly kept at York, Lincoln, Newcastle upon 
- Tyne, Norwich, Westminster, Canterbury, 
Chichester, Winchester, Exeter, and Bristol ; 
in each of which a public mart was appointed 
to be kept, and each of, them had a court of 
the mayor of the staple, for deciding differ- 
ences, held according to the law-merchant in 
a summary way. : 

The staple-commodities of this kingdom are 
said by some to. be these, viz. wool, leather, 
wool-fells, lead, tin, butter, cheese, cloth, &c. 
but others allow only the first five to be staple 
commodities. ; 

Sra/PLe. a. (from the noun.) 1. Settled; 
established in commerce (Dryden). 2. Ac- 
cording to the laws of commerce (Swift). 

Sra’PLe. s. (pzapul, Saxon; a prop.) A 
loop of iron ; a bar bent and driven in at both 
ends (Peacham). > 

STAPLETON (Thomas), a famous Eng- 
lish divine of the Roman church, was born in 
Sussex, in 1535. He received his school edu- 
cation at Canterbury and Winchester, and 
then was removed to New-college, Oxford, 
where he obtained a fellowship. On the ac- 
cession of queen Elizabeth he went abroad, 
and settled at Louvain, where he was appuint- 
ed regius professor in divinity, canon ‘of St. 
Peter’s, and dean of Hillerbeck. He died in 
1598. His works were published at Paris, in 
4 vols. folio, in 1620, 

STAPYLTON (Sir Robert), was the third 
son of Richard Stapylton, of Carleton, in 
Yorkshire, and was educated a Roman Catho- 
lic, in the college of the English Benedictines, 
at Doway. On his return to England he became 
a Protestant, and was made gentleman usher of 
the privy chamber to the prince of Wales, 
afterwards Charles LI. hen Charles TI. was 
driven: from London by the threatenings and 
tumults of the discontented, Stapylton aecom- 
panied him, and in 1642 was knighted, After 
the battle of Edgehill our author attended the 
king to Oxford, where he was created doctor of 
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civil laws. When the royal cause declined, he 
thought proper to retire, and apply himself ia, 
study ; but at the Restoration he was again 
promoted in the service of Charles II. He was, 
the author of several dramatic pieces. He died 
in 1669. (¥atkins), ; 

STAR. (séella.) In astronomy, a- general 
name for all the heavenly bodies, 

The stars are distinguished, from the pheno- 
mena, &c. into fired and erratic or wandering. 

Erratic or wandering stars, are those which are 
continually changing their plates and distances, 
with regard to each other. These are what are 
properly called planets, ‘Though te the same class 
may likewise be referred comets or blazing stars. 

Fixed stars, called also barely stars, by way of 
eminence, are those which have usually been ob-' 
served to keep thé same distance, with regard to 
each other. 

The chief circumstances observable in the fixed 
stars are their distance, magnitude, number, na- 
ture, and motion, Of each of which in their 
order. 

Distance of the fixed stars.—The fixed stars are 
so extremely remote from us, that we have no 
distances in the planetary system to compare to 
them. Their immense distance appears from 
hence, that they have no sensible parallax; that 
is, that the diameter of the earth’s annual orbit, 
which is nearly 190 millions of miles, bears’ no 
sensible proportion to their distance. i , 

Mr. Huygens (Cusmotheor. lib, 4) attempts to 
determine the distance of the stars, by making the 
aperture of a teleScope so small, as that the sun 
through it appears no larger than Sirius; which he 
found to be only as 1 to 27664 of his diameter, 
when seen with the naked eye. Sothat, were the 
sun’s distance 27664 times as much as it is, it 
would then be seen of the same diameter with 
Sirius.. And hence, supposing Sirius to be a sun 
of the same magnitude with our sun, the distance 
of Sirius will be found to be 27664 times the dis- 
tance of the sun, or 345 million times the earth’s 
diameter. . ~ 

Dr. David Gregory investigated the distance of 
Sirius, by supposing it of the same magnitude 
with the sun, and of the same apparent diameter 
with Jupiter in opposition: as may be. seen at 
Jarge in his Astronomy, lib. 3, prop. 47. 

Cassini (Mem. Acad. 1717), by comparing 
Jupiter and Sirius, when viewed through the same 
telescope, inferred, that the diameter of that 
planet was 10 times as great as that of the star; 
and the diameter of Jupiter being 50”, he con- 
cluded that the diameter of Sirius was about 5’; 
supposing then that the real magnitude of Sirius 
is equal to that of the sun, and the distarice of the 


‘sun from us 12000 diameters of the earth, and the 


apparent diameter of Sirius being to that of the 
sun as I to,384, the distance of Sirius becomes 
equal to 4608000 diameters of the earth. 

These methods of Huygens, Gregory, and 
Cassini, are conjectural and precarious; both be- 
cause the sun and Sirius are supposed of equal 
magnitude, and also because it is supposed the 
diameter of Sirius is determined with sufficient 
exactness. 

Mr. Michell has proposed an enquiry into. the 
probable parallax and magnitude of the fixed stars, 
from the quantity of light which they afford us, _ 
and the peculiar circumstances of their situation. 
With this view he supposes, that they are, on a 
medium,.equai in magnitude and natural bright- 


©. the diameter of the earth’s orbit would be less than 
_ two seconds: and this must be assumed for the 
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mess to the sun; and then proceeds to inquire, 


what would be the parallax of the sun, if he were » 


to be removed so far from us, as to make the 
quantity of the light, which we should then receive 
from:him, no more than equal to tiat of the fixed 
stars. Accordingly, he assumes Saturn in op- 
position, as equal, or nearly equal in light to the 
brightest fixed star. As the mean distance of 
Saturn from the sun is equal to about 2082 of the 
sun’s semidiameters, the density of the sun’s light 


* at Saturn will consequently be less than at his own 


surface, in the ratio of the square of 2082 or 
A334724 to 1: If Saturn therefore reflected all 
the light that falls upon him, he would be less In- 
minous in that same proportion. And besides, his 


apparent diameter, in the opposition, being but _ 


about the 1osth part of that of the sun, the quan- 
tity of light which we receive from him must be 
again diminished in the ratio of the square of 105 
or 11025 to x. Consequently, by multiplying 
these two numbers.together, we shall have the 
whole of the light of the sun to that of Saturn, as 
the square nearly of 220,000 or 48,400,000,000 to 


#4. Hence, removing the sun to 220,000 times 


his present distance, he would still appear at least 
as bright as Saturn, and his whole parallax upon 


parallax of the brightest of the fixed stars, upon 
the supposition that their light does nut exceed 
that of Saturn. 

By a like computation it may be found, that 
the distance, at which the sun would afford us as 
much light as we receive from Jupiter, is uot less 
than 46,000 times his present distance, and his. 
whole parallax in that ease, upon the diameter ofthe 
earth’s orbit, would not be more than’9 seconds ; the 
light of Jupiter and Saturn, as seen from the earth, 
beivg tu the ratio of about 22 to 1, when they are 
both in opposition, and supposing them to reflect 
equally in proportion to the whole of the light 
that falls upon them. But if Jupiter and Saturn, 


instead of reflecting the whole of the light that 


falls upon them, should really reflect only a part 
of it, asa ath, or a 6th, which may be the case, 
ihe above distances must be increased in the ratio 
of 2 or 24 to , to make the sun’s light no more 
than equa] to theirs; and his parallax would be 
less in the saine proportion. Supposing then that 
the fixed.stars are of the same magnitude ‘and 


brightness with the sun, it is no wonder that their 


parallax’should hitherto have escaped observation ; 
since in this case it could hardly amount to 2 
seconds, and probably not more than ¢ in Sirius 
himself, though he had been placed in the ‘pole of 
the ecliptic; and in thuse that appear much less 
luminous, as y Draconis, which is only of the 3d 
magnitude, it could hardly -be expected to be sen- 
sible with such instruments as have hitherto been 
used. However, Mr. Michell suggests, that it is 
not impracticable to construct instruments capable 
of distinguishing evento the 20th part of a second, 
provided the air will admit of that degree of exact- 
hess, This ingenious writer apprebends that the 
quantity of light which we receive from Sirius 
does not exceed the light we receive from the 
least fixed star of the 6th magnitude, in a greater 
ratio than that of 1000 tor, nor less than that of 


400 to 1; and the smaller stars of the 2d magni- 


tade seem to be about a mean proportional 
between the other two, Hence the whole parallax 
of the least fixed stars of the 6th magnitude, sup- 


posing them of the same size and native brightness 
with the sun, should be from about 2” to 3/”, and 
their distance from about 8 to 12 million times 
that of the sun: and the parallax of the smaller. 


stars of the 2d magnitude, upon the same supposi-. 
tion, should be about 12”, and their distance 


about 2 million times that of the sun, 

This author farther suggests, that, from the ap= 
parent situation of the stars inthe heavens, there 
is the greatest probability that the stars are col- 
lected together in clusters in some places, where 
they form a kind of systems, whilst in others there 
are either few or none of them; whether this diss 
position be owing to their mutual gravitation, or 
to some other law or appointment of the Creator. 
Hence it may be inferred, that such double starsy 
&c. as appear to consist of two or more stars 
placed very near together, do really consist ‘of 
stars placed near together, and under the influence 
of some general law: and he proceeds to inquire 
whether, if the stars be collected into systems, the 
sun does not likewise make one of some system, 
and which fixed stars those are that belong to the 
same system with him. 

Those stars, he apprehends, which are found in 
clusters, and surrounded by many others at-a@ 
small distance from them, belong probably to 
other systems, and not to ours. And those stars, 
which are surrounded with nebule, are probably 
only very large stars which, on account of their 
superior magnitude, are singly visible, while 
the others, which compose the remaining parts 
of the same system, are so smal! as to escape 
our sight. And those nebule in which we can 
discover either none or only a few stars, 
even with the assistance of the bést telescopes, 
are probably systems that are still more 
distant than the rest. For other particulars 
of this inquiry, see Philos. Trans. vol. 57, pa. 
2345 &e, ; ‘ 

As ‘the distance of the fixed stars is best 
determined by their parallax, various methods 
have been pursued, though hitherto without 
success, for investigating it; the result of the 
most accurate observations having given us littie 
more than a distant approximation ; from which 
however we may conclude, thatthe nearest of the 
fixed stars cannot be Jess than 40 thousand diame- 
ters of the whole annual orbit of the earth distant 
from us.” A) uh 

The method pointed out by Galileo, and 
attempted by Hook, Flamsteed, Molyneux, and 
Bradley, of taking the distances of such stars 
from the zenith as pass very near it, has given 
us a much juster idea of the immense distance of 
the stars, and furnished an approximation to 
their parallax much nearer the truth than any we 
had before. ‘ ‘ 

Dr. Bradley assures us (Philos, Trans. num. 
406, or Abr, vol. 6, pa. 102), that had the paral- 
lax amounted to a single second, or two at most, 
he should have perceived it in the great number 
of observations which he made, especially upon. 
y Draconis ; and that it seemed to him very pro- 
bable, that the annual parallax of this star does 
not amount to a single second, and consequently 
that it is above 400 thousand times farther from us 
than the sun. | a 

’ But Dr. Herschel seems to have carried the 
enquiries respecting the real and relative dis- 
tances of the fixed stars farther than any preced- 
ing astronomer. We cannot detail his methods 
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hee, but refer, for a brief account, to our article 
ASTRONOMY, and for a fuller one, to the article 
Star in Dr, Hutton’s Dictionary, or to vol. 72 of 
the philosophical Transactions, 

Is a paper on the quantity and velocity of the 
solar motion in the Phil. Trans. for 1806, Dr. 
Herschel has assigned the relative distances ag 36 
fixed stars: these are—Sirius 3.co, Arcturus 
1,20, Capella 1.25, Lyra 1.30, Rigel 135, 
Procyon 1.40, Aldebaran 1.40, Pollux 1.42, Spica 
1.44, Autares 1.46, Altair 1.47, Regulus 1.48, 


f& Leonis 1.50, 2 Tauri 1.50, Fomalhaut 1.50,. 


aCygni 1.60, Castor -2.00, # Ophiuchi 2.00, « 

Corouz 2.00, «w Serpentis 2.00, « Pegasi 2.00, 

« Hydra 2.30, «2 Libre .2.40, y Pegasi 2.50, 

e Arietis 2.50, a Ceti 2.80, «a Hercnlis 3.00 

B Virginis 3.00, y Aquila 3.00, 2 Posstuareh 

3 50, 2 Aquilz 4.00, « Capricorni 4.20, ee Libre 
+00. 

Towards the conclusion of the Doctor's paper 
he says, “It appears that in the present state of 
our knowledge of the observed proper motions of 
the stars, we have sufficient reason to fix upon the 


quantity of the solar motion to be such as by an. 


eye placed at right angles to its direction, and at 
the distance of Sirius from us, would be seen to 
describe annually an arch of 1.’ 116992 of a 
degree ; and its velocity, till we are acquainted 
with the real distance of this star, can there- 
fore only be expressed by the proportional num- 
ber of 1116992. 


The Doctor’s comparative estimate of the. 


distances of the stars is founded upon observa- 
tions of their relative brightness, a method which 
though it is by no means a certain one, carries 
with it so. much probability as renders it worthy 
ef attention till some more accurate methods 
shall be discovered. 

Magnitude of the stars. See ASTRONOMY 3 see 
also CATALOGUE and CONSTELLATION. 

Aberration of the stars. See ABERRATION. 

The number of stars appears to be vastly great, 
almost infinite ; yet have astronomers long ago 
ascertained the number of those visible to the 
eye, which are found much fewer than one would 
imagine. See CATALOGUE OF THE STARS. 

Of the 3000 contained in the Britannic Cata- 
logue, there are many only. visible through a 
telescope ; nor does a good eye scarce ever see 
more than a thousand at the same time in the 
clearest heaven ; the appearance of innumerable 
more, frequent in clear winter nights, arising 
from our sight’s being deceived by their twink- 
ling, and from our viewing them confusedly, 
and not reducing them to any order, Yet, not- 
withstanding this, the stars are really almost infi- 
nite. See Halley, on the Number, Order, and 
Light of the fixed Stars, Phil. Trans. No. 364. 

Riccioli makes no scruple to‘affirm, in his new 
Almagest, that a man who should say there are 
above twenty thousand times twenty thousand, 
would say nothing improbable. 

For a good telescope, directed to almost any 
part of the heavens, discovers numbers that are 
Jost to the naked sight: particularly in the Milky 
Way, which some suppose to be an assemblage 
ef stars, too remote to be singly seen, but so 
closely disposed as to give a luminous appear- 
ance to that part of the heavens where they are. 

The fact, however, is disputed, and. the white- 
ness of the Milky Way must, therefore, be owing 
to some other cause. See GALAxy. 


In the single constellation of the Pleiades, ins. 
stead of 6, 7, or 8 stars seen by the best eye, 
Dr, Hooke, with a telescope twelve feet long, 
told 78, and with larger glasses many more of 
different mag nitudes,. And F,. de Rheita, a 
Capuchin, eAirgacs that he has observed above 
2000 stars in the single constellation of Orion. 

The same author found above 188 in the 
Pleiades, And Huygens, looking at the star in the 
middle of Orion’s sword, instead of one found it 
to be twelve. Galileo found eighty in the space 
of the belt of Orion’s sword, 21 in the nebulous. 
star of his head, and above 500 in another part of 
him, within the compass of one or two degrees. 
space, and more than 40 in the nebulous star 
Prassepe. 

If an ordinary telescope, therefore, will, in se~ 
veral parts of the heavens, discover ten times as 
many stars as are visible to the naked eye, what 
may not be expected from the improved magnify- 
ing powers of modern times, 

The changes that have happened in the stars 
are very considerable ; contrary to the opinion of 
the ancients, who held, that the heavens and 
heavenly bodies were incapable of any change, 
the matter thereof being permanent and eternal, 
infinitely exceeding the hardness of diamonds, 
and not susceptible of any different form. And, 
in effect, till the time of Aristotle, and even 
two hundred years afterwards, there had no 
change been observed. The first was above 120. 
years before the incarnation; when Hipparchus, 
discovering a new star to appear, was first: 
induced to make a catalogue of the stars, that 
posterity might perceive any future changes of the 
like kind, ; 

In the year 1572, Cornelius Gemma and Tycho, 
Brahe observed another new star in the constella-- 
tion Cassiopea, which was, likewise, the occasion 
of Tycho’s making a new catalogue. Its magni- 
tude and brightness, at first, exceeded that of the 
biggest of our stars, Sirius and Lyra; it even 
equalled that of Venus when nearest the earth, 
and was seen in fair day-light. It continued 
sixteen months ; towards the latter end whereof 
it began to dwindle, and at last, viz. March, 1574, 
totally disappeared, without any change of piesa 
in all that time. 

Leovicius tells us of another star appearing in 
the same constellation, about the year 9455 
which resembled that of 1572, and quotes an-. 
other ancient observation, whereby it appears, 
9 a new star was seen about the same place in 
1264. 

Dr, Keil supposes those to have been all. the 
same star, 

Fabricius, in.1 596, discovered another new sity 
called the stella mira, or wonderful star, in ‘the 
neck of the whale, which has been since found ta 
appear and disappear periodically seven times in 
ix years, continuing in the greatest lustre for 
Is days together; and is never quite extin-~ 
guished. Its course and motion are described by 
Bullialdus, in a treatise printed at Paris in 1667. 

Herschel in the years 1777, 1778, 1779, and 
1730, made several observations on this star, an 
account of which may be seen in the Phil. Trans. 
vol, Ixx. part ii, art. 21. 

In the year 1600, William bce discovered 
a changeable star in the neck of the Swan, which, 
in time, became so small as to be thought to 
disappear entirely, till the years 1657, 1658, and 


. Is turned towards us. 
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2659, when it recovered its former lustre and mag- 
nitude; but soon decayed, and is now of the 
smallest size. 

In the year 1604, Kepler, and several of his 
friends, saw a new star near the heel of the right 
foot of Serpentarius, particularly bright and 
sparkling ; and took notice, that it was every 
moment changing into some of the colours of the 
rainbow, except when it is near the horizon, 
at which time it was generally white. It sur- 
passed Jupiter in magnitude, but was easily: 
distinguished from it, by the steady light of that 
planet. It disappeared between October, 1605, 
and the February following, and has not been seen 
since that time. ae 

Simon Marius discovered another in Andro- 
meda’s girdle, in 1612 and 1613 ; though Bulliald 
says it had been seen before, in the rs5th cen- 
tury. | 

In Jaly 1670, Hevelius. discovered a second 
#hangeable star in the Swan, which was so dimi- 
nished in October as to be scarce percepti- 
ble. In April following it regained its former 
lustre, but wholly disappeared in August. In 
March 1672 it was seen again, but appeared very 
small, and has not been visible since. 

In 1686 a third changeable star was discovered 
by Kirchius in the Swan, viz. the Star x, of that 
constellation, which returned periodically in about 
Aos days. 

in_1672 Cassini saw a star in the neck of 
the Bull, which he thought was not visible in 
Tycho’s time, nor when Bayer made his 
figures. 

It is certain, from the old catalogues, that many 
of the ancient stars are not now visible. This 
has been particularly remarked with regard to the 
Pleiades. 

M. Montanari, in his letter to the Royal 
Society in 1670, observes that there are now 
wanting in the heavens two stars of the 2d 
magnitude, in the stern of the ship Argo, and its 
yard, which had been seen till the year 
1664. When they first | disappeared is not 
known ; but he assures us there was not the least 
glimpse of them in 1668. He adds, he has ob- 
served many more changes in the fixed stars, 
éven to the number of a hundred. And many 
other changes of the stars have been noticed 
by Cassini, Maraidi, and other observers. See 


_ David Gregory’s Astron. lib. 2. prop. 30. 


Bat the greatest number of variable stars 
have been observed of late years, and the most 
accurate observations made on their periods, &c. 
by Herschel, Goodricke, Pigott, &c. in the later 
volumes of the Philos. Trans. particularly in the 
vol, for 1786, where the last of these gentle- 
men has given a catalogue of all that have 
been hitherto observed, with accounts of. the 
ebservations that have been made upon them. 

Various hypotheses have been devised to ac- 
count for such changes and appearances in the 


Stars.’ It is not probable they could be comets, as 


they had no parallax, even when largest and 
brightest. It has been supposed that the periodi- 
cal stars have vast dark spots or dark sides, 
and very slow rotations on their axes, by which 
means they must disappear when the darker side. 
And as for those which 
break out suddenly with such lustre, these may 
perhaps be suns whose fuel is almost spent, and 
again supplied _by some of their comets falling 
Upon them, and occasioning au uncommon blaze 


and splendor for some time; which it is eonjec- 
tured may be one use of the cometary part of our 
system, 

Maupertuis, in bis Dissertation on the figures 
of the Celestial Bodies (p. 61—63), is of opinion 
that some stars, by their prodigious swift rotation 
on their axes, may not only assume the figures of 
oblate spheroids, but that by the great centrifugal 
force arising from suéh rotations, they may be- 
come of the figures of mill-stones, or be reduced to 
flat circular planes, so thin as to be quite invisible 
when their edges are turned towards us, as Satura’s 
ring is in such position. But when very eccentric 
planets or comets go round any flat star in orbit's 
much inclined to its equator, the attraction of the 
planets or comets in their perihelions must alter 
the inclination of the axis of that star; on which 
account it will appear more or less large and 
Juminous, as its broad side is more or less turned 
towards us. And thus he imagines we may account 
forthe apparent chanze of magnitade and lustre of 
those stars, and also for their appeariag and dis- 
appearing, 

Hevelius apprehends (Cometograph. pa. 380; ¥ 
that the sun and stars are surrounded with 
atmospheres, and that by whirling round their 
axes with great rapidity, they throw off great 
quantities of matter into those atmospheres, 
and so cause great changes in them; and that 
thus it may come to pass) that a star, which,. 
when its atmosphere is clear, shines out with 
great lustre, may at another time, when it is 
full of clouds and thick vapours, appear greatly 
diminished in brightness and magnitude, or 
even become quite invisible. 

Nature of the fired stars.—The immense 
distance of the stars leaves us greatly at a 
loss about the nature of them. What we can 
gather for certain from their phenomena is as 


follows: 


1st, That the fixed stars are greater than 
our earth: because if that were not the case, 
they could not be visible at such an immense 
distance. . 

2d, The fixed stars are farther distant from 
the earth than the farthest of the planets. - For 
we frequently find the fixed stars hid behind the 
body of the plancts : and besides, they have no 
parallax, which the planets have. 

3d. The fixed stars shine with their own light: 
for they are much farther from the sun than 
Saturn, and appear much smaller than Saturn; but 
since, notwithstanding this, they are found to 
shine much brighter than that planet, it is evident 
they cannot borrow ‘their light from the same 
source as Saturn does, viz. the sun; but since 
we know of no other luminous body beside 
the sun, whence they might derive their light, it 
follows that they shine with their own native 
light. 

Besides, it is known, that the more a telescope 
magnifies,’the less is the aperture through which 
the star is seen; and consequently, the fewer 
rays it admits into the eye, Now since the stars. 
appear less in a telescope which magnifies two 
hundred times, than they do to the naked eye, 
insomuch that they seem to be only indivisible 
points, it proves at once that the stars are at 
immense distances from us, and that they shine 
by their own proper jight. If they shone by 
borrowed light, they would be as. invisible 
without telescopes as the satellites of Jupiter 
are; for the satellites appear larger when viewed 
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with a good eran than the largest fixed 
stars do. 

Hence, 

1. We deduce that the fixed stars’ are so 
many suns; for-they have all the characters 
of suns. 

2. That in all probability the stars are not 

sinaller than ovr sun. 
. 3. That it is highly probable each star is 
the centre of a system, and has planets or earths 
revolving round it, in the same manner as round 
our sun, i. e. it has opake bodies illuminated, 
warmed, and cherished by its light and heat. As 
we have incomparably more light from the moon 
than from all the stars together, it is absurd to 
imagine that the stars were made for no other 
purpose than to cast a faint light upon the earth, 
especially since many more require the assistance 
of a good telescope to find them out, than are 
visible without that instrument. Our sun. is 
surrounded by a system of planets and comets, 
all which would be invisible from the nearest fixed 
star; and from what we already know of the 
immense distance of the stars, it is. easy-to 
prove, that the sun, seen from such a distance, 
would appear no larger than a star of the first 
magnitude. 

From all this it is highly probable, that each 
star is a sun to a system of worlds moving round 
it, though unseen by us; especially as the 
doctrine. of a plurality of worlds is rational, 
and greatly manifests the power, the wisdom, and 
the goodness of the great Creator. 

How i immense, then, does the universe appear ! 
and how infinitely surpassing our utmost concep- 
tions, the majesty, wisdom, power, and benevo- 
lence of the Great Being, who formed and who 
governs this universe in all its parts ! 

The most correct and extensive tables of the 
right ascensions, declinations, and variations of 
the fixed stars, with which we are acquainted, 
are given in Hutton’s Dictionary, vol..ii. Vince’s 
Astronomy, vol. ii. 
Catalogue, and in the Connaissance des Tems. 
See-the vols. for 1812, 1813, &c. pas 156— 
167. 

Star, in electricity, denotes the appearance 
of the electric matter on. a point into which 
it enters. Beccaria supposes that the star is 
oceasioned by the difficulty with which the 
electric fluid is extricated from the -air, which is 
an electric substance. See Brusu. 

Star, in fortification, denotes .a small fort, 
having § or more points, or saliant aud re-entering 
angles, flanking one another, and their faces go or 
100 feet long. 

STAR, in pyrotechny, a composition of coms 
bustible matters; which being borne, or thrown 
aloft into the air, exhibits the appearance of a real 
star.—-Stars are chiefly used as appendages to 
rockets, a number of them being usually inclosed 
in a conical cap, or cover, at the head of the 
rocket, and carried up with it to its utmost 
height, where the stars, taking fire, are spread 
around, and exhibit an agreeable spectacle. 

_ To make stars —Mix 3lbs of saltpetre, 11 
ounces of sulphur, one of antimony, and 3 of 
gunpowder dust: or, 12 ounces of sulphur, 6 
of saltpetre, 55 of gunpowder dust, 4 of olibanum, 
one of mastic, camphor, sublimate of mercury, 
and half an ounce of antimony and orpi- 
ment. Moisten the mass with gumwater, and 
make it into little balls, of the size -of a 
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chesnut ; which dry either in the sun, or ii the 
oven, These being set on fire in the airy will res 


- present stars. 


STAR-BOARD, denotes the sight hand ote of a 
ship, when a person on board. stands with the 
face looking forward towards the head or fore part 
of the ship. In contradistinction from larboard, 
which denotes the lefé hand side of the ship in 
the same circumstances,—They say, “ starboard 
the helm,” or ‘S.helm a Starboard,” when. the 
man at the helm should put the helm to ‘the wight 
hand side of the ship. 

- Star (Falling), or SHOOTING STAR; a. juntie 
nous meteor darting rapidly through the air, 
and resembling a star falling.— The explication of 
this phenomenon has puzzled all. philosophers, 
till the modern discoveries in electricity have led 
to the most probable account of it. Signor Bees 
caria makes it pretty evident that it is an 
electrical appearance, and recites the following 
fact in proof of it. About an hour, after-sunset, 
he and some fiiends that were with him observed 
a falling star directing its course towards them; 
and apparently growing larger and larger, but it 
disappeared not far from them; when it left their 
faces, hands, and clothes, with the earth, and all 
the neighbouring objects, suddenly iHaminated 
with a diffused and lambent light, not attended 
with any noise at all, During their surprise at 
this appearance, a servant informed them that he 
had seen a light shine suddenly in the garden, and 
especially upon the streams which he was throw- 
ing to water it. All these appearances were 
evidently electrical ; and Becearia was confirmed 
in his conjecture, that electricity was the cause of 
them, by the quantity of-electric matter which he 
had seen gradually advancing towards his kite, 
which had very mach-the appearance of a falling 
star. Sometimes also he saw a kind of glory 
round the kite, which followed it when it changed 
its place, but left.some light, for a small space 
of time, in the place it “had quitted. | Priest- 
ley’s Elect. vol..1, pa. 434, 8vo. See Ionis 
FATUUS. 

STAR-FORT, Or Repowsr; in Go nei ibcub ines See 
Star, Repoust, and Fort. . 

STAR-CHAMBER. See CHAMBER.. 

Star—is the white centrical spot in the fores 
head of a horsé, directly between, and: rather 
above, the eyes. These are considered great 
natural oraaments in bays, chesnuts, browns, 
and blacks; whence dealers are often tempted’ to 
make them artificially. This, according to Solley- 
sel, is effected by scraping the hair off carefully 
with a razor, from the part where the intended 
star is to appear, when, by wetting the surface 
with oil of vitriol, an eschar will soon appear, 
which upon its exfeliation will be followed 
by a growth of hair of the colour require 
ed. 

STAR APPLE, in botany. See Curyso- 
PHYLLUM: 

STAR FLOWER, in botany. See AMELLUS 
and ORNITHOGALUM. 

STAR HYACINTH, in botany, See ScrLua. 

STAR OF BETHLEHEM, in botany. See 


ORWNITHOGALUM. 


Srar or NapPves, in botany. See Orgni- 


-THOGALUM. 


STAR THISTLE, in botany, See Centau- | 


STAR WORT, in botany, See ASTER. 
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‘Srar worr (Bastard), in botany. 
BuPuTHaLMum, » 
STAR-FISH, in helminthology, See AsTE- 
RIAS. : 
STAR-GAZER, in ichthyology. See Ura- 
NOSCOPUS. . 


See 


STAR-STONE, in mineralogy, a peculiar pe- - 
. trifaction of the isis or coral. 


See HELMIN- 
THOLITHUS. 

STARAIA RUSSA, a town of Russia, 
in the government of Novogorod, seated on the 
river Polish, not far from the lake Ilmen, 40 
miles S. by EK. of Novogorod. Lon. 33.2 E. 
Lat. 57. 40 N. ; | uw 

STARCH. Amylum. The fecula of wheaten 
See AMYLUM. 

. Starch is one of the constituent parts in all 
mealy farinaceous seeds, fruits, roots, and other 
parts of plants. Of these the feecule of the 
ancients for medicinal use are an example. 
They are mere starch; as for instance the 
fecula of wake robin (radix ari, aronis); of 
bryony (bryonia alba) ; the starch of potatoes 
(solanum tuberosum); of sago, from the pitch of 
the palm landanum ; the-cassava of the Ame- 
ricans, from the manioc root (jatropha mani- 
cat). The salep roots, from a species of orchis, 
consist for the greatest part of starch. Our 
common starch is made from wheat, It is not 
necessary that the grain be first bruised in 
mills. ‘The entire corn, well cleansed, is soak- 
ed in cold water until the husk separates ; and 
the grains, having become quite soft, give out 
by pressure a milky fluid. The grains are then 
taken out of the water by means ofa sieve, put 
into a coarse linen sack, and transferred into 
the treading tub; where they are trodden, after 
cold water has been poured upon them. 

_ By this operation the starchy part is washed 
out, and mingling with the water makes it 
milky. The water is now drawn off, ranning 


‘through a sieve into the settling tab. Fresh 


water is again effused upon the grains, and the 
same Operation is continued, till the water in 
the treading tub is no longer rendered milky. 
The starch here precipitates by repose from 
the water that held it suspended ; during which, 
especially in a warm season, the mucilaginous 
saccharine matter of the flour, that was dis- 
solved by the water, goes into the acetous fer- 
mentation. From this cause the starch grows 


still purer and whiter. The water is next ‘let 
off from the starch, which is several times 


more washed with clear fresh water; the re- 
maining part of which is suffered to: dri 
through linen cloths supported by hurdles, 
upon which. the wet starch is placed. When 
the starch has fully subsided, it is wrapt in, 
wrung between these cloths, or pressed, to 
extort still more of the remaining liquid. 


It is afterwards cut into pieces, which are. 


laid in airy places on slightly burnt bricks to 
be completely dried, partly by the free currency 
ef air, and partly by the bricks imbibing their 
moisture. Lastly, the outer crust is’ scraped 
off, and they are broken into smaller pieces. 

« Tn the sacks wherein the corn-was trodden 
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there remain its husks and glutinous parts.; 
avd this residuum is employed as food for 
cattle, — 
Starch was well known to the aneients, Pliny 
informs us (lib, xviti. 7.) that the method of 


' obtaining it was first invented by the inhabi- 


tants of the isle of Chio. , 

Starch has a fine white colour, and is usually 
concreted in longish masses; it has scarcely 
any smell, and very little taste. When kept 
dry it continues for a long time uninjured, 
though exposed to the air. It does not dissolve 
in cold water, but very soon falls to powder, and 
forms with it a kind of jelly, which may be 
diffused through boiling water; but when the 
mixture is allowed to stand a sufficient time, the 
starch slowly precipitates to the bottom. This 
subsidence takes place even when 90 parts of 
water are employed to dissolve one of starch ; 
but in such case a month at least elapses before 
the starch begins to precipitate. This solution 
(if it be entitled to the name) is glutinous in 
proportion to the quantity of starch. If the 
quantity be considerable linen, dipt into it and 
suddenly dried acquires, as is well known; a 
great degree of stiffness. When the solution 
is evaporated to dryness, a brittle, opake sub- 
stance is obtained, differing in appearance from 
common starch, but exhibiting nearly the same 
properties with reagents. 

Starch neither dissolves nor falls to a powder - 
in alkohol, or ether, even when assisted by 
heat. The action of oxygen, azote, hydrogen, 
carbon, and sulphur upon starch has not been 
examined, but it is not supposed to be very 
considerable. 'The metals produce little eflect; 
nor does it combine with the metallic oxyds. 
Lime-water mixed with a decoction of one 
part starch to ninety parts water produces no 
change, and strontian water as little; but 
barytes throws down a copious white flaky 
precipitate. This precipitate is redissolved by 
muriatic acid; but appears again on standing, 
unless a considerable excess of acid be em- 
ployed. ahah 

When starch is triturated with a hot infa- 


sion of nutgalls, a complete solution is effected. 


The solution is transparent, and the colour 
rather lighterthan the infusion before its mix- 
ture with the starch. As it cools however it 
becomes opake, and lets down a copious credy 
precipitate: which a heat of 120° redissolves, 
when the solution is again transparent, but again 
deposits the precipitate as it cools. 

The decoction of starch is neither altered by 
potash, carbonat of potash, or ammonia. When 
starch is thrown into any of the mineral acids, 
at first no apparent change is visible; but if an 
attempt be made to reduce the larger pieces, 
while in the acids, to powder, they resist it, 
and feel exceedingly tough and adhesive. Sul- 
phuric acid and diluted hitric acid dissolve it 
slowly ; acetic acid does not dissolve it. 

M. Parmentier, whose experiments ‘have 
greatly contributed to an accurate knowledge 
of starch, has given us the following list of plants 
from whose roots it may be extracted. 
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Arctium lappa, 
Atropa belladonna, 
Polyganum bistorta, 
Boyonia alba, 
Colchicum autumnale; 
Spirea filipendula, 
Ranunculus-bulbosus, 
Scrophularia nodosa, 
Sambucus ebulus, 
Sambucus nigra, 
Orchis morio, 
Imperatotia ostrutheum, 
Hyoseyamus niger, 
Rumex obtusifelius, 
Rumex acutus, 
Rumex aquaticus, 
Arum maculatum, 
Orchis mascula, 
Iris pseudochorus, 
Tris feetidissima, 
Orobus tuberosus, 
Banium bulbecastanum. 

It is also found in the following seeds : 


Oats, Rice, 
Maze, Millet, 
Chesnut, Horse-chesnut, 
eas, Beans. 
_ Acorns, 


Indeed the greater number, if not the whole 
ef the vegetable seeds employed by man as an 
article of food consist chiefly of starch. But it 
is always combined with some other substance 
which serves to disguise its properties, as sugar, 
oil, extractive, &c. 

We havealready noticed that salep is a variety 
of starch, that another variety of it is obtained 
from the bulbs of potatoes, and the roots of 
the jatropha manicot: Sago isa fourth variety, 
which is extracted from the pith of several 
species of palm in the Moluccas, Philippines, 
and other East Indian islands. ‘The. palm is 
cut into pieces of five or six feet in length; the 
woody part is split off on one side, thus expos- 
ing the pith as in the hollow of a canoe. Cold 
water is next poured in, and the pith well stir- 
red; by which means the starch is separated 
from the fibrous part, and passes through with 
the water, when the wholeis thrown on asearce. 
The sago thus separated is allowed to settle ; 
the water is poured off; and when it is half 
dry it is granulated by being forced through a 
kind of funnel. j 

Sowans is another variety of starch; a nu- 
tritive article of food in Scotland, and obtamed 
from the husk of oats by a process not unlike 
that for. the manufacture of common starch. 

To STARCH. v. a. (from the noun.) To 
stiffen with starch (Gay). . 

-STA‘RCHED. a. (from starch.) 1. Suif- 
fened with starch. 2. Stiff; precise; formal 
(Swift). 

SPA/RCHER. s. (from séarch.) One whose 
trace is to starch. ih 
» STA‘RCHLY. ad. (from starch.) Stiffly ; 
precisely. 


 SEA’RCHNESS. s. (from starch.) Stiff 
ness; preciseness, | "i 
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To STARE. v. n.. (pzapiian, Sax. sterren, 
Dutch.) 1. To look with fixed eyes; to look. 
with wonder, impudence, confidence, stupi- 
dity, or horrour (Spenser). 2. To Stare in 
the face. To be undeniably evident (Locke). 
3. To stand out prominent (Mortimer). 

Stare, s.. (from the verb.) Fixed look 
(Dryden). 

STARE, or STARLING. See STURNUS. 

STARER. s..(from stare.y One who looks 
with fixed eyes (Pope). 

STARGARD, a town of Upper Saxony, in 
Prussian Pomerania, with a college, and the 
ruins of a castle. It has manufactures of 
serges, shaloons, tammies, druggets, &c. and 
is seated on the Ihna, 18 miles S.E. of Stetin,; 
and 37 N.W. of Landsperg. Lon. 25. 8 E. 
Lat. 53.32 N. . 
| STARGARD, a town of Germany, in Mecks 
lenburg Strelitz, 30 miles 5. of New Branden- 
bure. . 

STA/RGAZER. s. (star and gaze.) An 
astronomer, or astrologer. In contempt (L’Es- 
trange). 

STARK. a. (pzepic, pzane, Saxon; stferck, 
Dutch.) 1. Stiff; strong; rugged (Denham). 
2. Deep; full; still (Ben Jonson). 3. Mere; 
simple; plain; gross (Collier). 

Starx. ad. Is used to intend or augment 
the signification of a word; as, séari mad, mad 
in the highest degree (Donne), 

STARKEA, in botany, a genus of the class 
syngenesia, order polygamia superflua. Re- 
ceptacle rough-haired.; down sessile, simple ; 
calyx imbricate. One species only, a Jamaica 
plant, with herbaceous, ereet, srmple, hairy 
stem; leaves somewhat decurved, serrate, nery- 
ed ; flowers umbelled, yellow. 

STA/RKLY. ad. (from stark.) Stiffly ; 
strongly (Shakspeare). . 

STA’RLESS. a. (from star.) Having no 
heht of stars (Milton). 

STA’RLIGHT. s. (starand light.) Lustre 
of the stars (Milton). 

STA’RLIGHT. a, 
(Dryden). ; . 
STA’RLIKE. a. (star and like.y 1. Stellat- 
ed; having various points, resembling a star 
in lustre (Mortimer). 2. Bright; illustrious 
(Boyle). 

SPFARLING. See Srurnus. . 

STA/RPAVED. a. (star and pave.) Stud- 
ded with stars (Milton). | 

STA’RPROOF. a. (star and proof) Im- 
pervious to-starlight (Milton). - 

_ STA/RREAD. s. (star and read.) Doctrine 
of the stars; astronomy (Spenser). 

STA’/RRED. a. (from star.) 1. Influenced 
by the stars with respect to fortune (Shak= 
speare). 2. Decorated with stars (Milton). 

STA/RRY.: a. (from séar.) 1. Decorated 
with stars (Pope). 2. Consisting of stars; stellar 
(Dryden). 3. Resembling stars. 

' STA’RRING. a. (from star.) Shining with 
stellar light (Crashaw). — 

STA’RSHOOT. s. ° (star and shoot.) An 
emission from a star (Boyle). : 


Lighted by the stars 


: 
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suddenly (Shakspeare). 


or motion (Grew), 
barrier ; act.of setting out (Bacon). 7. Zo geé 
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To START. yn. (starfzen, German.) 1. 


To feel a sudden and involuntary twiteh or 
motion of the aninial frame, on the apprehen- 
sion of danger (Bacon). 2. To rise suddealy 
(Roscommon). 3.-To move with a sudden 
quickness (Pope). 4. To shrink ; to winch 
(Shakspeare). 5. To deviate (Creech). 6. To 
set out from the barrier at a race (Denham). 
%. To set out-on any pursuit (Waller). 
ToSrart.v.a. 1. Lo alarm; to disturb 
2. To make to fly 
hastily from a hiding place; to rouse by a sud- 
den disturbance (Shakspeare). 3, To bring 
into motion; to produce to view or notice 
(Sprat). 4. To discover; to bring within pur- 
suit, (Lemple). 5. ‘To put suddenly out of place 


~ {Wiseman): 


~Srart.s. (from the verb.) 1. A motion of 
terrour ; a sudden twitch or contraction of the 
frame from fear or alarm (Dryden). 2. A 
sudden rousing to action ; excitement (Shak- 
speare). 3-Sally; vehement eruption ; sudden 
effusion (L’ Estrange). 4. Sudden fit; inter- 
mitted action (Ben Jonson). 5: A quick spring 
6. First emission-from the 


the Start. ‘To.begin before another; to ob- 


tain advantage over another ( Bacon), 


START POINT, a promontory of Devonshire, 
in the English Channel, 14 miles S. by W. 
of Dartmouth. Lon. 3. 51 W. Lat. 50. 


N. 
STA/RTER. s. (from séfart.) 1, One that 

shrinks from his purpose (udibras). 2.,One 

who suddenly moves a question or objection. 

3. A dog that rouses the game (Delany). 

. STARTING, in themanage. .A horse is said 

to start that is skittish, or timorous, and that 


_ takes every object he sees to be otherwise than 


it is. He stops, flies out, and runs suddenly 
to one side, insomuch that the rider cannot 
make him approach the place where the ob- 


jectis. his fault frequently arises from,bad 


treatment, but it is more common to geldings 
than stone-horses. Such horses also as have 
had bad eyes are particularly subject to it, as 
well as those that have been kept a long time 
in a stable without airing; but these last are 
easily cured of it. A skittish horse should 
never be beaten in his terror, but made to ad- 
vance gently and with soothing means, to the 
object that alarms him, till ne recovers and 
gains confidence. 


STA/RTINGLY. ad. (from starting.) By 


sudden fits; with frequent intermission (Shak- 
speare). 

STA/RTINGPOST. s. (staré and post.) 
Barrier from which the race begins. | 

To STASRTLE. v. n. (from start.) To 
shrink; to move on, feeling a sudden impres- 
sion of alarm or terrour (Addison). 
» ToStra’rtve.v.a. 1. To fright; to shock ; 
to impress with sudden terrour, surprise, or 
alarm (Milton). .2. To deter ; to make to de- 
viate (Clarendon). | 

Sta’RTLe. s. (from the verb.) Sudden 
alarm; shock; sudden impression of terroar 
(Spectator). © | | 
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STA’RTUP. s. (start and up.) One -that 
comes suddenly into notice (Shekspeare), 

To STARVE. vn. (pzeapipan, Sax. sterven, 
Dutch, to die.) 1. To perish ; to be destroyed 
(Fairfax). 2.,To perish with hunger (Locke). 
3. To be killed with cold (Sandys). 4, To 
suffer extreme poverty,(Pope). 5.'Lo be de- 
stroyed with cold (Woodward). . 

To STARVE. vs» a 1. To kill with hunger 
(Prior). 2. To subdue by famine (Arbuthnot). 
3. To kill with cold (Milton). 4.‘To deprive of 
force or vigour, (Locke). 

STA/RVELING. a. (from starve.) Hungry; 
jean 5; pining (Swifty. 

~Sra’rvectine,s. An animal thin and weak 
for want of nourishment (Donne). 

STA’RWORT, s. (aster, Latin.) Elecam- 

ane. 
' STA'TARY..a. (from status, Lat.) Fixed; 
settled (Brown). 

STATE, s. (status, Lat.) 1 Condition; cir- 
cumstance of nature or fortune (Jfilion). 2. 
Modification of any thing (Boyle). 3. Statien- 
ary point; crisis; height (Wiseman). 4. Estate; 
signiory ; possession (Daniel). 5, Lhe com- 
munity; the public; the commonwealth Shak- | 
speare). 6, A republic; a goverment. not 
monarchical (Temple). 7.Rank; condition 
quality (Fairfax). 8. Solemn pomp; appear- 
ance of greatness (Roscommon). Q: Dignity; 
grandeur (Méilton). 10..A seat of dignity (Shak- 
speare). 11, A canopy; a covering of dignity 
(Bacon). 12. A person of high rank (Late 
mer). 13.'Ehe principal persons inthe goyern- 
ment. (Aftlion). 14. Joined with another word 
it signifies public ; as, s¢ate affairs-GBacon). 

To STATE.v. a. (constater, Fr, 1. 'To set- 
tle; to regulate (Collier). 2. To represent in 
all the circumstances of modification (Ham- 
mond), . 
_STA’TELINESS. s. (from: stately.) 4. 
Grandeur ; majestic appearance ; august man- 
ner; dignity (More). 2. Appearance of pride; 
affected dignity (Betterion). Te a oe 
STA/TELY..a. (from -séate.) 1. August ; 
grand; lofty; elevated (Raleigh). 2. Klevated 
in. mien or sentiment. (Wryden). wed 

Sra/TELY. ad. Majestieally (Milton). 

STATEN ISLAND, an island of N, Ames 
rica, which forms the county of Richmond, in 
the state of New York. It.is 18 miles. long 
and six broad,.and contains upward of 3000 
inhabitants. On the .S..side.is.a considerable 
tract of level land; but, in general, this island 
is rough, and the hills high. Richmond is iis 
only town of any note, 

Straten Lanp, a batren craggy island, on 
the S.E. side of the islands which.,form the 
straits of Magellan, in..@5°-S. lat. Between 
this island and Tierra del, Fuego is the strait of 
Le, Maire. aad 

STATES, or EsTatgs, a term applied -tp 
several orders or classes of people assembled. to 
consult.of matters for the public good. Thus 
states-general is, the name of an assembly for. 
metly consisting of the deputies of the seven 
United: Provinces. These were usually 30.in 
number, sone -provinges sending ne others 
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mioré; and whatever resolution the states-ge- 
neral took, was confirmed by every province, 
and by every city and republic in that province, 
before it had the force of a law. - The deputies 
of each province, of what number soever they 
were, had only one voice, and were esteemed 
as but one person, the votes being given by 
provinces. Each province presided in the as- 
sembly in its turn, according to the order settled 
among them. Guelderland presided first, then 
Holland, &c. Ba 

STA’TESMAN. s. (state and man.) 1. A 
politician ;> one versed in the arts of govern- 
ment (Ben Jonson). 2. One en.ployed in 
public affairs (South). 

STA’/TESWOMAN. s. A woman who 
meddles with public affairs (Ben Jonson). 

STA/TICAL. Sta/ric. a. (from séatics.) 
Relating to the science of weighing ( Arbuth- 
not). d 

STATICE. Thrift. Sea-lavender. In be- 
tany, a genus of the class pentandria, order 
pentagynia. Calyx one-leaved, entire, plaited, 
scarious; petals five; seed one, superior. 
Thirty-seven species; chiefly natives of Eu- 
rope, and the Levant; many of them found 
en the sea-coast, three on the coast of our own 
eountry. The following are cultivated. 

1... armeria. Thrift, or sea-gilliflower. 
Found wild on our own coasts. 

2.S. limonium. Sea-thrift, or sea-lavender. 
Found also on our shores. ee 

3.8. cordata. Heart-leaved sea-lavender. 

4. S. reticulata. Matted sea-lavender. 

5.8. echioides. Rough-leaved sea-lavender. 

6. S. speciosa. Plantain-leaved sea-lavender. 

7.8. Tartarica. Tartarian sea-lavender. 

8. S. pectinata. - Triangular-stalked sea- 
lavender. 

g. S. suffruticosa. Narrow-leaved shrubby 
sea~lavender. 

10. 5S. monopetala. 
sea-lavender. 

11. S. ferulacea. Cut-leaved sea-lavender. 

12. S. sinuata. Scollop-leaved sea-lavender. 

All the roots are capable of being increased 
by parting, or slipping the roots. ‘They may be 
also raised from seeds; but the seeds for the 
foreign sorts should be obtained from abroad. 

STATICS, a term which the modern. im- 
provements in knowledge have made it neces- 
sary to introduce into physico-mathematical 
science. It was found convenient to distribute 
the doctrines of universal mechanics into two 
classes, which required both a different mode 
of consideration and different principles of rea- 
soning. 

Till the time of Archimedes little science of 
this kind was possessed by the ancients, from 
whom we have received the first rudiments. 
His investigation of the centre of gravity, and 
his theory of the lever, are the foundations of 
our knowledge of common mechanics; and his 
theory of the equilibrium of floating bodies 
contains the greatest part of our hydrostatical 
knowledge. But it was as yet limited’to the 
- simplest cases; and there were some in which 

“Archimedes was ignorant, or was mistaken. 


Broad-leayed shrubby 


' ? 
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The marquis Guido Ubuldi, in 1578, publish 
ed his theory of mechanics, in which the doc 
trines of Archimedes were well explained and 
considerably: augmented. Stevinus, the cele- 
brated Dutch engineer, published, about twenty 
years after, an excellent system of mechanics, 
containing the chief principles which now 
form the science of equilibrium among solid 
bodies. In particular, he gave the theory of 
inclined planes, which was unknown to the 
ancients, though it is of the very first import- 
ance in almost every machine. He even states 
in the most express terms the principle’after- 
wards made the foundation of the whole of 
mechanics, and published as a valuable dis- 
covery by Varignon, viz. that- three forces, 
whose directions and intensities are as the sides 
of a triangle, balance each other. His theory 
of the pressure of fluids, or hydrostatics, is no 
less estimable, including every thing that is 
now received. as a leading principle in the 
science. When we consider the ignorance, 
even of the most learned, of that age in me- 
chanical or physico-mathematical knowledge, 
we must consider those performances as the 
works of a great genius, and we regret that 
they are so little known, being lost in a crowd 
of good writings on those subjects which ap- 
peared soon after, te 

Hitherto the attention had been turned en-~ 
tirely to equilibrium, and the circumstances 
necessary for producing it. Mechanicians in- 
deed saw, that the energy of a machine might 
be somehow measured by the force which 
could be opposed or overcome by its interven- 
tion; but they did not remark, that the force 
which prevented its motion, but did no more 
than prevent it, was an exact measure of its 
energy, because it was in immediate equilibrio 
with the pressure exerted by that part of the 
machine with which it was connected. If 
this opposed force was less, or the force acting 
at the other extremity of the machine was 
greater, the mechanicians knew that the ma- 
chine would move, and that work would be 
performed ; but what would be:the rate of its 
motion or its performance, they hardly pre- 
tended to conjecture. They had not studied 
the action of moving forces, nor conceived 
what was done when motion was communi- 
cated. 

The great Galileo opened a new field of spe+ 
culation in his work on Local Motion. He 
there considers a change of motion as the indi- 
cation and exact and adequate measure of a 
moving force; and he considers every kind of 
pressure as compeient to the production of such’ 
changes. He contented himself with the ap- 
plication of this principle to the motion of 


‘bodies by the action of gravity, and gave the 


theory of projectiles, which remains to this 
day without change, and only improved by 
considering the changes which are produced in 
it by the resistance of the air. 

. Sir Isaac Newton took up this subject nearly 
as Galileo had left it. For, if we except the 
theory of the centrifugal forces arising from 
rotation, aud the theory of pendulums, pub- 


Y 


t 


| powers. 
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lished by Hluygens, hardly any thing had been 


-added to. the science of motion... Newton con- 


sidered the subject in its utmost extent; and 
in his mathematical principles of natural phi- 
losophy he considers eyery conceivable varia- 
tion of moving force, and determines the mo- 
tion resulting from its action. His first appli- 
cation of these doctrines was to explain the 
celestial motions; and the magnificence of this 
subject caused it to occupy for a while the 
whole attention of the mathematicians. But 
the same work contained propositions equally 
conducive to the improvement of common 
mechanics, and to the complete understanding 
of the mechanical actions of bodies. Philoso- 
phers began to make these applications also. 
They saw that every kind of work which is to 
be performed by a machine may be considered 
abstractedly as a retarding force; that the im- 
pulse of water or wind, which are employed as 
moving powers, act by means of pressures 
which they exert on the impelled point of the 
machine ; and that the machine itself may be 
considered as an assemblage of bodies moveable 
in certain limited circumstances, with deter- 
mined directions and proportions of velocity. 


abstract condition of a body acted on by known 


ditions of equilibrium were satisfied, there re-. 
mains a surplus of moving force. They could 
now, state the motion which will ensue, the 
new resistance which this will exeite, the ad- 
ditional power which this will absorb; and 
they at last determined a new kind of equili- 


brium, not thought of by the ancient mecha- 


nicians, between the resistance to the machine 


_ performing work and the moving power, which 
exactly balance each other, and is indicated, 


the machine. 


: 


_ reasoning. 
_ as expressing that rest which is the test of this 


not by the rest, but by the uniform motion of 
In like manner, the mathema- 
tician was enabled to calculate that precise mo- 
tion of water which would completely absorb, 
or, in the new language, balance the supe- 
riority of pressure by which water is forced 
through a sluice, a pipe, or canal, with a con- 
stant velocity, | 
. Thus the general doctrines of forces came 
‘to be considered in two points of view, accord- 
ing as they balanced each other in a state of 
rest or of uniform motion. These two ways 
of considering the same subject-required both 
different principles and a different manner of 
The first has been named Statics, 


kind of equilibrium. The second has been 


- called Dynamics, or Universal Mechanics, be- 


* . . . 
cause the different kinds.of motion are charac- 


_ teristic of the powers or forces which produce 
them. A knowledge of both is indispensably 
| hecessary to acquiring any useful practical 
_ knowledge of machines ; and it was ignorance 
of the doctrines of accelerated and retarded 


motion which made the ‘progress of practical 


_ mechanical knowledge so very slow and, im- 


erfect. I'he mechanics, even of the moderns, 


_-before Galileo, went no farther than to, state 
the proportion of the power and resistance 


From all these considerations resulted a general. 


And they found, that after all con-, 


which would be balanced by the intervention.” 
of a given machine, or the proportion of the 
parts of a machine, by which two known forces | 
may balance each other., This view of the 
matter introduced a principle, which even 
Galileo considered as a mechanical axiom, viz. 
that what is gained in force, by means of a 
machine, is exactly compensated by the addi- 
tional time which it obliges us to employ. 
This is not quite accurate, and not only pre-~ 
vents improvement in the construction of ma- 
chines, but leads to erroneous maxims, of con- 
struction. The two principles of dynamics 
teach us, that there’ is a certain proportion of 
the machine dependent on the kind and pro- 
portion of the power and resistance, which en- 
ables the machine to perform the greatest possi- 
ble work. It is highly proper, therefore, to 
keep separate these two ways of considering 
machines, that both may be improved to the 
utmost, and then to blend them together in 
every practical discussion. Statics, therefore, : 
is preparatory to the proper study of mechanics ; 
but it does not hence derive all its importance. 
Itds the sole foundation of many useful parts ° 
of knowledge. This will be best seen by a 
brief enumeration. 1. It comprehends all the 
doctrines of the excitement and propagation of 
pressure, through the parts of solid bodies, by 
which the energies of machines are produced. 
A pressure is exerted on the impelled point of 
a machine, such as the float-boards or buckets 
of a mill-wheel. This excites a pressure at the 
pivots of its axle, which acts on the points of 
support. ‘This must be understood, both as to 
direction and intensity, that it may be effec- 
tually resisted. A pressure is also excited at 
the acting tooth of the cog-wheel, on the same 
axle, by which it urges round another wheel, 
exerting similar pressures on its pivots, and.on 
the acting tooth, perhaps, of a third wheel. 
Thus a pressure is- ultimately excited in the— 
working point of the machine, perhaps a wiper, 
which lifts a heavy stamper, to let it fall again 
on some matter to be pounded. Now statics 
teaches us the intensiti¢s and direction of all 
those pressures, and therefore how much re- 
mains at the working poifit of the machine un- 
balanced by resistance. 2. It comprehends, 
every circumstance which influences the stabi- 
lity of heavy bodies; the investigation and pro- 
perties of the centre of gravity; the theory of 
the construction of arches, vaults,,and domes ; 
the attitudes of animals. 3. The strength of 
materials, and the principles of construction, 
so as to make the proper adjustment of strength 
and strain, in every part of a machine, edifice, 
or structure of any kind. Statics, therefore, 
furnishes us with what may be called a theory 
of carpentry, and gives us proper instructions 
for framing floors, roofs, centres, &c. 4. Sta- 
tics comprehends the whole doctrine of the 
pressure of fluids, whether liquid or zriform, 
whether arising from their weight, or from: any 
external action.. Hence, therefore, we derive 
our knowledge of the stability of ships, or their 
power of maintaining themselves in a position: 
nearly upright, in opposition to me action of 
. ages 
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the wittd 6h their sails. We learn on what 
circumstances of figure and stowage>this qua- 
lity depends, and what will augment or dimi- 
nish it.. 

We cannot here devote space sufficient to 
the subject to treat it as it deserves; but we 
believe we may safely recommend book I. of 
Dr. Gregory’s Mechinies, as containing by far 
the most comprehensive and complete treatise 
upon statics in its several branches which has, 
yet been published in the English language. 

STATION. s. (stato, Lat.) 1. The act of 
standing (Hooker). 2. A state of rest (Brown). 
3. A place where any one is placed (Hayward). 
4. Post asstgned; office (Milton). 5. Situa- 
tion; position (Prior). 6. Employment; office 
(Swift), 7. Character; state (Milton). 8. 
Rank ; condition of life (Dryden). 

STATION, or STATIONARY, in astronomy, 
the position or appearance of a planet in the 
same ‘point of the zodiac, for several days. 
‘This happens from the ebserver being situated 
on the earth, which is far out of the centre of 
their orbits, by which they seem to proceed 
irrégularly ; being sometimes seen to go for- 
wards, or from west to éast, which is their 
natural direction; sometimes to go backwards, 
or from east to west, which is their retrograda- 
tion ; and between these two states there must 
be am interniediate one, where the planet ap- 
pears neither to go. forwards nor backwards, 
bat to stand still, and keep the same place in 
the heavens, which is called her station, and 
the planet is then said to be stationary. See 
APPARENT. 

Apollonius Pergieus has shewn how to find 
the stationary point of a planet, according to 
the old theory of the planets, which supposes 
them to move in epicycles ; which was followed 
by Ptolemy in his Almag. lib. 12. cap. 1. and 
others, till the time of Copernicus. Concern- 
ing this, see Regiomontanus in Epitome Al- 
magestt, lib. 12. prop. 1; Copernicus’s Revo- 
lutiones Coelest. lib. 5, cap. 35 and 36; Kepler 
in Tabulis Rudolphinis, cap. 24; Riccioli’s 
Alfnag. lib. 7, sect, 5, cap. 2; Herman in 
Miscellan. Berolinens, pa. 197. Dr. Halley, 
My. Facio, Mr. De Moivre, Dr. Keil, D. and 
Q. Gregory, Vince, Woodhouse, and others, 
have tréated this subject. 

SraTron, in practical geometry, &c. ts a 
place pitched upon to make an observation, 
or take an angle, or such like, as in stirveying, 
riba: heights and distances, levelling, 

ce. | 

An accessible height is taken from one sta- 
tion ; but an inaccessible height or distance is 
only to be taken by making two stations, from 
two places whose distance asunder is known. 
Iu making maps of counties, provinces, &c. 
_ stations are fixed upon certain eminencies, Xc, 
of the country, and angles taken from thence 
to tlre several towns, villages, &c. In survey- 
ing, the instrument is to be adjusted by the 
needle, or otherwise, to answer the points of 
the horizon at every station ; the distance from 
hence to the last station is to be measured, and 
an ‘angle is to be taken to the next station ; 
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which process repeated ineludes the chief prac- 
tice of surveying. 
_ To Station. va. (from the noun.) To: 
place in a certain post, rank, or place. 
STA’TIONARY.. a. (from station.) 1. 
Fixed; not progressive (Newton). 2. Respect- 
ing place (Brown). 3. Belonging to a stationer. 
STA/TIONER. s. (from station.) 1. & 
bookselier (Dryden). 2. A seller of paper. 
STATIRA, daughter of Darius Codomanus, | 
taken by Alexander the Great, who married 
her.. She was cruelly put to death by Roxana, 
after the conqueror’s death. 
STA/TIST. s. (from sfate.) A statesman 4 
a politician (Milion).. Kes 
STATISTICS, a modern term adopted to 
express a more comprehensive view of the vari- 
ous particulars constituting the natural and 
political strength and resources of a country 
than was usually embraced by writers on poli- 
tical arithmetic. Its principal ohjects are, the 
extent and population of a state; the occupa- 
tion of the different classes of its inhabitants 3 
the progress of agriculture, of manufactures,’ 
and of internal and foreign trade; the income 
and wealth of the inhabitants, and the propor- 
tion drawn from them for the public service by 
taxation ; the condition of the poor; the state 
of schools, and other institutions of public 
utility; with every other subject, the know-" 
ledge of which tends to establish the true civil: 
policy of the country, and conseqtently to pre- 
mote its prosperity. | 
The great change which has taken place in 
the business of government, since the introduc- 
tion of the modern system of warfare, by which: 
the time and labour of a considerable number 
of persons is wholly appropriated to the pro-. 
fession of arms; and, particularly, sin¢e the’ 
adoption of the borrowing system for defraying 
the expences of war, has rendered statistical 
information of much more importance than 
formerly; the naval and military force which 
a country is capable of furnishing depending 
essentially on the state of population and em- 
ployment, and the public finances becoming, 
by a continual accumulation of taxes, intimately 
connected with the state of agriculture, con- 
sumption, and foreign trade, Many errors and 
inconsistencies of former statesmen and legis- 
lators might have been avoided by a better 
knowledge of the state of the country; yet, 
although the utility of cultivating this branch 
of knowledge has become so obvious, few of 
the governments of Europe have appeared much 
disposed to promote statistical inquiries. It 
will be a subject of wonder to future times, 
that even in Great Britain, so late as the year 
1800, the state of the population, on which its 
capability of defence so much depended; was 
a subject of so much uncertainty, as to be esti- 
mated by many persons at but little more than 
half what it was afterward ascertained to be. — 
As a comparison of such statistical accounts 
as have been published of the Cifferent states 
of Europe would be in a great degree useless 
and unsatisfactory, since the violent and essen= 
tial alterations most of them have recently une 
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-miles, and 37,334,400 statute acres, 


STATUS TIC S. 


_ dergone, we shall confine ourselves to the prin- 


cipal particulars relative to Great Britain, as 
deduced from public documents, and other 
authenti¢ sources. . 

The island of Great Britain is about 590 
miles in length, and the circuit of its coast 
makes about 1800. miles: the part constitut- 
ing England and Wales is in length, from 
Newhaven, in Sussex, to Berwick upon ‘T'weed, 
355 miles, and in breadth, from the South 
Foreland, in Kent, to the Land’s End, in Corn- 
wall, 325 miles. 

‘The area of England and Wales, computed 
in acres, has been very differently stated by 


different authors ; fer as it has never been as- 


eertained by an actual survey, various mocles 
ef computation have been adopted, which have 
disagreed materially in the result. The follow- 
ing are the principal estimates on this point. 


Acres, 
By Sir William Petty - 28,000,000 
Dr. Grew ee ee 4.6,000;000 
Dr. Halley - “ 39,938,500 
Templeman - - 31,648,000 
Arthur Young - - 46,916,009 
Rev. H. Beeke - = 38,498,572 


In the returns relative to the poor, laid be- 


fore the House of Commons in £804, it was ~ 
‘stated, that by the best computation England 


and Wales contained 58,335 square statute 
Scotland, 
with its islands, contains about 21,000,000. of 
acres. 

The soil of South Britain is annually cropped 
nearly in the following proportions. | 


j Acres. . and its political strength, do not depend so 
W heat - - - - 3,080,000 much on its numerical population, as on the: 
Barley and rye - - - 850,000 manner in which that population is employed ; 
Oats and beans - - 2,800,008 the proportion of productive to unproductive | 
‘Clover, rye-grass, &c. - - 1,120,000 labourers of which it consists. No accurate 
Turnips, carrots, .cabbages, Kc. 1,120,000 account of this kind has ever been taken, but 
Fallow - - ~ - 2,100,000 the following estimate of the differént classes 
——— of persons who compose the present populas 
11,070,000 tion of Great Britain cannot be far from the 
————— truth. 
‘Nobility and gentry - - ~ ~ & ie 5,000 
Clergy of the churches of England and Scotland = - - - 18,000 
Ditto dissenters of every description - - - - 14,000 
Army and militia, including half-pay, &e. - - - - 240,000 
Navy and marines - - ~ - . - = 130,000 
Seamen in the merchant service = = - - - - 155,000 
Lightermen,:watermen, &c. = - ~ * 3,500 
Persons employed in collecting the public revenue - on - 6,000 
Judges, counsel, attornies, &c. =. - t- = ~ 44,000 
Merchants, brokers, factors, &c. — - cy “ . 25,000 
Clerks to ditto, and to commercial companies - - r 40,000 
Employed in the different manufactures 2% - - - 1,680,000 
Mechanics notimmediately belonging to ditto - - - — 50,000 
Shopkeepers - Sua he > A ey - 160,000 
Schoolmasters and mistresses - - - 2 - 20,000 
Artists - - - - - - - * 5,000 
Players, musicians, &c, - ~ - ~ - - 4,000 
Employed in agriculture - - « » - 2,000,000 
4,569,500 


Apres. 
Brought over - -- 11,070,000 
Hop grounds - - - 35,000 
Nursery grounds” - - - 8,500 
Fruit and kitchen gardens - 45,000 
Pleasure grounds - -. = 16,000 
Land depastured by cattie -  17;000,000 
Hedge-rows, copses, and woods 1,600,000 
Ways, water, &c. * - 1,282,100 
Cultivated land - = 31,056,600 
Commons and waste + 6,277,800 
37,334,400 


The numberof horses for which duty is paid 
is 1,780,000. Their annual consumption of 
food, reckoned by the produce of acres; is 


Acres each. Acres. 
200,000 pleasure horses 5 -- 1,000,000 
30,000 cavalry aie AE St a0 ARB BD © 
1,200,000 husbandry - 4 = 4,800,0@0 - 
350,000 colts, mares, &c. 3 = 1,050,000 
. 7,000,000 


The total population of Great Britain, as it 
appeared ‘by the returns made in 1801, includ- 
ing-the army, navy, and merchant seamen, was 
10,942,646; to which, if the islands of Guern. 
sey, Jersey, Alderney, and the Scilly islands, 
are added, it may be taken at 11,000,000. 
Since which there has been an tncrease of more 
than a million and ahalf. See PopULATION. 
But it is evident, that the welfare of a nation, 
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4,569,500 


Brought over > : - - ~ - 
Male and female servants - - ~ - - 800,000 
Gamblers, swindlers, thieves, prostitutes, 8c. ~ - - 150,000 
Convicts and prisoners - - - - - - 10,000 
Aged and infirm - - - - - - - 393,000 
' Wives and daughters of most of the above -  -~ - - 2,427,500 

Children under ten years of age - - - - - 2,750,000 

11,000,000 


if these different classes are divided accord- 
ing to the effect produced by their occupations, 
it will be found that the whole population of 
the country depends for subsistence, and all the 
conveniences of life, on the labour of less than 
one half of the total number ; and the increase 
or decrease of this productive part of the com-. 
munity, and of the effect of their exertions, is 
the measure of the increase or decline of that 
gradual accumulation of stock which consti- 
tutes national wealth. In a different state of 
society, however, this division of the popula- 


_. tion’ would vary considerably; for were not 


those, who are considered as unproductive la- 


ees 


bourers, employed in their several vocations, 
their duties, or at least the principal of them, 
must be divided among those who at present 
are the efficient labourers ; who, thus being 
obliged to give up part of their time to unpro-~ 
ductive purposes, could not perform the same 
quantity of useful labour as at present; and 
consequently, to support the same population, 
a greater number of persons would be compel 
led to engage, at least partially, in productive 
employs. . 

The total income of all classes of the coms 
munity, both as arising from capital and labour, 
appears to be nearly as follows : 


£ 
From rent of lands ~ “ - - - - 29,009,000 
From rent of hoiises - - - - - - 8,500,000 
Profits of farming, or occupation of land - eC - 6,120,000 
Income of labourers in agriculture - -— - - 15,000,000 
Profits of mines, canals, collieries, 8c. o - = - 2,000,000 
Profits of merchant shipping and small craft - - - 1,000,000 
Income of stockholders °* - - - - - ~ 20,500,000 
* From mortgages and other monies lent = - - - 3,000,000 
Profits of foreign trade - - - - - - 11,250,000 
Profits of manufactures = - - - - ~ - 14,100,000 
Pay. of army, navy, and merchant seamen - - - - 5,000,000 
income of the clergy of all descriptions == - - - 2,200,000" 
Judges and all subordinate officers of the law - - - 1,800,000 
Professors, schoolmasters, tutors, &c. - Ee thie 600,000 
Retail trades not immediately connected with foreign trade or ma- ‘ 3,000,000 
nufactures = - - - - - 
Various other professions and employments - - 2,000,000 
Male and female servants - - - BON TES - 2,400,000 


If this statement, the total of which is cor- 
roborated by the produce of the income or pro- 
\ perty tax,-1s not far from the truth, it will not 


& 132,470,000 


i 
be difficult to form a similar-estimate 


of the 
total national capital, viz. | 


, : awh 
Value of the land, at 28 years purchase . = - - - 812,000,000 ~ 
Value of houses, at 20 years purchase - - - 170,000,000 
Manufactories, machinery, steam engines, &c.  - - - 20,000,000 
Household furniture - - - i. - - 42,500,000 
pearl, provisions, fuel, wine, plate, watches, and jewels ; t . 40,000,000 

ooks, carriages, and other articles - - - ; 

Cattle of all kinds ~ - * - - - 90,000,000 
Grain of all kinds - aN “ - “ - 410,600,000 
Hay, straw, &c., - = - - ~ - 6,600,000 
Implements of husbandry ia - : a 2,000,000 


—— ee en 


\ & 1,193,700,000 
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Brought over - rn 
Merchant shipping A . 
The navy : - 2 
Coin and bullion & # 


Goods in the hands of merchants, &c. 


Goods in the hands of manufacturers, and retail traders 


In the year 1795, Mr, Pitt estimated the 
total landed property at 750 millions, and per- 
sonal property at 600 millions, making a total 
of 1350 millions. But even from the above 
more moferate statement, in which most of 
the articles are probably taken rather below 
than above the truth, it appears that, notwith- 
standing all the new wants which refinement 
and fashion have introduced into the general 
mode of living, and the expensive wars in which 
the country has been engaged, there has usually 
been a surplus of the general revenue, which 
by gradual accumulation has raised the value 
of the national stock, or capital, to an amount 
far exceeding any rational estimate of it at 
former periods, 

It is evident that this statement exhibits only 
_ the real or effective wealth of the country, upon 
which all other species of wealth, whether 
consisting in government or private securities, 
or of any other description, ultimately depend ; 
for private or public loans, in which mode a 
great part of the property of many persons is 
invested, are obligations on the part of the bor- 
rowers to repay, at a future time, a certain sum 
in money, which is the measure and represent- 
ative of all other species of real property, or to 
pay an income arising from this sum till the 
capital is repaid. The borrower is no other- 
wise richer than by the greater income he can 
make of the money borrowed, than what he 
agrees to pay for it, as the capital, whether he 
invests it in land, merchandize, or any other 
way, remains the property of the lender, who 
though he may not by the laws of the country 
be permitted to take possession of the property 


into which his money has been converted, may,’ 


if necessary, bring it to sale for the purpose of 
reconverting it into the equivalent sum which 
he had lent. . If, therefore, the whole national 
stock was in the bands of one half of the in- 
habitants, who had borrowed the sum of 
1,272,800,000/. of the other half, it is evident 
that it would be the real property not of those 
in possession, but of those to whom they were 
indebted, and this is actually the case with re- 


spect to a considerable part of the property of ? 


ihis country ; the debts of government having 
contributed materially to produce this effect. 
(Brit. Ency.) 

STATIUS (Publius Papinius), a Roman 
poet, born at Naples, in the reign of Domitian. 
He kept a school of rhetoric and oratory at 
Rome, with great reputation. He was in high 
favour with Domitian, being admitted to sit at 
his table among his chief ministers. He died 
about A. D, 100. The best editions of Statius 


Justice, &e. &c. 


‘Egyptian statues, sufficient has been said under 
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= 1,193,700,000 

12,800,000 ~ 
6,000,000 

24,000,000 

16,300,000 

- 20,000,000 


£ 1,272,800,000 


‘ 


are thet of the Variorum L. Bat. 8vo. 1671; 
and that of Warrington, 2 vols. 12mo, 1778. 
For an account of the different editions of such | 
works of Statius as have been published sepa- 
rately, see Dr. Clarke’s very valuable Biblio- 
graphical Dictionary, vol. vi. 

STATUARY, a branch of sculpture, said to 
be the invention of Dedalus, amidst other pro- 
ductions of ingenious talents: others assert him 
to have been only the improver of an art known 
long before his time, and that he was the first 
who endeavoured to give the appearance of mo- 
tion and action to figures. : 

The Phenicians are said to have been the 
first who erected statues in honour of their 
gods; but, if we believe the accounts gene- 
rally given of the Phenician worship, the re- 
ligious statuary of that nation did not exhibit 
human forms, but merely pointed stones or. 
other: symbolical expressions of their divini- 
ties. 

STATUES, are figures, representing living 

or deceased creatures, of whatever species, real 
or imaginary ; and carved, cast, modelled, or 
moulded, in full relievo, insulated on every 
part. 
Statues are formed with the chisel, of several 
materials, such as marble, stone, &c. : they 
are carved in wood ; or cast in plaster of Paris, 
or other matter of the same nature ; they are 
also cast in several metals, as lead, brass, silver, 
and gold. 

Statues are divided into 3 

Colossal, or considerably exceeding the di- 
mensions of nature; as, for instance, the cele- 
brated statue of Apollo, at Rhedes. 

‘Allegorical, or such as, under human or 
other symbolical forms, represent subjects of a 
different kind, as Time, Ocean, Winds, or 
qualities of an intellectual nature, as Mercy; 


Statues of deities, demi-gods, and heroes. 
were, among the ancients, generally represent- 
ed somewhat larger than life. 

Monumental, either representing the person, 
the virtues, or the actions of the deceased. 

Equestrian, generally of some illustrious per- 
son on horseback. 

Pedestrian ; or on foot. 

The most celebrated statues are those of the. 
Egyptians, Grecians, and Romans. Of the 


See ScuLpTurRE. Of 


the article sculpture. 
to add 


the Grecian and Roman we propose 

some important particulars. seals 
‘SratTues (Antique). {The denomination of 

antique statues is applicable to all ancient stax _ 
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tues, found either in India, Egypt, &c. but is 
especially given, in preference, to the statues 
wrought by the ancient Greek ond Roman 
sculptors. The works of the Grecians. are 
considered as the most perfect examples of 
sculpture. Their statues are eminently ad- 
mirable for the various beauty of theif forms, 
for characteristic expression and grace, See 
SCULPTURE. 

The Grecian statues of men are generally 
-naked. ‘The Roman are clothed agreeably to 
the manner of the country, and are distinguish- 
ed into’. ; ‘ 

Palludata: (statue), those of empérors with 
long robes over their armour. 

Loricata, those of soldiers with cuirasses, 

‘Vhoracatz, thosé with coats of armour. 

Togat#, thosé of masistrates with the toga, 
of robe worn in office, 

Trabeatas, those of senators and-augurs. 

Tunicaiz, those clothed with a plain tunic. 

Stolatw, those of women with long trains, 

The antique statués are iiost particularly re- 
markable for their systematic répresentation of 
the human form: “As thé principle most ap- 
parent in their system is that of proportions, 
we shall give, first, an account of their gene- 
ral proportions to which they chiefly adhered, 
and next, an accurate measurement of the 
various parts of the body, taken at Rome, 
from some of their must’ celebrated “Original 
statues, 

_It is to be observed, however, that although 
the inferior antique possesses little other merit 
than that of proportion, the excellence of the 
finer works of Greece is of a much moré com- 
prehensive description. 

Proportions of the antique statues.—Pro- 
portion is the basis of beauty, and there can 
be no beauty without it; on the contrary, pro- 

ortion may exist where there is little beauty, 

xperience teaches us, that knowledge is dis- 
tinct from taste; and proportion, therefore, 
which is founded on knowledge, may be strictly 
observed in any figure, and yet the figure have 
no pretensions to beauty, ‘The ancients con- 
sidering ideal beauty a8 the most perfect, have 
frequently employed it in préference to the 
beatty of nature, “ : 

itis probablé that the Grecian, as well as 
the Egyptian artists, determined the great and 
small proportions by fixed rules; that they esta- 
blished a positive measure for the dimensions 
of lengih, breadth, and circumference. This 
supposition alone can enable tis to Aecount for 
the great conformity which Wwe meet with in 
ancient statués. Winkelman thinks that the 
foot was the ineasuré which the ancients used 
in all their great dimensions, and that it was by 
the length of it that they regulated the measure 
of their figures by giving to themréix times that 
‘length. This, in fact, is the length which 
Vitruvius assigns, £. 3. cap. 1. That celebrat- 
ed architect thinks the foot is a more deterini- 
~naté measure than the head or the face, the 
parts from which modern painters-and sculp- 
tors aften take their proportions. This pro- 
poition of the foot to the body, which has ap- 
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ared strange and incomprehensible to. the 
earned Huetius, and has béen entirely rejected 
by Perrault, is, however, founded upon expe- 
rience, After measuring with great care a vast 
number of figures, Winkelman found this pro- 
portion not only in Egyptian statues, but also 
in those of Greece. This fact may be deter- 
mined by an inspection of those statues, the 
feet of which are petfect; and one may be 
more fully convinced of it by examining some 
figures of the Greek divinities, in which the 
artists have made some parts beyond their na- 
tural dimensions. In the Apollo Belvedere, 
which is a little more than seven heads high, 
the foot is three Roman inches longer than 
the head, ‘The head of the Venus de Medicis 
is very small, and the height of the statue is 
seven heads and a half; the foot is three inches 
and a half longer than the head, or recisely » 
the sixth part of the length of the wide statue, 
Other writers are of opinion, that the follow- 
ing rules form.a principal part of thé system of 
Grecian sculpture. 
The body consists of three paris, as well as 
the members, The three parts of the body 
are, the trunk, the thighs, and the legs. The 
inferior part of the body are the thighs, the 
legs, and the feet.* The arms also consist of 
three parts. These three parts must bear a 
certain proportion to the whole, as well as to 
one another: In a well formed man, the head 
and hody must be proportioned to the thighs, . 
the legs, and the feet, in the same manner as 
the thighs are proportioned te the legs and the 
feet, or the arms to the hands. The face also 
consists of three parts, that is, three times the 
length of the nosé; but the head is not four 
times the length of the nose, 45 some writers 
have asserted. From the place where the hair 
begins to the crown of the head, are only three- 
fourths of the length of the nose, or that part 
is to the nose as 9 to 12. See ScuLPTuRE. 
Yo Sva’tug. v. a. (from the noun.) To 
place as a statue (Shakspeare). . 
STATUMINAT. (from statumen, a prop 
or support, as the stakes put to vines, &c. froin 
statuo.) ‘The name of the sixty-first order in 
Linnéus’s Fragments of a Natural Method, in 
Pnilosophia Botanica; containing only ulmus, 
celtis, basea. 
STA’TURE. s, (statura, Lat.) The height 
of any animal (Brown). ] 
STA’TUTABLE. a. (from statute.) - Acs 
cording to statute (Addison). 
STA‘'TUTABLY. ad. (from statutable.) 
In a manner agreeable to law. 

_ STATUTE, is a written law, made with 
the concyrrence of the king and both houses 
of parliament. Divers aets of parliament have 
attempted to bar, restrain, suspend, qualify, or 
make void the acts of subsequent parliaments : 
but this could never be effected, for a latter 
parliament hath ever power to abrogate, sus- 
pend, qualify, or make void the acts of a for. 
mer, in the whole, or any part thereof, not- 
withstanding any words of restraint or prohibi- 
tion in the acts of the former. 

When a Statute is repealed, all acts done 
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ander it, while it was in force, are good; but 
Af it is declared null, all those arévoid. Where 
a statute, before perpetual, is continued by an 
_ affirmative statute for 4 time, this does’ not 
amount to a repeal of it at the end of that time. 

When two acts contradictory to each other are 
passed in the same session, the latter only shall 
take effect. Formerly acts of parliament took 
effect from the beginning of the session : by a 
recent statute they have effect from the day on 
which they are passed. See Law and Par- 
LIAMENT. 

STAVANGER, a seaports in Norway, in 
the province of Bergen, capital of a territory 
of the same name, with a bishop’s see.. It ig 
seated on a peninsula, near the fortress of Dos- 
wick, 75 miles S. of Bergen. Lon. 5. 45 E. 
Lat. 59.6 N. 

To STAVE. v. a. (from staff) 1. To break 
in pieces (Dryden). .2: To push away as with 
a stat (Ben Jonson). 3.'Fo pour out by break- 
ing the cask (Sandys), 4. To furnish with 
rundles or staves (Knolles), 

To Stave. v.n. . To fight with staves (Hus 
dibras). ; 

Lo STAVE AND TAIL. v. a. To part dogs 

‘by interposing a staff; and by pulling the tail. 
STAVEREN, an ancient seaport of the 
' United Provinces, in F nesland, formerly a 
considerable town, but now much decayed, 
the harbour being choaked up with sand. It 
is seated on the Zuider-Zee, eight miles W. of 

Slooten, and 15 N.E. of Enchuysen, Lon. 5. 
13 E. Lat. 52. 54.N., | 

STAVES. The plural of staff. 

‘Srave’s acre. See DeLpuinium, 

STAUBBACH, a celebrated cataract of 

Swisserland, near the village of Lauterbrunn, 
‘in the canton of Bern. Lt rushes.down a pree 
cipice 930 feet high with such impetuosity, as 
to resolve itself into a fine spray, which, view- 

_ ed in some particular situations, resembles a 
cloud of dust. 
+word Staubbach, in’German, signifying a spring 
of dust. The roaring noise it makes is accom. 
panied by a tempest, occasioned by the violent 
agitation of the air, excited by the rapidity of 
the fall. . The brook which forms this torrent 
is named the Kupfer-Bachlein, or Rivulet of 

Opper.. 

_ STAUFFEN, a town of Austrian Suabia, 
in the Brisgau, situate on the Mehlbach, eight 
miles S. of Friburg, and 24 N.N.E, of Basle. 
“Lon. 7.44. E. Lat. 48. 55 N. 

“STAUROLITE, in mineralogy, a stone 

composed chiefly of silex, the granatite of 
‘Saussure and Werner, and staurotide of Haiiy. 
it has been found at Andreasberg in the Hartz. 
Bae is crystallized, and the form of its crystals 
a has induced mineralogists to give it the name 
of cross-stone. Its crystals are two four-sided 
flattened prisms, terminated by four-sided. pyra- 
mids, intersecting each other at right angles ; 
the plane of intersection passing longitudinally 
through the prism. Sometimes these prisms 
Occur solitary, Primitive form an octahedron, 
with isosceles triangular faces. The faces of 
the crystals striated longitudinally, 


Hence it derives its name: the 
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Its texture is foliated. Its lustre Tassy, 
Brittle. Specific gravity 2.33 to 2.36. Eotour 
milk-white. When heated slowly it loses 
0.15 or 0.16 parts of its weight, and falls into 
powder. It effervesces with borax and micro- 
cosmic salt, and is reduced to a greenish opake 
mass. With soda it melts into a frothy white 
enamel. When its powder is thrown 6na hot 
Coal, it emits a greenish-yellow light. 

A specimen analysed by Westra was coms 
posed of 
AA silica 
20 alumina 
£0 barytes 
16 water 


a 
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Klaproth found the saitie ingredients, and 
nearly in the same proportions. 

A. variety of staurolite has been found only 
once, which has the following properties : 

Tis lustre is pearly, 2. Specific gravity 2.361, 
Colour brownish-grey. With soda it melts 
into a purplish and yellowish frothy enamel. 
It is composed, according to Westrum, of 


_ 47.5 silica 
12.0 alumina 
20.0 barytes 
16.0 water 
4.5 oxyds of iron and manganese 


100.0 


Staurolite has also been found in St. Gothard 
in Switzerland, in small crystals, imbedded in 
micaceous schistus, and accompanied with cya= 
Hite; in Brittany, near Quimper, in middling 
sized. crystals, imbedded in micaceous clay, 


‘apparently produced by the decomposition of 


some primitive rock ; also at St. Jago of Com= - 
postella in a primitive rock. 

STAVROPOL, a town of Russia, in the 
government of Simbirsk, situate on the Volga, 
42 miles S.S.E, of Simbirsk. Lon. 28. 58 E. 
Lat. 53. 44 N. 

STAVROPOL, a town of Russia, in the 20= 
vernment of Caucasus, situate on the Volga. 
Lon. 41. 50 E. Lat. 44. 56 N. 

STAUROTIDE. See Srauro its. 

To STAY. uv. n. (staen, Dutch.) 1. To con- 
tinue in a place; to forbear departure (Shak- 
Speare). 2.'To continue in a staté (Dryden). 
3. To wait; to attend (Locke). 4. To stop ; 
to stand still (Bacon). 5. To dwell; to be 
long (Dryden). 6.'To rest confidently (Isaiah), 

fo Stay. v.a. 1. To stop; to withhold; 
to repress (Raleigh). 2. To delay; to obstruct; 
to hinder from progression (Spenser). 3.'To 
keep from departure (Dryden). 4. (estayer, 
French.) To prop; to support; to hold’up 
(Hooker). 

STay. s. (estaye, Fr.) 1. Continuance in a 
place; forbearance of departure (Bacon). 2 
Stamd; cessation of progression (Hayward). 
3. A stop; an obstruction; a hinderance from 
progress (Fairfax). 4. Restraint ; ‘prudence ; 
caution (Bacon). 5. A fixed state (Donne). 
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6. A prop; a support (Milton). 7. Tackling 
(Pope). 8. Steadiness of conduct. 

Sray,’in the sea-language, a strong rope 
fastened to the top of one mast, and on the 
foot of that next before it, towards the prow, 
serving to keep it firm, and prevent its falling 
afterwards or towards the poop. All masts, top- 
masts, and flag-staves, have their stays, except 
the sprit-sail top-masts. That of the main- 
mast is called the main-stay. ‘The main-mast, 
fore-mast, and those belonging to them, haye 
also back-stays to prevent, their pitching for- 
wards or overboard. 

STAY-SAIL, a sort of triangular sail extended 
upon a stay. 

STA/YED. part. a. (from stay.) Fixed; 
settled; serious; not volatile (Bacon). 

STA’YEDLY. ad. (from stayed.) Com- 
posedly ; gravely ; prudently ; soberly. 

STA’/YEDNESS. s. (from ara 1. So- 
lidity; weight (Camden). 2. Composure ; 

rudence; gravity; judiciousness. 

_  STA/YER. s. (from stay.) One who stops, 
holds, or supports (Philips). 

STA/YLACE. s. (stay and lace.) A lace 
with which women fasten their bodice (Sw2ft). 

STAYS. s. Without singular. 1. Bodice; 
a kind of stiff waistcoat worn by women (Gay). 
2. Ropes in a ship to keep the mast from fall- 
ing aft (Harris). 3. Station; fixed anchorage 
(Sidney). 4. Any support; any thing that 
. keeps another extended (Dryden). 

STEAD. s. (ze, Sax.) 1. Place: obso- 
lete (Spenser). 2. Room; place which an- 
other had. or might have (Hooker). 3. Use ; 
help (Atterbury). 4. The frame, of a bed 
(Dryden). 

STEAD, STED, being in the name of a place 
that is distant from ‘any river, comes from the 
Saxon, zed, rzyd, a place; butif it be upon 
a river or harbour, it is to be derived from 
rzaSe, a shore or station for ships (Gibson). 

To STEAD. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
help; to advantage; to support; to assist 
(Rowe). 2. To fill the place of another (Shak- 
speare). 

STEA/DFAST. a. (stead and fast.) 1. Fast 
in place; firm; fixed (Spenser). 2. Constant; 
resolute (Ecclus.). 3. Not turned aside by fear 
(Dryden). 

STEA’DFASTLY. ad. Firmly; constantly. 

STEA/DFASTNESS. s. (from steadfast.) 
1. Immutability; fixedness (Spenser). 2. Firm- 
ness ; constancy; resolution. 

STEA/DILY. ad. (from steady.) 1. With. 
out tottering; without shaking (South). 2. 
Without variation or irregularity (Blackmore). 

STEA/DINESS. s. (from sfeady.) 1. State 
of being not tottering nor easily shaken. 2. 
Firmness ; constancy (Arbuthnot). 3. Con- 
sistent unvaried conduct (Collier). 

STEADY. a. (pzev1z, Sax.) 1. Firm; fixed; 
not tottering (Pope). 2. Regular ;. constant 


(Milton). 3. Not wavering ; not fickle; not. 


changeable with regard to resolution or atten- 
tion (Locke). : 

STEAK. s. (styck, Islandic, a .piece.).. A. 
slice of flesh broiled or fried; a collop (Swift). 
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To STEAL. v. n. preterit I stole; part. pass. 
stolen. (rzelan, Sax. stelen, Dutch.) -1.To 
take by theft; to take clandestinely ; to take 
secretly without right (Shakspeare). 2. To 
withdraw or convey without notice (Spenser). 
3. To gain or effect by private and gradual 
means (Calamy). 

To STEAL. v.n. 1. To withdraw privily ; 
to pass silently (Shakspeare). 2. ‘Yo practise 
theft; to play the thief (Shakspeare). 

STEA’/LER.s. (from steal.) One whosteals ; 
a thief (Shakspeare). 

STEA/LINGLY. ad. (from stealing.) Slily ; 
by invisible motion ; by secret practice (Std- 


ney). 

STEALTH. s. (from steal.) 1. The act of - 
stealing; theft (Shakspeare). @. The thing 
stolen (Raleigh). 3. Secret act; clandestine 
practice (Dryden). 

STEA/LTHY. a. (ftom stealth.) Done 
clandestinely; performed by stealth (Shak- 
speare). ; 

To STEAM. ». n.. (rzeman, Sax.) 1. To 
smoke or vapour with moist heat (Philips). 2. 
To send up vapours (Milton). 3. To pass in 
vapours (Boyle). maf 


Srzam, is the name given in our language 
to the visible moist vapour which arises from all 
bodies which contain juices easily expelled from 
them by heats not sufficient for their combustion. 
Thus we say, the steam of boiling-water, of malt, 
of a tan-bed, &c. It is distinguished from smoke 
by its not, having been produced by combustion, 
by not containing any soot, and by its being con- 
densed by cold into water, oil, inflammable spirits, 
or liquids composed of these. 

We see it rise in great abundance from bodies 
when they are heated, forming a white cloud, 
which diffuses itself and disappears at no very 
great distance from the body from which it was 
produced, In this case the surrounding air 1S 
found loaded with the water or other juices which" 
seem to have produced it, and the steam seems to 
be completely soluble in air, as salt is in water, 
composing while thus united a transparent elastic +, 
fluid. . 

But in order to its appearance in the form of an. 
opaque white cloud, the mixture with or dissemi- 
nation in air seem absolutely necessary. Ifa tea~ 
kettle boils violently, so that the steam is formed 
at the spout in great abundance, it may be ob- 
served, that the visibie cloud is not formed at the 
very mouth of the spout, but at a small distance 
before it, and that the vapour is perfectly trans- 
parent at its first emission. This is rendered still 
more evident by fitting to the spout of the tea- 
kettle a glass pipe of any length, and of as large 
a diameter as we please. The steam is produced: 
as copiously as without this pipe, but the vapour 
is transparent through the whole} length of the 
pipe. Nay, if this pipe communicate with a glass 
vessel terminating in another pipe, and if the ves- 
sel be kept sufficiently hot, the steam will be as 
abundantly produced at the mouth of this second 
pipe as before, and the vessel will be quite — 
transparent. The visibility therefore of the mat- — 
ter which constitutes the steam is an accidental or 
extraneous circumstance, and requires the admix- — 
ture with air; yet this quality again leaves it — 
when united with air by solution, It appears’ — 
therefore to xequire a dissemination in the aim ~ 
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The appearances are quite agreeable to this no- 
tion: for we know that one perfectly transparent 
body, when minutely divided and diffused among 
_the parts of another transparent body, but not 
dissolved in it, makes a mass which is visible. 
‘Thus oil beat up with water makes a white opaque 
massi® - 

In the mean time, as steam is produced, the 
water gradually wastes in the tea-kettle, and will 
soon be totally expended, if we continue it on the 
fire. It is reasonable therefore to suppose, that 
this steam is nothing but water, changed by 
heat into an aérial or elastic form. If so, we 
should expect that the privation of this heat 
would leave it in the form of water again. Ac- 
cordingly this is fully verified by experiment ; for 
if the pipe fitted to the spout of the tea-kettle be 
surrounded with cold water, no steam will issue, 
but water will continually trickle from it in drops; 
and if the process be conducted with the proper 
precautions, the water which we thus obtain from 
the pipe will be found equal in quantity to that 
which disappears from the tea-kettle. 

Steam, and especially that which is raised from 
the volatilization of hot water, is employed as a 
first mover in.that admirable contrivance the 
steam engine. This steam when raised with the 
ordinary heat of boiling water is almost 3000 times 
rarer than water, or more than 3} times rarer than 
air, and then has its elasticity equal to that of the 
common atmospheric air: by great-heat it has 
been found that the steam may be expanded into 
14000 times the space of water, and then exerts a 
force. of nearly five times the pressure of the at- 
mosphere: and there is no reason to suppose this 
is the limit; indeed some accidents which -have 
happened prove clearly that the elastic force of 
steam may at least equal that of gunpowder. 

The observations on the different degrees of 
temperature acquired by water in boiling, under 
different pressures uf the atmosphere, and the 
formation of the vapour from water under the 
receiver of an air-pump, when with the common 
temperatures the pressure is diminished to a 
certain degree, shew clearly that the expansive 
force‘of vapour or steam is different in the differ- 
ent temperatures, and that in general it increases, 
in a variable ratio, as the temperature is raised. 
Previous to describing the method which has been 
adopted to measure the force of steam under dif- 
ferent temperatures, it will be proper to describe 
briefly the method by which the chemists account 
for the production of aeriform fluids. 

The term caloric may be used to denote the 
cause, whatever it may be, of heat, and of the 
phenomena which accompany heat: it is now 
admitted to be a highly elastic fluid. Every body 
is, according to its nature, capable of containing 
‘under a given volume a certain quantity of calo- 
ric, either greater or less: this property was first 
observed by Dr. Black, and the English chemists 
designated it by the term capacity of a lody ‘to 
contain: the matter of heat. Professor Wilcke 
and M. Lavoisier first made use of the term spe- 
cific caloric, denoting by it the quantity of calo- 
rie respectively necessary to elevate to the same 
number of degrees the temperature of several 
bodies of equal weight. 

_ Substances volatilized and reduced to gass or 
aeriform fluids are nothing else than ordinary 
- Solid or fluid bodies, which by some circumstance 
are found superabundantly combined with calo- 
ric, in such a mauiner, that the constituent parti- 
cles of these bodies are separated the one from 


the other, by a quantity of ambient caloric, 
much more considerable than that which sur- 
rounds the same particles in the natural state of 
the bodies. ‘The extreme elasticity of the calorie, 
the effect of which is augmented by its condensa- 
tion, and the weakening of the reciprocal attrac- 
tion or of the cohesion of the particles of the 
bodies (a weakening or diminution produced by 
the increased distance of those particles) concur 
to diminish the density of the bodies in such a 
manner that they become reduced to an aeriform 
state. 

As to the elasticity of gasseous fluids thus 
formed, it appears in’ great measure to be pro- 
duced by the elasticity of caloric itself, which, 
when bodies are! reduced to the gasseous state, 
occupy a very great part of their volume. | This 
eminent elasticity of caloric tends continually 
to produce expansion; on the other hand this 
fluid, by a particular destination of nature, is 
more or less disseminated between the molecule of 
all bodies, in such sort that we may say with M, 
Lavoisier, that even in the solid state these mole- 
cule do not touch, but, as it were, swim in the 
caloric at a certain distance from each other. 
There must therefore be a perpetual contest be- 
tween the expansive force of caloric, which leads 
to disseminate the molecule, and the cohesive 
attraction of the molecule, which tends to join 
them together. From the reciprocal intensity of 
these two powers results the solid and liquid 
States of bodies: thus water only differs from ice 
by the greater or lesser condensation of caloric, 

“which permits more or less of the molecule of’ 
the liquid to yield to the effect of their attraction 
or reciprocal cohesion. 

When substances pass from the liquid to the 
aeriform state, there is a third power to combine 
with the expansive effort of caloric, and the ag- 
gregative or attractive efforts of the molecule; 
namely, the pressure of the atmosphere, or of any 
elastic fluid whatever which compresses the fluid, 
and opposes itself to the separation of its parts. 
This third power has a certain influence also 
upon the passage from the solid to the fluid state, 
but it is most frequently (in this case) very small, 
and even evanescent, in comparison of the resist- 
ance arising from the mutual cohesion of the 
molecule. The contrary effect has place in the 
course of the passage from the liquid to the gasse-: 
ous or aeriform state; the cohesion of the fluid 
molecule being extremely small, the elasticity of 
the caloric has scarcely any thing to surmount to 
produce volatilization besides the pressure of the 
atmosphere, or gass which actually compasses 
it. 

Hence it results, that the same liquid under 
different pressures ought to volatilize at different 
temperatures. M. Lavoisier proved the truth of 
this result, by placing ether under the receiver of 
an air-pump, and producing volatilization solely 
by taking off a part of the pressure of the atmo- 
sphere. See Chymie, tome i. p. 9. And we 
know by many experiments of M. Deluc and 
others, that water boils the more speedily as it is 
less pressed by the weight of the atmosphere. 

Lavoisier notices a curious consequence of 
what has been here said; which is, that if our 
planet revolved upon its axis with such a velocity 
as to lessen the pressure of the atmosphere, or if 
the temperature of the air were raised, then seve- 
‘ral fluids which we now see under a liquid state 
would only exist in the aeriform state: for exam- 

ple, if under the temperature of summer, the 
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pressure of the atmosphere were only equivalent 
to 20 or 24 inches of the barometrical tube, that 
pressure would not retain ether in the fluid state, 
it would be changed into gass: and the like would 
happen, if while the pressure of the air was equi- 
valent to 20 or 30 inches of the mercury, the 
habitual temperature were 105 or 110 degrees on 
Fahrenheit’s scale. n 

The principles which have been here exhibited 
are sufficient for the understanding of all which 
relates to the action of water, or other fluids 
reduced to vapour. And it has appeared from 
frequent experiments, that water heated in com- 
mon air volatilizes at 80° of Reaumun’s thermo- 
meter, or 212° of Fahrenheit’s, the height of the 
barometer being 28 French, or 29.9 English 
inches: and spirits of wine under a like pressure, 
volatilizes at between 63° and 64° of Reaumur, 
or nearly 175° of Fahrenheit. The expansive 
force of the vapour must, therefore, in both these 
cases, according to the principles just explained, 
be measured by a column of mereury of 28 
French, or 29.9 English inches, in ike manner, 
as such a column measures the pressure of the 
atmosphere, or the elasticity of common air. 
And at any more elevated temperatures, the 
elastic force of the vapour will surpass the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere by a quantity which has 
a certain relation with the excess of the tempera- 
ture above those just stated. 

Till lately, there was wanting on this important 
subject a series of exact and direct experiments, 
by means of which, having given the temperature 
of the heated fluid, the expansive force of the 
steam rising from it might be known, and vicé 
versa. There was‘likewise wanting an analytical 
theorem expressing the relation between the tem- 
perature of the heated fluid, and the pressure 
with which the force of the steam was in equill- 
brio. These desiderata have, however, been sup- 
plied by M. Bettancourt, an ingenious Spanish 
philosopher, in a manner for the detail of which 
we must refer to the treatise on first movers, 
in the 2d vol. of Gregory’s Mechanics. 

But our ingenious countryman Mr. Dalton, of 
Manchester, is of opinion that M. Bettancourt’s 
deductions are not quite accurate. His chief 
error consists in having assumed the force of 
vapour from water of 32° (Fahrenheit) to be no- 
thing; which makes his numbers essentially 
wrong at that point, and in all the lower parts 
of the scale: and in the higher part, or that 
which is above 212°, the force is determined tvo 
much; owing, as Mr. Dalton apprehends, to a 
quantity of air, which being disengaged from the 
water by heat and mixing with the steam, in- 
creases the elasticity. 

Mr. Dalton’s first experiments with spirit of 
Wine led him to adopt the same conclusion as M. 
Bettancourt, with respect to the constant ratio 
between the force of the vapour from this spirit, 
and that from water; and inferred the same with 
regard to the vapour from other fluids. But, on 
pursuing the subject, he concluded that this prin- 
ciple was not true, either with respect to spirit of 
wine or any other liquid. His experiments upon 
six different liquids agree in establishing as a 
general law, “ That the variation of the force of 
vapour from all liquids, is the same for the same 
variation of temperature, reckoning from vapour 


“of any given force: thus assuming a force equal 


to thirty inches of mercury as the standard, it 


“being the force of vapour from any liquid boiling 


in the open air, we find aqueous vapour loses 


. 


half its force by a diminution of 30 degrees of 
temperature: so does the vapour of any other 
liquid lose half its force by diminishing its tem- 
perature 30 degrees belgw that in which it boils; 
and the like for any other increment or decre- 
ment of heat. This being the case, it bazomes 
unnecessary to give distinct tables of the-force 
of vapour from different liquids, as one and the 
same table is sufficient for all.” 

The experiments on which this conclusion 
rests are related in the §th volume of tlie Man- 
chester Memoirs: they may also be seen in the 
6th volume of the New Series of Mr. Nicholson’s, 
Journal. Mr, Dalton has calculated a table of 
the force of vapour of water, from the tempera- 
ture of 40° below zero of Fahrenheit, to 325° 
above it. From this table we have extracted the 
following; in which we have, for the greater con- 
venience, reduced the force to the medium pres- 


‘sure of the atmosphere for the measuring unit. 


vintral tl Force of aque- Pore Force of aque- 
rature : rature 

on Pate ous vapour. ton Fah: ous YaROVe: 
80° +0333 PAE 1.000 
go 0453 220 | 1.166 
Ico .0620 230 1.391 
110 0843 240 1.655 
120 -TILO 250 1.940 
130 T446 2,60 2.257 
140 1913 270 2595 
150 2473 280 2.958 
160 3153 299 3-337 
170 +4043 300 3.727 
180 -5050 310 4.117 
190 6333 315 4.309 
200 -7880 320 4.500 
210 9613 325 4.690 


STEAM ENGINE, an engine for. raising wa- 
ter, or for producing any powerful effect in mov- 
ing machinery, &c. by the force of steam obtain- 
ed from boiling water. It is often called a fire 
engine, on account, perhaps, of the fire employed 
in heating the water, in order to throw off the 
steam. This is unquestionably one of the most 
useful, curious, and important machines that has 
ever been invented ; and it is thought, that with- 
out the aid of this, or some other engine adapted 
to the same purpose, we should long ere this have 
been deprived of the benefit of coal fires ;'as our fore- 
fathers, full a century ago, had excavated almost 
all the mines of that substance as deep as they 
could be worked, without the aid of some engine © 
to draw water from greater depths. The princi- 
ple of this machine is as follows: there is a forcing 
pump with its rod fixed to one end of a lever, 
which is worked by the weight-or pressure of the 
atmosphere upon a piston at the other end, a 
temporary vacuum being made below it, by sud- 
denly condensing the steam, that had been let 
into the cylinder in which this piston works, by a 
jet of cold water thrown intoit.. A partial vacuum 
being thus made, the weight of the atmosphere 
presses down the piston, and raises the other end 
of the straight lever with water, &c. from the mine, 
Then immediately a hole is uncovered in the bot- 
tom of the cylinder, by which a fresh supply of 
hot steam rushes in from the boiler, which acts 
as a counterbalance for the atmosphere above the 
piston, and the weight of the pump rods at the ~ 
other end of the lever carries that end down, and 
of course raises the piston of the steam cylinder. 
The orifice for the emission of the steam is imme- 
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diately shut, and tle cock opened for injecting the 
gold water into the cylinder: this condenses it to 


‘water, and another vacuum is made below the pis- 


ton, which is now again forced down by the 
weight of the atmosphere, and thus the work is 
continued so long as water and fuel are supplied. 
This is the common principle of the steam en- 
gine, but the methods of operation are very vari- 
ous; there is seldom a year that passes away, 
that we have not new patents obtained for im- 
provements, or professed improvements, of this 
machine. It is comparatively of modern inven- 
tion: the earliest account of any one is that in 
the marquis of Worcester’s History of Inventions, 
published in the year 1663 ; the description here 
is too scanty to work upon, but it furnished the 
idea, which has afforded to ingenious men of all 
nations the opportunity of putting forth their skill 
and their talents, in executing a number of im- 
portant improvements on the subject. Captain 
Savery was the first person who attempted to 
realize the noble marquis’s project: he made the 
pressure of steam act immediately on the sur- 
face of water contained in a close vessel, and the 
water was forced, by the elasticity of the steam, 
to ascend through a pipe. ‘The objection to this 
was the great heat required for raising water to 
any considerable height: and also the waste of 


steam by its coming in contact with the cold. 


water in the receiver, the surfaces of which re- 
quired to be heated to its own temperature, before 
the water could be expelled. These inconveni- 
ences were in a great measure avoided in Newco- 
inen’s engine, where the steam was gradually in- 
troduced into'a cylinder, and suddenly condensed 
by ajet of water, so that the piston was forced 
down with great violence by the pressure of the 
atmosphere, which produced the effective stroke ; 
this effect was, however, partly employed in rais- 
ing a counterpoise, which descended upon the re- 
admission of the steam, and worked a forcing 
pump in its return, when water was to be raised. 
Engines on this principle were commonly used in 
this country, till the improvements on them were 
introduced by Mr. Watt, to whom the public, in 
this business, is more indebted than to any other 
person. The engines constructed by this eentle- 
man are said. to save three-fourths of the fuel that 
was used in the best constructed engines of New- 
comen, with the waste of only one fourth of the 
steam. He has contrived to preserve an uniform 
heat in the cylinder of his engines, by suffering no 
cold water to touch it, and by protecting it from 
the air, or other cold bodies, by a surrounding 
ease filled with steam, or with hot air, or water, 
and by coating it over with substances that con- 
duct the heat very slowly and imperfectly. He 
makes his vacuum to approach nearly in excel- 
lence to that of a barometer, by condensing the 
steam in a separate vessel, called the condenser, 
which may be cooled at pleasure, without covling 
the cylinder, either by an injection of cold water, 
or by surrounding the condenser with it. He 
extracts the injection water, and detached air, 
from the cylinder, or condenser, by pumps, which 
are worked by the engine itself. As the entrance 
of air into the cylinder would stop, or very much 
impede, the operation of the engines, and as it is 
almost impossible to expect such pistons to be ab- 
solutely air-tight, a stream of water used to be 
kept running on the piston, to prevent the entry 
of the dir, as the lighter fluid could not descend 
through the heavier: this mode, which was not 


injurious to the engines on the old construction, 


could not fail'to injure the moders ones of Mr. 
Watt. He therefore makes his pistons more ac- 
curately ; and the outer cylinder, baving a lid, 
which covers it, the steam is introduced above the 
piston, and when a vacuum is produced under it, 
acts upon it by its elasticity, as the atmosphere 
does upon common engines by its gravity, This. 
method of working effectually excludes the air from 
the inner cylinder, and gives the advantage of 
adding to the power, by increasing the elasticity 
of the steam. We shall endeavour to give our 
readers an idea of the manner in which Mr. Watt’s 
engine works, and then present them with an ac- 
curate description. 

‘The cylinder in Mr. Watt’s engines is very 
accurately bored, and surrounded at a small dis- 
tance with another cylinder furnished with a bot- 
tom and lid, The interval between the cylinders 
communicates with the boilers by a large pipe, 
open at both ends, so that it is always filled with 
steam, and thereby keeps the inner cylinder atthe 
same temperatufe as that of the steam, and pres 
vents any condensation. The inner cylinder has 
a bottom and piston as usual; and as it does not 
reach quite up to the lid of the outer cylinder, the 
steam in the iuterval has always free access te the 
upper side of the piston. The lid of the outer 
cylinder has a hole in its middle; and the piston 
red, which is truly cylindrical, moves up and 
down through that hole, which is kept steam-tight 
by a collar of eakum skrewed down upon it. At 
the bottom of the inner cylinder there are two re- 
gulating valves, one of which admits the steam to 
pass from the interval into the inner cylinder be- 
Jow the piston, or shuts it out at pleasure: the 
other opens or shuts the end of a pipe, which leads 
to the condenser. The condenser consists of one 
or more pumps, furnished with‘clacks and buck-. 
ets, which are worked by chains fastened to the, 
great working beam of the engine. The: pipe 
which comes from the cylinder is joined to the 
bottom of these pumps, and the whole condenser 
stands immersed in a cistern of cold water, sup- 
plied by the engine. The place of the cistern is 
either within the house or under the floor, between 
the cylinder and the lever wall; or without the 
house, between that wall and the engine shaft. The 
condenser being exhausted of air, and both cylin- 
ders filled with steam, the regulating valve which 
admits the steam into the inner cylinder is shut, 
and the other regulator which communicates with 
the condenser is opened, and the steam rushes 
into the vacuum of the condenser with violence: 
but there it comes into contact with the cold sides 
of the pumps and pipes, and meets a jet of cold 
water, which was opened at the same: time with 
the exhaustion regulator: these instantly deprive 
it of its heat, and reduce it to water; and the va- 
cuum remaining perfect, more steam continues to 
rush in, and is condensed till the inner cylinder is 
exhausted. Then the steam which is above the 
piston, ceasing to be counteracted by that which 
was below it, acts upon the pistgn with its whole 
elasticity, and forces it to descend to the bottom of 
the cylinder, and so raises the buckets of the 
pumps, which are hung to the other end of the 
beam. The exhaustion regulator is now shut, 
and the steam One opened again; which, by let- 
ting in the steam, allows the piston to be pulled 
up by the superior weight of the pump rods, and 
then the engine is ready for another stroke. 

The peculiar advantages thatresult from this con= 
struction are, that the cylinder being surrounded 
with the steam from the boiler, is always kept uni+ 
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formly as hot as the steam itself, and is, therefore, hangs just below the surface of the water in the 
incapable of destroying any part of the steam boiler, and the other extremity a’ is connected. 
which should fill it: and again, the condenser be- by the wire au with a valve at the bottom of the 
ing kept always as cold as water can be procured, cistern «, which covers the top of the pipe wr. 
the steam is perfectly condensed, and does not Now, it is a maxim in hydrostatics, that when a 
oppose the descent of the piston; which is, there- heavy body is suspended in a fluid it loses as 
fore, forced down by the full power of the steam much of its weight as equals that of the quantity 
from the boiler, which is greater than that of the of fluid which it displaces. When the water 
atmosphere, = _° OP, therefore, is diminished by the conversion of 
Previously to Mr. Watt’s inventions the steam- part of it into steam, the upper surface of the 
engine had been used principally, if not entirely, body P will be above the fluid, and its weight. 
as a hydraulic machine for draining mines or for: will consequently be increased, in proportion to. 
raising water: but in consequence of Mr. Watt’s the quantity of the body that is not immersed, 
and other subsequent improvements, it has fora By this addition to its weight the stone P will 
series of years been employed as the first mover cause the extremity b’ of the lever to descend, _ 
of almost every species of machinery. “and, in consequence, by elevating the arm d'a’, — 
In the present improved state the mechanism will open the valve at the top of the pipe u ry. : 
is extremely curious, though as simple as can and thus gradually introduce a quantity of water 
well be expected, considering its nature, power, into the boiler, equal to that which was lost by 
and object. We shall here lay before the reader evaporation. This process is continually going 
the description given by Dr. Brewster, in his. on, while the water is convertiug into steam: and _ 
edition of Ferguson’s Lectures; being the most it is evident, that too much water can never be 
perspicuous and satisfactory account which we introduced; for as soon as the surface of the 
have met with in equal compass. _  . water coincides with the surface of the body P, it 
Plate 162, fig. 1. furnishes a general representa- recovers its former weight, and the valve at w 
tion of one of thes eengines. CD is the boiler in. shuts the top of the pipe wr. AH 
which the water is converted into steam by the In order to know the exact height of the water 
heatof the furnace D. It is sometimes made of in the boiler, two cocks k and / are employed, 
copper, but more frequently of iron: its bottom is the first of which reaches to within a little of the 
concave, and the flame is made to circulate round height at which the water would stand, and the. 
its sides, and is sometimes conducted by means other, l, reaches a very little below that height. 
ef flues even through the middle of the water, so If the water stands at the desired height, the cock 
that as great a surface as possible may be exposed k being opened, will give out steam, and the cock 
to the action of the fire. In some of Watt’s J will emit water, in. consequence of the pressure 
engines the fire contained in an iron vessel was of the superincumbent steam on the water O P:~ 
introduced into the middle of the water, andthe butif water should issue from both cocks, it will 
outer boiler was formed of wood, as being a slow be too high in the boiler ; and. if steam issues. _ 
conductor of heat, When the furnaces are con- from both, it will be too low. ay 4 
structed in the most judicious manner, eight As there would be great danger of the -boiler’s. 
square feet of the boiler’s surface must. be acted. bursting if the steam should become too strong, 
upon by the fire or the flame, in order to convert it is furnished with the safety valve x, which is 
one cubic foot of water into steam, in the space’ so loaded, that its weight, added to that of the 
of an hour. When fire is applied to the boiler, atmosphere, may exceed the pressure of the inte- 
the water is not converted into steam till it has rior steam, when of a sufficient strength. As 
reached the temperature of 212° of Fahrenheit, or soon as the expansive force so far increasesas to 
the boiling point. And, indeed, when the water become dangerous to the boiler, its pressure pre- 
is pressed by air or steam, more condensed than the ponderates over the pressure of the atmosphere 
atmosphere, a temperature greater than 212° is and the safety valve: the valve therefore opens, 
necessary for the production of steam: but the and the. steam escapes from the boiler, till its 
heat requisite for this purpose increases in a less. strength is sufficiently diminished, and the safety 
ratio than the pressure to be overcome. The valve shuts by the predominance of its pressure 
steam which is produced in the boiler is about over that of the interior steam. By opening the 
1800 times rarer than water, and is conveyed safety valve the engine may be. stopt at pleasure rs 
through the steam pipe CA, into the cylinder G, and to effect this, a small rectangular lever, with 
where it acts upon the piston g, and communi-. equal arms, is fixed upon the side of the valve,. 
cates motion to the great beam AB. But before: and connected with its top; to one of these 
we trace the mode of transmitting this motion, arms a chain is attached, which passes over a. 
we must describe the very ingenious method em- pulley, from a horizontal to a vertical direction, 
ployed by Mr. Watt for supplying the boiler so that by pulling it the valve is opened, and the 
regularly with water, and preserving it at the machine stopped. 4 
same level OP; a circumstance which is abso-. From the dome of the boiler proceeds the 
lutely necessary, that the quantity and elasticity steam-pipe CEH, which conveys the steam into, 
of the steam in the boiler may be always the thetop of the cylinder G by means of the steam-. 
same. The small cistern w, placed above the valve a, and into the bottom of the cylinder by 
boiler, is supplied with water from the hot well.A,, means of the valve c. The branch of. the pipe 
by means of the pump 2, and the pipe f.. Tothe which extends from a to c is cut off in fig. 1. 
bottom of this cistern is fitted the pipe wr, which | in order to show the valve b, but is distinctly 
is immersed in the water OP, and is bent at its. visible in fig. 2, which is a view of the pipes 
lower extremity, in order to prevent the entrance and valves in the direction FM, ‘The cylinder 
of the rising steam, A crooked arm u d’, attached G is sometimes inclosed in a wooden case, in 
to the side of the cistern w, supports the small order to prevent. it from being cooled by the 
iever a’ b' which moves upon d’ asa centre. The ambient air; and sometimes in.a metallic case, 
extremjty 0’ of this lever carries, by means of that it may be surrounded and kept warm by. 
the wire U’ P, a stone or piece of metal P, which a quantity ef steam which is brought from: the, 
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steam-«pipe EC, through the pipe EG, by turn- 
ing a cock, It is generally thought, however, 
that little benefit is obtained by encircling the 
cylinder with steam, as the quantity thus lost 
is almost equal to what is destroyed by the cold- 
ness of the cylinder. 
was admitted above the piston q by the valve a, 
and below it by the valve c, has performed its 
respective offices of depressing and elevating 
‘the piston, and consequently the great beam 
AB, it escapes by the eduction valves 6 and d, 
fig. 1 and 2, into the condenser 2, where it is con- 
verted into water by means of ajet playing in the 
inside of it. ‘The water thus collected in the con- 
denser is carried off, along with the air which it 
contains, into the hot well hk, by the air-pump e 
which is wrought by the piston rod TM, attach- 
ed to the great beam AB. From the hot well h 
this water is conveyed by the pump z and the 
pipe f into the cistern wu, for the purpose of sup- 
plying the boiler. The water w which renders 
air-tight the pump e, and supplies the jet of 
water in the condenser, is furnished by the pump 


g, which is worked by the great beam. The steam’ 


and eduction valves a, c, b, d, are opened and 
shut by the spanners a M, d M, c N, 6 N, whose 
handles M and Nare moved by the plugs 1, 2, 
fixed to TN the piston rod of the air-pump. 
This part of the machinery has been called the 
working geer; and is so constructed that the 
steam and eduction valves can be worked, either 
by the hand or by the piston of the air-pump. 
The piston rod R, which moves the piston q, 
passes through a box or collar of leathers fixed 
in a strong metallic plate on the top of the cylin- 
der,. The rod is turned perfectly cylindrical, and 
is finely polished in order to prevent any air from 
‘ passing by its sides. The top V of the piston rod 
R is fixed’to the machinery TY, which is called 
the parallel joint, and is so contrived as to make 
the rod YR ascend and descend in a vertical or 
perpendicular direction, When the lever or 
beam rises into its present position from a hori- 
zontal one, the piston rod VR has a tendency to 
move towards «, and would move towards it were 
the bar j« y fixed in its present position ; for while 
the point Y rises, the bar « V also rises, at the 
same time the angle V « y increases, and likewise 
the angle A V «4, so that the vertex V of the angle 
a’ V «% would move towards TJ. The bar ,. 7, how- 
ever, is not at rest, but moves round the fixed 
point v, and rises along with the point 7; while 
{* ¥, therefore, rises upon y as a centre, the adjoin= 
ing bar «% T moves round the point T towards J, 
the angle 7’ » increases, and the point » ap- 
proaches to W, and keeps VR in a perpendicular 
position, so that whatever tendency the point 7 
has towards 7 by the increase of the angle a V x, 
it has an equal tendency in the contrary direc- 
tion, by the increase of the angle T x.y: but as 
the beam AB falls into a horizontal position, all 
these motions are reversed. When the piston rod 
VR rubs most upon the side of the collar of lea- 
thers nearest to a, the fixed point y must be shift- 
ed a little in the contrary direction, viz. to.the 
right hand of R, That the nature of this parallel 
jot may be better understood, it may be proper 
to observe, that.all the bars which have been men- 
stioned are double, as may be seen in the figure,— 
that they move round points at a, T, 7, uw, and y, 
and that the two bars hetween jz and / move be- 
tween the bars at [4 Ve 


1h the steam engines of Newcomen and Beigh- 


/ 


After the steam, which: 


ton, where the piston was raised merely by a 
counterweight at the extremity A of the great 
beam, the piston rod was connected with its other 


extremity by means of a chain bending round 


the arch of a circle fixed at B; but in Mr. Watt's 
improved engines with a double stroke, in which 
the piston receives a strong impulse upwards as 
well as downwards, ,the chain would slacken, and 
could not communicate motion to the beam. An 
inflexible rod, therefore, must be empleyed for 
connecting the piston with the beam, or the piston 
must be suspended by double chains like those of 
engines for extinguishing fire.- In some of Mr. 
Watt’s engines the latter of these methods was 
adopted: he then employed a toothed rack work- 
ing in a toothed sector fixed at B, and afterwards 
fell upon the very superior method which we have 
now been describing. 

We have said that all the engines which were 
constructed before the time of Mr. Watt were 
employed merely for raising water, and were 
never used as the first movers of machinery. Mr. 
R. Fitzgerald, indeed, published in the Transac- 


_ tions of the Royal Society, a method of converting 


the irregular motion of the beam into a continued 
rotatory motion, by means of a crank and a 
train of wheel-work connected with a large and 
massy fly, which, by accumulating the pressure 
of the machine during the working stroke, urged 
round the machinery during the returning stroke, 
when there is no force pressing it forward. For 
this new and ingenious contrivance, Mr. Fitzgerald 
received a patent, and proposed to apply the 
steam engine as the moving power of every kind 
of machinery, but it does not appear that any 
mills were erected under this patent. In order 
to convert the reciprocating motion of the beam 
into a circular motion, Mr. Watt fixed a strong 
and inflexible rod AG to the extremity of the 
great beam. To the lower end of this rod, a 
toothed wheel U is fastened by bolts and straps, 
so that it cannot move round its axis. This 
wheel is connected with another toothed wheel S$ 
of the same size, by means of iron bars, which 
permits the former to revolve round the latter, 
but prevents them from quitting each other. 
This apparatus is called the sun and planet 
wheels, from the similarity of their motion to 
that of the two luminaries. On the axis of the 
wheel S is placed the large and heavy:fly wheel F, 
which regulates the desultory motion of the beam. 
When the extremity 4A of the great beam -rises 
from its lowest position, it will bring along with 
it the wheel U, and cause it to revolve upon the 
circumference of the wheel S, so that the interior 
part of the former, or the part next the cylinder, 
will act upon the exterior part of the latter,-or 
the part farthest from the cylinder, and put it 
in motion along with the fly / After the wheel 
U has got to the top of the-wheel §, the end 4 of 
the beam will have reached its highest position, 
and the wheel S, along with the fly, will have per- 
formed one complete revolution. When the wheel 
U passes from the top of S into its former posi- 
tion below it, the extremity A of the bean will 
also descend from its highest to its lowest pesi- 
tion, so that for every ascent or descent of the 
piston or the great beam, the planet wheel U will 
make one turn, while the sun wheel and fly will 
perform two complete revolutions. 
When the steam engine is employed to drive 
machinery in which the resistance is very vari- 
able, and where a determinate velocity cannot 
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properly be dispensed with, Mr. Watt has ap- 
plied a conjcal pendulum, which is represented 
at m 2, for procuring an uniform velocity. This 
regulator consists of two heavy balis m 2, sus- 
pended by iron rods which move in joints at 
the top of the vertical axis 9 p, and is put in 
motion by the rope o o which passes over the 
pulleys 0, 0, and round the axis o of the fly. 
Since the velocity of the fly and sun wheel in- 
creases and diminishes with the quantity of 
steam that is admitted into the cylinder, let us 
suppose that too much is admitted,—then the 
- Velocity of the fly will increase, but the velocity 
of the vertical axis op will also increase, and 
the balls mm will recede from the axis by the 
augmentation of their centrifugal force. By this 
recess of the balls, the extremity p of the lever 
ps, moving upon y asa centre, is depressed, its 
other extremity s rises, and by forcing the cock 
at a to close a little, diminishes the supply of 
steam. The impelling power being thus dimi- 
nished, the velocity of the fly and the axis o p 
decreases in proportion, aud the balls m, x, 
‘yesume their former position. 

In Mr. Watt's improved engine, the steam and 
eduction valves are all puppet clacks. One of 
these valves, and the method of opening and 
shutting it, is represented in fig. 1 of plate 162. 
Let it be one of the eduction valves, and let 44 
be part of the pipe which conducts the steam into 
‘the cylinder, and MM thé superior part of the 
pipe which leads to the condenser. At OO, the 
seat of the valve,-a metallic ring, of which nv is a 
section, is fitted accurately into the top of the 
pipe JZ, and is conical on the onter edge, so 
as to suit the conical part of the pipe. These 
two pieces are ground together with emery, and 
adhere very firmly when the contiguous surfaces 
are oxydated or rusted, The clack is a circular 
brass plate m, with a conical edge ground into 
the inner edge of the ring x, so as to be air- 
tight, and is furnished with a cylindrical tail m 
P, which can rise or fall in the cavity of the cross 
bar NN. To the top of the valve m a small 
metallic rack m Fis firmly fastened, which can 
be raised or depressed by the porti on £ of a 
toothed wheel; moveable upon the centre D. The 
small circle D represents a section of an iron 
cylindrical axis, whose pivots move in holes in 
the opposite sides of the pipe 44. Its pivots are 
fitted into their sockets, so as to be air-tight; and 
the admission of air is farther prevented by 
screwing on the outside of the holes necks of 
leather soaked in rosin or melted tallow. One 
end of this axis reaches a good way without the 
pipe AA, and carries a handle or spanner b N, 


‘which may be seen in fig. 1, plate 162, and which. 


is actuated by the plugs 1, 2, of the rod TN, 
When the plug 2, therefore, elevates the extre- 
mity of the spanner NV db, during the ascent of 
the piston rod TN, the axle D, plate 165, fig. 1 
is put in motion, the valve mis raised by means 
of the toothed racks E and #, and the steam 
rushes through the cavity of the circular ring n 7, 
by the sides of the cross piece of metal OO, VN. 
When the valve needs repair, the cover B, which 
is fastened to the top of the valve box by means 
of screws, can easily be removed. 

Having thus described the different Mae of 
the most improved steam engine, it will be pro- 
per to attend to the mode of its operation. Let 
us suppose that the piston is at the top of the 
cylinder, as is represented in the figure, and that 


& 


the upper steam valve a; and the lower eductiow' 
or.condensing valve d, are opened by means of 
the spanner MM, while the lower steam valve e,: 
and the upper ednetion valve 2, are shut; them 
the steam in the boiler will issue throngh the 
steam pipe CE, and the valve a, into the top of 
the cylinder, and depress the piston, by its elas- 
ticity, to the very bottom, But when the piston 
4 is brought to the bottom of the cylinder, the’ 
extremity B of the great beam is dragged down 
by the parallel joint TV, its other extremity 4 
rises, and the wheel x having passed over half of 
the circumference of S, will have urged forward 
the fly-wheel F, and consequently, the machinery 
attached to it, one complete revolution... When the 
piston g bas reached the bottom of the cylinder, 
the piston rod TN of the air-pump; by the pressure 
of the plug 1] upon the spanner (7 has shut the 
steam valve a and the eduction valve d, while.the 
plug 2 has, by means of the spanner, opened the 
eduction valve 4, and the steam valve c. The 
steanr, therefore, which is above the piston, rushes 
through the eduction valve d into.the condenser 2, 
where it is converted into water by the jet in the 
middle of it, and by the coldness arising from the 
surrounding fluid wy, while, at the same tune, 2 
new quantity of steam from the boiler issues 
through the open steam valve.c, into the cylinder, 
forces up the piston, and, by raising one end of 
the working beam, and depressing the other, 
makes the wheel U describe the other semi-cir- 
cumference of S, and causes the fly and the;:ma- 
chinery on its axis to perform another complete 
revolution, As the plugs 1, 2, ascend with the 
piston g, they open or shut. the steam and eduction: 


-valves, and the operation. of the engine may be 


thus continued for any length of time. 

From this brief description of the steam engine, 
the reader will be enabled to perceive the nature 
and appreciate the value of Mr. Watt’s improve- 
ments. It had hitherto been the practice to con- 
dense the steam in the eylinder itself, by the in- 
jection of cold water ; but the water which is in 
jected acquires a considerable degree of heat from 
the cylinder, and being placed in air, bighly ra- 
rified, part of it is converted, into steam, which 
resists the piston, and diminishes the power of the 
engine. When the steam is next admitted, part 
of it is converted into water by eoming in con- 
tact with the cylinder, which’ is of a lower tem= 
perature than the steam, in consequence of the 
destruction of its heat by the injection-water. By 
condensing the steam, therefore; in the cylinder 
itself, the resistance to the piston is increased by 
a partial reproduction of this elastic vapour, and 
the impelling power is diminished by a partial 
destruction of the steam which is next admitted. 
Both these ineonveniencies Mr. Watt has in a 
great measure avoided, by using a condenser se- 
parate from the cylinder, and iucircled with cold 
water ;* and by surrounding the cylinder with a 
wooden case, and interposing light wood ashes, in » 
order to prevent its heat from bemg abstracted 
by the ambient air. 

The greatest of Mr. Watt’s improvements con- 

* Even in Mr. Watt’s best engines, a very small 
quantity of steam remains in the cylinder, having — 
the temperature of the hot-well p, or of the watery 
into which the ejected steam is converted. Its” 
pressure is indicated by a barometer, which Mr. 
Watt has ingeniously applied to his puerta for 
exhibiting the state of the vacuum. : gt 
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sists in his employing the steam both to elevate 
and depress the piston. In the engines of New- 
comen and Beighton, the steam was not the im- 
pelling power, it was used merely for producing a 


- yacuum below the piston, which was forced down 


by the pressure of the atmosphere, and elevated 
by the counterweight at the farther extremity of 
the great beam. The cylinder, therefore, was ex- 
posed to the external air at every descent of the 
piston, and a considerable portion of its heat 
being thus abstracted, a corresponding quantity of 
steam was of consequence. destroyed, In Mr, 
Watt’s engines, however, the external air is ex- 
cluded by a metal plate at the top of the cylinder, 
which has a hole in it for admitting the piston 
rod; and the piston itself is raised and depressed 
merely by the foree of steam. Wis APR ES 

When these improvements are adopted, and the 


vart of the stear umed 


aa 


To the bottom of the piston, c, is attached a 


tod, with another piston, e, working in the pipe d. 


When the piston e arrives at the bottom of the 
cylinder, a valve which is in the piston is opejied 

y its pressing against the bottom, and opens a 
communication with the condenser, whilst the 
spring k, fixed to the rod of the piston, shuts the 


_ ¥alve which admits the steam from the boiler. 


| 


the bottom of 
_ Same time with c, presses upon the condensed 


The steam, therefore, being thus condensed, runs 
4nto the lower pipe f, The piston e, arriving at 
the pipe in which it works at the 


Water, shuts the valve f, and forces the water up 
» VOL tr 
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the most perfect manner, _ 


the pipe g, into the box hk. The air which is digs 
engaged from the water rises to the top of the 
box, and, by its elasticity, forces the water 
through the pipe i, which carries it back agalm 
into the boiler, When the air accumulates in 
the box to such a degree as to depress the water, 
the ball-cock falls with it, and opens a valve in 
the top of the box, whieh suffers some of the air 
to escape. 1 ies 

When all the-steam is condensed, the motion of 
the fly attached to the machine brings the pisten 
up again, its valve now remaining. shut by its 
weight. On arriving at the top, it presses up the 
steam-valve, which admits the steam from the 
boiler to force it down as before. 

1 and m are two cranks, upon whose axis are 
two equal wheels working in each other, for the 
purpose of converting the perpendicular motion 
of the piston-rod into a rotatory motion, for 


working the machinery attached to it. 


But the most valuable part of this engine is in 


ay 


the construction of the piston) which Mr. Cart- 


ry wright made wholly of metal, and so as, by means 
~ of springs, to fit the cylinder very exactly. This 
not, only saves the expence and trouble of pack- 


ing, which they are obliged frequently to’ renew 


‘in all other engines, but also saves a great deal. 


of the piston, : 

__As it is evident, from its construction, that the 
whole of the steam is brought back again into the 
boiler, it affords the means of employing ardent: 
spirit instead of water, and thus saving a great 
deal of fuel, te 


of steam, on account of the more accurate fitting 


We cann6ét here find room to de- 
scribe more than one other variety, which is the 

_ high Pressure Steam Engine.—tin this construc- 
tion the operation is solely by the expansive force 
of the steam, which is not. condensed in. the 
manner of the atmospheric or Boulton’s engines. 
Steam being raised in a boiler, and heated: far 
beyond the boiling point, acquires a great expan- 
sive force, and exerts an immense pressure to 
escape from any. vessel it is confined in: this 
steam being admitted into one end of a cylinder, 
while a communication is opénetd>with the other 
end to the open air, will exert & pressure bpon 
the piston of the cylinder, and move it from one 
end to the other. Such is the principle of this 
engine. Its construction is tetailed in plates 163 
and 164; the former containing a perspective 
view of the whole engine, and the latter a section 
and elevation of it; the same letters of reference 
being used throughout. 44 is the boiler, being a 
cylinder of cast iron with a flaunch at one end to 
screw on the end a. The fire is contained in a 
cylinder BB, fig. 2, of wrought iron, included within 
the former and surrounded. with the water, the 
fire-grate CC extending across it, and the space 
beneath forming the ash-pit. At the farther end, 
the fire-place is connected with an iron tube, 
(shewn by the dark circle_in fig. 2), which returns 
through the lid «@ of the boiler, and turns up.at 
DD, forming the chimney whith conveys away 
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STEAM ENGINE. 


bottom of its motion, and by that means reverses 


the smoke. In the pipe Dis a small door bto 
remove the soot which may accumulate there. 
Fis a hole covered by a lid to clean the boiler, 
and F another of the same kind, to let off the 
water; ef are the gauge cocks for ascertaining 
the height of the water in the boiler; one is 
placed a small quantity above the intended water 
line, and the other as much below it: if, therefore, 
the cocks, when opened, both emit water, it shews 
the boiler\has too much water, or if on the other 
hand both give steam, the water is too low; as 
was the case with respect to Watt’s engine. On 
the top ef the boiler at Ga valve is fixed, and 
kept down by a kind of steelyard, loaded with a 
weight: if the pressure of the steam exceed 60 lbs. 
per square inch, so as to endanger the bursting of 
the boiler, this valve is lifted up by the pressure, 
and allows the excess of steam to escape. His 
the steam cyiinder fitted into the boiler; it is pro- 
vided with a piston g, and a lid with a stuffing box, 
through which the piston rod h passes, and is at 
its upper end fastened to a cross bar J, guided 
in a vertical motion by sliding upon two parallel 
iron rods KK, firmly fixed to the cylinder, and 
supported by stays LZ extending to the other end 
of the boiler. At the ends of the cross rod 7 two 
connecting rods MM are jointed, and these at 
their lower ends are connected with two eranks, 
upon an axis N, extending across beneath the cy- 
Yinder, and supported in: bearings made in the 
legs which support the boiler; one of these cranks 
is shown at 7 fig. 3, the other is only a pin fixed 
roto one of the arms of a fiy wheel OO. Now as 
the piston is alternately forced up and down by 
the pressure of the steam, it moves the rod J, and 
by the connecting rods M turns’the cranks, the 
fly wheel by its momentum regulating the mo- 
tion: the machinery the engine is adapted to is 
turned by a cog wheel fixed on the end of axis N, 
beyond the crank 2. It now remains to shew the 
means by which the steam is brought to act alter- 
nately on different sides of the piston: for this, 
see figs. 4 and 5, where H represents the cylinder, 
and k the flaunch by which it is fixed into the 
boiler. On one side of the cylinder above this 
flaunch a protuberance is cast to contain the four 
following passages: one at 1 opening béneath the 
flaunch, and therefore bringing steam from the 
boiler to the cock (represented by a small circle) 
which admits it either into the upper or lower 
ends of the cylinder; the former through the 
passage m, and the latter by a pipe » extending 
down close by the side of the cylinder to the 
Dottom. The last passage o is to allow the escape 
of the steam when it has passed through the en- 
gine. These four passages meet each other at 
right angles round the cock, which has two curved 
passages in it to connect the passages at proper 
times. When in the position fig. 4, the steam 
entering at 1 passes through n down to the bottom 
of the cylinder, and tends to force the piston up- 
wards: at the same time the passage m from the 
top of the cylinder is open to 0, allowing the 
steam contained in the upper part of the cylinder 
to escape to the open air as the piston rises by 
turning the cock a quarter round, this action is 
reversed; steam from being admitted through m, 
into the top of the cylinder, and the steam from 
the bottom escaping through n at 0, the motion of 
the cock’is produced by a short handle p, figs. 1 
and 3, fixed on it, and’ this is moved by pins q; pto~ 
jecting from a small rod r fixed to the rod I, and 
Consequently having the same motion, it moves 
the cock every time the piston is at the top or 


the movement. ; 
The steam escaping at the orifice o passes 
down through a pipe P, which is conducted into 
the’ open air. This ‘pipe is inclosed within an- 
other FR, leaving a small space all round between 
them: from this pipe is a small passage at the 
upper end leading into the end of the boiler; into 
this external pipe R at the lower end a pipe is 
joined, this brings cold water from a small pump 
worked by the engine, this water passes out into 
the boiler at the upper end, to supply the loss of | 
water in boiling; but in its passage, this water is 
heated nearly to boiling by the waste steam in 


the pipe P passing through it; and communicating — 


-a heat which would otherwise be lost; to regulate 


the velocity of the engifie, a small cock s, figs. 4 
and 5, is placed in the passage /, by which the 
quantity of steam admitted to the cylinder car 
be regulated, or suddenly cut off if the engine is 
wanted to be stopped. In engines which have a 


reguiay and constant load or resistance of work — 
opposed to them, this cock is moved by its handle, | 


ey te, 


till the engine has acquired its intended velocity; _ 
but in engines where the work performed is irre- - 


gular, an apparatus shewn in fig. 1 is introduced ; 
it is called the governor or regulator, and is 
equally applicable to avy other kind of steam 
engine, or to a water wheel. It consists of a ver= 


tical axis SS, to which two pendulums ¢#, with irom 


balls at their ends, are suspended by a joint at v= 


above this the pendulums have short arms ww, like > 


a pair of shears, and these atms are connected by 
iron reds with a ring 2, having liberty to slide up 
and down ‘upon the axis. This ring is encom-' 


passed by the end of a lever y, which is connected ~ 


by a similar lever z, which by a wire moves the 


handle of the regulating cock befote mentioned: 


The governors are turned by a pair of bevelled 
wheels at T receiving motion, by an endless strap 
V from a pulley W fixed on the‘axis of the fiy 
wheel OO, The operation of the machine is as 
follows: by'the revolution of the axis S;the cen- | 
trifugal force of the balls tt causes them to recede 
from the axis, and this by the joints w w draws 
down the end of the levers y and z, opening the 
regulating cock to admit just such a quantity of - 
steam as will work the engine at the proper ve- 
locity: now if by part of the resistance the engine’ — 
bas to overcome being removed (or by the steam 
being hotter and consequently more powerful) 
its velocity is increased, the balls being turned’ 
quicker fly out farther from the centre, and closé 
the cock till it comes to the right velocity again = 
if from opposite causes the engine moves too slow, 
the balls approach each other and open thie cock’ 
to give the engine a greater supply of steam; so 
that this governor always regulates the engine te 
work with the same velocity under all circum- 
stances: as indeed was observed in the descrip- 


tion of Watt’s machine, and is merely repeated 


here, to show the application to the present en- 
gine, ha er 
On. the Power of Steam Engines, and the Method of 
computing it. ct EG 
From the account which has beén given of thé — 
steam engine, and the mode of its operation, it 
must be evident that its power depends upon the 


breadth and height of the cylinder, or, in other — 


words, on the area of the piston and the length of 


its stroke. If we suppose that no force is Jost in — 


overcoming the inertia of the’ great beam, and — 
that the lever by which the power acts is equal to — 


i 
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the lever of resistance ; then, if steam ofa certain 
req’ force ig admitted above the piston q, pl. 
2, fig. 1. so as to press it downwards with a force 
at little more than 100 pounds, it will be able to 
raise a weight of 100 pounds hanging at the end 
of the great beam. When the piston has decended 
“to the bottom of the cylinder, through the space 
of 4 feet, the weight will have risen through the 
same Space, and 100 pounds raised through the 
height of 4 feet, during one descent of the piston, 
will expréss the mechanical power of the engine. 
But if the area of the piston g, and the length of 
the cylinder are doubled, while the expansive 
force of the steam, and the time of the piston’s 
’ descent remain the same, the mechanical energy 
of the engine will be quadruple, and will be re- 
presented by 200 pounds raised through the space 
_of 8 feet during the time of the piston’s descent, 
The power of steam engines, therefore, is ceteris 
paribus in the compound ratio of the area of the 
piston, and the length of the stroke. _ These ob- 
servations being premised, it will be easy to com- 
pute the power of steam engines of any size. 
Thus, let it be required to determine the power 
of steam engines, whose cylinder is 24 inches 
diameter, and which make 22 double strokes in a 
"minute, each stroke being 5 feet long, and the 
force of the steam being equal to a pressure of 12 
pounds avoitdupois upon every square inch. The 
‘diameter of the piston being multiplied by its cir- 
‘cumference, and divided by 4, will give its area in 
24 x a x 24 = ASA, 
the number of square inches exposed to the pres- 
‘sure of the steam. Now if we multiply this area 
by 12 pounds, the pressure upon every square 
inch, we will have 452.4 x 12= 5428.8 pounds the 
whole pressure upon the piston, or the weight 
which the engine is capable of raising. But since 
the engine performs 22 double strokes, 5 feet 
long in a minute, the piston must move through 
22x5 x 2= 220 feet in the same time; and there- 
fore the power of the engine will be represented 
by 5428.8 pounds avoirdupois, raised through 
220 feet. in a minute, or by 10.4 hogsheads of 
water, ale measure, raised through the same 
height in the same time. Now this is equivalent 
to 5498.8 x 220 =1194356 pounds, or 10.4 x 220= 
2288 hogsheads raised through the height of 1 foot 
In @ minute. This is the most unequivocal exe 


square inches; thus, 


pression of the mechanical power of any machine 


‘whatever that can possibly be obtained. But as 
steam engines were substituted in the room of 
horses, it has been customary to calculate their 
; mechanical energy in horse powers, or to find the 
number of horses which could perform the same 
work. This indeed is a very vague expression of 

wer, on account of the different degrees of 
strength which different horses possess, But, still, 
when we are told that a steam engine is equal to 
16 horses, we have a more distinct conception of 
its power, than when we are informed that it is 
capable of raising a number of pounds through a 
ertain space in a certain time. _ 

Messrs. Watt and Boulton suppose a horse ca- 
i “pable of raising 32,000 pounds avoirdupois, 1 foot 
highin a aninute, lake Dr. Desaguliers makes it 
: 27,500 pounds, and Mr. Smeaton only 22,916. If 
we divide, therefore, the number of pounds which 
i any steam engine can raise 1 foot high in a 
| minute, by these three numbers, each quotient 
will represent the number of horses to which the 
| €ngine is equivalent. Thas, in the present ex- 


Sr E 
ample, 1194238 s= 371 horses, according to Watt itd 
Boulton ; 4434338 = 431 horses, according to De- 
saguliers 3 and * 438 = 521 horses, according to 
Smeaton. In this calculation it is supposed that 
the engine works only eight hours a day; so that 
if it. wrought during the whole 24 hours, it would 
be equivalent to thrice the number of Renees 
found by the preceding rule. 

Before concludixg this articlé, we shall state 
the performance of some of these engines, as de-~ 
termined by experiment. An engine whose cy= 
linder is 31 inches in diameter, and which makes 
17 double strokes per minute, is equivalent to 40 
horses, working day and night, and burns 11,000 
pounds of Staffordshire coal per day.» When the 
cylinder is 19 inches, and the engine makes 25 
strokes of 4 feet each per minute, its power is 
equal to that of 12 horses working constantly, 
and burns 8,700 pounds of coals per day. And @ 
cylinder of 24 inches which makes 22 strokes ef 
5 feet each, performs the work of 20 horses, work- 
ing constantly, and burns 5,500 pounds of coals, 
Mr. Boulton has estimated their performance in 
a different manner, He states, that. 1 bushel. of 
Newcastle coals, containing 84 “pounds, will raise 
30: million pounds 1 foot high; that it will 
grind and dress 11 bushels of wheat ; that it will 
slit and draw into nails 5 ewt. of i iron ; that it 
will drive 1,000 cotton spindles, with all the pre- 
paration thachinery, with the proper velocity ; and 
that these effects are equivalent to the work of 10 
horses, (Brewster's Ferguson. ) 

The largest steam engine which we believe has 
ever been erected was set up in 1811, by Mr. S, 
Mayle, at Chauwater mine, in Cornwall. It is 
equal in power to 1010 horses ; 3 and is employed 
in keeping dry by pumps a mine of 100 fathoms 
deep. 

STEATITE, i in mineralogy, soap-stone, a 
species of talc. See TaLcum.’ . : 

STEATOCE/LE.  (craroxnan 5 from Sia» 
suet, and «Ay, a tumor.). A collection of a 
suetty substance in the scrotum, 

STEATOMA. (ciarwua 5 from seue, suet, } 
An encysted. tamor, whose contents are of a 
suetty consistence. 

STEED. s. (reeva, Saxon.) A horse for 
state or war (Pope). 

STEEL, iron united with carbon. See 
Iron. Steel has properties distinct from those 
of iron, which render it of superior value, 
From its higher degree of hardness, it admits a 
finer polish and assumes a brighter colour, 
When tempered, it possesses a higher degree 
of elasticity, and is also more sonorous. It is 
more weakly attracted by the loadstone, it re- 
ceives more slowly the magnetic power, but it 
-preserves it longer. When exposed to a moist 
air, it does not. contract rust $0 easily as iron. 
It is also heavier, increasing in weight, ac- 
cording to Chaptal, ove hundred and seven= 
tieth part, M. Rinman has given, as the 
result of several accurate experiments on dif- 
ferent kinds of steel, the following specific 
gravity 7,795, while he makes ductile i iron 
7,700, and crude i iron 7,251. 

All iron is ‘convertible into steel by exposing 
it to a certain degree of heat for a certain time, 
along with a quantity of charcoal. Chemists 
differ in opinion concerning the nature and, 
effects of this process. Some oe steel is 
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STEEL. 


oduced by absorbing a quantity of caloric or 
Ba in a latent state, as the older chemists had 
said it was formed by absorbing phlogiston. 
Lavoisier seems to have ascribed the qualities 
of steel to a slight degree of oxydation, others 
to a combination with plumbago or black 
lead, and others to an union with carbon. In 
agreeing with those who say the formation of 
‘steel is owing to carbon, we do not differ es- 
‘sentially from those who attribute it to plum- 
‘bago; for the art of chemistry has now found 
‘that these substances are very nearly allied. 
‘Plumbago is a true charcoal combined with a 
little iron. The brilliant charcoal of certain 
vegetable substances, more especially when 
formed by distillation in close vessels, possesses 
all the characters of plumbago.. The charcoal 
of animal substances possesses characters still 
more peculiarly resembling it. Like it they 
are difficult to incinerate, they leave the same 
impression on the hands and upon paper ; they 
likewise contain iron, and become converted 
into carbonic acid by combustion, When 
animal substances are distilled bya strong fire, 
a very fine powder sublimes, which attaches 
itself to the inner part of the neck of the re- 
tort, and this substance may be made into ex- 
cellent black lead pencils. 

There are two ways of making steel, name- 
ly, by fusion and by cementation. The first 
way is used to convert iron into steel immedi- 
ately from the ore, or from crude or cast-iron. 
By the second way, bar-iron is exposed to a 
long continued heat, surrounded by charcoal. 
Hach of these ways has advantages peculiar to 
itself; but the same causes in fact predomi- 
nate in both, fer both kinds of steel are pro- 
duced by heat and charcoal. The only dif- 
. ference between the two methods is this: in 
making steel by fusion, the charcoal is not so 
equally defended from the access of air, as in 
the other way. 

Swedenborgius has given the following de- 
scription of the method used in Dalecarlia, 
for making steel from cast-iron. The ore 
from which the crude iron to be converted into 
steel is obtained is of a good kind. It is black, 
friable, and composed of nrany small grains, 
and it produces very tough iron, The con- 
version into steel is made upon a forge-hearth, 
something smaller than common. ‘The sides 
and bottom are made of cast-iron. The tuyere 
is placed, with very little inclination, on one 
of the side plates. The breadth of the fire- 

lace is fourteen inches; its length is greater. 
The lower part of the tuyere is six inches and 
a half above the bottom. In the interior part 
of the fire-place, there Is an oblong opening 
for the flowing of the superfuous scorie. The 
workmen first put scoriz on the bottom, then 
chareoal and powder of charcoal, and upon 
these the cast-iron run or cut into small pieces. 
They cover the iron with more charcoal, and 
excite the fire. When the pieces of iron are of 
a red white, and before they begin to melt, they. 
stop the bellows, and carry the mass under a 
large hammer, where they break it into pieces 
of three or four pounds each. ‘The picees are 


again brought: to the hearth, and laid withiw 
reach of the workrhan, who plunges some of 
them into the fire,.and covers them with coal.. 
The bellows are made to blow slowly till the 
iron is liquefied. Then the fire is increased 3 

and when the fusion has been long enough 

continued, the scoriz are allowed to flow out ;_ 
and at that time the iron hardens. The work-. 
man adds more of the pieces of crude iron, 

which he treats in the same manner: and so 

on a third and a fourth time, till he obtains a 

mass of steel of about a hundred pounds, which 

is generally done in about four hours. This 

mass is raised and carried to the hammer, 

where it is forged and cut into four pieces, 

which are farther beat into square bars four or 

five feet long. When the steel is thus forged, 

it is thrown into water that it may be easily 
broken ; for it is yet crude and coarse grained. 

The steel is then carried to another hearth 

similar to the former, and there broken in 

pieces. These pieces are laid regularly in the 

fire-place, first two parallel, upon which seven 
or eight others are placed across; then a third 

row across the second in such a manner, that 

there is space left between those of the same 

row. The whole is then covered with char- 

coal, and the fire is excited. In about half or 
three quarters of an hour the pieces are made_ 
hot enough, and are then taken from the fire, 

one by one, to the hammer, to be forged into 

little bars from half a foot to two feet long, 

and while hot are thrown into water to be 

hardened. Of these pieces sixteen or twenty 
are put together, so as to makea bundle, which 

is heated and welded, and afterwards forged 

into bars tfour inches thick, which are then 

broken into pieces of convenient length for 

use. 

The method of converting iron into steel by 
cementation is a very simple process. It con 
sists solely in exposing it for a certain time to 
a strong degree of heat, while closely covered 
with charcoal, and defended from the external 
air. The furnaces employed for converting 
ivon into steel (says a manufacturer of. this 
metal), are of different sizes; some capable of 
converting only three or four tons weight, 
while others are capacious enough to contain 
from seven to eight or ten tons. The ont- 
sides of these furnaces rise up in the form of a 
cone, or sugar-leaf, to the height of a very con- 
siderable number of feet. Jm the inside, *op- 
posite to each other, are placed two very long” 
chests, made either of stone, or of bricks, ca= 
pable of bearing the strongest fire; which is 
placed between the two chests. The bars of 
iron, after the bottom is furnished with a ne- 
cessary quantity of charcoal dust, are laid in 
stratum super stratum, with intermediate beds 
of the charcoal dust, to such a height of the 
chests, as only to admit of a good bed at top; 
which is then all covered over to prevent the 
adinission: of the common air; which, could © 
it procure an entrance, would greatly injure 
the operation. The iron being thus situated, — 
the fire is lighted , which is some time before 
it can be raised to a sufficient degree of he 
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to produce any considerable effect. After 
which it is continued for so many days as the 
operator may judge proper; only now and 
then drawing out what they call a proof bar. 
This is done by openings fit for the purpose at 
the ends of the ‘chest, which are easily and 
with expedition stopped up again, without 
oceasioning any injury to the contents left be- 
hind. When the operator apprehends the 
‘conversion is sufficiently completed, the fire is 
suffered to go out, and the furnace, with its 
contents, is left gradually to cool. This may 
take up several days: after which the furnace 
js discharged by taking out the bars of steel 
and the remainder of the charcoal dust. 

There is a mamufactdry established in the 

arish of Cramond, about five miles from 


dinburgh, in which this method is practised 


with great success. Great quantities of steel 
are made there, which we have reason to be- 
lieve is of as excellent a quality as any that 
ean be procured from other countries. 

When the charcoal is taken out it is found 
as black as before it was introduced into the 
furnace, unless by accident the external air 
has got admittance. The bars preserve their 


exterior form only; the surface frequently ex- 


hibits a great number of tumours or blisters, 
whence they are called blistered steel. 

The hardness of steel is much increased by 
tempering. This consists in heating it to a 
red heat, and then plunging it suddenly into 
cold water. If it be allowed to cool slowly, 
it still preserves its ductility ; or if it be heated 
again after being tempered, it loses its hard- 
ness, and again beeomes ductile. In heating 
steel for tempering it, the most remarkable 
circumstance is, the different colours it as- 
‘sumes according to the degree of heat it has 
received. As it is gradually heated it becomes 
white, then yellow, orange, purple, violet, and 
at last of a deep blue colour. See Iron. 

STEEL. a. Made of steel (Chapman). 

To STEEL. v. a. (fram the noun.) 1. To 

point or edge with steel (Shakspeare). 2. To 
make hard or firm (Addison). 
STEELY. a. (from steel.) 1. Made of steel 
(Gay). 2. Hard; firm (Sidney). 
- STEELE (Sir Richard), a writer of great 
celebrity, was born in Dublin, but in what 
he is unknown. His father was a counsel- 
jor and private secretary to James, the first 
@uke of Ormond. He received his education 
at the Charter-house school, in London. He 
became an author first, as he tells-us himself, 
when an ensign of the guards. He wrote for 
his own use a little work called The Christian 
Hero; this book he dedicated to lord Cutts, 
who afterwards appointed him his secretary, 
and procured him a captain’s commission in 
lord Luicas’s regiment of fusileers. His next 
appearance as a writer was in the office of Ga- 
zetteer. His comedy of The Funeral; or, 
Grief & la Mode, was acted in 1702, and was 
“very successful. The Tender Husl%&nd, came 
out in 1703, and The Lying Lovers, in 1704, 
‘In 1709 he began The Tatler, and ended it in 
4711, This paper greatly increased his repu- 


‘made ‘him a present of 5001. 
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tation and interest, and he was soon after made 


one of the commissioners of the stamp office. 
He next published, in concert with Addison, 
The Spectator, the first number of which 
appeared March Ist, 1711; after that The 
Guardian,. begun March 12th, 1713; then 
The Englishman, October 6th, the same year, 
Having a design to serve in the last parliament 
of queen Anne, he resigned his place’ of com- 
missioner of the stamp office in 1713, and was 
chosen member for Stockbridge,\in Hamp- 
shire; but he did not sit long in thie House of 
Commons, being expelled for. writing The 
Englishman, being the close of a paper so 
called, and The Crisis. Soon after the acces- 
sion of George I. he was knighted, and ap- 
pointed surveyor of the royal stables at Hamp- 
ton-Court, and governor of the royal company 
of comedians. He was about this time-chosen 
member for Boroughbridge, in Yorkshire, and 
after the suppression of the rebellion in the 
north, was made one of the commissioners of | 
the forfeited estates in Scotland. In 1722 his 
comedy of The Conscious Lovers was acted 
with great success; and published with a de- 
dication to the king, for which his majesty 
He died at his 
seat at Llangunnor, in Caermarthenshire, in 
1729. He published many other works be- 
sides those first mentioned. He was a ready 
writer, well versed in polite literature, and of 
an exceeding lively genius, but not equal in 
any respect to his friend Addison. (/V atkins ) 

STEELYARD, or STILLYARD, in mecha-~ 
nies, a kind of balance, called also, statera 
Romana, or the Roman balance, by means of 
which the weights of different bodies are dis- 
covered by using one single weight only, 

The common steelyard consists of an iron 
beam in which is assumed a point at pleasure, 
on which is raised a perpendicular. |On the 
shorter arm is hung a scale or bason to receive 
the bodies weighed: the moveable weight is 
shifted backward and forward on the beam, 
till it be a counterbalance to 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. 
pounds placed in the scale; and the points are 
noted where the constant weight weighs, as 1, 
2, 3,4, &c. pounds. From this construction 
of the steelyard, the manner of using it Is evi- 
dent. But the instrument is very liable to de- 
ceit, and therefore is not much used in ordi- 
nary commerce. 

SrezLyarpd (Chinese). The Chinese carry 
this statera about them to weigh their gems, 
and other things of value. ‘The beam or yaxd 
is asmail rod of wood or ivory, about a foot in 
length: upon this are three rules of measure, 
made of a fine silver-studded work; they all 
hegin from tne end of the beam, whence the 
first is extended 8 inches, the second 61, the 
third 81. The first is the European measure, 
the other two seem to be Chinese measures. 
At the other end of the yard hangs a round 
scale, and at three several distances from this 
end are fastened so many slender strings, as 
different points of suspension, ‘The first di- 
stance makes 13 or £ of an inch, the second 32, 
or double the first, and the third 4¢ or triple of 
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the first. When they weigh any thing, they 
hold up the yard by some one of these strings, 
and hang a sealed weight, of about I 40z. troy 
weight, upon the respective divisions of the 
rule, as the thing requires. Grew’s Museum, 
. 369. 

; STEELYARD (Spring), is a kind of portable 
balance, serving to weigh any matter, from 1 
"to about 40 pounds. — . 7 

It is composed of a brass or iron tube, into 

which goes a rod, and about that is wound a 
' spring of tempered steel in a spiral form. On 
"this rod are the divisions of pounds and parts of 

ounds, which are made by successively hang- 

ing on, to a hook fastened to the other end, 1, 

2, 3,4, &c. pounds. 

Now the spring being fastened by a screw to 

the bottom of the rod, the greater the weight 

is that is hung upon the hook, the more will 
the spring be contracted, and consequently a 
greater part of the rod will come out of the 
tube; the proportions or quantities of which 
greater weights are indicated by the figures ap- 
pearing against the extremity of the tube. 

For an account of other steelyards, especially 

the curious and accurate one constructed by 

IM. Paul of Geneva, see the 2d vol, of Dr. 

Gregory's Mechanics. © 

STEELYARD swiNG. Inthe Philos. Trans. 

(no. 462, sect. 5) is given an account of a 
steelyard swing, proposed as a mechanical 
method of assisting children labouring under 
deformities, owing to the contraction of the 
muscles on one side of the body. The crooked 
person is suspended with cords under his arm, 
and these are placed at equal distances from 
the centre of the beam. It is supposed that 
the gravity of the body will affect the con- 
tracted side, so as to put the muscles upon the 
stretch ; and hence by degrees the defect may 
be remedied. 

STEENBERGEN, a strong town of Dutch 
Brabant, in the marquisateof Berzen-op-Zoom, 
Yt has a communication with the Maese, and 

ts seven miles N. of Bergen-op-Zoom, and 17 
W. of Breda. Lon. 4. 28 E, Lat. 51. 32 N. 

STEENKEER, a town of Norway, in the 
ees of Drontheim, 36 miles N.E. of 
Drontheim. Lon. 11. 34 E.- Lat. 63. 50 N. 

STEENKIRK, a village of Austrian Hai- 
nault, famous: for the victory obtained over 
William ITI, in 1692, by the duke of Lux- 
emburg. It is 15 miles N. of Mons, and 16 
W. of Brussels. . 

STEENWYCK, a strong town of the 


United Provinces, in Overyssel, seated on the 


river Aa; 20 miles S.E. of Slooten, and 32 N. - 


of Deventer, Lon. 5.50E. Lat. 52.50 N. 
STEEP. a. (rzeap, Sax.) Rising or descend. 
ing with great inclination (Addison). 
STEEP. s. Precipice ; ascent or descent an- 
proaching to perpendicularity (Dryden). 
Lo StTzEp. v. a. (stippen, Dutch.) To soak : 
fo macerate ; to imbue ; to dip (Bacon). 
STEE’PLE. (rzeopel, ytypel, Saxon.) A 
_turret of a church, generally furnished with 
bells, Steeples. are denominated from. their 
form, either spires or towers; the first are such 


¢ 
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as ascend continually diminishing either conic- 
ally or pyramidally.. The latter are mere 


| rideusni tas , and are covered a-top platform- 


ike. In each kind there is usually a sort of 


windows, or apertures, to let out the sound, 


and so contrived at the same time as to trans- 
mit it downwards. 

Mr. Richard Lovell Edgeworth has lately 
erected a spire of a new construction on the 
tower of the church of Edgeworthstown, in’ 
Ireland: in which his object was to lessen the 
expence of adding this great ornament to a 
steeple. As he completely succeeded, and his 
method is both new and ingenious, we are per- 
suaded our readers will read with pleasure his | 
own account of the plan and operations, as 
given in the 30th vol. of Nicholson’s Journal. 

“« This spire is fifty feet high from the base 
to the star by which it is crowned. See plate 
166, fig. 1, which is a section of. the tower, 
the spire, and part. of the machinery. The 
spire was made withinside of the tower, and, 
when completely finished, was drawn. up in a 
few. minutes by machinery, and placed on the 
tower, where it now stands. It consists of a 
skeleton of hammered English iron, covered 
with strong Welsh slates, capped where they 
meet on the skeleton by large copper beading, 
which, with the slates, is fastened to the skele« - 
ton by copper bands and cramps. The whole 
is well painted, and covered with sand, sa as 
to imitate stone, . a her | 

“« The skeleton was formed of eight bars of 
iron, 45 feet long, two inches and a half broad, — 
and three quarters of an inch thick. These 
dimensions were chosen because they are those 
of common bars, that are sold by ironmongers. | 
These bars are usually fourteen or fifteen feet 
Jong, and I had them welded in a common 
forge to the length that was requisite. Eight — 
of these were disposed octagonally upon a base, 
fig. 3, about nine feet in diameter, which is 
nearly the diameter of the tower. It was made 
of bar iron an inch square. 

‘* Before the spire was put together in the 
tower, the parts were previously fitted on the 


‘ground, not perpendicularly, but lying side- 


ways, so that each bar could be easily reached _ 
by the workmen. With this view I took ad- 
vantage of a saw-pit, which permitted half the — 
base to lie below the ground, while the apex, 
or point of the spire, was supported by a bench 
on the surface of the ground# This enabled 
me to assemble and fii. the bars which were 
necessary for cross braces, and to combine the — 
bars accurately round the spindle of the wea- — 
ther-cock, and to secure them by a ring of iron, 
“The base above mentioned, fig. 3, con- 
sisted of four bars of iron, flattened where they 
crossed each other, with a hole through the. 
middle of each, that received a bolt to bind 
them together. The ends of each of these 
bars were so formed, with cheeks, as to pere- 
mit the bars that composed the spire to lodge 
within them, and to he fastened to them by 
screw bolts. Light flat bars d, d, d, held by © 
the same screw bolts, were placed between the — 
bars of the spire, to keep themat due distances — 
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from each other, thus forming a species of 
diaphragm, fig. 3, where A represents the di-~ 
aphragm resembling the rudiments of a spider’s 
web, ccc, &c. the cheeks of each transverse 
par of the diaphragm, and b 6d the bolts which 
connect them with the legs of the spire. 

<«¢ Beside these diametrical supports there 
are four bars, BB, fig, 6, twenty feet long, 
placed obliquely from the bottom of one bar to 
the opposite bar, to which they are cennected 
by screw bolts, thus forming angular braces. 

<¢ The spindle of the weathercock rises five 
feet above the apex of the spire, and, passing 
downward through the junction of the bars, it 
is inserted into a solid diaphragm under and 
against which it is keyed by a forelock. 

<¢ Beside this diaphragm, and that which 
forms the base of the spire, there are three. 
others D DD, fig. 6, of a construction similar 
to that of the lowest diaphragm, placed at equal 
distances from each other. It is to be ob- 
served, that the cheeks or ends of the three 
upper diaphragms project beyond the upright 
legs of the spire, to assist in supporting the 
slates; but the cheeks of the lower diaphragm 
take in not more than two inches of the feet 
of the bars of the spire; which feet, as may be 
seen at fig. 4, are considerably broader than 
the rest of the bars. 

<¢ At B, fig. 4, a tenon is formed at the heel 
-of the foot of each bar, which is to receive a 
key, or forelock, to fasten the spire to the 
tower after it has been raised to its place. 
_ © To raise and guide this spire, a pedestal, 
the plan and section of which are seen at fig. 
2, and 6, was constructed. It consists of a 
top and base, each formed of four pieces of 
deal six inches square, and of eight jambs, or 
uprights, of the same breadth and thickness, 
and ten feet high, mortised into the base and 
top, so as to stand nearly under the eight legs 
ofthe spire when it is raised upon it. See fig. 
6, where J J J show the position of these up- 
rights. The uprights are strengthened by 
braces, 0 b0, so as to prevent them from 
sacking, or moving obliquely. ‘The pedestal 
was furnished with eight wheels six inches in 
diameter, at its upper corners ;' and with eight 
‘similar wheels at its ldwer corners; as in the 
plan, fig. 2, and in the section, fig. 6, w w. 

<© To facilitate and guide the movement of 
this pedestal upwards, the tower was lined at 
each corner with thin planks, P P, fig. 1, fas- 
tened to the walls perpendicularly, and ad- 
justed with care. Against these planks the 
wheels of the pedestal moved upwards with 
little friction, keeping the spire perpendicular 


-. ¥n its ascent. 


«« When this pedestal was adjusted, the ske- 
leton, which had been fitted on the ground, 
_ was taken to pieces. 

«The base, or lower diaphragm, upon 
which the bars had been adjusted, was placed 
and fastened in a temporary manner on the 
pedestal, The long bars were drawn up, one 
by one, into. the tower above the platform and 

- their feet were inserted into the cheeks of the 
base, or lower diaphragm; where they were 
secured by bolts, my, Sr described, The other 


diaphragms and the cross braces were then in- 
serted between the iron bars, and firmly bolted 
to them. : 

«* By the favour of Messrs. Worthington 
and Co..of Penrhyn, I was furnished with 


excellent slates of dimensions sufficiently large 


to cover the spaces between the bars, which, at 
the base, were nearly four feet wide. The 
slates were two. feet six inches high, and nearly 
an inch thick*. These slates were sawed to 
fit upon the ribs where they met, and they 
were rabbeted with the saw and chisel to lap 
over each other, so as to keep out water. They 
were so well joined by these means as to pre- 
sent one even surface, on which the courses of 
the slates scarcely appeared through the paint. 
These joints might by additional paint have 
been entirely concealed, but their appearance 
was thought to be advantageous, as it gave an 
idea of solidity from its nearer resemblance to 
stone. 

‘© It remains to show how. the slates were 
fastened to the iron upon which they were 
placed. For this purpose grooves about one 
quarter of an inch deep were sawed in the up- 
per surface of each slate, parallel to the bars, 
and at the distance of nearly two inches from 
them. A copper capping, nearly semicircular, 
and about four inches in diameter, was placed 
so as to cover the joints of the slates, where 
they met the bars, sinking into the grooves, 
which were just sufficiently wide to receive 
the copper. ‘he copper by its shape and elas~ 
ticity caught in the grooves, so as to form 
when painted, a covering perfectly impervious 
to rain and snow. : 

«< To fasten these copper caps and the slates 
to the skeleton of the spire a contrivance was 
adopted, which requires some detail to become 
intelligible. The general idea was to fasten 
the capping and the slates from within, so as 
to leave no holes to be stopped on the outside 
by putty or paint. Fig. 7 is a*section of the 
slates on a larger scale than that of the spire, 
where they join on the rib of the copper cap-~ 
ping; and of a collar, or band, by which they 
are connected with an iron cramp that passes 
round the inside of the rib, and, hooking into 
the collar or band, is wedged within against 
the inside of the rib. In looking at this sec- 
tion, care must be taken to distinguish the cire 
cular edge of the copper capping from the 
edge of the band or collar. he band, 


* << The slates were first cut with sand, and 
such saws as are used for cutting marble. Though 
this is the method followed at Penrhyn, I found 
common saws of a smaller size, such as are 
usually sold for half a crown, far more ex- 

editious. 

‘¢ In eutting the grooves, that receive the cop- 
per capping, I employed thin saws with a wooden 
back, which was held in the hand of the workmen. 
To make these saws, I cuf the blade of small saws 
into four parts with common tinkers’ shears, 

“¢ Air holes in form of a quatre feuille were made 
near the top of the spire, to permit the circulation 
of air, and they serve also to facilitate the appli- 
cation of a moveable scaffold, whenever the spire 

requires new painting.” 
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as may be seen in the drawing, is twice as 
thick as the capping. In this section of all 
these parts, as connected me a C is the 
eopper capping ; S§, the band or collar; H H, 
the cramp or holdfast; and W, the wedge. 

«The whole of this apparatus for fastening 
the slates succeeded to my wishes : it was easily 
executed by common workmen; the parts 
were easily put together; and, when adapted 
to their several places, they held the slates and 
their capping firmly upon the bars, at the same 
time producing a very good effect by raising a 
bold and ornamental moulding, or torus, fig. 7, 
on every angle of'the spire, It is searcely ne- 
cessary to add, that part of the lower corner of 
each slate was cut away at A to permit the 
cramps to pass through, and to embrace the 
iron rib ; and that the ends of the diaphragms 
were permitted to extend beyond the outward 
surface of the ribs, to support the perpendicu- 
lar pressure of the slates. Such slates as were 
not thus supported rested upon the rabbets of 
- those that were beneath them. 

** ‘The machinery by which the spire, when 
it was thus finished, was drawn up, must now 
be described. 

** The plan of the pedestal, the top and bot- 
tom of which are similar, is represented at fig. 
2, where 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. are the bottoms of the 
eight jambs, or uprights, of the pedestal ; and 
W W, &c. the wheels or vollers. 

“* A section of the pedestal, fig. 6, is*drawn 
in the inside of the section of the tower. 

“« bb, cross braces. | 

** DD the base, or lower diaphragm of the 
spire, resting on the pedestal, to which it is at- 
tached by four bolts (of which two only are 
seen in the section) with forelocks, F F, so as 
to be easily detached from each other. 

“ LLLL, the legs of the spire. 

“DD, the diaphragms, 

«« S, the spindle of the weathercock, passing 
Pees the apex of the spire. 

*< C, a conical collar, or ring, enclosing the 
top of the legs. A shoulder is formed on the 
spindle,:and rests on this ring ; and as the col- 
jar, or ring, projects a little above the tops of 
the legs of the spire, it could be forced down- 


wards till the shoulder touehes the tops of all: 


the legs, which are cut even and horizontal at 
top, so as to permit the collar, the legs of the 
spire, and the spindle, to be firmly bound toge- 
ther. This is done by means of a mortise, or 
keyhole, formed in the lower part of the spindle 
which passes through the small solid diaphragm 
d, against which it is wedged by the forelock f. 

“« The heels of all the bars, with the tenon 
at B, fig. 4, (where it is drawn upon a larger 
scale) pass through consols, XX, fig. 1, of 
stone capped with cast iron that project from 
the wall of the tower. The iron cappings of 
these consols, fig. 8, are made of cast iron, 
and have apertures left in them, through which 
the heels of the bars which form the spire 
may pass. When they have all been raised 
through the consols, eight washers, fig. 9, 
with a mortise, m, in the-centre of each of 
them, are laid upon the consols, and, the spire 
being allowed to descend, the tenons in the 


heels of the bars fall into the mortises, and 
rest upon the consols, and eight other washers 
are placed upon the tenons under the consols, 
beneath which they are keyed by forelocks. 

«PT, fig. 1, the walls of the tower. 

«WW, the horizontal windlasses, over 
which two of the ropes were coiled once round 
with weights tung to them. ' 

“‘rr, pullies, over which the ropes passed. 
Of these there were ten sets, with weights, to 
counter poise the pedestal and spire. 

«* hh, handspikes. . 

‘© Four men were sufficient to work both 
the windlasses ; and on the 19th of this month, 
before a very respectable concourse of specta- 
tors, the spire was drawn up without difficulty 
or noise in eighteen minutes. It was soon 
detached from its pedestal, and fixed in its . 
proper place on the censols with the washers 
and keys, or forelocks. 

‘‘ A sufficient number cf the counterba- 
lancing weights were cut off by shears; and 
the men who had worked the windlasses de- 
scended upon the pedestal to the bottom of 
the tower. cia 

“A plumbline was hung from the top of 
ihe spire within side, by which it was properly 
adjusted; and by a few wedges it was plied 
perfectly upright. phir 

“*To add security to the connection be- 
tween the spire and the tower, iron cramps of 
seven or eight feet long were hooked into the 
mortises, which had served to join the legs of 
the spire to the pedestal, and were firmly fas- 
tened to the walls of the tower by proper hold- 
fasts: so that, though the spire and tower ma 
be blown down together, itis scarcely possible 
that they can be severed by the violence of any 
storm. 

“<The cost of this spire has not yet been 
entirely ascertained, but it does not exceed one 
hundred and fifty guineas. A spire of the 
same dimensions, built of Portland stone; 
would in this country cost at least six times 
this sum, and if it. were formed of the lime- 
stone of the country, it would cost four or five 
hundred pounds, a 

** I was this day, September the 22d, 1811, 
enabled to determine whether strong wind had 
any sensible effect on the spire, as its spindle 
happens to coincide with a vertical wire of a 
transit instrument in my observatory. The 
violence of a sudden squall did not seem in the 
least to affect it. . 

‘« T have therefore reason to hope that it will 
remain undisturbed by future storms: and, as 
a thunderstorm passed over this place the night 
before, I trust that the conductor, which has 
been attached to the iron legs, will secure the 
spire from the effects of lightning, 1 

“« It has occurred to me’since the spire was 
finished, that, instead of a temporary wooden 
pedestal, an iron permanent pedestal might be 
substituted, which might be formed by a cons 
tinuation of the legs of the spire. At the base 
of this pedestal, if it were thought necessary, — 
a brick arch might be turned on the lowest 
diaphragm. This would add weight, and con... 
sequently solidity to the mass, This pedestal 
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ST eh 
must be connected with the tower by hold- 
fasts and wedges. : 
«© T mention this, not because | find any in- 
convenience in what I have executed, but to 


communicate to the public all that has oc- 


curred to rne on this subject,” 

STEE’PLY. ad. (from steep.) With preci- 
pitous declivity. 

STEE/PNHSS. s, (from steep.) Precipitous 
‘declivity (Addison). 

‘STEE'PY. a. (from steep.) Having a preci- 
pitous declivity (Dryden). é 

STEER. s. (yzyne, Saxon; stier, Dutch.) 
A young bullock (Spenser). 

‘To STEER. v. a. (¢ceeonan, pzypan, Saxon; 
stieren, Dutch.) To direct; to guide in a pas- 
sage (Spenser). 

To Steer. v.n. Todirect acourse (Locke). 

STEE/RAGE. ‘s. (from steer.) 1. The act 
or practice of steering (Spect.). 2. Direc- 
tion ; regulation of a course (Shak.). 3. That 
by which any course is guided (Dryden). 4. 
Regulation or management of any thing 
(Swift). 0 

SrreRAGE, on board a ship, that part of the 
ship next below the quarter-deck, before the 
bulk-head of the great cabin, where the steers- 
man stands in most ships of war. See the next 
article. 

STEERING, in navigation, the directing 
a vessel from one place to another by means of 
the helm and rudder. He is held the best 
steersman who causes the least motion in put- 
ting the helm over to and again, and who best 
keeps the ship from making yaws, that is, 
from running in and out. ‘The perfection of 
steering, indeed, consists in a vigilant atten- 
tion to the motion of a ship’s head, so as to 
check every deviation from the line of her 
course in the first instant of motion, and in 
applying as little of the power of the helm as 
possible. By this she will run more uniformly 
ima straight path: whereas, if a greater effort 
of the helm is employed it will produce a 


greater declination from the course, increase 
_ the difficulty of steering, and make a crooked 


and irregular track through the water. ‘There 
are three methods of steering: 1. By any mark 
on the land, so as to keep the ship even by it. 
2. By the compass, which is by keeping the 
ship’s head on such a rhumb or point of ‘the 


va compass, as best leads to port. 3. To steer as 


one is bidden, or conned, which, in a great 
ship, is the duty of him who is taking his turn 
atthe helm. It is the duty of the steersman 
to watch the head of the ship, by the land, by 
clouds, and by the heavenly bodies ; because, 
though the course is in general regulated by 
the compass, the vibrations’ of the needle are 
not so instantly perceived as the sallies of the 
ship’s head to the right or the left. 
~STEE/RSMATE. Sreez/rsmMan. s. (steer 
and man, or mate.) A pilot; one who steers a 
ship (L’Estrange).° a ) 
~ STEGANO/GRAPHY. s. (snyeavog and yer- 
gw.) The art of secret writing (Bailey). 
~STEGNO'TIC. a. (ceywixo;.) Binding ; ren- 


- dering costive (Bailey). 
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STE’LE. s. (pzela, Saxon stele, Dutch.) 
A stalk ; a handle. 

STELLA (James), a painter, born at Lyons 
in 1596. He applied himself very early to 
painting ; and succeeded so well, that at twenty 
he went:to Rome for improvement. As he 
was passing through Fiorence, the great duke 
Cosmo de Medicis employed him ; and per- 
ceiving him to be a man of genius, assigned 
him lodgings and a pension. He afierwards 
visited Paris, and was patronized by the king, 
who allowed him a good pension and lodgings 
in the Louvre. Here he gave great satisfac- 
tion, and was honoured with the order of St. 
Michael. He died in 1647. He had a fine 
genius, and all his productions are wonder- 
fully easy. 

SrevLLa (Francis), the brother and discipleof 
the preceding, was born at an in 1601, and - 
travelled with his brother in Italy ; but though 
a good painter, he did not equal James. He 
died in 1661. ~ 

STELLAR. a.(from stella, Latin.) Astral ; 
relating to the stars (Ji/¢on). | 

STELLARIA.  Siitch-wort. Chickweed, 
In botany, a genus of the class decandria, 
order trigynia. Calyx five-leaved, spreading ; 
petals five, deeply cloven; capsule superior, 
one-celled, many-seeded, six-toothed at top. 
Eighteen species, chiefly natives of Europe ; 
seven found wild in the wet woods, wastes, pas- 
tures, rivulets, or ditches of our own country. 

STELLARIS, in mineralogy, a genus of 
the class earths, order calcareous. Consisting 
of carbonat of lime, a smaller proportion of 
silex, and a little water and oxyd of iron; 
fibrous in a stellate manner, of a silky lustre, 
soft, parasitical ; easily melting ‘in the fire, 
with ebullition; partly soluble in nitric acid, 
with effervescence. One specie; only, 5S. 
Transylvanize ; found near Unterschebesch in 
Transylvania, in the harder kind of marmor 
micans, white or sea-green. Gmelin suspects 
it may be a zeolite. 

STE’/LLATE. a. (stellatus, Latin.) Pointed 
in the manner of a painted star (Boy/e). 

STELLATE LEAVES. (Stella, a star.) Stel- 
lata folia. In botany, cum folia plura quam 
duo verticillatim caulem ambiunt. When more 
leaves than two (seldom fewer than four, fre-. 
quently six, eight or more) surround the stem 
in a whorl; or radiate from the stem like the 
spokes of a wheel; or like a star, as it Is 
vulgarly represented : exemplified in galium. 
They are otherwise called verticillate; and 
come out regularly in sets one above another. 
A stellate bristle. When a little star of smaller 
hairs is affixed to the end.—Applied also to the 
stigma: asin asarum. Stellate flower. The 
same with the radiate of Tournefort, which 
Linnéus has adopted. 

STELLAT., The name of the forty- 
fourth order in. Linnéus’s Fragments, in Phi- 
los. Bot., and the forty-seventh in his Natural 
Orders, at the end of Gen. Pl.—The name of 
a class also in Ray’s and Herman’s Methods. 

STELLA/TION. s. (from. stella, Latin.) 
Emission of light as from a star. 
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STE’LLED. a. Starry (Shakspeare). 

STELLERA, in botany, so named in me- 
mory of George Wilh. Steller, adjunct of the 
Academy at Petersburgh, a genus of the oc- 
tandnia monogynia class and order. Natural 
order of veprecule. . Thymelex, Jussieu. 
Essential character : calyx none; corolla four- 
cleft; stamens very short; nut one, beaked. 
There are two species; viz. S. passerina, flax- 
Jeaved steilera; and S. chamajasme, Siberian 
stellera. 

STELLI’FEROUS. a. (stelia-and fero, 
Lat.) Having stars. 

STE’/LLION, s.. (séellio, Lat.) A newt 
(Ainsworth). 

STE’LLIONATE. s. (stel/ionatus, Latin.) 
A kind of crime which is committed (in law) 
by a deceitful selling of a thing otherwise than 
it really is: as, if a man should sell that for 
his own estate which is actually another man’s 
(Bacon). 

STELOCHITES. See OstTEoco.ya. 

STEM. s. (stemma, Latin.) 1. The stalk ; 
the twig (Waller). 2. Family; race; gene- 
vation (Shakspeare).. 3. (stammen, Swedish.) 
‘The prow or fore-part of a ship (Dryden). 

To STEM. v. a. (stemma, Islandic.) To 
oppose a current; to pass cross or forward not- 
withstanding the stream (Dryden). ~ 

STEM or SraLk. Caulis. In botany, the 
body of an herb, bearing the branches, lJeaves 
and fructification. According to Linnéus, 
truncus is the generic term, of which caulis 
is a species; but in English we apply trunk to 
the body of a tree, and stalk to that of herba- 
ceous plants. Stem might be adopted as the 
generic term. See TRuNK. . 

STEM-CLASPING. Amplexicaulis. Applied 
to a leaf (folium amplexicaule), when the base 
surrounds the stem: as in potamogeton per- 
foliatum, verbascum blattaria, hyoscyamus 
niger, &c. Applied also to the petiole. 

STEM-LEAF. Folium caulinum. Inserted 
into the stem. Opposed to the radical or 
root-leaf. Applied also to the peduncle. 

STEMLESS. <Acaulis. Having no stem, 
properly so called. Opposed in Philos. Bot. 
(p. 233.) to caulescent. 

STEMMATA, in the history of insects, are 
three smooth hemispheric dots, placed ge- 
nerally on the top of the head, as in most of 
the hymenoptera and other classes. The name 
was first introduced by Linnéus. 

STEMODIA, in botany, a genus of the 
class didynamia, order angiospermia, Calyx 
five-paried ; corol two-lipped ; stamens four ; 


each filament cloven, and bearing two anthers ;__ 


capsule two-celled. Six species; natives of 
the East or West Indies: chiefly herbaceous 
plants with violet flowers; one or two aqua- 


tic. 

STEMONITIS, in botany, a genus of the 
class cryptogamia, order fungi. Fungus with 
a fugacious or membranous bark, filled with 
seminiferous fibres elastically expanding them- 
selves. ‘Thirty-one species, of which sixteen 
are natives of our own country. They are thus 
subdivided ; 
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A. Receptacle subulate, penetrating the 

threads. 3 

B. Seminiferous threads on an hemispheri- 

cal receptacle. 

C. Bark membranous, irregularly opening, 

stipitate. 

D. Bark membranous, irregularly opening, 

stemless. | , 

STEMPHYLA, a word used by the an- 
cients to express the husks of grapes, or the 
remains of the pressings of wine. The same 
word is also used by some to express the re- 
maining mass of the olives, after the oil is 
pressed out. 

STEMPHYLITES, a name given by the 
ancients to a sort of wine pressed hard from 
the husks. 

STEMPLES, in mining, cross bars of wood 
in the shafts which are sunk to mines. In 
many places the way is to sink a perpendicular 
hole, or shaft, the sides of which are strengthen- 
ed from top to bottom with wood-work, to pre- 
vent the earth from falling in: the transverse 
pieces of wood used to this purpose are called- 
stemples, and by means of these the miners in 
some places descend, without using any rope, 
catching hold of these with their hands and 
feet. 

STEMSON, in a ship, an arching piece of | 
timber fixed within the apron, to reinforce the 
scarf thereof, in the same manner as the apron 
supports the scarf of the stern. In large ships 
it is usually formed of two pieces. 

STENCH. s. (from pzencan, Saxon.) A 
stink ; a bad smell (Bacon). . 

Yo STENCH. v, a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
make to stink: not proper (Mortimer). 2. 
(for stanch, corruptly.) ‘To stop; to hinder to 
flow (Harvey). . 

STENCILLING. 
ING. 

STENG (Nicolas), a Danish anatomist, 
was born in 1638. He studied under Bartho- 
lin, with whom he was a favourite. He then 


See, PAPER-STAIN=_ 


‘travelled through Germany, Holland, France, 


and Italy, and in the latter country obtained a 
poreien from Ferdinand II. grand duke. of 

useany.. In 1669 he abjured the protestant — 
religion, and becoming an ecclesiastic, was 
named by the pope his apostolical vicar for the — 
north. He made several discoveries. in ana- 
tomy, and wrote some books on medical sub- 
He died in 1686. 

STENOCORUS, in the entomology of Fa- 
bricius, a tribe of the genus CERAMBYX, 
which see. 

STENOGRAPHY. (from ¢sver and yoopw.) 
Short-hand. The art of stenography, or short — 
writing, was known and practised by most of 
the ancient civilized nations. The Egyptians, 
who were distinguished for learning at an early - 
period, at first expressed their words by a deli- 
neation of figures called hieroglyphics. A 
more concise mode of writing seems to have 
been afterwards introduced, in which only a 
part of the symbol or picture was drawn. This — 
answered the purpose of short-hand in some 
degree. After them the Hebrews, the Greeks, 
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and the Romans, adopted different methods of 
abbreviating their words and sentences, suited 
to their respective languages. The initials, 
the finals, or radicals, often served for whole 
words; and various combinations. of these 
sometimes formed a sentence. Arbitrary marks 


were likewise employed to determine the mean- 


ing, and to assist legibility; and it seems 


probable that every writer, and every, author 


of antiquity, had some peculiar method of ab- 
breviation, calculated to facilitate the expres- 


sion of his own sentiments, and intelligible 


only to himself. 

It is also probable, that some might by 
these means take down the heads of a dis- 
course or oration; but few, very few, it. is 
presumed, could have. followed a speaker 
through all the meanders of rhetoric, and 
noted with -precisien every syllable, as it 
dropped from his mouth, in a manner legible 
even to themselves. 

To arrive at such consummate perfection in 
the. art was reserved for more modern times, 
and is still an a¢quisition by no means ge- 
neral, | 

In every language of Europe, till about the 
close of the sixteenth century, the Roman 
plan of abbreviating (viz. substituting the ini- 
tials or radicals, with the help of arbitraries, 
for words) appears to have been employed. 
Till then no regular alphabet had been in- 
vented expressly for stenography, when an 
English gentleman of the name of Willis in- 
vented and published one. His plan was soon 
altered and improved, or at least pretended to 
be so. One alteration succeeded another ; 
and at intervals, for a series of years past, some 
men of ingenuity and application have com- 
posed and published systems of stenography, 
and doubtless have themselves reaped all the 
advantages that attend it. But among the 
various methods that have been proposed, and 


‘the different plans that have been adopted by 


individuals, none has yet appeared fortunate 
enough to gain general approbation; or proved 
sufhciently simple, clear, ‘and concise, to be 
universally studied and practised. } 

. Some systems are replete with unmeaning 
symbols, perplexing arbitraries, and ill-judged 
contractiong; which render them so difficult 
to be attainéd by a common capacity, or ordi- 
nary application, that it is not to be wondered 
at if they have sunk into neglect, and are now 
no longer knewn. Other systems, by being 
too projix, by containing a multiplicity of cha- 
racters, and those eharacters not simple or easily 
remembered, become ineffectual to the purpose 
of expedition, and are only superiorin obscurity 
toacommon hand. Some, again, not only re- 
ject all arbitraries and contractions, but even 
prepositions and terminations; which, at last, 
if not too lavishly employed and badly devised, 
highly contribute to promote both expedition 
and legibility; and though they reduce their 
characters to fewer than can possibly express the 


various modifications of sound, yet they make 


nearly one half of them complex. In the dis- 
position of the yowels, there is the greatest 
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perplexity in most systems. A dot is some” 
times substituted for all the vowels indiscrimi* 
nately, and the judgment is left to determine 
which letter out of six any dot is intended to 
express 3 or a minute space is-allotted them ; 
so that unless they be arranged with mathe- 
matical precision they cannot be distinguished 
from one another; but such a minute atten- 
tion is inconsistent with the nature of short- 
hand, which should teach us to write down in 
a short time, as well as in small bounds, what 
we wish to preserve of what we hear. Nor is 
the plan of lifting the pen and putting the 
next consonant in the vowel’s place, in the 
middle of words, less liable to objections; or 
that of representing all the vowels by distinct 
characters, being obviously ill calculated for 
facility and dispatch, and consequently inad- 
missible into any useful system. 

It is to be confessed, that the person who 


first proposed the omission of vowels in the 


middle of words, which it is obvious are not 
wanted, and invented letters which could be 
connected as in a running hand without lifting 
the pen in the middle of the word, made a real 
improvement on the works of his predecessors. 
Several other important improvements have 
been made by some of the late authors on this 
subject ; but we cannot detail them here. The 
most approved writers on the subject are Ma- 
son, Palmer, Byrom, Mavor, Molyneux, Rich, 
and Gurney; each of whom has some peculi- 
arity, and, perhaps, some advantage; but on 
the whole we prefer the system of Rich, as im- 
proved by Doddridge, and that of Gurney. 
STENTATO, a word sometimes used by 
the Italians to signify that the voice should be 
thrown out freely in the passages over which . 
it is written, for the expression of some extra- 
ordinary emotion. | 
STENTOROPHO'NIC. a. (from Séentor, 
the Homerical herald, and gw, a voice. ) 
Loudly speaking or sounding (Derham). ; 
STENTOROPHONIC-TUBE, a _ speaking- 
trumpet, so called from Stentor, the herald, 
or crier, mentioned by Homer, and who, as 
that author tells us, could call louder than 
fifty men. ‘The Stentorophonic-horn of Alex- 
ander the Great is famous: with this, it is 


‘said, Ne could give orders to his army at the 


distance of one hundred stadia. 

To STEP. v. n. (rzceppan, Saxon ; stappen, 
Dutch.) 1, To move bya single ehange of 
the place of the foot (Wilkins). 2, To ad- 
vance by a sudden progression (Shaks.). 3. 
To move mentally (Watts). 4. To go; to 
walk (Shakspeare). 5. ‘To comeas it were by 
chance (Addison). 6. To take a short walk 
(Shakspeare). 7. To walk gravely or slowly 
(Knolles). 

STEP. s. (rtep, Saxon; step, Dutch.) 1. 
Progression by one removal of the foot (Add.). 
2. One remove in climbing; hold of the foot ; 
a stair (Anolles). 8. Quantity of space passed 
or measured by one remove of the foot (Arb.), 
4. Asmall length; a small space (Samuel). 


_ 5. Cin the plural.) Walk; passage (Dryden). 


6. Gradation ; degree (Perkins), 7, Progres- 
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sion; act of advancing (Newton). 8. Root- 
step; print of the foot (Dryden). 9. Gait; 
manner of walking (Prior). 10. Action; 
instance of conduct (Pope). 

STEP, in composition, signifies one who is 
related only by marriage; as, step-mother. 

STEPHANOPHORUS, in antiquity, the 
chief priest of Pallas, who presided over the 
rest. It was usual»for every god to have a 
chief priest; that of Pallas was the Stephano- 
phorus just mentioned, and that of Hercules 
was called Dadouchus. 

STEPHANUS (Byzantinus), or of Byzan- 
tium, an able grammarian in the fifth or sixth 
century. He composed a dictionary, of which 
we have now nothing remaining but a mean 
abridgment, by the grammarian Hermolaus, 
dedicated to the emperor Justinian. It was 
first printed by Aldus Manutius, at Venice, in 
1502, folio, and several times since. - 

STEPHEN (St.), the proto-martyr of 
Christianity, was one of the seventy deacons, 
and stoned to death A. D. 33, by the Jews, 
who accused him of blasphemy. His dis- 
course to that people is preserved in the Acts, 
and is extremely energetic and convincing. 

STEPHEN, king of England, was born in 
1105, and crowned in 1135; to the prejudice 
of Maude, daughter of Henry I. A war en- 
sued, in which Stephen was taken prisoner by 
the earl of Gloucester, Maude’s half brother, 
but he was afterwards released for that noble- 
man, who was taken at Winchester. He 
made peace with Henry, the son of Maude, in 
1153, and died the year following. 

STEPHENS, a family of printers deservedly 
celebrated. They fiourished at the revival of 
learning, and contributed a great deal towards 
dispelling the cloud of ignoranee which had 
so long overshadowed Europe. Some of the 
classics before the sixteenth century were in a 
great measure lost, and all of them were ex- 
ceedingly corrupted. By their abilities and 
indefatigable industry these defects were sup- 
plied, and the learned were furnished with 
beautiful and correct editions of the Greek and 
Roman authors, Thus the world was not 
only supplied with an inexhaustible fund of 
amusement and instruction in these ancient 
writings ; but it is to the ardour which they 
inspired, and to_the model of elegance which 
they displayed, that the present advanced state 
of literature is in a great measure owing. 

STEPHENS (Henry), the first of these ilus- 
trious men, was born in France, soon after the 
discovery of printing, perhaps about the year 
1465. He settled as a printer at Paris, and 
was probably patronized by Louis XII. A 
great proportion of the books which he pub- 
lished’ were Latin: they are printed in the 
Roman letter, and are not inelegant, though 
some of them abound rather too much in con- 
tractions, He died about the year 1520, and 
left behind him three sons, Francis, Robert, 
and Charles. His widow married Simon de 
Colines (Colinzus in Latin), who thus got 
possession of Henry’s printing-house, and con- 
tinued the profession till his death. . 
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Of Francis, the eldest son, little more fg 
known than that he carried on business along 
with his father-in-law Colinzus, and that he 
died at Paris in 1550. 

StTrepHEeNS (Robert), the second son, was 
born in 1503. In his youth he made great 
proficiency in the’ Roman, Greek, and He- 
brew languages, and at the age of nineteen 
had ‘acquired so much knowledge, that his » 
father-in-law entrusted him with the manage- 
ment of his press. An edition of the New 
Testament was published under his inspection, 
which gave great offence to the Paris divines, 
who acensed him of heresy, and threatened to © 
prevent the sale of the book. Soon after he 
began business’ himself, and married Perrete, 
the daughter of Jodocus Badius, a printer and 
an author, She was a woman of learning, 
and understood Latin, which indeed was the 
necessary consequence of her situation. Her 
husband always entertained a’ number of 
learned men as correctors of the press: being 
foreigners, and of different nations, they made 
use af no other language but Latin; which 
Perrete being accustomed to hear, was able 
in a short time not only to understand, but 
even to speak with tolerable ease. 

Jn 1531 he published his Latin Thesaurus ; 
a work of great importance, which he la- 
boured at for two years. ‘The mark which he 
put upon all his books was a tree branched, ° 
with a man looking upon it, and these words 
noli altum sapere, to which he sometimes 
added sed time. In 1539 Francis I. made him 
his printer, and ordered a new set of elegant 
types to be founded for him. His frequent edi- 
tions of the New Testament gave great offence 
to the doctors of the Sorbonne, who accused 
him of heresy for his annotations, and insisted 
upon the suppression of some of his books. 
Although Henry, the French king, in some 
measure protected him, the persecution of 
these divines rendered him so unhappy, not to 
mention the expence and loss of time which 
an almost constant attendance at court una- 
voidably occasioned, that in 1552 he aban- 
doned his country and went to Geneva. Here 
he embraced the protestant religion, and thus 
Justified in some measure the suspicions of his 
theological enemies. It has been affirmed by 
several writers that he carried alofig with him 
the royal types, and the moulds also ia which 
they were cast ; but it is certain that he never 
afterwards made use of those types. Besides, 
is it possible that the author of so daring a 
theft could have been not only protected in 
Geneva, but even courted and honoured by 
the most eminent men of the age? Is it cre~’ 
dible that such a crime could have been con- 
cealed for sixty years; or that Henry, the son 
and heir of the perpetrator, would have en- - 
joyed the favour of the French king, if Robest 
Stephens had acted such a shameful part? If 
he was burnt in effigy at Paris, it was not for 
theft, but for having changed his religion: 
After his arrival at Geneva he. published an 
account of the dispute between him and the 
Paris divines, which dees as much honour to 


_ elegance. 


~ 


terbalanced by its defects, 
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bis abilities ‘as his Thesaurus does to his learn- 
ing. 


He died in 1559, after a life of the most 
extraordinary industry. The books of which 
he was the editor were not fewer than 360. 


Many of them were ancient classics in differ- 


ent languages.. Several were accompanied 
with anuotations which he collected, and all 
ef them were corrected by collating manu- 
scripts, He was so anxious to attain perfect 
accuracy, that he used to expose his proofs in 
public, and reward those who discovered a 
His books consequently were very 
correct. It is said that his New Testament, 
called O Mirificam (because the preface be- 
gins with these words), has nota single fault. 
~ It was Robert Stephens who first divided 


the New Testament into verses, during a 


journey between Paris and Lyons. The ad. 
vantages of this improvement are fully coun- 
lt has destroyed 
the unity of the books, and induced many 
commentators to consider every verse as a 
distinct and independent aphorism. To this 
in some measure is to be ascribed the many 
absurd interpretations and creeds that have 
been forced out of that book. ‘ats 

By his last will his estate was left exclu- 
sively to such of his children as should settle 
at Geneva. He left behind him three sons, 
Henry, Robert, and Francis. 

STEPHENS (Charles), the third son of Henry, 
was, like the rest of his family, familiarly ac- 
quainted with the learned languages. ‘This 
recommended him to Lazarus de Baif, who 
made him tutor to bis son, and in 1540 car- 
ried him along with him.to Germany. He 
studied medicine, and practised it with suc- 
cess in France. He did not, however, for- 
sake the profession of his family, but exer- 
cised it in Paris, where he became the editor 
of many books remarkable for neatness and 
He wrote above thirty treatises on 
different subjects, particularly on botany, ana- 
tomy, and history. He died in 1504. 

STEPHENS (Robert), the son of Robert the 
first of that name, did not accompany his fa- 
ther to Geneva, but continued to profess the 
catholic religion, and to reside at Paris. His 


letter was remarkably beautiful.—He was made: 


king’s printer, and died about 1589. 
8 brother Francis was also a printer. He 
embraced the protestant religion, and resided 
at Geneva. 

STEPHENS (Henry), the remaining son of 
Robert, was born at Paris in 1528. . He be- 
came the most learned and most celebrated of all 


his family. From his very birth almost he gave 
_proofs of uncommon abilities, and displayed an 


ardent passion for knowledge. The Medea of 
Euripides, which he saw acted while at school, 
first kindled his love for poetry, and inspired 
him with the desire of acquiring the language 
in which that tragedy is written. He intreated 
his father not to condemn him to study Latin, 
which he already understood from conversa- 
tion, but to initiate him at once into the know- 
Jedge of Greek. His father willingly granted 
his request; and Henry applied with such 


HENS. 
vigour, that ina short time he could repeat the 
Medea by art. He afterwards studied Greek 
under Peter Danesius, who was tuter to the 
Dauphin, ard finally heard the lectures of Tu- 
sanus and Turnebus.. He became eager at an 
early age to understand astrology, and accord- 
ingly attended a professor of that mysterious 
art; but he was not long in discovering its ab- 
surdity. At nineteen he began his travels, 
which he undertook in order to examine fo- 
reign libraries, and to become acquainted with 
learned men. He spent two years in Italy, 
and returned into France completely master of 
Italian, and bringing along with him copies 
of several scarce authors, particularly a part of 
Anacreon, which before was thought lost. 

He found his father publishing an edition of 
the New Testament, to which he prefixed 
some Greek verses.—Soon after, he visited 
England and the Netherlands, where he met 
with John Clement, an Englishman, to whom 
he was indebted for the remaining odes of 
Anacreon. During this journey he learned 
the Spanish language, which was very much 
spoken at that time in the Low Countries. 

Whether Henry accompanied his father to 
Geneva or not, is uncertain; at least he must 
have returned immediately to France, for we 
find him soon after established at Paris, and 
publishing the odes of Anacreon. In 1554 
he went to Rome, and thence to Naples. This 
journey was undertaken at the request, and in 
the service, of the French government. He 
was discovered, and would have been arrested 
as 4 spy, had he not, by his address and skill in 
the language of the country, been able to pass 
himself for a native of Italy. On his return 
to France, he assumed the title of printer to 
Ulric Fugger, a very rich and learned German 
nobleman, who allowed him a considerable 
pension. . . 

In 1560 he married a relation, as is ge- 
nerally supposed, of Henry Scrimigeour, a 
Scotch nobleman, with whom he was inti- 
mately acquainted. She was a woman, as he 
himself informs us, endowed with the noblest 
spirit and the most amiable dispositions. Her 
aise which happened in 1566, brought on a 
disease that had twice attacked him before. 
It was a disgust at all those pursuits which had 
formerly charmed him, an aversion to reading 
and the sight of books. It was probably oc- 
casioned by too constant and severe an applica- 
tion to literary pursuits. In 1572 he published 
his Thesaurus Lingue Grace, one of the 
greatest works, erhaps, that ever was exe- 
cuted by one man, if we consider the wretched 
materials which moreancient dictionaries could 
furnish, if we consider the size and perfection. 
of the work, and the immense labour and 
learning which must have been employed in 
the compilation. This work had been car- 
ried on at a greater expence than he could well 
bear. He expected to be reimbursed by the 
sale of the book, but he was. unfortunately 
disappointed. John Scapula, one of bis own 
servants, extracted from it whatever he thought. 
would be most serviceable to students, and 
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published ‘it beforehand in 4to, By this act 
of treachery Henry was reduced to poverty. 

About this time he was much beloved by 
Henry III. of France, who treated him so 
kindly, and made him such flattering pro- 
mises, that he resided frequently at court. 
But these promises were never fulfilled, owing 
to the civil wars which soon after distracted 
France, and the unfortunate death of king 
Henry himself. During the remainder of his 
life his situation was very unsettled. We find 
him sometimes at Paris, sometimes in Geneva, 
in Germany, and even in Hungary. He died 
at Lyons in 1598, at the age of seventy. He 
was fond of poetry from his very infancy. It 
was a cusiom of his to compose verses on 
horseback, and even to write them, though he 
generally rode a very mettlesome steed. His 
‘Thesaurus was his great work, but he was also 
‘the author of several other treatises. His 
poems are numerous: his Apology for Hero- 
dotus is a witty satire on the Roman Catholics. 
His Concordance to the New Testament must 
have been a laborious work, and has deserv- 
edly endeared him to every Christian who 
wishes to acquire a rational and critical know- 
ledge of the Scriptures. The number of books 
which he published, though fewer than his 
father, was great, and superior in elegance to 
any thing which the world had then seen. A 
great proportion of them were Greek ; he was the 
editor, however, of many Roman and even of 
some eastern writings. His Greek classics are 
remarkably correct ; the principal of them are 
Homer, Anacreon, Aéschylus, Maximus Ty- 
rius, Diodorus Siculus, Pindar, Xenophon, 
Thucydides, Herodotus, Sophocles, Diogenes 
Laertius, Plutarch, Plato, Apollonius Rhodius, 
Zeischynes, Lysias, Callimachus, Theocritus, 
Herodian, Dionysius Hallicarnassensis, Dion 
Cassius, Isocrates, Appian, Xiphilin, &c. 
His temper in the latter part of’ his life is re- 
presented as haughty and severe, owing pro- 
bably to-his disappointments. He left béhind 
him a son and two daughters, one of whom 
was married to the learned Isaac Casaubon. 

STEPHENS (Paul), the son of Henry, con- 
tinued his father’s profession at Geneva. He 
was a man of learning, and wrote translations 
of several books, and published a considerable 
number of the ancient classics; but his edi- 
tions possess little of his father’s elegance. He 
died in 1627, at the age of sixty, after selling 
his types to one Chouet a printer.—His son 
Antony, the last printer of the family, aban- 
doned the protestant religion, and returned to 
France, the country of his ancestors. He re- 
ceived letters of naturalization in 1612, ‘and 
was made printer to the king; bat managing 
his affairs ill, he was reduced to poverty, and 
obliged to retire into an hospital, where he 
died in 1674, miserable and blind, at the age 
of eighty. 

STE’PPINGSTONE. s. (step and stone.) 
Stone laid to catch the foot, and save it from 
wet or dirt (Swift). 

STERBECKIA, in botany, a genus of the 
class polyandria, order monogynia, Calyx three 
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or five-leaved; petals three or five; capsule 
barky, not opening, legume-shaped, many-~ 
seeded ; seeds imbricate, imbedded in pulp. 
One species only, a climbing shrub of Guiana, 
with elliptic, entire, glabrous leaves, and small 
white flowers upon lateral peduncles, . 

STERCORA’CEOUS. a. (stercoraceus, 
Lat.) Belonging to dung (Arbuthnot). 

STERCORA‘TION. s. (from stercora, Lat.) 
The act of dunging (Ray). : 

STERC ULTA. in botany, a genus of the 
class dodecandria, order monogynia Calyx 
five-parted ; corolless; nectary eampanulate, 
five-toothed, bearing the stamens, seated on the 
column of the germ; germ pedicelled ; cap- 
sules five, emcees opening at the inner side, 
many-seeded. Eight species, natives of the 
East Indies or Guiana. 

STEREOGRAPHIC PROJECTION OF 
THE SPHERE, is. that in which the eye is 
supposed to be placed in the surface of the 
sphere. Or it is the projection of the circles 
of the sphere on the plane of some one great 
circle, when the eye, or a luminous point, is 
placed in the pole of that circle.—For the fun- 


damental principles and chief properties of this 


kind of projection, see PROJECTION. 

STEREO/GRAPHY. §. (sepeas and ypahe.} 
The art of drawing the forms of solids upon a 
plane (Harris). 

STEREOMETER, an instrument lately 
invented in France, for measuring the volume 
of a body, however irregular, without plunging 
it in any liquid. If the capacity of a vessel, or, 
which is the same thing, the volume of alr con 
tained in that vessel, be measured, when the 
vessel contains air only, and also when the 


‘vessel contains a body whose volume is rea 


quired to be known, the volume of air ascer= 
tained by the first measurement, deducting the 
volume ascertained by the second, will be the 
volume of the body itself. Again, if it be ad= 
mitted as a law, that the volume of any mass 
of air be inversely as the pressure to which it 
is subjected, the temperature being supposed 
constant, it will be easy to deduce, from the 
mathematical relations of quantity, the whole 
bulk, provided the difference between the two 
bulks under two known pressures be obtained 
by experiment. | 

Let ‘it be supposed, for exainple, that the 
first pressure is double the second, or, which 
follows as a consequence, that the second yo- 
lume of the air be double the first, and that the 
difference. be fifty cubic inches, it is evident 
that the first volume of the air will likewise be 
fifty cubic inches. The stereometer is intend- 
ed to ascertain this difference at two known 
pressures. 

STEREO/METRY. Ss. (¢épeos and (AeTpEw. } 
The art of measuring all sorts of solid bodies 
(Harris). 

STEREOTYPE PRINTING. See Pr INT- 
ING. 

STERIL. a. (sterile, French; sterilis, Lat.) 
Barren; unfruitful; not productive ; wanting 
fecundity (Woodward). pane “ 

STERILITY. s. (sterilité, F rench ; stert/is 


» 


~ 
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tas, Latin.) Barrenness; want of fecundity ; 

unfruitfulness (Bentley). 
To STE/RILIZE. v.a. (from séeril.) To 
make barren ; to deprive of fecundity (Savage). 
STE/RLING. a. (from the Hasterlings, 
who were employed as coiners.) 1. An epithet 
by which genuine English money is discri- 
minated (Bacon). 2. Genuine ; having pass- 


ed the test (Swift), 


Sre/RLING. s. (sterlingum, low Latin.) 
1. English coins; money (Garth). %. Stand- 
ard rate. 

STERN. a. (reynn, Saxon.) 1. Severe of 

countenance ; truculent of aspect (Anolles). 
2, Severe of manners; harsh; unrelenting; 
cruel (Dryden). 3. Hard; afflictive (Shak- 
speare). } 
STERN. s. (pzeom, Saxon.) 1. The hind 
part. of the ship where the rudder is placed 
(Watts). 2. Post of management; direction 
(Shakspeare). 3. The hinder part of any thing 
(Spenser). 

STERNA. Tern. In zoology, a genus of 


the class aves, order anseres. Bill subulate, 


Straitish, pointed, a little compressed, without ' 
_ teeth; nostrils linear, tongue pointed ; wings 
- very long; tail (mostly) forked. ‘T'wenty-five 


species, scattered over the globe ; four of them 
common to our own country. .The tern in- 
habits the shore, lakes, or large rivers: breeds 
among small tufts of rushes, and lays three or 
four eggs of a dull olive colour, spotted with 
black. 

These birds are at all times clamorous and gre- 
garious 3 but more particularly in spring, dur- 
ing the time of nestling, Then they assemble 
in large flocks, and their activity seems greatly 
increased ; for they repeat, and re-echo their 
sharp piercing notes so incessantly, that we 
cannot approach the place where they breed, 
without being stunned with their noise. With 

us, these birds are migratory, leaving our shores 
regularly on the approach of winter. We shall 
select a specimen or two. 

J. S. hirundo. Greater tern. Two outer 
tail-feathers half black, half white. Another 
variety with these feathers entirely white and 
black legs. The greater tern is about thirteen 
inches from the tip of the bill to that of the 
toes; its breadth, when the wings are spread, 
about two feet. It is a bird of a slender, but 
elegant form ; which is increased by the beau- 
tiful plumage with which it is adorned. The 


back is covered with a fine grey mantle: the’ 


breast is of pure white, elegantly contrasted 
with a large black spot upon the crown of the 
head, resembling a hat: the bill and legs are 
red. 

In spring, this species arrives on our coasts, 
and sometimes is seen a considerable way from 
the shore, in the interior parts of the country, 
hovering about the lakes and rivers. They are 
observed by the sailors, during the whole pas- 


sage from Britain to Madeira; for it is on the’ 


small islands adjacent to the Canaries that the 
vast flocks of these birds are said to nestle. 
_ They are the most active fishers of all the 


aquatic tribes; instantaneously darting upon’ 
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the prey they observe, from a great height in’ 
the air. After having dived and caught the 
booty, they as suddenly rise again to their 
former elevation: The action of the stomach 
of this tribe is amazingly powerful; the fish 
being so “ok aa digested in about an hour, 
that they are ready to swallow a new meal, 
Those parts of their food that are nearest the 
bottom of the stomach are first dissolved, and 
make way for the rest, which soon undergoes 
the same process. This, too, is the case with. 
the herons, and some others of the piscivorous 
tribes. This species of tern is pugnacious: the 
individuals often dispute about their prey ; and 
the one who is able to prevent it from being 
snatched from him swallows it, though it be 
often so much larger than the capacity of his 
stomach, that the tail is seen hanging out from 
the bill. 

Immediately after their arrival commences 
the pairing season ; during which, each female 
chooses a warm bed of sand, where she depo- 
sits three eggs, of asize far superior to what we 
should expect from a bird of her dimensions. 
What seldom happens among birds of the same 
species, the eggs of the tern are of different co- 
lours, some grey, others brown, and some of a 
ereenish hue. ‘The manner in which their eggs 
are hatched is as singular as their external ap- 
pearance ; for it is accomplished, in agreat mea- 
sure, by the heat of thesun. If the weather 
be dry and warm, the female seldom hatches 
by day, but resumes her maternal functions re- 
gularly, about the time that the influence of 
the sun begins to decrease. 

The young are not all protruded at the same 
time ; but in the order in which the eggs were 
laid, and at the interval of a day between each 
of the three birds. This is also an effect of the 
heat of thesun; for the first egg is no sooner 


jaid, than, by being exposed to his rays, it be- 


gins to undergo the process of hatching, while 
the rest, being yet in the body of the bird, have 
not begun to germinate. If, however, during 
the period of laying, the weather be cold or 
rainy, the same consequence does not follow ; 
for then, the eggs that were first Jaid have not 
been forwarded by the action of the sunbeams. ’ 
From some experiments, or rather observations, 
that have been made upon the incubation of the: 
sea pie, it is probable, that the incubation of 
all birds that lay in the sand is affected in the 
same manner by the heat of the sun. : 
The young terns are no sooner protruded 
from the shell’ than they leave the nest and 
follow the parent birds, who supply them with 
small morsels of those fishes upon which they 
themselves feed. Here, however, there is a 
delicacy of management required from the cir- 
cumstances already mentioned. As only one 
bird appears the first day, it is led back in the 
evening to the nest, where the female sits in 
order to complete the hatching of the remain- 
ing two, There it shelters itself beneath her 
wings, and on the second evening finds a new 
companion. On the third, the whole family 
is produced, and becomes from that time inde- 
pendent of further clutching; for the young 
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birds, by creeping close together, communicate 
sufficient heat. 

During the whole period of incubation, the 
parent birds display great solicitude for the 
safety of their eggs and their young. Should. 
a person then approach their nest, both parents 
tumble down from the air, and flutter about 
him, uttering all the while piercing screams 
expressive of their fear, anxiety, or rage. These 
parental cares, however, soon cease. The 
young soon become capable of pecking their 
own food, when provided for them. For a 
few days at first they are fed by the mother’s 
bill: afterwards, what food the parents provide 
they bestow without even alighting upon the 
ground. Fond of indulging in their aerial ex- 
cursions, they drop the food down upon their 
young that are wailing below, and ready to re- 
ceive it. Even then, however, the ties of pa- 
rental affection are not broken: the old birds, 
far above, still continue to watch over them, 
and to warn them of the approach of danger 
_ by their cries; on hearing which, the young 
instantly squat down upon the sand, where 
they continue motionless, till, by the silence of: 
their parents, their apprehensions are removed, 
Their colour so nearly resembles that of the 
sand, that it would be-difficult to find the 
young, were their pursuers not directed to the 
place by those very cries by which the parents 
mean to protect them. 

The terns are provided with very large wings ; 
and, from this cireumstance, the young are not 
soon able to fly. . It is not till six weeks after 
their appearance from the shell, that their wings 
have attained sufficient length to accommodate 
them for flight. In this circumstance, they 
resemble the land swallow, which remains 
longer in the nest than any bird of its size, and 
leaves it more completely feathered. During 
all this period of incapacity and nonage, the 
parent terns continue to shower down plentiful 
supplies of food to their young, who already 
begin to fight and dispute for their prey, dis- 
playing that insatiable gluttony which charac- 
terises their race. The colour of the first plu- 
mage is a whitish grey; the true colour is not 
assumed till after the first molting. 

The smaller tern, S. minuta, and the black 
species, S. fissipes, have nothing in either their 


Manners Or appearance so different from the. 


reater tern as to require a particular detail. 

he first is eight and a half, the second ten 
inches long: both inhabit Europe and Ame- 
rica. There is a spotted kind, S. cantiaca, 
sometimes seen on the Kentish coast, of. sin- 
gular beauty : it is called guifette by the French. 
This bird differs considerably in its manners 
from all the rest of this tribe: it lives prin- 
cipally upon insects; not so clamorous as the 
common tern; and builds its nest, not upon 
the sand, but upon tufts of grass. 


The noddy is also a species of this genus, and. 


is described 


by Linnéus under the name of 
S. stolida, 


Its body is black; front whitish ; 


eyebrows black; hind-head cinereous; bill 


and legs black. It is fifteen inches long, and 
inhabits chiefly within the tropics. . 
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STEIRNAGE. s. (from stern.) Fhe steerage 


or stern: not used (Shakspeuare). 


STERNE (Laurence), descended from 


Sterne, archbishop of York, was born at Clom-. 


well, in the south of Ireland, 1713, where his 
father, an officer in the army, was then sta- 
tioned; and after being nine years at school, at 
Halifax, Yorkshire, he entered at Jesus college, 
Cambridge. He obtained the living of Sutton, 
and afterwards a prebend in York cathedral, 
and then ‘Stillington. 
his residence to London to commence author, 


and in 1762 he travelled to Franee, and after- — 


wards to Italy for the recovery of his health 
but. his disorder was a consumption, which: 
could not be removed. He died in 1768, im 
London, and Garrick, his friend, penned these 
four elegant lines for his epitaph: 


Shall pride a heap of sculptured marble raise, 
Some worthless, unmourned, titled fool to’ 


raise ; 

And chal we not by one poor grave-stone 
learn, 4 
Where genius, wit, and hamoar, sleep with 

Sterne ? | 


His works consist of the Life and Opinions 
of Tristram Shandy, a sentimental romance, 
remarkable for its eccentricity ; a Sentimentak 
Journey; Sermons; and Letters, published since 
his death. . ms 

This author writes much in. praise of bene~ 
volence, and declares that no one who knew: 
him could suppose him one of those wretches 
who heap misfortune upon misfortune: but 
we have heard anecdotes of him extremely well 
authenticated, which proved that it was easier 
for him to praise this virtue, and indeed most 
others, than to practisethem. His wit is uni- 
versally allowed ; but many readers have per- 
suaded themselves that they found wit in his 
blank pages, while it is probable that he in- 
tended nothing but to amuse himself with the 
idea of the sage conjectures to which these 
pages would give occasion. Even his origin- 
ality is not such as is generally supposed by 
those fond admirers of the Shandean manner; 
who have presumed to compare him with 
Swift, Arbuthnot, and Butler. He has bor- 
rowed both matter and mauner from various 
authors, as every reader may be convinced by 
the learned, elegant, and candid comments om 
his works, published by Dr. Ferrier, in the 
fourth volume of the Memoirs of the Literary 
and Philosophical Society of Manchester. His 

tivate character while he lived at York was so 
ad, that when it was his turn to preach in 
the cathedral, many of the congregation would 


leave their pews and walk out of the church — 


when they saw him ascend the pulpit. 

STERNHOLD 
Hampshire, and educated at Winchester schook 
and Oxford. He was groom of the robes to 
Henry VIII. and had 100 marks left him by 
the king’s will. He was a rigid reformer, and 
was so highly offended at. the obscene songs 
then in vogue, 


In 1769 he transferred — 


(Thomas), a poet, born in — | 


4 


that he turned into English 
metre fifty-one of David’s psalms for the use of 
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the courtiers. These were inttoduced into pa- 
rochial churches, and are still in repute, though 
the more elegant version of ‘Tate and Brady, 
and still more that of Merrick, recommend 
themselves more powerfully to the musieal ear ; 
while those of Watts are far preferable to either 
in point of poetry; and in point of fitness to 
excite devotional sentiment, they are infinitely 
superior to any version of the psalms whatever. 
Of the rest of the psalms, fifty-eight were trans- 
lated by Hopkins, a contemporary poet, and the 
remainder a Norton and other hands: He 
died 1549. 

STE/RNLY. ad. (from stern.) Ina stern 
manner ; severely ; truculently (Milton). 

STE’RNNESS. s. (from séerm:) 1. Severity 
of look (Spenser), ¥s Severity or harshness of 
manners (Dryden). . . 

STERNO, Names compounded. of this 
word belong to muscles whiclr are attached to 
the sternum ; as, ) 

S. CLEIDO-HYOIDEUS. 
OIDEUS, 

S. CLEIDO-MASTOIDEUS. Sterno-mastoideus 
and cleido-mastoideus of Albinus. Mastoideus 
of Winslow. A muscle, on the anterior and 


See STERNO-HY- 


\ lateral part of the neck, which turns the head 


to one side and bends it forward. It arises by 
two distinct origins; the anterior tendinous 


and fleshy, from the top of the sternum near 


the junction with the clavicle; the posterior 
fleshy, from the upper and anterior part of the 
clavicle ; both unite a little above the anterior 
articulation of the clavicle, to form one muscle, 
which runs obliquely upwards and outwards to 
be inserted, by a thick strong tendon, into the 
mastoid process of the temporal bone, which it 
surrounds ; and gradually becoming thinner, is 
inserted as far back as the lambdoidal suture, » 

S. cosTALes. Vesalius considered. these 
as forming a single muscle on each side, of 
a triangular shape; hence we find the name of 
en adopted by Douglas and Albinus ; 


_ but Verheyen, who first taught that they ought 


to be described as four or five distinct muscles, 
gave them the name of sterno costales; and in 
this he is very properly followed by Winslow, 
Haller, and Lientaud. . x 

_ These muscles are situated at each side of the 
under surface of the sternum, upon the carti- 
laces of the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth ribs. 
Their number varies in different subjects‘; very 
often there are only three, sometimes five, and 
even six, but most usually we find only four. | 

_ The lowermost of the sterno costales, or 
what would be called the inferior portion of 
the triangularis, arises tendinous and fleshy 
tom the edge and inner surface of the lower 
art of the cartilago ensiformis, where its fibres 
ntermix with those of the diaphragm and 
transversalis abdominis. Its fibres run nearly 
in a transverse direction, and are inserted, bya 


_ broad thim tendon, into the inner surface of the 
- Cartilage of the sixth rib, and lower edge of 
that of the fifth. - 4 


» The second and largest of the sterno costales 
arises tendinous from the cartilago ensifo rmis 
er lower part of the sternum, laterally, and, 


° é 
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tunning a little obliquely outwards, is inserted 
into the lower edge of the cartilage of the fifth, 
and sometimes of the fourth rib. . 

The third arises tendinous from the sides of 
the middle part of the sternum, near the carti« 
Jages of the fourth and fifth ribs, and, ascend 
ing obliquely outwards, is inserted imto the 
cartilage of the third rib. OD: 

The fourth and uppermost, which is the 
most frequently wanting, arises tendinous from 
the begitining of the cartilage of the third rib 
and the adjacent part of the sternum, and run- 
ning almost perpendicularly upwards, is in- 
serted by a thin tendon (which covers a part 
of the second internal intercostal), into the 
cartilage and beginning of the bony part of the 
second rib. 

All these muscles are more of less intermixed 
with one another at their origin, and this pro- 
bably occasioned them to be considered as one 
muscle. - Fallopius informs us, that the plate 
Vesalius has given of them was taken from a 
dog, in which animal they are much larger than 
inman. Douglas has endeavoured to account 
for this difference, but his explanation is far 
from being satisfactory. tt | 

S.nyoipgus. As this muscle arises from 
the clavicle, as well as from the sternum, 
Winslow calls it sterno-cleido-hyoideus. It is 
a long, flat, and thin musele, situated obliquely 
between the sternum and os hyoides, behind 
the lower part of the mastoideus, and covering 
the sterno-thyroideus and the hyo-thyroideus, 
It arises, by very short tendinous fibres, from 
the cartilaginous part of the first rib, from the 
upper and inner part of the sternum, from the 
eapsulaf ligament that connects that bone with 
the clavicle, and commonly from a small part 
of the clavicle itself; from thence, ascending 
along the anteriof and lateral part of the neck, 
we see it united to its fellow, opposite to the . 
inferior part of the larynx, by means of a thin 
membrane, which forms a kirid of linea alba. 
After this the two muscles separate again, and 
each passing over the side of the thyroid car- 
tilage, is inserted into the basis’ of the os hy- 
oides, immediately behind the insertion of the 
last described muscle. A Goth 
- Its use is to draw the os hyoides down- 
wards. oi | | 
. §. MASTOIDEUs. 
MASTOIDEUS:: . 

S. THYROTDEUS. (musculus sterno-thyrois 
deus.) This isflat and thin, like the preceding 
muscle, but longer dnd broader. It is situated 
at the fore part of the neck, between the ster-- 
num ‘and thyroid cartilage, and behind the 
sterno-hyoideus. It arises broad and fleshy 
from the upper and inner part of the sternum, 
between the cartilages of the first and second 
ribs, from each of which it receives some few 
fibres, as well as from the clavicle, where it 
joins with the sternum. . From thence, grow- 
ing somewhat narréwer, it.ascends, and, pass 
ing over the thyroid gland and the’ ‘ericoid 
cartilage, isinserted tendinous into the lower 
and posterior edge of the rough line of the thy- 
roid cartilage, immediately under i insertion 


See STERNO-CLEIDO= 
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of the last described muscle. Now and then a 
few of its fibres pass on to the os hyoides. Its 
use is to draw the thyroid cartilage, and conse- 
uently the larynx. downwards. 

STERNOPTYX, in zoology, a genus of 
the class pisces, order apodalia. Head obtuse; 
teeth very minute; without gill-membrane; 
body compressed, without apparent. scales; 
breast carinate, folded; belly pellucid: One 
species only, S. diaphana, which inhabits the 
American seas; small, compressed, trancste 
before, narrowed and silvery behind. 

STERNUM. The breast bone. The ster- 
num, 0s pectoris, or breast bone, is the oblong, 
flat bone, placed at the fore part of the thorax. 
The ossification of this bone in the foetus be- 
ginning from many different points at the same 
time, we find it, 1n young subjects, composed 
of several bones united by cartilages; but as 
we advance in life, most of these cartilages 
ossify, and the sternum, in the adult state, is 
found to consist of three, and sometimes only 
of two ‘pieces, the two lower portions being 
united into one; and very often, in old sub- 
jects, the whole is formed into one bone. But, 
even in the latter case, we may still observe 
the marks of its former divisions; so that, in 
describing the bone, we may very properly 
divide it into its upper, middle, and inferior 
portions. 

The upper portion forms an irregular square, 
which, without much reason, has, by many 
writers; been compared to the figure of a heart 
as it is painted on cards. It is of considerable 
thickness, especially at its upper part. Its an- 
terior surface is irregular, and slightly convex; 
posteriorly, it is somewhat concave. Its upper 
middle part is hollowed, to make way for the 
trachea arteria. On each side, superiorly, we 
observe an oblong articulating surface, covered 
with cartilage in the recent subject, for receiv- 
ing the ends of the clavicles. Immediately below 
this, on each side, the bone becomes thinner, 
and we observe a rough surface for receivirg 
the cartilage of the first rib, and, almost close 
to the inferior edge of this, we find the half of 
such another surface, which, combined with a 
similar surface in the middle portion of the 
sternum, serves for the articulation of the car- 
tilage of the second rib. 

‘The middle portion is much longer, nar- 
rower, and thinner than the former; but is 
somewhat broader and thinner below than 
above, where it is connected with the upper 
portion. The whole of its anterior surface is 
slightly convex, and within it is slightly con- 
cave, Its edge, on each side, affords four arti- 
culating surfaces, for the third, fourth, fifth, 
and sixth ribs; and parts. of articulating sur- 
faces at its upper and lower parts, for the second 
and seventh ribs. About the middle of this 
portion of the sternum we sometimes find a 
considerable hole, large enough in some sub- 
jects to admit the end. of the little finger. 
Sylvius seems to have been the first who de- 
scribed it. Riolanus, and some others after him, 
have, without reason, supposed it to be more 
frequent in women than in men. In the recent 
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subject it is closed by a cartilaginous substance § 
and, as it does not seem destined for the trans- 
mission of vessels, as some writers have assert 
ed, we may, perhaps very properly, with M. 
Hunauld, consider it as an accidental circum- 
stance, occasioned by an interruption of the 
ossification, before the whole of this. part of the 
bone is completely ossified. 

The third and inferior portion of the sternum 
is separated from the former by a line, which 
is seldom altogether obliterated, even in the 
oldest subjects. It is smaller than the other 
parts of the bone, and descends between the 
ribs, so as to have been considered as am ap- 
pendix to the rest of the sternum. From its 
shape, and its being constantly in a state of 
cartilage in young subjects, it has been com- 
monly named cartilago xiphoides, ensiformis, 
or sword-like cartilage ; though many of the 
ancients gave the name of xiphoides to the 
whole sternum ; comparing the two first bones 
to the handle, and this appendix to the. blade 
of the sword. The shape of this appendix 
varies in different subjects; in some it is longer 
and more pointed, in others shorter and more 
obtuse. Veslingius has seen it reaching as low 
as the navel, and incommoding the motion of 
the trunk forwards. In general it terminates 
obtusely, or in a single point; sometimes, how- 
ever, it is bifurcated, and Eustachias and Haller 
have seen it trifid. Very often we find it per- 
forated, for the transmission of branches. of the 
mamuuary artery, In the adult it is usually 
ossified and tipped with cartilage, but it very 
often continues cartilaginous through life, and 
Haller once found it in this state in a woman 
who died in her hundredth year. | 

The substance of the sternum, internally, is 
of a light, spongy texture, covered externally 
with a thin, bony plate; hence it happens that 
this bone is easily fractured. From the-«escrip- 
tion we have given of it, its uses may be easily 
understood. We have seen it serving for the 
articulation of seven true ribs on each side, and 
hence we shall find it of considerable use in 
respiration. We likewise observed, that it is 
articulated with each of the clavicles. It serves 
for the origin and insertion of several muscles ; 
it supports the mediastinum; and lastly, de-. 
fends the heart and lungs: and it is observable, 
that we find a similar bone in almost. all ani- 
mals that have lungs, and even in such as have 
no ribs, of which latter we have an instance in 
the frog. . 

STERNUTAMENTORIA, in pharmacy. 
See PraRMIca. lee . er 

STERNUTA/’TION. s. (sternutatio, Lat.) 
The act of sneezing (Quincey). .: 

STERNU/TATIVE. a. (sternutatif, Fr.) 
Having the quality of provoking to sneeze. 
' STERNU/TATORY. s. (sternutatoire, Fr.) 
Medicine that provokes to sneeze (Brown). 
_ STERTOR, a noisy kind of respiration as 
is observed in apoplexy. A snoring or snort- 


ing. hue) Som 
_ STETTIN, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of Upper Saxony, in Anterior Pomerania, 
and capital of that part which belongs to Prus- 


_ of leaflets. 
four herbaceous, and one shrubby. 
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sia, situated on the river Oder, which here 
divides it into four branches. It is large, 
handsome, and well fortified; with several ma- 
nufactures ; a dock for building of ships: The 
inhabitants carry on a great trade with England; 
Holland, France, Spain, Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, Prussia, Dantzig, Meeklenburg, Lu- 
beck, and Hamburg. Stettin contains five pa- 


-rish churches, a college of. physicians, with a 


board of health, a chamber of commerce, a 
court of admiralty, &c. 1400 houses, and about 


20,000 inhabitants: 14 miles W.N:W. Star- 


gard, and 74 W. New Stettin, Lon. 14. 44 E. 
Lat. 53. 30 N. 

STEVEN. s. (rzeren, Sax.) A cry, or loud 
clamour (Spenser). , 

STEVENAGE; a town in Hertfordshire, 
with a market on Friday, 12 miles N.N.W. of 
Hertford, and 31 N. by W. of London. 

STEVENS (George Alexander), an actor 
and poet, was born in London. Inclination 
or necessity led him early to the stage, in which 


profession he passed some years in itinerant 


companies, till at length he procured an engage- 
ment at Covent-Garden theatre ; but his per- 
formancesas an actot were contemptible. After 
living in every kind of dissipation, generally 
necessitous, and always extravagant, he had the 
good fortune to hit upon a plan, which enabled 
him to place himself in independent circum- 
stances; He composed a strange medley of 
sense and nonsense, wit and ribaldry, adapted 
to his own powers of performance, called 
A Lecture upon Heads. With this he tra- 
velled about England, and was uncommonly 
successful: By this expedient he in a few years 
acquired a fortune sufficient to afford him a 
comfortable retreat in his old age; He died in 
1784. He was author of a novel in two vo- 
lumes, entitled The Adventures of Tom Fool, 
and some dramatic pieces: ; 
STEVIA, in botany, a genus of the class 
syngenesia, order polygamia eqnalis. Recep- 
tacle naked; seeds crowned with chaff, or awns, 
or both; ealyx cylindrical, with a single row 
Five species, all Mexican plants, 


STEVIN, Stevinus (Simon), a Flemish 
mathematician of Bruges, who died in 1633: 
He was master of mathematics .to prince 


. Maurice of Nassau, and inspector of the dykes 


G 


article ALGzsRA ; of, fora st 


in Holland. It is said he was the inventor of 
the sailing chariots, sometimes made use of in 
Holland: He was a good practical mathema- 


_ tician and mechanist, and was author of several 


useful works: as; treatises on arithmetic, alge- 
bra, geometry, statics, optics, trigonometry, 
geography, astronomy, fortification, and many 
others, in the Dutch language, which were 
translated into Latin, by Snellius, and printed 
in two volumes folio. There are also two edi« 
tions in the French language, in folio, both 
printed at Leyden, the one in 1608, and the 
other in 1634, with curious notes and addi- 


tions, by Albert Girard... For an account of 


Stevin’s inventions and improvements in alge- 
bra, which were many and pr paven se€ our 
i 


] more detailed 
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account, thé excellent history of algebra given . 
by Dr. Hutton, in the second volume of his 
valuable collection of Tracts, just published. 

To STEW. v. a. Cestuver, Fr.) To seeth any 
thing in a slow moist heat (Shakspeare). 

To Stew: v.n. To beseethed in a slow moist 
heat. is i 

_Srew, a small kind of fishpond, the pecu- 

liar use of which is to maintain fish, and keep 
them in readiness for the daily use of the fa- 
mily, &e. 
STEWS (from the French estuves, i. e. 
therme baineum), those places whic!y were per-~ 
mitted in England to women of professed in- 
continency, and that for hire would prostitute 
their bodies to all comers; so called, because 
dissolute persons are wont to prepare themselves 
for venereous acts by bathing; and hot baths 
were by Homer reckoned among the effeminate 
sort of pleasures. ‘These stews were suppressed 
by king Henry VIII. about the year 1546. 

STEWARD (senescallus, compounded of 
the Saxon s¢eda, i.e. room; or stead and weard, 
a ward or keeper), an officer appointed in an- 
other’s stead or place, and always taken for a 
principal officer within his jurisdiction. Of 
these there are various kinds. ‘The greatest 
officer under the crown is the lord high-steward. 
of England, an office that was anciently the in- 
heritance of the earls of Leicester, till, forfeited 
by Simon de Montfort to king Henry [1]. But 
the power of this officer is so very great, thatit 
has not been judged safe to trast it any longer 
in the hands of a subject, excepting only, pro 
hac vice, occasionally : as to officiate at a core- 
nation, at the arraignment of a nobleman for 
high-treason, or the like. During his office, 
the steward bears a white staff in his hand; 
and the trial, &c. ended, he breaks the staff, 
and with it his commission expires. There is 
likewise a lord-steward of the king’s household, 
who is the chief officer ofithe king’s court, has 
the care of the king’s house, and authority over 
all the officers and servaits of the household, 
except such as belong to the chapel, chamber, 
and stable. oe 

STEWARD, an officer ina ship of war, ap- 
pointed by the purser to distribute the different 
species of provisions to the officers and crew ; 
for which purpose he is furnished with a mate 
and proper assistants. | 

Court of the Lord High-Steward. of Great 
Britain, is a court instituted for the trial of 
peers indicted for treason or felony, or for mis 
prision of either. The office of this great mas 
gistrate is very ancient, and was formerly 
seliach, or at least held for life, or dum Lene 
se gesserit: but now it is usually, and hath 
been for many centuries past, granted pro hac 
vice only ; and it hath been the constant pracs 
tice (end therefore seems now to have become 


mecessaty). to grant it to a lord of parliament, 


else he is. incapable to try such delinquent peer. 
When such an indictment is therefore found 
by a grand jury of freeholders in the King’s 
Bench, of at the assizes before the justices of 
oyer and terminer, it is to be removed by a writ 


of certiofari into the court of pe lord high- 
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steward, which has the on ri power to deter~ 


mine it. A peer may plead a pardon before 
the court of King’s Bench, and the judges have 
power to allow it, in trder to prevent the 
trouble of appointing an high-steward merely 
for the purpose of receiving such plea: but he 
may not plead in that inferior court any other 
sia as guilty or not guilty of the indictment, 
ut only in this court; because, in consequence 
of such plea, it is possible that judgment of 
death might be awarded against him. The 
king, therefore, in case a peer be indicted of 
treason, felony, or misprision, creates a lord 
high-steward pro hae vice by commission under 
the great seal; which recites the indictment so 
found, and gives his grace power to receive and 
try it secundum legem et eonsuetudinem Angle. 
Then when the indictment is regularly removed 
by writ of certiorari, commanding the interior 
eourt to certify it up to him, the lord high- 
steward directs a preeept to a sergeant at arms, 
to summon the lords to attend and try the in- 
dicted peer. 
STE’W ARDSHIP.s. (from steward.) The 
office of a steward (Shakspeare). 3 
STEWART (the Rev. Dr. Matthew), in 
biography, late professor of mathematics in the 
univetsity of Edinburgh, was the son of the 
Rey. Mr.. Dugald Stewart, minister of Rothsay, 
in the Isle of Bute, and was born at that place 
in the year 1717. After having finished his 
course at the grammar school, being intended 
by his father for the church, he was sent to the 
university of Glasgow, and was entered there 
as a student in 1734. His academical studies 
were prosecuted with diligence and success ; 
and he was so happy as to be particularly dis- 


tinguished by the friendship of Dr. Hutcheson, - 


and Dr. Simson the celebrated geometrician, 
under whom he made great progress in that 
science. 

Mr. Stewart’s views made it necessary for 
him to attend the lectures in the university of 
Edinburgh in 1741 ; and that his mathematical 
studies might suffer no interruption, he was in- 
troduced by Dr. Simson to Mr. Maclaurin, who 
was then teaching both the geometry and the 
hilosophy of Newton, and under whom Mr. 
tewart made that proficiency which was to be 
expected from the abilities of such a pupil, 
directed by those of so greata master. But the 
modern analysis, even when thus powerfully 
recommended, was not able to withdraw his 
attention from the relish of the ancient geome- 


‘try, which he had imbibed under Dr. Simson. 


He still kept up a regular correspondence with 
this gentleman, giving him an account of his 
progress, and of his discoveries in geometry, 
which were now both numerous and import- 
ant, and receiving in return many cutious com- 
mumiecations with respect to the Loci Plani, and 
the Porisms of Euclid. Mr. Siewart pursued 
this latter subject in a different and new direc- 
tion. In doing so, he was led to the discovery 
of certain eurious and interesting propositions, 
which he published under the title of General 
‘Theorems, in. 1746. They were given without 
‘the demonstrations; but ‘they did’ not fail to 
+ 
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place their discoverer at once among the geo 
metricians of the first rank. They are, for the 
most part, Porisms, though Mr. Stewart, care. 
ful not to anticipate the discoveries of his friend, 
gave them only the name of Theorems. They 
are among the most beautiful, as well as most 
general propositions, known in the whole com- 
pass of geometry, and are perhaps only equalled 
by the remarkable locus to the circle in the 
second book of Apollonius, or by the celebrated 
theorem of Mr. Cotes. es 

In September, 1747, he was elected professor 
of mathematics in the university of Edinburgh. » 
The duties of this office gave a turn somewhat. 
different to his mathematical pursuits, and led 
him to think of the most simple and elegant: 
means of explaining those difficult propositions, 
which - were hitherto only accessible to men 
deeply versed in the modern analysis. In doing. 
this, He was pursuing the object which, of all 
others, he most ardently wished to attain, viz. 
the application of geometry to such problems 
as the algebraic calculus alone had heen thought 
able to resolve. His solution ef Kepler’s pro- 
blem was the first specimen of this kind Avhich 
he gave to the world. This is founded ona | 
general property of curves,-which, though very 
simple, had perhaps never been observed ; and 
by a most ingenious application of that pro- 
perty, he shows how the approximation may 
be continued to any degree of accuracy, in a 


-series of results which converge with great — 


rapidity. | a 
This solution appeared in the seeond volume — 
of the Essays of the Philosophical Society of 
Edinburgh, for the year 1756. In the first vo- 
lume of the same collection, there are some _ 
other propositions of Mr. Stewart’s, which are — 
an extension of a curious theorem in the fourth 
book of Pappus. They have a rélation to the — 
subject of Porisms, and one of them forms the 
ninety-first of Dr. Simson’s Restoration. = 
He next published the Tracts, physical and’ 
mathematical. In the first of these, Dr.“Stew= — 
art lays down the doctrine of centripetal forces, — 
in a series of propositions, demonstrated (if we 
admit the quadrature of curves) with the utmost 
rigour, and requiring no previous knowledge of 
the mathematics, except the elements of plane — 
geometry, and of conie sections. ‘The good 
order of these propositions, added to the clear- 
ness and simplicity of the demonstrations, ren- 
ders this tract perhaps the best elementary 
treatise of physical astronomy that is any where _ 
to be found. | Be i “pa 
in the three remaining tracts, ourauthor had — 


‘it in view to determine the effect of those forces 


which disturb the motions ofa secondary planet, 
From this he proposed to deduce, not only a 


. theory of the moon, but a determination of the - 


APIO, 
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¢racts, did not permit him to pursue this inves- 
digation. The other object of the tracts was, 
to determine the distance of the sun, from his 
effect in disturbing the motions of the moon ; 
and his inquiries into the lunar irregularities 
had furnished him with the means of accom- 
lishing’ it as he supposed: and in 1703, he 
published his Essay on “the Sun’s Distance, 
where the compuiation being actually made, 
the parallax of the sun was found to be no more 
than 6/9’, and consequently his distance al- 
most 29,875 semidiameiers of the earth, or 
nearly 119 millions of miles. A determination 
of the sun’s distance, that so far exceeded all 
former estimation of it, was received with sur- 
prise, and the reasoning on which it was found- 
ed was likely to undergo a severe examination. 
But, even among astronomers, it was not every 
one who could judge in a matter of such diff- 
cult discussion. Accordingly, it was not ull 
about five years after the publication of Dr. 
Stewart's work that there appeared a pamphlet, 
under the title of Four Propositions, by Mr. 
Davison, intended to point out errors in Dr, 
Stewart’s investigation, which had giver a result 
much greater than the truth. From his desire of 
| simplifying, and of employing only the geome- 
~ trical method of reasoning, he was reduced to 
the necessity of rejecting quantities, which were 
considerable enough to baw a great effect on 
the last result. An error was thus introduced, 
which, had it not been for certain compensa- 
tions, would have become immediately obvious, 
by giving the sun’s distance near three times as 
great as that which has been mentioned. 
~ The Sun's Distance was the last work which 
Dr. Stewart published ; and though he lived to 
see the animadversions made on it, he declined 
entering into any controversy. His disposition 
was far from polemical; and he knew the va~ 
lue of that quiet, which a literary man should 
rarely suffer his antagonists to interrupt. He 
used to say, that the decision of the point ia 
- question was now before the public ; that if 
his investigation was right, it would never be 
overturned, and that if it was wrong, it ought 
not to be defended. 
__ A few months before he published the essay 
just mentioned, he gave to the world another 
work, entitled, Propositiones More Veterum 
Demonstrate. It consists of a series of geome- 
trical theorems, mostly new ; investigated, first 
by an analysis, and afterwards synthetically de- 
monstrated by the inversion of the same ana- 
lysis. This method made an important part in 
the analysis of the ancient geometricians ; but 
few exainples of it have been preserved in their 
writings, and those in the Propositiones Geo- 
metrice are therefore the more valuable. 

Dr. Stewart’s constant use of the geometrical 
‘analysis had put him in possession of many va- 
luable propositions, which did not enter into 
‘the plan of any of the works that have been 
‘enumerated. Of these, not a few have found 
‘a place in the writings of Dr. Simson, where 
-they will for ever remain, to mark the friend- 
-ship of these two mathematicians, and to evince 
‘the esteem which Dz. Simson entertained for 


“ment. 
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the abilities of his pupil. Many of these arein 
the work upon the Porisms, and others in the 
Conic Sections, viz. marked with the letter xs 
also a theorem in the edition of Euclid’s Data. 

Soon after the publication of the Sun’s Dis- 
tance, Dr. Stewart’s health began to decline, 
and the duties of his office became burdensome 
to him. In the year 1772, he retired to the 
country, where he afterwards spent the greater 
part of his life, and never resumed his labours 
in the university. He was however so fortunate 
as to have a son to whom, though very young, 
he could commit the care of them with the 
greatest confidence. Mr. Dugald Stewart, hav- 
ing begun to give lectures for his father from 
the period above mentioned, was elected jornt 
professor with him in 1775, and gave an early 
specimen of those abilities, which have not 
been confined to a single science, but have 
classed him among the first mathematicians in 
Scotland, and the first metaphysicians in the 
world. 

After mathematical studies (on account of 
the bad state-of health into which Dr. Stewart 
was falling) had ceased to be his business, they 
continued to be his amusement. The analogy 


‘between the circle and hyperbola had been an 


early object of his'admiration. ‘The extensive 
views which that analogy is continually open- 
ing; the alternate appearance and disappeat~ 
ance of resemblance in the midst of so much 
dissimilitude, make it an object that astonishes 
the experienced, as well as the young geometri- 
cian. To the consideration of this analogy 
therefore the mind of Dr. Stewart very naturally 
returned, when disengaged from other specula~ 
tions. His usual success still attended his in- 
vestigations ; and he left among his papers some 
curious approximations to the areas, both of 
the circle and hyperbola. For some years to- 
ward the end of his life, his health scarcely al- 
lowed him to prosecute study even as an amuse- 
He died the 23d of January, 1785, at 
68 years of age. See vol. i. dinburgh ‘Trans- 
actions. — . 

STEYNING, a borough in Sussex, with a 
market on Wednesday. In its church were 
busied St. Cuthman, and Ethelwolf, king of 
Wessex, father of Alfred the Great. It is 6 
miles W. by N. of Lewes, and 50 S.W. of 
London. 

STEBIALS. (from stilium.) Antimonials + 
medicines prepared from antimony. 

STIBIUM. Antimony. In mineralogy, a 
genus of the class metals. Of a silvery, grey 
ish-white colour, and radiately lamellar texture, 
softish and very brittle; when rubbed between 
the fingers, giving them a peculiar taste and 
smell ; specific gravity 6.860 : melting at a red 


‘heat, and when gradually cooled, exhibiting 


cubical crystals eft the surface; in a greater 
degree of heat, becoming first a greyish-white 
oxyd, afterwards an hyacinthine glass, and 
lastly, volatilizing in white vapours : forming 
a golden yellow solution in nitromuriatic acid, 
and depositing a white precipitate if water be 
poured into the solution. Nine species. 

1. S. nativum. Native antimony. Of 2 
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tin-white lustre, melting without sulphurous 
or arsenical vapours. Found in the mines of 
Sweden, and in Dauphiny, in irregular masses 
or kidney-form pieces: colour bright tin or 
silvery-white; texture lamellar, with straight 
foliations; deflagrates with nitre, and melis 
and evaporates before the blow-pipe, leaving a 
white oxyd; when dissolved in nitro-muriatic 
acid, it deposits a dark red precipitate by the 
addition of sulphurated ammonia: specific 
gravity 6.20; contains 
_ Antimony 98.0 
Silver — °1.0 


Iron 25 


_» 99-25 Klaproth. 

2. S, arsenicale. Arsenicated “antimony. 
Of a tin-white lustre, emitting arsenical va- 
pours when heated. Found in Dauphiny, 
Hungary, and Saxony, in irregular masses iit 
emits only arsenical fumes when heated, and 
contains about 16 per cent. of antimony, 
' 3. S. rubrum. Red antimonigl ore: Dull 
red, fibroys, a little shining, emitting sul- 
phurous and arsenigal vapours before the blow- 
pipe. Found jn the mines of Bohemia, Hun- 
gary, Saxony, and Transylvania, in the form of 
capillary crystals groyped together, often di- 
verging in a ridiafe manner; texture fibrous, 
wery soft, brittle: specific gravity 4.090: cony 
tains, according to Klaproth, *  ° 
Oxyd of anumony 78.3 

Sulphur =,” 17.7 
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4. S. argentigo. Plumose antimonia! ore. 
Fibrous, leaving a silvery bead before the blow- 
pipe, and emitting sulphureus vapours. Found 
in Franee, Sicily, Transylyania, Bohemia, 
Hungary, Saxony, &c. generally on other ores 
Oi stones in the form of capillary, straight, or 
flexuous fibres, which are loose or cohering, 
parallel or disposed in a divergent manner, and 
soft like wool; a little shining, friable, and 
stains the fingers; colour dark blue, grey, or 
white. [t consists of antimony, iron, sulphur, 
and a little silver and arsenic. a 

5. '§. stibigo. Antimonial ochre, Fibrous, a 
dittle shining, émitting sulphurous vapours be- 
fore the blow-pipe, and entirely evaporating in 
a more violent heat. Found in Saxony, Bo- 
hemia, Hungary, Dauphiny, &c. sometimes 
friable and easthy, but generally govering the 
surface of other antimonial ores in the form of 
soft, downy, capillary, flexible fibres, which 
are loose or bundled together, or stellately dis- 
posed ; colour blackish, grey, liver-brown, dull 
red, violet, greenish, straw-yellow, or varie. 
gated, rarely white: does not melt before the 
blow-pipe, but evaporates and deposits a white 
powder ; with borax it effervesces, and js partly 
reduced, Lie EY 

6. S. vulgare. Sulphurated antimony. Sul- 
phuret of antimony. Grey sulphurized anti- 
mony, Of a steel-grey colour. and metallic 
lustre, ponderous, emitting sulphurous vapours 
before ihe blow-pipe, and at last evaporating in 


white vapours. ‘Four varieties. 


$ T I 
¢» Compact, of a fine-grained uneven frae- 
ture, with a grey metallic streak, and 
dark-brown earthy powder. : 
§. Of a foliated texture, and simple fracture, 
with a grey metallic streak, and dark. 
brown earthy powder. _ | - 
y- Ofa radiated texture, with a grey metal- 
lic streak, and dark grey powder: the ra- 
diated sulphuret of antimony of Thomson. 
¢, Of a fibrous or feathery texture, in very 
small capillary, lanuginous: erystals, or 
fistular, or of a common form. Found in 
almost every country of Europe, massive, 
disseminated, or superficial, generally in 
matrices of quartz, lime, alumina, fluor, 
or baryte : often stains the fingers, and be- 
fore tke blow-pipe melts with a blue 
flame, leaving a grey oxyd of antimony . 
specific gravity from 4.132 to 4,516. ~~ 
7. S. argentiferum. Of a steel-blue colour, 
with metallic Justre, and a whitish streak : 
sometimes in a common form; sometimes in 
niany-sided crystals, Found near Cremnitz in 
Hungary, and contains antimony 34, copper 
31, silver 15, sulphur 11, iron 3, me 
8. S. phosphoratam, Phosphorated anti- 
mony. a acicular, scattered, lamellar, lon- 
gitudinally streaked crystals, not inflaming, and. 
yielding very little smoke before the blow-pipe. 
Found in Saxony, in the cavities of a vein of 
sulphuret of antimony; colour white, yellow, 
or blackish ; soft, flexible, and easily cut: be- 
fore the blow-pipe it does not inflame or smoke 
much, but fuses, and leaves a grey, shining, | 
brittle slag, including silvery-white grains; 
with borax it gives a lead-coloured button, or 
a reddish-yellow pellucid glass ; it is said some- 
times to consist of small] rectangular four-sided 
tables, and appears to be a sulphuret of anti- 
mony combjned with phosphoric acid. 
9g. S. muriaticum. Muriated antimony, 
White antimonial ore. White, shining like 
mother of pearl, radiate in a paralle] manner in 
the form ‘of small, erect, ‘four-sided tables. 
Found in Bohemia, Dayphiny, Saxony, and 
Hungavy ; totally soluble in nitro-muriatic acid, 
decrepitates in the fire, and easily melfs when 
owdered, evaporating in a white smoke ; with 
borax it Jeaves a metallic bead, According to 
Klaproth, it is nothing more than a white oxyd 
of antimony, containing * Linea 
' ° Oxyd of antimony 86 
-—- 10N = 3 
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STICHOS, a name given by the old writers 
to a pectoral confection, the principal ingre- 
dient of whieh was the herb marrubium or ~ 
horehound, ° fe na aN 
STICK. s, (rzicea, Saxon.) A piece of wood - 
small and long; a slender stem (Dryden). 
To Stick. v. a. preterit stuck: participle 
passive stuck. (yziean, Saxon.) To fasten on - 
so as that it may adhere (Addison). “ants 
Yo Stick. v.n. 1. To adhere ; to unite it. 
self by its tenacity or penetrating power (Ra- 
leigh). 2. To be inseparable; to be united 


\ 
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‘with any thing (Sanderson). 3. 'To rest upon 
the memory painfully (Bacon). 4. Tostop; 
to lose motion (Smith), 5. To resist emission 
(Shakspeare). 6. 'To be constant; to adhere 
with firmness (Hammond). 7. To be trouble- 
some by adhering (Pope). 8. To remain; not 
to be lost (Watts). g. ‘To dwell upon; not to 
forsake (Locke), 10. To cause difficulties or 
scrupte (Swift). 11.'To scruple; to hesitate 
(Bacon). 12. To be stopped ; to be unable to 
proceed (Clarendon). 13. To be embarrassed ; 
to be puzzled (Watis). 14. To Stick out. 
To be prominent, with deformity (Jol). 15. To 
Sricx out. To refase concurrence, 

To Stick, v. a. (yeician, Sax. steken, Dut.) 
1. To stab; to pierce with a pointed instru- 
ment (Grew). 2. To fix upona pointed body ; 
as, he stuck the fruit upon his knife. 3. To 
fasten by transfixion (Dryden). 4. To set 
with something pointed (Dryden). 

STICKINESS. s. (from sticky-) Adhesive 
quality ; viscosity; glutinousness; tenacity. 

To STICKLE. v. a. 1, To take part with 
one side or other (Hud.). 2.’To contest; to 
altercate; to contend rather with obstinacy 
~ than vehemence (Cleav.), 3. To trim ; to play 
fast and loose (Dryden). 

STICKLE-BACK. See GASTEROSTEUS. 

STI/CKLER. s. (from stickle.) 1. A sides- 
man to fencers ; a second toa duellist (Sidney). 
2. An obstinate contender about any thing 
(Swift). 

STICKY, a. (from stick.) Viscous ; adhe- 
sive ; glutinous (Bacon). 

STIFELS, Stireiius (Michael), a Pro- 
testant minister, and very skilful mathematician, 
was born at Eslingen, a town in Germany; and 
died at Gena in Thuringia, in the year 1567, 
at 58 years of age according to Vossius, but 
some others say 80. Stifels was one of the best 
mathematicians of his time, He published, in 
the German language, a treatise on Algebra, 
and another on the Calendar or Ecclesiastical 
computation. But his chief work is the Arith- 
metica Integra, a complete and excellent trea- 
tise, in Latin, on Arithmetic and Algebra, 
printed in 4to. at Norimberg, 1544, In this 
work there are a number of ingenious inven- 
proses both in common arithmetic and in al- 

ebra. 

STIFF. a. (tp, Sax. stiff, Dan, stii ff, Tut.) 
1. Rigid; inflexible ; resisting flexure ; not 
flaccid; not limbgr; not pliant (Milton). 
2. Not soft; not giving way; not fluid; not 
easily yielding to the touch (Burnet). 3. Strang; 
not easily resisted (Denham). 
born ; not easily subdued (Shakspeare). 5. Ob- 
stinate ; pertinacious (Taylor). 6. Harsh ; not 
written with ease (Gondilbert). 
rigorous in certain ceremonies ; starched; af- 
fected { Addison). 


To STVFFEN. v.a. (pzigian, Saxon.) 1. 


To make stiff; to make inflexible; to make 

enn (Sandys). 2.To make terpid (Dry- 
ene! 

- To Sti/rren.v.n. 1. To grow stiff ; to grow 

rigid ; to become unpliant (Addison). 2. To 

grow hard; tg be hardened (Dryden). 3. To 


4. Hardy; stub- - 


7. Formal ; - 
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grow less susceptive of impression ; to grow 
obstinate (Dryden). 

STIFFHEA/RTED. a. (stiff and heart.) 
Foe bag, ; stubborn ; contumacious (Eze- 
wel). 
STIFFLE, the patella or knee-pan in a 
horse. A lameness in the stiffle is caused by 
those accidents that produce it in all other 
joints. When a horse is lame in this part he 
generally treads upon his toe, and cannot set 
that heel to the ground, Some strains in the 
stifle are violent and swell pretty much, but 
Gibson asserts, that he hardly ever knew any of 
them incurable, unless bad methods had been 
used in the beginning. ‘They commonly may 
be cured by cooling applications, such as have 
been prescribed for shoulder.strains; but if the 
swelling be very large and puffy, which somes 
times happens, recourse must be had to fo- 
mentations to take off inflammation. Some- 
times, however, imposthumations follow in 
such cases, and when these break and run 
there is commonly an end of all danger. 

STVFELY,. ad, (from séiff-) Rigidly ; in- 
flexibly ; stubbornly (Hooker), 

STV FFNECKED. a. (stiff and neck.) Stubs 
born; obstinate ; contumacious (Spenser). _ 

STVFFNESS, s. (from stiff.) 1. Rigidity; 
inflexibility; hardness; ineptitude to bend 
(L’ Estrange). 2. Ineptitude to motion ; tor- 
pidness (Denham). 3, Tension; not laxity 
(Dryden). 4. Obstinacy ; stubbornness ; con- 
tumaciousness (Locke). 5. Unpleasing forma- 
lity ; constraint (Aéterb.). 6. Rigorousness ; 
harshness (Spenser). 7: Manner ‘of writing 
not easy, but harsh and constrained (Felton). 

To STV FLE.. v. a. (estoufer, French.) i. 
To oppress or kill by eloseness of air; to suf- 
focate (Baker). 2, To keep in; to hinder from 
emission (Newton), 3. 'To extinguish by hin- 
dering) communication : the fire was stifled. 
4. To extinguish by artful or gentle means 
(Addison). 5,'To suppress; to conceal (Ot¢- 


Latin.) 1. A brand; 


way). 3 
STV’GMA. s. (stigma, 
2, A mark of ing. 


a mark with a hot iron, 
famy. 

Stigma. A small red speck in the skin, 
oecasioning no elevation of the cuticle. Stig- 
mata are generally distinct or apart from each 
other. They sometimes assume @ livid colour, 
and are then termed petechiz. 

SticMa. (from ow, inuro, to brand or 
mark.) In botany, .a stigma. Summitas pis- 
tilli madida humore pollen rumpendo 5 rorie 
dum, pubescens, supremum. Regn. Veg. The 
top of the pistil, pubescent and moist, in order 
to detain and burst the pollen or prolific pow- 
der. Grew named it the knob or button ; and 
Withering the summit, I have sometimes 
asked myself, says professor Martin, how Lin- 
néus came not to adopt the more elegant, clas- 

ical term of fibula, which had been given to 
this part of the pistil by some authors who 
wrote before him. 

The’ stigma differs in number, figure, and 
structure ; being simple or div ided, acute, per 
- forated, capitate, peltate, or bilamellate. . 
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STIGMA’TICAL, Sriema’tre, a. (from 


stigma.) Branded or marked with some token 
of infamy (Shakspeare), | 

_To STUGMATIZE. v. a. (stegmatiser, Fr,) 
To mark with a brand ; todisgrace with a note 
of reproach (Swift), 

STIGMATIZING, among the ancients, 
was inflicted upon slaves as a punishment, but 
more frequently as a mark to know them by ; 
in which case it was done by applying a red- 
hot iron, marked with certain leiters, forming 
the name or some peculiar character belonging 
to their masters, to their foreheads till a fair im- 
pression was made, and then pouring ink into 
the furrows, that the inscription might be the 
more conspicuous, 

Soldiers were branded in the hand with the 
name or character of their general. 

_After the same manner it was customary to 
_ stigmatize the worshippers and votaries of some 
of the gods. The marks used on these ocea- 
sions were varlous ; sometimes they contained 
. the name of the god, sometimes his particular 
ensign, as the thunderbolt of Jupiter, the tri- 
dent of Neptune, the ivy of Bacchus, &c. or 
they marked themselves with some mystical 
number, whereby the god’s name was describ- 
ed. To these three ways .of stigmatizing St, 
John is supposed to refer. Rev. c ap. XNI. ver. 
16, 17.. Theodoret is of Opinion, that the 
Jews were forbidden to brand themselves with 
stigmata, because the idolaters, by that cere- 
mony, used to consecrate themselves to their 
false gods. 

STILAGO, in botany, a genus of the class 
dioecia, order triandria. Calyx one-leafed, 
caper-shaped ; corolless. Male: filaments two 
or three onthe germ. Fem, : stigma sessile ; 
drupe with a one or two-celled nut. Two 
species ; natives of the East Indies. 

1. S. bunias, Triandrous; nut two-celled. 
2.5. diandria.. Diandrous ; Nut one.-celled. 
STILAR, a. (from stile.) Belonging to the 

stile of a dial (Moxon), 

STILBE, in botany, a genus of the class 
polygamia, order dioecia. Hermaphrodite : 
outer calyx three-leaved, inner five-toothed ; 
cartilaginous ; -corol funnel-form, four-cleft ; 
stamens four; style one; seed one, invested 
with the inner calyx. Male: inner calyxless : 
fruitless. Three species ; natives of the Cape. 

STILBITE, in mineralogy, a species of 
zeolite. See ZEoLITHUSs. 

STILBUM, in botany, a genus of the class 
cryptogamia, order fungi, Fungus aggregate, 
gelatinous, stipitate ; head diaphanous, shining, 
solid, permanent, bearing the seeds externally. 
Six species, all exotics, 

STILE. s. (rzizele, from ycigan, Saxon; 
to climb.) 1. A set of steps to pass from one 
enclosure to another (L’Estrange). 2. (stile, 
French.) A pin to cast the shadow in a sundial 
(Mozon). 

STVLETTO. s. (Italian ; s#ilet, French.) 
A small dagger, of which the blade is not edged 
bat round, with a sharp point (Hakewill). 

Zo STILL. ». a. (rzillan, Saxon ; stellen, 


Dutch.) 1. To silence 3 to make silent (Shae 
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speare), 2, To quiet; to appease (Bacon), 
3. To make motionless (Woodward). 

STILL. a. (stil, Dutch.) 1, Silent; uttering 
no noise (Addison). . Quiet; calm (South), 
3. Motionless (Locke). 

STILL. s. Calm; silent (Bacon). 

STILL. ad. (yzille, Saxon.) 1, 'T’o this time; 
till now (Bacon). 2, Nevertheless; notwith- 
standing (Addison). 3. In an increasing des 
gree (Alierbury). 4. Always; ever; continu- 
ally (Ben Jonson). 5. Afier that (Whitgift). 
6. In continuance (Shakspeure). 

STILL. s. (from distil.) A vessel for distilla- 
tion; an alembic. See DisriLLATIon, 

Lo STILL. v, a. (from distil.) To distil; ta 
extract, or operate upon, by distillation. 

To STILL. v. 2. (stillo, Latin.) To drop ; to 
fall in drops: not in use (Crashaw). ft ite 

STILLATIV’TIOUS. a. (séillatitius, Lat.) 
Falling in drops; drawn by a still. 

STVLLATORY. s. (from s#ill or distil.) 
1. An alembic ; a vessel in which distillation. 
is performed (Bacon), 2. 'The room in which 
stills are placed; laboratory (Wotton). 

STILLBORN, a. (still and: born.) Born 
lifeless ; dead in the birth (Graunt). ; 

STYLLICIDE, s. (stillicidium, Latin.) A. 
succession of drops (Bacon). 

STILLICI/’DIOUS. a. 
Falling in drops.( Brown), 

STVLLING. s,. (from sézll.) 1. The act of 
stilling.. 2. A stand for casks. 

STILLINGFLEET (Edward), a learned 
English prelate, was born at Cranbourn, in 
Dorsetshire, in 1635. Afier an education ata 
private grammar-school, he was sent to St. 
John’s college, Cambridge, of which he was 
chosen fellow in 1653. In 1637 he was pres 
sented to the rectory of Sutton, by sir Roger . 
Burgoyne, with whom he lived in the greatest 
intimacy, In 1659 he published Irenicum,’ 
or a Weapon-Salve for the Church’s Wounds, 
In 1662 appeared his great work, entitled 
Origines Sacre, or a Rational Account of. 
the Grounds of Natural and Revealed Relia. 
gion; a work that has always been justly 


(from stillictde.) 


esteemed one of the best defences of Revelation 


ever written, He was soon after chosen preacher 
of the Rolls chapel, and in 1665 was presented 
to the rectory of Si. Andrew’s, Holborn. He» 
was next chosen lecturer at the Temple, and 
appointed chaplain to the king. In 1670 he 
was made canon residentiary of St. Paul’s, of 
which church he afterwards became dean. He 
greatly distinguished himself against James’s 
design of introducing popery, and in 1689 was 
made bishop of Worcester. His works have 


- been collected into 6 vols. folio. He died in 
1699. | 
STILLINGFLEET (Benjamin), an eminent 


naturalist and poet, was grandson of the pre- 
ceding, and the son of Edward Stillingfleet, a 
learned physician. He was educated at Nor-— 
wich school, fram whence he removed to 
Trinity-college, Cambridge, where he took the 
degree of B.A. He afterwards travelled into 
Italy, and on his return to England obtained 
the place of master of the barracksat Kensing= 


-. but in Leicestershire. 
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ton. He died in 1771, aged 69. Mr. Stilling- 


fleet wrote, !. The Calendar of Flora, 1761. 
2. Misgellaneous Travels, 1759, 8vo. 3: The 
Principles and Powers of Harmony, 4to. 1771. 
4, Several Poems in Dodsley’s Collection, &e. 
(Watkins). ; 

STILLINGIA, in botany, a genus of the 
class moneecia, order monadelphia. Male: 
calyx hemispherical, many-flowered; corol 
tubular, lacerated. Fem.: calyx one-flowered, 
inferior ; corol superior ; style three-cleft ; cap- 
sule three-grained. One species, S, sylvatica, 
a Carolina shrub, with erect milky stems; el- 
liptic, serrulate leaves; terminal sessile spike ; 
and yellow flowers. 

STILLNESS. s. (from séill.) 1. Calm ; 
quiet; silence (Dryden). 2. Habitual silence; 
taciturnity (Shakspeare). 

STI’LLSTAND. s. (still and stand.) Ab- 
sence of motion (Shakspeare). 

STVLLY. ad. (from stil.) 1. Silently ; not 
loudly (Shakspeare). 9. Calmly ; not tumul- 
tuously. N 

STILTON, a village in Huntingdonshire, 
lying on the great north road, between Hunt- 
ingdoa and Stamford, and at the distance of 75 
miles from London. 
celebrated kind of cheese, of which great quan- 
tities are sold at the Bell and Angel inns: this 
cheese, however, is not made at Stilton, nor 
near it, (except a small quantity at Yaxley), 
See CHEESE. | 

STILTS. s. (stelten, Dutch. ) Supports on 
which boys raise themselves when they walk 
' (More). 
STIMULANTS. — (stimulantia, 


-‘menta, from stimulo, to stir up.) Medicines 


are so termed which possess a power of exciting: 


the animal energy, They are divided into, 1, 
Stimulantia tonica, as sinapi, cantharides, mer- 
_ cutil preeparationes, 2. Stimulantia defusibilia, 
as alkali volatile, electricity, heat, &c. 3. Sti- 
mulantia cardiaca, as cinnamomum, nuxmos- 
chata, wine, &c, ; 

To STV’ MULATE. ». a. (stimulo, Latin.) 
1. To prick. 2. To prick forward ; to excite 
by some pungent motive. 3. (In physic.) To 


excite a quick sensation, with a derivation tox? 


ward the part (Arbuthnot). : 

STIMULA’TION. s. (stimulatio, Latin.) 
Excitement; pungency ( Fatts). “ 

STIMULI. (stigmuli, from ehypoc-) In 
botany, stings. 

In Philos. Bot. a species of pubescence ; de- 
fined to be, punctura venenaita qua animalia 
nuda arcent. Exemplified in urtica or nettle, 
- latropha, acalypha, tragia. In Term. Bot. 393, 
| oo hts separated from pubes, and enumerated 
with thorns and prickles, among arma, the de- 
fences of plants against animals. They ‘are 
thus défined: mucrones puncturas inflamma- 
 torias efficientes, unde pruriginosee evadunt 
_ partes. Processes or sharp points froma plant, 
| Aheyigat inflammatory itching punctures. 
_ hey are usually on the stem or leaf; which 
1s then called uréns, burning. 

_ ToSTING, v. a. pret. stung or stang; part. 
pass. stang or stung. (ytingan, Saxon.) 1, To 


It gives name toa very: 


mcediea~— 
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pierce or wound witha point darted out, as that 
of wasps or scorpions (Brown). 2. To pain 
acutely (Shakspeare). 

STING, s. (from the verb.) 1. A sharp point 
with which some animals are armed (Dray- 
fon). 2, Any thing that gives pain (Fortes). 
3. The point in the last verse (Dryden). 4. 
Remorse of conscience. 

STING-RAY, in ichthyology. See Rata. 

STVNGILY. ad. (from stingy.) Covet- 
ously, ; . 

STYN GINESS. s, (from stingy.) Avarice ; 
covetousness ; niggardliness, 

STINGLESS. a. (from sting.) Having no 
sting’ (Decay of Piety). ie ee, 

STV’NGO. s. Old beer. 

STUNGY. a. (a low cant word.) Covetous; 
niggardly ; avaricious (Arbuthnot). 

To STINK. v. n. preterit stunk or stank, 
(ytinian, Saxon; stincken, Dutch.) To emit 
an offensive smell, commonly a smell of putre- 
faction (Locke). 

STINK. s. Offensive smell 

STYNKARD. s. 
stinking paltry fellow. 

STVNKER. s. (from stink.) Something ins 
tended to offend by the smell (Harvey). 

STINKINGLY. ad. (from stinking.) With 
a stink (Shakspeare). 

STINK-POT, an earthen jar or shell; charg. 
ed with powder, grenadoes, and other materials 
of an offensive and suffocating smell. It is fres 
quently used by privateers in the western ocean, 
in the attack of an enemy whom he designs to~ 
board; for which purpose it is furnished with 
a light fuse at the opening or touch-hole. 

STINT, a species of the tringa. 

Yo STintT. v. a. (stynta, Swedish.) To 
bound; to limit y to coniine; to restrain; to 
stop (Addison). AR 

STINT. s. (from the verb.) 1. Limit 5 
bound ; restraint (Dryden). 2. A proportion ; 
a quantity assigned (.S207ft). 

SPIPA. Feather-grass. In botany, a genus 
of the class triandria, order digynia. Calyx 
two-valved, one-flowered ; outer valve of the 
corol with a very long terminal awn, jointed at 
the base. ‘Eleven species, chiefly natives of the 
south of Europe, the Cape, East or West Indies; 
ene, common to our own mountains, S. pinna, 
with woolly awns : the plant rising to the height 


(Dryden). 
(from stink.) A mean 


of ten inches, and flowering in July or Au- 


ust. 
STIPE. Stipes. (olumos; a stake.) In botany, 
basis frondis. Proprius palmis, filicibus, fungis. 
‘Truncus in folia transiens. Delin. Pl. A folio 
non distinctus. Regn. Veg. The base of a 
frond : or, a species of stem passing into leaves, 
or, not distinct from the leaf. The stem of a 
fangus is likewise called stipe: which Dr. 
Withering translates the pillar. 

It is also put for the thread or slender stalk, 
which supports the pappus or down, and con« 
nects it with the seed. Filum elevans con- 
nectensque pappum & semen. 

STIPEND. s._ (séipendium, Lat.) W AGES $ 
settled pay (Ben Jonson). 


STIPE’NDIARY. a. (stipendiarius, Lat.) 


$ TT 
Receiving salaries ; performing any service for 
a stated price (Swift}. 

Srips/NDIARY. 5. One who performs any 
service ior a settled payznent (Abbot). 

SYTIPiITATE, in botany, elevated on a 
stipe. 

STI/PTIC. See Styptic. 

To SUVPULATE. v. a. (stipulor, Latin.) 
To contract; to bargain; to settle terms (4r- 
buthnot).. 

STIPULA/TION, s, (from stipulate.) Bar- 
gain (Logers). 

STIPULA/TOR. s. One who contracts or 
bargains. | 

STIPULATE GLANDS, in botany, glands 
growing on stipules, or close to them. 
~ STIPULATE STEM, a stipuled stalk. Hav- 
ing stipules on it. 

STIPULE. (from stipa, which is from 
alumi, tow.) In botany. Squama basi petio- 
lorum enascentium adstans. A scale at the 
~ base of the nascent petioles; or peduncles, ac- 
cording to Philos. Bot. As in papilionacee, 
tamarindus, cassia, rosa, melianthus, lirioden- 
dron, apricot, peach, bird-cherry, &e. Some 
natural classes ona no stipules; as the asperifo- 
liz, personatzx, verticillate, stellate, siliquose, 
liliaceze, orchidex, and most of the composite, 

Stipules are : 

1, In pairs ; solitary ; or none, 

2. Lateral; extrafoliaceous ; intrafoliaceous ; 
oppositifglious. . ) 

3: Caducous; deciduous; permanent; spi- 
nescent. 

4, Sessile; adnate ; decurrent; sheathing. 

5. Subulate; lanceolate ; sagittate ; lunate, 

6. Erect; spreading ; reflex, 

y. Very entire; serrate; ciliate ; toothed ; 
cleft. | 

8. Very short; middling; long. 

To STIR. v, @. (pzipian, Saxon ; stooren, 
Dutch.) 1. To move; to remove from its place 
(Blackmore). 2. To agitate ; to bring into de- 
bate (Hale). 3. To incite; to instigate; to 
animate (Shakspeare). 4. To raise; to excite 
(Dryden). 5. Tp Stir up. To incite; to 
animate ; to instigate by inflaming the passions 
(Spenser). 6. To Stir up. To put in action ; 
to excite; to quicken (Isaiah). 

To STIR. v. x. 1, To move one’s self; to go 
out of the place; to change place (Clarendon). 
2. To be in motion; not to still (Addison). 
3. To become the object of notice (Watts). 4. 
To rise in the morning (Shakspeare). 

Srir.s. (stur, Runic, a battle.) 1. Tumult; 
bustle (South). 
turbance; tumultuous disorder ; seditious up- 
roar (Milton). 3. Agitation; conflicting pas- 
sions (Shakspeare). 

STIRIA, a duchy of Germany, in the circle 
of Austria, 125 miles long and 17 broad; 
bounded on the N. by Austria, E. by Hun- 
gary, S, by Carniola, and W. by Carinthia 
and Salzburg. It is divided into Upper and 
Lower Stiria: the former contains the circles 
of Judenburg and Bruck, and the latter those 
of Gratz, Marchburg, and Cilley. Though a 
mountainous country, there is much land fit for 


¢ 


2. Commotion ; public dis- | 


Sil 
tillage, and the soil is fertile. The mountains 
are clothed with oak, beech, and pine; every 
kind of grain is well cultivated, and the white 
wine is yery pleasant. It contains mines of 
excellent iron, whence the arins made. here, 
are in great esteem; also mines of lead and 
coal. The inhabitants are zealous worshippers 
of the virgin Mary, Gratz and J udenburg are 
the chief towns. 

STI/RIOUS., a. (from stiria, Latin.) Re- 
sembling icicles. . . 
STIRLING, a borough of Scotland, capital 
of Stirlingshire, seated on the river Forth, ona, 
hill, which terminates abruptly in a steep ba- 
saltic rock. On this rock is an ancient castle, 
once a place of great strength, and often the 
scene of bloody contention, ‘The palace, erected 
by James V. is a stately building ; the outside 
curiously ornamented with grotesque figures. 
Here are two churches and a famous grammar 
school. In the town and its neighbourhood 
are manufactures of carpets, shaloons, and other 
woollen stuffs; and the cotton trade is very 
flourishing, A salmon fishery, belonging to 
the town, is let toa company, who send the fish 
chiefly to the London and <dinburgh markets. 
Stirling, from its commodious situation, com- 
mands the pass between the N, and 8, part of. 
Scotland. In 1801, the number of inhabitants - 
was 5256. Jt is 30 miles N.W. of Edinburgh, 
Lon.3.45 W. Lat, 56.6N. 
STIRLINGSHIRE, a county of Scotland, 
35 miles long and 10 broad; bounded on the 
N. by Perthshire, N.E. by Clackmananshire 
and the frith of Forth, S.E. by Linlithgow- 
shire, S. by Lanerkshire and Dumbartonshire, 
and W, by Dumbartonshire. It is divided into 
22 parishes, and the number of inhabitants in 
1801 was 50,825. ‘The principal rivers are the 
Forth, Carron, and Avon; and the great canal 
crosses it from the mouth of the Carron. The 
S, part of the country is mountainous, but the 
part near the Forth is fertile. It abounds in. 
coal, ironstone, and limestone. . 
STIRP. s. (stirps, Latin.) Race; family ; 
generation: not used (Bacon). 
STIVRRER. s. (from séir.) 1. One who isin 
motion; one who puts in motion. 2. A riser 
in the morning po arahweay 3. An inciter ; - 
an instigator, 4. STIRRER up. An inciter ; an 
instigator (Raleigh). 
STIRRUP, a well-known iron frame, hung 
to a saddle by a strap of leather, for the rider ta © 
rest his foot on. For military exercises, the 
right stirrup should be kept half a point shorter 
than the left, for in combat the horseman bears ~ 
more upon the right; and, to facilitate the 
mounting of your horse, the left stirrup should” 
be longer than the other. | 
To STITCH. v. a. (sticken, Dutch.) 1. To 
sew ; to work witha needle. 2, To join; to 
unite (Wotton). 3. To Stitcu up. To mend 
what was rent (Wiseman). a 4 
To St1TCcH, v. n. To practise needlework. 
SritcH. s. (from the verb.) 1. A pass of the ” 
needle and thread through any thing. 2. A» 
sharp lancinating pain (Harvey). 3. A link of 
yarn in knitting (Motteaux), 
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STVTCHERY. s. (from stitch.) Needle. | 


work: in contempt (Shakspeare). 

_ STIV’'TCHWORT. s. Camomile (4ins.). 
STI/THY. s. (p23, hard, Sax.) An anvil; 

the iron body on which the smith forges his 

work (Shakspeare). 


Yo STIVE, wv. @.. 1. To stuff - > close 


(Sandys). 2. To make hot or sultry (Wot.). 
STI/VER. s. (Duteh.) A Dutch coin about 
the value of a halfpenny, 
STIZOLOBIUM. The cowage is some- 
times so called. See Doxicnos, 
STOAT. (see Mustsxa.) A> most mis- 
chievous little animal, very much resembling 


the weasel, and at a small distance, when run- 


ming, not to be readily distinguished from it. 
Stoats abound near large farms surrounded with 
corn-ricks and fagzot-piles, under which they 
ensure to themselves a never-failing protection. 
This diminutive pest, though but from two to 
three inches in height, ten inches long, the 
tail half the length of its body, disgustingly 
hairy, and pointed with black, the edges of the 
ears and ee toes both of a cream-coloured 
white, is a most indefatigable, determined, and 

_ destructive enemy to game and poultry in all 
their branches, 

STOBZZA, in botany, a genus of the class 
syngenesia, order polygamia zqualis. Recep- 
tacle bristly, cellular; down chaffy; corol 
floscular ; calyx imbricate with tooth-spinous 
scales. Nine species; natives of the Cape. 

STOBA‘US (Joannes), an old Greek writer 
of the fifth century. We have remaining by 
him a collection of extracts from ancient poets 
and philosophers; which, however, is not en- 
tire, but has been always highly valued by the 
learned. The best edition of his work was pub- 
lished at Paris in 1623, 4to. 

STO'CAH. s. (Irish; stochk, Erse.) An at- 
tendant; a wallet. boy; one who rung at a 
horseman’s foot : not in use (Spenser). 

STOCCA‘DO. s. (fiom stocco, a rapier, Ita- 
lian.) A thrust with a rapier (Shakspeare). 

STOCK. s. (rzoc, Saxon ; stock, Dutch.) 

1, The trunk; the body of a plant (Job). 2. 
The trunk into which a graft is inserted (Pope). 
3. A log; a post (Prior). 4. A man proverbi- 
ally stupid (Spenser). 5. The handle of any 
thing. 6. A support ofa ship while it is build- 
ing (Dryden). 7. A thrust; a stoccado (Sh.). 
8. Something made of linen; a cravat; a close 
neckcloth. Anciently a cover for the leg, now 
stocking (Shakspeare). 9. A race; a lineage ; 
a family (Denham). 10, The principal; capi- 
_ tal store; fund already provided (Bacon). 11. 

Quantity; store; body (Arbuthnot). 12. A 
fund established by the government, of which 

the value rises and falls by artitice or chance 


. 


(Pope). iv 
To Stock, v. a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
store; to fill sufficiently (South). 2, To lay 
in store. 3. To put in the stocks (Shakspeare), 
_ 4. To Stock up. To extirpate (D. of Riety). 
Stock pove. SeeCotumBa. 
Stocx (Dwarf annual). See CHEerRan- 
THUS. 6.” . 
Stock (Gilliflower). See CHErRANTHUS. 
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Stock (Ten weeks). See CozrpRanTuvs, 

Stock (Virgin). See CHerranTuus. 

STOCKBRIDGE, a_ borough in Hamper 
shire, with a market on Thursday, seated near 
the Test, nine miles N.W, of Winchester, and 
66 W. by 8, of London. 

STOCKBRIDGE, a town of Massachusets, in 
Berkshire county, 44 miles W. by N. of 
Springfield. 

STOCKHOLM, a city and capital of 
Sweden, situated on seven islands, between the 
Baltic and the Malar Lake, from one of which 
the city receives its name. The harbour is of 
sufficient depth to receive the largest vessels up 
to the quay, It is generally supposed to have 
been founded in the year 1252, or 1260, by 
Birgir Jarl, regent of the kingdom, though 
others date the foundation a century before; 
but the court was not removed from Upsal be- 
fore the last century. At the extremity of the 
harbour several streets rise one above another, 
in the form of an amphitheatre, with the 
palace, a magnificent building, at the summit, 
Except in the suburbs, where are some houses 
of wood, the buildings for the most part are of 
stone, or of bricks stuccoed white, and most of 
them built on piles. A communication is 
formed between the several parts of Stockholm 
by means of twelve bridges. ‘The royal academy 
of sciences at Stockholm owes its institution to 
Linnéus and a few other learned men, and 
was incorporated in the year 1741: the royal 
academy of painting and sculpture contains a 
fine Maleate of casts, from the antique statues 
at Rome, sent by Lewis XIV. to Charles XI. 
and presented by the late king Adolphus Frederic 
to the academy. The arsenal contains an im- 
mense number of standards and trophies, taken 
from the Imperialists, Poles, Russians, and 
Danes. A national bank was established at 
Stockholm towards the close of the last century. 
In Stockholm are manufactures of glass, china, 
woollen, silk, linen, &c. The number of in- 
habitants is estimated at 60,000. Lon. 18. 
gk. Lat. 59. 20 N. 

STOCKING, that part of the clothing of 
the leg and foot which immediately covers and 
screens them from the rigour of the cold. An- 
ciently, the only stockings in use were made of 
cloth, or of milled stuffs sewed together ; but 
since the invention of knitting and weaving 
stockings of silk, waol, cotton, thread, &c. the 
use of cloth stockings is quite discontinued. 
Dr. Howel, in lis History of the World (vol. 
li. p. 222), relates, that queen Elizabeth, in 
1501, was presented with a pair of black knit 
silk stockings by her silk-woman, and thence- 
forth she never wore cloth ones any more. The 
same author adds, that king Henry VIII. ordi- 
narily wore cloth hose, except there came from 
Spain, by great chance, a pair of silk stockings, 

is son, king Edward VI. was presented with 
a pair of long Spanish silk stockings by sir 
Thomas Gresham, and the present was then 
much taken notice of. Hence it should seem, 
that the invention of knit silk stockings origin- 
ally came from Spain. Others relate, that one 

illiara Rider, an apprentice on London- 
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bridge, seeing at the house of an Italian mer- 
chant a pair of knit. worsted stockings from 
Mantua, took the hint, and madea pair exactly 
like them, which he presented to Willian earl 
of Pembroke, and that they were the first of 
that kind worn in England, anno 1564. . 

The modern stockings, whether woven or 
knit, are formed of an infinite number of little 
knots, called stitches, loops, or meshes, inter- 
mingled in one another. 

Knit stockings are-wrought with needles 
made of polished iron, or brass wire, which 
interweave the threads, and form the meshes 
the stocking consists of. At what time the art 
of knitting was invented, it is perhaps impos- 
sible to determine, though it has been usually 
attributed to the Scots, as it is said that the first 
_ works of this kind came from Scotland. It is 
added, that it was on this account that the 
company of stocking-knitters, established at 
Paris, 1527, took for their patron St. Fiacre, 
who is said to have been the son of a king of 
Scotland. But it is most probable that the 
method of knitting stockings by wires or needles 
was first brought from Spain. 

Woven stockings are generally very fine ; 
they are manufactured on a frame or machine 
made of polished iron, the structure of which 
it is needless to describe, as it may be seen in 
almost every considerable town in Great Britain. 
The invention of this machine is by Mr. An- 
derson attributed to William Lee, M.A. of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, at a period so 
early as 1589. Others have given the credit of 
this invention to a student of Oxford at a much 
later period, who, it is said by Aaron Hill, was 
driven to it by dire necessity. This young man, 
falling in love with an inn-keeper’s daughter, 
married her though she had not a penny, and 
he by his marriage lost a fellowship... They 
soon fell into extreme poverty; and their mar- 
riage producing the consequences maturally to 
be expected from it, the amorous pair became 
miserable, not so much on account of their suf- 
ferings, as from the melancholy dread of what 
would become of their yet unborn infant. 
Their only means of support were the knitting 
of stockings, at which the woman was very ex- 
pert: ‘* But sitting constantly together from 
morning to night, and the scholar often fixing 
his eyes, with stedfast observation, on the mo- 
tion of his wife's fingers in the dexterous*ma- 
nagement of her needles, he took it into his 
imagination, that it was not impossible to con- 
trive a little loom which might do the work 


with much more expedition, This thought he. 


communicated to his wife, and joining his head 
to her hands, the endeavour succeeded to their 
wish. Thus the ingenious stocking-loom, which 
is so common now, was first invented ; by which 
he did not only make himself and his family 
happy, but has left his nation indebted to him 


for 2 benefit which enables us to export silk. 


stockings in great quantities, and to a vast ad- 
vantage, to those very countries from whence 
before we used to bring them at considerable 
loss in the balance of our traffic.” 

STOCKING, a cruel folly prevalent among 
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cow-jobbers. In stocking the cows, as it is 
called, they oblige these creatures to suffer the 
pains of retention, twenty-four or perhaps forty- 
eight hours, previous to sale, that they may ave 
a great shew of milk in the udder. All buydrs 
of cows however, that know any thing of cattle, 
are aware of the custom, and of consequence 
avoid the deception, ‘* The plea that any 
knowledge of the animal can be thence ob- 
tained,” says Mr. Lawrence, ‘‘ is ridiculous ; 
for there are other rules of judging infinitely 
more certain, familiar. to every experienced 
man. Many cows get inflamed and even in- 
durated udders from this practice, from which 
they never perfectly recover.” 
_ To Sto/cKING. v.a, (from the noun.) To 
dress in stockings (Dryden). | | 
STO/CKJOBBER. s. (stock and job.) A 
low wretch who gets money by buying and sell- 
ing shares in the funds (Swift). di 
STO’CKISH. a. (from stock.) Hard; block~ 
ish (Shakspeare). x 
STO’CKLOCK. s. (stock and lock.) Lock ' 
fixed in wood (Moaon). 
STOCKPORT, a town in Cheshire, with a 
market on Friday. It has a considerable manu- 
facture of cotton and printed goods, and is 
seated on the Mersey, six miles S.S.E. of Man- 
chester, and 176 N.N.W. of London. In 1801 
the number of inhabitants was 14,830, It has 
two churches, several meeting-houses, and: the 
largest rooms for Sunday-schools in the king- 
dom; they are capable of receiving 4 or 5000 
children. 
STOCKS, among ship-carpenters, a frame 
of timber, and great posts made ashore, to build 
pinnaces, ketches, boats, and such small craft, 
and sometimes small frigates. Hence we say, a 
ship is on the stocks, when she is a building. 
StocKs, a wooden machine to put the legs 
of offenders in, for the securing of disorderly 
persons, and by the way of punishment in 
divers cases, ordained by statute, &c. And it 
is said, that every vill, within the precinct of a _ 
town, is indictable for not having a pair of 
stocks, and shall forfeit five pounds. 
Stocks (Public), See Funps. | 
STOCKSTILL.a..Motionless as logs (Ad.). 
STOCKTON, a town in the county of Dur- 
ham, with a market on Wednesday. It.hasa 
large manufacture of sailcloth, a trade in lead, 
corn, and butter, and is noted for its good ale. — 
It is seated on the river Tees, not far from its 
mouth, 18 miles S.S.E. of Durham, and 244 N, 
by W. of London. Lon. 1.6 W. Lat. 54. 
38 N. : 
STOEBE, in botany, a genus of the class 
syngenesia, order polygamia segregata. Calyx 
imbricate; calycle five-leaved, one- flowered ; 
florets tubular, all hermaphrodite; receptacle 
naked ; down feathery. wenty species, thus 
subdivided : } id 
A. Leaves mucronate; flowers in clustered 
\ . heads. Ae “i 
B. Leaves mucronate; flowers in clustered 
spikes. © MWS 
C. Leaves not mucronate or pungent. 


All natives of the Cape. 
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STOECHAS. (coreg 5 from Cory ecess the 
islands on which it grew.) French lavender. 

STOECHAS. ARABICA. French lavender. 
Lavendula steechas of Linnéus. This plant is 
much: less grateful in smell and flavour than the 


common lavender, to which it is allied in its’ 


properties. . 
STOECHAS CITRINA. See ELicnrysum. 
STOICISM, the doctrines and opinions, or 


conduct of the stoics, or followers of Zeno. 


STOICS, .a sect of ancient philosophers, 
the followers of Zeno; thus called from the 
Greek ow, portico, because Zeno used to teach 
under a portico, or piazza. 

The author of this sect, Zeno, was of Cit- 
tium, a town of Cyprus, inhabited by a colony 
of Phoenicians, whence he is supposed to have 


borrowed many of his dogmata from Pheoeni-) 


cian philosophy, which many learned men 
maintain was, itself, borrowed from the Jewish: 
though it must be allowed, there appear as 
many things in the stoic philosophy, borrowed 


from Plato’s and Socrates’s school, as from that: 


of Moses. - 


Zeno making-a trading voyage from Cittium 
to Athens, richly freighted with Tyrian purple, 
was shipwrecked not far from port; upon: 


which, we are told, consulting the oracle how 
he should best spend the rest of his life, he wasan- 
swered, # CuyypwriCoro roc vexosg, §* by becoming 


of the same colour with thedead ;” upon which. 
he applied himself to the stndy of the ancient: - 


philosophers, and became a hearer of Crates, 
the Cynic. But Laertius tells us, he had too 
much natural modesty to suffer him to give 
into the Cynic impudence, . 

From Crates he had recourse to Stilpom and 
Xenocrates, then to Diodorus Cronus and Po- 
lemon, and at length began to think of insti- 
tuting a new sect. To this purpose a con, 
portico, called from the pictures of Polygnotus 
therein the painted portico, was pitched on. 

Here, using to walk and philosophize, he 
was soon attended by a great number of dis- 
ciples, hence called tewixa, Stoici. 

Hebecame exceedingly reverenced at Athens, 
for the probity and severity of his life and man- 


ners, and the consistency thereof with his doc- 


trine ; insomuch that the Athenians decreed 
him, when living, a golden crown, and used 
in dubious times to deposit the keys of the city. 
with him; and, after his death, they conse- 
erated an altar to him. 


One ‘of his chief followers was Cleanthes,: 


who was succeeded by Chrysippus, and he by 
‘Diogenes Babylonius, Antipater, Panztius, 
and Posidonius, among the Greeks; and by 
Cato, Varro, Cicero, Seneca, the emperor An- 


toninus, &c. among the Romans; and by Pan-. 


tenus and Clemens Alexandrinus, among: the 


Christians. And the chief restorers of the stoic: 
hilosophy among the moderns, were Justus 


ipsins, Scioppius, Heinsius, and .Gataker. 
The Stoics cultivated logics, physics, meta- 
physies, &¢e. but chiefly ethics. The princi al 
i < dogmata of the former kinds:are as fol- 
ows: m 3 . 


_ That there are certam xareyntes, compre+ 
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hensions (which others call xo:vos svore, COM> 
mon notices, or innate ideas, or principles, and 
Cicero, inchoate intelligentia, begiunings of 
understanding), naturally found in the mind ; 
that God is the seminal cause of the universe ; ’ 
that the world is an animal; which opinion: 
the Stoics maintained in common with the 


 Platonists, by reason of God’s inhabiting and 


informing every part thereof, in quality of an 
anima mundi: that nature is an artificial fire, 
tending to generation ; and that the world is to 
be destroyed at last by a conflagration. 

As for the morality of the Stoics, it was 
couched much in, paradoxes : as, that a wise: 
man is void of all passion or perturbation of 
mind: that pain is no real evil; but that a» 
wise man is happy in the midst of the severest 
torture: that a wise.man is always the same, 
and always joyful: that none but.a wise man 
is free ; all others are slaves: that none but a 
wise man is rich; that none but a wise man 
ought to be esteemed a king, magistrate, poet,» 
or philosopher: that all wise men are great: 
that all things are a wise man’s, who is con- 
tented with himself: that wise men are the 
only friends, and the only lovers: that nothing: 
ever happens to a wise man beyond expecta-. 
tion’: that ali virtues are inviolably connected 
together: that all good things are equal,. and- 
equally to be desired; and that goodness ad-) 
mits of no increase or diminution. 

Whether virtue might be lost or no, was 
warmly disputed among them. Chrysippus 
held it might, and by drunkenness and. atra 
bilis; Cleanthes that it could not, by reason 
of the firmness of the xerwanfes, comprehens; 
sions. } | "b 

They owned but: one God, whom, how- 
ever, they called by various names, as Mind, 
Fate, Jupiter, &c. by which they did not mean 


various things; but various powers and rela- 


tions. of the same things. Providence they 
expressed under the name of Fate, which 
Chrysippus defines to be a natural series or 
composition of things mutually following each 
other by an immutable nexus, or tie, fixed 
from all eternity; and which. some have 
supposed to be different from what is now: 
called absolute fatality,, and not altogether in- 
consistent with freeagency. Lastly, they held 
that the human sou! survived the body. ' 
For a fuller account of the opinions of the 
Stoics, see Budzus in his excellent Hist. Phi- 
los. cap. iv. § 36—40, and Lips. Manuduct. 
ad Phil. Stoicam preesertius, lib. i. cap. 14, 15. 
STOKE, Sroak, seem. to come from the 
Saxon rtocce, the stock or body of a tree 
(Gibson). * toy sree 
Stroke, is the name given to many villages 
in different parts of the kingdom, as in Nor- 
folk, Suffolk, Dorsetshire, Buckinghamshire, 
STOKESIA, in botany, a genus of the 
class syngenesia, order polygamia equalis, ‘Re-. 
ceptacle naked ; down of four bristles ; calyx 
foliaceous, somewhat imbricate ; corol radiate ; 


eorollets of the ray funnel-form, irregular. One 


S. cyanea, a herb of Carolina. 


species only, 
STOKESLEY, a town in the N. riding of 
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Yorkshire, with a market on Saturday, 36 
miles N. of York, and 239 N. by W. of Lon- 
don. Jon. 1. 2.W.. Lat. 54.29 N. 

STOLBERG, a town of Upper Saxony, in 
Thuringia, capital of a county of the same 
name, witha castle, where the count resides. 
Tt is seated iti a valley between two.mouniains, 
10 miles N. of Nordhausen, and 58 N.W. of 
Leipsick. Lone il. 8 Es Lat. 51/42 N. 

STOLE, Srora, from gory, :signifying a 
long robe, or vestment, a sacerdotal ornament, 
worn by the Romish parish-priesis over their 
surplice, as a mark of superiority im their re- 
spective churches. 

The stole is worn by other priests over the 
alb, at celebrating of mass ; in which case it 
goes across the stomach ; and by deacons over 
the left shoulder, scarf-wise. wit 

The stola is a broad swath, or slip of cloth 
or stuff, hanging from the neck to the feet, 


with three crosses thereon. - The bishops un-: 


ciently pretended, that the parish-priests were 
never to appear before them but in their stoles. 
In Flanders and Italy they always preach in 
stoles.. It is supposed to be a representation of 
the borders of the long robe worn_by the Jewish 
high-priests. 
he stola of the ancient Romans, &c. was 
very different from that now in use; the former 
was a kind of robe fitter for women than men, 
though it was. held a robe of honour among all 
rations. Kings themselves sometimes used it, 
and sometimes bestowed it as a reward of 
virtue. 
Stove (Groomof the), the eldest lord of his 


majesty’s bed-ehamber, whose office and hos. 


nourit is to present and puton his majesty’s first 
garment or shirt every morning ; and to order 
the things in the chamber. 
-Strore. The preterit of steal. 
-STO/LEN. The participle passive of steal, 

STOLHOFFEN, a town of Suabia, in the 
marquisate of Baden, seated in a morass, near 
the Rhine, eight miles S:W. of Baden, and 12 
N.E. of Strasburg. Lon. 8.10 E. Lat. 48. 
4.N. | 
STOLI'DITY. s. (stolidité, French.) Stu- 
pidity ; want of sense (Bentley). 

STOLO, in botany, a sucker from the root. 
SeeSuckeR. | 

STOLONIFEROUS STEM. Stoloniferus 
eaulis. Putting forth suckers. 

~STOLPEN, a town of Upper Saxony, in 
Prussian Pomerania, seated in a valley, on a 
river of the same name, 50 miles NE. of Col- 
berg, and 66 N.W. of Dantzic. Lon. 16. 45 
BE. Lat. 54.32 N. 

STOMACA‘'CE,  (comaxexn; from cons 
the mouth, and xan, evil). A fetor in 
the mouth with a bloody discharge from the 

ums. % 
. STOMACH. Ventriculus. A membra- 
nous receptacle, situated in the epigastric re- 
gion, which reeeives the food from the ceso- 
phagus: its figure is somewhat oblong and 
round ; it is largest on the left side, and gra- 
dually diminishes towards its lower orifice, 
where it is the least. Its superior orifice, where 


t 
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the oesophagus terminates, |is called the cardia ¢ 
the inferior orifice, where the intestine begins, 
the pylorus. The anterior surface is turned 
towards the abdominal muscles, and the pos- 
terior opposite the lumbar vertebra. It has 
two curvatures; the first is called the great 
curvature of the stomach, and extends down- 
wards from one orifice to the other, having the 
omentum adhering to it; the second is the 
small curvature, which is also between. both 
orifices; but superiorly and posteriorly. The 
stomach, like the intestinal canal, is composed 
of three coats or membranes: 1. The outer- 
most, which is very firm from the perito- 
nezum : 2,The muscular, which is very thick, 
and composed of various muscular fibres : and, 
3, The innermost or villous coat, which is 
covered with exhaling and inhaling vessels, 
and mucus. These coats are connected to- 
gether by cellular membrane. The glands of 
the stomach which separate the mucus are 
situated betwéen the villous and muscular. 
coat, in the cellular structure. The arteries of 
the stomach come chiefly from the cceliae ar- 
tery, and are distinguished into the coronary, 
gastro-epiploic; and short arteries ; they are 
accompanied by veins which have similar! 
names; and which terminate in the vena 
porte. The nerves of the stomach are very 
numerous, and eome from the eighth pair and 
intercostal nerves.. The lymphatic vessels are 
distributed throughout the whole substance, 
and proceed immediately to thé thoracic 
duct. The use of the stomach is to excite 
hunger dnd partly thirst, to receive the food 
from the cesophagus, and to retain it, till 
by the motion of the stomach, the admixture 
of various fluids, and many other changes, 
it is rendered fit to pass the right. orifice of 
the stomach, and afford chyle to the. intes- 


tines. » 


STOMACH (Inflammation of the).. See 
GasTRITIs, | 

STOMACH, signifies farther. 1. Appetite; 
desire of food (Hammond). 2. Inclination ; 
liking (L’Estrange). 3. Anger; violence of 
temper (Butler). 4. Sullennesss resentment 
(Hooker). 5. Pride; haughtiness (Shaks.). 

To STo/MacH. wv. a. (stomacher, Latin.) 
To resent ; to remember with anger and ma- 
lignity (L’ Estrange). 

To Sto/mMacu.-v. n. Tobeangry (Hooker). 

STO’/MACHED. a. (from stomach.) Fillefl 
with passions of resentment (Shakspeere). 

STO/MACHER. s. (from stomach.) An 


ornamental covering worn by women on the 


breast (Donne). one 
STO/MACHFUL. a. (stomach and full.y 
Sullen; stubborn ; perverse (Locke). 
STO/MACHFU LNESS. s. Stubbornness ¢ 
sullenness; obstinacy. aes 
STOMA/CHICAL. Stoma’cuic. a. (sto- 
machique, French.) Relating to the stomach 
(Harvey. Floyer). : 
STOMACHICS. (stomachta, medicamen- — 
ta, from gouexoc, the stomaeh.) Medicines — 
which excite and strengthen the action of the 
stomach, v4 


, 
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STO’/MACHLESS. a. (sténiach and less.) 
Being without appetite. 

STO’MACHOUS. a. (stomachosus, Latin.) 
Stout; angry; sullen; obstinate (Spenser). 

STOMATEUS, in zoology, a genus of the 
class pisces, order apodalia. Head com- 
pressed ; teeth both in the jaws and palate ; 
body oval, broad, slippery; tail forked. Three 
species, as follow: 

1, S. fiatola. Body partly barred with great 
beauty: inhabits the Mediterranean and Red 
Seas; and has two stomachs. 

g. S. para. Back gold-colour ; belly sil- 
very. Inhabits South America and Tranaue- 
bar; feeds on smaller fishes and worms; body 
slender, covered with small, thin, deciduous 
scales; flesh white, tender, delicious. 

3. 8. cumara. Back blue; belly white. In- 
habits the fresh waters of Chili; is about a 
span long, and not crossed with stripes. 

STOMOXYS, in zoology, a genus of the 
class insecta, order diptera. Sucker with a 
single-valved sheath, inclosing bristles each in 
its proper sheath; feelers two, short, setace- 
ous, of five articulations; antennas setaceous. 
Sixteen species; chiefly natives of Europe, a 
few of America, and one or two of Barbary : 
three common to our own country. ‘They are 
thus subdivided. 

A. Sheath convolate and geniculate at the 

base, with two bristles. 

_ B. Sheath covering the mouth, with five 
bristles. ‘This division however includes 
only three species, and constitutes the 
tribe rhingia of Fabricius, 

They all suck blood from other animals. 
The following may serve as examples : 

1. S. calcitrans. Antennas slightly feather- 
ed; grey, with black legs. Jnhabits Europe; 
resembles the common fly, and is the insect 
which buzzes about the legs of cattle, making 
them continually stamp with the feet; and 
which stings our own legs in autumn. 

2. 8, irritans. Cinereous, slightly hairy ; 
abdomen spotted with black. Inhabits Ku- 
rope, and is very troublesome on the back of 
cattle. 

3. S. rostrata. Thorax with obscure lines ; 
proboscis, abdomen, and legs testaceous ; wings 
pale. Inhabits Europe, and like both the pre- 
ceding, found common in our own country ; 
resembles the common fly, and is very trou- 
blesome to cattle. 

STOND. s. (for stand.) 1. Post; station: 
obsolete (Spenser). 2. Stop; indisposition to 
proceed (Bacon). 

- STONE, s, (pean, Saxon ; séaen, Dutch.) 

1. Stones.are bodies insipid, hard, not ductile, 

or malleable, not soluble in water (Wood- 

ward). 2. Piece of stone cut for building 

(Zech.) .8. Gem ; precious stone (Shakspeare). 

4. Any thing made of stone (Shakspeare). 5. 

Calculous concretion in the kidneys or bladder ; 

the disease arising from a calculus (Temple). 

6. The case which in some fruits contains the 

seed (Bacon). , 7. Testicle. 8. A funeral mo- 
nument (Pope). Q. It is taken for a state of 
torpidness and jnsensibility (Pope). 10.STONE 
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id used by way of exaggeration; as, stone séi/?, 
stone degd (Shakspeare. Hudi.)s 121, To leave 
no SYONE unturned. To do every thing that 
can be done (Dryden). . 

Stone. a. Made of stone (Shakspeare), 

To STONE. v, a. (from the noun.) 1 To 

elt, beat; or kill with stones (Eodus). 2, 

To harden (Shakspeare). 

STONES, in mineralogy, is a term that has 
been very differently made use of by different 
writets and theorists. It has often been em- 
ployed synonymously with rocks, to signify an 
entire class or order of those indurated sub: 
stances which enter into the mass of the éarth’s 
solid surface; and in this case the term has 
been sometimes ‘put on a parallel. with salts, 
inflammables, and metals; and at other times 
with minerals and fossils, whieh last arrange- 
ment constitutes the Linnéan method of 1736 
and 1748. It has occasionally been united 
with the term earths, to constitute an entiré 
order, as in the system of Schmeisser of 1795, 
the genera being zircon, adamantine spar, 
siliceous, argillaceous, magnesian, calcareous, 
barytic, strontian, and (which, however, has 
since been found to be a variety of strontian) 
sydneya. It has in other classifications been 
entered as a mere genus in some order of the 
class rocks, as in the Linnéan method of 
1768, in which the three classes are rocks, 
minerals, and fossils; the first comprehending 
the four orders of: humous, calcareous, argil- 
laceous, and aggregate; the term stones oc- 
curring as the only genus under this last order. 
The term, however, has been more generally 
banished altogether of late years from the 
mineralogical vocabulary, as unnecessary and 
indefinite. . 

Correctly speaking, however, it has usually 
been employed both in common acceptation 
and in all the preceding systems to import 
that class of indurated substances which in 
the Wernerian method is distinguished by the 
name of earthy fossils, and which include the 
eight following genera; diamond, zircon, 
fiint, clay, talc, calc, baryte, and strontian. 
[t is necessary, however, to observe, that these 
generic names are employed, not as the words 
siliceous, argillaceous, &c. were formerly, to 
intimate that the minerals comprehended un- 
der them contain a preponderating quantity of 
the earth which gives rise to the name, but 
merely as offering a reference to the most 
striking and characteristic external characters 
of the genus. ‘Thus al! the species belonging 
to the flint genus possess, in an eminent 
degree, the properties that in common life are 
termed flinty, and’ can readily be arranged 
around quartz or flint as a central’ point: 
although, contemplated in regard to their 


‘chemical or constituent elements, there are 


several of them that contain no silica or flinty 
matter whatever ; asinthe clay genus there are 
also several that contain no alumina or proper 
clay. ‘The terms tale and calc are preferred ta 
taleareous and calcareous, as offering more 
orthographic uniformity, and a greater readi- 
ness of utterance. Zircon has a considerable 
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resemblance to the flint genus, but as it cannot 
follow it, agreeably to the general rules laid 
down in this system, it is made to precede it, 
and is hence placed immediately before it. 
There is a still greater difficulty respecting the 
very extraordinary substance which we call 
diamond, ‘This, by the ancients, was placed, 
as it stands in the present system, among the 
earthy minerals, and regarded as the first of 
precious stones; but in later times it has been 
discovered to be a combustible body, which 
no other stones of any kind are, and to con- 
sist very nearly of carbon or pure charcoal; 
and hence, in chemistry, it has, with the 

reatest propriety, been arranged under the 

ivision of inflammables, Nor are there want- 
ing some mineralogists who have adopted a 
similar arrangement, By M. Werner, how- 
ever, it is regarded not only as a mineral stone, 
but as the most perfect of the entire class, 
and hence, although containing no earth what- 


ever, properly so called, he has placed it at the 


head of the earthy minerals or fossils. His 
reasons are as follows: 1. It agrees in many of 
its external characters with zircon; it must 
hence be placed near it, and (not to interrupt 
the arrangement) before it, for the very reason 
that zircon is placed before flint. 2. When 
compared with other inflammables it presents 
many striking differences: thus inflammable 
minerals of every other kind are light, soft, 
generally dark coloured, easily inflamed, and 
not crystallized; the diamond, on the contrary, 
exhibits the most beautiful and brilliant co- 
lours, is almost always crystallized, has con- 
siderable specific gravity, and, of all minerals, 
possesses the greatest degree of hardness. 

For the subdivisions of the eight genera of 
stones or earthy fossils here enumerated, we 
refer to the article Mineratocy, which, 
under class I, as arranged by professor Jameson, 
contains all those substances which ought to 
be denominated stones, whether in a scientific 
or popular sense of the term. 

STONE (Edmund), a 00g 
matician, who was author of several ingeni- 
ous works. We know not the particular place 
or date of his birth, but it was probably in the 
shire of Argyle, and about the beginning of the 
last century, or conclusion of the 17th, 
Nor have we any memoirs of his life, except a 
letter from the chevalier de Ramsay, author of 
the Travels of Cyrus, in a letter to father Cas- 
tel, a jesuit at Paris, and published in the 
Memoires de Trevoux, p. 109, as follows: 
** True genius overcomes all the disadvantages 
of birth, fortune, and education ; of which 
Mr. Stone is a rare example. Born ason of a 
gardener of the duke of Argyle, he arrived at 
eight years of age before he learnt to read. By 
chance a servant having taught young Stone 
the letters of the alphabet, there needed no- 
thing more to discover and expand his genius, 
He applied himself to study, and he arrived at 
the knowledge of the most sublime geometry 
and analysis, without a master, without a con- 
ductor, without any other guide than pure 
genius, . 


Scotch mathe-~ 
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** At 18'years of age he had made these cons | 


siderable advances without being known, and 
without knowing himself the prodigies of his 
acquisitions, The duke of Argyle, who joined 


to his military talents a general knowledge of ~ 


every science that adorns the mind of a man of 
his rank, walking one day in his garden, saw 
lying on the grass a Latin copy of sir Isaac 
Newton’s celebrated Principia. He. called 
some one to him to take and carry it back to 
his library. Our young gardener told him 
that the book belonged to him... ‘ To you?’ 
replied the duke. ‘ Do you understand geome- 
try, Latin, Newton?’ ‘I know a little of 
them,’ replied the young man with an air of 
simplicity arising from a profound ignorance of 
his own knowledge and talents. The duke 
was surprised; and having a taste for the 
sciences, he entered into conversation with the 
young mathematician: he asked him several 
questions, and was astonished at the force, the 
accuracy, and the candour of his answerse 
* But how,’ said the duke, ‘ came you by 
the knowledge of all these things?’ Stone 
replied, ‘a servant taught me, ten years since, 
to read: does one need to. know any thing 
more than the 24 letters in order to learn every 
thing else that one wishes?’ The duke’s 
curjosity redoubled—he sat down upon a bank, 
and requested-a detail of all his proceedings in 
becoming so learned. goaded 
‘* *] first learned to read,’ said Stone: ‘the 
masons were then At work upon your house: 
I went near them one day, and I saw that the 
architect used a rule, compasses, and that he 
made calculations. 
the meaning of and use of these things; and I 
was informed that there was a science called 
arithmetic: I purchased a book of arithmetic, 
and I learned it.—-I was told there was another 
science called geometry: I bought the books, 
and I learned geometry. By reading I found 
that there were good books in these two 
sciences in’Latin: | bought a dictionary, and 
I learned Latin. I understood also that there: 
were good hooks of the same kind in French » 
I bought a dictionary, and I Jearned French. 
And this, my lord, is what I have done: it 
seems to me that we may learn every. thing 
when we know the 24 letters of the alphabet.” 
“This account charmed the duke. He 
drew this wonderful genius out of his obscu« 
rity; and he provided him with an employ- 
ment which left him plenty of time to apely 
himself to the sciences. He discovered in him 
also the same genius for music, for painting, 
for architecture, for all the sciences which de- 
pend on calculations and proportions. 
**T have seen Mr. Stone. He is a man of. 
reat simplicity. He is at present sensible of. 
bis own knowledge: but he is not puffed up 
with it. He is possessed with a pure and dis- 
interested love for the mathematics; though 
he is not solicitous to pass for a mathematician ;) 


vanity having no part in the great labour he’ 


sustains to excel in that science. He despises’ 
fortune also; and he has solicited me twenty 
times to request the duke to give him less 


IT enquired what might be - 
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employment, which may not be worth the half 
of that he now has, in order to be more retired, 
and less taken off from his favourite studies, 
He discovers sometimes, by methods of his 
Own, truths which others have discovered 
before him, He is charmed to find on these 
occasiéns that he is not a first inventor, and 
that others have made a greater progress than 
he thought. Far from being a‘ plagiary, He 
attributes ingenious solutions, which he gives 
to certain problems, to the hints he has found 
in others, although the connection is but very 
distant,” &@. * ~ «4 

-Mr. Stone was autlior and translator of seve- 
ral useful works; viz. 1. A New Mathemati- 
eal Dictionary, in 1 vol. 8vo. first printed in 
1720. 2, Fluxions, in 1 vol. 8vo. 1730. The 
Direct Method is a translation from the 
French of Hospital’s Analyse des Infiniments 
Petits; and the Inverse Method was supplied 
by Stone himself. 3: The Elements of Eu- 
clid, in 2 vols. 8vo. 1731, A neat and useful 
edition of those Elements, with an account of 
the life and writings of Euclid, and a defence 
of his elements against modern objectors. . 

- Beside other smaller works. 

Stone was a fellow of the Royal Society, 
and had inserted in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions (vol. 41, p. 218) an account of two- 
species of lines of the third order, net men- 
tioned by sir Isaac Newton, or Mr. Stirling. 

STONE denotes a certain quantity or weight 
of some commodities. A stone of beef, at 
London, is the quantity of eight pounds; in 
Herefordshire, twelve pounds; in the north, 
sixteen pounds. A stone of wool (according 
to the statute of 11 Henry WII.) is to weigh 
fourteen pounds ; yet in some places it is more, 
in others ‘less: as in Gloueestershire, fifteen 
pounds; in Herefordshire, twelve pounds. A 
stone, among horse-coursers, is the weight of 
fourteen pounds, 

STONE, in medicine. See Catcutus. 

STONE BUTTER, in mineralogy, a species 
ofalum. See ALUMEN. 

“STONES FROM THE CLOUDS. 
-LITHS. 

STONE COAL, in mineralogy. See Biru- 
MEN. ~ 

STONECROP, in botany. See Szpum. 

STONECROP TREE, ift hotany. See Cue- 

_ NOPODIUM. 

STONECROSS. SeeItrecesra. — 

STONE-CHAT, in ornithology. See Mo- 
TACILIA. . 

STONE.LILY, in. the mineralogical class 
of petrifactions. See HeLMiInruocituus, 

STONEHENGE, or Sronz-uENG, in an- 

_ tiquity, a famed pile or monument. of huge 
Stones on Salisbury Plain, six miles distant 
from that city. 
It is described by Mr. Carden to be a huge 
and monstrous piece of work, such as Cicero 
termeth insanam substructionem. For within 
the cirenit of the ditch, he says, there are 
erected, in manner of a crown, in three ranks 
_ OF courses, one within another, certain mighty 

and unwrought stones, whereof some are 23 
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feet high, and seven feet broad ; upon the heads 
of which oihers, like overthwart pieces, do bear 
and rest cross-wise, with small tenons and 
mortises, so that the whole frame. seemeth to 
hang: on which account we call it Stone-heng, 
as out old historians termed it, because of its 
magnitude, chorea gigantum, the giants dance. 
The perpendicular stones are called corse- 
stones, and the overthwart ones are called cro« 


-nets. ‘This antiquity, says Mr. Inigo Jones, 


because the architraves are set upon the heads 
of ihe upright stones, and hang, as it were, in 
the air, is generally known by the name of 
Stone-heng. The whole. work, in general, 
being of a circular form, is a hundred and ten 
feet in diameter ; double winged about, with- 
out a roof; anciently environed with a dee 
trench, still appearing about thirty feet broad : 
su that betwixt it and the work itself, a large 
and void space of ground being left, it had 
from the plain three open entrances, the most 
conspicnous of which lies notth-east; at each 
of which was raised, on the outside of the 
trench, two huge stones, gateawise; parallel to 
which, on the inside, are two others, of less 
proportion. The inner part of the work, con-. 
sisting of an hexagonal figure, was raised, by 
due symmetry, upon the bases of four equila- 
teral triangles, which formed the whole struc- 
ture. This inner part was likewise double, 
having within it also another hexagon raised 3 
and all that part within the trench, situated 
upon a commanding ground, eminent and 
mueh higher than the surrounding plain; in 
the midst of which, upon a foundation of hard . 
chalk, the work itself was placed ;. insomuch 
that, frony whatsoever part they came into if, 
they rose by a hill of easy ascent. In the 
inmost part of the work is a stone, appearing 
not much above the surface of the earth, and 
lying towards the east, four feet broad, and - 
sixteen feet long; which, whether it be an 
altar or no, this author refers to the judgment 
of others. ‘The great stones, which made the 
entrances from the outside of the trench, are . 
seven feet broad, three feet thick, and twenty 
feet high. The parallel stones on.the inside of 
the trench are four feet broad, and three feet 
thick ; but they are so broken, that their pro- . 
portions in height cannot be exactly measured, 
The stones which make the outward circle ate 
seven feet broad, three feet and a half thick, 
and fifteen feet and a half high; each stone 
having two tenons mortised into the archi- . 
trave continuing upon them,, throughout the . 
whole circumference. For these architraves 
being jointed exactly in the middle of each of 
the perpendicular stones, that their weight 
might have an equal bearing ; and upon each . 
side of the joint a tendon wrought (as remains 
yet to be seen) it may hence positively be con- 
cluded, that the architrave is’continued round 
about this outward circle, The smaller stones 
of the inner circle are one foot and a half . 
broad, one foot thick, and six feet high. 
These had no architrave upon them, but were 
raised. perpendicular, of a pyramidal form. | 
The stones of the greater hexagon, jog seyen 
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feet and a half broad, three feet and three- 
quarters thick, and twenty feet high, each 
stone having one tenon’in the middle. ‘I'he 
stones of the inner hexagon are two feet and a 
half broad, one foot and a half thick, and 
eight feet high, in form pyramidal, like those 
of the inner circle. The architrave lying round 
about upon the perpendicular stones of the 
outward circle is three feet and a half broad, 
and two feet and a half high. ‘The architrave 
on the top of the great stones of the outward 
hexagon is sixteen feet long, 33 feet broad, 
and 3! feet high. ‘This architrave, continuing 
only from stone.to stone, left betwixt every 
two and two a void space free to the air, un- 
covered. The vulgar have thought it ominous, 


and indeed absolutely impossible, to count the , 


number of stones composing this ancient 
monument. To this legendary tale Sydney 
refers in his sonnet of the wonders of England, 
when he says, 


Near Wilton sweet, huge heaps of stone are found, 
But so confused, that neither any eye 
Can count them just, nor reason reason try, 
What force brought them to so unlikely ground. 


In reference to this absurd superstition, Mr. 
Jones says, that if any one will observe the 
orders of the circles as they now appear, with- 
out passing from one to another confusedly, 
and note where he begins, he may easily find 
the number, Dr. Stukely computes them in 
the following manner: ‘* the great oval,” he 
says, ‘* consists of ten uprights; the inner, 
with the altar, of twenty; the great circle of 
thirty; the inner of forty; which are a hun- 
dred upright stones; five imposts of the great 
oval; thirty of the great circle; the two-stones 
on the bank of the area, the stone lying within 
its entrance, and that standing without; and 
another on the ground directly opposite to the 
entrance of the avenue; so that the whole 
number is a hundred and forty.” This writer 


observes, that, according to the intention of: 


the founders, the whole circle of this work was 
to consist of thirty stones, each stone to be 
four cubits (a cubit being 204 inches English 
measure) broad, each interval two cubits; 30 
times 4 cubits will give twice 60, and 30 times 
@ cubits 60; and, therefore, thrice 60 cubits 
complete a circle, whose diameter is 60. A 
stone, 4 cubits broad, and 2 thick, is double 
the interval, which is a square of 2 cubits, 
Antiquaries are divided as to the origin, use, 
structure, &c. of this wonderful fabric. Some 
of them take the stones to be artificial, and ta 


have been made on the spot; arguing, that the 


ancients had the art of making stones with 
sand and a strong lime or cement; and as the 
stones seem toc big for land carriage,-and yet 
are in a plain, which for some miles round 
scarce affords any stones at all. Inigo Jones, 
however, a better judge than most antiquaries, 
is positive that the stones are all natural; and 
there is hardly any architect or naturalist who 
examines the grain of them exactly but will 
be of his mind. As to their unwieldiness, 
which is brought as an argument against their 


being portable, it is without foundation; they 
being really but trifles compared to many other 
stones which are known to have been thus 
carried, 
Mr. Jones observes, that in several places 
about the plain, the same kind of stone, of 
which this antiquity consists, may be found; 
and stones of far greater dimensiens than any 
at Stone-heng; particularly about Aibury, 
about fifteen miles from it. And it is well 
known that the ancients transported much 
heavier weights to a greater distance, and 
raised them to a greater height, than are ob- 
served in the present case. The most ancient 
and vulgar opinion concerning the first founda- 
tion of Stone-heng is, that it was erected by the 
renowned British-Roman Aurelius Ambrosius, 
in memory of four hundred and sixty noble 
Britons invited to a treaty of accommodation, 
held in or near the town of Ambresbury, by 
Hengist the leader of the Saxons, and treacher- 
ously murdered by him and his confederates, 
Giraldus Cambrensis relates, that there was in 
Ireland a pile of stones called the Giants’ 
Dance, because giants brought them from the 
remotest parts of Africa into Ireland, and 


‘miraculously set them up in the plains of Kil- 


dare. And (according to the British story} 
Aurelius Ambrosius, king of the Britons, pro- 
cured Merlin, by supernatural means, to bring © 
them from [reland into Britain, for the pur- 
pose above mentioned. ‘The principal, if not 
the first author, who ascribes Stone-heng to 
Ambrosius (Hist. Britan. lib, vi.) Mr. S. 
Gale inclines to this opinion, on account of. 
the name Ambrosius, which is still retained in 
the neighbouring town of Ambresbury, once 
celebrated for its monastery of three hundred 
monks, founded here by Ambrosius, on con- 
dition that they should pray for the souls of 
those that were slain by the treachery of Hen- 
gist the Saxon. Another opinion is that 
which is founded chiefly on the authority of 
Hea Virgil (lib. ili.), who says, that the 
Britons erected this magnificent sepulchre for 
their general Ambrosius, in the place where he - 
was slain in battle; that his fortitude and 
achievements for the good of his country 
might neither be forgotten among themselves, _ 
nor left unremembered by posterity. This 
monument, he says, is yet remaining in the 
diocese of Salisbury, near the town called Am- 
bresbury. ‘To this opinion some cireumstarices 
in his history, the still remaining Latin name 
of the place (Mons Ambrosii), and that very. 
ancient Welch proverb, Mal gwaith Ambrys, 
‘like the work of Ambrose,” give some coun-— 
tenance. 7 

A third conjecture is that of Mr. Bolton, 
translator of Lucius Floris, and author of Nero 
Cesar, published in 1624, who says, that 
Stone-heng was built by the old Britons, as a 
sepulchral monument for theit magnzaimous 
but unfortunate queen Restices, who with all 
her principal nobility was totally overthrown in 
battle by a small army of Romans, under the — 
command of Suetonius Paulinus. Mr. Inigo 


\ Jones having recited these opinions, as well-a3_ 
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that of those who ascribe the structure of 
Stone-heng to the Druids, and urged the im- 
probabilities and objections to which each of 
them is liable, advances his own opinion; and 
this is, that Stone-heng was a work of the 
Romans, built by them when they flourished 
here in the greatest peace and’ prosperity, pro- 
bably betwixt the time of Agricola’s govern- 
ment, and the reign of Constantine; not asa 
sepulchral monument, bunt as a temple, and 
particularly consecrated to the imaginary deity 
Coelus, whence they derived the original of all 
things. ‘That the Romans wefe the founders 
of Stone-heng he argues from its magnificence, 
order, which is the Tuscan, architectonical 
scheme, consisting of four equilateral triangles, 


- inseribed within a circle, double portico in the 
greater circle of stones, and another portico in’ 


the cell or hexagon, the manner, and position 
of the columns of the building, and from the 
Roman reliques often found near, the place, 
‘That it was a temple, he infers from the inter- 
val or spacious court round about, the cell and 
its porticos, the altar, and its position east- 
ward, the mixed or compound order, the aspect 


- of the whole fabric, and the skulls of beasts 


digged up in the circumjacent ground. And 
that it was\consecrated to the god Coelus he 
concludes from the situation, the aspect hypax- 
thros, the manner or form, the order, the 
decorum of the structure, the pyramidal figure 
of the stones, and from the kinds of beasts 
customarily offered in sacrifice to that deity. 
Dr. Charleton has endeavoured to refute the 
claims urged by Mr. Jones in favour of the 
Romans, and to prove that Stone-heng was a 
Danish structure. For this purpose he alleges, 
that of all nations in the world none were so 
much addicted to inonuments of huge and un- 
hewn stones as the Danes appear to have been 
for many hundred years together; that they 
used to set up such not. only in their own 
country, but also in all other places wherever 
the fortune of war had at any time made their 


adventures and achievements memorable; and 


more particularly in England and Scotland ; 
that in Denmark there are now stupendous 
piles of stones in most particulars resembling 
Stone-heng; that upon a strict and impartial 
enquiry, neither the ancient Britons, nor 


Romans, nor Saxons, are found to have any 


justifiable title to the honour of founding this 


structure ; 
mention any swch work till long after the 


Danes had acquired the sovereign power in 


‘this island, and left several monuments of 


their victorious armies; that the great impair- 
ment of the fabric since the time of the Danish 
conquest doth not evince it to be of pieisy 
antiquity; and that neither the magnificence 
of the same at first, nor the strength and skill 


in engines required for the transportation and 
elevation of stones of such prodigious a 


are sufficient arguments to the contrary. ‘This 
writer is of opinion that this structure was 
erected in the beginning of the reign of Alfred, 
when the Danes, having over-run the whole 
kingdom, encamped their main army in Wilt- 


that none of our old historians. 


shire near two years together, and employed 
their time of rest and security in erecting 
Stone-heng, as a place in which to elect and 
inaugurate their supreme commander king of 
England, according to the custom of their 
country; which Dr. Charleton says, was to 
erect courts royal of huge stones for the elec- 
tion. of their kings in all countries where the 
success of their arms had given them a title to 
sovereignty. ‘The weakness of the distressed 
Alfred afforded them an opportunity, and the 
country in which they were encampedjsupplied 
them with fit materials for so great and stu- 
pendous a work. 3 

Mr. Inigo Jones’s opinion was afterwards 
vindicated from the objections of Dr. Charle- 
ton, and his hypothesis invalidated by Mr. 
John Webb. See Jones’s Antiquity of Stone- 
heng restored, drawn up. by direction of king 
James I. in 1620, and published in 1655, after 
the author’s death, by Mr. John Webb; Dr: 
Walter Charleton’s Chorea Gigantum, com- 
posed from authorities and arguments furnished 
by Olaus Wormius, the celebrated antiquary 
of Denmark, and published in 1633; and Mr. 
John Webb’s Vindication of Stone-heng re- 
stored, wherein the Roman architecture is 
discussed, published in 1664. Bishop Nichol- 
son inclines to the opinion, if the true old 
writing of the name be Stan-Hengist, as the 
Monasticon seems to tell us, that the Saxons 
have as just a title as any to the honour of it. 

Sammes, in his Britannia Antiqua illustrata, 
1676, p. 395, &c, apprehends that Stone-heng 
is of more ancient date than that of the Ro- 
mans. ‘The fable of the giants, recorded by 
Giraldus Cambrensis, and already mentioned, — 
is, in his opinion, founded on an ancient tra- 
dition ; and by the giants he understands, the 
Pheenicians; and that the art of erecting these 
stones, instead of the stones. themselves, was 
brought from the farthermost parts of Africa, 
the known habitations of the Phcenicians. 
The metal table, formed of a mixture of tin 
and lead, which was found near Stone-herg in 
the time of Henry VIII. and upon which 
many letters are inscribed, that have puzzled, 
our antiquaries, he supposes to have been of 
Pheenician composure, and the characters 
(which Dr. Charleton apprehends to have 
been Runic or Gothic, AEA as were constantly 
used by the Danes in all their antique. monu- 
mental inscriptions) Phcenician. He is far- 
ther of opinion, that this pile was dedicated to 
Hercules, to whom the Phoenicians built altars 
and erected temples, as their tutelar deity, 
whom they adored as the sun, and who is said 
by some to have first discovered this nation. 

Mr. Aubrey, in his Monumenta Britan- 
nica, Considers Stone-heng as a British work. 
Dr. Stukgly, in his Stonehenge, a Temple . 
restored to the British Druids, ascribes it to 
the Druids; and the time he assigns for the 
building of it is not long after Cambyses’s 
invasion of Egypt, when he committed such 
horrid outrages there, and made such dread- 
ful havoe with the priests and inhabitants 
in general, that they dispersed themselves to 
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all parts of the world; some of whom, it is 


supposed, migrated as far westward 4s Britain, 
and introduced their learning, arts, and reli- 
ion, among the Druids, who are said to 
avd been introduced into Britain about Abra- 
ham’s time, and probably assisted in this work. 
This conjecture is the more probable, says this 
author, because at the period now mentioned 
the Pheenician commerce was at its height, 
atid afforded a ready conveyance hither: it 
might be easily made, Dr. Langwéth thinks, 
probable, at least, that it was a temple dedica- 
ted to the sun and moon, and having taken his 
measures of if on the spot, he assures us that 
he could by no means reconcile them with 
Mr. Inigo Jones’s idea of a Roman temple. 
The learned Mr. Bryant, in his Analysis of 
Ancient Mythology, vol. iii, p. 533, appre- 
hends that there is not in the world a monu- 
ment which is much prior to Stone-henge. 
There is reason to think that it was erected by 
a foreign colony of Cuthites, or sons of Chush 
(see DisPERSION OF MANKIND), probably 
before the time when the Druids and Celta 
were first known, and one of the first which 
came into this island. With them it was 
usual to place one vast stone upon another for 
a religious memorial ;-and these they often 
placed so equably, that even a breath of wind 
would sometimes make them vibrate. Of such 
stones one remains at this day in the pile of 
Stone-henge. The ancients distinguished 
stones erected with a religious view by the 
name of amber; by which was signified any 
thing solar and divine. The Grecians éalled 
them wetpat auSpooia, petra ambrosia. Stone- 
henge, according to Mr. Bryant, is composed 
of these amber stones ; hence the next town is 
denominated Ambresbury, not from a Roman 
Ambrosius, for no such person existed; but 
from the ambresie petre, in whose vicinity it 
stood. Some of these were rocking stones; 


and there was a wonderful monument of this. : 


sort near Penzance, in Cornwall, which still 
retains the naine of main-amber, or the sacred 
stones. Such a one is mentioned by Apollo- 
nius Rhodius, supposed to have been raised in 
the time of the Argonaute, in the island 
Tenos, as the monument of the two-winged 
sons of Boreas, slain by Hercules; and there 
are others in China and other countries. 

STO’/NEHORSE, s. (stone and horse.) A 
horse not castrated (Mortimer). 

~STO/NEPIT. s. (stone and pit.) A quarry ; 
a pit where stones are dug (IVoodward). 

STO’NEPITCH. s. Hard inspissated pitch 
(Bacon). ' 

STONE WARE, a species of pottery, so 
called from its hardness. See Deter waRE, 
PoRCELAIN, and Porrery. Clay isa prin- 
cipal ingredient in pottery of all kinds, which 
has the property of hardening in the fire, and 
ef receiving and preserving any form into 
which it is moulded. One kind of clay resists 
the most violent action of the fire, after! being 
hardened to a certain degree; but is incapable 
of receiving a sufficient degree of hardness and 


solidity. A second kind assumes a hardness. but many of the poor workmen suffered severely | 
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-resembling that of flint, and such a compacte 


ness, that vessels made of it have a glossy 
appearance in their fracture, resembling porce- 
lain. ‘These two species owe their peculiar 
properties, of resisting heat without.melting, 
to sand, chalk, gypsum, or ferruginous earth, 
which they contain. A third species of clay 
begins to harden with a moderate fire, and 
melts entirely with a strong fire. It is of the 
second species that stone ware is made. ‘The 
most famous manufactory of stone ware, as 
well as of other kinds of pottery, is at Burslem 
in Staffordshire. This can be traeed, with 
certainty, at least two centuries back ; but of 
its first 1ntroduction no tradition remains. In 
1686, as we learn from Dr, Plot’s Natural. 
History of Staffordshire, published in that year, 
only the coarse yellow, red, black, and mottled 
wares were made in this country; and the 
only materials employed for them appear to 
have been the different coloured clays which 
are found in the neighbourhood, and which 
form some of the measures or strata of the coal 
mines. These coitrse clays made the body of . 
the ware, and the glaze was produced by pow- 
dered lead ore, sprinkled on the pieces before 
firing, with the addition of a little manganese 
for some particular colours. ‘The quantity of 
goods manufactured was at that time so incon- 
siderable, that the chief sale of them, the doc- - 
tor says, was ‘* to poor crate-men, who carried 
them on their backs all over the country.” 
About the year 1690, two ingenious artisans 
from Germany, of the name of Eller, settled 
near Burslem, and carried on a small work for. 
alittle time. They brought into this country 
the method of glazing stone ware, by casting 
sait into the kiln while it is hot, and some 
other improvements of less importance; but, 
finding they could not keep their secrets to 
themselves, they left the place rather in dis- 
gust. rom this time various kinds of stone 
ware, glazed by the fumes of salt, in the man- 
ner above-mentioned, were added to the wares. 
before made. The white kind, which after- 
wards became, and for many succeeding years 
continued, the staple branch of pottery, is said 
to have owed its origin to the’ following acci-« 
dent. <A potter, Mr. Astbury, travelling to 
London, perceived something amiss with one 
of his horse’s eyes ; an hostler at Dunstable said - 
he could soon cure him, and for that purpose 
put a common black flint stone into the fire. 
The potter observing it when taken out, to be. 
ofa fine white, immediately conceived the idea 
of improving his ware by the addition of this_ 
material to the whitest clay he could procure: | 
accordingly he sent home a quantity of the 
flint stones of that country, where they are 
plentiful among the chalk, and by mixing 
them with tobacco-pipe clay, produced a white 
stone ware, much superior to any that had 
been seen before. Some of the other potters 
soon discovered the source of this superiority, 
and did not fail to follow his example. For Pe 
long time they pounded the flint stones it 
private rooms,- by manual labour in mortars Pe 


jesty’s potter. 
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from the dust of the flint getting into their 
Jungs, and producing dreadful coughs, con- 
sumptions, and other pulmonary disorders. 
These disasters, and the increased demand for 
the flint powder, induced them to try to grind 
it by mills of various constructions; and this 
method being found both effectual and safe,’ 
has continued in’ practice ever since. With 
these improvements, in the, beginning of the 
last century, various articles were produced 
for tea and cofiee equipages. Soon after, at- 
tempts were made to furnish the dinner table 
also; and, before the middle of the century, 
utensils for the table were manufactured in 
quantity, as weil for exportation as home com 
sumption. -But the salt glaze, the only one 
then in use for this purpose, is in its own 
nature so imperfect, and the potters, from an 
injudicious competition among themselves for 


cheapness, rather than excellence, had been 


$0 inattentive to elegance of form, and neatness 


_ of workmanship, that this ware was rejected 


from the tables of persons of rank ; and about 
the year 1760, a white ware, much more 
beautiful and better glazed than ours, began to 
be imported in considerable quantities from 
France. ‘This inundation of a foreign manu- 
facture, so much superior to any of our own, 
must have had very bad effects upon the pot- 
teries of this kingdom, if a new one, still 
more to the public taste, had not appeared 
soon after. in the year 1763, Mr. Josiah 
Wedgewood, who had already introduced se- 
veral improvements into this art, invented a 
species of earthen ware for the table, quite new 
in its appearance, covered with a rich and 
brilliant glaze, bearing sudden alternations of 
heat and cold, manufactured with ease and 
expedition, and consequently cheap, and hav- 
ing every requisite for the purpose intended. 
To this new manufacture the queen was pleas- 
ed to give her name and patronage, command- 
ing it to be ealled queen’s ware, and honour- 
ing the inventor by appointing him her‘ma- 
The common clay of the 
country is used for the ordinary sorts; the 
finer kinds are made of clay from Devonshire 
and Dorsetshire, chiefly from Biddeford ; but’ 
the flints from the Thames are all brought 
rough by sea, either to Liverpool or Hull, and 
so by Burton, There is no conjecture formed 
of the original reason of fixing the manufac- 
ture in this spot, except for the convenience 
of plenty of coals, which abound under all the 
country, ‘The flints are first ground in mills, 
and the clay prepared by breaking, washing, 
and sifting, and then they are mixed in the 
requisite proportions. The flints are bought 
first by the people about the country, and by 
them burnt and ground, and sold to the manu- 
facturers by the peck. The mixture is then 
Jaid in large quantities on kilns, to evaporate 
the moisture; but this is a nice work, as it 
must not be too dry; next it is beat with large 
wooden hammers, and then is in order for 
throwing, and is moulded into ‘the forms in 
which it is to remain; this isthe most difficult 


- ‘work in the whole manufacture. A boy turns 
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a perpendicular wheel, which by means of 
thougs turns a small horizontal one, just before 
the thrower, with such velocity that it twirls 
round the lump of clay he lays on it into any 
form he directs it with his fingers. 

There were many years ago 300 houses, 
which were cakculated to employ, upon an 
average, 20 hands each, or 6000 in the whole ; 
but of all. the variety of people that work in 
what may be called the preparation for the 
employment of the immediate manufacturers, 
the total number is said to-be not much short 
of 15,000, and it is increasing every day. 
Large quantities are exported to Germany, Ire- 
land, Holland, Russia, Spain, the East Indies, 
and much to America; some of the finest sorts 
to France. yt eee 9 

STONEHIVE, orStroNnEHAVEN, a seaport 
of Scotland, and the couniy-town of Kincar- 
dineshire. The harbour is secured by a high 
rock and stone pier. Near it are the ruins of 
the castle of Dunnotyre, on a lofty perpendi- 
cular rock almost surrounded by the sea. ‘The 
town has a manufacture of brown linen, and 
some trade in dried fish and oil. It is 20 
miles N.N.E. of Montrose. Lon. 2. 6 W. 
Lat. 56. 55 N. ue 
_STO/’NINESS. s. (from stony.) 1. The: 
quality of having many stones (Hearne). 
Hardness of mind (Hammond). 

STONINGTON, a seaport of Connecticut, 
in New London county. The harbour sets - 
up from Long Island sound, opposite Fisher 
Island, It is 14 miles E, of New London. 
Lon. 71. 58 W. . Lat, 41. 260 N. . 

STO’NY. a. (from séone.) 1. Made of stone 
(Dryden). 2. Abounding with stones (AZz/¢.). 
3. Petrific (Spenser). 4. Hard; inflexible; 
unrelenting (Swift). 

STOOD. The preterit of To:stand. 

STOOL. s. (pzol, Saxon; stoel, Dutch.) 1. . 
A seat without a back, so distinguished from a 
chair (Prior). 2. Evacuation by purgative 
medicines (Arbuthnot). 3. Sroou of Re- 
pentance, or Cutty stool, in the kirks of Scot- 
land, is somewhat analogous to the pillory. 
It is elevated above the congregation. In some 
places there may bea seat in it; but itis ge- 
nerally without, and the person stands therein 
who has been guilty of fornication, for three 
Sundays in the forenoon; and after sermon is 
called upon by name and surname, the beadle 
or kirk-officer bringing the offender, if .refrac- 
tory, forward to his post; and then the preacher 
proceeds to admonition. Here too are set to 
public view adulterers,~in a coarse canvas, 
analogous to’a hairy vest, with a hood to it, 
which they call the sack or sackcloth, and that 
every Sunday ‘throughout a year, or longer 
(DL? Hstrange). 

STO’/OLBALL. s. (sfool and ball.) A play 
where balls are driven from stool to stool — 
(Prior). ; 

To STOOP. v. n. (rzupian, Sax. stuypen, 
Dutch.) 1. ‘To bend down; to bend forward 
(Raleigh). 2. To lean forward standing ot 
walking (Svilling fleet). 3. To yield; to bend, 
to submit (Dryden). 4. ‘To descend from 
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yank or dignity (Boyle). 5. To yield; to be 
inferiour (Addison). 6. 'To sink from resolu- 
tion or superiority; to condescend (Hooker). 
7. To come down on preyas a falcon (Milton), 
8. To alight from the wing (Dryden). 9. To 
sink to a lower place (Milton). 
Stroop. s. (from the verb.) 1. Act of stoop- 
ing; inclination downward, 2. Descent from 
dignity or superiority (Dryden). 3. Fall of a 
bird upon his prey (Waller). 4. (y2oppa, 
Saxon; stoope, Dutch.) A vessel of liquor 
(Denham). 
STO’OPINGLY. ad. (from stooping.) With 
inclination downward (Motion). 
To STOP. v. a. (stoppare, Italian; stoppen, 
Dutch.) 1. To hinder from progressive motion 
(Shakspeare). 2. To hinder from successive 
operation (Dorsed). 3. To, hinder from any 
change of state, whether to better or worse. 
4, To hinder from action or practice (Shak- 
speare), 5. To put an end to the motion or 
action of any thing; to intercept (Dryden). 
6. To repress; to suspend (South), 7. To 

suppress (Dryden). 8. To regulate musical 
sirlngs with the fingers (Bacon). 9. To close 
any aperture (Arbuthnot). 10. 'To obstruct ; 
to encumber,(Milton), 11, To garnish with 
proper punctuation. 

To Stor, v. n, 1. To cease to go forward 
(Gay). 2.'To cease from any course of action 
(Lesley). 

Stor. s. (from the verb.) 1. Cessation of 
progressive motion (L’Estrange). 2. Hinder- 
ance of progress ; obstruction ; act of stopping 
(Hooker. Graunt). 3. Repression; hinderance 
of operation (Locke). 4. Cessation of action 
(Shakspeare). 5, Interruption (Shakspeare). 
6, Prohibition of sale (Temple). 7. That which 
obstructs ; obstacle; impediment (Spenser). 
8, Instrument by which the sounds of wind 
music are regulated (Shakspeare). 9. Regu- 
Jation of musical chords by the fingers (Bac.). 
10. The act of applying the stops in music 


(Daniel). 11, A point in writing, by which 
sentences are distinguished. See Puncrua- 
TION. 


Stop. A word applied by violin and violon- 
cello performers to that pressure of the strings 
by which they are brought into contact with 
the finger-board, and by which the pitch of 
the note is determined. Hence a string, whén 
so pressed, is said to be stopt. — 

STOP OF AN ORGAN. A collection of 
pipes similar in tone and quality, which run 
through the whole, or a great part, of the 
compass of the instrument. Ina great organ 
the jstops aré numerous and multifarious, 
commonly comprising the following: 

Open diapason stop. A metallic stop which 
commands the whole scale of the organ, and 
which is called open in contradistinction to 
the He Be ee the pipes of which are 
closed at the top. 

Stopt diapason stop. A stop, the pipes of 
which are generally made of wood, and its 
base up to middle C always of wood. They 
are only half as long as those of the open dia- 
pason, and are stopped at the upper end with 
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wooden stoppers or plugs, which render the 
tone more soft and mellow than that of the 
open diapason. 

Principal stop. A metallic stop originally 
distinguished by that name, because holding, 
in point of pitch, the middle station between 
the diapason and fifteenth, it forms the stand- 
ard for tuning the other stops. 

Twelfth stop. A metallic stop so denomi- 
nated from its being tuned twelve notes above 
the diapason. This stop, on account of its 
pitch, or tuning, can never properly be used 
alone. The open diapason, stopt diapason, 
principal, and fifteenth, are the best qualified 
to accommodate it to the ear. 

Fifteenth stop. A stop which derives its 
name from its Fpitch, or scale, being fifteen 
notes higher than that of the diapason. ‘This 
stop and the twelfth, mellowed and embodied 
by the two diapasons and principal, form a 
proper compound for accompanying choral, 
parts in common choirs and __ parochial 
churches. . 

Sesquialtera stop. A mixed stop running 
through the scale of the instrument, and con-~ 
sisting of three, four, and sometimes five 
ranks of pipes, tuned in thirds, fifths, and: 
eighths. In small organs this stop is generally 
divided at middle C, when the lower part is 
called the sesquialtera, and the upper part 
the cornet. ‘The whole of the stop lies above 
the fifteenth; the first rank being a seven- 
teenth, the second rank a nineteenth, and 
the third rank a twenty-second, above the dia- 
pason. ; 

Mixture or furniture stop. A stop come 
prising two or more ranks of pipes, shriller 
than those of the sesquialtera, and only cal- 
culated to be used together with that and 
other stops. The mixture is nearly the same 
as the sesquialtera, and greatly enriches the 
instrument, 

Trumpet stop. A reed metallic stop, so 
called because its tone ig imitative of the 
trumpet. In large organs it generally extends 
through the whole compass. "The mouths of 
its pipes are not formed like those ef the pipes 
of other stops, but resemble that of the real 
trumpet, At the bottom of each of the pipes 
of this stop, in a cavity called the socket, is 
fixed a brass reed, stopt at the lower end, and 
open in front; it is furnished with a tongue, 
or brass ring, which covers the opening, and 
which, when the wind is impelled into the 
pipe, is thereby put into a vibratory motion, 
which produces the imitative tone peculiar to 
this stop: The trumpet stop is the most pow- 
erful in the instrument, and improves the tone 
as much as it increases the peal of the chorus. 
Unisonous with the diapasons it strengthens 
the foundation, subdues the dissonances of the 
thirds and fifths of the sesquialtera, and im- 
parts to the compound a richness and gran- 
deur of effect adequate to the sublimest sub- 
jects. 

Clarion or octave trumpet stop. A reed — 
stop resembling the tone of the trumpet, as — 
may be inferred from its name; but the scale 
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of which is an octave higher than the trumpet 
stop. This stop forms a brilliant supplement 
to the chorus, and is judiciously employed on 
occasions which require every power of the 
instrument; but should not be commonly 
opened, or indeed ever without the other 
stops. i 

Tierce stop. A stop which is tuned a major 
third higher than the fifteenth, and only em- 
ployed in the full organ. 

Larigot stop, or octave twelfth, <A stop, 
the scale of which is an octave above the 
twelfth. Only used in the full organ. 

Cornet stop. A stop consisting of five pipes 
to each note, tuned somewhat in the manner 
of the sesquialtera, having, beside the unison of 
the diapason, its third, fifth, eighth, and seven- 
teenth. The cornet being only a treble stop, 
it is employed in parish-churches in conjunc- 
tion with the diapason in interludes, and the 
giving out of the psalms. 

Dulciana stop. A stop in the choir organ 
of a peculiar sweetness of tone, which it 
chiefly derives from the bodies of its pipes 
being longer and smaller than those of the 
pipes of other stops. It is in unison with the 
diapasons, and equals them in compass upward, 
but only descends to G gamut. 

Flute stop. A stop imitative of the com- 
mon flute, or flageolet. It isin unison with 
the principal, but of a much softer tone than 
that stop. : 

Bassoon stop. A reed stop imitative of the 
instrument from which it derives its name. 
This stop, so far as it extends upward in the 
scale, is in unison with the diapasons, in 
company with which it only ought to be 
used, 

Vox-humana stop. A reed stop, the tone 
of which, as its name implies, resembles the 
human voice. The quality of this stop is sel- 
dom so good as to render it agreeable when 
heard alone; it is therefore advantageously 
blended with the diapasons, with which it is in 
unison, 

Hautloy stop. A reed stop voiced in imi- 
tation of the hautboy. It is im-tinison with 
the diapasons, with which it only should be 
used, 

Cremona stop. A reed stop in unison with 
the diapasons, The name of this stop has 
induced most organ-builders erroneously to 
suppose that it was originally meant as an 
imitation of the Cremona violin; but the 
writers best informed upon the subject inform 
us, that it was designed to imitate an ancient 
instrument called a krum-horn, which word 

s been corrupted into cremona. 

STO/PCOCK. s. (stop and cock.) A pipe 
made to let out liquor, stopped by a turning 
cock (Grew). 

STO’/PGAP. s. (stop and gap.) Something 
substituted ; a temporary expedient. 

STO’PPAGE. s. (from sfop.) The act of 
stopping; the state of being stopped (Arbuth- 
ot 


- mot). 
STO’/PPLE, or Stopper. s. (from stop.) 


STO 
That by which any hole, or the mouth of any 
vessel, is filled up (Ray). 

STORAX. (sopaé). See Styrax. 

STORAX LIQUID. See L1QUIDAMBRA. 

STORAX LI1QUIDA. See L1QUIDAMBRA. 

STORAX WHITE. See BALSAMUM PERU- 
VIANUM. 

STORE. s. (stor, Runic, much.) 1. Large 
number ; large quantity; plenty( Dryden). 2. 
A stock accumulated ; a supply hoarded (Ad.). 
3. The state of being accumulated; hoard 
(Deuteronomy). 4. Storehouse; magazine 
(Milton). Bird, 

Store. a. Hoarded ; laid up; accumulated 
(Bacon). ; 

To SToRE. v, a. (from the noun.) 1. To furs 
nish; to replenish (Denham). 2. To stock 
against a future time (Lecke). 3. To lay up; 
to hoard (Bacon).": 

STO’REHOUSE. s. (store and house.) 1. 
Magazine; treasury (South). 2. A great mass 
reposited (Spenser). 

STO’/RER. s. (from store.) One who lays 
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*STO/RIED. a. (from story.) Furnished 
with stories; adorned with historical pictures 
(Pope). as 
STORK. s. (-tone, Saxon.) A bird of pase 
sage, famous for the regularity of its departure. 
See ARDEA. . 

STORKAU, a town of Upper Saxony, in 
the Ucker marche of Brandenburg, 24 miles 
E.S.E. of Berlin, and 26 W.S.W. of Frank- 
fort on the Oder. Lon. 13. 35 E. Lat. 52. 
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STORM. s. (ystorm, Welsh; rzomm, Sax: 
sterm, Dutch.) 1. A tempest; a commotion 
of the elements (Milton). 2. Assault on a 
fortified place (Dryden). 3. Commotion ; 
sedition; tumult; clamour; bustle (Shak- 
speare). 4. Affliction; calamity; distress 
(Pope). 5. Violence; vehemence; tumultus 
ous force (Hooker). 

To Storm. v. a. (from the noun.) To at- 
tack by open force ( Pope). “ 

To StoRM. v. n. 1. To raise tempests (Sp.). 
2. To rage; to fume; to be loudly angry 
(Swift). | 

STORMARIA, a principality in the duchy 
of Holsteiu, bounded on ‘the N - by Hoistein 
Proper, on the E. by Wageria and Lawenburg, 
and on the S. and W, by Lunenburg and Bre- 
men, from which it is separated by the Elbe. 
Gluckstadt is the capital. 

STO/RMY. a. (from storm.) 1. Tempestu- 
ous, 2. Violent; passionate. 

STORNAWAY, a seaport of Scotland, on 
the E. side of the isle of Lewis, at the head of 
Loch Stornaway, which is a good harbour for 
ships of any burden. It isa port of the cus-— 
tomhouse, and has a postoffice, and a regular 
packet weekly. Lon. 6. 38 W. Lat. 58. 
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STORTFORD, or Bisuor Strortrorp, a 
town in Hertfordshire, with a market on 
Thursday. On the E. side are the ruins of a 
castle; on an artificial mount. It is seated on 
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the side of a hill, on.the river Stort, which is 
navigable hence to the Lea, 16 miles E.N.E. 
of Hertford; and 30 N.N.E. of London. . 

STO’RY.s. (pecen, Sax. storie, Dutch.) 1. 
History; account of things past (South). 2. 
Small tale; petty narrative; account of a sin- 
gle incident (Addison). 3. An idle or trifling 
tale; a petty fiction (Swift). 4. (pzom, place, 
Saxon.) A floor ; a flight of rooms (Wotton). 

To Sro'ry. v.a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
tell in history; to relate (Wilkins). 2. To 
range one under another (Bendley), 

STO’/RYTELLER. s. (story and tell.) One 
who relates tales in conversation ; a historian, 
in contempt (Sw2ft). 

STOVE. s. (from stoo, Islandic, a fire-place.) 
In domestic economy, a contrivance or appa- 
ratus, in which fires are made, with the view 
of conveying heat throughout houses, &e. See 
FIRE-PLACE. 

Heat, as well as light, is communicated to 
distant bodies in an instant, by radiation. A 

erson. passing hastily by the door of a glass- 
house feels the glow of heat in the very mo- 
ment he sees the dazzling light of the furnace 
mouth, and it is interrupted by merely screen- 
ing his face with his hand. In this way is an 
apartment partly warmed by an open fire ; and 
we avoid the oppressive heat by sitting where 
the fire is not seen, or by interposing a screen. 
We are apt to connect this so) strongly in the 
imagination with the light emitted by the fire, 
that we attribute the heat to the immediate 
action of the light. But this opinion is shown 
to be gratuitous by a curious experiment made 
before the Royal Society by Dr. Hooke, and 
afterwards, with more care and accurate ex- 
amination, by Mr. Scheele. They found, that 
by bringing a plate of the most transparent 
glass briskly between the fire and one’s face, 
the heat is immediately intercepted without 
any sensible diminution of the light. Seheele, 
by a very pretty investigation, discovered that 
the glass made the separation, and did it both 
in refraction and reflection ; for he found, that 
when the light of the same fire was collected 
into a focus by means of a polished metal con- 
cave speculum, a thermometer placed there 
was instantly affected. But if we employ a 
glass speculum foiled in the usual manner with 
quicksilver, of the same diameter and focal dis- 
tance, and of equally brilliant reflection, there 
is hardly any sensible heat produced in. the 
focus, and the thermometer must remain there 
for a very long while before it is sensibly af- 
fected. When we repeated this curious expe- 
riment, we found, that after the glass has re- 
mained a long while in this position, whether 
transmitting or reflecting the light, it loses ina 
great measure its power of intercepting the 
heat. By varying this observation in many of 
its circumstances, we think ourselves entitled 
to conclude, that the glass absorbs the heat 
which it intercepts, and is very quickly heated 
by the absorption. ¥hile it rises in its own 
temperature, it intercepts the heat powerfully ; 
bat when it is, as it were, saturated, attracting 
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no more than what it immediately imparts fo 
the air in corporeal contact with it,-the heat 
passes freely through along with the light. If 
the glass be held so near the fire that the sur- 
rounding air is very much heated, no sensible 
interrupaion of heat is perceived after the glass’ 
is thus saturated. We found the check more 
quickly sensible than the thermometer of this 
instantaneous radiation of ihe heat which ac 
companies the light, or is separated from it in 
this experiment. ‘It isa very instructive expe- 
riment in the physiology of heat. 

We cannot say how far this radiation. of heat 
may extend, nor whether the accompanyment 
of light is absolutely necessary, The mathe- 
imatician proceeds on the supposition that it ex 
tends as far as the radiation of light, and that, 
being also rectilineal, the density of the heat is 
proportional to that of the light. But these 
notions are somewhat gratuitous; and there 
are appearances which render them doubtfal.. 


~ When with a lens of an inch in diameter we 


form a focus on a piece of black unpolished 
marble of an inch diameter, the mathemati- 
cian must allow that no more rays fall on the 
marble than if the lens were away: therefore the 
marble should be equally warmed in either case. 
But it is by no means so, as we have repeatedly 
found by exposing it during equal times, and 
then dropping it into water, ‘The water which * 
is heated by the marble on which the focus has 
been) formed will be found to have acquired 
from it much more heat than from the other. 
The tops of lofty mountains which are never 
shaded by clouds, but enjoy perpetual sunshine 
and serenity, instead of being warmer than the 
valleys below, are covered with never-melting 
snow ; and we have some grounds to suspect 
that the genial influence of the sun requires 
the co-operation of the atmosphere, and to 
doubt whether there is any warmth at the 
moon, on which no atmosphere like ours can 
be observed. Perhaps the heat which cheers 
us, and fertilizes our earth, is chemically sepa- 
rated from onr atmosphere by its elective at- 
traction for the light of the sun. Our succes- 
sors in the study of meteorology need not fear 
that the subject of their research will be soon 
deprived of scientific allurements. We know 
but little of it after all the progress we have 
made during this last century, and it still pre- 
sents an ample field of discussion. _ 

We said that the accompanyment of light is’ 
not demonstrably necessary. We are certain” 
that heat may be imparted without any sensible 
light, in a manner which we can hardly sup- 
pose any thing but radiation. If a piece of very 
hot iron be placed a little without the principal — 
focus of a metallic concave speculum, and-a 
very sensible air-thermometer be placed in its: 
conjugate focus, it will instantly show an eleva-: 
tion of temperature, although the iron is quite 
imperceptible to an eye which has even been av 
long while in the dark. No such rise of tem- 
perature is observed if the thermometer be> 
placed a little to one side of the focus of the 
speculum ;. therefore the phaznomenon is) pre- 
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cisely-similar to the radiation of light. We are 
obliged thereforeto acknowledge that the heat 
js radiated in this experiment in the same way 
that dight is in the common optical experi- 
ments. ; 

Although this isthe mest usual way that we in 
this country employ fuel for warming our apart- 
ments, it is by no means the only way in which 
the heat diffused from this fuel may be impart- 
ed to distant bodies. It is not even the most 
effectual method; it is diffused also by imme- 
diate communication to bodies in contact. The 
air in immediate coniact with the burning fuel 
is heated, and imparts some of its heat to the 
air lying beyond it, and this is partly shared with 
the air which is still farther off; and this diffu- 
sion, by communication in contactu, goes on 
till the remote air contiguous to the walls, the 


floor, the ceiling, the furniture, the company, 


all get a share of it in proportion to their at- 
dractions and their capacities. And as the air 
is thus continually supplied, and continually 
gives out heat, the walls, &c. beeome gradually 
warmer, and the-room becomes coimfortable 
and pleasant. But we apprehend that no great 
_ proportion of the heat actually acquired by the 
room 1s communicated in this way. ‘This dif- 
fusion by contact is but slow, especially in air 
which is very dry; so slow indeed, that the air 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the fuel is 
hurried up the chimney before it has time to 
impart any of the heat received in contact. We 
know that the time employed in diffusing itself 
in this way through stagnaat air to any mode- 
rate distance is very considerable. We ima- 
gine, therefore, that the heat communicated to 
our rooms by an open fire is chiefly by radia- 
tion, but in a way something different from 
what we mentioned before. We lunagine, that 
as the piece of glass in Dr. Hooke’s experiment 
absorbs the heat, so the whole mass of air 
which fills the room intercepts the radiated 
heat in every. part of the room where the fire is 
seen, and is as it were saturated with it through- 
out, and ready to impart it to every body im- 
mersed in it. We cannot otherwise account 
for the equability of the heat in the different 
parts of the room. Mere radiation on the solid 
bodies would warm them in the inverse dupli- 
cate ratio of their distances from the fire; and 
diffusion by contact, if compatible with the 
rapid current up the chimney, would heat the 
room ‘still more unequably.  Recollect how 
slowly, andjwith what rapid diminution of in- 
tensity, the colour of blue vitriol is communi- 
eated to water evento a very small distance. 
But because all parts of the air of the room 
absorb radiated heat, what is saturated at a 
higher temperature, being nearer to the fire, 
rises to the ceiling, spreads outwards along the 
ceiling, and has its place supplied by the air, 
which is thus pushed towards the fire from the 
places which are not directly illuminated. 

- Far-different is the method of warming the 
room by a stove. Here the radiation, if any, 
1s very feeble or scanty; and if a passage were 
allowed up the chimney for the warmed air, it 
would be quickly casried off. This is well 


known to the English who reside in the cold 
climates of St. Petersburgh, Archangel; &c. | 
They love the exhilarating flutter of an open 
fire, and often have one in their parlour; but 
this, so far from warming the room during the 
extreme cold weather, obliges them to heat 
their stoves more frequently, and even abstracts 
the heat from a whole suite of apartments. 
But all passages this way is shut up when we 
warm a room by stoves. The air immediately 
contiguous to the stove is heated by céntact, 
and this heat is gradually, though slowly, dif- 
fused through the whole room. The diffusion 
would however be very slow indeed, were it 
not. for the great expansibility of air by heat. 
But the air surrounding the stove quickly ex- 
pands and rises to the ceiling, while the neigh- 
bouring air shdes in to supply the place, nay is 
even pushed in by the air which goes outwards 
aloft. Thus the whole air is soon mixed, and 
the room acquires almost an equal temperature 
throughout, 

The warming by stoves must therefore be 
managed upon very different principles from 
those adopted in the employment of open fires, 
The general principle is, ist, To employ the 
fuel in the most eflectual nianner for heating © 
the external part of the stove, which is imme- 
diately efficient in warming the contiguous air ; 
and, 2d, To keep in the room the air already 
warmed, at least as much as is consistent with 
wholesomeness and cleanliness. 

The first purpose is accomplished by con- 
ducting the flue of the furnace round its exter- 
nal parts, or, in short, by making every part of 
the flue external. Of all forms, that of a long 
pipe, rettrned backwards and forwards,’ up and 
down (provided only that the place of its last 
discharge be considerably higher than its entry 
from the fire-place), would be the most effec- 
tual. We have seen a very small stove con- 
structed in this way, the whole being inclosed - 
in a handsome case of polished iron plate, 
pierced and cut into elegant foliage like the’ 
cock of a watch, so that the odd locking pipes 
were completely concealed. ‘Though . only 
three feet long, one foot thick, and six feet 
high, it warmed a very lofty room of twenty- 
four feet by eighteen, and consumed less than 
half the fuel of a stove of the more usual 
make, which did not so fully warm a smaller 
chamber. wilting | 

It would occupy a volume -to describe the 
immense variety of stoves which ingenuity or 
architectonic taste has constructed. We shail 
content ourselves with describing, after Guyton 
de Morveau, the stoves used in Sweden, with 
apertures emitting heat. 

‘* It is well known,” says he,. ‘* by the ac- 
counts of travellers, that the cold felt in Swe- 
den, during a common winter, exceeds. by. 
several degrees that of our most severe winters 
in France; and yet in no country do the inha- 
bitants defend themselves from the inclemency 
of the season at a smaller expence. But though 
these facts are well known, we cannot accu- 
mulate too many documents and proofs, when 
we would convert a vague tradition into a cers 
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tain conviction, and induce mankind to aban- 
don any ancient long-established custom. 

<¢ As to the construction of these stoves, the 
authors I have examined observe, that it costs 
very little, saves much of the iron formerly 
anerenn and only requires bricks or square 
ties. 

«« They recommend laying them on their 
broadest side (de champ), to choose them as 
thin as possible for the interior walls, and to 
place the circulating flues so that the rain that 
falls down the flues of the chimney may never 
find its way into them. 

‘* They also give some directions relative to 
the feeding these stoves, which is so easy, that 
in the largest public establishments, a single 
individual lights all the fires. This supply 
consists in putting In as much wood as the fire- 

lace, which is very small, will hold, in onl 

introducing sawed wood of equal length, and 
as soon as it is burnt, shutting the slide that 
cuts off the communicating of the’circulating 
flues with the chimney-flue ; by which means, 
all the heat the fuel has produced is retained 
in these channels, escaping slowly, and so as 
only to spread itself through the apartment; 
whereas any piece of wood that could not have 
burnt out in an equal. space of time would 
require the slide to continue open, and the 
current of air necessary for its combustion 
would carry off, through the flue of the chim- 
ney, the greater part of the heat at first pro- 
duced.” } 

References to plate 165, Fig. 3, represents a 
front view of the stove, its height being 164 
centimetres, or about 61 inches French, exclu- 
sive of the vase, which is merely an unconnect- 
ed ornament standing on the flat surface at top. 
Its breadth is 85 centims, or about 31 3 inches 
French ; its depth is 58 centimetres, or about 
21% inches French; the height may vary ac- 
cording to that of the room, and may without 
inconvenience be extended to two metres. It 
may also be reduced for a laboratory stove, 
which ought to have a sand-bath breast 
high. 

The two other dimensions are determined by 
those of the bricks employed in constructing the 
internal circulating flues, which bricks ought 
to be in certain fixed proportions, that the 
smoke may pass freely, and yet that it may not 
be accompanied by a quantity of air sufficient 
to condense it, or to lower the temperature be- 
low the degree of heat requisite for its complete 
combustion. 

VV. The external furniture of the two heat- 
ing apertures ; mm, apertures where the air 


enters, which afterwards issues from the heat-- 


ing apertures. ‘These are closed whenever the 
air is brought in from without by a connected 
tube under the floor ; which is far more favour- 
able to the renewal of the respirable air of the 
apartment, and prevents the danger arising from 
currents of cold air attracted by the fire-place ; 
which becomes necessary, whenever the vo- 
jume of-air in the apartment is insufficient to 
supply at once the consumption of the fire and 
the circulation in the heating tubes, 


Fig. 4, is the plan of the foundation of the 
hearth at the line AB, in fig. 3; JJ, are the 
vacancies to receive and conduct the air into 
the compartments where it is to be heated, 
previous to its issuing from the heating aper- 
tures, whether it be brought from without or 
through the apertures m m, in fig. 1. 

Fig. 5, isa plan at the line CD, in fig. 3, 
that is below the door of the fire-place; n2, 
nn, the double cast-iron plates forming the 
compartments, where the air receives heat 
from the fire; oo, vacancies between these 
iron plates. i 

Fig. 6, isa front section at the line IK in 
fig. 5, the darts showing the direction of the 
smoke in the circulating flues in front. The 
iron plates mn, are here again represented in 
their perpendicular position, with the tongues 
that form the cempartments on each side of 
the fire-place. One of these plates is repre- 
sented in front, fig.g; T, is an aperture re- 
served at the bottom of the fourth circulating 
flue, to establish, if needful, the draught of air 
in the fire-place, by burning a few slips of 
paper, or other light combustible substance. 
This precaution, however, may be neglected, 
as soon as the stove has been sufficiently heated 
to expel all its internal moisture. 

The door of this air-pump, as it were, must 
shut accurately. For this purpose it is enough ~ 
to cut a piece of brick, which may be pierced 
sO as to receive a handle, and affix upon ita 
piece of wrought iron as a covering. 

Fig. 7, isa plan taken at the fine EF, in 
fig..3 
bik 8, is a lateral section at the line GH, 
in fig. 5, shewing the height of the fire-place, . 
and the first direction of the lame. V, shews 
the disposal of the heating-flues: the dotted 
lines shew in profile, the partitions forming the 
four great circulating flues; R, the tube that 
conveys the smoke from the circulating flues 
into the chimney, being furnished with a key 
to intercept the communication. This is a 
common \flue-pipe of plate-iron; but it would 
be more advantageous to use, in that part where 
the slide or stopple acts, some substance that is 
a worse conductor of heat, as for instance, a 
pipe made on purpose, of earthen-ware. 

The angle formed by this tube in its way to 
the chimney‘renders it unnecessary to repeat, 
that the first condition is that the body of the 
stove be detached from the wall. That now 
describing is 25 centimetres from the nearest 
point of the niche where it stands; S, is an 
elongation of the perpendicular tube which 
enters the chimney ; it is intended as a recep- 
tacle for the water that may be condensed in 
the upper part, and to prevent its penetrating 
into the interior of the stove. The cover that 
terminates this elongation facilitates the cleans- 
ing the pipe without taking it to pieces. ‘The 
dotted lines forming the square space O, shew 
the place where a niche or oven, which actu- 
ally exists in some of the Swedish stoves, may 
be fixed, and which advantageously varies the 
masonry-work that would: otherwise fill that 
space. All these figures being drawn on the 
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samescale, the proportions may be easily pre- 
gerved throughout. 

The construction of this stove is neither 
difficult nor expensive. The external surface 
may be coated with china tiles similar to those 
used in common stoves, that is to say, thin in 
the middle, and with a rim all round; which 
renders them more firm. They may also be 
fixed by aplate of metal in form ofa girt. The 
back may be plain brick. The vase which 

stands on a slab of marble, or stone, is only an 
ornament. 

In case heating apertures should not be 
wanted, the whole internal part may be built 
of bricks, of a convenient shape, cemented 
with diluted potters’-earth, and laid on their 
broad surface (de champ) for the circulating 
flues, without any other iron-work than a 
cast-iron plate over the fire-place, the door, and 
its frame. 

The additional expence attending the heat- 
ing-aperture consists merely of the four cast- 
iron plates, with their tongues and grooves {to 
form the compartments represented in fig. 7. 
All the rest is made of iron rolled and nailed ; 

which being once bedded in brick-work, can 
never suffer the air to escape. 

These iron plates with grooves have been 
well known since the adoption of Dr. Frank- 
lin’s stove, and there is an engraving of them 
in his works; but if there be any difficulty in 
procuring them, the deficiency may be sup- 
plied in two ways: 

Ist. By ends of cast-iron pipes placed verti- 
cally beside each other, thus serving as sides to 
the fire-place, and communicating with each 
other by small channels above and below, con- 

_ Structed in the brick-work. 

2d. By common smooth cast-iron plates, soft 
enough to be pierced with a drill, in order to 
_ affix, with rivetted nails, wrought iron-plates 
bent into squares throughout their length,which 
are a complete substitute for the tongues and 
channels in cast-iron, and as they are never 


exposed to the flame, there is no danger of their | 


failing. 
_ _ It may easily be perceived that this last me- 
thod is the most advantageous, because it occu- 
pies less space,iand yet offers a larger surface 
to receive the heat and communicate it to the 
air; but there are many objections to stoves of 
this kind. 

STOVES, in horticulture, are buildings erect- 
ed for the purpose of preserving tender plants, 
which would otherwise perish, frem the mois- 
ture and coldness of our climate. 

These erections are usually divided into two 
classes, namely, bark and dry-stoves, according 
to the plan on which they are established. In 
the former case, a pit is dug to the depth of 
three or four feet, that generally extends over 
the whole length of the hot-house, and is filled 
with fresh tanners’ bark, in which the pots, 
containing the plants, are plunged. See Hor- 
BED. 

Dry-stoves are built of bricks, in the form of 
flues, which are conveyed either beneath the 
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pavement, or attached to the hack wall of the 
house : one being constructed above another, 
and returned six or eight times throughout the 
whole length of the building. In such stoves, 
it is necessary to arrange the pots on shelves, 
rising progressively. ‘Their dimensions ought to» 
be adapted to the number of plants to be pre- 

served ; the floor being elevated to a greater or 

smaller height above the surface of the ground, 

according to the natural humidity or dryness of 

the soil. It will be necessary to make paths 

about two feet wide in the front, for the con- 

venience of walking. The furnace may be 

placed either in the middle, or at one end of 

the building; but it should, in every case, be 

adapted to the nature of the fuel to be employ- 

ed. The best for this purpose is turf; because 

it burns more uniformly and slowly than any 

other combustible substance, and consequently 

requires less attendance. 

Such is the manner in which these kinds of 
stoves are generally constructed; but Dr. An- 
derson has lately contrived another apparatus, 
upon a new plan, and accommodated to his 
patent hothouses: as, however, a mere de- 


scription of his peculiar stove would convey an 


imperfect idea of the invention, we are obliged © 
to refer the curious reader, as well as the lover 
of horticulture, to the first volume of the new 
series of Dr. A.’s Recreations in Agriculture, 
&c. where the principle is fully developed, and 
illustrated with several euts, 

To Srove. v. a. (from the noun.) To keep 
warm in a house artificially heated (Bacon). 

To STOUND. vw, n. (stunde, I grieved, 
Islan.) 1. To be in pain or sorrow : not-in use. 
2. For stunned (Spenser). 

STOUND. s. (from the verb.) 1. Sorrow ; 
grief; mishap (Spenser). 2. Astonishment ; 
amazement (Gay). 3. Hour; time; season. 

STOUR. s. (stur, Runic, a battle.) Assault ; 
incursion ; tumult; obsolete (Spenser). 

StTour, a river which rises on the most 
northerly point of Dorsetshire, passes by Stour- 
minster, Blandford, and Winborn, then enters 
Hampshire, and flows into the Avon, opposite 
Christchurch. 

STour, a river in Kent, which rises in the 
Weald, flows by Wye and Canterbury, and 
seven miles below divides into two streams ; 
the smaller one passes to the sea at Reculver, 
and the main branch flows by Sandwich into 
Hope bay. , | 

Stour, a river which forms the entire 
boundary between Essex and Suffolk, passing 
by Clare, Sudbury, Neyland, and Manning« 
tree, and being joined. by the Orwell from 
Ipswich, forms the harbour of Harwich. 

Stour, a river which rises in the S. part of 
Staffordshire, enters Worcestershire at Stour 
bridge, and flows by Kidderminster into the 
Severn, Opposite Stourport. / 


STOURBRIDGE, a corporate town in 


‘Worcestershire, with a market on Friday, and 


manufactures of glass, iron, and earthen ware. 
Here is a freeschool"founded by Edward VI. ; 
and in the neighbourhood is a noble hospital 


STO 
for the maintenance and education of 60 boys. 
Tt is seated on the Stour, 22 miles N. of Wor- 
cester, and’'126 N.W. of London. 

STOURMINSTER, a town in Dorsetshire, 
with a market on Thursday, and a manufac- 
ture of white baize. Near it are the ruins of 
a castle, which was the seat of the W. Saxcn 
kings. It is seated on both'sides the Stour, 
over which isa bridge, 20 miles N.E. of Dor- 
chester, and108 W. by S. of London. 

STOURPORT, avillage in Worcestershire, 
four miles S. of Kidderminster. It is a busy 
centre of inland navigation, seated opposite 
the place where the river Stour and the Staf- 
fordshire and: Worcestershire canal enters the 
Severn, over which river it has a long stone 
bridge. . i 

STOUT. a. (stout, Dutch.) 1. Strong; 
lusty; valiant (Dryden). 2. Brave; bold; 
intrepid (Psalms). 3. Obstinate; pertina- 
cious; resolute; proud (Daniel). 4. Strong ; 
firm (Dryden). 

Sour: is 
(Swift). 

STOU’TLY. ad. (from stout.) Lustily ; 
boldly.; obstinately. 

STOU’TNESS. s. (from stout.) 1. Strength ; 
valour. 2%. Boldness ; fortitude (Ascham). 3. 
Obstinacy ; stubbornness (Shakspeare). 

To STOW. v. a. (fzop, Saxon; stowen, 
Dutch.) To lay up; to reposite in order; to 
lay in the proper place (Pope). 

Stow (John), an antiquary, born in Corn- 
hill, London, about 1525. It is supposed that 
he was bred up to his father’s business, that 
of a taylor. In 1560 he began to makea col- 
lection for his chronicle, and whatever was 


A cant name for strong beer 


illustrative of the history and antiquities of the 


country was the object of his researches. 
These studies were not productive of fame or 
gain, and he would have abandoned them, had 
not Parker, the primate, honourably contribut- 
ed to his encouragement. His first work was 
a Summary of the Chronicles of England, fron 
the coming in of Brute to his own time, 1573. 
Afterwards, in 1598, appeared his Survey of 
London, containing the original, antiquity, 
&c. of that city, 4to. and in 1600 be published 
his Flores Historiarum, or annals of this king- 
dom, from the times of the Britons to his own, 
dedicated to Whitgift, the primate.’ This last 
work was an enlargement of bis Summary, 
but even in that state was little less than an 
abridgment of a larger work, which he had 
prepared. In the latter part of his life, Stow 
was reduced to indigent circumstances: he 
petitioned twice the corporation of London, 
whose history he had elucidated; but the 
relief he received is unknown. He also ob- 
tainea a brief from the king, to collect the 
benevolent contributions of well disposed peo- 
ple; and after thus devoting himself for upwards 
of 40 years, to illustrate the antiquities of his 
ne and suffering the infirmities of old 
age, added to the horrors of indigence, he fell 
a victim to the stone-cholic, 1605, aged about 
80. To the merits of an able historian, and 
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indefatigable antiquarian, Stow united all ‘the 
virtues of private life, 


either through fear, or envy, or favour. He 
had transcribed many valuable MSS. the ori- 
ginals.of which he conld not obtain, and he 
travelled afoot to various cathedrals in searcly 
of authentic papers. ' 

STO/WAGE. s. (from stow.) 1. Room for 

laying up (Addison). a 
laid up (Shakspeare). 3. Money paid for stow- 
ing of goods. 
“STOW MARKET, a town in Suffolk, with 
a market on Thursday, and a manufacture of 
woollen stuffs, It has a navigable cut to Ips- 
wich, and is seated on the Orwell, 12 miles 
N.W. of Ipswich, and 69 N.N.E. of Lon- 
dow. ie: 

Stow on THE WOLD, a town in Glouces- 
tershire, with a market on Thursday, seated 
on a bleak hill, 22 miles E. of Gloucester, 
and 83 W. by N. of London. 

STOWE, Sro#, are the same with the 
Saxon yop, a place (Gibson). ia eae 

STOWEY, a town in Somersetshire, with a 
market on Tuesday. It had once a castle, of 
which no vestiges remain, except the ditch. 
It is eight miles W. by N. of Bridgewater, 
and 147 W. by 8. of London. af 
STRABISMUS. (spaBisjxos, from coabiCe, to 
squint.) Squinting. An affection of the eye, 
by which the person sees objects in an oblique 
manner, from the axis of vision being distort- 
ed. Cullen arranges this disease in the class 
locales and order dyscinesia. 

STRABO, a celebrated Greek geographer, 
philosopber, and historian, was.born at Ama- 
sia, and was descended from a family settled at 
Gnossus in Crete. He was the disciple of 
Xenarchus, a Peripatetic philosopher, and at 
length attached himself to the Stoics. He con- 


He wrote for the pub- 
lie, he adhered to truth, and recordednothing | 


2. The state of being 


tracted a strict friendship with Cornelius Gal- | 
lus, governor ‘of Egypt, and travelled into 


several countries to observe the situation of 
places and the customs of nations. He flourish- 


ed under Augustus, and died under Tiberius, - 


about the year 25, in a very advanced age. 


He composed several works, all of which are 


lost except his Geography in seventeen books ; 
which are justly esteemed very precious re- 
mains of antiquity. The two first books are 


employed in showing that the stady of geo- _ 
graphy is not only worthy of, but even neces- — 


sary to a philosopher; the third describes 
Spain; the fourth, Gaul and the Britannic 


isles; the fifth and sixth, Italy and the adja-— 


cent isles; the seventh, which is imperfect at 
the end, Germany, the countries of the Getz 
and Illyrti, Taurica Chersonesus, and Epirus; 


the eighth, ninth, and tenth, Greece with the 


neighbouring isles; the four following, Asia 
within Mount Taurus; the fifteenth and six- 


teenth, Asia without Taurus, India, Persia, — 


Syria, Arabia; and the seventeenth, Egypt, 
AE thiopia, Carthage, and other places of Africa. 
Strabo’s ‘work was published with a Latin 
version by Xylander, and notes by Isaac Casau- 


STR 
bon (or rather by Henry Scrimzeer, from 
~whom Casaubon chiefly stole them), at Paris, 
1620, in folio. A most valuable edition is 
that of Amsterdam, in 1707, in two yols. folio, 
by the learned ‘Theodore Jansonius ab Alme- 
_looveen, with the entire notes of Xylander, 
Casaubon, Meursius, Cluver, Holstentus, 
Salmasius, Bochart, Ez. Spanheim, Cellarius, 
and others. To this edition is subjoined 
the Chrestomathle, or epitome of Strabo ; 
which, according to Mr. Dodwell, who has 
written a very elaborate and learned disserta- 
tion about it,.and was made by some unknown 
person between the years of Christ 670. and 
996. It has been found of some usa not only 
in helping to correct the original, but in sup- 
plying in some measure the defect in the seventh 
Beck: Mr. Dodwell’s dissertation is prefixed 
to this edition. Falconer’s edition, printed at 
the Clarendon press, and published in folio, at 
Oxford, 1807, is much and most deservedly 
esteemed. The account of this work given in 
No. 28 of the Edinburgh Review is now 
well known to be a most scandalous piece of 
misrepresentation. A translation of Strabo 


into the French language has been recently 
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“printed at the imperial press; for a most eru- , 


dite critique upon the first volume of which, 
we beg to refer to No. 10 of the Quarterly 
Review. : 

STRADA (Famianns), a famous Jesuit, 
who wag a native of Rome, and taught rhetoric 
there, with high reputation, for 15 years. He 
wrote several treatises upon the art of oratory, 
and published some orations; bat his Prolu- 
siones Academice, and his Historia de Bello 
Belgico, are his greatest works. He died in 
1649, aged 77. | 

SrravDa (John), or STRADANUS, a Fle- 
mish painter, born at Bruges in 1536. After 
learning the principles of his art in his own 
country, he went to Italy, where he studied 
the works of the best masters. He fixed his 
residence at Florence, and died there in 1004. 

painted historical subjects taken from the 


. ae. 
Scriptures, also hunting scenes. 


\ 


To STRA/DDLE. v. n. To stand or walk 
with the feet removed far from each other to 
the right and left; to part the legs wide (Pope). 

To STRA/GGLE, v. a. 1. To wander 
without any certain direction; to roves to 
ramble (Suckling). %. To wander dispersedly 
(Clarendon). 3. To exuberate; to shoot too 
far (Mortimer). 4. To be dispersed; to be 
@part from any main body; to stand single 
(Dryden). : 
~ STRA’GGLER. s. (from sfraggle.) 1. A 
wanderer; a rover; one who forsakes his com- 
pany (Swift). 2. Any thing that pushes be- 
yond the rest, or stands single (Dryden). 

“STRAHLSTEIN, in mineralogy, a talcose 
earth, denominated AcTINOLITE by Kirwan, 
and _AcrinoTe or ActTinoTus by Haiy. 
See these articles. There is. also another 
variety or sub-species of this stone than is men- 
tioned in these articles, which has of late years 


been discovered at Ahrendahl, in Norway,, in” 


veins mixed with quartz, garnets, and magnetic 


>. 
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iron ore, and hence denominated arendahlite 
by several writers, by others acanticonite, and 
by Hatiy, epidot. . Its colour: is olive-green, 
pasing into grass-green, mountain-green, and 
oyrownish-green. tis found in mass, or crys- 
tallized in hexahedral prisms, often laterally 
aggregated: the surface of the crystals smooth 
and brightly shining. Internally. it is more or 
less shining with a vitreous justre. Its. frac- 
ture is between radiated and fibrous. It oceurs 
in slender prismatic or granular distinct con- 
cretions, Its fragments. are splintery and 
wedge-shaped. It is translucent, passing to 
semi-transparent; is moderately hard, very 
britde, and easily frangible... Specific gravity 
2,.9—-3.49. Thearendahlite has been analyzed 
by Vauquelin, and the epidot’ of the Alps by 
Collet de Cotils, with the following results : 


Vauq Coll. 
SF ot Nit “GFN Sité& 
S91 = ~ 27~ -alumine 
PCS. See aA eeine 
04 = - 17. oxyd of iron 
1.5 - - 1.5 oxyd of manganese 
98.5 06.5 


There is a great analogy between the several 
sub-species of strahlstein and hornblend, tre- 
molite and asbestos. 

STRAIGHT. a. (strack, old Dutch.) - 1. 
Not crooked; right (Dryden). 2. Narrow; 
close: properly strait (Bacon). 3. Tense; 
tight, : 

STRAIGHT STEM, in botany. Rectus caulis. 
Making one right line; not bent.—Erect is 
upright, or perpendicular to the horizon— 
Rigid is stiff, difficult to bend.—strict 1s both 
stilt and straight. : 

Srraicut. ad. (strax, Danish;. strack, 
Dutch,) Immediately ; directly (dddisoz). 

To STRAUGHTEN. v. a. (from strazghé.) 
1. To make not crooked; .to make. straight 
(Hooker). 2. To make tease ; to tighten. 

STRAITGHTNESS. s. (from. straight.) 
Rectitude ; the contrary to crookedness (Ba- 
con). 

STRAIGHTWAY. ad. (sfraight and way, 
It is very often written straightways, and 
therefore is more. properly written straight- 
wise.) Immediately; straight (Spenser. Ba- 
con). 

To STRAIN. v..a, (estreindre, French.) 1. 
To squeeze through something (drbuiinot), 
2. To purify by filtration (Bacon). 3. To 
squeeze in an embrace (Dryden). 4. To 
sprain; to weaken by too much violence 
(Spenser). 5. To put to its utmost strength 
(Dryden). 6. To make straight or tense 
(Bacon). 7. To push beyond the proper ex- 
tent (Swift). 8. To force; to constrain; to 
make uneasy or unnatural (Shakspeare).. 

To STRAIN. v. n. 1. To make violent efforts 
(Daniel). 2. To be filtred by compression. 
(Bacon). J UR ERY 

STRAIN. s. (from the verb.) 1. An injury. 
by tuo much violence (Grew). 2. (pzenge, 
Saxon.) Race; generation; descent (Chap.), 
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&. Hereditary disposition (Tillotson). 4. A 
style or manner of speaking (Swift), 5. Song; 
note; sound (Pope). 0. Rank; character 
(Dryden). 7. Turn; tendency (Hayward). 
8, Manner of speech or action (Bacon). 
Strain, STRESS, in mechanics, are terms 
indiscriminately used to express the force which 
is excited in any part of a machine or structure 
of any kind, tending to break it in that part. 
‘Thus every part of a rope is equally strained 
by the weight which it suspends. Every part 
of a pillar is equally strained by the load which 
it supports. A mill axle is equally twisted and 
strained in every part which lies between the 


part of the wheel aciuated by the moving’ 


power, and the part which is resisted by the 
work to be performed. Every part of a lever 
or joist is differently strained by a force acting 
on a distant part. 

It is evident that we cannot make the struc- 
ture fit for its purpose, unless the strength in 
every part be at least equal to the stress laid on, 
or the strain excited in that part. Itis no less 
plain, that if we are ignorant of the principles 

_ which determine this strain, both in intensity 
and direction, in relation to the magnitude 
and the situation of its remote cause, the only 
security we have for success is to give to every 
part of the assemblage such selidity, that we 
can leave no doubt of its sufficiency. But 
daily experience shows us that this vague se- 
curity is in many cases uncertain, if we are 
thus ignorant. In all cases it is slovenly, un- 
like an artist, attended with useless expence, 
and in machines is attended with a loss of 
power, which is wasted in changing the mo- 
tions of a needless load of matter. 

Tt must therefore greatly tend to the improve- 
ment of all professions occupied in the erec- 
tion or employment of such structures, to have 
a distinct notion of the strains to which their 
parts are exposed. Frequently, nay generally, 
these strains are not immediate, but arise from 
the action of forces on distant parts, by which 
the assemblage is strained, and there 1s a ten- 
dency to rupture in every part. This strain is 
induced on every part, and is there modified 
by fixed mechanical laws. ‘These it is our bu- 
siness to learn; but our chief object in this 
investigation, is to determine the strength of 
materials which it is necessary tojoppose in every 
part to this strain; and how to oppose this 
strength in such a manner that it shall be 
exerted to the best advantage. The notions of 
strain and strength therefore hardly admit of 
separation; for it is even by means of the 
strength of the intermediate parts, that the 
strain is propagated to, or excited in, the part 
under consideration. 

STRAIN, In music. A word applied to those 
successive parts of a composition into which 
it is divided by double bars; the first strain lies 
between the first brace and the first double 
bar; the second strain between the first and 
second double bars; the third strain between 
the second and third double bars, and so on. 

STRAI’NER. s. (from strain.) An in- 
strument of filtration (Bacon). i 
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STRAIT. a. (estroit, Fr. stretto, Ttalian.) 
1. Narrow; close; not wide (Hudibras). 2, 
Close ; intimate (Sidney). 3. Strict ; rigorous 
CShakspeare). 4. Dificult ; distressful. 5. It 
is used in opposition to crooked ; but is then 
more properly written straight. 

STRAIT, a narrow channel or arm of the 
sea, shut up between lands on either side, and 
affording a passage out of one great sea into an- 
other. ‘There are three kinds of straits. 1. Such 
as join one ocean to another. Of this kind are 
the straits of Magellan and Le Maire. 2. Those 


‘which join the ocean to a gulf: the straits of 


Gibraltar and Babetmandel are of this kind, 
the Mediterranean and Red Sea being only 
large gulfs. 3. Those which join one gulf to 
another; as the straits of Caffa, which joins. 
the Palus Mzotis to the Euxine or Black Sea. 

STRAIT, signifies also by a ready appropria- 
tion, distress or difficulty. ; 

To STRAIT. v. a, (from the noun.) To put 
to difficulties (Shakspeare). 

To STRAI'TEN. v. a. (from séraié.) 1. To 
make narrow (Sandys). 2. To contract ; to 
confine (Clarendon). 3. ‘To make tight; to 
intend (Dryden). 4. To deprive of necessary 
room (Clarendon). 5.'To distress; to perplex 


(Ray). 


STRAITHA/’NDED. a. (straightandhand.) 


Parsimonious ; sparing; niggardly. 

STRAITLA/CED. a. (strait and lace.) 1. 
Griped with stays (Locke). 2. Stiff; con- 
strained ; without freedom. 

STRAVTLY. ad. (from sérait.) -1. Nar- 
rowly. 2. Strictly; rigorously (Hooker). 3. 
Closely ; intimately. 

STRAI/TNESS. s. (from strait.) 1. Nar- 
rowness (King Charles). 2. Strictness ; rigour 
(Hale). 3. Distress; difficulty. 4. Want; 
searcity (Locke). 

STRAKE. (the obsolete preterit of strike. } 
Struck (Spenser). 

STRAKES, in the sea language, signify the 
uniform ranges of plants on the bottom, decks, 
and sides of ships. 
next the keel. 

STRALSUND, a strong seaport of Upper 
Saxony, in Swedish Pomerania. In 1678, it 
surrendered to the elector of Brandenburg, 


_after 1800 houses had been burnt in one night. 


Charles XII, in 1714, came hither after his 
return from Turkey; but Sweden not being 
able to hold out against five great powers, it 
was forced to submit in 1715. In 1720, it was 
restored to Sweden, but in a very poor condi- 
tion. It is almost surrounded by the Baltic, 
and the lake Francen, and has a harbour sepa- 
rated from theisle of Rugen by a narrow strait. 
It is15 miles N.W. of Gripswald, and 40 N.E. 
of Gustrow. Lon. 13.28 E. Lat. 54.17 N. 

STRAMMONIUM. See StRAMONIUM. 

STRAM’ONIUM. (from stramen, straw ; 
so called from its fibrous roots.) Common 
thorn-apple. Datura stramonium of Linné¢us, 


The garboard strake is that, 


wt 


Datura pericarpiis spinosis erectis ovatis foliis — 


ovatis glabris. C.O. pentandria, monogynia. 
This plant has been long known as a powerful 


“narcotic poison. In its recent state it has a 


7 
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bitterish taste, and a smell somewhat resem- 
bling that of poppies, especially if the leaves 
be rubbed between the fingers. Instances of 
the deleterious effects of the plant are numer- 
ous, more particularly of the seed. An extract 
repared from the seeds is recommended by 
a Stoerck in maniacal, epileptic, and con- 
vulsive affections. Externally the leaves of 


_stramonium have been applied to inflamma- 


’ smoked in cases o 


water (Shakspeare). 


tory tumors and burns, and it is said with 
success; and they have been more recently 

ee but with doubtful 
effects. 

STRAND. s. (yzpano, Saxon; strande, 
Dutch.) 1. The verge of the sea, or of any 
) 2. A twist of a rope. 

To STRAND. v. a. (from the noun.) To 
@rive or force upon the shallows (Woodward). 

STRANGE. a. (estrange, French.) 1. Fo- 
reign; of another ies hearer 2. Not 
domestic (Davies). ,3. Wonderful; causing 
wonder (Milton) 4. Odd; irregular (Suck- 
ding). 5. Unknown; new (Milton) 6. Re- 
mote (Shakspeare). 7. Uncommoonly good or 
bad (Tillotson). 8. Unacquainted (Bacon). 

STRANGE. interj. An expression of wonder. 

To STRANGE. v. n. (from the adjective.) 


- To wonder ; to be astonished (Glanville). 


STRA'NGELY. ad. (from strange.) 1. 
With some relation ta foreigners (Shakspeare). 
2. Wonderfully; in a way to cause wonder 
(Sprat. Calamy). 

_ STRA’NGENESS. s. (from strange). 1. 
Foreignness; the state of belonging to another 
country (Sprat). 2. Uncommunicativeness ; 
distance of behaviour (Shakspeare). 3. Re- 


moteness from common manners or notions ; 


uncouthness (South). 4. Mutual dislike (Ba-_ 


con). 5. Wonderfulness; power of raising 
wonder (Bacon). - 
STRA/’NGER. s. (estranger, French.) 1. 
A foreigner; one of another country (Shak. 
speare). 2. One unknown (Pope), 3. A 


guest; one no a domestic (Milton). 4. One 
- unacquainted (Dryden). 5. One not admitted 


to any communication or fellowship (Shaks.). 
To StRA‘NGER. v. a. (from the noun.) To 

estrange; to alienate (Shakspeare). 
STRANGFORD, a seaport of Ireland, in 


the county of Down, seated on the narrow 


channel that connects Lough Strangford with 


the Irish Sea, seven miles E. of Down. Lon. 


5.30 W. Lat. 54.31 N. 


STRANGFORD LouGH, a deep inlet of the: 


sea, in the county of Down, on the E. coast 
of Ireland. it is 17 miles long and five broad, 
and abounds with excellent fish, particularly 
smelts; and off the bar, about August, isa pe- 
riodical herring fishery. The bar, or entrance 
into it from the Irish Sea, is three miles below 
Strangford. It contains 54 islands, that have 
hames, and many others that are nameless. 
The burning of kelp profitably employs a great 
number of hands in these islands. Four of 
_ them are called Swan Islands, fromthe number 
of swans that frequent them. 
To STRA/NGLE. ». a. (sérangulo, Latin.) 
1..To choak; to suffocate; to Kill by inter- 
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cepting the breath (Aylife). 2. To sup- 


ress; to hinder from birth or appearance. 

STRA’NGLER. s. (from strangle.) One 
who strangles (Shakspeare). 

STRANGLES, inveterinary science. The 
French and other foreign writers have compar- 
ed the strangles in horses to the small-pox in 
men ; and as the small-pox is more incident to 
children than to grown persons, so it has been 
observed by these writers, that the strangles 
chiefly affect colts and young horses, when they 
catch inveterate colds ; which is very true, fox 
horses are seldom subject to the strangles after 
six years old, though Gibson speaks of some 
horses that he knew to have had this distemper 
at seven and eight, and sometimes at nine or 
ten, though these instances, he says, are not 
very common. ‘The strangles are also said to 
resemble the small-pox in this, that the disease 
never seizes horses oftener than once ; whereas 
many other distempers, proceeding from com- 
mon causes and accidents, will return as often 
as there are the proper causes to produce them. 
But however this be, it. is probable that the 
strangles are a critical swelling, which, when 
it suppurates and breaks, discharges somewhat 
obnoxious to the constitutions of young horses, 


_ as they are usually rendered more healthful than 


they were before. 

This disease begins with a swelling between 
the jaw-bones, sometimes pretty low among the 
muscles of the tongue, attended with great heat, 
pain, and inflammation, sometimes to such a 
degree, that a horse is scarcely able to swallow 
till the tumour suppurates. 

Many colts have the strangles at grass, and 
the tumour comes to maturity and breaks, 
yielding a very plentiful discharge, without any 
other help than what nature affords; though 
in some cases there is very great malignity, with 
a purulent running at the nose, which is often 
dangerous. Those colts, however, that escape 
the strangles at grass, are liable, for the most 
part, to be seized when they are first taken up 
and put to business ; and we often observe the 
change of diet, an alteration in the air, &c. 
bring on the strangles. Other causes may be, 
their catching cold, shedding their teeth, or 
whatever may induce pain, or bring on irrite- 
tion at any critical time upon the throat and 
jaws. 

When the strangles are coming upon a horse, 
he feels unusually hot, and sometimes very fe- 
verish, with a painful cough; some go quite 
off their stomachs, others are only dainty, or 
eat and drink with pain in chewing and swal- 
lowing. When the swelling begins on the in- 
side of the jaw-bone, it is much longer in com- 


‘ing to maturity than when it begins more 


towards the middle. When the skin is tight 
and much stretched over the swelling, and that 
feels unusually dry and hot, the swelling will 
in that case be large before it breaks, and yield 
a plentiful discharge. When the swelling of 
the strangles rises between'the jaw-bones, under 
the middle of the tongue, it is always the most 
favourable ; but if it rises upwards among the 
glands, and is divided into several little tumours, 
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itis not so kindly, but is apt to break in se~ 
veral places and at different times before it 
sinks, which renders the case more tedious and 
troublesome. . 

When the strangles begin directly in the up 
per part of the throat, towards the head of the 
wind-pipe and gullet, they hindera horse some- 
times from swallowing for several days, until 
the tumour grows full and large on the outside. 
This degree of the strangles is not altogether 
without danger of suffocation. The pressure 
made upon the head of the windpipe makes the 
horse’s eye look fixed, as if he was convulsed, 
with his nose turned outwards, and his nostrils 
open for want of breath; which symptom 
continues till the tumour, growing ripe, breaks 
and runs off. But the worst and most danger- 
ous kind of strangles is, when at the same time 
that a horse is swelled under the jaws, he runs 
also at the nose, which Gibson attributes either 
10 some constitutional malignity, or to bad ma- 
nagement; and this is what some call! the false 
or bastard strangles. 

This disease seldom proves dangerous, untess 
the efforts of nature are interrupted. Doing 
much in this case, says Gibson, is worse than 
doing too little, for the strangles seldom need 
any other help than to assist suppuration, by 
keeping the swelling always moist with cain- 
phorated hog’s lard. 

Some apply poultices to the strangles; but be- 
sides the trouble of applying them, .and renew- 
ing them often, they frequently prove hurtful, 
by being composed of materials that are too sti- 
mulating, as turpentine, 8c. Besides, if the 
poultices be not kept close, they are apt to chill 
the part, and to repel rather than”promote a 
discharge of the humours, and this often leaves 
a dry and obstinate cough, or endangers the 
horse’s eyes. Another error in the cure of the 
strangles, is opening the tumour before it comes 
to maturity, which defeats the purpose of na- 
ture, for there are found in that case callous 
swellings under the throat, with a gleeting 
ulcer, sometimes followed bya plentiful run- 
ning at the nose, which, without very great 
care, will end in the glanders. 

If the strangles begin with great pain and 
inflammation, as sometimes happens; if the 
horse’s eyes be fixed, and he look convulsed ; 
his neck much swoln, -arid his jaws stiff, with 


his nose turned outwards; it is nesessary to’ 


take away a sufficient quantity of blood, to 
foment and apply a bran poultice to the part, 
covering it with a thin woollen cloth ; and this 
should be persevered in till it comes to matu- 
rity and breaks.. Sometimes the inflammation 
is so great as to destroy the skin that incloses 
the matter, by which means it falls off in 
pieces, like an eschar made by a caustic, and 
exposes the interstices of the muscles, and con- 
tiguous glands. But here also nature will ef- 
fect a cure, without any other help besides 
what has been already recommended ; for the 
cavity is soon filled by a new growth of flesh, 
and covered with skin and hair, as perfect as 
at first. Sometimes the strangles break in- 


wardly, and the matter is discharged chiefly by 


‘spoonful of honey to each pint. 
-warm soft diet, will perfect the cure without 


S'TiR 
the mouth; and when it is so, the hordes 
mouth may be washed once or twice a day, 
with equal parts of brandy and vinegar, with a 
This, with 


any other help, and the swelling on the outside 
will soon wear cff. . 
_-In some cases, where there is little swelling 
and inflammation, the horse will eat and drink 
without pain; and though there be a collec- 
tion of matter, yet when itis small, it some= 
times continues long without breaking, When 
matter is formed in this way and may be felt 
by gentle pressure with the Prater! Mr. Denny 
advises to open the tumour with a laneet in’ 
the most depending part. 

STRANGULA/TION.~ s. (from strangle.} 
being strangled (Brown). 

STRANGURY. CoperSepre, from eaves a 
drop, and gpoy, urine.) A difficulty of making 
water, attended with pai and dripping. See’ 
Dvysurra and IscHurra. | ee 

STRANRAWER, a borovgh in Wigton- 
shire, situate on Loch Ryan. 


The act of strangling; suffocation ; the state of 


Glenluce. Lon.5.15 W. > Lat. 55.0 N. 
STRAP. s. (stroppe, Duteh.). A narrow 
long slip of cloth or leather (Addison), 
YoStTrap.».a. ‘To beat with a strap, 
STRAPPA’DO. s. Chastisement by blows: 
(Shakspeare). | 
STRA/PPING. a. Vast 5 large; bulky. 
STRASBURG, acommercial city of France,.- 
in the department of Lower Rhine. It is: 
situate near the Rhine; and the river Il runs 
through it, and forms many canals. 
are six bridges of communication between the 
different quarters of the city; and the inhabit 


ants, exclusive of the garrison, are computed’ — 


to be 46,000. The principal structures are 
built of a red stone, dug from the quarries: 
which are along the Rhine. 


in 1681. The citadel and fortifications, which: 


he constructed, have been so much augment~ 
ed, that Strasburg may be considered as one of 


the strongest places in Europe. It was con- 
firmed to France by the peace of Ryswick in 


lt has a manu- 


facture of linen, and is eight miles W. of 
3 | ad 


There’ 


This town,’ 
formerly imperial, was taken by Lewis XIV.. 


1697. The town is entered by six gates. Be- 


fore the revolution of 1789, it was an archi-— 


episcopal see, but is now a bishopric. In the 
cathedral is a clock, which shows the motions 
of the constellations, the revolutions of the 
sun and moon, the days of the week, the 
hours, &c. The spire of the cathedral is 549° 
feet in height. 
derable commerce, and has manufactures of 
tobacco, porcelain, steel, lace, carpets, cloth, 
leather, &c. It is 65 miles N: of Basel, and 


75 FE, of Nancy. Lon. 7. 45 E. Lat. 49. 


35 N. 


Strasburg is a place of consi-— 


STRATA, in mineralogy, the plural of 


SrratumM, which see. 


STRATUM. (stratum, Latin, a bed) In 


mineralogy, a tunic or layer of any of those 
substances which enter into the solid crust or 


shell of the globe. The Latin plural of stra-— 
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‘tum is strata, which is also in equal use in 
mineralogical technology. ‘These terms are 
often employed in a popular and looser sense 
as synonyms with bed and beds; but in a 
strict and scientific sense bed imports a smaller 
range of mineral matter than stratum. 

In a comprehensive view the solid surface 


of the earth is composed of strata, veins, and. 


cavities: the first constituting massy layers of 
rocks more or less simple, and more or less ex- 


tensive : the second comprehending those trans-" 


verse sections which are so frequently to be met 
with in them, consisting either of simple fis- 
‘sures, or of some other rock or materia! filling 
up the fissure, often from the deepest bottom of 
the stratum to its utmost surface, as though- it 
had been exposed to the action of some enor 
mous force that had split the stratum asunder 
from its top.to its base, antecedently to the crea- 
tion, or at least to the arrival of the very mat- 
ter in the fissure hereby produced. Cavities 
are open spaces, of different forms and diame- 
‘ters, existing at almost every depth in the sub- 
terranean regions, produced by volcanoes, earth- 
“quakes, the attrition of rivers, and a variety of 
other causes, sonre of them known,. but by far 
‘the greater part unknown. 
' According to the Wernerian system the solid 
crust of the earth consists of five general classes 


of formations, each comprising a considerable 


“number of strata, which lie more or less regu- 
‘larly over each other, and which, as we have 
already observed in the article Rocks, he de- 
‘nominates primitive, transition, floetz or hori- 
zontal, alluvial and voleanic. He conceives 
that all these, and all the various strata which 
appertain to each separately, were originally 


produced in the most perfect order, every stra- 


tum occupying its proper and ascending post 
“from that of granite, which is supposed 
uniformly to lie lowest, to earths, lavas, and 
‘tufas, which are supposed to lie highest: but 
that a variety of causes, as general or partial 
“concussions and disruptions of the globe’s solid 
surface, general or partial deluges, &c. have 
produced a considerable change mm theif proper 


arrangement and superposition ; although from 


‘the extensive regularity that still exists, we 
have sufficient reason, in his judgment, to in- 
fer the more. perfect and universal regularity 
_ that existed at first: All the different kinds of 
‘rocks that enter into the five classes or forma- 
‘tions to which we just alluded may, on a gross 
“average, be taken at about sixty ; and in the dif- 
ferent strata which they compose by their 
“superposition, we often meet with smaller 
strata or layers of other rocks or substances im- 
bedded as though the latter had dropped into 
the former while the larger strata were in a 
soft or fluid state. It is to these internal and 
smaller strata or layers that the term Leds is 
peculiarly appropriated. See GzoLocyY. 

» STRA/TAGEM. $s. (egeInynwe.) 1. An arti- 
fice in war; a trick by which an enemy is de- 
‘celved (Shakspeare). 2. An artifice ; a trick 
‘by which some advantage is obtained (Pope). 
» STRATFORD, a village in Suffolk, 12 

> VOL, XI. Read 
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miles S.W. of Ipswich, It has a sharé in the 
woollen manufacture, and stands on the Stour, 
over which is a bridge into Essex, 

STRATFORD, a village in Essex, three miles 
E.N.E,of London: tis separated from Bow, 
in Middlesex, by the river Lea, over which is 
a bridge, said to be the most ancient stone one 
in England, ( | rink ar . 

SrRATFORD On AVON, a town in Warwick- 

shire, governed by a mayor, with a market on 
Thursday. It is memorable as the birthplace 
of Shakspeare, who was buried here in 1616. 
It stands on the Avon, over which is a long 
bridge, eight miles S.W, of Warwick, and 93 
N.W, of London. 
_ STRATFORD (Fenny), a town.in Bucking- 
hamshire, with a market on Monday, seated 
on the Lyssel, and the Roman Watling-street, 
12 miles E. of Buckingham, and 45 N.W. of 
London. . 

STRATFORD (Stoney), a town in Bucking 
hamshire, with a market.on Friday. Here are 
two churches, and a cross built by Edward I. 
in memory of his queen Eleanor., In, 1743.a 
fire happened, which destroyed 150 houses. 
The inhabitants are principally lace-makers. 
It is seated on the Ouse; andthe Roman Wat« 
ling-street, eight miles N.E. of Buckingham, 
and 52 N.W. of London. | 

STRATHAVEN, a town of Scotland. ia 
Lanerkshire, with a manufacture of cotton, 
seated on the Aven, six miles 8. of Hamilton, 
and 12 W. of Lanerk, | 

STRATHMORE, a river of Scotland, in 
Sutherlandshire, which flows into a bay of the 
North sea, called Lech Hope. On its banks 
are the ruins of a curious ancient fort, called 
Dornadilla. : | 

STRATRY, a river of Scotland, in Suther- 
landshire, which issues from,a small lake, and 
flows into a bay of the North sea, sheltered to 
the W. by a large promontory, to which it 
gives name. 

STRATHSPEY,,a lively Scotch dance, the 
tune of which is generally written in eommon 
iheiy . <3 RR ON ae? 

To STRA/TIFY. v. a. (stratifier, French ; 
(om stratum, Latin.) To range in beds or 
ayers. | * 

*STRATIOMYS, in. the entomology of 
Fabricius, a tribe of the genus Musca, which 
see, ) 

STRATIOTES. Water-soldier, In bo- 
tany, a genus of the class monecia, order 
icosandria. Spathe two-leaved ; perianth su- 
perior, three-cleft; petals three; nectaries 
twenty, anther-shaped, in a. ring, em * 
styles six; berry, inferior, six-celled. ‘Fhree 
species ; two natives of the East Indies; one 
indigenous to the ditches of our own country, 
S. aloides; leaves ensiformy, triangular, with 
prickly serratures ; flowers white, floating on 
the water, and blossoming in June, 

STRATO, or Stratron. The most re 
markable of this name .were, a king of the 
island Aradus, received into alliance by Alex- 
ander.—-A. king of Sidon; dapendestiapon Da- 


‘A 


STR 


STR 


rius—A philosopher of Lampsacus, disciples To flow; to run in a continuous current 


and successor to the school of Theophrastus, 
about 289 years before the Christian era. He 
supported that nature was inanimate, and that 
there was no god but nature. He was pre- 
ceptor to Prolemy Philadelphus, who rewarded 
his labours with unbounded liberality. He 
wrote «different treatises, all now lost. 

STRATTON, a town in Cornwall, with a 
marketon Tuesday, 18 miles N.N.W. of Laun- 
ceston, and 222 W. by S. of London. 

STRAUBING, a town of Bavaria, capital 
of a territory of the same name, wiih a castle. 
It has broad streets, handsome churches, and 
fine convents. It was taken, in 1743, by the 
Austrians, who demolished the fortifications ; 
but it was restored in 1745. It is seated on the 
Danube, 22 miles S.E. of Ratisbon, and 68 
N.E. of Munich. Lon. 12. 28 EK. Lat. 48. 
50 N. 

STRAW. s. (rcpeop, Saxon; sfroo, Dut.) 
1. The stalk on which corn grows, and from 
which it is thrashed (Bacon). 2, Any thing 
proverbially worthless ( Hudibras). 

STRAWBERRY, in botany. 
GARIA. 

STRAWBERRY BLITE, in botany. See Bii- 
TUM. 

STRAWBERRY SPINACH, in botany. 
BLiTuM. ; 

STRAWBERRY TREE, in botany. See Ar- 


BUTUS. 
STRA’WBUILT. a. 
Made up of straw (Milton). 

STRA’/WCOLOURED. a. (straw and co- 
lour.y Of a light yellow (Shakspeare). 

STRA“W WORM. s. (straw and worm.) A 
worm bred in straw. 

STRA/WY. a. (from sfraw.) Made of straw; 
consisting of straw (Boyle), 

To STRAY. v.n. (stroe, Danish, to scatter ; 
stravviare, Italian, to wander.) }. ‘To wander ; 
to rove (Pope). 2. To rove out of the way ; 
to range beyond the proper limits (Spenser). 3. 

‘fo err; to deviate from the right (C. Pr.). 

To Stray. v. a. To mislead: obsolete 
€Shakspeare). 

Stray. s. (from the verb.) 1. Any creature 
wandering beyond its limits ; any thing lost by 
wandering (Addison). 2, Act of wandering 
(Shakspeare). 

STREAK. s. (yépuce, Sax. streke, Duteh:) 
A line of colour different from that of the 
ground (Dryden). 

Jo STREAK. v.a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
stripe ; to variegate in hues; to dapple (Prior), 
2.'To stretch: obsolete (Chapman). 

STRE’/AKY. a.. (from streak.) Striped; va- 
riegated by hues (Dryden). 

STREAM. s. (pzneam, Sax. straum, Islan.) 
I. A running water; the course. of running 

- water; current (Dryden). 2. Any thing is- 
suing froma head, and moving forward with 
continuity of parts Cddéerlury).. 3. Any thing 
forcible and continued (Ralezgh). 4. Course ; 
current (Shakspeare), / 

To STREAM. v.n. (streyma, Islandic.) 1, 


See Fra- 
See 


(straw and built.) 


(Milton). 2. To emita current; to pour out 
water in a stream; to be overflown (Pope). 3. 
To issue forth with continuance, not by fit 
(Shakspeare).—, 
To StrEAM. v. a. To mark with colours or 
embroidery in long tracks (Bacon). 
STREAM TIN, in mineralogy. See STAN- 


NUM. 

STREA/MER. s. (from stream.) An en- 
sign; a flag; a pennon; any thing flowing 
loosely from a stock (Prior), : 

STREA/MY. a. (from stream.) 1, Abound- 
ing in running water (Prior). 2. Flowing with 
a current (Pope). 

STREET. s. (pzpez, Sax. straet, Dutch.) 
t. A way, properly a paved way between two 
rows of houses (Sandys). 2. Proverbially, a 
public place (Rogers). : 

STRE'ETWALKER. s. (street and walk.) 
A common prostitute, that offers herself to sale 
in the open street. | 

STRELITZ (New), a town of Lower Sax- 
ony, capital of the duchy of Mecklenburg-Stre- 
litz. Et owes its origin to the destruction of 
the ducal palace, in Old Strelitz; in conse- 
quence of which, in 1713, the duke began to 
erect a magnificent palace, two.miles from the 
site of the old one, at a place called Glienke, 
which was before his hunting seat; and in. 
1733, he founded a town adjoining to the 
palace, and ordered it to be called New Stre- 
litz. The centre is a spacious market-place, 
and thence a number of streets branch out in 
straight lines; the chief street leads to the pa- 
lace, and the next to a pleasant lake. It is 
seated among lakes, 55 miles S.E. of Gustrow, 
and 56 N. by W. of Berlin. Lon. 13.18 E. 
Lat. 53. 20N. 2. | . 

STRELITZ (Old), a-smali town of the duchy 
of Mecklenburg, the residence of the younger 
branch of that house, till the castle was burnt 
down in 1712. See the preceding article. _ 

STRELITZIA, in botany, a genus of the 
class pentandria, order monogynia. Spathe 
genetal and: partial; calyxless ; » corol - three~ 
petalied ;. nectary three-leaved, inclosing the 
parts of fructification; capsule three-celled ; 
the cells many-seeded. Two species, natives 
of the Cape; one of which, S. regine, canna- 
leaved strelitzia, isa very magnificent plant, and. 
cultivated in our hot-houses. Its leaves are all 
radical, oblong, very entire, with parallel ribs; 
nectary blue: general spathe a span long, 
green outside, purple at the edges; petals yel- 
low, four inches long. It is only to be raised 
from seeds brought from the Cape. NA 

STRENGTH. s. (pzpenzs, Saxon.) 1. 
Force; vigour; power of the body (Dryden). 
2. Power of endurance; firmness; durability; 
toughness ;' hardness (Milton). 3. Vigour, or 
power, of any kind (Addison). 4. Pureness; 
fastness (Shakspeare). 5. Support; security 
(Milton). 6, Power of mind; force of any 
mental faculty (Locke). .7. Spirit; animation 
(Milton). 8; Vigour of writing ; nervous dic¢- 
tion (Pope). 9. Potency of liquors. 10. Fore 


STRENGTH. 


tification ; fortress (Ben Jonson). 11. Sup- 

ort; maintenance of power (Sprat). 12. 
Leal force; validity; s¢curity. 13, Confi+ 
dence imparted (Addison). 14. Armament; 
force; power (Clarendon). 15. Persuasive 
“prevalence ; argumentative force (Hooker). 

To STRENGTH. v. a. To strengthen (Dan.). 

STRENGTH, in-physiology, the same with 
force. . 

Men may apply their strength several ways 
in working a machine. A man of ordinary 
strength, turning a roller by the handle, can 
act for a whole day against a resistance equal 
to thirty pounds weight; and if he works ten 
hours a day, he will raise a weight of thirty 
pounds through three feetand a halfin a second 
of time; or if the weight be greater, he will 
raise it so much less in proportion. But a man 
may act, for a small time, against a resistance 
of fifty pounds or more. If two men work at 
a windlass, or roller, they can more easily draw 
up seventy pounds, than one man can thirty 
pounds, provided the elbow of one of the 
handles be at right angles to that of the other. 
And with a fiy, or heavy wheel, applied to it, 
a man may do one-third part more work; and 
for a little while he can act with a force, or 
overcome a continual resistance, of eighty 
pounds ; and work a whole day when the re- 
sistance is but forty pounds, Men used ‘to bear 


loads, such as porters, will carry, some one 


hundred and fifty pounds, others two hundred 
or two hundred and fifty pounds, according to 
their strength. A man can draw but about 
seventy or eighty pounds horizontally; for he 
can but apply about half his weight. If the 
weight of a man be one hundred and forty 
pounds, he can act with no greater force in 
thrusting horizuntally, at the height of his 
shoulders, than twenty-seven pounds. 

As to horses: a horse is, generally speaking, 
as strong as five men. A _ horse will carry two 


hundred and forty or two hundred and seventy 


pounds. A horse draws to greatest advantage 
when the line of direction is a little elevated 
above the horizon, and the power acts against 
his breast: and he can draw two hundred 


pounds for eight hours a day, at two miles 


anda halfan hour. If he draw two hundred 
and forty pounds, he can work but six hours, 
and not go quite so fast. And in both cases, 


if he carries some weight, he will draw the bet- 


| 


ter for it. And this is the weight a horse is 
Supposed to be able to draw over a pulley out 
ofa well. But in a cart, a horse may draw 
one thousand pounds, or even double that 
weight, or a ton weight, or more. 

For more on the subject of animal strength, 
consult the treatises on Mechanics by Emerson, 
and Gregory, and the ist vol. of Professor 
Se Outlines of Natural Philosophy. 


merson has particularly treated .of the 


_ Strength of bodies depending on their dimen- 


, 


sions and weight, In the general scholium 
after his propositions on this subject, he adds ; 
Ifa certain beam of timber be able to support 


 @ given weight; another beam, of the same 


timber, similar to the former, may be taken so 
great, as to be able but just to bear its own 
weight : while any larger beam cannot support 
itself, but must break by its own weight; but 
any less beam will bear something more. For 
the strength being as the cube of the depth ; 
and the stress, being-as the length and quantity 
of matter, is at the 4th power of the depth; it — 
is plain therefore, that the stress increases in a 
greater ratio than the strength. Whence it 
follows, that a beam may be taken sv large, 
that the stress may far exceed the strength : 
and that, of all si:nilar beams, there is but one 
that will just support itself, and nothing more. 
And the like holds true in all machines, and 
in all animal bodies. And henee there is a 
certain limit, in regard to magnitude, not only 
in all machines and artificial structures, but 
also in natural ones, which neither art nor na- 
ture can go beyond ; supposing them made of 
the same matter, and in the same proportion of 
parts. 

Hence it is impossible that mechanic engines 
can be increased to any magnitude at pleasure, 
For when they arrive ata particular size, their 
several parts will break and fall asunder by their 
weight. Neither can any buildings of vast 
magnitudes be made to stand, but must fall 
to pieces by their great weight, and go to 
ruin. 

It is likewise impossible for nature to pro< 
duce animals of any vast size at pleasure: ex- 
cept some sort of niatter can be found, to make 
the bones of, which may be so much harder 
and stronger than any hitherto known: or else 
that the proportion of the parts be so much 
altered, and the bones and muscles made thicker 
in proportion; which will make the animal 
distorted, and of a monstrous figure, and not 
capable of performing any’proper actions. And 
being made similar and of common matter, they 
will not be able to stand or move ; but, being 
burthened with their own weight, niust fall 
down. Thus, it is impossible that there can be 
any animal so large as to carry a castle upon his 
back; or any man so strong as to remove a 
mountain, or pull up a large oak by the roots : 
nature will not admit of these things; and it 
is impossible that there can be animals of any 
sort beyond a determinate size. 

Fishes may indeed be produced toa larger size 
than land animals ; because their weight is sup- 
ported hy the water. But yet even these can- 
not be increased to iminensity, because the in- 
ternal paris will press upon one another by their 
weight, and destroy their fabric. 

On the contrary; when the size of animals is 


diminished, their strength is not diminished in 


thesame proportion as the weight. For which 
reason a small animal will carry far more than 
a weight equal to its own, whilst a great one 
‘cannot carry so much as its weight. And hence 


it is thatsmall animals are mote active, and ran 


faster, jump farther, or perform any motion 

uicker, for their weight, than large animals : 

dot the less the animal, the greater the propor- 

tion of the strength to the wera And nature 
o ie 
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seems to know no bounds as to the smallness of 
animals, at leastin regard to their weight. 

‘Neither can any two unequal and similar 
machines resist any violence alike, or in the 
same proportion ; but the greater will be more 
hurt than the less. And the same is true of 
animals; for large animals by falling break 
their bones, while lesser ones, falling higher, 
receive no damage. Thus a cat may fall two 
or three yards high, and be no worse, and an 
ant from the top of a tower. 

It is ikewise impossible in the nature of 
things, that there.can:be any trees of immense 
size; if there were any such, their limbs, 
boughs, and branches,. must break off and fall 
down by their own weight. Thus it is im- 
Peele there can be an oak a quarter of a mile 
nigh ; such a tree cannot grow or stand, but its 
limbs will drop off by their weight. And hence 
also smaller plants can better sustain themselves 
than large ones. | 

As to the due proportion of strength in 
several bodies, according to their particular 
positions, and the weights they are to bear; he 
farther observes that, If a piece of timber is to 
be pierced with a mortoise-hole, the beam will 
be stronger when it is taken out of the middle, 
than when taken out of either,side. And ina 
beam supported at both ends, it isstronger when 
the hole is made in the upper side than when 
made in the under, provided a piece of wood is 
driven hard in to fill up the hole. See Beam. 

To form an idea: of the strength, or resistance, 
or renitency, of the parts of bodies, suppose a 
cylindrical one suspended vertically by one end. 
Here all its parts, being heavy, tend downwards, 
and endeavour to separate the two contiguous 
planes or surfaces Shane the body is the weak- 
est; but all the parts of them resist this separa- 
tion by the force with which they cohere, or 
are bound together. Here then are two oppo- 
site powers ; viz. the weight of the cylinder, 
which tends to break it; and the force of cohe- 
sion of the parts, which resists the fracture. 

If now the base of the cylinder be increased, 
_ without increasing its length ; it is evident that 
both the resistance and-the weight will be in- 
creased in the same ratio as the base; and 
hence it appears that all cylinders of the same 
‘matter and length, whatever their bases be, 
have an equal resistence, when vertically sus- 
pended. . 

But if the length of the cylinder be increased, 
without increasing its base, its weight is in- 
creased, while the resistance or strength con- 
tinues unaltered; consequently the lengthening 
has the effect of weakening it, or increases its 
tendency to break. 

Hence to find the greatest length a cylinder 
of any matter may have, when it just breaks 
with the addition of another given weight, we 
need only take any cylinder of the same matter, 
and fasten to it the least weight that is just suf- 


ficient to break it; and then consider how | 


much it must be lengthened, so that the weight 
.of the part added, together with the given 
weight, may be just equal to that weight, and 


, F x 
the thing is done. Thus, let / denote the first 
length of the cylinder, ¢ its weight, g the given 
weight the lengihened cylinder is to bear, and 
w the least weight that breaks the eylinder /, 
also x the length sought ; ~ *y 


CH 
then as l 2: a9oc: ——= 


l 
longest cylinder sought; and this, together 
with the given weight g, must be equal to ¢ 
together with the weight w; hence then 


the weight of the 


+ gacrw; therefore x =~ ~—8 7— the 
; Cc. 
whole length of the cylinder sought. ‘If the 


cylinder must just break with its own weight, 


: : C+w ,. 
then is g = 0, and in that case v=- lis the 


€ 
whole length that just breaks by itsown weight. 
By this means Galileo found that a copper 
wire, and of consequence any other cylinder of 
copper, might be extended to 4801 braccios or 
fathoms of 6 feet deep. = 
If the cylinder be fixed by one end into a 
wall, with the axis horizontally; the force to 
break it, and its resistance to fracture, will here 
be both different ; as both the weight to cause 
the fracture, aud the resistance of the fibres to 
oppose it, are combined with the effects of the 
lever; for the weight to cause the fracture, 
whether of the weight of a beam alone, or com- | 
bined with an additional weight hung to it, is to 
be supposed collected into the centre of gravity, 
where it is considered as acting bya lever equal 
to the distance of that centre beyond the face of . 
the wall where the cylinder or other prism is 
fixed; and then the product of the said whole 
weivht and distance will be the momentum or 
force to break the prism. Again, the resistance 
of the fibres may be supposed collected inte the 
centre of the transverse section, and al] acting 
there at the end of a lever equal to the vertical 
semidiameter of the section, the lowest point 
of that diameter being immoveable, and about 
which the whole diameter turns when the prism 
breaks ; and hence the product of the adhesive 
force of the fibres multiplied by the said semi- 
diameter will be the momentum of resistance, 
and must be equal to the former momentum 
when the prism just breaks. . ei) 
Hence, to find the length a prisin will bear, 

fixed horizontally, before it breaks, either by 
its own weight, or by the addition of any ad- 
ventitious weight; take any length of such a 
prism, and load it with weights till itjust break. 
Then, put ' al 

1 = the length of this prism, 

c= its weight,  . 

uw = the weight that breaks it, 

a = distance of weight w, 
any given weight to be borne, 
its distance, QB ie 
the length required to break. 


r= 


dD 
d= 9 
re 


i 


RNeO 2's 0 ce :— the weight of the prism 


ca? — 
a, and oar aaa ali “oy Tits momentum 3 also 
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dg = the momentum of the weight g; there- 
ca? ‘ an ‘ 

fore a + dg is the momentim of the prism # 


‘and its added weight. In like manner i cl+ aw 
‘js that of the former or short prism and the 


i " Cx 
weight that brake it ; consequently —— + dg= 


aw+tel—dg 


dcl+aw, and x=,/ x 2/ is the 
. 
length sought, that just breaks with the weight 
gat the distance d. If hs weight g be no- 
ly 
thing, then v=,/ —— x 2lis the length of 
the prism that just breaks with its own weight, 
If two prisms of the same matter, -having 
their bases and lengths in the same proportion, 
be suspended horizontally; it is evident that the 
greater has more weight than the lesser, both 
on account of its length, and of its base; but 
dt has less resistance on account of its length, 
considered as a longer arm of a lever, and has 
only more resistance on account of its base ; 
therefore it exceeds.the lesser in its momentum 
more than it does in its resistance, and conse- 
quently it must break more easily. 
| Hence appears the reason why, in making 
small machines and models, people are apt to 
be mistaken as to the resistance and strength of 


«ertain horizontal pieces, when they come to. 


execute their designs in large, by observing the 
same proportions as in the smal]. 

When the prism, fixed vertically, is just 
about to break, there is an equilibrium between 
its positive and relative weight; and conse- 
quently those two opposite powers are to each 
tier reciprocally as the arms of the lever to 

_ which they are applied, that is, as half the dia- 
meter to half the axis of the prism. Qn the 
other hand, the resistance of a body is always 
equal to the greatest weight which it will just 
gastain in a vertical position, that is, to its ab- 
solute weight. Therefore, substituting the ab- 


solute weight of the resistance, it appears, that” 


Ahe absolute weight of a body, suspended hori- 
zontally, is to its relative weight, as the distance 
of its centre of gravity from the fixed point or 
axis of motion, is to the distance of the centre 
of gravity of its base from the same. 

The discovery of this important truth, at 
least of an equivalent to it, and to which this 
is reducible, we owe to Galileo. On this sys- 

tem of resistance of that author, Mariotte made 
an ingenious remark, which gave birth toa new 
system. Galileo supposes that where the body 
breaks, all the fibres break at once; so that the 
body always resists with its whole absolute 
force, or the whole force that all its fibres have 
in the place where it breaks. But Mariotte, 
finding that all bodies, even glass itself, bend 
before they break, shows that fibres are to be 
considered asso many little bent springs, which 
never exert their whole force, till stretched to 
- a certain point, and never break till entirely un- 
bent. Hence those nearest the fulcrum of the 
lever, or lowest point of the fracture, are stretch- 
ed less than those farther off, and consequently 
employ a less part of their force, and break later. 


STR 


This consideration only takes place in the 
horizontal situation of the body : in the vertical, 
the fibres of the base all break at once; so that 
the absolute weight of the body must exceed 
the united resistance of all its fibres; a greater 
weight is therefore required here than in the 
horizontal situation, that is, a yreater weighé 
is required to overcome their united resistance, 
than to overcome their several resistances one 
after another. 

Varignon has improved on the system of 
Mariotte, aud some later authors, as Buflon, 
Robison, Girard, &c. have done much towards 
perfecting the theory. For more on this branch 
of the subject we refer to Gregory’s Mechanics, 
vol. i. book 1. Hutton’s Course, vol. iti. and 
Girard’s treatise on the Resistance of Solids. _ 

To STRE’NGTHEN. ». a. (from strength.) 
1.To makestrong. 2. To confirm; to esta- 
blish (Lempie). 3. To animate, to fix in re- 
solution (Deuteronomy). 4. To make to in~ 
crease in power or security (Shakspeare). — 

To Srre’NGTHEN. v. n. To grow strong 
(Otway). ’ 

STRE’NGTHENER. Srre’nGTHNer. s, 
(from sérengthen.) 1. That which gives strength ; 
that which makes strong (Temple). 2. (in 
medicine.) Strengtheners add to the bulk and 
firmness of the solids. See CORROBOKANTS. 

SPRE’NGTHLESS. a. 1.Wanting strength; 


‘deprived of strength (Shakspeare). 2. Want 


ing potency; weak (Boyle): 
STRENUOUS. a. (sérenuus, Latin.) 
Brave; bold; active; valiant (Milton). 
Zealeus ; vehement (Swift). 
STRE/NUOUSLY. ad. (from strenuous.) 
1. Vigorously ; actively (Brown). 2. Zeal- 
ously ; vehemently ; with ardour (Sw7ft). 
STRE/PEROUS., a. (sérepo, Latin.) Loud ; 
nois eee 
STREPTIUM, in botany, a genus of the 
class didynamia, order angiospermia, Calyx 
swelling, fiye-toothed; corol with a spiral 
tube, and five-parted border ; nuts two-celled, 
wrinkled externally. One species only, an 


1. 
bi 


‘Fast Indian plant, with woody stem, square 


rough branches; hearted serrate leaves, rougla 
on both sides ; and terminal racemes. 

STRESS. s. (rznece, Saxon; violence.) 1. 
Importance ; important part (Locke). %. Im- 
portance imputed; weight ascribed (Aééer- 
bury). 3. Violence; force, ether acting or 
suffered (Locke). 

To Srress. v.a. Vo distress; to put to 
hardships or difficulties (Spenser). 

To STRETCH. v. a. (pzpecan, Saxon.) 1. 
To extend ; to spread out to a distance (Exod.). 
2. To elongate, or strain to a greater space 
(Milton). 3. To expand; to display (T2llot- 
son). 4. To strain to the utmost (Shakspeare). 
5. To make tense (Smith). 6. To carry by 
violence further than is right; to strain: as, to 
stretch credit. 

To STRETCH. v.n. 1. To be extended (Cow- 
ley). 2. To bear extension without rupture 
(Boyle). 3. To sally beyond the truth (Go- 
vernment of the Tongue). _ ‘ 

Steerca, s, (from the verb.) 1. Extension; 


S 


STR 
reach; occupation of more space (Ray). 2. 
Force of body extended (Dryden), 3. Effort; 
struggle: from the act of running (Addison). 
4. Utmost extent of meaning (Atterbury). 5. 
Utmost reach of power (Granville). 

STRETCHER. s. (from stretch.) 1. Any 
thing used for extension (Mowon). 2. The 
timber against which the rower plants his feet 
(Dryden). 

STRETTO. (Ital.) Shortened. In music, 
a word formerly used to signify that the move- 
ment to which it was prefixed was to be per- 
formed in a quick, concise style. 

To STREW. v. a. (strawan, Goth. stroyen, 
Dutch ; yzpeapian, Saxon; strawen, Germ. 
stréer, Dan.) It is sometimes written strow, 
and perhaps best, as it reconciles etymology 
with pronunciation. (See Srrow.) 1. To 
spread by being scattered (Pope). 2.'To'spread 
by scattering (Skaksp.). 3. To seattet loosely 
(Exodus). 

STRE'WMENT. s. (from strew.) Any 
thing scattered in decoration (Shakspeare). 

STRIVE. s. (Latin.) The small channels in 
the shells of cockles and scollops (Boyle). 

STRIATE, in botany, striated or streaked. 
Striatus caulis, culmus. Lineis tenuissimis 
excavatis inscriptus. Stalk or calm; marked 
or scored with superficial or very slender lines. 
In the explanation of the striated leaf the word 
parallel is added, __ 

STRVATURE. 5s. (from strie ; strieure, 
French.) Disposition of stria (Woodward). 

STRICK. sg. (sorye 5 striz, Latin.) A bird 
of bad omen (Spenser). 

STRI’CKEN. The arcient 
strike. 

STRI'CKLE. s. That which strikes the 
corn, to level it with the bushel (Ainsworth). 

STRICT. a. (strictus, Latin.) 1. Exact ; 
accurate ; rigorously nice (Milton). 2. Severe ; 
rigorous; not mild (Locke). 3. Confined ; 
not extensive (foohker). 4. Close; tight 
(Dryden). 5. Tense; not relaxed (Arbuth- 
not). 

STRICT. (séringo, to tie fast.) In botany, 
stiff and straight. See Srraicur. 

Strict, however, in Mr. Martyn’s opinion, 
will not do in English, and we do not recollect 
that we have any one word to express this idea. 
Straight is put for rectus, and stiff for rigidus, 
Linnéus in one place refers stricta (folia) to 
recta ; adding, that it strengthens the significa- 
tion, and means the same as rectissima. Philos. 
Bot. p. 219. In another place (p. 233) he op- 
Set strictus to laxus, flaccidus, In Term. 
‘Bot. 28, erectus is explained to be a stem rising 
in almost a perpendicular direction ; strictus 

(29), to be altogether perpendicular without 
‘ bending. We do not conceive that this term 
has any thing to do with perpendicularity of 
direction. © 

It is applied to the stem in astragalus sul- 
‘catus, &e.; to the culm, branch, leaves, in 
campaoula panula; and to the peduncle, 

STRICTLY. ad. (from strict.) 1. Exactly ; 
with rigorous accuracy (Burnet). 
ously; severely; without remission 


participle of 


2. Rigor- 
or indulg- 
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ence (Rogers). 3. Closely; tightly; with 
tenseness. 

STRICTNESS, s. (from sérict.) 1. Exact- 
ness ; rigorous accuracy; nice regularity 
(Rogers). 2. Severity; rigour (Bacon). 3. 
Closeness ; tightness; not laxity. 

STRI“CTURE. s. (from strzctura, Latin.) 
1. A stroke;.a touch (Hale). 2, Contraction ; 
closure by contraction (Arbuthnot). 3. A 
slight touch upon a subject ; not a set discourse 
(Hammend). ‘ 

STRictTure. (from stringo, to tie fast.) 
In medicine, a contraction, or closure of some 
canal or hollow organ of the hody. 

STRICTURE OF THE URETHRA, in medi- 
cine, a contraction or closure of this canal from 
morbid irritation or other canse. 

STRIDE. s. (ytpeve, Sax.) A long step ; 
a step taken with great violence i 
cation of the legs (Swift). 

To STRIDE. v. n. preterit strode or sérid; 
participle pass.’ stridden. (from the noun.) 1. 
To walk with long steps (Dryden). 2. To stand 
with the legs far from each other. 

To Srrivg. v. a. To pass by a step (Arb.). 

STRIDULOUS. a. (stridulus, Lat.) Mak- 
ing asmall noise (Brown). 

STRI/FE. s. (from strive.) 1, Contention ; 
contest; discord (Judges). 2. Contest of emu- 
lation (Congreve). 3. Opposition ; contrariety ; 
contrast (Shakspeare). 

STRIUFEFUL. a. (strife and full.) Conten- 
tious; discordant (Dr. Maine). 


STRINGA. (from strigo for stringo.) In 


botany. In Term. Bot. 363, strigz are thus 
described—pili rigidivsculi planiusculi. In 
Philos. Bot. Linnéns only says—arcent setis 
rigidis animalcula & linguas ; and gives for ex- 
amples cactus, malpighia, hibiscus, rubus. 
They seem to be stiffish, flattish bristles ; and 


ty 


from the derivation we should suppose that- 


they grow in a sort of order or rank. Their: 
use is to keep off the smaller animals, and the 
tongues of larger ones, from injuring the plants. 
We have ne English name for this term. 
STRI'GMENT, s. (sérigmentum, Latin.) 
Scraping; recrement (Brown). 1 
STRIGOUS. (from strigo.) In botany, ap- 
plied to the leaf; strigosum folium. Aculeis 
Janceolatis rigidis. Set with stiff lanceolate 
bristles. Term. Bot. 246, 
Linnéns refers to hespidum, Dr. Berkenhout 
interprets it, lank, lean, or drawn up as if hide- 


In Philos. Bot. — 


bound; we know not on what authority, but - 
probably misled by one sense of the verb stri- ~ 
gare, which is, to leave a furrow unfinished in — 


ploughing ; whence a horse or ox unable to go 
through his work was called strigosus, 


FoSTRIKE. v. a. preterit struck or sérook; 


participle passive struck, strucken, stricken, or 


strook. (apzpican, Saxon; séricker, Danish.) 


1. ‘To act upon by a blow; to hit with a blow 
(Shakspeare), %. To punish; to afflict (Pro- 
verls). 3. To dash; 
motion (Exodus). 4. To notify ‘by sound 
(Collier). 5. To stamp; to impress (Locke). 
6. To contract; to lower: used only in the 
phrases to sérike sail, or to strike a flag. 7. 


to throw by a quick | 


3 a wide divatie . 
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To alarm; to put into emotion (/Valler). 8. 
To make a bargain (Dryden). 9. To produce 
by a sudden action (Bacon). 10. To affect 
suddenly in any particular manner (Collier). 
11. To cause to sound by blows Cifnolles). 12. 
“To forge; to mint (Arbuthnot). 13. It is 
used in the participle for advanced in years 
(Shakspeare). 14. To Srrixe off. To erase 
from a reckoning or account (Pope). 15. To 
Srrike off. To separate by a blow, or any 
sudden action (Burnet). 16. To STRIKE out. 
To produce b collision (Dryden). 17. To 
STRIKE out. To blot; to eflace (Brown). 18. 
To SrRiKe out. To bring to light. 19. To 
Srrixe out. To form at once by a quickeffort 
{ Pope). 

1) STRIKE. Vv. n. 1. To make a blow (Dry- 
den). 2. To collide; to clash (Bacon). 3. To 
act by repeated percussion (Waller). 4. To 
sound by the stroke of a hammer (Shakspeare). 
5, To make an attack (Dryden). 6. To act by 
external influx (Locke). 7. To sound with 
blows (Shakspeare). 8. To bedashed; to be 
stranded (Knolles). 9. To pass or act with a 
quick or strong effect (Dryden). 10. To pay 
homage, as by lowering the sail (Shakspeare). 
11. To be put by some sudden act or motion 
' jmto any state; to break forth (G: of Tongue). 
12. To STRIKE in with. To conform ; to suit 
itself to; to join with at once (Norris). 13. 
Fo SrrikeE out. To spread of rove ; to make a 
sudden excursion (Burnet). 

Srrike. s. A bushel; a dry measure of 
capacity ; four pecks (Tusser).* 

STRI’-KEBLOCK. s. A plane shorter than 
the jointer, used for the shooting of a short joint 
(Mowon). 

STRIKER. s. (from strike.) Person or 
thing that strikes (Sandys. Digby). 

_ STRIVKING. part. a. Affecting ; surprising. 
- STRING. s. (fzpins, Sax. séreng, Germ.) 
1. Aslender rope; a small cord; any slender 
and flexible band (Wilkins). 2. A thread on 
which any things are filed (Stillingfleet). 3. 
Any set of things filed on a line (Addison). 4. 
The chord of a musical instrument. (See 
Cuorp.) 5. A small fibre (Bacon). 6. A 
nerve; a tendon (Shakspeare). 7. The nerve 
‘ or line of the bow (Psalms). 8. Any concate- 
nation or series: as, @ string of propositions. 
9. To have two StRinGs to the Bow. To have 
- two views or two expedients (Hudibras). 
-. To STRING. v. @, preterit strung : participle 

passive sérung. (from the noun.) 1. To furnish 
with strings (Gay). 2. To puta stringed in- 
strument in tune (Addison). 3. ‘To file ona 
string (Spectator), 4.To make tense (Dry.). 
STRUNGED. a. (from string.) Having 
strings ; produced by strings (Milton). 
- « STRINGENT. a. (stringens, Lat.) Bind- 
ing ; contracting. 
_ STRINGHALT, in farriery, an involun- 
tary and convulsive motion of the muscles of a 
horse, which extend or bend the hough. When 
it seizes the outside muscles, the horse straddles, 
and throws his legs outwards; but when the 
inside muscles are affected, his legs are twitched 
up to his belly, Sometimes it is only in one 
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Jee ; sometimes in both. It generally proceeds 
from some strain or blow, and the cure ts dif- 


‘ficult, and seldom attended with success; 


though, in the beginning, a stringhalt may be 
removed with good rubbing and the use of fo~ 
mentations, with daily but moderate exercise. 
The last refuge is usually the fire, which Gib- 
son says has been known to.answer at least so 
far as to prevent absolute lameness. 

STRUNGLESS. a. (from string.) Having 
no strings (Shakspeare). : 

STRIYNGY. a. (from sétring.) Fibrous ; 
consisting of small threads; filamentous 
(Grew). . 

To STRIP. v. a. (streopen, Dutch.) 1.'To 
make naked ; to deprive of covering ({Zayward). 
2. To deprive; to divest (Duppe). 3. To 
rob ; to plunder; to pillage GSouth). 4. To™ 
seel; to decorticate (Brown). 5. ‘To deprive 
of all (South). 6. To take off covering (/Vaits). 
7, To cast off: not in use (Shakspeare). 8. 
To separate from something adhesive or con- 
nected (Locke). 

Srrip, s. (probably from séripe.) A narrow 
shred (Swift). 

To STRIPE. v. a. (sérepen, Dutch.) 1. 'To 
variegate with lines of different colours. 2. ‘To 
beat ; to lash. 

Stripe. s. (strepe, Duteh.) (1. A lineary 
variation of colour (Bacon). 2. A shred of a 
different colour (Arbuthnot). 3. A weal, or 
discoloration made by a lash or blow (Thoms.). 
4. A blow; alash (Hayward). 

STRIPLING. :s. ef youth; one in the 
state of adolescence (Arluthnot). 

Vo STRIVE. v. n. preterit strove, anciently 
stroved; part. pass. sériven. (streven, Dutch.) 
1. To struggle ; to labour; to make an efiort 
(Romans). 2. To contest; to. contend ; to 
struggle in Opposition to another (Z%llvtson). 
3. To vie; to be comparable to; to emulate 5 
to contend in excellence (Milton). 

STRI'VER. s. (from sérive.) One who la- 
bours ; one who contends. 

STRIX. Owl. In zoology, a genus of the 
class aves, order accipitres. Bill hooked; 
cereless; nostrils oblong, covered with bristly. 
recumbent feathers; head, auricles and eyes 
large; tongue bifid. Fifty species, scattered 
over Europe, Asia, and America: about half 
the number eared, and half earless. 

“These fly abroad only by night, and prey on 
smal) birds, mice and bats; the eyes are weal. 
by day, and generally closed ; during which time, 
if discovered and attempted to be driven away, 
they make short low ietiay as if afraid of dash- 
ing against some unforeseen object. The legs 
are usually downy to the toes ; outer toe retrac= 
tile; auricles large, covered with aimembrane ; 
outer quill-feather serrate on each edge; claws 
hooked, sharp. - 

When overtaken by a return of day-light, 
they are so dazzled and confounded that, if far 
from home, they remain in the same spot tld 
the return of evening: and if the other birds 
perceive, by his awkwardness or fear, the dis- 
tress of the owl's situation, they fly with emu- 
lation to insult him. The thrush, the jay, the 
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bunting, and the red-breast, attack him in a: 
body, with cries, insults, and strokes of their 
wings: the unfortunate ow! knows not how to 
defend himself, or where to fly ; astonished and 
dizzy, says Buffon, he only replies to their 
mockeries by awkward and ridiculous gestures, 
by rolling his eyes, and turning his head with 
an air of stupidity. Among this tribe of tor- 
mentors, the smallest and most feeble of his 
enemies are commonly the foremost; and b: 
a mistake similar to what the owl himself has 
committed, they sometimes prolong their in- 
sults till the return of evening restores him the 
use of his sight. Then he also becomes truly 
formidable, and inflicts on his tormenters a 
dreadful revenge for their audacity. 

All the different species of owls are not 
equally distinguished by this extreme sensibility 
of sight; and consequently not equally over- 

owered by the light of day. ‘The creat ow! of 
North America takes considerable flights, and 
is sometimes seen chacing its prey successfully 
at noon-time; while the common barn-owl, 
far from being able to encounter the full rays 
of the sun, possesses so keen a sensibility of 
vision, that it catches mice even in the middle 
of the night. This difference in the sight re- 
gulates the time of their depredations ; such as 
nearest resemble other birds, issue from their 
Tetreats immediately after the setting of the 
sun ; the more quick-sighted remain concealed 
till further in the evening, when they also fall 
with destructive success on the swnaller hirds, 
in the midst of that season of repose, | 

The owls in general conceal themselves in 
some dark retreat during the day; the cavern 
of a rock, the hollow of a tree, or the holes of 
a ruinous and unfrequented castle, are their 
solitary abodes, which they often render appal- 
ing by their hideous cries. The harshness of 
their notes, the darkness and silence during 
which they are heard, joined to the gloom 
naunts they inhabit, have always strongly af- 
fected the imaginations of men, and given rise to 
melancholy ideas. The prejudices and weak- 
nesses of the uninformed, alarmed by these 
frightful images, have always led them to ree 
gard the voice of the sh ititte owl as a presage 
of some sad calamity. It is only, however, 
when owls are stationary, that they utter these 
doleful notes; while in pursuit of their prey 
they are all silent, as the smallest noise might 
alarm the birds which it is their endeavour to 
surprise. 

We shall select an example or two. 

1. 5. bubo. Great owl. Body tawny: in 
other varieties darker with blackish wings, or 
with the legs naked ; or blackish-yellow, varie- 
gated with white. Inhabits Europe, Calmuc 
Tartary, South America: found in our own 
country. ‘This bird, by some, has been called 
the eagle owl; and at first sight it appears 
nearly of that size, from the great quantity of 
feathers with which it is covered. It differs, 
however, from the eagle in every proportion, 
the head being larger, and all the parts of the 
body less than in the birds of that genus. The 
breadth of the wings is about five feet 3 the 


head unequal to the size of the body ;! and’ the 
cavities of the ears Jarge and deep. On each 
side of the head rise two tufts of feathers ree 
sembling horns, two inches and an half long, . 
which the animal can erect or fold down at 
pleasure. The beak is black and hooked ; the, 
eyes large and transparent, and surrounded with 
an iris of an orange colour ¢ the neck short, 
and the whole body covered with a reddish 
brown plumage, interspersed on the back with. 
yellow and black spots. This bird has a fright~ 
ful ery, with which he interrupts the silence of 
the night. He inhabits rocks and old towers, 
the most retired he can find ? chaces hares, rabe 
bits, moles, and mice, which he swallows en- 
tire ; but the hair, bones, and skin, which re- 
sist the action of the stomach, he vomits up in 
round balls. There is no bird more successful 
in taking its prey, or whose young are so abun- 
dantly supplied with foad. He often wages war 
with the kite, and deprives him of his booty, - 
As he bears the light better than the other noc- 
turnal birds, he defends himself with great 
bravery against the crows, which sometimes 
pursue and attack him by day. 

2. S. otus, Long-eared owl. Feathers of 
the ears six, This species is found also in Bris 
tain, and is much less than the former, being 
only three feet and an half in breadth, with the ) 
wings expanded : its horns are much shorter, 
and rise above the head only an inch, more re- 
sembling the ears than the horns of quadru= 
peds, ‘They consist of six feathers variegated 
with yellow and black, The breast-and belly 
are of a dull. yellow, marked with slender brown 
streaks pointing downwards. Varieties of this 
kind of ow] are to be found all over nae 
and in many places of America. Those of Ca- 
rolina, described by Catesby, and those of South 
America by Feuillée, differ only in the shades 
and distribution of their colours; a circum. 
stance which may arise from the climate, 
These birds are seldom at the trouble of build- 
ing a nest; their eggs and their young have 
always been found in the nests of pies or kites, 
deserted by their original owners. Their young 
are generally four or five in number; and white, 
when protruded from the shell. 

This species is much more common and nue, 
merous than the preceding, which is rarely to 
be found with us in winter; while the long- 
eared owl is found through every season of the 
year. Its ordinary habitation is in the walls. 
of old buildings, in the cavities of rocks, in 
the hollow of decayed trees, chiefly in remote 
situations. Jt but rarely descends from these 
retreats into the plain. When attacked by 
other birds, it makes a vigorous defence with 
its claws and beak ; and when assailed by an | 
enemy too powerful, it turns upon its back to 
have the more ready use of these means of pros | 
tection. 

3. S. scops. Little-horred owl. Ears, of 
one feather each ; hardly conspicnous in the 
dead body. This bird is easily distinguishable 
from the two former, by its small size, being © 
only seven inches long; and by the ears, which. 
only rise about half an inch from the head, 


ing, is three feet three inches, 
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and are composed of a single feather. The 
head is much smaller in proportion to the body 
than those of the preceding; and the feathers 
are more beautifully variegated with brown, 
black, and red. The far greater part of this 
Species emigrate during winter, They assem- 


ble in flocks, about the end of summer, and 


take their departure nearly at the same time. 
They pursue the field mice in multitudes to- 
gether, and in France and England are of 
great service in destroying these pernicious ver- 
min.» 

Catesby describes a bird found in Carolina, 
which seems te belong to this species ; it is 
about a third larger in size, and the wings do 
not reach the extremity ef the tail; in. the 
other, they fall beyond it. 

‘This bird being migratory, is supposed by 
Buffon to pass from the old to the new conti- 
neat. He pretends, that in New Spain there 
is a species of ow] found, either the same, or so 
similar as to constitute only a variety. Of this, 
however, there is no certainty; for the natural 
history of this bird is far from being well ascer- 
tained.. It is but seldom seen, and much sel- 
domer taken in this country 5 its manners and 
migrations may be placed among the desiderata 
of ornithology. 

4. S. ulula. Brown owl. Body above 
brown, variegated with white and black spots ; 
below, blackish bars-across and longitudinally ; 
wing-coverts streaked with transverse bars of 
deep brown. Its wings extend beyond the ex- 
tremity of the tail; and its breadth, when fly- 
This species 
devours small birds, which it swallows entire. 
It returns in the mosning, after the chace is 
over, and conceals itselfin the thiekest coppices, 
or, if the weather be severe, in the hollow of a 
tree. ‘There is a variety much smaller. 

5. S. stridula. Tawny owl. Back, head, 
and coverts of the wings are of a fine tawny 
red, elegantly spotted, and powdered with black 
or dusky spots of various sizes: the breast and 
belly are yellowish, mixed with white, and 
marked with narrow black streaks pointing 
downwards: the third quill-feather longer than 
the rest. It is described by Linneus in his 


Fauna, as an inhabitant of Sweden ; it is also 


found in America and the West Indies, with 
such small varieties as the climate may be ex- 
pected to produce: we likewise meet with it 
In our own climate. 


-- 6. S. flammea. Common or barn ‘owl. 


Body above pale yellow with white dots, be- 
neath whitish with blackish dots. This is al- 


- most a domestic bird, inhabiting barns, hay~ 


lofts, churches, and even villages.. It utters 
continually a disagreeable kind of hissing, or 
harsh and mournful cries, which the uanin- 
formed in the country believe to be ominous ; 
and when it perches upon a house, and utters 


its doleful notes, it is often regarded as the mes- 
see of death. 
he elegant plumage of this bird, however, 


makes some compensation for its disagreeable 
voice. A circle of soft white feathers sur- 
rounds its eyes ; the upper part of the body and 


coverts of the wings are of a fine pale yellow ; 
the lower part is wholly white. When taken 
old, it refuses all food, and dies in ten or twelve 
days of hunger. It is found in Europe and 
America. It is more indolent than most of its 
tribe, and carelessly deposits its eggs in the holes 
of walls, and of trees, without any preparation 
of withered grass, roots, or leaves for their re- 
ception. Its period of ovation commences in 
March, when it lays five or six eggs of an ob- 
long shape, and of a whitish colour, The 
young, after their first appearance, are wholly 
white, and are fed chiefly with insects, and 
morsels of the flesh of mice. When about the 
age of three weeks, they are reckoned by the 
French goed eating. They are then fat and 
plump, but the nature of their food does not. 
seem calculated to improve their relish; for 
they frequently drink the oil out of lamps. 

7. S. passerina, Little owl. Quill-feathers 
with five rows of white spots. Another yva- 
riety smaller; eyes surrounded with white cir- 
cles: a third, larger, twelve inches long, chin 
white ; wings variegated brown and yellow. 
This is one of the smallest of the race of owls, 
measuring only (except the last variety) from 
seven to eight inches, and nearly of the size of 
athrush. It is distinguished from the small- 
horned owl, by having no prominent feathers 
at the ears like that bird ; and by the regularity 
of its white spots upon the wings and body. It 
frequents, like other owls, old buildings and 
quarries ; but differs from them considerably in 
the nature of its sight ; and is not, strictly speak 
ing, a nocturnal bird, for it is far more capable 
of enduring the rays of-light than the rest of 
this gloomy and lugubrious tribe. It frequently 
exercises itself in an unproductive chace of the 
swallow; but is more successful ainong the 
mice, which it tears in pieces, because unable 
to swallow them entire. It uses also a precau- 
tion peculiar to itself, and clears away the hairs 
from its morseis, which the others devour, and 
afterwards vomit in the form of round balls. 

8. 9. The foreign birds belonging to the-tribe 
of owls are numerous, and of various sizes. 
That called cambura by the natives of Brasil 
has been described by Marcgraave, and seems 
to resemble the smal! horned owl, by having 
two tufts of feathers over the ears ; its plumage 
is yellow, and its size nearly that ofa thrushe 
Another foreigner of this tribe is found at Hud-: 
son’s bay, and has been engraved and coloured 
by Edwards, under the title of the little hawk 
owl. The eyes and bill are orange; the 
plumage brown and.white; the form of the 
wings and tail approximates to that of the 
hawk ; but the size of the head demonstrates 
the affinity of this species to the family of 
owls. 

10.. There is in the northern latitudes a 
bird commen both to the new and old world, 
described by Linnéus, by the Swedish name, 
harfang: the S. nyctea of most ornithologists. 
In size, it is equal to the largest of the owl 
kinds, being two feet long: and like most other 
birds in high latitudes, its plumage is of a beau- 
tiful white. Its head is variegated, with sinall 
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brown spots, and its back with some lines of 
the same colour, in America; but upon the 
mountains of Lapland, it is pure white. This 
snowy owl flies abroad by day, and preys on 
herons, hares, mice, and sometimes carrion ; 
making a howling noise. 

11. $. cunicularia. Coquimbo owl. Body 
above, brown; beneath white; legs warty, 
hairy. Amidst the varieties of foreign birds of 
this genus, this is mentioned by P. Fouillée, as 
inhabiting the province of Chili, and which, 
he asserts, digs holes in the ground for bringing 
forth its young, and for its own habitation, 
which it makes in long subterraneous burrows. 
Size of a pigeon ; flies in pairs, and feeds on 
insects and reptiles. 

STROBILE. Strobilus. In botany, peri- 
carpium ex amento factum 5 squamis induratis, 
is added in Term. Bot.618. A pericarp formed 
from an ament, by the hardening of the scales. 
In Regn. Veg. it is thus expressed: Strobilus 
-imbricatus amenti coaretati. That is, a stro- 
bile is made up of scales that are imbricate, or 
lie over each other, from an ament contracted 
or squeezed together, In this state of maturity. 
This term includes not only the cone of former 


writers, but also some other fruits which re- | 


cede considerably in structure from that sort of 
pericarp; as that of magnolia. ‘To translate 
strobilus therefore by cone is improper, as cre- 
ating confusion. 

STROEMIA, in botany, a genus of the 
elass pentandria, order monogynia. Corol with 
four or no petals ; calyx four-leaved ; nectary 
ligulate ; berry barky, pedicelled. Four spe- 
cies ; natives of India or Arabia ; with terminal 
racemes, and generally nodding flowers. 

STRO‘KAL. s.. An instrument used by 
elass-makers (Barley). 

STROKE or Stroox. The old preterit of 
strike, now commonly struck. 

Srroke. s. (from strook, the pret. of strike.) 
1. A blow ; a knock ; asudden act of one body 
upon another (Shakspeare). 2. A hostile blow 
(Swift). 3. A sudden disease: or affliction 
(Harte). 4. Tine sound of a clock (Shaksp.). 
5. The touch of a pencil (Pope). 6. A touch; 
a masterly or eminent effort (Baker). 7. An 
effect suddenly or unexpectedly produced, 8. 
Power ; efficacy (Dryden). 

‘Jo STROKE. v. a. (yzpacan, Saxon.) 1. 
To rub gently with the hand by way of kind- 
ness or endearment ; to soothe (Bacon). 2. To 
rub gently in one direction (Gay). 

To STROLL. v. n. To wander ; to ramble ; 
to rove; to gad idly (Swi/?). 

STRO/LLER. s. (from séroll.) A vagrant; 
a watiderer; a vagabond (Swift). | 

STROMA, a small island of Scotland, on 
the coast of Caithnessshire, in Pentland Frith. 
Tts caverns were once used as places of inter- 
ment, by the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
islands. Near its N. end is a dangerous whirl- 


ool. 
a STROMBERG, a town of Westphalia, in 
the principality of Munster, 20 miles E.5.E. of 
Munster, and 20 N.W. of Paderborn. 
STROMBERG, 2 town of France, in the de- 
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partment of Rhine and Moselle, lately of Ger- 


many, in the palatinate of the Rhine, 22 miles 
W. of Mentz, and 32'S. of Coblentz. 

STROMBOLI, the most northern of the 
Lipari islands. It is a volcano, which rises in. 
a conical form to the height of 3000 feet ; and 
on the E. side are three or four little craters 
ranged near each other, nearly at two thirds of 
its height, It is inhabited, notwithstanding its 
fires, and produces a great deal of cotton. Of 
all the volcanoes recorded in history, Stromboli 
seems to be the only one that burns without 
ceasing; and for ages past, it has been looked 
upon as the great lighthouse of the Mediterra- 
nean sea. Lon. 15.40 FE, Lat. 38.40 N. 

+ STROMBUS, in zoology, a genus of the 
class vermes, order testacea. Animal a limax ; 
shell univalve, spiral; aperture much dilated ; 
the lip expanding, and produced into a groove 
leaning to the left. Fifty-three species, thus 
subdivided. 

A. Lip projecting into linear divisions or 

claws. 

B. Lobed. 

C. Dilated. 

D. Tapering with a very long spire. 

All these shells in their younger state want 
the lip, and have a thin turbinate appearance ; 
whence many of them have been mistaken by 
authors, and referred to a wrong genus. We 
shall select a specimen or two. 

1. Pes pelecani. Cervorants foot. Lip with 
four palmate angular claws; mouth smooth ; 
shell pointed, whitish, cinereous, or reddish, 
within white, smoothed, polished ; whorls tu- 
berculate. Inhabits European and American 
seas, and the only species of this genus found 
on our own coasts : two inches long. 

2. S. chiragra.. Lip with six curved claws, 
and recurved beak: shell large, brown varied 
with white, the back tuberculate ; lips striate, 
two hindmost claws divergent and bent out- 
wards, Inhabits the Indian ocean ; very rare 
and valuable. 

3. S. gallus. Lip mucronate on the fore 
partand very long; back crowned with tuber- 
cles ; beak straight ; shell sometimes uniformly 
brown, yellow, or violet, sometimes varied with 
spots and’ rays; the back’ surrounded with 
smooth ribs, which are sometimes simple, 
sometimes double; the first whorl crowned 
with tubercles, which in the other whorls are 
more or less conspicuous. 

-STROMOE, ‘the principal of the Feroe 
islands, in the Northern ocean, 30 miles in 
length and 10 in breadth. It has a town 
called Thorshaven, which is the capital of all 
the islands, and the common market. Lon. 
7.0 W. Lat. 62.10 N. 

STROMSTADT, atown of Sweden, in W. 
Gothland, celebrated for its shellfish. It stands 
on the coast of the North sea, 43 miles N.N.W. 
of Uddevalla. Lon. 11.4 E. Lat. 59.43 N. 

STROND. s. (from strand.) The beach ; 
the bank of the water: obsolete (Shakspeare.) - 

STRONG. a. (yzpang, Saxon.) 1. Vigor- 
ous; forceful ; of great ability of body (Psa.). 
2, Fortified; secure from attack (Locke). 3. 
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Powerful; mighty (South). 4. Supplied with 
forces (Bacon). 5. Violent; forcible; impe- 
tuous (Prior). 6. Hale; healthy (Ecclestaséi- 
cus). 7. Forcibly acting on the imagination 
(Bacon). 8. Ardent; eager; positive ; zeal- 
ous (Addison). 9. Full; having any quality 
in a great degree; affecting the sight forcibly 
(Newton). 10. Potent ; intoxicating (Swift). 
11. Having a deep tincture ; affecting the taste 
forcibly (King Charles). 12, Affecting the 
smell powerfully (Hudib.). 13. Hard of diges- 
tion ; not easily nutrimental (Hebrews). 14. 
Furnished with abilities for any thing (Dryden). 
15. Valid; confirmed (Wisdom). 16. Violent; 
vehement (Corbet). 17. Cogent; conclusive 
(Shakspeare). 18. Able ; skilful; of great force 
of mind (Shakspeare). 19. Firm; compact ; 
not soon broken (Pope). 20. Forcibly writ- 
ten; comprising much meaning in few words 
Smith). 

_ STRONGFI'STED. a. (strong and fist.) 
Strong-handed (Arbuthnot). 

SLTRO’NGHAND. s. (strong and hand.) 
Force ; violence (Raleigh). 

STRONGLY. ad. (from strong). 1. Pow- 
erfully ; forcibly (Bacon). 2. With strength ; 
with firmness; in such a mariner as to last 
(Shakspeare). 3, Vehemently; forcibly; ea- 
gerly (Swift.) 

STRO'NGWATER. s, (strong and water.) 
Distilled spirits (Bacon). 

STRONGYLUS, in zoology, a genus of 
the class vermes, order intestina. Body round, 
long, pellucid, glabrous ; the fore-part globular, 
truncate, with a circular aperture fringed at the 
margin : the hind-part of the female entire and 
pointed, of the male dilated into loose, distant, 
pellucid membranes. Two species, as follow. 
1. S. equinus. Head opake ; intestine black. 
Male, pale yellow, with a fine yellowish mem- 
brane covering the intestines ; tail three-leaved, 
with a small spine or two: female, with white 
filiform vesicles surrounding the intestines. 


Inhabits the intestines of the horse in great — 


numbers. | 

2. S. ovinus. 
sheep. : 

STRONSA, one of the Orkney islands, 
situate N.E. of that called Pomona. It is 
seven miles from N. to S. and nearly the same 
in breadth, but so indented by bays, that no 
part of it is above a mile and a half from the 
sea. It produces much kelp, and feeds many 
sheep and cattle. 
_STRONTIA. Strontian. In mineralogy, 
a genus of the class earths, order ponderous. 
Consisting of strontian earth combined with 
acids ; separates from a saturated solution in 
nitric acid, in the form of rhomboidal chrystals ; 
totally soluble in nitric and muriatic acids with 
effervescence: does not melt in a strong heat, 
but discovers a bright phosphorescent light. 
Two species. 
"1. S. carbonata. 


Found in the intestines of 


Strontianite. Carbonat of 


- gtrontia or strontian. Combined with carbonic 


acid, Found in the lead mine of Strontian in 
Argyleshire, in granite rocks, accompanied by 
galena and witherite, generally in amorphous 
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masses or in a state of crystallization ; colour 
whitish-green ; has some lustre and a little 
transparency ; when exposed to heat does not 
crackle or split, but before the blow-pipe be- 
comes white and opake; with borax it effer- 
vesces and melts into a colourless, transparent 
glass: solubie in 200 parts of water, at a tem- 
perature of 60°, the solution tinging flame red ; 
its crystals are confusedly grouped, and more or 
less diverging from a centre, and are usually 
six-sided prisms, terminated by three-sided py- 
ramids: specific gravity from 3.400 to 3.644 ; 
centains, according to Pelletier, 
Strontian . . 6¢ 
Carbonic acid 30 
CC eae at 
100 ; 
2.$. sulphata. Celestine. Sulphat of strons 
tian. Combined with sulphuric acid. Three 
varieties. . 

e. Earthy sulphat of strontian. Opake, 
brittle, compact, somewhat splintery, in 
round pieces. Found at Montmarte, near 
Paris, of a blueish-grey colour, without 
lustre ; specific gravity 3.5: contains, ac- 
cording to Vauquelin, 


Sulphat of strontian 91,42 
Carbonat of lime . 8.33 
Oxyd ofiron . . 9.25 

109.00 


. Fibrous sulphat of strontian. Fibrous, 
with the fibres straight, somewhat trans- 
parent. Found in many parts of Britain, 
and other;European countries, in masses ; 
colour pale blue, reddish or white ; exter- 
nally it has litle or no lustre, internally 
shining: specific gravity 3.83. 

y- Foliated- sulphat of strontian. , Fibrous, 
with the fibres diverging; texture of the 
crystals straight, foliated. Found in Bri- 
tain and Sicily in masses and crystals, the 
amorphous pieces fibrous and still diverg- 
ing ; the crystals grouped, shining, semi- 
transparent ; colour white. . 

Strontian was first discovered about the year 
1787, by a dealer in fossils, and was for some 
time regarded as a carbonat of barytes: but Dr. 
Crawford having observed some difference be- 
tween its solution in muriatic acid and that of 
barytes, published, in 1790, that it probably 
contained a new earth, and sent a specimen to 
Mr. Kirwan, that he might examine its proper- 
ties, who gave his valuable dissertation on it to 
the Irish Academy in-1794, though it was not 
printed in that work till 1795. Itwas Klaproth, 
however, who first gave it the name of stron- 
tian, frorm that of the place where it was first 
found. | 

Strontian is traced abundantly in different 
places of the world, and always combined with 
carbonic acid or sulphuric acid. ; 

1. The carbonic acid may be expelled from 
the carbonat, and the strontian obtained pure, 
by mixing the mineral with charcoal powder, 
and exposing it to a heat of 140° Wedgewood; 
or by dissolving the mineral in nitric acid, 
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evaporating, the solution till it crystallizes, and 
exposing the crystals in a crucible to a red heat 
till the nitric acid is driven off. - 

2. Strontian thus obtained is in porous 
_ masses, of a greyish white colour ; its taste is 
acrid and alkaline; and it converts vegetable 
blues to green. Jts specific gravity, according 
to Hassenfratz, is 1.647.. It does not act so 
strongly on animal bodies as barytes, nor is it 
poisonovs. 

It does not melt when heated like barytes ; 
but before the blow-pipe it is penetrated with 
light, and surrounded with a flame so white 
and brilliant that the eye can scarcely behold 
it. pers, 

3. When water is sprinkled on strontian it 
is slacked, becomes hot, and falls to powder 
exactly like barytes ; but it is not so soluble in 
water as that earth. One hundred and sixty- 
two parts of water, at the temperature of 60°, 
dnsslve nearly one part of strontian, The so- 

_lution, known by the name of strontian water, 
is clear and transparent, and converts vegeta- 
ble blues toa green. Hot water dissolves it in 
much larger quantities; and as it cools, the 
strontian is deposited in colourless transparent 
crystals. These are in the form of thin qua- 
drangular plates, generally parallelograms, the 
largest of which seldom exceeds one-fourth of 
an inch in length. Sometinhes their edges are 
plain, but they oftener consist of two facets, 
meeting together, and forming an angle like 
the roof of a house. These erystals generally 
adhere to each other in such a manner as to 
form a thin plate of an inch or more in length, 
and half an inch in breadth. Sometimes they 
assume a cubic form. ‘They contain about 68 
parts in 100 of water. They are soluble in 51.4 
parts of water, at the temperature of 60°. Boil- 
ing water dissolves nearly half its weight of 
them. When exposed to the air, they lose 
their water, attract carbonic acid, and fall into 
powder, Their specific gravity is 1.46. 

4. Strontian is not acted on by light ; neither 

does it combine with oxygen. 

5. Sulphur and phosphorus are the only 

simple combustibles with which it unites. 

The sulphuret of strontian may be made by 

fusing the two ingredients in a crucible. It is 
soluble in water by means of sulphureted hy- 
drogen, which is evolved. When the solution 
is evaporated, hydrosulphuret of strontian is ob- 
tained in crystals, and hydrogenated sulphuret 
remains in solution. ‘These compounds resem- 
ble falmost exactly the sulphuret, hydrosul- 
phuret, and hydrogenated sulphuret of barytes ; 
and do not therefore require a particular de- 
scription. ‘The same remark applies to the 
phosphoret of strontian, which may be pre- 
ared by the same process as the phosphoret of 
arias 

6. Strontian does not combine with azote; 
but it unites readily with muriatic acid, and 
forms the substance called muriat ef strontian. 
‘7. Strontian has no action upon metals ; 
but it combines with several of their oxyds, 
and forms compounds which have not hitherto 
been examined. 
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8. It does not combine with alkalies. nor 
with barytes. No precipitation takes place 
when barytes and strontian water are mixed 
together. 

_ g. Strontian has the property of tinging fame 
of a beautiful red, or tather purple colour; a 
property discovered by Dr. Ash in 1787. The 
experiment may be made by putting a little of 
the salt composed of nitric acid and strontian 
into the wick of a lighted candle; or by setting 
fire to alcohol, holding muriat of strontian in 
solution, In both cases the flanie is of a lively 
purple. In this respect it differs from barytes, 
which when tried in the same way is found to 
communicate a blueish yellow tinge to flame. 

_ 10. ‘The affinities of strontian, as ascertain 
ed by Dr. Hope and Mr. Vauquelin, are as 
follows : 


Sulphurte acid, Muriatic, 
Phosphoric, - Succinic, 
Oxalic, Acetic, | 
Tartaric, Arsenic, 
Fluoric, Boracic, 
Nitric, Carbonic. 


Barytes and strontian resemble each other in 
their properties as closely as potass and soda: _ 
hence, like these two alkalies, they were for 
some time confounded. It is in their combina- 
tion with acids that the most striking differences 
between these two earths are to be observed. — 

‘STRONTIAN, a villaze of Scotland, in Ar- 
gyleshire, and the district of Ardnamurchan, 
It is noted*for its lead mines, in which a new 
kind of mineral was discovered in 1787. See 
the preceding article. . 

STRON'FIANITE, in mineralogy, a stone, 
which, like strontian, has. hitherto only been‘ 
found at Strontian in Argyleshire, whence M. 
Werner has given itthe name above. Its colour 
is a clear asparagus-green, passing to greenish 
or yellowish-white, or apple-green. It is met 
with in mass, the rifts or cavities of which are 
often lined with bundles of circular crystals, 
the form of which approaches to the four or 
six-sided prism. Its longitudinal fracture is 
narrow, straight, and divergingly radiated with 
a shining pearly lustre; the cross-fracture 
fine-grained, uneven, passing to splintery, its 
lustre only glimmering. Its fragments \are 
wedge-shaped, or indeterminate. Found in 
thin, scapiform, wedge-shaped, distinct concre- 
tions, kt is more or less translucent, sometimes 
in thin pieces, semi-transparent ; it is mode- 
rately hard, brittle, and easily frangible. Sp. gr. 
3.67 Klapr. 3.4—3.64 Kirw. = | 

Before the blow-pipe it becomes white, and 
calcines but does not melt. When strongly — 
heated in a clay crucible, it runs into a dense, — 
hard, clear, yellowish-green glass, with a loss 
of 30 per cent. When intensely heated in a 
charcoal crucible it becomes of a grey colonr, 
and loses 31 per cent of its original weight, but 
does not melt. In diluted nitric or muriatic 
acids, it dissolves readily with a copious effer- 
vescence. . 

Though Werner has made a distinct species 
of this stone, it has a very close approach to the 
carbonated strontian of the preceding article. 
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STROOK. The preterit of sérike, used in 

poetry for siruck (Waller). 
_ STROPHADES, two islands in the Ionian 
sea, on the western coasts of the Peloponnesus, 
named Strophades from orgspw, verlo, because 
Zethes aud Calais, the sons of Boreas, returned 
from thence by order of Jupiter, after they had 
driven the Harpies there from the tables of 
Phineus. The fleet of Aineas stopped near the 
Strophades. : 

STROPHE., (Greek.) A stanza, or certain 
number of verses including a perfect sense ; 
succeeded by another, consisting of the same 
number and measure of verses, and ir the same 
disposition and rythmus, called antistrophe. 
What the couplet is in songs, and the stanza in 
epic poetry, the strophe is in odes. 

STROPHIUS, a son of Crisus, king of Pho- 
cis. He married a sister of Agamemnon, called 
Anaxibia, by whom he had Pylades, celebrated 
for his friendship with Orestes. After the mur- 
der of Agamemnon by Clytemnestra and Aigis- 
thus, the king of Phocis educated at his own 
house with the greatest care his nephew, whom 
Blectra had secretly removed from the dagger 
of his mother, and her adulterer. Orestes was 
enabled by means of Strophius to revenge the 
death of his father. 

STROPHULUS. A papulons eruption, 
peculiar to infants, and exhibiting a variety of 
forms, which are described by Dr. Willan, 
under the titles of intertinctus, albidus, con- 
fertus, volaticus, and candidus. 


1. Strophulus intertinctus, usually called the. 


red gum, and by the French, efflorescence 
benigne. ‘The papule characterizing this af- 
fection rise sensibly above the level of the 


cuticle, are of a vivid red colour, and com- 


monly distinct from each other. ‘Their num- 
ber and extent varies much in different cases. 
They appear most constantly on the cheeks, 
fore-arm, and back of the hand, but are some- 
times diffused over the whole body. _ The pa- 
pula are, in many places, intermixed with 
stigmata, and often with red patches of a 


larger size, which do not, however, occasion: 


any elevation of the cuticle. A child’s skin 
thus variegated somewhat resembles a’ piece of 
red printed linen ; and hence this eruption was 
formerly called the red gown, a term which is 
still retained in several counties of England, 
and may be found in old dictionaries. Medi- 
cal writers have changed the original word for 
one of a similar sound, but not more signifi- 
cant. The strophulus intertinctus has not, in 
general, any tendency to become pustular, a 
_few small pustules containing a straw-coloured, 
watery fluid, occasionally appear on the back 
of the hand, but sblceilly merit attention, as 
the fluid is always re-absorbed in a short time, 
without breaking the cuticle. ‘The eruption 
usually terminates in scurf, or exfoliation of 
the cuticle; its duration, however, is very 
uncertain, the papulz and spots sometimes re- 
main for a length of time, without an obvi- 
ous alteration, sometimes disappear and come 
out again daily; but, for the most part, one 
eruption of them succeeds another, at longer 
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intervals, and with more regularity. This 
complaint occurs chiefly within the two first 
months of lactation. It is not always accom. 
panied with or preceded by any disorders of 
the constitution, but appears occasionally in 
the strongest and most healthy children. Some 
authors connect it with aphthous ulcerations 
common in children, supposing the latter to 
be a part of the same disease diffused along 
the internal surfaces of the mouth and intes- 
tines. The fact however seems to be, that 
the two affections alternate with each other; 
for those infants who have the papulous erup- 
tion on the skin are less liable to aphthe ; and 
when the aphthe take place to a considerable 
degree, the skin is generally pale and free from 
eruption. The strophulus intertinctus is, by 
most writers, said to originate from an aci- 
dity, or acrimonious quality of the milk taken 
into a child’s stomach, communicated after-~ 
wards to the blood, and stimulating the cu- 
taneous excretories. This opinion might, 
without difficulty, be provedto have little found- 
ation. ‘The pre-disposition to the complaint 
may be deduced from the delicate and tender 
state of the skin, and from the strong determi- 
nation of blood to the surface, which evidently 
takes place in infants. ‘The papulous eruption 
is, in many cases, connected with a weak, ir- 
ritable state of the alimentary canal, and con- 
sequent indigestion. For if it be by any 
means suddenly repelled from the surface, 
diarrhea, vomiting, spasmodic affections of the 
bowels, and often general disturbance of the 
constitution succeed; but as soon as it re-ap- 


‘pears, those internal complaints are wholly 


suspended. Dr. Armstrong and others have 
particularly noted this reciprocation, which 
makes the red gum, at times, a disease of some 
importance, though in its usual form it is not 
thought to be in any respect dangerous. On 
their remarks a necessary caution is founded, 
not to expose infants to a stream of very cold 
air, nor to plunge them unseasonably in a 
cold bath. The most violent and even fatal 
symptoms have often been the consequence of 
such imprudent conduct. 

2. Thestrophulus albidus, by some termed 
the white cum, is merely a variety of strophulus 
intertinctus, but deserves some notice on ac- 
count of the different appearance of its pa- 
pulz. In place of those described as charac- 
terizing the red gum, there is a number of 
minute, whitish specks, a little elevated, and 
sometimes, though not constantly, surrounded 
by a slight redness. These papula, ‘when 
their tops are removed, do not discharge any 


“fluid ; it is however probable that they are or1- 


ginally deformed by the deposition of a fluid, 


which afterwards concretes under the’ cuticle, 


They appear chiefly on the face, neck, and 
breast, and are more permanent than the pa- 
pulz of the red gum. In other respects they 


have the same nature and tendency, and re- 


quire a similar plan of treatment. Although 
a distinctive name has been applied to this 
eruption, when occurring alone, yet it is 
proper to observe that in a great number of 
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¢ases there are red papule and spots inter- 
mixed with it, which prove its connexion 
with the strophulus intertinetus. 

3. The strophulus confertus, An eruption 
of numerous papulez, varying in their size, 
appears on different parts of the body in in- 
fants during dentition, and has thence been 
denominated the tooth rash: it is sometimes 
aiso termed the rank red gum. About the 
fourth or fifth month after birth, an eruption 
of this kind usually takes place on the cheeks 
and sides of the nose, extending sometimes to 
the forehead and arms, but rarely to the trunk 
or body. ‘The papulz on the face are smaller, 
and set more closely together than 1m the red 
gum ; their colour is not so vivid, but they are 
generally more permanent. They terminate 
at length with slight exfoliations of the cuticle, 
and often appear again in the same places, a 
short time afterwards. . The papulz which in 
this complaint occasionally appear on the back 
or loins are much larger, and somewhat more 
distant from each other, than those on the 
: face. They are often surrounded by an ex- 
tensive circle of inflammation, and a few of 
them contain a semi-pellucid watery fluid, 
which. is re-absorbed when the inflammation 
subsides. In the seventh or eighth, the stro- 


phulus confertus assumes-a somewhat different | 


form: one or two large irregular patches ap- 
pear on the arms, shoulder, or neck ; in which 
the papulz are hard, of a considerable size, 
and set so close together that the whole sur- 
face 1s ofa high red colour. Most commonly 
the fore-arm 1s the seat of this eruption, the 
papulze rising first on the back of the hand, 
and gradually extending upwards along the 
arm. Sometimes, however, the eruption com- 
mences at the elbow, and proceeds a little up- 
wards and downwards on the outside of the 
arm. It arrives at its height in about a fort- 
night, the papule then begin to fade, and be- 
come flat at the top, afterwards the cuticle 
exfoliates from the part affected, which re- 
mains discoloured, rough, and irregular, for a 
week or two longer. 

An obstinate and very painful modification 
of this disease takes place, though not often, 
on the lower extremities. The papulee spread 
from the calves of the legs to the thighs, 
nates, loins, and round the body as high as 
the navel: being very numerous and close to- 
gether, they produce a continuous redness over 
all the parts above inentioned. 

The cuticle presently however shrivelled, 
cracks in various places, and finally separates 
from the skin in large pieces. During this 
process a new cuticle is formed, notwithstand- 
ing which the complaint recurs in a short 
time, and goes through the same course as 
before. In this manner successive eruptions 
take place, during the course of three or four 
months, and perhaps do not cease till the child 
is one year old, or somewhat more. Children 
necessarily suffer great uneasiness from the 
heat and irritation occasioned by%o extensive 
_an eruption, yet, while they are affected with 
it, they often remain free from any internal or 


febrile complaint This appearance shoald 
be distinguished from the intertrigo of infants, 
which exhibits an‘ uniform, red, smooth, 
shining surface, without papule; and which 
affects only the lower part of the nates and 
inside of the thighs, being produced by the 
stimulus of the urine, &e. with which the 
child’s cloaths are almost constantly wetted. 
The strophulus confertus where the child is 
otherwise healthy, is generally ascribed to a 
state of indigestion, or some feverish complaint 
of the mother or nurse. Dr. Willan however 
asserts that he has more frequently seen the 
eruption, when no such cause was evident. 
It may with more probability be considered 
as one of the numerous symptoms of irritation, 
arising from the inflamed and painful state of 
the gums in dentition; since it always occurs 
during that process, and disappears soon after 
the first teeth have cut the gums. 

4. Vhe strophulus volaticus is characterized 
by an appearance of small circular patches, or 
clusters of papule, arising successively on dif~ 
ferent parts of the body, ‘The number of pa- 
pulz im each cluster 1s from six to twelve. 
Both the papule and their interstices are of a 
high red colour. ‘These patches continue red 
with a little heat or itching, for about four 
days, when they turn brown, and begin to ex- 
foliate. As one patch declines another ap- 
pears at a small distance from it, and in this 
manner the complaint often spreads gradually 
over the face, body, and limbs, not terminat- 
ing in less than three or four weeks. During 
that time the child bas sometimes a quick 
pulse, a white tongue, and secms uneasy and 
fretful. In many cases, however, the eruption 
takes place without any symptoms of internal 
disorder. The above complaint has been by 
some writers denominated ignis volaticus in- 
fantum: under this title Astruc and Lorry 
have described one of the forms of crusta 
lactea, in which a successive eruption of pus- 
tules takes place on the same spot, generally 
about the mouth or eyes, in children of dii- 
ferent ages, and sometimes in adwts. The 
macule volaticee infantum anentioned by Wit- 
tichius, Sennertus, and Sebizeus, agree in 
some respect with the strophulus volaticus ; 
but they are described by other German au- 
thors as a species of erysipelas, or as irregular 
efflorescences affecting the genitals of infants, 


and often proving fatal. The strophulus vola- 


ticus is a complaint by no means frequent. 
In most cases which have come under Dr. 
Willan’s observation, it appeared between the 
third and sixth month; in one instance, how- 
ever, It occurred about ten days xufter birth, 
and continued three weeks, being gradually dif- 
fused from the cheeks and forehead to the 
scalp, afterwards to the trunk of the body, 


and to the extremities, when the patches ex-— 


foliated a red surface was left, with slight 
border of detached cuticle. 

5. Strophulus candidus.. In this form of 
straphulus the papulz are larger than in any 
of the foregoing species. ‘They have no in- 
flammation round their base; their surface is 


building (Dryden). 
‘form ; make (JYoodwurd). 3. Edifice ; build- 


contest (South). 
.to be in agonies or distress (Dryden). 


‘ three-celled. 
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very smooth and shining, whence they appear 
to be of a lighter colour than the adjoining 
cuticle. ‘They are diffused, at a considerable 
distance from each other, over the loins, 
shoulders, and upper part of the arms; in any 
other situation they are seldom found. 

This eruption affects infants about a. year 
old, and most commonly succeeds some of the 
acute diseases to which they are liable. Dr. 
Willan has observed it on their recovery from 
a catarrhal fever, and after inflammations of 
the bowels or lungs. The papule continue 
hard and elevated for about a week, then gra- 
dually subside and disappear. 

STROUD, a town in Gloucestershire, with 
a market on Friday. It is seated on a brook, 
whose waters being peculiarly adapted to the 
dying of scarlet, its banks are crowded with 
the houses of clothiers ; and a navigable canal 
accompanies its progress to the Severn. ‘This 
canal is now extended to join the Thames at 
Lechlade. Stroud is 11 miles S. by E. of 
Gloucester, and 100 W. by N. of London. 

Srroup, a considerable village in Kent, 
which joins the N. end of Rochesier bridge, 
being parted from the city by the river Med- 
way. 

STROVE. The preterite of strive. 

To STROUT. v. n. (strussen, German.) 
To swell with an appearance of greatness ; to 
walk with affected dignity: now sérut. 

To Strout. v. a. To swell out ; to puff out; 
to enlarge by affectation (Bacon). 

To STROW. v.n. (See To STREW.) 1. 
To spread by being scattered (Milton). 2. To 
spread by scattering; to besprinkle (Dryden). 
3. To spread (Swift), 4. To scatter; to throw 


-at random (Waller). 


To STROWL. v. 2. To range; to wander 
(Gay). ory 
To STROY. v. a. (for destroy.) (Tusser). 
STRUCK. The old preterit and participle 
assive of sirzke, 
STRU'CKEN. The old part. pass. of sérike. 
STRU’/CTURE. s. (structure, Fr. struc- 
tura, Latin.) 1. Act of building; practice of 
2. Manner of building ; 


ing (Pope). 
To SURU’GGLE. ». n. 


act with effort. 


1. To Jabour; to 
2. To strive ; to contend ; to 
3. To labour in difficulties ; 


Stru‘GGLe. s. (from the verb.) 1. La- 
bour ; effort. 2. Contest; contention (Aéter- 
bury). 3. Agony; tumultuous distress. 

STRUMA. (from struo, to heap up.) This 
teriy is applied by some authors to scrofula, and 
by others to an induration of the thyroid gland, 
which is endemial to the Tyrolese and Swiss. 

STRUMARIA, in botany, a genus of the 
class hexandria, order monogynia. Corol sa- 
perior, six-petalled, spreading ; style thickened 


-beneath the middle, or cohering with the fila- 


ments; stigma three-cleft; capsule roundish, 
Six species, all Cape plants, 
some with reddish, others with violet spathes, 


-and white flowers. | 


a man on horseback. ‘The 
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STRU’/MOUS. a. (from struma.) Having 
swellings in the glands (Wiseman). 

STRU’MPET. s. A whore; a prostitute. 

To Stru!mpet. v.a. Lo muke a whore ; to 
debauch (Siakspeare). 

STRUMPFIA, in‘botany, a genus of the 
class pentandria, order monogynia, Calyx 
five-toothed, superior; corol five-petalled ; an- 
thers cohering; berry one-seeded. One species 
only, strampha maritima, a maritime plant of 
Curacao. ; 

STRUNG. The pret. and part. pass. of 
string. 

To STRUT. v. n. (strussen, German.) 1. 
To walk with affected dignity; to swell with 
stateliness (Ben Jonson). 2. To swell; to pro- 
tuberate (Dryden). . 

Srrut. s. (from the verb.) An affectation 
of stateliness in the walk (Swift). 

STRUTHIO. Ostrich. Cassowary. Bill 
subconic; nostrils oval ; wings short, unfit for 
fight ; feet formed for running. Four species, 
as follow. 

1. S. camelus. Feet two-toed. 

Though the power of flying may be consi- 
dered as the distinguishing attribute of the fea- 
thered tribes in general, yet there are some 
particular families to which nature has denied 
that endowment; while she has granted it to 
a few of the quadrupeds, and even of fishes. 
lt is thus that she displays the extent of her 
power, by the variety of her productions, and 
disdains to be confined within the narrow 
limits prescribed to her by the systems of phi- 
losophers. As we descend from the class of 
quadrupeds to contemplate that of birds, we 
find the connecting links, which unite these 
two orders into one great chain, very short, 
and almost imperceptible ; for, while the fly- 
ing squirrel, the bat, and some of the inferior 
quadrupeds, are invested with the power of 
flight and with other properties of birds, the 
ostrich, dodo, and cassowary, are, by their 
enormous size, confined to the ground, and 
indicate, by their habits, a near affinity to the 
four-footed animals, Thus, as we descend 
from those swift aud slender birds, which are 
destined to move in the higher regions of the 
air, we find them growing, by gradual and 
almost imperceptible degrees, heavier and. less 
agile; till, at length, being wholly destitute of 
the qualities necessary for flight, they are in- 
capable of rising from the surface of the earth. 

The ostrich is the largest of all Birds, and, 
from this prerogative in a great measure, is in- 
capable of flight, the great prerogative of the 
order. Its weight is about fourscore pounds ; 
its height, from the top of the head to the 
ground, is from seven to nine feet; length, 
from the beak to the top of the tail, is about 
the same. When walking, it seems as tall as 
lumage of the 
ostrich, however, as well as Its weight, is an 
insuperable bar against its ever rising into the 
air. The vanes of the wing-feathers are sepa- 
rate and detached, like hairs, and incapable of 


making any impression on the atmosphere. 
‘Those of the tail, and, indeed, of the whole 


oat 
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body, are of the same structure. They are’all 


as soft as down, aud utterly unfit, not only 
for flying, but for defending the body of the 
animal from external injury. The feathers of 
other birds have their webs broader on the one 
side than on the other; but those of the 
ostrich have the shaft exactly in the middle. 
The head, upper part of the neck, sides and 
thighs, are covered, instead of with feathers, 
with a clear and white kind of hair, which, 
on the head, somewhat resembles the bristles 
of a hog. ‘Che thighs of this bird, in which 
its strength seems chiefly to reside, are large 
and muscular; and its hard and scaly legs, 
which are supported by two thick toes, have 
a striking si to those of a goat. These 
toes are of unequal size; the inner, which is 
both longer and thicker, being seven inches in 
length, including the claw. The other, which 
is without a claw, is only four inches, It is 
the only bird that possesses eyelids, and these 
are fringed. ° | 

The internal structure of the ostrich exhibits 
still more decisive proofs of its affinity to the 
race of quadrupeds, and. of its deviation from 
that of birds. The heart and lungs are sepa- 
rated by a midriff, as in quadrupeds ; while the 
sexual organs bear an equal resemblance and 
analogy ; as do also the kidneys, which differ 
from those of-other birds, in not being divided 
into two lobes. It has two stomachs, the one 
larger, resembling the crop of other birds ; and 
the other smaller, and constructed like the 
stomach in the human species. The first is 
furnished with a large number of muscular 
fibres, and seems to act by tritaration; while 
the second, which acts by means of a gastric 
liquor, is, on opening the bird, constantl 
found filled with a variety of different sub- 
stances, vegetables, grain, flesh, and even with 
stones, glass, or iron. It lays from forty to 
fifty eggs as large as the head of a child. 

a hough the ostrich be a bird known from 
the earliest ages, it is probable that we are un- 
acquainted with many interesting particulars 
relating to its history. The authors of the sa- 
cred volume have many comparisons drawn 
from its manners; and, as an article of food, 
we know it was forbidden to the Jews. Aristotle 
also mentions this bird, as no less remarkable 
for its size than fecundity. In those parched 
deserts of Africa, however, where it resides, 
and where it runs with such precipitation on 
the sie war of any invader, it can seldom be- 
come an object of close examination, parti- 
cularly to men of such curiosity as might in- 
duce them to describe its manners. The race 
of these birds, though ancient, still remains 
pure, and almost.solitary. Like the elephant 
among quadrupeds, the ostrich constitutes a 
genus offering few or no varieties, and per- 
fectly distinguished by characters equally strik- 


‘ing and permanent. 


The ostrich is peculiar to Africa, to the 


neighbouring islands, and to'those parts of 


Asia that lie in the vicinity of the African 
continent. ‘The native country of the rhino- 
ceros atid the elephant, of the latter of which 


the ostrich is the representative arfong birds, 
is also the birth-place of this singular creature. 
It is seldom found beyond the distance of 
thirty-five degrees from the line, on either 
side; and, as it is incapable of flight, it must, 
like the quadrupeds of these latitudes, have 
always been confined to the ancient continent. 
It prefers, for its residence, those mountains, _ 
and parched deserts, that are never refreshed 
by rain; a circumstance which tends to cor~ 
roborate the report of the Arabs, that these 
birds never drink. Vast flocks of them are 
seen in these barren and solitary regions. At 
a distance they appear like am army of cavalry, 
and often alarm the earavans that afe travel- 
ling through them. . 
The spoils of the ostrich are too valuable a 
prize to the huntsmen to admit of his re- 
maining undisturbed, even in those wild rev 
treats, Among some’ nations, their eggs, their 
blood, their fat, and their flesh, have been 
eagerly sought, as articles of food. Whole’ 
nations have obtained the appellation of stru- 
thophagi, from their partiality for this food 5 
and even the luxurious Romans themselves, 
as we learn from Apicius, considered the flesh 
of the ostrich as a delicacy. ‘Tue emperor 
Heliogabalus, so justly famed for his extrava~ 
gance and tasteless profusion, caused, on one 
day, the brains of six hundred of them to be 
served up at one meal. At the present day, 
the inhabitants of Numidia are said to tame 
then, in order to live upon their flesh, and 
sell their feathers. Their eggs are about thirty 
times heavier than those of our. common 


‘hens, and furnish a plentiful repast for eighteen: 


men. Buffon, however, thinks those writers: 
guilty of exaggeration who haye stated their 
weight at fifteen pounds. .  _ 

The beanty of the plumage of the ostrich, 
particularly of the lung feathers that compose — 
his wings and tail, is the chief reason why 
man has been so active in pursuing him into 
deserts, at so much expense-and labour. The 
Arabs, who make a trade‘of killing these birds, 
formerly converted their skins into a kind of 
cuirass and buckler. The ancients used their 
plumes as ornaments for their helmets. The 
ladies in the east make them still an orna- 
ment in their dress; and-not long since the 
fine gentlemen of our own country made use 
of them in decorating their hats. In Turkey, 
the janissary, who has signalized himself by 


‘some military achievement, is allowed to as- 
‘sume them as a decoration to his turban ; and! 


the sultan, in the seraglio, when meditating 
conquests, and feats of a gentle nature, puts 
them on, as the most irresistible ornament of 
his persen. 

The spoils of the ostrich being thus a valu- 
able article of commerce, the hunting of that 
bird is one of the most serious employments of 
the Arabs, who train their fleetest horses for 
the purpose. Although the odtrich ‘be far 


‘swifter than the best courser, yet, by hunters 


on horseback, he is commonly taken ; and, of 
all the varieties of the chace, this is perhaps | 
the most laborious. The Arab, when mounted, 


’ 
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still keeps the ostrich in view, without push- 


‘ing him so close as to make him eseape to 
‘the distant mountains; but, at the same time, 
‘so as to prevent him from taking any food. 
“This is the more easily done, as the foolish 
‘bird takes his course in a waving and circuit- 
ous direction, whieh is greatly shortened by 
the, hunters, who come up behind, and, re- 
Yieving each other by turns, thus keep him still 
running. After two or three days of fatigue 
‘and famine, he becomes so exhausted, that the 
hunters fall upon him, and, in afew moments, 
dispatch him, by striking him on the head 
‘with cudgels, that his blood may not tarnish 
“the lustre of his white feathers. Itis said, that, 
when he finds all possibility of escape cut off, 
the ostrich hides his head, tn the vain expect- 
ation that the whole of his body will then be 
concealed from his pursuers. ‘There are still 
other methods of hunting the ostrich, as with 
dogs and nets; but that practised by the Stru- 
thophagi appears most ingenious. They co- 
vered themselves with ostrich-skins ; and, pass- 
ing their arms through the necks of them, 


 eounterfeited all the motions of these birds. 


When admitted into their society, they readily 
surprised them. nites 


_ The ostriches, though inhabitants of the de- 


sert, and possessed of prodigions strength, are, 


especially if taken when young, neither so 


fierce nor difficult to tame as might be ex- 

ected. The inhabitants of Dara and Lybia 
are said to render them almost domestic, like 
herds of cattle, with scarcely any other means 
than’ constantly accustoming them to. the 
sight of man; to receive from him their food ; 
and to be treated with gentleness. 

Besides the use of their feathers, ostriches, in 
their domestic state, are said to be mounted, 
and rode upon in the same manner as horses. 
Firmius, an Egyptian prince of the third cen- 
tury, used them for that purpose; and, in 
later times, Moore assures us, that, at Ivar in 
Africa, he saw a man travelling upon an os- 
trich. Adanson asserts, that, at the factory of 
Podore, he had himself two ostriches, that, 
although young, run faster than a race-horse, 
with two negroes on their backs. But, al- 
though these birds may be so tamed, that, like 
eaitle, they will suffer themselves to be driven 
in flocks to and from their stalls, and even to 
‘be mounted like horses; yet there is reason to 
apprehend, from their invincible stupidity, 
that they can never be taught to obey the hand 
of the rider, to comprehend the meaning of 
his commands, or to submit to his will. For 
it appears, by Adanson’s narrative, that the 
ostriches at Podore, though they did not run 
to a great distance, scampered several times 
around the village; and that they could only 
be stopped: by barricading the passage. 
this intractable disposition, there is reason to 
apprehend, that man will never be able to 
avail himself of the strength and swiftness of 
the ostrich, as he has availed himself of those 
qualities in the horse. , 


_~ The voracity of this bird far exceeds that of 
aay animal whatever; for it will devour, and 
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that with equal greediness, every thing that it 
meets with; stones, wood, brass, iron, or 
leather, as readily as it will grain and fruit, 
which, in its native wilds, are probably its 
principal food. Those dissected by Warren 
and Ramby had their stomachs so. crammed 
with these hetereogeneous substances, that 
they were astonistied that these animals were 
able to digest such a mass. The fact is, not» 
withstanding the marvellous accounts of this 
bird’s digestive powers, that iron and other ° 
hard substances pass through it without un- 
dergoing a greater change by the action of its 
stomach than they are known from experis 
ence to undergo in passing through the sto- 
mach and intestines of the common hen or 
turkey. Whether by trituration, er by the 
gastric juice, it is not, perhaps, yet fully as- 
certained ; but it is a well established fact, 
that all metals lose somewhat of their weight 
when exposed to the action of the stomach 
of birds. ty deve 

The cause of the insatiable voracity of the 
ostrich is the largeness of its stomachs, and the 
necessity it is under of filling them: its swal- 
lowing indiscriminately whatever comes in its 
way arises from its want of taste and smell. 
The tongue and mouth are covered with a soft 
cartilaginous substance, which renders them 
insensible to the particles of any body that is 
applied to them. So obtuse and dull is its 
sense of smell, that this bird will devour what 
is perfectly poisonous. Vallisnicri saw one 


‘that. had died from having swallowed a large 


quantity of quicklime. 

‘This bird is highly salacious, but observes a 
strict connubial fidelity to his female ; a circum- 
stance which is contrary to the usage of most of 
the heavy birds. The season at which ostriches 
lay varies with the temperature of the climate, 
Those on the.north side of the line begin 
about the first of July ; while such as inhabit 
the south of Africa defer it till the latter end 
of December. Climate and situation have 
also a great influence on their manner of in- 
cubation. In the'torrid zone the ostrich is 
contented with depositing her eggs in a mass 
of sand, carelessly scraped together with her 
feet. There they are sufficiently heated. by 
the warmth of the sun, and need the incu- 
bation of the female only for a little during 
the night. But although the ostrich be but 
little engaged in hatching her eggs, she dis 
plays, by continually watching for the. pre-. 
servation of her nascent progeny, all the soli- 
citude of a tender mother: and there is-a croel 
method of catching them, founded upon this, 
parental affection, which consists in planting 
around the nest a number of sharp pales, upon 
which the female stabs herself in her haste to 
return to her eges. In proportion to the col:J- 
ness of the climate, the ostrich hatches, with 
more assiduity ; and it is only in the warm re- 
gions, where there is no danger of her eps 
being chilled, that she leaves, them by day; ‘a. 
circumstance from which-she very early in- 
curred the reproach of being destitute.of affec~ 
tion. So far, however, is this from heing true, 
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that she continually watches for their preserva- 
tion, so long as they remain in a helpless state, 
which is longer or shorter according to the 
climate. ‘Neither the size of the eggs of these 
birds, nor the time necessary for hatching 
them, nor the number of their young, are 
exactly ascertained. Some accounts say, that 
they produce twice or thrice in the year, each 
brood containing ten or twelve young. Wil- 
loughby assigns them no less than fifty eggs in 
a year; a number, which, at the weight of 
fifteen pounds each, would make the bird pro- 
duce seven hundred and fifty pounds weight 
of eggs; too much, surely, for an animal 
weighing only eighty pounds. 

2. S. rhea. Rhea, or American ostrich. 
Feet three-toed, and a round callus behind. 
This bird is so nearly allied to the ostrich, that 
it may be considered as his representative in 
the New Continent, to which it peculiarly 
belongs. It inhabits Guiana, Brasil, Chili, 
and those immense forests that extend north- 
ward from, the mouth of the river Plata; and 
is found as far south as the Magellanic Straits. 
Formerly these birds were more widely spread 
over South America ; but, in proportion as po- 
pulation increased, these timid animals fled 
from their habitations, or became victims to 
superior power. 

The rhea, being next in size to the black 
ostrich, is by far the largest bird in the New 
World. The adults are six feet high; and 
Wafer, who measured the thigh of one of the 
tallest, found it equal to that of a man; while 
the leg was three feet long. It has the long 
neck, small head, and flat beak, that distin- 
guish the black ostrich ; but, in other respects, 
it has a greater resemblance to the cassowary. 
The shape of the body is oval; and, when co- 
vered fully with feathers, approaches to ro- 
tundity. Its wings are so short as to be useless 
for flight, but like those of the ostrich, may 
probably give some assistance in running. The 
back and rump are covered with long feathers, 
which hang down over the anus, and form 
what, in this animal, is the tail. ‘The whole 
upper part of: the body is covered with grey 
plumage, and the under with white. The toes 
are three, all before: behind there is a callous 
kind of héel, which supports the bird, and is 
supposed to assist it in running. It possesses 
the same remarkable velocity which charac- 
terizes the ostrich ; and its running is attended 
with a singular motion of its wings. It raises 
one for some time above the body, and then 
drops it to erect the other, and hoid it, fora 
while, in the same strange position. Such is 
their velocity, that the savages are obliged to 
lay snares in order to catch them ; for they are 
in vain chaced by the swiftest dogs. __ 

The rhea shews the same indiscriminate vo- 
. yacity as the ostrich. Like it, it devours atones, 
iron, and hard substances; and, as this is a 
quality peculiar to all the granivorous tribes, it 
is probable that fruit, grain, and vegetable sub- 
stances are the natural food of this bird, 
fables told of the male compelling a number of 


females to lay in the same nest, and then 


The 


charging himself with the task of incubation, 
deserve no credit ; nor is the circumstance less 
romantic of his separating from the nest two 
eggs, upon which he does not sit, but allows to 
addle, that, by breaking them in that state, he 
may collect insects to feed the young. It is 
probable that the eggs of the rhea, like those 
of the ostrich, are hatched partly by the heat 
of the sun, and partly by incubation. The 
young, says Wafer, when first excluded from 
the shell, are so familiar, that they follow the 


first person they meet; but, on growing older, 


they acquire experience, and become more shy 
and suspicious. The flesh of the young rhea 
is reckoned good eating; and it might, per- 
haps, be improved, and’rendered more abun- 
dant by domestication, as bas been that of the 
turkey or common hen, which, like the rhea, 
are indigenous to the burning regions of the 
torrid zone. The former, in particular, ori- 
ginally inhabited the same tracts of the Ame- 
rican continent. This bird defends itself with 
its feet, and calls its young by a kind of hiss. 

3. S. casuarius. Emeu. Cassowary. Feet 
three-toed; helmets and.dew-laps naked, This 
bird inhabits the torrid zone, and especially 
the island of Java, whence it was first brought 
into Europe in 1597. Its habitation begins 
in those temperate climes, which are contigu- 
ous to the precincts of the ostrich; and, as it. 
occupies a region more favourable to the mul- 
tiplication of the human race, its numbers are 
continually decreasing in proportion to the in- 
crease of the number of its destroyers. 

Next to the ostrich and rhea, the cassowaries 
are the largest birds of the feathered race. They. 
are of various sizes. The one described by the 
Academy of Sciences in Paris was five feet 
and an half from the bill to the claws. The 
Dutch compare the bulk of these birds to that. 
of a sheep. From the shortness of the legs 
and neck, they are not so tail as the ostrich ; 
but the body has a more heavy and clumsy 
appearance to the eye. The most remarkable 
trait in the appearance of these birds is a sort 
of helmet ‘upon the head, which reaches from 
the base of the bill to the crown: it is nearly 
three inches in height, and, at the root, is three 
in thickness. The middle of the upper eye- 
lid is furnished with a row of black hairs, 
which gives the animal a kind of wild aspect, 
that the large aperture of the beak renders still 
more fierce and menacing. The head and upper 
part of the neck are almost naked, being only 
here and there interspersed with blackish hairs, 
that partially cover a blue wrinkled skin. The 
feathers that cover the body of the cassowary, 
as well as those for flight, are all of one kind, 
and of the same blackish colour. They are ge- 


vnerally double, having two shafts that grow 


from one short trunk, which is fixed in the 
skin. The small fibres of which the vanes are. 
composed have so little adhesion to each other, 
that the bird, when viewed at a distance, 
seems clothed with hair rather than with fea-, 
thers. The wings of the cassowary are still, 
shorter than those of the ostrich, and, by con- 
sequence, still more unfit for flying. They: 


- 


+ class tetrandria, 
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are furnished each with four hard pointed fea. 
thers resembling darts, of which the longest, 
which is eleven inches, is a quarter of an inch 
thick at the root. Its feet are also armed with 
large black claws, which give the animal an 
appearance of being formed for hostility. But, 
though supplied with weapons that might 
render it very formidable to the rest of the 
animal world, the cassowary leads a peaceable 
and inoffensive life. 
and nothing short of necessity will make it 
even defend itself. When it does defend itself, 
it kicks like a horse, and pushes down its as- 
sailant by running against him, and grunting 
like a swine. : 

The movements of the cassowary, when tra- 
velling, are awkward, and apparently heavy. 
It seems to give a kind of kick backward for 
every hop it makes forward ; but, so much is 
‘swiftness the prerogative of birds, that the cas- 
sowary, which is among the dullest of the 
tribe, will outrun the fleetest steed. ‘It is di- 
stinguished by the same voracity which cha- 
racterises the rhea and ostrich. It swallows 
_every substance that is offered to it, that is not 
too large for the circumference of its throat; 
and possesses the faculty of rejecting its food, 


when disagreeable, with the same dispatch 


‘with which it swallowed it. 

The female lays a number of ash-coloured 
spotted eggs, about thirteen inches in circum- 
ference one way, and six the other, of a green- 
ish colour, with still deeper green spots. 

4. S. Nove Hollandiz. New Holland 
cassowary. Feet three-toed; crown fiat ; 
shanks serrate behind. This species inhabits 


New Holland, and is nearly as tall as the black’ 


ostrich, being not less than seven feet two 
inches in height. Like the rest of the genus, 
it runs with prodigious speed, and escapes the 
pursuit of the greyhound. Bill black; head, 
neck, and hody covered with bristly feathers, 
varied with brown and grey; throat nakedish, 
blueish ; feathers of the body a little incurved 
at the tip; wings hardly visible ; legs brown, 
See Nat. Hist. Pl. CLX XXIV. 

STRUTHIOLA, in botany, a genus of the 

order monogynia. Corol tu- 

bular, four-cleft, with eight glands in the 
mouth ; berry juiceless, one-seeded. Five 
species ; shrubs of the Cape. . 

STRUTHIUM. (6 puOs0s 5 from seuboc, a 
‘Sparrow ; so named from the resemblance of 
its flowers to an unfledged sparrow.) The 
Master-wort or soap-wert.. See ImPeRa- 
TORTA. 

STRUTHOPHAGI, a people of Atthiopia, 


who feed on sparrows, as their name signifies. 


a 


_ woody bark, 
3 nux vomica. . Leaves ovate, stem, 


STRYCHNOS, in botany, a genus of the 
class pentandria, order monogynia. Corol 
five-cleft; berry one-celled, covered with a 


hree species, as follow. 
iin nl 


- unarmed, umbels terminal; flowers small, 
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greenish-white, in axillary and terminal um- 


bels ; berry round; seeds covered with downy, 
radiate hairs, A native of the Indies. The 


berry is the nux vomica of the shops; for the 


It never attacks others; 
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poisonous and medical properties of which, 
see Nux vomica, under which specific name 
it is more generally known. 

2.8. potatorum, Leaves ovate, five-nerved, 
veined, opposite, very entire; cymes axillary ; 
flowers small, fragrant. A native of India, 

3.5. calubrima. Leaves lanceolate ; tendrils 
simple. A native of the Indies.. The wood 
of the root is used against the bite of snakes ; 
and its berries are often mistaken for those of. 
nux vomica, and possess similar powers. 

STRY MON, a river which separates Thrace 
from Macedonia, and falls into a part of the 
Higean sea, called Strymonicus sinus. A 
number of cranes, as the poets say, resorted on 
its banks in the summer time. 

STRYPE (John), born in London, of Ger- 
man parents, was educated at Catherine hall, 
Cambridge, and in 1669 was presented to the 
living of Theydon-boys, Essex, which he re- 
signed for Low Leyton. He also was lecturér 
of Hackney, where he died 1737, at a great 
age. He published the lives of archbishops 
Cranmer, Grindal, Parker, and Whitgift, of 
Aylmer, bishop of London, of sir Thomas 
Smith, of sir J. Cheke, and also ecclesiastical: 
memoirs, 3 vols.—annals of the reformation, 
4 vols. folio, &c. 

STUART (James), an architect, born in 
London 1713. The death of his father left 
him in yery indigent circumstances, but his 
genius shone forth, and his abilities. were suc- 
cessfully exerted to support his father’s orphan 
family by painting fans. While thus engaged, 
he directed his attention to the acquisition of 
other branches of science, and obtained a pers 
fect knowledge of anatomy, geometry, paint- 
ing, the mathematics, and architecture, to 
which he joined Greek and Latin. . After his 
mother’s death he settled his brother and sisters 
ina comfortable situation, and with scanty re- 
sources set out to visit Rome and Athens. He 
mostly travelled on foot, and when he reached 
Italy, he formed an-intimacy with Mr. N. 
Revett, an able architect and painter, with 
whom he continued his journey to Athens, 
and there for five years, till 1755, was em- 
ployed in making drawings, and in taking the 
measures of the remarkable places of this ve- 
nerable city. Their perseverance was encou- 
raged by sir Jacob Bouverie and Mr. Dawkins, 
then at Athens. ‘The resu!t of their labours 
appeared in 1 vol. folio, 1762, under the title 
of the Antiquities of Athens, measured and de-~ 
lineated by I. Stuart and N. Revett. -This 
publication recommended Stuart; he was no- 
ticed by Anson, Rockingham and others, and 
appointed surveyor of Greenwich hospital. 
This respectable character died at his house 
in Leicester-square, 1788, aged 76. Two 
more volumes have appeared. since his death, 
one in 1790: published by. Newton, the other 
in 1794 by, Mr. Revely. bs 

STUART (Gilbert), an historian, born in 
1742, at Edinburgh. He was well educated 
for the law, which his natural indolence made 
him abandon for.elegant literature. Before his 
22d year, he published his ee dissertas 
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tion concerning the antiquity of the British 
constitution ; so adinired that the university 
granted him the degree of LL.D. He next 
published his view of society in Europe, in its 
progress from rudeness to refinement; and 
when disappointed in applying for a law pro- 
fessorship, he came to-London, where, from 
1768 to 1774, he wrote for the monthly re- 
view. In 1774 he returned to Edinburgh, 
, but his attempts to establish there a review 
failed, and in 1782 he again came to London, 
and took a share in the political herald, and 
the English review. Intemperance brought 
on complicated disorders, and when labouring 
under the jaundice and the dropsy, he returned 
to Scotland, by sea, and died in his father’s 
house, in August 1786. He published besides, 
observations concerning the public law, and 
constitutional history of Scotland—the history 
of the reformation im Scotland, in which he 
most scandalously vilified the character of 
John Knox ;—the history of Scotland from 
the reformation to Mary’s death, in which he 
ably defends her character against. Dr. Ro- 
bertson and other writers. | 
In his person Dr. Stuart was about the mid- 
dle size and justly proportioned. . His coun- 
tenance was modest and expressive, sometimes 
glowing with sentiments of friendship, of 
which he was truly susceptible, and at others 
darting that satire and indignation at folly and 
vice, which appear in some of his writings. 
He was a lively companion; but, with a con- 
stitution that might have stood the shock of 
ages, he fell a premature martyr to intempe- 
rance. His talents were certainly great, and 
some of his writings useful; but he seems to 
have been influenced more by passion than 
prejudice, and in his character there was not 
much to be imitated. 
STUARTIA, in botany, a genus of the 
class monadelphia, order polyandria. Calyx 
single, wheel-shaped ; petals five; styles five, 
united or distinct; capsule five-celled, — fiye- 
valved; seeds one or two: ‘Two species, na- 
tives of North America, of which one, S. ma= 
lachodendron, is cultivated in our own shrub- 
beries : it is a shrub with spear-shaped, serrate 
leaves, and white flowers ; rising with’strong 
ligneous stalks ten or twelve feet high. 
STUB. s. (rzeb, Saxon; stubble, Danish.) 
1. A thick. short stock left when the rest is 
cut off (Dryden). 2, A log; a block (Afilt.). 
To Stus. v: a. (from the noun.) ‘Lo force 
ups toextirpate (Sz2/t). 
STU’BBED. .a. (from stub.) Truncated ; 
short and thick (Drayton). 
/STU’BBEDNESS. s. (from séubbed:) The 
state of being short, thick, and truncated, 
-STU’BBLE. s. (estouble, French ; s¢oppel, 
Dutch.) The stalks of corn left in the field by 
the reaper (Bacon). 1 a 
~STU/BBORN: a. (from stub.) 1. Obsti- 
nate ; inflexible ; contumacious (Shakspeare). 
2. Persisting; persevering; steady (Locke). 
$; Stiff; not pliable; inflexible; not easily ad. 
initting impression (Dryden). 4. Hardy s firm | 
(Swift). 5. Harsh; rough ; rugged (Burnet). 
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STU’BBORNLY. ed. Obstinately; contu 
tmaciously ; inflexibly (Garth). 
STU’/BBORNNESS. s. (from séubborn.y 
Obstinacy ; vicious stoutness ; contumacy ; in- 
flexibility (Swift). HP aE A 
STU’BBY. a. (from stub.) Short and thick ; 
short and strong (Grew). : 
STU’BNAIL. s. (stub and nail.) 
broken off; a short thick nail, was 
STUCCO, in masonry, a lapidifying cement 
composed of lime, sand, grit, gypsum, puzzo- 
lane, tarras, or similar materials, mixed into a 


A nail 


“paste or plaster with lime-water, and often, 


where greater durability or a closer attachment 
is required, combined with metallic oxyds, 
and the caseous part of milk. 
~ A cheap and durable stucco is an object of 
very great importance in architecture of almost 
all kinds, and innumerable inventions have 
been attempted upon the subject. In the 
Transactions of the Society for the Encourage- 
mentof Arts, Commerce, &c. for 1811, we 
find the following, invented by H. B. Way, 
esq. of Bridport, strongly recommended, and 
apparently not without just reason: one part 
chalk lime, and three parts fine sand collected 
on the sea-shore, near Bridport Harbour, the 
whole mixed up to a proper consistence with 
strong lime water. Both the lime and sand 
should be finely sifted; and when used as | 
stucco, the first coat to be laid on half the 
thickness of a crown-piece ; let it remain two 
days, then with a painter’s brush wash it over 
with strong lime water, and lay on the second” 
coat of the same thickness. : 
The cost of this is indeed very low; it is 
thus calculated by Mr. Way as his own ex- 
pence. 


- One sack and a quarter of lime, at . 
25: 6d. - - aI ee: Sy || 
Two men and one boy two days ~ 
each, fetching and mixing up 
materials, and laying on; men 
2s. 3d. per day, boy 10d. per day, 
and one pint cf ale each per 
_ day, 12d. eit Ria TH ted Pees 


The space of wall covered with these ma-- 
terials amounted to twenty-five square yards ; 
which is not more than 71d, per yard.* It was 
the outside wall of the inventor’s house which 
was covered with this stucco, in a situation 
greatly exposed to the spray of the sea and bad. 
weather; yet he adds, though writing five 
years after its application, that by means of 
this stucco his house is perfectly free from 
damp, and the plaster still remains compact 
and durable. ; ahi 

It is highly probable that the above stucco 
may, for many years to: come, answer very 
well for the situation in which it has been em- 
ployed; but, where the cement is required to 
be harder, or is wanted to resist water, it 
should be combined with a portion of some 
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shetallic oxyd, as iron or lead, which give it a 
firmness equal to that of freestone : and hence 
the advantage of employing tarras or puzzolane 
in the composition of stuccoes or mortars for 
this purpose; this singular material being no- 
thing more than a kind of ferruginous clay, or 
clay combined intermixed with iron oxyd, 
baked and calcined by the force of volcanic 
fire, and hence reduced to the form of ‘a light, 
porous, friable mineral. It is usually obtained 
from the neighbourhood of Puteoli, and is 
thrown forth from the craters of Vesuvius. 
The only preparation it undergoes is that of 
pounding and sifting, by whict: it is commi- 
nuted to a coarse powder, after which it is 
beaten up into a due degree of consistency 
with a certain portion of lime, sometimes with 
and sometimes without sand. This kind of 
cement is of considerable antiquity: it was 


_ commonly employed by the Romans along the 


skirts of the bay of Baie, the most fashionable 
wateting-place of this celebrated people, dur- 
ing their most luxurious zra, in constructing 


the walls of their summer villas, which were 


often erected immediately on the shore, It 
was employed by Mr. Smeaton in building the 
Edystone lighthouse, in the proportion of equal 

arts of puzzolane, and slacked Aberthaw 
ce .. and is well known to have answered his 
fullest expectation. For works less exposed, 
however, as locks and basons for canals, the 
proportion of puzzolane may be diminished ; 
and the cement employed on such occasions, 
and with great success, 1s the following : slacked 
Aberthaw lime two bushels, puzzolane. one 
bushel, clean sand three bushels; the whole 
being beaten well together with the’ proper 
quantity of water so as to yield 4.67 cubic 
feet of stucco. . 

Lt is in consequence of the property we have 
just ascribed to metallic oxyds of giving solidi- 
fication to stuccoes that the scales detached by 


hammering red-hot iron, and which are to be | 


easily procured at the forges and blacksmiths’ 
shops, are found so advantageous in composi- 
tions of this kind. 
repeated experiments, that these pounded and 
sified, and incorporated with lime, produce a 
eement equal to puzzolane combined with lune 
in the same proportion. This material, he 
perceived also, renders common mortar capable 
of setting under water. Roasted iron-ore was 
found to answer the same purpose. 
Coincidently with these facts Mr. Kirwan 
observes, that ** Zimmerinan mixed one part 
filings of iron, and three paris sand, and 
sprinkled, or rather covered them with water, 
and Jet them stand six months, at the end of 


which period he found the vessel burnt by — 


the expansion of the oxygenated iron, and 


the sand so firmly compacted, that the mass — 


thus formed could not be broken but by a 
chisél and hammer. UHenckel, Origine des 
Pierres,' p. 405 in note. And that this in- 
duration may and does take place at great 
depths in the sea is evidently proved by the 


observations of Kinman (Mem. Stockh. 1789, © 
telated by Gadd), that an iron anchor long de- 


Mr. Smeaton found by © 


' strongly distinguished. from the dull 


posited in the sea had hardened into stone all 
the sand, clay, and shells which surrounded it,, 
to a pretty considerable distance; and is fur- 
ther confirmed byasimilar observation of Mr. 
Edward King, Phil. Trans. 1779, p. 35, that 
a violent storm having laid bare part of the. 
wreck of a man of war that had been stranded 
thirty-three years before, several masses, con-. 
sisting of iron, ropes, and balls, were found 
covered over with a hard substance, which, 
upon examination, appeared to be sand con- 
creted and hardened into a kind of stone; 
that which concreted round the rope retained. 
the impression of that part of the ring to which 
the rope was fastened, in the same manner as 
the impressions of extraneous fossils are often 
found in various strata. Also round the iron 
handle of a brass cannon that remained in the 
sea a much longer time, a much harder in- 
crustation of sand was found, inclosing cockles, 
muscles, limpets, oysters, &c. all so firmly 
fixed and converted into a substance so bard, . 
that it required as much force to break them 
as to break the substance of any hard rock.” . 
Geol. Essays, p. 129. 

A very valuable and curious preservation 
stucco was invented about fifiy years ago by 
M. Bachalier of Paris, which was capable of 


being used in a very liquid state, so as not to 


injure the finest and most delicate sculpture, — 
which, indeed, it was the direct object of this 
composition to protect. In this the metallic | 
oxyd seems to have been lead, and one of the 
principal ingredients the caseous part of cheese, 
so frequently used in our own country as an — 
ingredient in cement for uniting broken pieces 
of glass and china. This stueco-composition . 
of M. Bachalier has of late years been esteemed 
of so much value in France, that a committee 
of the first French chemists, Berthollet, Chap 
tal, Vauquelin, Le Briton, and Gayton-Mer- . 
veau, have been appointed by the Imperial 
Institute to examine into its component parts, 
of whose report we shall offer the following ~ 
abridgment. ~ 

‘« Jt was in 1755 that Mr. Bachelier, struck | 
with the speedy alteration of the stones em-. 
ployed in the principal buildings at Paris, and 
ithe inconyeniencies of the process employed — 


“from time to time to renew their surfaces, 


proposed to the superintendant of the royal 
a cea to try a reservative stucco. Ac- 
cordingly three pillars in the court of the — 
Louvre were coated with this stucco for half: 

their length, two. facing the south, the other 


‘the west. These were still remarkable in 


July last for the uniformity of their tint, 
gray and 
earthy aspect of the contiguous parts: but as 
the alterations made in completing the Louvre - 
would’ necessarily destroy every trace of this 
experiment, the Institute appointed a com- 
mittee to inquire concerning it before it should 
be too late. ; 
«©In company with Mr. Fontaine, architect 
of the Louvre, the gentlemen abovementioned 
examined the pillars, and found that the stucco 
applied formed a coat too thim to injure the 
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finishing of the most delicate sculpture ; that 


it retained a uniform colour even in the parts 
exposed to the action of the wind, rain, and 


sun; that rubbing it with the hand made no 


impression on it ; and that, if one of the three 
pillarsexhibited a reddish yellow tint, there 


could be no doubt, from ‘its appearance in 


other respects, that this was owing to some 
colouring matter added intentionally. 

** [t could not be found on inquiry, that Mr. 
Bachalier had consigned his process to writing, 
and the following was the best account his son 
could give of it from memory. < Its basis 
consists of the sifted powder of oystershells, 
previously washed and calcined to whiteness, 
mixed with the butyraceous and caseous part 
of milk. My father used the common cheese 
known by the name of fromage a la pie 
(skimmed milk cheese). He first separated 
all the wheyey part by pressure, and then left 
it some time exposed to the air to dissolve or 
soften. - In this state he mixed with it a quan- 
tity of calcined oystershells in fine powder. 
When this mixture was brayed on a stone, 
the cheese softened, and formed a very smooth 
and whitish liquid paste. To make the stucco 
he diluted this with a solution of alum in 
water; the quantity of water being propor- 
tioned according to the thickness of the coat 
intended to be applied.’ 

“«Mr. Bachelier could say nothing of the pro- 
portions of the ingredients, he only added, 
that, his father having thought of employing 
this composition undiluted to cover leaves of 
paper, from which writing was easily effaced 
by a wet sponge, he observed, that the oyster- 
shell powder was taken at random, and added 
to the cheese till it had acquired the consist- 
ency of a paste capable of being spread on 
pper. a rey : 

«The committee haying obtained from Mr. 
Bachelier a few leaves of paper covered with 
thin paste, found from the very deep black 
immediately given it by the hydrosulphuret of 
potash, that it contained a considerable quan- 
tity of oxyd of lead, the presence of which 
there was no reason to suspect in the preserva- 
tive stucco, so that they could not be consi- 
dered as the same. 

** Itremained therefore to analyse the stucco, 
which was done by Mr. Vauquelin; though, 
as a very small quantity only could be obtained 
by scraping the pillars, it did not admit of re- 
peated trials. The results of his analysis gave 


Carbonatioflime - ~ - - - 63 
Sulphat oflime - 2. - - . . 9 
Carbonatioflead )! ara 2) ig 
Oxyd of iron, about - -.2 -« 4 
sli Caen Net, Wears pana an ean 2 
WW ater -'s fai iim may Cie Sed 
Organic matter, an indeterminate 
quantity 


102°73 
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«The surplus of 2°73 Mr. Vaugquelin ascribes 
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either to the matter not having been dried to . 
the same degree, or to the escape of a little, 
carbonic acid during the calcination. | 

‘« The presence of animal matter was sought 
for, but not a particle could be separated, The 
smell it emitted during calcination no way re- 
sembled that of animal matters; on the con- 
trary it had the pungent sharpness of vegetable 
substances. On being exposed to the action of 
heat in a retort, however, a clear and almost 
colourless liquid came over, from which potash 
expelled a very evident ammoniacal. vapour. 
This indicates that some animal substance en- 
tered into the composition, but that in time it 
was decomposed, and left only an ammoniacal | 
salt. The brownish colour it acquired in the 
fire also proves, that-some animal matter still 
remained in it, though altered in its nature, . 
since it neither emitted the smell proper to 
such substances, nor yielded any perceptible 
quantity of oil. 

** Lastly, this matter yielded no appreciable 
quantity of alumine, so that it may be pre- 
sumed no alum was employed in the compo. 
sition. 

*¢ Mr. Bachelier having someof the paper that, 
had been prepared by his father, the coating of - 
this was analysed, and the result indicated, 
that 


Onicklime |= ie. 3) f= 4 os em BOCOG 
Calcined gypsum ~ - = « - 93°34 
Ceruse or carbonat of lead - - 20 


had entered into its composition. 
** On these proportions more dependance can 


__ be placed than on the former, since it was im- 


possible to detach the plaster from the pillars 
without some of the substance of the stone 
itself, 

** That the caseous part of the milk is the 
proper vehicle for the powders we learn from ° 
the positive testimony of Mr. Bachelier, the 
son ; and its utility is confirmed by the experi- 
ments of Mr. d’Arcet published some years 
ago. . 

“« Of the efficacy of Mr. Bachelier’s composi- - 
tion there can be no doubt, as we have irrefra- 
gable and still existing testimony of it; nor . 
would it be difficult to estimate this hefore- 
hand, whea we consider the causes that pro= 
duce the gradual decay of the finest buildings 
in this capital, and the means of guarding 
against them. 

** Hard and fine grained calcareous stone, sus= 


ceptible of a greater or less degree of polish, is 


not liable to this alteration. It is therefore 
Owing to the nature of the stone commonly 
employed, which is of a loose and unequal 
texture, filled with cavities, and found by ana- 
lysis to contain 10 or 12 per cent of silex, and 
frequently 3 or 4 of oxyd of iron. The dif- 
ference of the stones from the quarries near 
Paris is evident from the tables of Mr. Ron- ‘ 
delet, in his Tréatise on the Art of Building; 
where we see, for example, that what is called 
the grianard.of Passy is of the specific gravity 
of 2-402, and supports a weight of 6750 kil.; 
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while the lambourde of St. Germain has only 
1560 sp. grav., and is crushed by a weight of 


g21 kil. The prices of these two kinds of, 


stone differ too in the proportion of 26 to 10. 
«© Itis not at all strange that the little spider 
called by Linnéus senoculata, the cellar spider 
of Geoffroy, should find on the surface of this 
stone a convenient situation to shelter itself, 
deposit its eggs, and spread the nets in which 
it awaits its prey. Its web extends circularly 
round the cavity, that serves as its den, form- 
ing round spots ef 3 or 4 cent. QJ in, or 14) 
radius. It is not thirty years since the hotel 
des monnoies. was built, and I have counted 


no less than sixty-eight of these dark gray spots 


on one of the pillars of the vestibule. Similar 
ones are found not only on the stone, but 
on the coatings of plaster, and on the walls 
covered with common stucco. It is particu- 


larly in the joints and angles that the insect 


begins to fix itself. I have seen several on 
wails, the stucco of which had been coated 
afresh within less than seven years. ‘These 
spots at length form a continued coat, retain- 
ing the sloughs of these insects, ihe remains of 


_ those on which they feed, and the dust raised 


by the wind, so that lichens soon take root in 
them. 

<< If it be asked, how is this to be prevented? 
the answer is easy.. By a composition that re- 
sists water, will adhere to the stone so as not 
to seale off, has a sufficient degree of consist- 
ency to stop the pores accurately, is liquid 
enough to be spread as a wash, and uniformly 
to ice over, as it were, all the saliant and in- 
dented parts without thickening the angles or 
blunting the edges, and lastly which gives to 
the assemblage of coarse grains the smooth 
surface of polishable stones, in which it ap- 
pears these insects cannot nestle. And ‘his 
we think may be expected from Mr. Bache- 
lier’s stucco. 

«« Meantime I must observe, that, in the pre- 
sent state of our chemical knowledge, other 
means of fulfilling these conditions may be 
pointed out. We know, for instance, that 
phosphat of .lime is one of the most fixed 
combinations: it would be sufficient, there- 
fore, to wash over the stone with phosphoric 
acid more or less diluted, or with phosphat of 
lime, lead, magnesia, &c., held in solution by 
an excess of their acid, to give it a sort of co- 
vering that would render it as unalterable as 
the stone of Logozan in Estramadura. It is 
equally known that sulphat of barytes resists 
all agents in the humid way; and we might 
certainly coat the stone with this earthy salt, 
by first impregnating it with a solution of sul- 
phat of iron, zinc, magnesia, alumine, &c., 
and immediately washing it over with barytes 
water. The insolubility of oxalats and tar- 
trats of lime, and the adhesion they contract 


~ by deposition even on polished substances, sug- 


gest processes for washes not less solid, as the 
acids added to these salts to render them tem- 
porarily soluble, saturating themselves with 
their base from the substance of the stone 
itself, would not fail to connect together all 


the grains, fill up their intervals, and com- 
pletely close the pores. Trials made with a 
view to ascertain the justice of this reasoning 
have confirmed the expectation of a success- 
ful result; since on the most porous stones 
they have produced a surface, on which the | 
eye could see no appearance of coating, but 
which, being rubbed with wet black cloth till 
the cloth showed signs of wear, was not in the 
least soiled by it. 

«« Preparations of this kind, however, would. 
be much more expensive than Bachalier’s 
stucco, so that their use must be restricted to 
the preservation of sculpture of extreme deli- 
cacy. 

‘* For farther satisfaction trials have been 
made with different kinds of stone, and stucco 
made in imitation of Bachelier’s. ‘These have 
given rise to the following observations. 

«© 7, All the compositions in which alum 
water was employed soiled the fingers, and 
were washed off by water. . 

«©, The cheese that acquires the greatest 
consistency with dry substances is that which 
is almost entirely deprived of the butyraceous 
and wheyey parts. Mr. d’Arcet, in the paper 
already quoted, had remarked, that these were 
more detrimental than useful, that painting 
with milk would not resist water, and that the 
cheese called fromage 4 la pie might be used 
after it had grown dry, though less advan- 
tageously than when fresh made and well 
drained. 

«© 3, A mixture of this cheese with lime 
simply forms a paste that adheres but slightly 
even to coarse grained stone, and not at all to 
paper. 

_ «4, Calcined gypsum, which in asmall dose 
facilitates the union of: the lime and cheese, 
renders the paste hard and clotty if it be used 
in too large proportion. : 

«©5, It had appeared that whiting, which is 
vsed in paper hangings, might be admitted 
into the preparation: but it was found that if 
this earthy substance, which in a process de- 
scribed by Mr. d’Arcet is carried to twenty 
times the weight of the lime, may be used 
with success for inside work, it would make 
too thick a coat, and would not adhere so 
strongly to the stone. 

«6. ‘The addition of avery little ochre, or red 
oyxd of iron, to this preparation, will give it 
such a tint as’may be wished, without altering 
its properties. 

«‘ The proportion of cheese must depend in 
some measure on the state in which it is, and 
cannot be determined precisely out by the con- 
dition of making a soft paste. A fourth of the 
weight of the solid matters appears to be a suf- 
ficient quantity of cheese fresh from the press. 

«The quantity of lime to be used at once 
being determined on, it is to be slaked in as 
little water as possible, but enough to make it 
pass through a sieve not very fine, in order to 
separate the parts that will not slake, This is to 
be triturated with the cheese to the consistence 
of a soft, smooth, and coherent paste. To 
this are to be added the calcined gypsum and 
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the white lead, which must not be adulterated 

with chalk, and by farther grinding on the 

stone with a little water the whole is be re- 
duced to a pap, rather thick than fluid, Lastly, 
it is to be diluted with common water the mo- 

ment of using it, which is to be done with a 

paipter’s or varnisher’s brush.” . 

_ STUCK. The pret. and part. pass. of stick. 
Stucx.s, A thrust (Shakspeare). 
STU/CKLE. s, A number of sheaves laid 

together in the field to dry (Ainsworth). 

~ STUD. s. (peunu, Saxon.) 1. A post; a stake 

(Mortimer). 2, Anail witha large head driven 

for ornament; any ornamental knob or pro- 

tuberance (Swift). 3. (prove, Saxon.) A col- 

lection of breeding horses and mares (Temple). 
fo Stun. v. a. (from the noun.) To adorn 

with studs aad shining knobs (Shakspeare). 

STUD-BOOK, a repository of the pedigree of 
horses, transmitted {rom one generation to an- 
other, and preserved by the proprietor of every 
racing stud of eminence in the kingdom; in 
which may be retraced. the exact lineal descent 
of each horse or mare, from the earliest time 
in which racing blood began to become f.s ¥on- 
able. From a large collection of these, Mr. 
Weatherby has given to the public a full and 
well-authenticated pedigree of between. four 
and five thousand of thé best bred horses that 
have raced and covered in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. , 

STU/DENT, s.. (studens, Lat.) A man 
given *to books; a scholar; a bookish man 
(Watts)... yt, 

STU’DIED. a. (from study.) 1. Learned; 

ersed in any study ; qualified by study (Bacon). 

Having any particular inclination (Shak- 

eare). 

STU/DIER. a. 

des (Tillotson). 

STU’DIOUS. a. (studicux, Fr. studiosus, 
Lat.) :1. Given to books and contemplation ; 
given to learning (Locke). 2. Diligent; busy 
(Lickel). 3. Attentive to; careful (Dryden), 
4, Contemplative; suitable to meditation 
(Milton), . 

STU’DIOUSLY. ad. (from. studious.) 1. 
_ Contemplatively; with close application to 
Hterature. 2, Diligently; carefully ; attentively 
(Atterbury). ' ; 

STU’DIOUSNESS. s. (from studious.) Ad- 
diction to study. . 

STU’/DY. s. (séudium, Latin.) 1, Appli- 
cation of mind to books and learning (Vat). 
2. Perplexity ; deep cogitation (Bacon). . 3. 
Attention; meditation ; contrivance (Shaks.). 
4, Any particular kind of learning (Bacon), 
&. Subject of attention (Law). 6. Apartment 
appropriated to literary employment ( Cluren.). 

oSru’Dy. v. n. (studio, Latin.) 1. To 
think with very close application; to muse 

CSwift). 2. 'To endeavour diligently (Thess.). 
Zo Stu'py.v,a. 1. To apply the mind to 

(Locke). 2. 'To consider attentively ( Dryden). 

3. To learn by application (Shakspeare)- 

STUFF. s. (stoffe, Dutch.) 1. Any matter 

or body (Davies). 2. Materials out of which 

any thing is made (LZoscommon). 3, Furni- 


v 
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(from study.) One who stu- 


‘square. 


STU | 
ture; goods (Cowley). 4: That which fills 
any thing (Shakspeare). 5. Essence; elemental 
part (Shakspeare), 6.. Any mixture or medi- 
cine (Shakspeare). 7. Cloth:or texture of any 
kind. 8. Texture of wool thinner and slighter 
than cloth (Bacon). 9. Matter or thing, In 
contempt (Dryden). pothkis 

To Sturr. v.a. (from the noun.) 1. To fill 
very full with any thing (Gay), 2. To fill to 
uneasiness (Shakspeare). 3. To thrust into 
any thing (Bacon). 4. To fill by being put 
into any thing (Dryden). 5. To swell out by - 
putting something in (Shakspeare). 6. To fill 
with something improper or superfluous (Cla- 
rendon). 7. To obstruct the organs of scent 
or respiration (Shakspeare). 8.-To fill meat 
with something of high relish (King). 9. To 
form by stuffing (Swaft). » wits 

To StuFr.v.n. To feed gluttonously (Szwi/t). 

STU/FFING. s. (from stuff.) 1. That by 
which any thing is filled (Hale). 2. Relishing 
ingredients put into meat (Mortimer). 

STUHLWEISSEN BURG, atown of Hun- 
gary, and the see of a bishop, situate in marshy 
ground, occasioned by the river Sarwitz. . It 
was formerly the place for the coronation of 
the kings, and generally also of their interment; 
but it is much decayed, since its works were 
dismantled in 1792.. The number’ of inha- 
bitants is estimated at 11,000. It is 30 miles 
5.W. of Buda, and 80S. E. of Presburg. Lon, 
18. 28 E. Lat. 47. 18 N. 31 

STUKE. See Stucco. S66? ance 

STUKELEY (Dr. William), a celebrated. 
antiquarian, descended from, an ancient family 
in Lire Inshire, was born at Holbeach in 1687,. 
and educated in Bene’t college, Cambridge. 
While an under-graduate, he often indulged a 
strong propensity to drawing and designing ; 
but made physic his principal study, and first: 
began to practise at Boston in his native coun- 
ty. In 1717 he removed to London, where, 
on the recommendation of Dr, Mead, he was 
soon after elected a fellow. of the Royal So- 
ciety: he was one of the first who revived that — 
of the Antiquarians in 1718, and was their 
secretary for many years during his residence in 
town. In 1729 he took holy orders by the en- 
couragement of archbishop Wake; and was 
soon after presented by lord-chancellor King 
with the living of All-Saints in Stamford. . In 
1741 he became one of the founders of the 
Egyptian Society, which brought him ac- © 
quainted with the benevolent duke of Monta-: 
gue, oue of the members; who prevailed on 
him to leave Stamford, and presented him to 
the living of St. George the Martyr, Queen. 
fle died of a stroke of the palsy in. 
1705. In his physical capacisy, his Dissertation 
on the Spleen was well. received ; and his Iti- 
nerarium Curiosum, the first fruit of his juve~ 
nile excursions, was a good specimen of what 
was to he expected from his riper age. His 
great. learning, and profound: researches into. 
the dark remains of antiquity, enabled him to 
publish many elaborate and curious works: his. 
friends used to call him the arch-druid of. hig 
age, His discourses, intitled Palwographia. 


STU 


‘Sacra, on the vegetable creation, bespeak him 


a botanist, philosopher, and divine. 
STULTIYLOQUENCE. s. (stuléus aad lo- 


— quentia, Latin.) Foolish talk. 


~STUM. s. (stum, Swedish.) 1. Wine yet 
unfermented ; must (Addison). 2. New wine 
used to raise fermentation in dead and vapid 
wines (Ben Jonson)... 3. Wine revived by a 
new fermentation (Huwdzbras). 

_ To Stum. v.a. (from the noun.) To renew 
wine by mixing fresh wine and raising a new 
fermentation (Floyer). 

To STU’MBLE. v. xn. (from tumble.) 1.'To 
trp in walking (Prior). 2. To slip; to err; 
to slide into crimes or blunders (Milton). 3. 
To strike against by chance; to light,on by 
chance (Ray). . 
- To Stu'MBLE. v. a. 
gress ; to make to trip or stop. 
boggle; to offend (Locke). 

. Soar mand. s. (from the verb.) 1. A trip in 
walking. 2. A blunder; a failure (L’ Es¢r.). 

STU’MBLER. s. (from stumble.) One that 
stumbles (Herbert). | | 

STUMBLING, in a horse, occurs either 
naturally or accidentally. ‘The fore-legs of a 
stumbling horse are too. straight, so that he is 
not able to use them with proper freedom. To 


1. To obstruct in pro- 
2. ‘To make to 


shoe a horse which stumbles is a nice point. 


You must shoe him quite contrary to those 
horses which tread only upon the toes of their 
hind-feet ; for you must take down his toe-very 
much, and also shorten it, that he may not 
meet so easily with impediments and stones 
upon the highways. Solleysel and others ad- 
vise this, though we doubt its efficacy. 
STU/MBLINGBLOCK.  Srv’msriine- 
STONE. s. (from stumble.) Cause of stumbling ; 
cause of errour (Burne). 
STUMP. s. (stumpe, Dan. stompe, Dutch.) 
‘The part of any solid body remaining after the 
rest is taken away (Drayton). 
, STU/MPY.s. (from stump.) Full of stumps ; 
hard ; stiff. A bad word (Mortimer)... 
- To STUN. v. a. (pcunan, Saxon.) 
eonfound or dizzy with noise (Cheyne). 2.'Yo 
make senseless or dizzy with a blow (Dryd.). 
STUNG. The pret. and part. pass. of sting. 
STUNK. The preterit of stink. 
ToSTUNT. v. n. (stunta, Islandic.). To 


hinder from growth (Pope). 


STUPE. s. (stupa, Latin.) Cloth or flax 


‘dipped in warm medicaments, and applied to 


a hurt or sore (JViseman). i 
- To Stupe. v. a. (from the noun.) To fo- 


ment; to dress with stupes (Wiseman). 


_STUPEFA’CTION, s. (stupefactus, Lat.) 
Insensibility ; dulness; stupidity (South). 
STUPEFA’CTIVE. a. (from stupefactus, 


Lat.) Causing insensibility; dulling ; obstruet- 


ing the senses ; narcotic; opiate (Bacon). 
- STUPE’NDOUS. a. (stupendus, Latin.) 
Wonderful ; amazing ; astonishing eae 


-STUD’PID. a. (stupidus, Latin.) 1. Dull; 


“wanting sensibility; wanting apprehension ; 
heavy; sluggish of understanding (Dryden). 


2. Performed without skill or genius (Swift)... 


LivLo, 


ro ak ti, 
STUPI'DITY. s. (stupiditas, Latin.) Dul- 


ness.; heaviness of mind; sluggishness of un- 
derstanding (Dryden). . uy 

STU’/PIDLY. ad, (from stupid.) 1. With 
suspension or inactivity. of understanding 
(Milton). 2. Dully; without. apprehension 
(Dryden). ie 

STU/PIFIER. ss. 
which causes stupidity. 

To STU/PIFY. v. a. (stupefacio, Latin. Tt. 
should therefore be spelled stupefy.) To make 
stupid; to deprive of sensibility (Sowth). 

STU’/POR. s. (Latin.) Suspension or dimi- 
nution of sensibility (Arbuthnot). 

To STU/PRATE. v, a. (stupro, Latin.) To 
ravish ; to violate. 

STUPRA/TION., s. (stupratio, from stupro, 
Latin.) Rape; violation (Brown). 

STURA, a new department of France, in- 
cluding part of Piedmont. . It has its name 
from a river, which rises on the W. border and 
flows by Coni and Fossano to Cherasco, where 
it joins tke Tanaro. ‘I'he capital is Coni. 

SLPU/RDILY. ad. (from sturdy.) 1.Stoutly; 
hardily. 2. Obstinately ; resolutely (Donne). ° 

STU’RDINESS. s. (from sturdy.) 1. Stout- 
ness; hardiness (Locke). 2. Brutal strength. 

STU/RDY. a. (estourdi, Fr.) 1. Hardy ; 
stout ; brutal; obstinate (Dryden), 2. Strong ; 
forcible (Sidney).. 3, Stiff; stout (Wotton). 

STURGEON, in ichthyology. See Act- 
PENSER.. ‘ 

STURK. s. (yzyne, Saxon.) A young ox or 
heifer (Bailey). 

STURM, Sturmivus (John Christopher), a 
noted German mathematician and philosopher, 
was born at Hippolstein in 1635. He becanie 
professor of philosophy-and mathematics at 
Altdorf, where he died in 1703, at 68 years of 
age. 

He was author of several useful works on 
mathematics and philosophy, the most esteemed 
of which are, 1. his Mathesis enucleata, in 
one vol. 8vo; 2. Mathesis Juvenilis, intwo large 
volumes 8vo; 3. Collegium Experimentale, sive 
Curiosum, in quo primaria Seculi superioris [n- 
venta et Experimenta Physico-Mathematica, 
Speciatim Campane Urinatorie, Camere ob- 
scure, Tubi Torricelliani, seu Baroscopii, 
Antliz Pneumatice, Thermometrorum Phx- 
nomena et Effecta; partim ac aliis jampridem 
exhibita, parti noviter istis superaddita,, &c. 
in one large volume 4to, Norimberg, 1701. 

This is a very curious work, containing’ a 
multitude of interesting experinrents, neatly il- 
lustrated. by copper-plate figures, printed upon 
almost every page, by the side of the letter- 
press. Of these, the 10th experiment is an im- 
provement on father Lana’s project for navi- 
gating a small vessel suspended in the atmo- — 
sphere by several globes exhausted of air. 

STURNUS. Stare; starling.. In zoology, 
a genus of the class aves, order passeres.  Biil 
subulate, angular, depressed, biuntish ; the 
upper mandible entire; somewhat open at the 
edges ; nostrils surrounded with a prominent 
rim; tongue notched, pointed; Seventeen 


(from stupify.) That 


STURNUS. 


species, scattéred over the globe ; two only com- 
mon to our own country. Wershall give a few 
examples, ' | 

1. S.’vulgaris. Common starling. Bill yel- 
Jowish ; body black, with white dots. Inhabits 
Europe, Asia, and America, and common to 
our own country. Nine inches long. Thése 
birds are distinguished ‘by a strong appetite for 
society. During the winter months, they crowd 
together in such close and well arranged batta- 
lions, that no bird of prey dares to penetrate 
their ranks. This manner of flight, which de- 
fends them against the rapacious birds, renders 
them a more easy prey to the wiles of the birds 
catcher, who dispatches among them a number 
of birds of their own kind, each having a glued 
thread tied*to its leg, by which some of them 
are entangled, and breught tothe ground. 

Their love of society not only prompts them 
to associate with birds of their own species, but 
also with others nowise allied to their tribe. In 


spring and autumn, they are frequently seen in. 


company with crows and choughs, and some-~ 
times even flocking with pigeons. It is, how- 
ever, principally towards the night that the 
starlings unite in very large companies, as if to 
put themselves in sufficient force to brave its 
dangers. Then they assemble in a flock, and 
after various evolutions, rush with impetuosity 
into the midst of the thicket, where they spend 
the evening with copious chattering, till dark- 
ress puts an end to their conversation.. In the 
morning, about day-break, this noisy confer- 
ence is resumed, till they depart or separate in 
search of food. . 

The pairing season among these birds com- 
mences in March; but as in other instances, 
the tender union is accomplished by force, and 
decided by combat. The females have no 
choice; they stand at a distance, spectators of 
the battles they occasion, and tamely yield 
themselves up, as the reward of superior bra- 
very or strength. After fecundation, they lay 
four or five eggs, of a pale green, in a nest con- 
structed in the hollow of a tree, in a ruinous 
edifice, or cliff of a rock. 

They are seldom at the trouble of building 
for themselves, but generally take possession of 
the deserted nest of some other bird, Even 
the repairs that may be necessary are carried 
on in a very slovenly manner: a few dried 
leaves, or piles of withered grass, overlaid with 
moss, are all that the starling deems necessary 
for the accommodation of its family. When 
the nest is in a dove-house, as sometimes is the 
case, or in the hole of a rock, still less art is 
bestowed in constructing it. 

The old ones, as well as the young, live upon 
insects and worms, and their flesh is so remark - 
ably bitter as to be scarcely eatable. To this 
kind of food they add corn, and every kind of 
earden fruit, as often as their residence happens 
to be in a cultivated country. Raisins and 


cherries are supposed to be the best correctives 


of the bitterness of their flesh, which is occa- 


sioned by the excessive quantities of bile see: 


creted in their livers. 


‘in the interior regions of North America. 


Their docility, and the beauty of their plus 
mage, have rendered them great favourites. 
They have been often taught to speak and sing 
song-tunes: and it must be confessed that the 
muscles and organs of the throat seem flexible, 
and proper for every kind of articulation. Their 
vocal powers are, however, mostly acquired by 
education; and, in the domestic state, they 
support a musical character much better than 
in the wild. . The feathers on the head, neck, 
and upper part of the back, are black, varied 
with a beautiful green and purple, according as 
they are opposed to different lights; the form 
of the feathers in general being long and nar- 
row, tipped at the point with small spots of — 
yellow or white. . 

There is in the productions of nature a con- 
tinual tendency to variety, which is clearly ex- 
emplified in most of the tribes of birds, and 
which the distinct and almost insulated cha- 
racters of the starling have not been able to 
defeat. There are some of this genus black, 
others white, and others still, which display 
the various mixture of those two colours. 
White and black starlings are said to have been 
found in the same nest. 

2. S. Capensis. Cape starling. Blackish, 
beneath and sides of the head white. Inhabits 
the Cape of Good Hope: size of the last.. The 
black and white, which are the only colours of — 
this bird, are distributed in a manner similar to 
those of our pies. The bill is thicker and 
longer than that of the European starling, and 
its distinguishing marks are two large white 
spots of a round form on each side of the head: — 
in the middle of these are placed the two 
ears. | ; 

3.S. Ludovicianus. Louisiane'starling. The 
starlings of Louisiana are observed in vast flocks 
B 
their manner of flight, as well as their hanes 
they indicate a near approach to our European 
kinds. The lower parts of the body ave yellow, 
the upper brownish grey; and they are distin- 
guished by a largeark-coloured spot upon the — 
breast. There are various other birds allied to’ 
the starling, in Mexico, and in several parts of 
South America. The American starlings are 
inferior to those of Europe in the powers of 
song; but an ingenious naturalist. has made a 
good apology for this defect, by alleging, that as 
all the American birds have hoarse voices, and 
as the starling only acquires his music by imi-» 
tation, he must, of course, in America, be a 
harsh performer. He even insinuates that our 
starling, were he transported among these 
screaming tribes, would lay aside his vocal — 
notes, and join in their grating strains. 

4, S. cinclus. Water-ouzel. Crake. Black; 
breast white; chin white; tail black ; belly 
ferrugineus, in the young bird white ; legs pale: 
blue before, black behind. Inhabits Europe | 
and Northern Persia, and found in our own 
country. Seven and a quarter inches long: 
frequents waters, and feeds on aquatic insects’ 
and the smaller fishes; is very solitary, and 
breeds in the holes of banks ; making a curious — 


or Try, 


nest. of hay and fibres of roots, lined with 
dead leaves, and having an entrance of green 
moss. 

STUTGARD, a city of Suabia, capital of 
the duchy of Wirtemburg. It is surrounded 


by walls and ditches, and has an ancient castle, . 


with a rich cabinet of curiosities, a ducal pa- 
lace, an orphan house, a college, a ducal aca- 
demy and observatory, a military academy, and 
one of the largest libraries in Germany. It has 
manufactures of silks, stockings, ribands, &c. 
and around it are innumerable vineyards and 
gardens. The streets are narrow in the city, 
_ and the houses generally of wood; but there 


are fine houses, and straight streets, in one of : 


the suburbs. Stutgard was taken by the French 
in June 1796, and in November 1799. It is 
seated in a plain among mountains, near the 
river Neckar, 36 miles E. of Baden, and 52 
N.E. of Strasburg. Lon. 9. 21 E. Lat. 48. 
44,.N. 

To STUT. ToStrvu’rre|r. wv. n. (stutten, to 
hinder, Dutch.) To speak with hesitation ; to 
stammer (Bacon). 

STU/TTER. Sro‘rrerer. s. (from stut.) 
One that speaks with hesitation; a stammerer 
(Bacon). | 
| STY. s. (peige, Saxon.) 1. A cabin to keep 
hogs in (King). 2. Any place of bestial de- 
bauchery (Milton). 3. A humour in the eye- 


lid. . 
_ ToSry. v. ¢. (from the noun.) To shut up 
ina sty (Shakspeare). 

Lo Sty. v.n. To soars to ascend (Spenser): 


STYE or Sty tue, a small but painful in- 
flammation upon the eyelid. 

STY’GIAN. a. (stygius, Latin.) Hellish ; 
infernal ; pertaining to Styx, one of the poeti- 
cal rivers of hell (Milton). 

STYLE. s. (stylus, Latin.) 1. Manner of 
writing with regard to language (Swift). 2. 
Manner of speaking appropriate to particular 
characters (Shakspeare). 3. Mode of painting 
(Reynolds). 4. It is likewise applied to music. 
5. Title; appellation (Clarendon). 6. Course 


of writing. Unusual (Dryden). 7. Srv xe of . 


Court, is properly the practice observed by any 
court in its way of proceeding (Ayliffe). 8. A 
pointed iron used anciently in writing on tables 
of wax. Q. Any thing with a sharp point; as 
a graver, the pin of a dial (Brown). 

STYLE. (from ofyaes,a column.) In botany, 
pars pistilli, stigma elevans a germine: or, as 
itis expressed in another passage of Philos. Bot. 
—pes stigmatis, connectens illud cum germine. 

_ The middle portion of the pistil, connecting the 
_ Stigma with the germ. It is called by some 
English botanists the shaft. We are to attend 
to the number, proportion, situation, division, 

and figure of rs | 

The most common figures are—1. Capillary, 
ot hair-shaped. 2. Filiform, or thread-shaped. 

3. Cylindric. 4. Subulate, or awl-shaped. 5. 
Clavate, or club-shaped. 

_In situation they may be—1. Erect, or up- 
right. 2. Declined, or bending down. 3. As- 
cending, or bending up. 

_ STYLE, in chronology, a. particular manner 


ST Y 


of counting time; as the Old Style, the New 
Style. See CALENDAR. 

Old Style, is the Julian manner >of com-) 
puting, as instituted by Julius Cesar, in which 
the mean year consists of 3651 days. 

New Siyle, is the Gregorian manner of 
computation, instituted by pope Gregory the 
13th, in the year 1582, and is used by most 
catholic countries, and many other states of 
Europe. 

The Gregorian, or new style, agrees with the 
true solar year, which contains only 365 days 
5 hours 49 minutes. In the year of Christ 200, 
there was no difierence of styles. In the year 
1582, when the new style was first introdaced, 
there was a difference of 10 days. At -present: 
there are 12 days difference, and accordingly at 
the diet of Ratisbon, in the year 1700, it was 
decreed by the body of protestants of the em- 
pire, that 11 days should be retrenched from the: 
old style, to accommodate it for the future to 
the new. And the same regulation has since 
passed into Sweden, Denmark, and into Eng- 
land,. where it was established in the year 1752, 
when it was enacted, that in all dominions be- 
longing to the crown of Great Britain, the sup- 
patation, according to which the year of our 
Lord begins on the 25th day of March, shall 
not be used from. and after the last day ef De- 
cember 1751; and that from thenceforth, the 
Ist day of January every year shall be reckoned 
to be the first day of the year: and that the na- 
tural day next immediately following the ed day 
of September 1752, shali be accounted the 14th 
day of September, omitting the 11 intermediate 
nominal days of the common calendar. It is 
farther enacted, that all kinds of writings, &c. 
shall bear date according-to the new method of 
computation, and that all courts and meetings, 
&c. feasts, fasts, &cc. shall be held and observed 
accordingly. And for preserving the calendar 
in the same regular course for the future, it is 
enacted, that the several years of our Lord 1800, 
1900, 2100, 2200, 2300, &c. except only every 
400th year, of which the year 2600 shall he the 
first, shall be common years of 365 days, and 
that the years 2600, 2400, 2800, &c. and every 
other 400th year from the year 2000 inclusive, ' 
shall be leap years, consisting of 306 days. See 
BrssextTiLe and CALENDAR. 

To STYLE. v. uw. (from the noun.) To call; 
to term; to name (Milton). 

STYLEPHORUS, in zoology, a genus of 
the class pisces, order apodalia. Eyes pedun-) 
culated, standing on a short, thick cylinder; 
snout lengthened, directed upwards, retractile 
towards the head by means of a membrane ; 
mouth supposed to be without teeth; gills three 
pair beneath the throat; pectoral fins small ; 
dorsal as long as the back ; caudal short with 
spinous rays; body very long, compressed. One 
species only, S. chordatus, with»its snout con- 
nected to the back part of the head by a flexible 
leathery duplicature, which permits it to be ex- 
tended so that the mouth points upwards, or to . 


» fall back so as to be received into a sort of case 


formed by the upper part of the head; eyes 


. close to each other, and with the short columns 


SYTVY: 
of'a clear chesnut brown, with a coppery gloss; 
below the head on each side a considerable 


compressed semicircular space, the fore-part of 
which is bounded by the gill-cover, which 


seems to consist of a moderately strong mem- 


brane; body gradually diminishing as it ap- 
proaches the tail, which terminates in a process 
or string of enormous length, ending in a very 
fine point ; pectoral fins small, situate behind 
the cavity on each side the thorax; caudal fin 
with five spinous rays. 

Inhabits the West Indian seas: whole length 
about thirty-two inches, of which the process 
at the end of the tail measures twenty-two ; 
body rich silvery; flexible part belonging to the 
snout bruwn; fins and caudal process paler 
brown. | 

SPYLET, a small and dangerous kind of 
poniard, which may be concealed in the hand ; 
and having a triangular blade. | 

STYLIFORM. (styliformis, from stylus, a 
bodkin, and forma, a likeness.) Shaped likeu 
~ bodkin or style. ; 

STYLO. Names compounded of this word 
belong to muscles which are attached to the 
styloid process of the temporal bone; as, 

S. GLOssuS. (musculus styloglossus.) A 
muscle, situated between the lower jaw and os 
hyoides laterally, which draws the tongue aside 
aad backwards. It arises tendinous and fleshy 
from the styloid process, and from the ligament 
which connects that process to the angle of the 
lower jaw, and is inserted into the root of the 
tongue, runs along its sides, and is insensibly 
lost near its tip. 

S. HYOIDEUS. (musculus hyoideus.) A 
muscle, situated between the lower jaw and os 
hyoides laterally, which pulls the os hyoides to 
one side and a little upwards. 

It is a small, thin, fleshy muscle, situated 
between the styloid process and os hyoides, un- 
der the posterior belly and middle tendon of 
the digastricus,-near the upper edge of that 
muscle. 

It arises by a long thin tendon, from the 
basis and posterior edge of the styloid process, 
and, descending in an oblique direction, ts in- 
serted into the lateral and anterior part of the 
os hyoides, near its horn. 

The fleshy belly of this muscle is usually per- 
forated, on one or both sides, for the passage of 
the middle tendon of the digastricus. 

Sometimes, though not always, we find an- 
other smalier muscle placed before the stylo- 
hyoideus, which, from its having nearly the 
same origin and insertion, and the same use, ‘is 
called stylo-hyoideus-alter. It seems to have 
been first known to Enstachius; so that 
Douglas was not aware of this circumstance, 
when he placed it amongst the muscles dis- 
covered by himself. It arises from the apex of 
the styloid process, and sometimes, by a broad 
and thin aponeurosis, from the inner and pos- 
terior part of the angle of the lower jaw, and 
is inserted into the appendix or little horn of 
the os hyoides. 


The use of these muscles is to pull the os 


hyoides to one side, and a lattle upwards. 


-two not viscid. 


sTY 

S. HYOIDEUS ALTER. 
OIDEUS. 

S. MASTOID FORAMEN. A hole between’ 
the styloid and mastcid process of the temporal 
bone, through which the portio dura of the’ 
autitory nerve passes to the temples. 

S. PHARYNGEUS. (musculus pharyngeus.) 
A muscle, situated between the lower jaw and~ 
os hyoides laterally, which dilates and raises the 
pharynx and thyroid cartilage upwards. It arises | 
fleshy from the root of the styloid process, ‘and 
is inserted into the side of the pharynx and back © 
part of the thyroid cartilage. ‘ 

STYLOSANTHES, in botany, a genus of 
the class diadelphia, order decandria. Calyx ~ 
tubular, very long, bearing the corol; germ 
under the corol ; loment one or two-jointed, 
hooked. | Five species: for the most part viscid | 
plants of the West Indies and America; one or’ 


See STYLo-ny-" 


STYPHELIA, in botany, a genus of the” 
class pentandria, order monogynia. Calyx im- 
bricate, corol tubular, stamens inserted into the 
throat; drupe five-celled ; seeds two together. ° 
Nine species; natives of New Holland or New _ 


Zealand. : 


STYPTICS. (styptica, sup», to adstringe.) ’ 
A term given, to those substances which possess 
the power of stopping hemorrhages, such as’” 
turpentine, alum, &c. ' 

STYPTYCITY. s. The power of stanching * 
blood. 

STYRAX. Storax. In botany, a genus of * 
the class deeandria, order monogynia. Calyx 
inferior ; corol funnel-form ; drupe two-seeded. _ 
Four species, of which two are cultivated for’ 
the warm resinous gum that exudes from then. 
These are, : 

1. S. officinale. Officinal storax. Leaves © 
ovate, villous underneath ; racemes simple, 
shorter than the leaves ; flowers white, five or 
six ina bunch. The tree rises in its native situa- 
tion twelve or fourteen feet high. The common ° 
storax is the inspissated resin from this species. 
‘here are two kinds of storax to be found in 
the shops ; the one is usually in irregular com- * 
pact masses, free from impurities, of a reddish — 
brown appearance, and interspersed with * 
whitish tears, somewhat Irke gum ammoniac 
or benzoin ; it is extremely fragrant, ‘and upon ‘ 
the application of heat readily melts. This has ° 
been called storax in lump, red storax ; and in 
separate tears, storax in tears. The other kind, ® 
which is called the common storax, is in large 
masses, very light, and bears no external resem- _ 
blance whatever to the former storax, as it-_ 
seems almost wholly composed of dirty’ saw 
dust, caked together by resinous matter. Storax 
was formerly used in catarrhal complaints, ° 
coughs, asthmas, obstructions, &c. In the = 
present practice it 1s almost totally disregarded, 
notwithstanding it is an efficacious remedy in * 
nervous diseases. ‘The tree is a native of - 
Syria. . 4 

2. S. benzoin. Gum benjamin tree. Leaves 
oblong, pointed, downy underneath ; racemes * 
compound, as long as the leaves,’ A native of ° 
Suntatra. . Gum benjamin is the resin.exuding 


SUB 

from.its bark ; for the medical virtues of which 
‘see the article BEnzoin. | 
_ STYRAX CALAMITA. See-STYRAX. 

STYRAX LIQUIDA. See LrquiDAMBRA. 

STYRAX OFFICINALIS. ‘The systematic 
pame of the tree which affords the solid styrax. 
Dee STYRAX. 
ad LAE Sg: ah a, 
vil. 

STYX, a small river of Nonacris in Arcadia, 
whose waters were so cold and venomous, that 
they proved fatal to such as drank of them. 
They even consumed iron, and broke all vessels. 
The wonderful properties of this water sugzested 
the idea that it was a river of hell, especially 
when it disappeared in the earth a little below 
its fountain head. The gods always swore by 
the Styx, an oath if any of the gods had vio- 
lated, Jupiter obliged them to drink the waters 
of the Styx, which lulled them for one whole 
year in a senseless stupidity; for the nine fol- 
Prive years they were deprived of the ambrosia 
and the nectar of the gods; and after the expira- 
tion of the years of their punishment, they were 
restored to the assembly of the deities, and all 
their original privileges. 

SUABIA, a circle of Germany, bounded on 
the N. by Franconia and the circle of Lower 


To forge on an an- 


Rhine, W. by that circle and Alsace, 5. by 


Swisserland, and E. by Bavaria. It contains 
the duchy of Wirtemburg, the margravate of 
Baden, the principalities of Hoenzoilern, Oetin- 
gen, Furstenburg, Mindelheim, Augsburg, and 
Constance, also Burgau, Brisgau, and some 
other territories. 

SUAKEM or SuaquamM, a seaport and 
the capital of the county of Abex, seated ona 
small island of the same name, in the Red sea. 
li is the residence of a Turkish governor under 
the bashaw of Cairo, and was once a very 
flourishing place, but is now gone to decay. 
Lon. 37.55 E. Lat. 19. 56 N. 

* SUA/SIBLE-. a. (from swadeo, Latin.) Easy 
to.be persuaded. — 

SUA’SIVE. a. (from suadeo, Lat.) Having 
power to persuade (South). 


SUA/SORY. a. (suasorius, Latin.) Having 
tendency to persuade. | 

~~ SUA'VITY.s. (suaviéas, Lat.) 1. Sweetness 
to the senses (Brown). 2. Sweetness to the 
mind. 

SUB, in composition, is used frequently for 
almost, nearly, somewhat, thereabouts, ap- 
proaching to, most commonly. We must con- 
sider the meaning of the word to which it is 
the prefix, in order to determine which of the 
English adverbs we should prefer. In some 
cases perhaps we may preserve the Latin prefix: 
in others we may use the English termination 
ash: as subrotundus, roundish. Thought it were 
to have been wished, for distinction sake, that 
we might express the Latin sub by some of the 
foregoing adverbs ;-and the diminutive termina- 
tion usculus by ish. Thus subobtusus, some- 


what blunt; obtusiusculus, bluntish, Sub has. 


also occasionally the meaning of under, as in 
submarine, This word is frequently used in 


_ musical treatises in conjunction with the Greek: 


SUB 
names of the intervals, as sub-diapason, sub- 
diapente, sub-diatessaron, &c. 
SUBA‘CID. a. (sub and acidus, Lat.) Sour 
in a small degree (Arbuthnot). 
SUBA/CRID. a. (sub and acrid.) Sharp and 
pungent in a small degree (Ployer). 
0 SUBA/CT. v. a. (subactus, Latin.) To 
reduce; to subdue (Bacon). : 
SUBA/CTION. s. (sulactus, Latin.) The 
act of reducing to any state (Bacon). 
SU’BALTERN. a. (subalterne, Fr.) Infe= 
riour; subordinate; that in different respects is 
both superiour and inferiour (Swift). 
SUBALTERN, a subordinate officer, or one 
who discharges his post under the command 
and subject to the direction of another: such 
are lieutenants, sub-lieutenants, cornets, and 
evsigus, who serve under the captain; but cus- 
tom has now appropriated the term to those of 
mitch lower ranks, as serjeants, &c. We also 
say subaltern courts, jurisdictions, &c. such are 
those of inferior lords, with regard to the lord 
paramount ;.. hundred-courts with regard to 
county-courts, &c. EET £3 
SUBALTE/RNATE. a. (subalternus, Lat.) 
Succeeding by turns, ny 
SUBASTRIU’NGENT. a. (sub and astrin- 
gent.) Astringent in a small degree. ‘ 
SUBBE’ADLE. s. (sub ’and. beadle.) An 
under beadle-(Ayliffe). | ; 
SUBCELE’STIAL. a. (sub and celestial.) 
Placer beneath the heavens (Glanville). _ 
SUBCHA/‘NTER. s. (sub and chantor, sue 
centor, Latin.) The deputy of the precentor in 
a cathedral, - tee PER oe 
SUBCLA’VIAN. a. (sub and cluvis; Lat.) 
Under the armpit-or shoulder (Arluthnet). 
SUBCLAVIAN. ARTERY. (from Sul, under, 
and clavis, a key, because the clavicles were 
supposed to resemble the key of the ancients.) 
The right subclavian arises from the arteria in- 
nominata, and proceeds under the clavicie to 
the axilla. ‘The left subclavian arises from the 
arch of the aorta, and ascends under the left 
clavicle to the axilla. The subclavians in their 
course give off the internal mammary, the cer- 
vical, the vertebral, and the superior intercostal 
arteries. , 
SUBCLAVIUS. (musculus subclavius.) A 
muscle, situated on the anterior part of the tho- 
rax, which pulls the clavicle downwards and 
forwards. It arises tendinous from the cartilage 
that joins the first rib to the sternum, is insert- 
ed after becoming fleshy into the inferior part 
of the clavicle, which it occupies from within 
an iach of the sternum as far outwards as to Its 
connexion, by a hgament, with the coracoid 
rocess of the scapula. 
-SUBCONSTELLA’TION, s. (ub and con- 
stellation.) A subordinate or secondary cone - 
stellation (Brown). » 
SUBCO/NTRARY. a. (sub and contrary.) 
Contrary in an inferiour degree ( Watts). 
SUBCONTRARY POSITION, in geometry, is 
when two equiangular triangles AED, ABC, 
fig. 3, pl. 13, (see the article ANTIPARAL- 
LELS) are so placed as to have one common 
angle A at the vertex, and yet their bases not, 


5UB 
parallel, Consequently, the angles at the bases 
are equal, but on the contrary sides ; viz. the 
4E=2B, and ZD=ZC. 

If an oblique cone with a circular base whose 
diameter is dp, be so cut bya transverse plane, 
as to make, in the section ABC, through the 
vertex A, the ZE=2ZB,and 2D=ZC, then 
the cone is said to be cut by the transverse 
plane in a subcontrary position to the base BC ; 
and in this case the section whose diameter is 
DE is always a circle when BC is. 

SUBCORDATE, in botany, somewhat 
heart-shaped. 

- SUBCUTANEOUS. GLANDS. — These 
are sebaceous glands, lying under the skin, 
which they perforate by their excretory ducts. 

SUBDEA/CON. s. (subdiaconus, Lat.) In 
the Romish church, is the deacon’s servant 
(Ayliffe). 

SUBDE‘AN. s. (subdecanus, Latin.) The 
vicegerent of a dean (Ayliffe). 

SUBDECU’PLE. a. (suh and decuplus, 
Lat.) Containing one-part of ten. 

SUBDERISO/RIOUS. a. (sub and derisor, 
Latin.) Seoffing or ridiculing with tenderness 
(More). 

-SUBDITI/TIOUS. a. (subdititius, Lat.) 
Put secretly in the place of something else. 

To SUBDIVE/RSIFY. v. a. (sub and di- 
versify.) To diversify again what is already 
diversified (fale). 

To SUBDIVIDE. v. a. (sub and divide.) 
To dividea part into yet more parts (Ruscom- 


mon). 

SUBDIVISION. s. (from subdivide.) 1. 
The act of subdividing (Watts). 2. The parts 
distinguished. by a seeond division (Addison), 

SU’/BDOLOUS. a. (subdolus, Lat.) Cun- 
ning; subtle; sly. it, 

SUB-DOMI NANT. The name given by 
some musical theorists to the fourth note of 
any mode or key; because the dominant, or 
fifth, is immediately above it: or rather be- 
cause it has the same interval with the tonic 
in descending, which the dominant has with 
the tonic in ascending. 


To SUBDU‘CE. To Suspv’cr. v. a. (sub- 


duco, subductus, Latin.) 1. To withdraw; to. 


take away (Milton). 2. To subtract by arith- 
metical operation (Hale). Bik. 

SUBDU’CTION. s. (from subduct.) 1. 
The act of taking away (Hale), 2. Arithme-« 
tical subtraction (Hale). 
. Yo SUBDU'E. v. a. (from subdo, Latin.) 
1. To crush; to oppress; to sink (Méi/ton). 
2. To conquer; to reduce under a new domi- 
mion (Sprat). 3. To tame; tosubact; to break 
(May). 

SUBDU’EMENT. s. (from subdue.) Con- 
quest: not used (Shakspeare), 

SUBDU’ER. s. (from subdue.) Conqueror ; 
tamer (Philips). 

SUBDUPLE. See Dupte. 

SUBDUPLICATE. See Dupricare. 

SUBER. The cork tree. 


The fruit of this’ 
tree, quercus suber of Linnéus, are much more 
nutritious than our acorns, and are sweet and‘ 
often eaten when roasted in some parts of: 


ed 


SUB 


Spain. The bark called cork when burnt, ig 
employed as an adstringent application to bleed- 
ing piles, and to’allay the pain usually attend- 
ant on hemorrhoids, when mixed with an 
ointment: Pessaries and other chirurgical in- 
struments are also made of this useful bark. 
See QUERCUS. 

SUBEROSE, in botany, as if a little eaten 
or gnawn, 


SUBEXCEDENT. A very little longer. 


s 


SUBJA’CENT. a. (suljacens, Lat.) Lying © 


under (Woodward). 

To SUBJE’CT. ». a. (suljectus, Lat.) 1. 
To put under (Popey. 2. To reduce to sub- 
mission ; to make subordinate; to make sub- 
missive (Dryden). 3. To enslave; to make ob- 
noxious (Locke). 4.'To expose ; to make liable 
(Arbuth.). 5. To submit; to make account- 
able (Locke). 6. To make subservient (Milz.). 

Su’BsEcT. a. (subjectus, Lat.) 1. Placed or 
situate under (Skakspeare). 2. Living under 
the dominion of another (Locke). 3. Expos- 
ed; liable; obnoxious (Dryden). 4. Being 
that on which any action operates, whether 
intellectual or material (Dryden). 

SUBJECT, in the manage. To keep a horse 
subject is an expression relating to volts, signi- 
fying to keep the croupe-of the horse in the 
round, so that it may not slip out ; that he 
may not traverse; and that he may work in 
the manage, croupe in, marking his equal times 
without losing his ground. 

Su/BJEOT. s. (sujet, Fr.) 1. One who lives 
under the dominion of another: opposed to 
governour (Shakspeare). 2. That on which 
any operation, either mental or material, is per- 


formed (More). 3. That in which any thing 


inheres or exists (Bacon). 4. (In grammar.) 
The nominative case to a verb is called by 
grammarians the sulject of the verb (Clarke): 
' SUBJE/CTION. s, (from subject:) 1. The 
act of subduing (Hale). 2. The state of being 
under government (Spenser). 

SUBJECTIVE. a. Relating not to the 
object, but the subject (Waits). % 

SUBINGRE’SSION. s. (sub and ingres- 
sus, Lat.) Secret entrance (Boyle). 


To SUBJOVN. v. a. (suljungo, Lat.) To» 


add at the end; to add afterward (South). 
SUBITA’NEOUS,. a. (subitaneus, Latin.) 
Sudden ; hasty. ‘ 
SUBIT®, in music, quickly, expeditiously. 
As voltt subtto, turn over quickly. 
To SU/BJUGATE. v. a. (subjugo, Latin.) 
o conquer; to subdue; to bring under domi-. 
nion by force ( Prior). : 
SUBJUGA’TION. s. (from subjugate.) 
The act of subduing (Hale). 
SUBJU’NCTION. s. (from subjungo, Lat.) 
The state of being subjoined; the act of sub- 
joining (Clarke). . 
_ SUBJU/NCTIVE. a. (subjunctivus, Lat.) 
Subjoined to something else, 


SUBJUNCTIVE, in grammar, the fourth 
mood, or manner of conjugating verbs; thus 
called, because usually subjoined to some other _ 
verb, or'at least to some other particle, as, if 


loved: though this were true, &c. 


SUB 


The Greek is almost the only language that 
roperly has any subjunctive mood; though 


the French, Spanish, and Italian, have some. 


shew thereof. In all other languages the same 
inflections serve for the optative and the sub- 
junctive moods: for which reason the subjunc- 
tive mood might be retrenched from the Latin, 
and those other grammars; it not being the 
different ways of signifying, which may be 
very much multiplied, but the different inflec- 


tions, that constitute the different mocds. See 
Moon. Wai 
SUBLAPSA‘'RIAN. Supra/’psary. a, 


{sub and lapsus, Lat.) Done after the fall of 
man (Hammonea). 
SUBLAPSARY, or INFRALAPSARY, in 
theology, aterm applied to such as hold that 
God, having foreseen and permitted the fall of 
Adam, and, in consequence thereof, the loss of 
mankind, resolved to give a grace suthicient for 
salvation to some, and to refuse it to others. 
Sublapsarian is used as synonymous with in- 
fralapsarian, in opposition to supralapsarian. 
SUBLA’TION. s. (sublatio, Lat.) .The act 
of taking away. 
SUBLEVA‘TION. s. (sublevo, Lat.) The 
act of raising on high, 
, SUBLUVMABLE. a. (from sublime.) Pos- 
sible to be sublimed. 
SUBLIMABLENESS. s. (from sublima- 
ble.) Quality of admitting sublimation ( Boyle). 
To SU’/BLIMATE. vw. a. (from sublime.), 
1: To raise by the force of chemical fire. 2, 
To exalt; to heighten ; to elevate (D. of P.). 
SUBLIMATE. See HypRARGYRUS MURI- 
ATUS. < 
SUBLIMATION. (sublimatio, from sub- 
limo, to raise or sublime.) In chesnistry, a 
rocess that differs from evaporation only in 
oe confined tosolid substances, Itis usually 


performed either for the purpose of purifying. 


certain substances, and disengaging them from 
extraneous matters; or else to reduce into: va- 
pour, and combine, under that form, principles 
which would have united with greater difficulty 

if they had not been brought to that state of 
extreme division. 

As all fluids are volatile by heat, and conse- 
quently capable of being separated, in most 
cases, from fixed matters, so various solid 
bodies are subjected to a similar treatment. 
Fluids are said to distil, and solids to sublime, 
though sometimes. both are obtained in one 
and the same operation. If the subliming 
matter concretes into a solid, hard mass, it is 
commonly called a sublimate ; if into a pow- 
dery form, flowers. : 

The principal subjects of this operation are, 
volatile alkaline salts; neutral salts, composed 
of volatile salts and acids, as sal ammoniac, the 


_ salt of amber, and flowers of benzoin, mercu- > 


rial preparations, and sulphur. Bodies’ of 
_ themselves not volatile are frequently made to 
_ sublime by the mixture of volatile ones; thus 
iron is ‘carried by sal ammoniac in the prepa- 
rations of the flores martialis, or ferram am- 
moniacale, 


The fumes of solid bodies in close vessels rise 


SUB 


but a little way, and adhere to that part of the 
vessel where they concrete. Hence a receiver 
or condenser is less necessaty here than in the 
preceding operation ; a single vessel, as a mat 
trass, or tall vial, or the like, being frequently 
sufficient. 

SUBLI’ME. a. (sublimis, Lat.) 1. High 
in place; exalted aloft (Dryden). 2. High in 
excellence ; exalted by nature (Milton). 3. 
High in style or sentiment; lofty;. grand 
(Prior). 4, Elevated by joy (Milton). 5. 
Lofty of mien (Votton). BF 

SUBLIME, in ditcourse, something extraor- 
dinary and surprising, which strikes the soul, 
and makes a sentiment or composition ravish 
and transport. . 

This is what Longinus, who has written ex- 
pressly on thesubject, means bysublime. The 
definition, indeed, is not his, but M. Boileau’s ; 
for the author, writing his book after another 
of Cecilius on the same subject, and. employ= 
ing himself almost wholly in shewing what the 
sublime is, declined defining it, as supposing it 
wellknown. _ 

It happens, however, that there are few 
subjects of discussion on which a greater variety 
of opinions are entertained than this, several in- 
genious intellectual philosophers having pro- 


- posed different theories, each having in it some- 


thing plausible, and, perhaps, something ob- 
jectionable, In order to come to a decision. 
on this point, the reader may peruse in succes- 
sion, Burke on the Sublime and Beautiful, sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s Discourses, Alison on Taste, 
and Mr. Dugald Stewart's Essays. 

SUBLIME GEOMETRY, the higher geome-) 
try, or that which relates to the nature of lines 
of the third and superior orders ; the tangents 
and asymptotes to curves; the maxima and 
minima of the ordinates, &c, 

Yo SuBiyMe. v. a. (from the, adjective.) 
1. To raise by chemical fire (Donne). %. To 
raise on high (Denham). 3. To exalt; to 
heighten ; to improve (Pope). a4 

To SuBui/ME. v. n. To rise in the chemi- 
cal vessel by the force of fire (Arbuthnot). 

SUBLI’MELY. ad. (from sublime.) Lof- 
tily ; grandly (Pope). 

SUBLIMIS. (musculus sublimis.) In myo- 
logy. See FLExOR BREVIS DIGITORUM FE- 
Dis, and FLEXOR SUBLIMIS PERFORATUS. 

SUBLI’MITY. s. (sublimitas, Latin.) 1. 
Height of place; local elevation, 2. Height 
of nature; excellence (Raleigh). 3. Loftiness 
of style or sentiment (Addison). 

SUBLI’NGUAL. a. (suband lingua, Lat.) 
Placed under the tongue. (Harvey). 

SUBLINGUAL GLayps. Glandule sublin- 
guals. The glands which are situated under 
the tongue, and secrete saliva. Their excre- 
tory ducts. are called Riverian, from their dis- 
coverer. 

SUBLU/NAR. Svu’siunary. a. (suband 
lunar, Lat.) Situate beneath the moon; earth- 
ly,; terrestrial (Swift). Ge 

SUBLUXATION. A partial luxation, in. 
which the head~of a bone is not quite out of 
its sockét, but rests upon the brim. - 


SUB 

SU/BMARINE. a. (sul and mare, Lat.) 
Lying or acting under the sea (Wilkins). . 
- To SUBME/RGE. v. a. (submergo, Latin.) 
To drown; to put under water (Shakspeare). 

SUBME/RSION. s. (from submersus, Lat.) 
The act of drowning; state of being drowned 
(Hale). . 

ToSUBMI'NISTER. 7oSusmi’nisTRATE. 
‘v. a.. (subministro, Lat.) To supply ; to aflond 
(Hale). : 

To SUBMI/NISTER, v. 2. 
be useful to (L’ Estrange). 

SUBMISS. a.» (from submissus, Latin.) 
Humble; submissive ;. obsequious (Milton). 

SUBMISSION. s. (from submissus, Lat.) 
1. Delivery of himself to the power of another 
(Shakspeare). 2. Acknowledgment of infe- 
riority or dependance (Halifax). 3. Ackuow- 
ledgment of a fault; confession of errour 
(Shakspeare). 4. Obsequiousness ; resignation 
(Temple). 

SUBMISSIVE. a. (sulmissus, Lat.) Hum- 
ble; testifying submission or inferiority (Prior). 

SUBMI/SSIVELY. ad. Hambly; with 
confession of inferiority (Pope). , 
_ SUBMI/SSIVENESS. s. Humility; con- 
fession of fault or inferiority (Herbert). 

SUBMIUSSLY. ad. (from submiss.) Hum- 
bly; with submission (Taylor). 

Oo SURMIVT. v. a. (submitto, Lat.) 1.'To 
let down ; to sink (Dryden). 2. To subject; 
to resign to authority (Genesis). 3. To leave 
to discretion ; to refer to judgment (Swift). 

To Susmi’tT. v. n, To be subject; to ac- 
quiesce in the authority of another; to yield 
(Rogers). 

SUBMULTIPLE, in geometry, &c. A 
submultiple number, or quantity, is that which 
is contained a certain number of times in an- 
other, and which, therefore, repeated a certain 
number of times, becomes exactly equal there- 
to. Thus 3 isa submultiple of 21. In which 
sense a submultiple coincides with an aliquot 
part. 

SUBMULTIPLE RATIO, is that between the 
fuantity contained and the quantity contain- 
ing. ‘Thus the ratio of 3 to 21 is submultiple. 
In both cases submultiple is the reverse of mul- 


To subserve ; to 


tiple: 21, e. gr. being a multiple of 3, and the 


ratio of 21 to 3 a multiple ratio. 
SUBNORMAL, in geometry, or subper- 
pendicular, the distance upon the axis, between 
the foot of the ordinate and the perpendicular 
to the curve or its tangent. In all curves the 
subnormal is a third proportional to the sub- 
tangent and the ordinate; and in the parabola 
it is a constant quantity, being equal to half 
the parameter of the axis, 
SUBNUDE, in botany. Almost naked. 
SUBO/CTAVE. Suso/crupte. a. (sub 
and octavus, Latin, and octuple.) Containing 
one part of eight (Arbuthnot). 
SUBO/RDINACY.. SuzBo’rpinancy, s. 
(from subordinate.) 1, The state of being sub- 
ject (Spectator). 2. Series of subordination 
Caen): ‘ 
~SUBO/RDINATE. a. (sub and ordinatus, 
Lat.) 1. Inferiour in order, in nature, in dig- 


regular series (Bacon). 


tion to be done. 


SUB 
nity or power (Addiso”). 


To SuBO'RDINATE. ¥. a. (sul) and ordino, 
Lat.) To arrange one under another ( Wotton). 

SUBO’RDINATELY. ad. Ina series re- 
gularly descending (Decay of Piety). 

SUBORDINATION. s. (from subordi- 
nate.) 1. The state of being inferiour to an- 
other (Dryden). 2. A series regularly descend- 
ing (Holyday). 3. Place of rank (Sw¢/t). 

To SUBO/RN. v. a. (suborner, Fr. suborno, 
Latin.) 1. To procure privately ; to procure by 
secret collusion (Prior). 2. ‘To procure by in- 
direct means (Dryden). 

SUBORNATION, in law, a secret, under- 
hand, preparing, instructing, or bringing in a 
false witness ; and from hence subornation of 
perjury is the prepariig or corrupt alluring to 
perjury. The punishment for this crime was 
formerly death, then banishment or cutting 


out the tongue, afterwards forfeiture of goods ;_ 
and it is now a fine and imprisonment, and __ 


never more to be received as evidence, The 
statute 2-Geo. II..c. 25. superadded a power 
for the court to order the offender to be sent to’ 
the house of correction for a term not exceed- 
ing seven years, or be transported for the same 
period. 

SUBORNER, one that procures a bad ace 
SUBOVATE, almost or nearly ovate. 
SUBPETIOLATE, in botany, scarcely pe- 


. ~ 


tioled, or, with a very short petiole. 


SUBPGENA, in law, a writ whereby com. 


mon persons are called into chancery, in such 
cases where the common law hath provided no. 
ordinary remedy ; and the name of it proceeds 


from the words therein, which charge the party. 


called to appear at the day and place assigned 
sub pena centum librarum, &c. 
is the leading process in the courts of equity ; 
and by statute, when‘a bill is filed against any 


person, process of subpoena shall be taken out: 
to oblige the defendant to appear and answer: 


the bill, &c. 
SUBPGNA AD TESTIFICANDUM, a writ or 
process to bring in witnesses to give their testi- 
mony. Ifa witness on being served with this 
process does not appear, the court will issue an 
attachment against him; or a party, plaintiff 
or defendant, injured by his non-attendance, 


may maintain an action against the witness, 


See Blackst. Com. vol. iii. p. 369. 


SUBPENA, in equity, a process in equity, — 


calling ov a defendant to appear and answer.to 
the complainant's bill. See stat. 5 Geo. 11, 


2. Descending in a 


The subpoena 


c. £5. which enacts, that where the party can-) 


not be found to be served with a subpoena, and 


absconds (as believed) to avoid being served, a— 
day shall be appointed him to appear to the » 
bill of the plaintiff ; which is to be inserted in. 


the London Gazette, read in the parish-church 
where the defendant last lived, and fixed up at 


the Royal Exchange: and if the defendant * 
doth not appear that day, the bill shall.be taken — 


pro confesso.: 


SUBQUA/DRUPLE. a. (sub and quadra~ , 


ple.) Contajning one part of four (Wilkins)... - 
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SUBQUYVNTUPLE..«. (su/sand quintuple.) 
Containing one part of five (Wilkins). 
SUBRE'CTOR. s. (sub and rector.) The 
rector’s vicegerent (Walton). 
SUBRE’PTION. s. (subreptus, Lat.) The 
act of obtaining a favour by surprise or unfair 
representation. f 
SUBREPTIVTIOUS. a. (surreptitius, Lat.) 
Fraudulently. obtained from a superiour (Bai.). 
SUBROGATION, or SurroGarion, in 
the civil law, the act of substituting a person 
in the place, and intitling him to the rights, 
of another. In its general sense, subrogation 
implies a succession of any kind, whether of a 
person to a person, or of a person to a thing. 
There are two kinds of subrogation: the onecon- 
ventional, the other legal. Conventional sub- 
rogation is a contract whereby a creditor trans- 
fers his debt, with all appurtenances thereof, 
to the profit ofa third person. Legal subroga- 
tion is that which the law makes in favour of a 


person -who discharges an antecedent creditor ; 


in which case there is a jegal translation of all 
rights of the ancient creditor to the person of 
“the new one. 

SUBSCAPULARIS. (musculus subscapula- 
ris, from sub, under, and scapula, the shoulder- 
_ blade.) The name ot this muscle sufficiently 
indicates its situation. It is composed of many 
fasciculi of tendinous and fleshy fibres, the 
_ marks of which we see imprinted on the under 
surface of the scapula. ‘These fasciculi, which 
arise from all the basis of that bone internally, 
and likewise from its superior, as well as from 
one half of its inferior costa, unite to form a 
considerable flat tendon which adheres to the 
capsular ligament, and is inserted into the upper 
part of the lesser tuberosity at the head of the 
os humeri. 

The principal use of this mnscle is to roll 

the arm inwards. It likewise serves to bring 
it close to the ribs; and, from its adhesion to 
the capsular ligament, it prevents that mem- 
brane from being pinched. 
Lo SUBSCRIBE. v. a. (subscribe, Latin.) 
1. Tu give consent to, by underwriting the 
name (Clarendon). 2. To attest by writing 
the name (Whitgift). 3.Tosubmit: not used 
(Shakspeare) 

To Susscri’Be. v.n. 1. To give consent 
(Milton). 2. 'To promise a stipulated sum for 
the promotion of any undertaking. . 

SUBSCRI/BER. s. (from subscriptio, Lat.) 
1. One who subscribes. 2. One who contri- 
butes to any undertaking (Swift). ) 

SUBSCRI/PTION. s. (from subscriptio, 
Lat.) 1. Any thing underwritten (Bacon). 2. 
Consent or attestation given by underwriting 
the name. 3. The act or state of contributing 
to any undertaking (Pope). 4. Submission ; 
obedience : notin use (Shakspeare). 

SUBSCRIPTION, in general, signifies the 
signature put at the bottom of a letter, writing, 
or instrument. In commerce, it is used for 
the share or interest which particular persons 
take in a public stock or a trading company, 
by writing their names, and the shares they 
hay in the books or register thereof, 
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Subscription to articles of faith-is required 
of the clergy of most established churches, and 
of some churches not established. Whether 
such subscription serves any good purpose, in 
a religious or theological view, is a very doubt- 
ful question. At all events, universal experi- 
ence proves that it does not ensure uniformity 
of sentiment. See ARTICLES. 

SUBSE/CTION. s. (sub and sectio, Latin.) 
A subdivision of a larger section into a lesser 5 
section of a section. . 

SUBSE/CUTIVE. a. (from subsequor, Lat.) 
Following in a train. 

SUBSEPTU’PLE. a. (sub and septuplus, 
Lat.) Containing one-of seven parts (Wilkins). 

SU/BSEQUENCE. s. (from subseguor, 
Lat.) The state of following ; not precedeuce 
(Grew). 

SU’BSEQUENT. a. (subsequens, Latin.) 
Following in train ; not preceding (Prior). 

SU/BSEQUENTLY. ad. Not so as to go 
before ; so as to follow in train (South). 

To SUBSE/RVE. v..a. (subservio, Lat.) To 
serve in subornation ; to serve instrumentally 
(Walsh). 

SUBSE’/RVIENCE. Swtsse/rviknCy. s. 
(from subserve.) Instrumental fitness, use, or 
operation (Bentley). ; 

SUBSE‘RVIENT. a. (subserviens, Latin.) 
Ministerial ; instrumentally useful (Newéon). 

SUBSE’XTUPLE. a. (sub and sextuplus, 
Lat.) Containing one part of six (Wilkins). _ 

To SUBSI/DE. v. 2. (subsido, Latin.) To 
sink ; to tend downward (Dryden). 

SUBSIDENCE. Sussi/pency. s. (from 
subside.) The act of sinking; tendency downs 
ward (Arbuthnot). Re i? 

SUBSIDIARY. a. (subsidiarius, Latin.) 
Assistant; brought in aid (Arbuthnot). 

SU’BSIDY.s. (subsidium, Lat.) Aid, come 
monly such as is given in money (Addison). 

Sussipy, in Jaw, signifies an aid or tax 

cranted to the king by parliament for the 
necessary occasions of the kingdom ; and is to 
be levied on every subject of ability, according 
to the rate or value of his lands or goods: but 
this word, in some of our statutes, is confound- 
ed with that of customs. See Tax. 
’ To SUBSI/GN. v. a. (subsigno, Lat.) To 
sion under (Camden). | 
To SUBSI/ST. v. n. (subsisto, Lat.) 1. To 
be; to have existence. 2. To continue; to 
retain the present state or condition (Sw?/t). 
3. To have means of living; to be maintained 
(Atterbury). 4. To inhere; to have existence 
by means of something else (South). 

SUBSISTENCE, or SupsisTENcy. ss 
(from subsist.) 1. Real being (Stalling fleet). 
2, Competence; means of supporting life (dd- 
dison). 3. Inherence in something else. 

SussisTeNce, in the military art, is the 
money paid to the soldiers weekly, not amount- 
ing to their full pay, because their clothes, ac« 
coutrements, tents, &c. have yet to be paid: 
it is likewise the money paid the officers upon 
accompt, till their accompts be made up, and 
then they are paid their arrears. 


SUBSV/STENT. a. eatadlaiet Latin.) kh 


- 


SUBSTANCE 


Having real being (Brown). 2. Inherent 
(Bentley). 

SU’BSTANCE. s.. (substantia, Latin.) 1. 
Being; something existing ; something of 
which we can say that itis (Davies). 2.."That 
which supports accidents (Watts). 3. The es- 
sential part (Addison). 4. Something real, 
not Imaginary; something solid, not empty 
(Dryden). 4. Body; corporeal nature (New- 
ton). 6, Wealth: means of life (Sw2ft). 

SuBsTANCE, (subséantia), something that 
we conceive to subsist of itself, sub se sians, 
independently of any created-being, or any pat- 
ticular mode or accident: \ 

‘Thus a piece of wax.is asubstanee; because 
we can conceive it as subsisting of itself, and 
of its own nature, without any dependence on 
any other created nature, or without any par- 
ticular mode, form, colour, &c. See Mopsg.. 

It is a being, however, which is the subject 
of modes or accidents; Of substances, some 
are thinking or conscious beings, and others 
are extended and solid, or impenetrable. Of 
the former class is the human soul, and of the 
latter philosophers consider’ matter only. If 
we seclude space out of our consideration, there 
will remain but these two sorts of substances,. 
viz. matter and mind, or body and spirit; at 
least we have no ideas of any other substance 
than these. See Watts’ Logic, cap. it. sect. 2. 
and Phil. Essays, ess. 11. 

Spinosa maintains, that there is but one sub- 
stance in nature, whereof all ereated things are 
so many different maodifications ;. and thus he 
makes the soul of the same substance with the 
body. ‘The whole universe, according to him, 
is but one substauce; which substance he 
holds endowed with an infinity of attributes, 
in the number of which are thinking and ex- 
tension. 
substance, considered as extended; and all 
spirits modifications of the same substance, 
considered as thinking. See SPINOZIsM. See 
also MaaBeER and SOUL. 

Mr. Loeke’s philosophy of substances is 
more just; our ideas of substances, that great 
author observes, are only such a combination 
of simple ideas as-is taken to represent distinct 
things, subsisting by themselves; in which the 
confused idea of substance is always the chief. 
Thus the combination of the ideas of a certain 
figure, with the powers of motion, thought 
and reasoning, joined to substance, make the 
ordinary idea of man: and-thus the mind ob- 
serving several simple ideas to go constantly 
together, which being presumed to belong to 
one thing, or to be united in one subject, are 
called by one name, which we are apt, after- 
wards, to talk of, and cousider as one simple 
idea. 

We imagine these simple ideas do not sub- 
sist by themselves 5 but suppose some substra- 
tum, wherein they subsist, which we call sub- 
stance. , 

"'Vhe idea of pure substances is nothing but 
the supposed, yet unknown, support of those 
qualities which are capable of producing simple 
ideas IA US. 


All bodies are modifications of this* 


The ideas of particular substances are comt~ 
posed out of this obscure and general idea of 
substance, together with such combinations of 
simple ideas’ as are observed to exist together, 
and are supposed to tow from the internal 
constitution, and unknown essence of that 
substance. 

Thus we come by the ideas of man, horse, 
gold, &c.. Thus the sensible qualities of iron, 
or a diamond, make the complex idea of those 
substances, which a smith, or a jeweller, com- 
mouly knows better than a philosopher. 

The same happens concerning the operations: 
of the mind, viz. thinking, reasoning, &c. 
which we, concluding not to subsist by them- 
seives, nor apprehending how they can belong 
to body, or be produced by it, think them the 
actions of some other substance, which we call 
spirit; of whose substance or nature we have 
-as clear a notion as that of body; the one being 
the supposed substratum of the simple ideas 
we have from without, as the other of those 
operations, which we experience in ourselves 
within ; so that the idea of corporeal substance 
in matter is as remote from our conceptions as 
that of spiritual substance. 

Hence we may conclude, that he has the 
most perfect idea of any particular substance, 
who has collected most of those simple ideas 
which exist in it; among which we are to 
reckon its active powers, and passive capacities, 
though not strictly simple ideas. 

Substances are generally distinguished by 
secondary qualities; for our senses.fail us In 
the discovery of primary ones, as the bulk, 
figure, texture, 8c. of the minute parts of 
bodies, on which their real. constitutions and 
differences depend. And secondary qualities 
are nothing but powers with relation to our 
senses. - ; 

The ideas that make our complex ones of 
corporeal substances, are of three sorts: first, 
The ideas of primary qualities of things which 
are discovered by our senses; such as bulk, 
figure, motion, &c. Secondly, The sensible 
secondary qualities, which are nothing but 
powers to produce several ideas in us by our 
senses. Thirdly, The aptness we consider in 
any substance, to cause or receive such altera- 
tions in its primary qualities, as that the sub- 
stance, so altered, should produce in us differ- 
ent ideas from what it did before. 

Besides the complex ideas we have of mate- 
rial substances, by the-simple ideas taken from. 
the operations of our own minds, which we 
experience in ourselves, as thinking, under- . 
standing, willing, knowing, &c. co-existing in 
the same substance, we are able to frame the 
complex idea of a spirit; and this idea of an- 
immaterial substance is as clear as that we have 
of a material one. 

By joining these with substance, of which 
we have no distinet idea, we have the idea of 
spirit; and by putting together the ideas of 
coherent solid parts, and a power of being 
moved, joined with substance, of which, like- 
wise, we have no positive idea, we have the 
idea of matter, | 
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Farther, there are other ideas of substances, 
which may be called collective, which are 
made up of any particular substances, consi- 
dered as united into one idea; as a troop, 


army, &c. which the mind does by its power 


of composition. These collective ideas are but 
the artificial draughts of the mind, bringing 
things remote and independent into one view, 
the better to contemplate the discourse of them 
united into one conception, and signified by 
one name. For there are no things so remote 
which the mind cannot, by this art of compo- 
sition, bring into one idea, as is visible in that 
signified by the name universe.. 
SUBSTANTIA, in botany. The substance 
of a vegetable consists of the epidermis or cuti- 
cle, covering the cortex ‘or outer bark, formed 
on its inner surface from the liber or inner 
bark, the interior tunic of which changes 
gradually @to hard rings of wood, clothing the 
medulla or pith.—-Or, taking it the other way, 
it is the medulla or pith clothed by the wood, 
which is formed from the liber, separating 
from the cortex, and covered by the epidermis. 
SUBSTA’NTIAL. a. (from substance.) 1. 
Real; actually existing (Bentley). 2. True; 
solid; real; not merely seeming (Denham). 


3. Corporeal ; material (atts). 4. Strong ; 


stout; bulky (Milton). 5. Responsible; mo- 
derately wealthy ; possessed of substance (Ad- 
dison). ; 
SUBSTANTIA/LITY. s. «(from substan- 
tial.) 1. The state of real existence. 2. Cor- 
oreity ; materiality (Glanville). 
SUBSTA/NTIALLY, ad. (from substan- 
tial.) 1. In manner of a substance ; with re- 
ality of existence (Milton). 2. Strongly; solidly 


(Clarendon). 3. Truly; really; with fixed 
purpose (Tillotson). 4. With competent 
wealth. 


- SUBSTAYNTIALNESS. s. (from substan- 
1. The state of being substantial. 2. 


Firmness; strength; power of holding or last- 
ing (Wotton). 

SUBSTA/NTIALS. s. (without singular.) 
Essential parts (Ayliffe). 

To SUBSTA/NTIATE. v. a. (from sub- 
stance.) To make to exist-(4yhffe), 

SU/BSTANTIVE. s. (substantivum, Lat.) 


A noun betokening the thing, not a quality. 


See GRAMMAR. 
SuspsTa/NTIVE. a@.. (substantivus, Latin.) 


1. Solid ; depending only on itself (Bacon). 2. - 


Betokeniig existence (Arbuthnot), 
ToSU'BSTITUTE. v. a. (substitutus, Lat.) 
To put in the place of another (Dryden). _ 
Su’ssTiruTe. s. (from the verb.) 1. One 
placed by another to act with delegated power 
(Addison). 2. Itis used likewise of things : 


as, one medicine is a substitute for another. 


| ~~ SUBSTITU’TION. s. (from. substitute.) 


The act of piacing any person or thing in the 
room of another (Bacon). . . 

-\ SupstTiTuTIoN, in algebra, is the putting 
and-using, in an equation, one quantity instead 
of another which is equal to it, but expressed 
after another manner. See ALGEBRA. 


| ToSUBSTRA’CT. v. a. (soustraction, Fr.) 


SUB 

i. To take away part from the whole. 2. To 
take one number from another. 

SUBSTRA/CTION. s. (soustraction, Fr.) 
1. The act of taking away part from the whole 
(Denham). 2. The taking of a lesser number 
out of a greater of like kind, whereby to find 
out a third number. f 

The greater number or quantity is called the 
minuend, the less the subtrahend, and the dif- 
ference between them is called the remainder. 
See ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA. , 

SUBSTRU/CTION. s. (substuctio, Lat.) 
Underbuilding (Wotton). 

SUBSTY’LAR. a, (sub and stylus, Lat.) 
Substylariine is, in dialling, aright line, where- 
on the gnomon or style of a dial is erected 
at right angles with the plane. 

SUBSU’LTIVE. Suspsu’/Lrory. a. (subea 
sultus, Lat.) Bounding ; moving by starts. 

SUBSU’LTORILY. ad. (from subsultory.) 
In a bounding manner 5 by starts (Bacon). 

SUBSULTUS TENDINUM. (from sub- 
sulto, to leap.) Weak convulsive motions or 
twitchings of the tendons, mostly of the hands, 
generally observed in the extreme stages of 
putrid fevers)! :;,:.- 

SUBTANGENT OF A CURYE, the 
line tha¢ determines the intersection of a tan- 
gent with the axis; or that determines the 
point wherein the tangent cuts the axis pro- 
longed. 

The tangent, subtangent, and semiordinate, 
always make a right-angled triangle. 

\ It isa rule in all equations, that if the value 
of the sabtangent comes out positive, the point 
of intersection of the tangent and axis falls on 
that side of the ordinate, where the vertex of 
the curve lies, as in the parabola and parabo- 
loids. 

If it come out negative, the point of inter- 
section will fall on the contrary side of the ordi-+ 
nate, in respect of the vertex or beginning of 
the absciss; as.in the hyperbola and hyperboli- 
form figures. ; 

And universally, in. all paraboliform and 
hyperboliform figures, the subtangent is equal 
to the exponent of the power of the ordinate, 
multiplied into the absciss: thus, in the com- 
mon parabola, whose property is pr=yy 5 the 
subtangent is in length equal to w, the absciss 
multiplied by, 2, the exponent of the power of 
yy, the square of the ordinate; that is, 1t is 
equal to twice the absciss; and by the former 
rule for paraboliform figures, it must be taken 
above the ordinate in the axis produced. . 

Thus, also, in one of the cubical paraboloids, 
where prx=yyy ; the length of the subtanget 
will be zof the absciss: and in a parabola of 
any kind, the general equation being "2" = +- 


n s A 
x ©, Or 1ts ratio 


m+n >t 4 Nees 
y™+", the subtangent 1s = s 
to the absciss is constantly that of mn to 7. 
See Method of TANGENTS. 

In the parabola, the subtangent is double 
the absciss ; and in the logarithmic curve the 
subtangent is also a constant quantity, being 
equal to the modulus of the system of loga- 
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rithms which the curve represents. See Lo- 
GARITHMIC. 

To SUBTE/’ND. wv. a. (sub and tendo, Lat.) 
To be extended under (Creech). 


. SUBTENSE, formed from sub, under, and. 


tendo, I stretch, in geometry, a right line op- 
posite to an angle, and presumed to be drawn 
between the two extremities of the arch which 
measures that angle, 


The subtense of the angle coincides with the & 


chord of the arch. 
In every right-angled triangle, the square of 
the subtense of the right angle is equal to the 


squares of the subtenses of both the other angles, . 


by the 47th prop. of Euclid. See Hy potus- 
NUSE and TRIANGLE. 

SU’BTER. (Lat.) In composition, signifies 

under. ‘ 
SUBTERFLU‘ENT. Susre’rriuous.a. 
(subterfiuo, Lat.) Running under. 

SU/BTERFUGE. s. (subterfuge, Fr.) A 
shift ; an evasion; a trick (Glanville). 

SUBTERRA’/NEAL.. SuBrERRA‘NEAN. 
SuBTERRA/NEOUS. Su’BTERRANY. a. (sul 
and terra, Lat.) Subterranean or subterrane- 
ous, is the word now used. Lying under the 
earth; placed below the surface (Milton. 
Norris). 

SUBTERRA‘NITY. s. (sub and ¢erra, 
Latin.) A place under ground: not in use. 

SU’BTILE. a. (subtilis, Latin.) 1. Thin; 
not dense; not gross (Newton). 2. Nice; fine; 
delicate; not coarse (Davies). 3. Piercing ; 
acute (Prior). 4. Cunning; artful; sly; sub- 
dolous: now commonly written subdle (Mil- 
ton). 5. Deceitful (Shakspeare). 6. Refined; 
acute beyond necessity (Milton). 

SU’/BTILELY. ad. (from subéile.) 1. Ina 
subtile manner; thinly. 2. Finely; not gross- 
ly (Bacon). 3. Artfully; cunningly (Zlo¢- 
son). 

SU/BTILENESS. si (from subétile.) 1. 
Fineness; rareness. 2, Cunning; artfulness. 

Yo SUBTY/LIATE. v. a. (from subtile.) 
To make thin (Harvey). 

SUBTILIA/TION. s. (subéiliation, Fr.) 
The act of making thin (Boyle). . 

SUBTILIZA/TION. s. (from subtilize.) 
1. Subtilization is making any thing’so volatile 
as to rise readily in steam or vapour (Quincy). 
2. Refinement; superfluous acuteness. 

To SU’/BTILIZE. »v. a. (subtilizer, Fr.) 
1. To make thin; to make less gross or coarse 
(Ray). 2. To refine; to spin into useless 
niceties (Glanville), ; 

Ta Su/BTILIZE. v. n. 
much refinement (Digby). 

SU'BTILTY. s. (subizlité, Fr. from subtile.) 
1. Thinness; fineness; exility of parts (Davies). 
2. Nicety; exility (Bacon). 3. Refinement; 
too much acuteness (Boyle). 4. Cunning ; 
artifice; slyness (K. Charles). 

SU’/BTLE. a. (written often for subtle, 
especially in the sense of cunning.) Sly; artful; 
cunning (Sprat). 

SU’BTLY. ad. (from subtle.) 1. Slily; art- 
fully; cunningly (Milton). @. Nicely; deli- 
cately (Pope). 


To talk with too 
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To SUBTRACT. v. a. (subtractio, Latin.} 
To withdraw part from the rest (Hale). 
SUBTRA/CTER. s. (subiraho, Lat.) The 
number to be taken out of a larger number. 
SUBTRA/CTION. s. See SupsTRAc- 
TION. \ ) 
SUBTRAHEND. See SuBsTRACTION. - 
SUBTRI/PLE. a. (sub and triplus, Latin.) 
Containing a third or one part of three (Wil- 


2S). 
SUBVENTA/NEOUS. a. (subventaneus, 
Lat.) Addle: windy (Brown). 

To SUBVE'RSE. v. a. (subversus, Latin.) 
To subvert; to overthrow (Thomson). 

SUBVE/RSION. s. (subversion, Fr. sulver» 
sus, Latin.) Overthrow ; ruin; destruction. 
(King Charles). 

SUBVE/RSIVE. a. (from subvert.) Hay- 
ing tendency to overturn (Rogers). 

To SUBVE/RT. ». a. (subverto, Lat.) 1.'To 
overthrow ; to overturn; to destroy; .to tur 
upside down (Milton). 2. To corrupt; to 
confound (2 Timothy). 

SUBVE/RTER. s. (fromsubvert.) Over- 
thrower; destroyer (Dryden). 
~ SUBULARIA. Awl-wort. In botany, a 
genus of the class tetradynamia, order silicu- 
losa. Silicie entire, ovate, with ovate concave 
valves contrary to the partition; style shorter 
than the silicle. ‘Two species, subularia aqua- ~ 
tica, a stemless plant with subulate leaves, 
found in the lakes of our own country, but 
more generally in those of the Alps: and subu- 
laria alpina, with a branched stem, obovate 
leaves, and white racemed flowers; a native of 
Carniola. 

SUBULATE. (subula, an awl.) In natural. | 
history. Awl-shaped. Folium subulatum. A 
subulate leaf. Inferius lineare, at versus apicem 
attenuatum. Linear at bottom, but gradually 
tapering towards the end. As in arenaria sax- 
atilis, sedum rupestre.—Applied also to the 
filament, in the class didynamia, &c.—to the 
scales of the calyx, in dianthus chinensis—to 
the stipule, anther, style, and receptacle. 

SUBUNIFLOROUS, in botany, having 
one or two flowers only, or most commonly 
one—one or thereabouts. 

SU/BURB. s. (suburbium, Lat.) 1. Build~ 
ing without the walls of a city (Shakspeare). 
2. The confines ; the outpart (Cleaveland). 

SUBU’/RBAN. a. (suburbanus, Lat.) In- 
habiting the suburb (Dryden). 

SUBWO/RKER. s. (sub and worker.) Un- 
derworker; subordinate helper (South). 

SUCCA/GO. (from succus, juice.) The rob’ 
or inspissated juice of any fruit or other vegeta~ 
ble organ. . 

SUCCEDA/NEOUS. a. (succedaneus, Lat.) 
Supplying the place of something else (Boyle). 

Sec DA/NEUM.s. (Lat.) That whic 


is put to serve for something else. . a 
Mo SU’CCEED. v.27. (succeder, Fr. succedo, 

Lat.). 1. To follow in order (Milton). 2. To 

come into the place of one who has quitted dr 


died (Digby). 3. To obtain one’s wish ; to 


‘terminate an undertaking in the desired effect. 


(Dryden). 4, To terminate according to wish; 


| 


suc 


to have a good effect (Tobit). 5.'To go under 
cover (Dryden). fui§ 

To Su’ccEED. v. a. 1. To follow; to be sub- 
sequent or consequent to (Brown). 2. To 
prosper; to make successful (Dryden). 

SUCCE’EDER. s. (from succeed.) One 
who follows ; one who comes into the place 
of another (Suckling). 

SU’CCESS. s. (succes, Fr. successus, Lat.) 
1. The termination of any affair happy or 
unhappy (Milton). 2. Succession: obsolete 
(Spenser). 

Success Bay, a bay of Tierra del Fuego. 
The S. promontory, at its entrance, called 
Cape Success, is in lon. 65. 27 W. Lat. 55. 
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SUCCE/SSFUL. a. (success and full.) Pros- 
perous; happy ; fortunate (Prior). 

SUCCESSFULLY. ad.  Prosperously ; 
luckily ; fortunately (Aéterbury). 

SUCCE/SSFULNESS. s. (from successful.) 
Happy conclusion; desired event; series of 
ood fortune (Hammond). 

SUCCE/SSION. s. (swecessto, Lat.) 1.Con- 
secution ; series of one thing or person follow- 
ing another (Pope). 2. A series of things or 


persons following one another (Newton). 3. 


A lineage ; an, order of descendants (Shak- 
speare). 4. The power or right of coming to 
the inheritance of ancestors (Dryden). 
SUCCE’SSIVE. a. (successif, Fr.) 1. Fol- 
lowing in order; continuing a course or con- 
secution uninterrupted (Daniel). 2. Inherited 
by succession: not in use (Shakspeare). 
~ SUCCE’SSIVELY. ad. In uninterrupted 
order; one after another (Newéon),. 
~SUCCE’SSIVENESS. s. (from successive.) 
The state of being successive (fale). 
SUCCE’SSLESS. a. (from success.) Un- 
lucky; unfortunate; failing of the event de- 
sired (Dryden). 
SU’/CCESSOR. s. (successeur, Fr. succes- 
sor, Latin. This has sometimes the accent in 
the middle.) One that follows in the place or 


character of another; correlative to predecessor 
SUCCINAS AMMONIACZE. See Spi- 
RITUS AMMONIZ SUCCINATUS. 
SUCCINATS. Salts formed by the com- 
bination of the acid of amber, or succinic acid, 
with different bases; as, succinate of potash, 


succinate of copper, &c. 
SUCCI'NCY. a. (succinctus, Latin.) 1. 


_ (Dryden). 


Tucked or girded up; having the clothes drawn: 


up (Pape). 2. Short; concise; brief (Ros- 
common). . . 

SUCCI’NCTLY. ad. Briefly ; concisely ; 
without superfluity of diction (Boyle). 
- SUCCI’NCTNESS. s. (from succinct.) 
Brevity ; conciseness. 

SUCCINIC ACID. Acidum succinicum. 
Sal succini. » The succinic acid is drawn from 
amber by sublimation in a gentle heat, and 
rises in a concrete form into the neck of the 
subliming vessel. The operation must not be 
pushed too far, nor by too strong a fire, other- 
he the oil of amber rises along with the 
acid.’ 
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‘The acid arises partly in the form of spicular 
crystals, which attach themselves to the neck o 
the retort, and partly dissolved in the volatile 
oil, which ascends at the same time. In this 
state the acid is of a dark yellowish-brown 
colour, from being contaminated with the oil, 
and requires successive rectification before it 
can be obtained tolerably pure. ‘Two methods 
of purifying the acid have been practised : the 
first is to mix the brown concrete acid with 
sand, or, still better, with dry unburnt white 
clay, free from calcareous earth, and proceed 
to sublimation by a very gentle heat ; the clay 
detains the most part of the oil, and the acid 
rises to the upper part of the vessel, where it 
forms light, brown needle-shaped. crystals. 
The second, and more economical way, recom- 
mended by Pott, is first to wash the oil m 
warm water, in order to separate the acid held 
by it'in solution; then, after pouring off the 
oil, to add the. solid acid, and heat the water 
till the whole of it is dissolved : a filter of cot- 
ton wool moistened with oil of amber being 
now prepared, the hot solution is run through 
it; the oil is principally detained by the filter, 
and the fluid, as it cools, deposits long slender 
crystals of succinic acid, which may be ren- 
dered still purer by subsequent solution and 
filtration, or still more effectually, according to 
Lowitz, by the following method: make a 
saturated solution of the solid acid in hot water, 
but add a quantity of finely pulverized fresh 
burnt charcoal, equal to halt the weight of the 
acid; strain the solution through a filter of 
charcoal powder, and as the liquor cools the 
acid will be deposited in long, clear, perfectly 
colourless crystals. 

According to the German chemists, the pro- 
portion of acid yielded by amber is about one 
thirtieth of its weight: the French, on the 
other hand, have not in general been able to 
obtain more than half this proportion. Puri- 
fied succinic acid is extremely sour to the taste, 
though not corrosive; in very cold water it is 
scarcely at all soluble, requiring from 24 to 30 
times its weight of this fluid at 50° Fahren- 
heit for its solution; of boiling water, how- 
ever, three parts are sufficient. The form of 
its crystals is that of truncated three-sided, or 
when prepared after Lowitz’s manner, four and 
six-sided prisms. When this salt is distilled 
in a retort, the succinic acid is completely de- 
composed. ‘There pass over into the receiver 
an acid liquor, which is the acetic much dilut- 
ed, and a quantity of brown oil. At the same 
time carbonic acid gass, and carbureted hydro- 
gen gass, are disengaged, and there remain in 
the retort soda and charcoal. Hence it follows 
that this acid, like the others of the same class, 
is decomposed by heat, and that it is composed 
of oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon. 

The affinities of succinic acid, according to 
Maorveauy, are as follows : 

Barytes, 
Lime, 
Potass, 
Soda, | 


Ammonia, 


“ BERGRISEA. 


- 
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Magnesia, 

Alumina, ~ 
. _..,. Metallic oxydes. , 
SUCCINUM CINEREUM. The am- 


bergris is so called by some authors. See Am- 


SUCCINUM GRISEUM. 
sometimes so called. See AMBERGRISEA, 

SUCCINUM PREPARATUM. Prepared am- 
ber. See AMBER. ' | 

SUCCINUM OLEUM.. See OLteuM. 

SUCCORY, in botany. See CicuoriuM. 

To SU’CCOUR. v. a. (succurro, Lat.) To 
help; to assist in difficulty or distress; to re- 
heve (L’ Estrange). ) 

Su’ccour. s. (from the verb.) 1. Aid; 
assistance ; relief of any kind ; help in distress 
(Shakspeare). 2. The person or thing that 
brings help (Dryden). 

SU/CCOURER. s. (from succour.) Helper; 
assistant ; reliever (Romans). 

SU’CCOURLESS. a. (from succour.) Want- 
ing relief; void of friends or help (Thomson). 

SU'CCULENCE. Su/ccutency. s. (from 
succulent.) Juiciness. 

SU’CCULENT. a. (succulent, Fr. succu- 
lentas, Lat.) Juicy; moist (Philips). 

SUCCULENT LEAF. Inbotany. Succulen- 
tum folium. Full of juice; in opposition to 
exsuccous, juiceless or dry. Applied also to 
the drupe, as in the plum or peach ; opposed 
to dry, asin the almond. — 

SUCCULENTZE. (succus, juice.) The 
mame of the forty-sixth order in Lianéus’s 
Fragments, and of the thirteenth in his Natu- 
ral Orders. aed 

To SUCCUMB. v, a. (suecumbo, Lat.) To 
yield; to sink under difficulty (Hudibras). 

SUCCUS, in pharmacy, the inspissated 
juice of a medical material: affording to the 
practitioner a convenient form for the exhibi- 
tion of substances which are sufficiently sue- 
culent to afford a juice by expression, and 
whose virtues do not reside in any very vola- 
tile matter, The old term applied to this form 
was rob, from an Arabic root implying inspis- 
sation, In the older pharmacopceias it is a 
form of more frequent occurrence than in those 
of modern date. 
both in the Edinburgh and Dublin dispensaries; 
but is banished from the new pharmacopeeia 
of the London college. 

The substances most commonly employed 
in this shape are the following : 

S. ACACIZ VERm, See ACACIA VERA. 

S.ACONITI sPIssaTus. See ACONITUM. 

S. BACCE SAMBUCI SPissaTus, An ape- 
vient and deobstruent extract, often employed 
diluted with water in the cure of catarrhal 
affections. . 

S. BELLADONN# SPISsaTUS, See Bru- 
LADONNA. 

S. CICUTZ SPISSATUS. Extractium cieute, 
See Cicura. 

S. COCHLIARIZ COMPOsITUS. A warm 
aperient and diuretic, mostly exhibited in the 
eure of diseases of the skin arising from scurvy, 

5. GAsTRicus. SeeGastTrRicsuice, ~ 


The ambergris is 


It is nevertheless to be found. 
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S. HELI@TROPIT. See BezerTa cHRUA 
LIA. 

5. HYOSCIAMUS sPIssaTus. See Hyos- 
CIAMUS.. ~ : 

S. LACTUCH VIROS® spissatus. See. 
LAcTUCA GRAVEOLENS, 

S. LIMON!S sprssaTus. See Limon. 

SUCCUSSA’TION. s. (succusso, Lat.) A 
trot (Brown). 

SUCCU’SSION. s. (succussio, Lat.) 1. The 
actof shaking. ¥. (In physic.) Such a shak- 
ing of the nervous parts as is procured by strong 
stimuli (Mart. Scriblerus). 

SUCH. proncun.. (sulk, Dutch; rpile, Sax.) 
1. Of that kind; of the like kind: barbarians 
are cruel; such were the Triballi (Pope). 2. 
The same that (Knolles). 3. Comprehended 
under the term premised: ¢how art yet honest, 
continue such (South), 4. A manner of ex- 
pressing a particular person or thing: we lovk- 
ed for such and such conveniencies (Clurendon.) 

To SUCK. v. a. (pucan, Sax. sugo, sactum, 
Lat. succer, Fr.) 1.'To draw by making a rare- 
faction of the air. 2. To draw in with the 
mouth (Dryden). 3. To draw the teat of a 
female (Locke). 4. To draw with the milk 
(Shukspeare). 5, To empty by sucking (Dry- 
den). 6. To draw or drain (Burnet), 

Lo Suck. v, n. 1. To draw by rarefying | 
the air (Mortimer), 2. To draw the breast 
(Ray). 3. To draw; to imbibe (Bacon). 

Suck. s, (from the verb), 1. The act of 
sucking (Boyle). 2. Milk given by females 
(Dryden). 

SU/CKER s. (suceur, Fr. from suck.) 1. 
Any thing that draws. 2. The embolus of a 
pump (Boyle). 3. A round piece of leather, 
laid wet oa a stone, and drawn up in the mid- 
dle, rarefies the air within, which pressing upon 
its edges, hold it down to the stone (Grew). 4, 
A_pipe through which any thing is sucked 
(Philips), Ms 

SUCKER, in botany. Stolo. A shoot from 
the root of a vegetable,-by which it may be 
propagated: as in violet, ranunculus repens, 
and most shrubs. See Rouwwer and Sar- 


MENTOSUS, . 
SUCKER, in ichihyology. See Cyc1iop- 
TERUS. . 


SU’CKET. s. (from suck.) A. sweetmeat, 
to be dissolved in the mouth (Cleaveland), 

SU’CKINGBOTTLE. s, (such and botéle.) 
A botile which to children supplies the want 
of a pap (Locke). 

SUCKING-FISH, 
EcHINEIS. 

to SU’CKLE. v. a. (from suck.) To nurse 
at the breast (Dryden). 

SU’CKLING, s. (from suck.) A 
creature yet fed by the pap (Arbuthnot). 

SUCKLING (Sir John), a poet, born at 
Witham, Essex, 1613. . He could speak Latin 
at five, and write itat nine. In his travels he 
studied the manners and character of foreign 
nations, without imitating their vices. He at« 
tended one of the campaigns of Gustavus Adol- 
phus, and was present at three battles and five 
sieges, and on his return, as a proof of his pas 


in ichthyology, See 


young 


hastily (Dryden). 
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friotism, he raised at his own expence of above 
12,0001. a troop of horse, for the king's service. 
This. troop was more remarkable for finery 
than valor, so that he took much to heart their 
ill conduct against the ‘Scots, and fell a victim 
to a fever in his 28th year, 1641. He wrote 
besides, a few poems, and some letters—an ac- 
count of religion by reason, &c. 

SUCTION. s. (from suck3 succion, Fr.) 
The art of sucking (Boyle). 

SUDAMINA. ({rem-sudor, sweat.) Hidroa. 
Boa. Vesicles resembling millet-seeds in form 
and magnitude, which appear suddenly, with- 
out fever, especially in the summer-time after 
smuch labour and sweating. 

SUDATIO. (from sudor, sweat.) A sweat- 
ing. See Epxiprosis.. 

SU’DATORY. s. (sudo, Latin.) Hot or 
sweating room, or a sweating bath. 

SIIDBURY, a borough in Suffolk, with a 

market on Saturday. It has three churches, 1s 
governed by a mayor, and sends two members 
¢o parliament. It was one of the first seats of 
the Flemings, who were brought over by 
Edward IIL. to teach the English the art of 
manufacturing their own wool. Its trade “is 
now diverted, in great part, into other chan- 
nels; but many kinds of thin stuffs are still 
made here, and of late silks of various kinds. 
It is seated on the Stour (which is navigable 
hence to Manningtree) 14 miles S.E. of Bury 
St. Edmund’s, and 56 N.E. of London. Lon. 
0.50 E.. Lat. 52. i1 N. 
_ SU'DDEN. a. (soudain, Fr. rooen, Sax.) 
4. Happening without previous notice ; com- 
ing without the common preparatives; coming 
unexpectedly (Milton). 2. Hasty ; violent ; 
rash; passionate; precipitate: notin use (Shak- 
speare). 

Su’ppen.s. 1. Any unexpected occurrence; 
surprise : not in use (Wotton) 2. Onorof a 


_ Suppen. Sooner than was expected (Baker). 


SU’DDENLY. ad. (from sudden.) 1. In 
an unexpected manner ; without preparation ; 
2. Without premeditation 
CShakspeare). 

SUIDDENNESS. s. State of being sudden; 
unexpected presence ; manner of coming or 
happening unexpectedly (Temple). 

SUDERHAMN, a town of Sweden, in the 
province of Helsingland. It hasa considerable 
trade in linen, butter, timber, and flax. It is 
situate at the mouth of a river, near the gulf of 


Bothnia, 20 miles N. of Gefle. Lon. 17. 5 E. 


‘Lat. 63. 20.N. - 


-SUDERKOPING, a town of Sweden, in 
FE. Gothland, 10 miles S. of Nordkoping, and 
90 S.W. of Stockholm. Lon. 15.50 HE. Lat. 
58. 19. N. F 

SUDERMANIA, or SUDERMANLAND, a 
province of Sweden Proper, 62 miles long and 
42 broad; bounded on the N. by Upland and 
Westermania, on the E. by the peninsula of 


‘Tarin, on the S. by the Baltic, and on the W. 
by Nericia. 


It is the most populous part in 
Sweden, and abounds in corn, and mines of 


divers metals. Nikoping is the capital. 


SUDERTELGE, a town of Sweden, in the 


Jovven, Saxon.) 


eedure. 
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provinee of Sudermania. It was formerly 2 
considerable staple town, and has still a manu- 
facture of worsted and silk stockings. It is 16 
miles W.S.W. of Stockholm. Lon. 18. 0 E. 
Lat. 59. 10 N. y 

SUDOREE, one of the.Faro Islands, in the 
Northern Gcean ; remarkable for a dangerous 
whirlpool near it, which -is occasioned by @ 
crater, 61 fathoms deep in the centre. The 
danger, especially in. storms, is very great; but 
at the reflux, and in very still weather, the 
‘nhabitants venture in boats, for the sake of 
fishing. 


SUDORI/FIC. a. Provoking or causing 


‘sweat. 


Suporirics. (from sudor, sweat, and facio, 


to make.) A synonym of diaphosctics. See 


DiapHURETICS. 

SU’DOROUS. a. (from-suder, Lat.) Con- ’ 
sisting of sweat: not used (Brown) 

SUDS. s. (from yeovan, to seeth ; whence 
1. A lixiviam of soap and 
water. 2. To be in the Sups. A familiar 
phrase for being in any difficulty. 

To SUE. 'v. a. (suiver, Fr.) 1. To prosecute 
by law (Matthew). 2. To gain by legal pro- 
3. (In falconry.) ‘To-clean the beak, 
as a hawk. | 

To Sue. v.n. To beg; to entreats to peti- 
tion (Anolles). 

SU’ET. s. (suet, old Fr.) A hard fat, parti- 


eularly that about the kidneys (Wiseman). 


SUETONLUS TRANQUILLUS (Caius), 


-afamous Latin historian, was born at Rome, 


and became secretary to the emperor Adrian, 
about the 118th year of the Christian era ; but 
that post was taken from him three years after, 
when several persons fell under that prince's 


displeasure for not showing the empress Sabina 


all the respect she deserved. During his dis- 
yrace he composed many works, which are 
lost. Those now extant are his History of the 
XII first Emperors, and a part of his Treatise 
of the Llustrious Grammarians and Rhetori- 
cians, Pliny the Younger was his intimate 
friend, and persuaded him to publish his books. 
His History of the X11 Roman Emperors has 
been much commended by most of our polite 
scholars. He represents, in a continued series 
of curious and interesting particulars, without 
any digressions or reflections, the actions of 
the emperors, without omitting their vices, 
which he exposes with all their deformity, and 
with <he same freedom mentions the good qua- 
lities of the very same persons ; but the horrid 
dissoluteness and obscene actions he relates of 
Tiberius, Caligula, Nero, 8c. have made some 
say, that he wrote the lives of the emperors 
with the same licentiousness with which: they 
lived. The edition of this history produced by 
Grevius at Utrecht in 1672, with the excel- 
lent Commentaries of Torrentius and Casau- 
bon, and the notes of some other learned critics, 
is much esteemed. Burman also published an 
editien in two vols. 4to. with notes, in 1736. 
The editio princeps was printed at Rome, in 
1470, by Philip de Lignamine, and isa work 
of uncommon rarity and extraordinary velne. 
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Gronovius's edition of 1698 is very excellent, 
and much superior to the Oxford ones of 1676 
and 1690. ‘There are several good editions by 
Janson, Ernesti, and others; but the latest, 
and in many respects the best, is Wolf's, pub- 
lished in 4 vols. 8vo. at Leipsic in 1802. It 
contains some valuable observations by D. 
Ruhnkenius, and the famous commentary of 
Casaubon, which occupies nearly the whole of 
the last two volumes. Z 

SU’ETY. a, (from swe.) Consisting of suet; 
resembling suet (Sharp), 

SUEVI, the Catti or Chatti-of Cesar (Stra- 
bo), placed on the Rhine: the reason of 
Czxsar’s calling them thus does not appear, 
though considerably distant from the proper 
Suevior Alemanni.  __ 

Susvr (Tacitus), a common name of the 
people situated between the Elbe and the Vis- 
tula, distinguished otherwise by particular 
names ; as in Ptolemy, Suevi Angeli, Suevi 
Sennones, 

_ SUEVUS {anc. geog,), a river of Germany, 
thought to be the same with the Viadrus or 
Oder, emptying itself at three mouths into the 
Baltic, the middlemost of which is called Swine 
or Swene; which last comes nearer the name 
Suevus. : 

SUEZ, a seaport of Egypt, with a castle, 
seated at the N. end a th Ww, gulf of the Red 
Sea, called the gulf df Suez. This gulf is se- 
parated from the Mediterranean, by an isth- 
mus, 125 miles over, which joins Asia to 
Africa, The town is surrounded by a sandy 
country, and is without water. It is crowded 
with people, when the Turkish galleys arrive 
there, but at other times is almost deserted ; 
and the harbour is too shallow to admit ships 
of great burden. It is 65 miles E. of Cairo. 
Lon. 32.45 E. Lat. 30. 2.N. 

ToSU’FFER, »v. a. (suffero, Lat. souffrier, 
Fr.) 1. To bear; to undergo; to feel with 
sense of pain (Mark). 2. To endure; to sup- 
port; not to sink under (Milton), 3. To 
allow; to permit; not to hinder (Locke). 4, 
To pass through; to be affected by; to be acted 
upon (Milton), 

To Su/FFer. v.n. 1. To undergo pain or 
inconvenience (Locke). 2, To undergo punish- 
ment (Clarendon). 3. To be injured (Temple). 

SU’FFERABLE. a, (from suffer.) Tolera- 
ble; such as may be endured (Wotton). 

SU’/FFERABLY, ad. (from sufferable,) 
Tolerably ; so as to be endured (Addison), 

SU/FFERANCE. s. (souffrance, French.) 
1. Pain; inconvenience ; misery (Locke). 2, 
Patience ; moderation (Otway). 3. Tolera- 
tion ; permission ; not hinderance (Hooker), 

- SUFFERER. s. (from suffer.) 1, Qne who 
endures or undergoes pain or inconvenience 
(Addison). ¢. One who allows; one who 
ermits, 

SU'FFERING. s. (from suffer.) Pain suf- 
fered (Atterbury). ; 

To SUFFYCE. v.n. (sufficio, Lat.) To be 
enough; to be sufficient; to be equal to the 
end or purpose (Locke). , 

fo SuFFi/cg.v.a. 1. Toafford; to supply 
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(Dryden). 2. To satisfy ; 
or demand (Dryden). 
SUFFI/CIENCY. s. (from sufficient.) 1. 
State of being adequate to the end proposed 
(Boyle). 2. Qualification for any purpose 
(Temple). 3. Competence; enough (Thom- 
Son). 4. Supply equal to want (Watts). 5. It 
is used by Temple for that conceit which makes 
a man think himself equal to things above 


im. 
SUFFI’CIENT. a. (sufficiens, Latin.) 1, 
Equal to any end or purpose; enough; com- 
petent; not deficient (Swift). 2. Qualified 
for any thing by fortune or otherwise (Shaks.). 
SUFFICIENTLY. ad. (from sufficient.) 
To a sufficent degree; enough (Rogers)... 
SUFFI/SANCE. s. (Fr.) Excess ; plenty : 
obsolete (Spenser). 
To SU’FFOCATE. v. a. (suffoquer, Fr. 
suffoco, Lat.) To choak by exclusion or inter- 
ception of air (Collier). ~ 
SUFFOCA/TION. «. (suffocation, Fr. from 
suffocate.) The act of choaking; the state of 
being choaked (Cheyne). 
SU'FFOCATIVE. a. (from suffocate.) 
Having the power to choak (Arbuthnot). 
SUFFOLK, a county of England, 58 miles 
long and 28 broad; bounded on the W. by 
Cambridgeshire, on the N. by Norfolk, on the 
S. by Essex, and on the E. by the German 
Ocean, It lies in the diocese of Norwich ; 
contains 22 hundreds, 28 market-towns, 575 
parishes, and 233,899 inhabitants (see Popu- 
LATION); and sends 16 members to parlia- 
ment. The air is clear and healthy. The 
soil is of various qualities, but the country in 
general level. That near the shore is sandy 
and full of heaths, yet abounds in rye, peas, 
turnips, carrots, and hemp, with numerous 
flocks of sheep. Copious beds of petrified 
shells, called shell-marl, which are found in 
various parts between Woodbridge and Orford, 
have for many years been made use of for im- 
proving light land. High Suffolk, or the 
Woodlands, which is in the inland part, has 
a tich deep clay and marl, that yields good pas- 
ture, on which feed abundance of cattle. That 
part on the confines of Essex and Cambridge- 
shire affords also excellent pasture; and to the 
N. and N.W. it is fruitful in corn, Its chief 
roduce is butter and cheese; but the latter 
ah gained, almost proverbially, the character 
of the worst in England. The principal rivers 
are the Stour, Waveny, Little Ouse, Larke, 
Deben, Gipping, and Orwell. Tpswich is the 
principal town; but the assizes are held at 
Bury St. Edmund’s. | 
SUFFOLK, a town of Virginia, in Nanse- 
mond county, situate on the river Nanse- 
mond, 28 miles W. by S. of Portsmouth. 
Lon. 79. 42 W. Lat. 42. 38 N. 
SU’FFRAGAN. s. (suffraganeus, Lat.) A 
bishop considered as subject to his metropolitan 


{Ayliffe). 
4 (suffragor. Lat.) 


to be equal to want 


LoSU'FFRAGATE. v. n. 
To vote with; to agree in voice with (Hale). 

SU’FFRAGE. s. (suffragium, Lat.) Vote’; 
voice given in a controyerted point (Addison), 


} 


SUG 
SUFFRA/GINOUS. a. (suffrago, Latin.) 
Belonging to the knee joint of beasts (Brown.) 
SUFFRUTEX. (from sub, under, and jru- 
tex, a shrub.) In botany. An undershrub. 
Permanent or woody at the base, but the yearly 
branches decaying ;_ usually of a lower growth 


thyme, &c. 


than the frutex or shrub; as in lavender, sage, 

SUFFRUTICOUS. Suffruticose. Under- 
shrubby. 

SUFFUMIGA‘TION.s. (suffumigo, Lat.) 
Operation of fumes raised by fire (Wiseman). 

SUFFU’MIGE.s. (suffumigo, Lat.) A me- 
Gical fume: not used (Harvey). 

To SUFFU'SE. v. a. (suffusus, Latin.) To 
spread over with something expansible, as with 
a vapour or a tincture (Pope). 

SUFFU'SION. s. (from suffuse.) 1. The 
act of overspreading with any thing. 2. That 
which is suffused or spread (Dryden). 


SUGAR, (shaccar, Arab.) the general basis 
of sweetness in all vegetable substances. When 
pure, it is perfectly transparent; and if crys#al- 
lized, colourless ; but when granular, of a pure 
glossy white, soluble in water and alcohol, with- 
out smell, and with the taste of simple sweet- 
ness, totally void of flavour. It melts by heat 
into a clear, yellowish, tenacious liquid; and 
when kindled, burns with a strong flame, and a 
very pungent acid vapour. With the nitric acid 
it is convertible chiefly into the oxalic acid. It 
is a most powerful antiseptic, and is one of the 
most grateful (and when in mixture) one of the 
most nutritive of all the alimentary substances 
derived from the vegetable kingdom. Sugar is 
never found pure, and very rarely in a state ap- 
proaching to purity, for it is always intimately 
combined with mucilage and other vegetable 
principles, to which it largely imparts its peculiar 
taste, 


CANE suGAR. 


The plant from which this useful material 
is commonly obtained is the saccharum offi- 
cinarum of Linnéus. See the article SAc- 
CHARUM, It is prepared fromthe expressed 
juice boiled with the addition of quick lime or 
common vegetable alkali. It may be extracted 
also from a number of plants, as the maple, 
birch, wheat, corn, beet-root, skirret, parsnips, 
dried grapes, &c. by digesting in alkohol. The 
alkohol dissolves the sugar, and leaves the ex- 
tractive matter untouched, which falls to the bot- 


tom. It may be taken into the stomach in very 


large quantities, without producing any bad con- 
sequences, although proofs are not wanting of its 
mischievous effects, by relaxing the stomach, and 


| * . . @ « . 
_ thus inducing disease. It is much used in phar- 


macy, as it forms the basis of syrups, lozenges, 
and other preparations, It is very useful as a 


__ Medicine, to favour the solution or suspension of 


Fesins, oils, &c. in water, and is given as a pur- 


_ gative for infants. 
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‘the chemical 


Sugar is every where the basis of that which is 
called sweetness, Its presence is previously ne- 
cessary in order to the taking place of vinous 
fermentation. Its extraction from plants which 
afford it in the greatest abundance, and its refine- 
ment for the common uses of life, in a pure and 
separate state, are among the most important of 
anufactures, The sugar cane, 
however, yields sugar in a proportion so much 


SUG 


larger than that in which the same matter is to be 
obtained from any other, that only this cane has 
been as yet cultivated expressly for the purpose 
of affording sugar to the extraction of the manu- 
facturer. This cane has been from the most an- 
cient times known in Asia, Of its produce, some 
small proportion appears to have been, during 
the greatness of ancient Rome, imported by cir- 
cuitous channels into Europe. In the progress 
of the subsequent ages, the plant itself became 
known in Europe, and was introduced into culti~ 
vation. Before the data of the discovery of Ame- 
rica, it was no uncommon cultivation in Spain. 
The Spaniards carried out plants of the sugar 
cane to America; but the plant had been, even 
before, propagated in this hemisphere. They 
had not been long seated in their new colonial 
seats, till they made sugar a principal article in 
their manufacture and agriculture. It has conti- 
nued ever since to be the principal produce of the 
European colonial territories in the West India 
isles. It is produced also in very large quantities 
in the East. The Anglo-Americans extract it 
from the maple-tree. The cane is a produce of 
all the South Sea isles of late discovery. 

The following is the mode of its manufacture 
in the West Indies. The plants are cultivated in 
rows, on fields enriched by such manures as can 
most easily be procured, and tilled with the 
plough. They are annually cut. The cuttings 
are carried to the mill. They are,cut into short 
pieces, and arranged in small bundles. The mill 
is wrought by water, wind, or cattle. The parts 
which act on the canes are upright cylinders. 
Between these the canes are inserted, compressed, 
squeezed till all their juice is obtained from them, 
and are themselves, sometimes, even reduced to 
powder. One of these mills of the best construc- 
tion bruises canes to such a quantity as to afford, 
in one day, 10,000 gallons of juice, when wrought 
with only ten mules. The expressed juice is re- 
ceived into a leaden bed. It is thence conveyed 
into a vessel called the receiver. The juice is 
found to consist of eight parts of pure water, one 
part of sugar, one part of oil and gummy muci- 
lage. From the greener parts of the canes there 
is apt to be at times derived an acid juice, which 
tends to bring the whole unseasonably into a state 
of acid fermentation. Fragments of the ligheous 
part of the cane, some portions of mud or dirt 
which unavoidably remain on the canes, and a 
blackish substance called the crust, which coated 
the canes at the joints, are also apt to enter into 
contaminating mixture with the juice. From the 
receiver the juice is conducted along a wooden 
gutter lined with lead to the boiling house. In 
the boiling house it is received into copper pans 
or cauldrons, which have the name of clarifiers. 
Of these clarifiers the number and the capacity 
must be in proportion to the, quantity of canes, 


‘and the extent of the sugar plantation on which 


the work is carried on. Each clarifier has a sy- 
phon or cock, by which the liquor is to be drawn 
off. Each hangs over a separate fire; and this 
fire must be so confined, that by the drawing of 
an iron slider fitted to the chimney, the fire may 
be at any time put out. In the progress of the 
operations, the stream of juice from the receiver 
fills the clarifier with fresh liquor. Lime in pow- 
der is added in order to take up the oxalic acid, 


‘and the carbonaceous matters which are mingled 
with the juice. 


The lime also in the new salts, 
into the composition of which it now enters, adds 
itself to the sugar, as a part of that which is to be 
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cbtained from the process. The lime is to be put 
in in the proportion of somewhat less than a pint 
of lime to every hundred gallons of liquor. When 
it is in too great quantities, however, it is apt to 
destroy a part of the pure saccharine matter. 
Some persons employ alkaline ashes, as prefer- 
able to lime, for the purpose of extracting the ex- 
traneous matter; but it is highly probable that 
lime judiciously used mizht answer better than 
‘any other substance whatsoever, The liquor is 
now to be heated almost to ebullition, The heat 
dissolves the mechanical union, and thus favours 
the chemical changes in its different parts, When 
the proper heat appears, from a rising scum on the 
“surface of the liquor, to have been produced, the fire 
is then extinguished by the application of the damp- 
er. In this state of the liquor, the greater part of 
the impurities, being different in specific gravity 
from the pure saccharine solution, afd being also of 
such a nature as to yield more readily to the che- 
mical action of heat, are brought up to the sur- 
face inascum. After this scum has been suffi- 
ciently formed on the cooling liquor, this liquor 
is carefully drawn off, either by a syphon, which 
raises a pure stream through the scum, or by a 
cock drawing the liquor at the bottom from under 
the scum. The scum in either case sinks down 
unbroken, as the liquor flows; and is now, by 
*eooling, of such tenacity, as not to send to any 
intermixture with the liquor. The liquor drawn, 
after this purification, from the boiler, is received 
into a gutter or channel, by which it is conveyed 
to the grand copper, or evaporating boiler. If 
made from good canes, and properly clarified, it 
will now appear aimust transparent. In this cop- 
per, the liquor is heated to actual ebullition, The 
scum raised to the surface by the boiling is 
skimmed off as its rises. The ebullition is conti- 
nued till there be a considerable diminution in 
the quantity of the liquor. The liquor now ap- 
pears nearly of the colour. of Madeira wine. It is 
at last transferred into a second and smaller cop- 
per. An addition of lime-water is here made, 
both to dilute the thickening liquor, to detach su- 
perabundant acid, and to favour the formation of 
the sugar. Hf the liquor be now in its proper 
state, the scum rises in large bubbles, with very 
little discoloration. . The skimming and the eva- 
poration together produce a considerable diminu- 
- tion in the quantity of the liquor. It is then 
transferred into another smaller boiler. In this 
last boiler the evaporation is renewed, and conti- 
nued till the liquor is brought to that degree of 
thickness at which it appears fit to be finally 
cooled. 
considerable length and wideness, commonly of 
such a size as to contain a hogshead of sugar; 
the sugar, as it cools, granulates, or runs into an 
imperfect crystallization, by which it is separated 
from the melasses, a mixed saccharine matter too 
impure to be capable even of this imperfect crys- 
tallization. To determine whether the liquor be 
fit to be taken from the last boiler to be finally 
cooled, it is necessary to take out a portion from 
the boiler, and try separately, whether -it does 
not separate into granulated. sugar and melasses. 
From the cooler the sugar is removed to the cur- 
ing house. This is a spacious airy building. It 
is provided with a capacious cistern for the recep- 
tion of melasses, and over the cistern is erected a 
frame of strong joist-work, unfilled and uncovered. 
Empty hogsheads, open at the head, bored at the 
bottom with a few holes, and having a stalk of 
plantain leaf thrust through each of the holes, 


- 


In the cooler, a shallow wooden vessel of . 


while it rises at the same time through the inside 
of the hogshead, are disposed upon the frames, 
The mass of saccharine matter from the coolers is 
put into these hogsheads. The melasses drip 
into the cistern through the spongy plantain 
stalks in the holes. Within the space of three 
weeks the melasses are sufficiently drained off, 
and the sugar remains dry. By this process it is 
at last brought into the state of what is called 
muscovado or raw sugar. This is the general 
process in the British West Indies, In this state 
our West India sugar is imported into Britain. 
The formation of loaves of white sugar is a subse- 
quent process. In the French West India isles 
jt has long been customary to perform the last 
part of this train of processes in a manner some- 
what different, and which affords the sugar ina 
state of greater purity. This preparation, taking 

the sugar frem the cooler, then puts it, not inte 

hogsheads with holes in the bottom as above, but 

into conical pots, each of which bas at its bottom 

a hole half an inch in diameter, that is in the 

commencement of the process stopped with a 

plug. After remaining some time in the pot, the 

sugar becomes perfectly coo! and fixed. The su- 

gar is then removed out of the hole; the pot is 

placed over a large jar, and the melasses are suf- 

fered to drip away from it. After as much of the 

melasses as will easily run off has been thus 

drained away, sthe surface of the sugar in the jar 
is covered with a stratum of fine clay, and water 

is poured upon the clay. The water oozing» 
gently through the pores of the clay pervades 

the whole mass. of sugar, redissolves the melasses 

still remaining in it, with some pagts of the sugar 

itself, and carrying these off by the holes in the 

bottom of the pot, renders that which resists the 
solution much purer than-the muscovado sugar 

made in the English way. The sugar prepared in 

this manner is called-clayed sugar. It is sold 

for a higher price in the European markets than 

the musgovado sugar; but there is a loss of su- 

gar in the process by claying, which deters the 

British planters from adopting this prgctice so 

generally as do the French. 

The raw sugars are still contaminated and de- 
based by a mixture of acid, carbonaceous matter, 
oil, and colouring resin. . To free them from 
these is the business of the European sugar ba- 
kers. A new solution; clarification with alkaline 
substances fitted to attract away the oil, acid, 
and other contaminating matters; slow evapora- 
tion; anda final cooling in suitable moulds; are 
the processes which at last produce loaves of 
white sugar. 

The melasses being nothing else than a very 
impure refuse of the sugar from which.they drip, 
are susceptible of being employed in a new ebul- 
lition, by which a second quantity of sugar may 
be obtained from them. The remainder of the 
melasses is employed to yield ram by distillation. 

In rum, alkohol is mixed with oil, water, oxalic. 
acid, and a mixture «f empyreumatic matter. 


‘The French prepare, from the mixture of melasses 


with water, a species of wine of good quality. In 
its preparation, the solution is brought into fers 
mentation, then passed through strainers to pu- 
rify it, then put in casks; after clearing itself in 
these, transferred into others, in which it is to be 
preserved for use. The ratio of these processes 16 
extremely beautiful; they are all directed to pu- 
rify the sugar from contaminating mixtures, and 
to reduce it into that state of drymess or crystalli- 
zation, in which it is susceptible of being the most 


' the sugar-maple. 
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conveniently preserved for agreeable use. The 
heat in general acts both mechanically to effect a 
sufficient dissolution of the aggregation of the 
parts of the cane juice, and chemically, to pro- 
duce in it new combinations into which caloric 
must enter as an ingredient. The first gentle 
heat is intended chiefly to operate with the me- 
chanical influence, raising to the surface impuri- 
ties which are more easily removed by skimming 
than by any other means; a gentle, nota violent 
heat, is in this instance employed, because a vio- 
lent heat would produce empyreumatic salts, the 


_ production of which is to be carefully avcided. A 


boiling heatis, in the continuation of the processes, 
made use of, because, after the first impurities 
have been skimmed off, contaminating empyreu- 
‘matic salts are less readily formed, beeause a 
boiling heat is necessary to effect a complete de- 
velopement of the saccharine matter, and because 
the gradual concentration of the sugar is, by such 
a heat, to be best accomplished. Lime is em- 
ployed, because it has a stronger affinity than 
sugar with all the contaminating matters, and 
particularly because it attracts into a neutral 
combination that excess of oxalic acid which is 
apt to exist in the saccharine solution, Skimming 
removes the new salts which the most easily as- 
sume a solid form. The dripping carries away a 
mixture of water, oil, earth, sugar, from the 
crystallized sugar: for, in all our crystalliza- 
tions, we can never perform the process in the 
great way, with such nicety as to preserve it free 
from an equality of proportions, that must neces- 
sarily occasion a residue, Repeated solution, 
clarification, evaporation, are requisite to p¥o- 
duce pure white sugar from the brown and raw 
sugars; because the complete purification of this 
matter from acid and colouring matter is an ope- 
ration of great difficulty, and not to be finally 
completed without processes which are longer 
than can be conveniently performed, at the first, 
upon the sugar plantation. 

From vegetables of European growth sugar is 
not to be easily obtained, unless the process of 
germination be first produced in them; or unless 
they have been penetrated by intense frost, 
Germination, or thorough freezing, developes su- 
gar into all vegetables in which its principles of 
hydrogen and carbon, with a small proportion of 
“oxygen, exist in any considerable plenty., It is 
not improbable, but that if penetration by a 
freezing cold could be commanded at pleasure, 
with sufficient cheapness, it would enable us to 
obtain saccharine matter jn a large proportion, 
from a variety of substances, from which even 
germination does not yield a sufficient quantity. 
In the sugar beet, and some other European vege- 
tables, sugar is naturally formed by the functions 
of vegetation to perfect combination. From these 

the sugar is obtained by rasping down the vegeta- 
_ ble, extracting by water its saccharine juice, eva- 
porating the water charged with the juice to the 
consistency of syrup, clarifying, purifying, and 
erystallizing it, just in the same manner as sugar 
from the sugar caue. 


MAPLE SUGAR. 


A valuable sugar is extracted in many of the 
states of North America from the juice or sap of 
The tree is tapped with an au- 
gre which is introduced about two inches, and a 
projecting spout is made below it, under which 
troughs are set to catch the juice. The season 


for tapping iy'from February to April, for about 


+ 


six weeks, during which time a. moderate sized 
tree will yield from twenty to thirty gallons of 
sap, from which may be made about five or six 
pounds of pretty good sugar. During the rest of 
the year the sap will flow from the wound, but in 
too thin and watery a state to be used with advan- 
tage for making sugar. ‘This evacuation does not 
appear at all to injure the tree, for the same pro- 
cess may be repeated every year for a great length 
of time; and the juice is even more saccharine 
from trees that have been previously wounded 
than from fresh trees. The juice is clear and plea- 
sant tasted. It is made into sugar by the farmers 
in the country, and with a simple apparatus. It 
is usually clarified with lime and white of egg, or 
milk, boiled down, grained and elayed in the man- 
ner of the cane-juice. Another method oceasion- 
ally practised is to reduce the quantity of liquid 
by freezing, when the season will allow of it, 
which is preferable to entire evaporation, and at 
the same time cheaper. The common maple su- 
gar is clean to the eye and very sweet, but pos- 
sesses a peculiar, though not an unpleasant taste, 
It may be made into loaf-sugar probably as well 
as the muscovado, but it is chiefly employed ina 
half purified state, like the common moist sugars, 
The maple-juice will also furnish a pleasant wine 
and a good vinegar, The saccharine quality of 
the juice appears to be highly improved by a caré« 
ful cultivation of the tree. 


_BEET-ROOT SUGAR, 


Among the vegetables indigenous to the middle 
and north of Europe which are sensibly saccha- 
rine, the beet-root seems to exceed them all in 
the quantity of sugar it contains, The carrot 
and parsnip have been tried, but the quantity 
of sugar possessed by these has not repaid 
the trouble of working them. Marggraf, who 
first attempted the beet-root, attempted also the 
skirret-root, and obtained from this last a small 
proportion of a good grained sugar, equal to mus- 
coyado, from which a syrup separated and drop- 
ped through when the plug was withdrawn: but 
the process was tedious, and the proportion not 
sufficient to justify its introduction into gene- 
ral use, 

The most successful manufacturer of sugar from 
the beet-root (unless. the present attempts in 
France, with the extent of which, however, we are 
not much acquainted), is M. Achard of Berlin, who 
pursued the process altogether in the large way, 
aud so satisfactorily, that a reward was bestowed 
upon him by the Prussian government for his ela- 
borate experiments. It was hoped, indeed, that 
this process would enable Europe to supply it- 
self with sugar from its own soil, and to be no 
longer dependent on the West Indies; it has for 
many years, however, been relinquished, aad 
hence there can be no doubt that it was not 
found to answer upon the broad seale. 

The plant employed was the white beet, the 
root of which resembles the parsniy in shape, and 
is white crossed with bands of red, and has a mild 
sweetish taste. It is remarkably succulent, and 
the saccharine quality of the juice seems to be 
much improved by a careful cultivation in a rich 
soil, It has long been cultivated in many parts 
of Germany as a food for cattle. ~ 


The following is M. Achard’s process. The 


roots are pulled, cleaned, and stripped of the 


Jeaves; and immediately boiled for a short time, 
till they are so far softened that a straw may be 
thrust into them, They are then slic«. “sy a:ma- 
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elsine used in the country for slicing potatoes, and 
put under a very strong press to extract the juice. 
The cake which remains in the press still retains 
enough juice to make it worth while to moisten 
it with water, and after some hours again to press 
it; this juice is mixed with the former. Even 
after this second pressing the cake may be use- 
fully employed in making a fermented liquor, 
from which a spirit may be extracted by distilla- 
tion. The juice is then strained through a flan- 
nel, boiled down to two thirds of its original bulk, 
again strained through a thick blanket, and then 
boiled down to half its bulk and strained. It is 
now of the consistence of a thin syrup, and must 
be put in shallow pans in a stove-room, heated to 
about 120° to allow the sugar to crystallize. This 
begins by the formation of a hard crust on the 
surface, which must be now and then broken down 
to hasten the evaporation. After a time there 
forms on the surface a thick gummy skin, instead 
of a hard granular crust ;-when this appears, the 
syrup is removed from the stove-room, and the 
whole mass is put into a close linen sack, previ- 
ously wetted, and strongly but gradually pressed. 
By this the syrup is forced through the sack, and 
there remains within it a yellow, granular, sac- 
charine mass, resembling muscovado sugar, very 
sweet and well-tasted. From this sugar of any 
degree of fineness may be afterwards obtained by 
the processes employed in the refining of sugar- 
cane. 

Such was M. Achard’s process, which has been 
since repeated by a commission from the French 
National (now Imperial) Institute, with similar 
results as to the general products, though the 
quantity yielded was much less than what might 
be inferred from the price stated by the inventor 
as the first cost to the manufacturer. According 
to these subsequent experiments pursued pre- 
cisely in M. Achard’s method, 1152 parts of fresh 
beet-root yielded 18 parts of raw muscovado, 
which was brown and ill tasted, and would require 
successive purifications with the loss of from a 
third to nearly half its weight to bring it into the 
state of fine saleable sugar. 

Professor Lampadius of Freyberg has since 
pursued a series of experiments upon the same 
material; but he candidly confesses, that in one 
of them made on a hundred quintals of the root, 
the sugar obtained sold for somewhat less than 
the entire cost of the materials and the process ; 
this, however, was in a cold, unfavourable year, 
and did not include the profits to be obtained 
from all the residues in yielding, by fermenta- 
tion, an ardent spirit or kind of rum. 


CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF SUGAR, 


Pure sugar appears either in a regularly crys- 
tallized form, or in shining white crystalline 
grains: both in candy and in loaf it is very hard 
and brittle; when rubbed in the dark it is highly 
Juminous. 

The earths proper do not seem to have any ac- 
tion whatever on sugar; but the alkaline earths 
unite with it. When lime is added to a solution 
of sugar in water, and the mixture boiled for 
some time, a combination takes place. The liquid 
still indeed retains its sweet taste; but it has. ac- 
quired also a bitter and astringent one. A little 
alkohol added to the solution produced a precipi- 
tate in white flakes, which appeared to be a com- 
pound of sugar and lime. Sulphuric acid preci- 
pitated the lime in the state of sulphat, and re- 
stored the original taste of the sugar. When the 


compound of sugar and lime was evaporated ta 
dryness, a semitransparent tenacious syrup re« 
mained, which had a rough bitter taste, with a 
certain degree of sweetness. y 

The fixed alkalies combine with sugar, and 


form compounds not unlike that which has been | 


just described. Potass destroys the sweet taste of 
syrup more completely than lime; but when it is 
neutralized by sulphuric acid, and the sulphat 
precipitated by alkohol, the sweet taste is com~ 
pletely restored. When alkohol is agitated with 


the compound of sugar and potass dissolved in. 


water, it refuses to unite with it, but swims on 
the top in a state of purity. 
The acids are capable of dissolving sugar, and 


those which are concentrated decompose it. Sul-. 


phuric acid very soon acts upon it; water is 
formed, and perhaps also acetic acid; while 
charcoal is evolved in great abundance, and gives 
the mixture a black colour, and a considerable 
degree of consistency. The charcoal may be ea~- 
sily separated by dilution and filtration. When 
heat is applied, the sulphuric acid is rapidly 
converted into sulphureous acid. 

Nitric acid dissolves it with an. effervescence, 
occasioned by the eyolution of nitrous gass, and 
converts it into malic and oxalic acids. 480 
grains of sugar, treated with six ounces of nitric 
acid diluted with its own weight of water, and 
cautiously heated, separating the crystals as they 
formed, yielded 280 grains of oxalic acid; so that 


100 parts of sugar yield by this treatment 58 © 


parts of oxalic acid. When liquid oxymuriatic 
acid \is poured upon sugar in powder it is dis- 
solved, and immediately converted into malic 
acid ; and the oxymuriatic acid is converted into 
common muriatic acid. : 

Sugar absorbs muriatic acid gass slowly, and as- 
sumes a brown colour and very strong smell. 
The vegetable acids dissolve it; but seemingly 
without producing any alteration on it. : 

The action of the oxides of carbon and azote 
upon sugar has scarcely been examined. ‘ 

Sugar is solubie in alkohol, but not in so large 
a. proportion as in water. According to Wenzel, 
four parts of boiling alkohol dissolve one of su- 
gar. It unites readily with oils, and renders 
them miscible with water. A moderate quantity 
of it prevents, or at least retards, the coagulation 
of milk; but Scheele discovered that a very large 
quantity of sugar causes milk to coagulate. 


The hydrosulphurets, sulphurets, and phos- — 


phurets of alkalies and alkaline earths, seem to 
have the property of decomposing sugar, and of 
bringing it to astate not very different from that 
of gum. Mr. Cruikshank introduced a quantity 
of syrup into ajar standing over mercury, and 
then added about an equal quantity of phosphu- 


ret of lime. Phosphureted hydrogen gass was 1m- — 


medi-tely extricated. In eight days the syrup 


we. withdrawn: it-had lost its sweet taste, and — 


acquiréd a bitter and astringent one (the taste of 
phosphuret of lime). From this solution alkohol 
threw down white flakes, very much resembling: 
those of mucilage separated from water by the. 
same liquid. A little sugar was dissolved in al- 
cohol, and phosphuret of lime added to it. No 
apparent action took place. The mixture, after 


standing’ in the open air for some days, was eva~ © 


porated, and water added. No gass was disen-— 


gaged, as the phosphuret had been converted 
into a phosphat. 


The liquid being filtered and 
evaporated, a tenacious substance remained, — 
much resembling gum arabic. Its taste was bit- 


ew 
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ter, with a slight degree of sweetness. It did not 
seem soluble in alcohol. It burned like gum. 
When sugar is distilled in a retort, there comes 
over a fluid which at first scarcely differs from 
pure water; soon it is mixed with what was for- 
merly called pyromucous acid, and is now known 
to be a compound of oil and acetic acid; after- 
wards some empyreumatic oil makes its appear- 
ance, and a bulky charcoal remains in the retort. 
This charcoal very frequently contains lime, be- 
cause lime is used in refining sugar; but if the 
sugar, before being submitted to distillation, is 
dissolved in water, and made to crystallize by 
evaporation in a temperature scarcely higher than 
that of the atmosphere, no lime whatever, nor 
any thing else, except pure charcoal, will be 
found in the retort. During the distillation, 
there comes over a considerable quantity of car- 
bonic acid and carbureted hydrogen gass. Sugar, 
therefore, is decomposed by the action of heat; 
and the following compounds are formed from it: 
water, acetic acid, oil, charcoal, carbonic acid, 
carbureted hydrogen gass. The quantity of oil in 
a separate state is inconsiderable; by far the 
most abundant product is pyromucous acid. Su- 
gar, indeed, is very readily converted into pyro- 
mucous acid; for its makes its appearance al- 
ways whenever syrup is raised to the boiling tem- 
perature. Hence the smell of caromel which 
syrup at that temperature emits, Hence also the 
reason, that, when we attempt to, crystallize sy- 
rup by heat, there always remains behind a quan- 
tity of incrystallizable matter, known by the 
name of molasses: whereas, if the syrup is crys- 
tallized without artificial heat, every particle of 
sugar may be ebtained from it in a crystalline 
form. Hence we see the importance of properly 
regulating the fire during the crystallization of 
the sugar, and the saving that would probably re- 
sult from condueting the operation at a low heat. 
We are indebted to Mr. Cruikshank for the 
most precise set of experiments on the decompo- 
sition of sugar by heat. 480 grains of pure sugar 
were introduced into a coated retort, and heated 
gradually to redness. ‘The products were, 


Pyromucous acid with a drop or 


two of oil ~ - - 270 grains 
Charcoal - - - - 120 
Carbureted hydrogen, and carbo- 
nic acid gass - - - 90 
boom pee 
480 


The pyromucous acid required about 75 grains 
of a solution of potass to saturate it; and when 
thus neutralized, no ammonia was disengaged. 
Hence sugar contains no azote, unless we suppose 


a very minute portion to be present in the pyro- 


mucous acid; and even this is not likely. The 
charcoal burns away without leaving any residue. 
Hence sugar contains no earth nor fixed alkali. 
The proportion of the gasseous products was 119 
@unce-measures of carbureted hydrogen, and 41 
ounce-measures of carbonic acid gass. The car- 
bureted hydrogen, according to the experiments 
of Cruikshank, was composed of five parts carbon 
and one hydrogen. 

These experiments are sufficient to show us 
that sugar is composed entirely of oxygen, car- 
bon and hydrogen. It is of course a vegetable 
oxide. Lavoisier has concluded, from a series of 
experiments on the vinous fermentation, that 
these substances enter into the composition of su- 
gr in the following proportion; 


64 oxygen 
28 carbon 
8 hydrogen 


100 


But these proportions can only be considered 
as very distant approxitnations to the truth, 

From the experiments of different chemists, 
especially of Proust and Gottling, it appears that 
there are different species of sugar found ready 
prepared in the vegetable kingdom; distinguished , 
from each other by the figure of their crystals, 
and other variations in their properties. The 
species hitherto examined are three in number, 
namely, common sugar, sugar of grapes, and su- 
gar of beet. As far as is known at present, there 
is no difference between the sugar of the maple 
and common sugar. 

That grapes contain abundance of sugar has 
been long known. The due de Bouillon first ex- 
tracted it from the juice of grapes, and Proust 
pointed out the difference between it and common 
sugar. The juice of grapes, according to him, 
yielded from 30 to 40 per cent. of this sugar. 

Margraf discovered sugar in the root of the 
beta vulgaris; butit is to Achard that we are in- 
debted for the first attempts to extract it from 
that plant in a large way. The experiments of 
that philosopher, of Lampadius, of the committee 
appointed by the National Institute, and of Goet- 
tling, have thrown more light on this interesting 
subject. The method which succeeded best with 
Achard was to boil the beet-roots (deprived of 
the heart) till they became so soft as to be easily 
pierced by a straw. They are then cut into 
slices, and the juice forced out by pressure. 
What remains is left for twelve hours in water, 
and the whole subjected to the press a second. 
time. The liquids. ‘thus obtained are filtered 
through flannel, boiled down to two-thirds, filtered 
a second time, reduced by boiling to one-third of 
the original liquid, filtered a third time, and then 
evaporated to the consistence of syrup. The 
crystalline crust which forms on the surface is to 
be broken from time to time, and the spontaneous 
evaporation continued till the surface becomes 
covered with a tough coat instead of crystals, 
The whole is then to be thrown into woollen bags, 
and the mucilaginous liquid separated from the 
crystals by pressure. 

The sugar obtained by these processes has much 
the appearance of raw sugar; but it may be re- 
fined by the common processes, and brought into 
the state of common sugar. From the experi- 
ments of Goettling, it appears that beet-sugar is 
distinguished by a certain degree of a nauseous 
bitter taste; owing, it is supposed, to the pre- 
sence of a bitter extractive matter, which Lam- 
padius has shown to be one of the constituents of 
the beet. 

The plants containing sugar are very numere 
ous. The following are the chief of those from 
which it has been actually extracted by che- 
mists. : 


The sap of the acer saccharinum, 
betula alba, 

asclepias syriaca, 
heraclium sphondilium, 
cocos nucifera, 
————_--——. juglans alba, 
——+~_—_--—- agave Americana, 
fucus saccharinus, 
parreepemecenemee fiCUS Carica, 
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‘The juice of arundo saccharifera, 
—- zea mays, 

The roots of pastinaca sativa, 

— sium sisarum; 

— beta vulgaris and cicla, 
eee Gaucus carota, 

— apium petroselinum. ; 

Parmentier has also ascertained, that the grains 
ef wheat, barley, &c. and all the other similar 
seeds which are used as food, contain at first a 
large quantity of sugar, which gradually disap- 
pears as they approach to a state of maturity. 
This is the case also with peas and beans, and 
all leguminous seeds: and is one reason why 
the flavour of young peas is so much superior to 
that of old ones. | : 

Sugar has also, within the last two years, been 
attempted to be obtained from wheat and other 
starches by a process somewhat similar to that of 
malting; or, im other words, by an union of a 
certain portion of oxygen with the matter of the 
starch; for the sweetness or saccharine property 
of the malt is now generally ascribed to a decom- 
position of the water in which the barley is soak- 
ed by the starch of this grain, and a peculiar 
combination of the two principles. In the very 
ingenious discovery we now advert to, however, 
the process.is quickened and perfected by a mix- 
ture of a small proportion of sulphuric acid. The 
discoverer is M. Kirebhoff of St. Petersburg: and 
the experiment was thus repeated at the Reyal 
Institution by Mr. Muore, whose words we shall 
quote. 

«<The original experiment was made by boiling 
together 100 parts of starch, 400 parts of water, 
and one part of sulphuric acid, for 36 hours, on a 
slow fire, in a covered vessel, adding from time 
to time water for that which boiled away: towards 
‘the expiration of that time some charcoal in pow- 
der was put in; and lastly, enough of carbonate 
of lime to saturate the acid: the solution was then 
filtered, evaporated to the consistence of a thick 
syrup, and put to crystallize; which generally 
takes place in three days. In repeating this ex- 
periment I got some starch not converted, which 
was owing, I believe, to the heat not being suffi- 
ciently strong, with the intention of shortening 
the time of boiling. IT increased the quantity of 
sulphuric acid (at the suggestion of professor Ber- 
zelius in a second trial) to 3 per cent. I have 
also made trials with 4, 5, 6, and 8 per cent. of 
acid, but they did not either increase the result, 
or shorten the time of boiling, as much as I ex- 
_ pected. I have also made experiments with the 
starch of potatoes, in the same proportions as 
that of wheat which I used in my first trials: the 
only difference I could perceive between them 
was, that the sugar was not so abundant from the 
potatoe starch, and that it contained more gummy 
matter than the sugar obtained from that of 
wheat. I observed that they do not possess the 
property of sweetening liquids at all equal, to 
the sugar from the juice of the cane. I have not 
been able to procure either of them sufficiently 
crystallized to state the difference of either of 
them (if any) from each other, or from any other 
sugar. My experiments at present are not suffi- 
ciently complete to warrant my giving either a 
statement of the quantity produced, or of the éx- 
pense of the process; indeed this would be fo- 
reign to my first object, which was to repeat the 


ed 


experiments but Iam convinced it cannot be an | 


object at present in Britain. Tam assured it was 
lately in contemplation to adopt in on a “large 


syrup. 


scale in the Russian empiré, as the price of cane 


sugar: was increased so much, and the supply was 


so uncertain. 

“ T shall not presume to give the rationale of thi¢ 
process at present. I am ignorant of that ad- 
vanced by the able discoverer (M. Kirchhoff) 5 
but IT must dissent from the opinion given by M. 
Nasse, who thinks the sulphuric acid is decom- 
posed, 
quired to saturate the avid used ini the experi- 
ments; and also of that used to saturate am 
equal weight of the same acid dilated with water, 
and I find them to agree exactly.” 

M. Vogel, in his remarks on this subject, seems 
to think that increasing the quantity of acid hasten- 
ed the formation of the sugar. He ouly obtain- 
ed the syrup; time did not permit him to go fur- 
ther: we are therefore, for the preset, deprived 
of that able chemist’s remarks on this subject. 


SUGAR CANDY. 


This well known material is nothing more thar 
sugar brouzht to a regular form by slow crystal- 
lization. The management of it differs consider- 
ably from that of loaf sugar. To prepare it, the 
syrup is clarified as usual, and boiled down to & 
certain point, but not so much as for making 
loaf-sugar. It is then poured into large oblong 
moulds or boxes, into which a light frame is pre- 
viously fixed, holding, stretched from cne end to 
the other, a number of cords of packthread. The 
mould filled with syrup js then put into the dry- 
ing stove, and suffered to remain undisturbed for 
a considerable time, during which the sugar gra- 
dually deposits in crystals aronnd the threads, 
The mould.is then removed, and the frame is 


I have weighed the quantity of hime it re=’ 


lifted out, with every thread thickly and-very’ ji 


beautifully. encrusted with the candy, and is af= 
terwards drained to free it from the adhering 
Sugar candy is more transparent and 
much harder than common sugar. The brown 
sort crystallizes full as regularly as the white, 
but becomes clammy and deliquescent in a damp 
air, while the white remains always dry. 
count of its superior hardness it is less soluble 
than the loaf-sugar, and appears to have mach 
less taste, but it has full as strong a body of su- 
gar, and would be excellently caiculated for pre- 
serving all vegetable food if the price were lower. 
Since printing this article we have received M, 
Vogel’s very curious paper on the conversion of 


-starch into sugar, and shall therefore give its 


contents under the article WHEAT SUGAR. 


SUGAR CANE. See SaccHARUM.» 

SUGAR MAPLE. See ACER. . 

To Su’Gar. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
impregnate or season with sugar (Crashaw). 
2. To sweeten (Fairfax). 

SU/GARY. a. (from sugar.) Sweet ; tast- 
ing of sugar (Spenser). 

SUGELMESSA, or S1GELMESSA, 2 pro- 
vince of Barbary, bounded on the 5. by the 
kingdom of Tafilet, and on the N. by Mount 
Atlas. It is about 100 miles in length; 
abounds in corn, dates, and other fruits, and 
has mines of iron; lead, aud antimony. The 


On ace. 


government isa republic. ‘The capital, of the 


same name, 1s seated on the Zig, 150 miles 
N.N.E. of 
40 N., 


oe 


Tafilet. Lon. 5.5 W. Lat. 2g — 


To SUGGEST. v. a. (sugzesto, suggestum, — 


Latin ; suggerer,; French.) 1. To hint ; to in« 


7. 


SUI. 


fimate; to insinuate good or ill; to tell pri- 
yately (Locke). 2. ‘To seduce ; to draw to-ill 


by insinuation: not used (Shakspeare). 3. 


To inform secretly: not used (Shakspeare). 

SUGGE’STER. s. (from suggest.y One that 
reminds another. | 
~SUGGEYSTION. s. (from suggesé.) 1. 
Private hint; intimation ; insinuation ; secret 
notification (Locke). 2. Secret incitement. 

To SU’GGILATE. v. a. (sugillo, Lat.) To 
beat black and blue; to make livid by a 
bruise (Wiseman). 

SU’ICIDE. s. (suicidum, Latin.) 1. Self- 
murder; the horrid crime of destroying one’s 
self (Savage). 2. Aself-murderer. See Feto 
DE SE. 

SUIDAS, author of a Greek Lexicon, the 
best edition of which was published, with a 
Latin version and notes, by Kuster, at Cam- 
bridge, in 1705, in 3 vols. folio. His country, 
and even the age in which he lived, are alike 
unknown. Dr. Bentley says, *« As for Suidas, 
he has brought down a point of chronology to 
the death of the emperor Zimisces, that is, 
to the year of Christ 975: so that he seems to 
have written his Lexicon between that time 
and the death of the succeeding emperor, 
which was in 1025.” 

SUVLLAGE. s. (sowillage, French.) Drain 
of filth: obsolete (Wotton). : 

SUILLUS. Swine-stone. In mineralogy, 
a genus of the class earths, order calcareous. 
Consisting of carbonat of lime, carbonic acid, 
sulphurated hydrogen and water ; when scraped 
ou or rubbed emits an urinous or garlicky 


smell; soluble almost entirely in acids with’ 


effervescence; burning into quicklime. Five 
species. : . 
1. S. marmoreus. Black marble. Common 
swinestone, Opake, compact, black, receiv- 
ing a fine polish, with the fragments more or 
less convex. Found. in the stratified moun- 
tains of Sweden, Belgium, Franconia, Bohe- 
mia, and Silesia, often abounding in petrified 
bodies, breaking into indeterminate fragments, 

and without internal lustre. . 

2, §. schistosus. Schistous marble. 
ten, Opake, compact, sessile, with flat frag 
ments. Found in stratified mountains of Bri- 
tain, Sweden, Silesia, and other parts of Europe, 
frequently among coal, with often the impres- 
sions of plants and fishes; colour black, yel- 
lowish-brown, cinereous, or dark grey. 

3. $. lamellosus. Sparry dysodes. Of la- 
mellar texture. Found in the calcareous 
' mountains of Sweden and Thuringia, parasiti- 
_ eal, black or brown, rarely yellowish, the foli- 
_ ations larger or smaller. i 
_. 4. §. botryoides. Botryoidal limestone. 
' Gorsten. In hollow globules, crystallized 
within, and connected like a bunch of grapes. 
_ Found in various parts of Britain and in Swe- 
_ den, and seems formed by calcareous water 
_ passing through loose, marly earth; the glo- 
tales are smaller or larger; colour yellowish, 
occasioned by oxyd of iron with more or less 
clay. — 

5, S, crystallinus. Radiated or crystallized 


Flis- 


sSUI 
swinestone. Crystallized in elongated six- — 
sided pyramids; with the crystals diverging, 
cr spherically clustered. Found under the 
common soil in Sweden, Westrogoth, and 
Oeland. | | 

SUING. s. The act of soaking through any 
thing: not used (Bacon). 

SUIR. s. (suite, French.) 1. A set; a num- 
ber of things correspondent one to the other 
(Dryden). 2. Clothes made one part to aa- 
swer another (Donne). 3. Consecution; se~ ° 
ries ; regular order (Bacon). 4. Out of Suits. 
Having no correspondence (Shakspeare). 5. 
Retinue; company (Sidney). 6. (from To 
sue.) A petition; an address of entreaty 
(Donne). 7. Courtship (Shakspeare). 8. 
Pursuit ; prosecution (Spenser). 9. (In law.) 
Suit 139 sometimes put for the instance of a 
cause, and sometimes for the cause itself de- 
duced in judgment (Ayliffe). ; 

SuIT COVENANT. (In law.) Is where the 
ancestor of one man covenanted with the an- 
cestor of another to sue at his court (Bailey). 

Surr court. (In law.) Is the court in 
which tenants owe attendance to their lord. 

« SUIT SERVICE. (In law.) Attendance which 
tenants owe to the court of their lord (Bailey). 

Suit, in law, the same with action. - The 
Romans introduced pretty early set forms for 
actions and suits into their law, after the ex- 
pie ia of the Greeks; and made it a rule, that 
each injury should be redressed by its proper 
remedy only. ‘« Actiones (say the Pandects), 
composite sunt quibus inter se homines dis- 
ceptarent, quas actiones ne populus prout vellet 
Institueret, certas solemnesque esse voluerunt.” 
‘The forms of these actions were originally pre- 
served in the books of the pontifical college as’ 
choice and inestimable secrets, till one Cneius 
Flavius, the secretary of Appius Claudius, stole 
a copy and published them to the people. The 
concealment was ridiculous : but the establish- 
ment of some standard was undoubtedly ne- 
cessary to fix the true state of a question of 
right ; lest, in a long and arbitrary process, it 
might be shifted continually, and be at length 
no longer discernible. Or, as Cicero expresses 
it, * sunt jura, sunt formule, de omnibus 
rebus constitute, ne quis aut in genere injuriz, 
aut in ratione actionis, errare possit. Express 
enim sunt ex uniuscujusque damno, dolore, 
incommodo, calamitate, injuria, publice & 
pretore formule, ad quas privata lis accommo- 
datur.” And in the same manner Bracton, 
speaking of the original writs upon which all 
our actions are founded, declares them to be 
fixed and immutable, unless by authority of 
parliament, Andall the modern legislators of 
Europe have found it expedient, from the same 
reasons, to fall into the same or a similar me- 
thod. In England, the several suits, or reme- 
dial instruments of justice, are, from the sub- 
ject of them, distinguished into three kinds; 
actions personal, real, and mixed. 

Personal actions are such whereby a man 
claims a debt, or personal duty, or damages in 
lieu thereof; and likewise whereby a man 
claims a satisfaction in damages for some injury 


SUK 


done to his person or property. The former 
are said to be founded upon contracts, the lat- 
ter upon forts or wrongs: and they are the 
same which the civil law calls ‘* actiones in 


personam, que adversus eum intenduntur qui, 


ex contractu vel delicto obligatus est aliquid 
dare vel concedere.” Of the former nature are 
all actions upon debt or promises; of the lat- 
ter are all actions of trespasses, nuisances, 
assaults, defamatory words, and the like. 

Real actions (or, as they are called in the 
Mirror, feodal actions), which concern real 


pep only, are such whereby the plaintiff, 


here called the demandunt, claims title to have 
any lands or tenements, rents, commons, or 
other hereditaments, in fee-simple, fee-tail, or 
for term of life. By these actions formerly all 
disputes concerning real estates were decided ; 
but they are now pretty generally laid aside in 
practice, upon account of the great nicety re- 
guired in their management, and the inconve- 
nient length of their process; a much more 
_ expeditious method of trying titles being since 
introduced, by other actions personal and 
mixed. 

Mixed actions are suits partaking of the 
mixture of the other two, wherein some real 
property is demanded, and also personal da- 
mages for a wrong sustained. As for instance, 
an action of waste: which is brought by him 
who hath the inheritance, in remainder or re- 
version, against the tenant for life, who hath 
committed waste therein, to recover not only 
the land wasted, which would make it merely 
a real action; but also treble damages, in pur- 
suance of the statute of Gloucester, which is a 
personal recompense; and so both, being 
joined together, denominate it a mixed action. 

The orderly parts of a suit are these: 1. The 
original writ. Lord’s court. @. Suit-cove- 
-mant, where a person has covenanted to do ser- 
vice in the court of the lord. 3. Suit custom, 
which is where one and his ancestors have 
owed suit time out of mind. 4, It is used for 
a petition to the king or any person. 

To Suir. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. To fit; 
to adapt to something else (Shakspearg). 2. 
To be fitted to; to become (Dryden). 3. To 
dress ; to clothe (Shakspeare). 

To Sut. v. n. To agree; to accord (Dry- 


den). 

SUITABLE. a. (from suit.) Fitting ; ac- 
cording with ; agreeable to (Tillotson). 

SUI/TABLENESS. s. (from suitable.) Fit- 
ness ; agreeableness (Glanville). 

SUITABLY. ad. (from suitable.) Agree- 
ably ; accorditig to (South). 

SUI/TER. Sur‘tor. s. (from suit.) 1. One 
that sues; a petitioner, a supplicant (Hooker. 
Rowe). 2 A wooer; one who courtsa mis- 
tress (Wotton). 

SUI/TRESS. s. (from suiter.) A female 
supplicant (Rowe). 

SUKOTYRO, in zoology, a genus of the 
class mammialia, order bruta. Horn on each 
side near the eyes. Onespecies only, S. Indi- 
cus, or Indian sukotyro, with am upright short 
narrow mane, reaching from the top of the 


‘Hist. P]. CLXXX. 
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head tothe rump. Snout like a hog’s, trun- 
cate; ears long, rough ; tail thick, bushy ; eyes 
placed upright in the head; hoofs four; skin 
smooth, without plaits. 

This, according to Niewhoff, its only descri- 
ber, is in size as large as an ox; the horns are 
like teeth, not quite so thick as the tusks of the 
elephant; a thick, clumsy animal, that feeds 
upon herbage, and is but seldom taken. It is 
a native of Java, and called by the Chinese 
agreeably to the name here given. See Nat. 


SULCATE. (sulcus, a furrow.) In botany, 
applied to the stem and culm. <A furrowed, 
grooved or fluted stem or culm. Scored with, 
deep broad channels longitudinally, Applied 
also to succulent leaves. 

SULCUS. A groove or furrow; generally 
applied to the bones. 

SULL. s. A plough (Ainsworth). 

SU’LLEN.a. 1. Gloomy; angry; sluggish. _ 
ly discontented (Clarendon). ¢. Mischievous ; 
malignant (Dryden). 3. Intractable; obsti- 
nate (Tillotson). 4. Gloomy; dark ; cloudy ; 
dismal (Pope). 5. Heavy; dull; sorrowfui. 

SU’/LLENLY. ad. (from sullen.) Gloomily ;, 
malignantly ; intractably (Moore). : 

SU’/LLENNESS. s. (from sudlen.) Gloomi- 
ness; moroseness; sluggish anger; malignity ; 
intractability (Donne). . | 

SU’LLENS. s, (without singular.) Morose — 
temper; gloominess of mind (Shakspeare). 

SU’/LLIAGE. s. (souillage, Fr.) Pollution ; 
filth; stain of dirt; foulness (Gov. of Tongue). — 

To SU’LLY. v. a. (soutller, Fr.) ‘To soil; 
to tarnish; to dirt; to spot (Roscommon). ; 

Su’LLyY. s. (from the verb.) Soil; tarnish ; 
spot (Addison). 

SuLLy, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of Loiret, seated on the Loire, 20 miles 
S.E. of Orleans. Lon. 2. 26 E, Lat. 47. 
40 N. | . 

SULLY (Maximilian de Bethune, duke of), 
was born at Pau, in Bearn, in 1560, and from — 
his childhood became attached to Henry IV. 
whom he accompanied to Paris, where he 
applied closely to lis studies. He was there 
at the time of the horrid massacre, but escaped 
through the kindness of the principal of the 
college of Burgundy, where he studied. Henry _ 
was then no better than a prisoner at the court, 
of France, and Sully, faithful to his master, 
continued with him, professing also outwardly 
the catholic religion, but in 1576 the king 
made his escape while hunting, and Sully was 
the companion of his flight. However, this 


\ prudent minister advised Henry to abjure pro- 


testantism, that he might put an_end to the 
miseries of France, and obtain the throne 
without bloodshed. The famous cardinal Du 
Perron endeavoured to convert Sully also, but 
in vain, for he adhered stedfastly to the religion — 
in which he had been bred. He was now the > 
first minister, and he performed all the offices” 
of that high station with the greatest integrity. 
He attended to every part of the government; 
prosecuted extortioners, and the embezzlers of 
the public money; and in short restored the 


heal 
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‘kingdom in a few years from a mest desperate, 
to a most flourishing state. After the murder 
‘of his master, Sully retired from court, as he 
found that new measures were to be adopted 
with a new reign, and that the courtiers were 
caballing against him. He spent the remain- 
der of his days in the grandeur of virtue, and 
died at his castle of Villebon in 1641. 

The memoirs of Sully is one of the most 
interesting works in the French language. It 
contains a minute history of events from 1570 
to 1610; a period most important in the annals 
of France. ‘The best edition is that of Paris, 
3 vols. 4to. or 8 vols. 12mo. 

SULMONA, a town of Naples, in Abruz- 
zo Citeriore, with a bishop’s see. It was an- 
ciently called Solmo, and is remarkable for 
being the birthplace of Ovid. It is seated on 
the a 20 miles S.W. of Chieti. Lon. 14. 
55 i. Lat. 42.0 N. 

SULPHAS, in medicine, a sulphat or salt 
formed by a combination of the sulphuric acid 
with iltereat bases. See SutpHur. The 
forms of this chief kind are the following. 

S. aLuMinosus. Alum. See ALUMIN. 

S. AMMONIACa. Alkali volatile vitriola- 
tum of Bergman. Sal ammoniacum secretam 
of Glauber. Vitriolum ammoniacale. This 
‘salt has been found native in: the neighbour- 
hood of some volcanoes. It is esteemed diu- 
retic and deobstruent, and exhibited in the 


same diseases as the muriat of ammonia. See 
AMMONIA MURIATA. ice 
5. CUPRI.  Vitriolum cupri. Vitriolum 


ezruleum. Vitriolum romanum, &c.. Cu- 
prum vitriolatum Pharm. Lond. The sulphat 
of copper possesses acrid and styptic qualities ; 
is esteemed as a tonic, emetic, adstringent, and 
escharotic, and is exhibited internally in the 
cure of dropsies, haemorrhages, and as a speedy 
emetic. Externally it is applied to stop he- 
morrhages, to hemorrhoids, leucorrhoea, pha- 


- gedenic ulcers, proud flesh, and condylomata. 


S. CUPRI AMMONIACALIS. Cuprum am- 
moniacale. ‘This preparation of copper pos- 
seses adstringent and antiepileptic virtues; with 
which views it is given internally in the cure of 
weakness of the prime vie, intermittents, and 
hysterical affections. 

S. FERRI, See FeRRUM VITRIOLATUM. 

S. HYDRARGYRI. See HypRarGyrus vi- 
TRIOLATUs. 

’S. Macnrsia#. See MAGNESIA VITRIO- 
LATA. 

_S. potassm. See Kari virrioLatum. 

_$. sop#. See Natron viTRioLatum, | 
_S. zinci1. See Zincum viTRioLatum 
and SULPHAT. b aes 

. SULPHATS. (sulphas.) Salts formed by 
the combination of the sulphuric acid with 
different bases ; as, sulphat of alumin, sulphat 
of iron, &c. See SuLpHur. 

SULPHITS, or SULPHITES. (sudpais.) 
Salts formed by the combination of the sul- 
phureous acid with different bases: as, alu- 
Minous sulphite, ammoniacal sulphite, &c. 

eeSULPHUR. | 
SULPHUR, in mineralogy, a genus of the 
VOL. XI. 
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class inflammables. Yellow, with a shade of 
green, hard, brittle, becoming electric by friction, 
insoluble in water ; melting and becoming liquid 
in a low heat, burning with a blue flame and 
intolerably suffocating vapours, which discharge 
most vegetable colours; in a higher and conti- 
nued heat evaporating in the form of vapours: 
combining with most metals. Six species : 

1. S. nativam. Native sulphur. Brimstone, 
Pure, in an uncombined state. ‘Three varieties. 

a. In a state ef powder or flowers. . 

6. Pure and solid, whether of a common form, 
opake, diaphonous, fibrous, capillary, or 
crystallized. 

y: Solid, and intermixed with arsenic or other 
materials, of a reddish colour. 

Found in a state of solution in the numerous 
sulphur-waters of Europe, and sometimes depo- 
sited in a state of powder in the drains through 
which they run; in a solid state in the mines of 
Sicily and Naples, &c.; contaminated with arsenic 
in the neighbourhood of volcanoes, and crystalliza- 
ble in tables, cubes, four-sided prisms, longitudi- 
nally and very finely striate, simple three or six- 
sided pyramids in Italy, Spain, Norway, and Si- 
beria: it is generally found in small pieces of . 
gypsum, layers of clay, or in lime; lustre a little 
greasy, and causes double refraction ; it does not 
dissolve in water, but is soluble in fat oils and al- 
kalies ; specific gravity 1.990: consists entirely 
of sulphuric acid and oxygen. ‘ 

2. S.terreum. Coloured sulphur. Coal-blend. 
Combined with mould or alumina, which is left 
behind after deflagration, not producing a dise 
agreeable smell when acids are poured on it. 
Found frequently in the neighbourhood of -volea- 
noes, especially where aninval recrements have 
lain deposited for a long time, and also in other 


parts, as in some lakes of Spain and Germany: 


colour grey or yellow ; or, if combined with bitu- 
minous earths, brown, blackish, or black: it 
burns slowly, with a blueish flame, leaving a re- 
siduum in proportion to the earthy matter with 
which it is mixed, 

3. S. hepaticum. Liver of sulphur. Hepar of 
sulphur. Sulphuret of potass. Combined with 
lime, or potass, which it leaves behind after de- 
flagration, smelling Jike rotten eggs, either spon- 
taneously, or when acids are poured on it. Found 
in a state of solution in all sulphur-waters, and 
is easily detected by its disagreeable smell and 
taste, and by its readily tarnishing silver, and be- 
coming milky with acids, and black with acetit of 
lead: it is also, though rarely, found in a state of 
powder at the bottom of lakes: colour brown, 
not unlike the liver of animals, but becoming 
green and even white when exposed to the air; 
its taste is acid, caustic, and bitter, and it leaves a 
brown stain on the skin: it converts vegetable 
blues into green, and soon destroys them: when 
&xposed to a violent heat the su phur sublimes, 
aiid leaves behind the potass or soda in a pure state. 

3. S. pyrites. Pyrite. Sulphat of iron. Sul- 
phur pyrite. Sulphureous mundic. Intimately 
combined with iron, with a metallic splendour, 
of a straw-yellow colour and common form. 
Found in every part of the globe, occurring in 
almost every rock and vein, or forming masses 
and veins of itself: hatd, ftequently mouldering, 
and losing its metallic spletdour; opake, brittle, 
melting with difficulty, and sometimes attracted 
by the magnet; frequently containing copper, 
arsenic, or alumina, and breaking into indeter- 
minate fragments, of a somewhat radiated tex- 
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fure or compact, with a polished reflecting sur- 
face, aud gradually passing into the crystallized 
state; not soluble in muriatic acid, but decom- 
‘posing when in eontact with air and moisture, 
and producing heat and sulphuric acid: like the 
two following species, strikes fire with steel: it 
consists of iron ore mineralized by sulphur: spe- 
cific gravity from 3.440 to 4.789. 

5. S, figuratum. Figured pyrite. Sulphuret 
of iron. Sulphureous mundic. Intimately com- 
bined with iron, with a metallic splendour, of a 
gold-yellow colour, and more or less rounded 
form. Found very commonly in mines of argil« 
laceous marl, of a more or less globular form, or 
hemispherical, ovate, kidney-form, stalactitical, 
and assuming various fanciful representations, as 
cones, fruit, mushrgoms, shrubs, &c. 

6. S. marcasita. Sulphur pyrite. Suwhphuret 
ef.iron. Intimately combined with iron, with a 
metallic splendour, of a gold-yellow colour, in 
the form of crystals. Three varieties. 

a. Pyramidal, the pyramid three-sided, per- 

fect, or the margins truncate. 

¢. Crystallized in cubes, the faces convex, flat, 

_ smooth, or striate. 

y. Crystallized in capillary prisms, six, eight, 
or twelve-sided, and more frequently dis- 
posed in a stellate than a parallel manner, 

Found yery commonly among coals and schis- 
tous rocks, and in mines; it was formerly cut 
and polished by lapidaries, and shaped into but- 
tons and other ornaments: specific gravity from 
4.1006 to 4.7491. (Sowerby.) 

The sulphur of commerce is either such as is 
found ready formed, or such as is extracted from 
copper or iron-pyrites. Of late it has been as- 
gerted, that sulphur is often separated during the 
putrefaction of animal and vegetable matter, and 
even that it has been extracted from them by 
chemical means. Sulphur, till within these few 
years, was thought to be a compound body, the 
constituent parts of which were said to be vitriolic 
acid and phlogiston; but, it can now be demon- 
strated by experiment, that sulpbur is a simple 
body, which, during combustion, or, in other 
words, during its combination with oxygen, pro- 
‘duces sulphuric acid. It is a medicine in fre- 
quent use in cutaneous diseases, in hemorrhoids, 
scurvy, ulcers of the legs, tinea, &c. and is the 
only specific against the itch. Sulphur is sepa- 
rated from its impurities by sublimation, when it 
is called flores sulphuris, and the remaining dross 
sulphur vivum. Sulphur combined with alkalis, 
lime, and the oxyds of mercury, forms the fol- 
lowing sulphurets: with potass er soda, the kali 
sniphuratum or hepar sulphuris; see SutpHURE- 
TUM PoTass&: with ammonia, the volatile sul- 
phuret of ammonia, hepar sulphuris volatile ; see 
SULPHURETUM AMMONIAC™: with lime, the sul- 
phuret of lime, hepar calcis; see SuLPHURETUM. 
€ALCI8; with the black oxyd of mercury per se, 
it forms what is commonly called zthiops mige- 
ral; see SULPRURETUM MYDRARGYRI NIGRUM: 
with the red oxyd, cinnabar; see SULPHURETUM 
HYDRARGYRI RUBRUM: with’ black stibiated 
yvicksilyer, zthiops antimonial; see SutpaurE- 
‘UM HYDRARGYRI STIBIATUM NIGRUM: and with 
the red stibiated quicksilver, the red cinnabar of 
antimony ; see SULPHURETUM HYDRARGYRI STI- 
BIATUM RUBRUM. Sulphur unites with the oxyds 
of antimony, and forms kermes mineral; see: 
HybD&0.SULPHURETUM STIBIZ RUBRUM: see also 
HypRo-SULPHURETUM STJBIX LUTEUM, and AN-. 
TIMONY. These, with a wine, syrup, &e. are the 


principal combinations of sulphur used in medi-+ 
cine. For the virtues of the different snlphurets, 
see their respective heads. 

Sulphur by friction acquires the resinous eleg~ 
tricity; the transparent crystals are in a high de- 
gree doubly refractive. It is found sometimes, 
though rarely, in veins in primitive mountains ; 
its common repository is in beds of secondary, 
gypsum, where it occurs principally in nodules; 
it is occasionally met with also in beds of indu- 
rated marl and compact limestone. 

In England a large quantity of sulphur is ob- 
tained, at a small expense, from the pyritical 
copper ore, during the roasting which this under- 
goes previous to the process of smelting. At the 
celebrated Parys mine in Anglesey works for this 
purpose are constructed on a large s¢ale. Atthe 
foot of a low but steep ridge of rocks are con- 
structed masses of masonry not unlike high blast 
furnaces, except that the top is capped with a 
dome of brick-work, from which proceeds a hori- 
zontal fue, about the size of a common chimney, 
which terminates in a square or oblong brick 
chamber, built at the top of the rock. ’ Some 
lighted fuel is introduced by means of a door in 
the dome. of this roasting furnace, and a few bas- 
kets full of ore, broken into moderately small 
pieces, are thrown on it, fresh parcels of ore being: 
added from time to time as the succeeding parcels 
get lighted: a sufficiency of air for the slow com- 
bustion required in this process is let in by means 
of a door at the. bottom of the kilo, which alsg 
serves to take out the ore by, when properly 
roasted; that part of the sulphur which escapes 
combustion rises in vapour, and collects in the 
dome (the door of which is only opened to admit 
fresh charges of air), whence it passes through 
the flue into the chamber, where it presently con- 
cretes, lining the sides and roof; each chamber 
has a door, by means of which, about once in six. 
weeks, it is. cleared of the sulphur. This rough 
sulphur is in spongy pulverulent crusts, of a dirty 
greyish yellow colour. For its purification it is 
melted in a boiler, the impurities are got rid. of 
by scumming and subsidence, and the fluid mass 
is then ladled into cylindrical moulds to form the 
common roll sulphur ef brimstone, or into cones 
about two feet high, forming the loaves of sulphur. 
It is the impure dregs of this preparation which 
are sold in the shops under the name of sulphur 
vivum. awit 

Besides the common sulphur, there are twe 
other forms in which. this substance appears im 
commerce; the sublimed, or flowers of sulphur, as 
we have already hinted at; and the precipitated, 
or magistery of.Sulphur, at one time known under 
the name of lac sulphuris, or milk of sulpbur. 

The first is prepared in the laboratory, by heat- 
ing in a sand bath an earthen cucurbit charged 
with roll sulphur, and surmounted with a set of 
aludels; at a gentle heat the sulphur first melts, 
then rises in vapour, and concretes within the 
aludels in the form of a glittering yellow powder, 
which, when examined by a microscope, appears 
to be composed of minute-crystals. Flowers of 
sulphur are made in the large way by conduct- 
ing the vapour of melted sulphur into close. 
chambers instead of aludels, and being prepared 
with less care, it is often inferiorin purity to that 
obtained by the former method, Flowers of sul- 
phur, however, in whatever: manner prepared, are 
more or less acidulous from a mixture of sulphu- 
reous acid, on which account an infusion of them 
in water reddens tingture of litmus, This gid, 
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_ however, may be easily got rid of by washing the 
powder first with a warm and very dilute solution 
of pearlash, and then with two or three successivé 
_ parcels of warm water. 
. Magistery of sulphur is prepared by decont- 

posing by the sulphuric, or any other acid; a so- 
lution of alkaline sulphuret: when a copious 
white precipitate. falls down, which is to be tho 
roughly edulcorated with successive portions of 
warm water. Sulphur in this form has a dull 
earthy appearance, owing to its extremely mi- 
nute state of division; it is of a yellowish white 
colour, smooth, and almost unctuous to the 
touch ; by exposure to light it acquires a yellow 
eolour, It is generally looked upon as the purest, 
form of sulphur, yet, from some of its properties, 
and the mode in which it is prepared, there is 
reason for suspecting that a portion of hydrogen 
enters into its composition. 

Sulphur has hitherto been regarded a simple 
undecompounded substance; bat sir Humphry 
Davy has succeeded in decompounding it in the 
small way by means of the voltaic circuit. He 
has fully proved-the existence of oxygen and hy- 
drogen in it; that it is of a resinous and oily na- 
ture, and contains; independently of hydrogen 
and oxygen (beth which, however, are buat in 
small quantity), a large portion of carbonaceous 
matter producing the acidifiable basis. 

The chief chemical compounds: of this sub- 
stance are, 


\ | 
Sulphurous acid 


Sulphurets 
Hydrosulphurets Sulphites 
Sulphuric acid Sulphats, 


Sulpburets are combinations of sulphur with al- 
kaline, earthy; and metallic bases. Those with 
an alkaline base were formerly called livers of 
sulphur. All these only exist in a concrete state, 
as when dissolved in watér a decomposition takes 
place. We may notice, as an example, the sul- 
phuret of potash, which is formed by exposing to 
heat in a covered crucible equal weights of sul- 
phur and the dry concrete’ alkali. When it has 
become concrete, it is firm and brittle, and ef a 
reddish. brown colour, which, frum its resem- 
blance to the liver of an animal, obtained the 
name of hepar sulphuris, liver of sulphur. This 
substance, while dry, is inodorous, but when 
moistened, it acquires a fetid smell from the pro- 
duction of sulphurettéd hydrogen. It fuses when 
exposed to a strong heat. A singular property 
belonging to this substance is, that when fused 
with some metals, as gold, a combination is 
formed, which is soluble in water. 

The metallic sulphurets are extremely common, 
and constitute those kinds of ore which were for- 
merly denominated pyrites: see the article 
PYRITEs. j 

Besides these, sulphur also combines with the 
simple inflammables, as carbon, phosphorus, and 
hydrogen, which are denominated sulphurets of 
these substances where the sulphar predominates, 
but carburets, phosphorets, and hydrogurets of 
sulphur, where it forms the smallest constituent 
part. | / 

It is only of late that sulphur has been’ proved 
to combine with carbon; the fact was established 
by experiments of Messrs: Desormes and Cle« 
ment, and is thus’ announced: fill a porcelain 
tube with charcoal, and make it pass through a 
fornace in such a way that. one end shall be con- 


siderably elevated above the other. To the lower: 


, - ae | e mh 
extremity lute a wide glass tube of ‘stich a length 
and shape, that its end can be plunged to the bot 
tom of a bottle of water: To the elevated extie- 
mity lute another glass tube filled with small bits 
of sulphur, and sécured at the further end, so that 
the sulphur may be pushéd forward by means of 
a wire, without allowing the inside of the tube to 
communicate with the external air. Heat the 
porcelain tube, and consequently thé charcoal 
which it contains, to redness; and continue the 
heat till air-bubbles cease to come from the char- 
coak: then push the sulphur slowly; and piece 
after piece into the percelain tube. A substance 
passes through the glass tube, and condenses un< 
der the water of the bottle into a liquid; which; 
according to them, is carburet of sulphur. 

This liquid is transparent and colourless whén 
pure, but very frequently it has a greenish yel-« 
low tinge: Its taste is cooling and pungent, and 
its odour strong and peculiar; Its specific gra< 
vity is 1.3. It burns like spirit of wine; and 
emits a sulphureous odour ; sulphur is deposited; 
and charcoal remains behind. Whena little of it 
ig put inté a bottle filled with oxygen gass, it gra< 


‘dually mixes with the oxygen, and assumes the 


gasseous form. If a burning taper be applied to 
the mouth of the bottle, the mixture burns instan- 
taneously, and with an explosion so violent as to 
endanger the vessel. It dissolves phosphorus 
readily; it. dissolves also # small portion of sul- 
phur, but has no action on charcoal, 

Sulphur and- phosphorus readily combine with | 
¢ach other, as was first ascertained by Marcgraf, 
and has since been ascertained by many other 
chemists: All that is necessary is to mix the two 
Substances together, and apply a degree of heat 
sufficient to melt them. The compound has & 
yellowish white colour, and a crystallized appear- 
ance, 

Hydrosulphuvess. —Sulphuretted hydtegen<Wheri 
sulphur combines with hydrogen, which it does 
very readily, as these two substances have a close 
affinity for each other, the result is neither a li- 
quid nor a solid, but a'gass. There are various 
proportions and various modes in’ which they 
unite either with themselves or other substanées; 
The following is a brief sketch of them: 

1, Sulphuretted hydrogen gass, or hepatic air ; 
the hydrothionic acid of the Germans, This con 
sists of hydrogen holding sulphur in solution, and. 
when uncombined with a base uniformly presents 
a gasseous form. It is heavier than common air; 
according to Kirwan; in the proportion of 10,000 
to 90.38, so that 100 cubic inches weigh about 3% 
grains, It is readily absorbed by water, and in 
considerable quantity, according to Kirwan to the 
amount of about three-fourths of its bulk ; a cém= 
bination which is found: native in many springs, 
as those of Harrowgate and Moffatt; which are 
easily ascertained at first from the strong fetid 
smetl which it communicates. It combines reax 
dily also with metals, alkalies; and earths; form= 
ing metallic, alkaline; and earthy hydrosal< 
phurets. : et, baPins. AYU 
_ Sulphuric acid.—Oit of vitrial. Vitrivlié acid, 
Sulphuric acid consists of sulphur, which consti- 
tutes its basis, and of oxygen. ‘It frequently oc- 
curs in combination with alkalies, earths, and 
metals; but seldom in a state of purity, and whe- 
ther at all has been doubted. For chemieal; mez 
dical, and other purposes, it is obtained by the 
rapid combustion of sulphur, and the decom- 
position of metallic’ and earthy sulphuric ‘acid 
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combustion, changed to an acid. 
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_ salts by fire. If melted sulphur be exposed in 
. open air to an increased heat, it takes fire, is en- 


tirely consumed, and burns with a fame, and an 
acid suffocating vapour. The sulphur is, by this 
If the heat by 
which burning sulphur is consumed be only weak, 
its flame is blue, and the acid then generated is 
imperfect, very volatile, and aériform. This im- 
perfect sulphuric acid is called sulphureous acid. 
But if the heat be stronger, the flame of the sul- 


_.phur is white and lively, and a perfect sulphuric 


acid in the vaporous state is formed. The eul- 


_phuric acid may be obtained by different me- 
thods: that prepared in England is by the com- 


bustion of sulphur; for which purpose peculiar 
apartments, with their insides lined with lead, 


_ are constructed, in order to enclose the burning 


- Sulphur, 


But because the sulphur would in that 
situation be soon extinguished, and never burn 
with due vivacity, about the eighth part of its 
weight of nitre is mingled with it to supply vital 
air, without which no combustion can exist. Both 
the water at the bottom of the chamber, and also 
the aqueous vapours conveyed into it, imbibe the 
sulphuric acid as it forms. The weak or diluted 


acid thus obtained is collected and concentrated 
‘by evaporating the superfluous water in glass 


vessels, Sulphuric acid, concentrated in this 
manner, is sold under the name of English oil of 


vitriol, oleum vitrioli, to distinguish it from an- 


other species, called Saxon -oil of vitriol, which is 
obtained from green vitriol by distillation. Every 


‘kind of concentrated sulphuric acid, formerly 


found in commerce, was prepared by distillation 
from green vitriol, or copper: ‘and it is on this 
account that the sulphuric acid is generally called 
vitriolic acid, Oil of vitriol is a very strong acid, 
burns and corrodes the skin, When pure, it has 


neither colour nor smell, but is very apt to turn 


more or less brown, and of a sulphureous odour, 
by combustible, animal, and vegetable matter, as 
is usually the case with what is sold in the shops. 
If sulphuric acid be highly concentrated, it con- 
geals at a temperature of 150°, and becomes a 


‘crystalline mass, formerly termed glacial oil of 


vitriol, Mixed with water it becomes hot, and is 
then termed spirit of vitriol. 

The acid which is obtained in this way is very 
weak, for it is diluted with the water in which it 
was condensed, which water may be separated by 
distillation, “Even after this it is usually conta- 
minated with a little lead from the vessels, some 
potass, and sometimes nitric and sulphurous 
acids. Te obtain it perfectly pure, the sulphuric 
acid of commerce must be distilled. This process 
is conducted by putting a quantity of the acid 
into a retort, and exposing it to a degree of heat 
aufficient to make it boil. The beak of the retort 
is put into'a receiver, in which the acid, as it 
comes over, is condensed. The acid thus puri- 
fied is a transparent colourless liquid, of an oily 
consistence. It has no smell, but a stromg acid 
taste. It destroys all animal and vegetable sub- 
Stances. It reddens all vegetable blues. It 
always eontains water. When this is driven off 
by a moderate heat, the acid is said to be concen- 
trated. When as much concentrated as possible, 
the specific gravity is 2, or double that of water ; 
but it can rarely be obtained of greater density 
than 1.8. The sulphuric acid suffers no change 
from being exposed to the light. It boils at the 
temperature of 546°, or, according to Bergman, 
540°. When this acid is deprived of its caloric, 


it is susceptible of congelation, and even of cry- 


Stallization, in flat, six-sided prisms, terminating 
in a six-sided pyramid. It crystallizes most rea- 
dily, when it is neither too much concentrated, 
nor diluted with water. Of the specific gravity 
of 1.6 it crystallizes at the temperature of a few 
degrees below the freezing point of water. Of the 
specific gravity of 1.8, it resists the greatest de- 
gree of cold. Chaptal observed it crystallize at 
the temperature of 48°, and Mr. Keir found that 
it froze at 45° of the specific gravity of 1.73, 
Sulphuric acid has a strong attraction for water. 

In some experiments that have been made, sul- 
phuric aeid, when exposed to the atmosphere, at- 
tracted above six times its weight of water. When 
four parts of concentrated sulphuric acid, and 
one part of ice at the temperature of 32°, are 
mixed together, the moment they come in con- 
tact the ice melts, and the temperature rises to 
212°. A greater quantity of caloric is given out 
when the two bodies are mixed together in the li- 
quid state. H four parts of the acid and one of 
water are suddenly mixed together, the tempera- 
ture of the mixture rises to about 300%. This 
extrication of caloric, it is obvious, arises from 
the sudden condensation of the two liquids, the 
medium bulk of which is considerably less than 
the two taken together. So great is the attrac- 
tion of this acid for water, that the strongest that 
can be prepared can scarcely be supposed to be 
entirely free from it. Attempts have been made 
to determine the proportion of oxygen and sul- 
phur, which enter into the composition of sul- 
phuric acid. According to the experiments of 
Lavoisier, in which he measured the quantity of 
oxygen absofbed, by a given weight of sulphur 
during combustion, the proportions are, 


Sulphur - - = + va 
Oxygen - - - = 29 
100 


But other. methods have been adopted. These 
are, by decomposing other substances which con- 
tain oxygen, by means of sulphur. According te 
the experiments of M. Chenevix, condueted in 
this way, the sulphuric acid eonsists of, 


Sulphur - - - - 61.5 
Oxygen - = - - 38.5 
100.0 
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Sulphuric acid does not combine with oxygen, 
nor has it any action with azotic gass. It appears 
that hydrogen has a greater affinity for oxygen 


than the sulphur has, and therefore the sulphuric 


acid is decomposed by means of hydrogen gass. 
In the cold there is no action between hydrogen 
gass and sulphuric acid; but if they are made to 
pass through a red hot porcelain tube, the acid is 
decomposed, water is formed, and sulphur is pre- 
cipitated. When hydrogen gass is employed in @ 
greater proportion than the half of the acid, the 
superabundant gass dissolves the sulphur, and is 
disengaged in the form of sulphurated hydrogen: 
gass. Charcoal has no action on sulphuric acid in 
the cold; but, at the boiling temperature, it de- 
composes it, and converts it into sulphurous acid, 
If a piece of red hot charcoal be immersed in a 
quantity of concentrated sulphuric acid, part of 
the acid is suddenly disengaged under the form of 
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thick white fumes, accompanied with sulphurous 
acid gass. The sulphuric acid is decomposed; 
part of its oxygen is attracted by the charcoal, 
forming carbonic acid, and thus it.is reduced to 
the lowest proportion of oxygen, in the state of 
sulphurous acid. A Similar effect is produced by 
phosphorus. Phosphorus, with the assistance of 


heat, partially decomposes the sulphuric acid, by 


abstracting part of its oxygen. Phosphoric acid 
is formed, and sulpburous acid driven off. In the 
cold, sulphur has no action on sulphuric acid; 
but, when they are boiled together, the sulphur is 
partly dissolved in the acid, and converts it into 
sulphurous acid. The sulphur which has been 
added combines with the oxygen, which is neces- 
sary for the constitution of sulphuric acid, and 
thus the whole is converted into sulphurous acid. 
Sulphuric acid combines with alkalies, the earths 
and the metals forming salts; which, in the pre- 
sent language of chemistry, are denominated sul- 
phates, This acid is employed in great quantity 
in many arts and manufactures. It is employed 
also in medicine and pharmacy; the preparation 
of it, therefore, has long been an object of consi- 
derable importance. 

As an article of manufacture and commerce, 
sulphuric acid holds a very high rank; and the 
means of preparing, and more especially of de- 
/ termining its strength, is of pre-eminent import- 
ance. We have hence thought it expedient to 
subjoin from the Phil. Mag. vol. xi. p. 161. Mr. 
Parkes’s very valuable table upon this subject, 
drawn up for general use, not from purified sul- 
phuric acid, but from a good sample of common 
acid obtained in the usual way. 

‘* When I began the experiment,” says he, 
“* the atmosphere of the room was at 60%, and the 
acid was of the specific gravity of 1.8494, which, 
at this temperature, is as strong as it is ever sold. 

“In order to form the annexed table, I proceed- 
ed as follows: ie | 

“I first accurately weighed 10,000 grains of this 
acid into a stoppered bottle of glass, and then 
added to it 100 grains of pure water. When the 
mixture was become cool, after having been suffi- 
ciently agitated, the. specific gravity of it was 
taken, and the result forms the first line of the 
table. In this way I continued to dilute the acid 
With successive portions of @ater, taking care to 
let it rest a sufficient time between each addition 
of _the water, that a complete union between the 
acid and the water might take place; having 
found by experiment that a mixture of sulphuric 
acid and water, even after it has become cold, re- 
quires several hours for it to arrive at the maxi- 
mum of condensation. I took also the precaution 
of keeping it in stoppered bottles, that it might 


not imbibe water from the atmosphere, and fre« 
quently agitated it during eachinterval, And, in 
order to. attain as great accuracy as possible, I 
procured a gravity bottle larger than usual, one 
that holds nearly ten ounces of water, and with a 
stem so small, that, at the part to which the fluid 


rises when properly filled, a single drop of the li- 


quor will occasion a rise of nearly one sixteenth 
of an inch. 

_*¢ The balance which I made use of in these ex= 
periments.is so delicate, that it will turn with the 
20th part of a grain; and as the acids will erode 
the common scale dishes, if dropped upon them, 
and endanger the accuracy of a result, I have 
long been in the habit of using those made with 
Wedgwood’s ware, and such were employed in 
making this table. Those parts of the table 
which have a star opposite to them were made 
by actual experiment—the intermediate ones 
were the results of calculation. 

“Since I concluded these experiments, it occure 
red to me, that it might be useful to some manu- 
facturers to know the quantity of acid per cent. 
in diluted acid of any given strength; I have, 
therefore, calculated the quantity in each, and 
annexed it. The column of ounces and drachms 
is added for the use of those who are accustomed 
to this mode of reckoning, and also for those who 
are not conyersant with the usual method of 
stating specific zravities; and is calculated on the 
supposition of the wine pint holding exactly six- 
teen ounces ‘avoirdupois of pure water, 

“‘ The sulphuric acid which is consumed in these 
kingdoms amounts, I believe, to upwards of 3000 
tons annually; the greater part of which is used 
in a state of dilution. For the purposes of dis- 
solving iron or zinc, it should be diluted with at 
least five or six times its weight of water. Sul- 
phuric acid is consumed in large quantities by 
bleachers, for making the oxymuriate of lime, 
and these people always use it in a state of dilu- 
tion. The calico printers also expend large sums 
in the purchase of this acid, which they use in 
various states of dilution, for making what they 
call sours. 

“To these, and other manufacturers, this table 
will be of use, not only in assisting them in the 
formation of acid of. any given strength, but it 
will enable them at any time to ascertain whether 
their servants have observed due care in making 
the different preparations; which is a matter of 
great moment—for it often happens, that for want 
of this the printer and manufacturer suffer great 
loss, and. the goods sustain an irreparable injury. 

“‘T need scarcely add that the oil of vitriol 
makers themselves may also derive great benefit 


from attending to this table. 
> 


} 
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4 Table of the Specific Gravities of Sulphuric ‘Acid, when diluted with 
aires Portions of Waiter, at the 2 gg of 60°. 


Drachms pads’ Weight of the 
Water. Gravity. | Wine Pint, 

oe ee ich Oz. | Drms 
100 Drachms * y 18484 | 29 9h 
Sulp. Acid, #2 18465 |, 29 83 
Sp. Gray. * 3 18445 29 34 
18494, *4 | 18416 29 Tx 
Or, 29 oz. *5 4 18387 | 29 63 
9 Drachms, 6 18358 | 29 6 
the Weight, * 7. | 18319 29 5 
Avoirdupois, of 8 18270 29 33 
the Wint Pint, 9 8222 | 29 24 


*10 18163 2g I 

Ix f r8104 28 15} 
1Z 18046 | 28 re 
13 1°7988 2 r2t 
14 1*7929 28 Ir 

*15 17880 28 93 
16 17821 28 8 
17 1:7744 | 28 6} 
18 17666 | 28 4h 
19 19588 28 24 


20 r7510 | 28 oF 
"ar | r7za3x | 27 | x4) 
22 17353 27 125 
230 4 «1°7275 27 10} 


24 1°7207 27 r 
25 1'7138 27 63 
26 1°7070 27 5 
*27 1'7002 pie A kage 3 
28 1'6933 27 11 
29 16865 26 153 
30 1°6796 26 14 
31 1°6728 26 {| 421 
32 16660 26 rol 


*33 1°6582 26 L 
34 16523 26 4.- 
35 16464 26 i 
36 16406 26 4 
37 1°6348 26 : 


38 16289 | 26 ) 
39 1'6230 25 15h 
*4O r6r71 25 14 
Al 16113 25 r2t 
42 1°6054 25 II 
43 15995 25 : 
44 15937 25 3 
*45 15879 | 25 6 
46 1°5820 25 5 
47 1°5761 25 3 
48 | 1°5703 250 2 
49 1°5645 25 o} 
50 15585 24 | 15 
51 1°5526 24 134 
52 15478 24 124 
53 1°5429 24 II 
*54 T5390 | 24 | 10 
5S 1°5351 24 9 
56 1°5312 24 3 
57 15273 24 7 
58 15234 | 24 | 6 
59 15195 24 5 
60 -| x5156 | 24 qi? 
61 I°51i7 24 3 
*62 1°5078 24 2 
63 15039 24 I 


ee 


100 Drachms 
Sulp. Acid. 
Sp. Grav. 
(18494, 

Or, 29.02. 

9, Drachms, 
the Weight, 
Avoirdupois, of 


the Wine Pint. | 


of 


Specific ‘Weight of the 
Gravity. | Wine Pint. Cent. 


1°5§000 
1°4960 | 
14921 
1°4882 
1°4843 
174804 
14765 
1°4726 
1°4687 
14648 
1:4609 
1°4570 
1°4531 
1°4502 
I 4473 
1°4433 
1°4395 
1°4365 
1°4336 
1°4306 
1°4276 
1°4257 
1°42 
1°4189 
1°4160 
1°4130 
T°A1o1 
1°4072 
1°4042 
1°4013 
1°3984 
1°3955 
1°3926 
1°3906 
1:3886 
1°3867 
1°3848 
1°3739 
1°3632 
1°3535 
1°3437 
1°3359 
13281 
1°3203 
1°3125 
1°3056 
1:2988 
12919 
1:235% 
1°2783 
1'2724 
1:2676 
1°2627 
1:2568 
1°2520 
1°2470 
12421 
1°2343 
1'2265 
1°2187 
12129 
1°2060 
1'1992 
1°1933 
11875 
171825 
11776 
1'1728 


12 | $9523 
ee 5gra7t 
10 58°823 
9 58-481 
8 58°139 
4 57°803 
6 574714 
5 57° 142% 
4 56°818 
$i 56°497 
23 $6179 
Ih 55°865 
o 55°555 


in RWW bd 


em 


104 39°215 
9, | 38467 
74 37°735 
54 37°037 
A; | 36363 
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1Drachms 


Acid per 


60°975 
60°606 
60°240 
59°880 


55°248 
54945 
54644 
54°347 
54054 
53°763 
53475” | 
53 19K 
52°910 
52°631 
52356 
§2'083 
51813 
51°546 
51282 
51020 
50°961 
5O0°505 
50°256 
50°000 
48°780 
47°619 
46°51% 
45°454, 
44444 
43473 
42°553 
41666 
40°816 
40°000 


EAT SS ey Se) 


Un ONY 0080 
oh pe 


> 


Ni 


dal= he 


nix 


ONR DAOOW 


35°714 
35087 
34482 
33898 


14 33°333 
12 32258 
10 31°250 
8 30° 303 
64 29°AIL 
4s | 28°571 
3, 27°777 
te 27°27 
o 26°315 
143 25°64% 
12° 25°000 
123 24'°390 
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d qa feet! e's 


Specific | Weight of the | Acid per 
Gravity. Wine Pint. Cent. 
eit Oz. | Drms. 
100 Drachms | 1°1679 18 II 23°809 
Solp. Acid. 11630 18 a 23255 
Sp. Grav. 11582 18 8 22924 
1'8494, 1iss2 43 93 esi 
9 oz. 1°I§23 k Bey 21°739 
Sheena, 11494 | 18 64 or aae 
the Weight, 1464 | 18 | 54 | 20 33 
_ Avoirdupois, of r'1426 | 18 4; aap 
the Wine Pint 111338 18 2% 40°09 
Me 11328 18 2 19°230 
r1279 18 0} 18°548 ‘ 
1°1240 17 153 17°357 
: rerz81 17 141 17241 
¢ 1'L132 17 13 16°666 
I°ro54 17 Ir 15°384 
1'0966 174. 83 14°285 
10898 | 17 7 13°333 
10839 17 53 12°500 
ro7ar | 17 4 11'764 
I°0732 i Se eee 
10693 17 13 10°526 
10664 17 I 10000 
10625 17 ° 9°523 
10602 | 16 15 9'090 
1:05.46 16 14 3°333 
T0507 16 13 7692 
1°0488 16 125 7142 
10458 16 } x13 6666 
1'0429 16 11 6250 
I°0390 16 10 5382 
1'0370 16 ; S555} 
V'O35t | 16 9 5263 
10337 16 8 5000 
1'032% 16 $4 476% 
‘ 10283 16 wit 4255 
I'O254 16 - 3846 
1'0234 16 6 3°508 | 
r'o214g 16° 3 3°225 4 
ror8s 16 43 2777 
10166 | 16 43 2'439 
10146 16 33 2173 
EO? 16 34 1°960 
Torry 16 3 1°785 
10107 16 23 1639 
I'O102 16 25 51s 
10098 16 at 1'408 | 
T0093 16 23 1315 
1'0088 16 a 1234 
1'0083 16 24 1162 
1°0078 16 3 1098 
1°0073 16 I r'O4l 


10068 
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Sulphurous acid.— Acidum sulphurosum.  Phio- 
gisticated vitriolic acid. Volatile sulphuric acid. 
Sulphureous acid. Volatile acid of vitriol. Sul. 
phur is capable of being oxygenated in different 
degrees. In the sulphuric acid it is saturated, or 
nearly saturated, with oxygen, and is therefore 
reckoned a perfect acid. With a smaller portion 
of oxygen it exhibits an acid of a different nature 
and of different properties, which ought to be re- 
garded as an imperfect sulphuric acid, and to 
which we give the name of sulphureous acid, 
This sulphureous acid is obtained by slow com- 
bustion of sulphur, when it burns only with a 
blue flare, 


\ 


The acid generated by this process | 


is of much less acidity than sulphuric acid, and 
it is at the same time exceedingly volatile, as it 
is apparent from the very suffocating smell issu- 
ing from the combustion, and even assuming the 
aérial form if moisture is excluded. : 
Though some of the properties of this acid 
must have been known in the remotest ages, as it 
is always formed during the slow combustion of 
sulphur, Stahl was the first chemist who examined 
it, and pointed out its peculiar nature. His me- 
thod of procuring it was to burn sulphur at a 
low temperature, and expose to its flames cloth 
dipped in a solution of potass. By this method 
he obtained a combination of potass and sulphur- 
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gus acid; for, at a low temperature, sulphur 
forms by combustion only sulphurous acid. 
Scheele pointed out, in 1771, a method of procur- 
ing sulphurous acid in quantities. Dr, Priestley, 
in 1774, obtained it in the gasseous form, and 
examined its properties while in a state of purity. 

1. Sulphurous acid may be procured by the 
following process: Put into a glass retort two 
parts of sulphuric acid and one part of mercury, 
and apply the heat of a lamp; the mixture effer- 
vesces, and a gass issues from the beak of the re- 
tort, and may be received in glass jars filled with 
mercury, and standing in a mercurial trough. 
This gass is sulphurous acid. . 

2, Sulphurous acid, in the ‘state of gass, is co- 
lourless and invisible like common air. It is in- 
capable of maintaining combustion ; nor can ani- 
mals breathe it without death. It has a strong 
and suffocating odour, precisely the same with 
that exhaled by sulphur burning with a blue 
flame: sulphur, by such a combustion, being to- 
tally converted into a sulphurous acid. Its spe- 
cific gravity, according to Bergman, is 0.00246; 
according to Lavoisier, 0.00251. It is therefore 
somewhat. more than twice as heavy as air. One 
hundred cubic inches of it weigh nearly 63 grains. 

3. This acid reddens vegetable blues, and gra- 
dually destroys the greater number of them. It 
exercises this power on a great variety of vegeta- 
ble and animal colours. Hence the use of the 
fumes of sulphur in bleaching wool and in whiten- 
ing linen stained by means of fruits. . 

4. Dr. Priestley discovered, that when a strong 
heat is applied to this acid in elose vessels, a 
quantity of sulphur is precipitated, and the acid 
is converted into sulphuric. Berthollet obtained 
the same result; but Fourcroy and Vauquelin 
could not succeed. - 

5. Water absorbs this acid with avidity. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Priestley, 1000 grains of water, at 
the temperature 54.5°, absorb 39.6 grains of this 
acid.. Fourcroy, on the other hand, affirms that 
water at 40° absorbs the third of its weight of 
sulphurous acid gass. ‘ Ice absorbs this gass very 
rapidly, and is instantly melted. Water satu- 
rated with this gass, in which state it is known by 
the name of liquid sulphurous acid, or sulphurous 
acid, is of the specific gravity 1.040. It may be 
frozen without parting with any of the acid gass. 
When water, which has been saturated with this 
acid at the freezing temperature, is exposed to 
the heat of 65.25°, it is filled with a vast number 
of bubbles, which continually increase and rise 
tothe surface. These bubbles are a part of the 
acid separating from it. It freezes a few degrees 
below 32°. 

6. When liquid sulphurous acid is exposed to 
atmospheric air or to oxygen gass, it gradually 
combines with oxygen, and is converted into sul- 
-phuric acid. This change takes place more com- 
pletely if the acid is combined with an alkali or 

earth, When a mixture of sulphurous acid gass 
and oxygen gass is made to pass through a red hot 


porcelain tube, the two bodies combine, and sul- 


phoric acid is formed. 

7. Of the simple combustibles, sulphur and 
phosphorus have no action on it whatever; hy- 
drogen gass and charcoal do not alter it while 
cold, but at a red heat they decompose it com- 
pletely; water or carbonic acid is formed, and 
sulphur deposited. 

_ 8, Neither azote nor muriatic acid produces 
any change on it. 
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_ 9 Sulpburous acid does not seem capable of | 


oxidizing or dissolving any of the metals except 
iron, zinc, and manganese. 

10. It combines with alkalies, earths, and me- 
tallic oxyds, and forms salts known by the name 
of sulphites. 

11. Sulphuric acid absorbs this gass in consi- 
derable quantity, It acquires a yellowish-brown 
colour, a penetrating odour, and the property of 
smoking when exposed to the air. When this 
mixture is distilled, the first vapour which comes 
over, and which is a compound of the two acids, ~ 
crystallizes in long white prisms. This singular 
compound, formerly known by the name of gla- 
cial sulphuric acid, smokes in the air; and when 
the atmosphere is moist, melts with effervescence. 
When thrown into water, it hisses like a red iron, 
It has the odour of sulphurous acid. Fourcroy 
has lately demonstrated, that this is a compound 
of sulphuric and sulphurous acids. 

12. The affinities of sulphurous acid, as far as 
they have been investigated, are as follow: 


Barytes, Magnesia, 
Lime, Ammonia, 
Potass, Glucina, 
Soda, Alumina, 
Strontian, Zirconia. 


13. As this acid is formed by the combustion, 
of sulphur, it cannot be doubted that it is com- 
posed of the same ingredients with sulphuric acid ; 
and as it is evolved from sulphuric acid by the ac- 
tion of sulphur, and likewise by some of the me- 
tals, it cannot be doubted that it contains a 
smaller proportion of oxygen. But no precise 
set of experiments has yet been made to deter- 
mine the proportion of its component parts, 
Fourcroy affirms that it contains 

85 sulphur 
15 oxygen 


106 


Sulphats, are salts obtained from combinations 
of the sulphuric acid with alkalies, earths, or 
metals. 

Sulphites, are salts obtained from. combining 
the sulphurous acid with alkalies, earths, or 
metals. 


SuLpHuR. (more properly Sulphure. Soyf- 


Sritre, Fr.) In geology, a volcanic mountain, 


common to the islands of the western archi- 
pelago of the Atlantic, perpetually throwing 
forth sulphurous or sulphuric exhalations from 
fissures or a direct crater ; and which exhala- 
tions often concrete and form beautiful crystals 
on the surrounding parts of the mountain. 
One of the best descriptions we have met 
with of these sulphur mountains is given by 
Dr. Nugent, and published as follows in the 
Transactions of the Geological Society, vol. I. 

«© On my voyage last year (October 1810) 
from Antigua to England, the packet touched 
at Montserrat, and my curiosity having been 
excited by the accounts I received of a place in. 
the island called The Sulphur, and which, | 
from the descriptions of several persons, _I con- 
ceived might be the crater of an inconsiderable 
volcano, I determined to avail myself of the 
stay of the packet to visit that place. 

‘« The island of Montserrat, so called by the 
Spaniards from a fancied resemblance to the ce=, 
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lebrated mountain of Catalonia, is every where 
extremely rugged and mouniainous, and the 
only roads, except in one direction, are narrow 


bridle-paths winding through the recesses of the, 


mountains: there is hardly a possibility of 
using wheeled carriages, and the produce of 
the estates is brought to the place of shipment 
on the backs of mules. Accompanied by a 
friend, I accordingly set ‘out on horseback 


from the town of Plymouth, which is situated’ 


at the foot of the mountains on the sea shore. 
We proceeded by a circuitous and steep route 
about six miles, gradually ascending the moun- 
tain, which consisted entirely of an uniform 

orphyritic rock, broken every where into 

ragments and large blecks, and which in many 
places was so denuded of soil as to render it a 
matter of astonishment how vegetation, and 
particularly that of the cane, should thrive so 
‘well. The far greater part of the whole island 
is made up of this porphyry, which by some 
systematics would be considered as referable to 
the newest floétz trap formation, and by others 
would be regatded only asa variety of lava. 
It is acompact and highly indurated prebe- 
ceous rock of a grey colour, replete with large 
anid perfect crystals of white felsper and black 
hornblende. Tonks of this description gene- 
rally pass in the West Indies by the vague des 
nomination of fire-stone, from the useful pro- 
perty they possess of resisting the operation of 
intense heat. A considerable quantity of this 
stone is accordingly exported from Montserrat 
to the other islands which do not contain it, 
being essential in forming the masonry around 
the copper boilers im sugar-works. We con- 
tinued our ride a considerable distance beyond 
the estate called Galloway’s (where we pro- 
cured a guide), till we came to the side of a 
very deep’ ravine which extends in a winding 
directionthe whole way from one of the 
higher mountains to the sea. A rugged horse- 
path was traced along the brink of the ravine, 
which we followed, amidst the most beautiful 
and romantic scenery. At the head of this 
ravine is a small amphitheatre formed by lofty 
sutrounding mountains; and here is situated 
what is termed The Sulphur. Though the 
scene was extremely grand and well worthy of 
observation, yet I confess I could not help 
feeling a good deal disappointed,'as there was 
nothing like a crater to be seen, or any thing 
else that could lead me to suppose the place had 
any connexion with a voleano. On the north, 
east, and westfsides were lofty mountains wood- 
ed to the tops, composed apparently of the 
same kind of porphyry we had noticed all along 
the way. On the south, the same kind of 
rock of no great height, quite bare of vegeta- 
tion, and ina very peculiar state of decomposi- 
tion. And on the south-eastern side, our path 
and the outlet into the ravine. The whole 
area thus included might be three or four 
hundred yards in length, and half that distance 
in breadth: The surface of the ground, not 
‘occupied by the ravine, was broken and strew- 
ed with fragments and masses of the porphyri- 
ue rock, for the most part so exceedingly des 


composed as to be friable and to crumble 6x 
the smallest pressure. For sometime I thought 
that this. substance, which is. perfectly white, 
and in some instances exhibits an arrangement 
like crystals, was a peculiar mineral; but af- 
terwards became convinced, that it was mere] 
the porphyritic rock singularly altered, not by 
the action of the air or weather, but, as T cons. 
jecture, by a strong sulphureous or sualphuri¢ 
acid vapour which is generated here, and 
which is probably driven more against oné 
sidé by the eddy wind up the ravine, the breeze, 
from any other quarter being shut out by the 
surrounding hills, ‘ no 
‘«< Amidst the loose stones and fragments of 
decomposed rock are many fissures and ere- 
vices, whence very strong sulphureous exhas- 
lations arise, and which are diffused to a con- 
siderable distance: these exhalations are so 
powerful as to impede respiration, and néa¥ 
any of the fissures are quite intolerable and 
suffocating. The buttons of my coat, and 
some silver and keys in my pockets, were 
instantaneously discoloured. An intense. de- 
gree of heat is at the same time evolved, which, 
added to the apprehension of the ground crum- 
bling and giving way, renders it difficult and 
painful to walk near any of these fissures, 
The water of a rivulet which flows down the’ 
sides of the mountain, and passes over this. 
place, is made to boil with violence, and bes 
comes loaded with sulphureoys impregnations,: 
Other branches of the same rivulet, which do 
not pass immediately near these fissures, ré= 
main cool and limpid ; and thus you may with 
one hand touch one rill which is at the boilin; 
point, and with the other hand touch another 
rill which is of the usual temperature of water 
in that climate. The exhalations of sulphur 
do not at all times proceed from the same fis 
sures, but néw ones appear to be daily formed, 
others becoming, as it were, extinct. On the 
margins of these fissures, and indeed almost 
over the whole place, are to be seen most 
beautiful erystallizations of sulphur, in many 
spots quite as fine and perfect as those from 
Vesuvius, or indeed as any other specimens I 
have ever met with. The whole mass of de- 
composed rock in the vicinity is, in like man- 
ner, quite penetrated by sulphur. 1 did not 
perceive at this place any trace of pyrites, or 
any other metallie substance, except indeed 
two or three small fragments of clay iron-stone 
at a little distance, but did not discover even’ 
this substance any where in situ. It is very 
probable that the bed of the glen or ravine 
might throw some light on the internal struc 
ture of the place; but it was too deep, and its 
banks infinitely too precipitous, for me to ven= 
ture down to it. J understood that there was 
a similar exhalation and deposition of sulphur. 
on the side of a mountain not more than a railae 
distant in a straight line; and a subterranean . 
communication is supposed to exist between 
the two places. ) Lo enh yall 
«* Almost every island in the western Archi- — 
pelago, particularly those which have the» 
highest: land, -has in like manner its sulphury— 
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or, as the French better express if, its sous 
This is particularly the case with 
Nevis, St. Kitt’s, Guadaloupe; Dominica, 
Martinico, St. Lucia, and St. Vincent's. 
Some islands have several such places, analo- 
gous, I presume, to this of Montserrat; but in 
others, as Guadaloupe, St. Lucia, and St. Vin- 
cent’s, there are decided and well charac- 
terized volcanos, which are occasionally active, 
and throw out ashes, scorie and lava with 
flame. The volcano of St. Vincent's is repre- 
sented by Dr. Anderson, and others who have 
visited it, as extremely large and magnificent, 
and would bear a comparison with some of 
those of Europe, These cireumstances appear 


to have been entirely overlooked by geologists 


in their speculations concerning the origin and 
formation of these islands, It has indeed oe- 
catred to most persons, on surveying the regu- 
lar chain of islands extending from the south- 


ern Cape of Florida to the mouths of the 


Orinoco, as exhibited on the map, to conclude 
that it originally formed part of the American 
colitinent, and that the encroachments of the 
séa have left only the higher parts of the land, 
as insular points above its present level. But 
this hypothesis, however simple and apparently 
satisfactory in itself, will be found to accord 


very partially with the geological structure of 


the different islands. Many of them are made 
up entirely of vast accretions of marine orga- 
nized substances; and others evidently owe 
their origin to a volcanic agency, which is 
either in some degree apparent at the present 
time, or else may be readily traced by vestiges 
comparatively recent. ‘There is every reason 
to believe, however, that some of the islands are 
really of contemporaneous formation with the 
adjacent parts of the continent, from which 
they have been disjoined by the incursions of 
the sea, or by convulsions of nature, and it is 
probably in those islands which contain printi- 
tive rocks that we are chiefly to look for a 
confirmation of this supposition.” _ 
SULPHUR ANTIMONIL PRACIPITATUM. 


Sulphur auratum antimonii. This preparation. 


of antimony appears to have rendered that 
called kermes mineral unnecessary. It is a 
yellow hydro-sulphuret of antimony, and there- 
fore calied hydro-sulphuretum stibii luteum 
in the new chemical nomenclature. As an 
alterative and sudorific it is in high estimation, 


and given in diseases of the skin and glands ; 


and, joined with calomel, it is one of the most 
powerful and penetrating alteratives we are in 
possession of. 

SULPHUR AURATUM ANTIMONII. The 


yellow hydro-sulphuret of antimony. See 
* SULPHUR ANTIMONI!I PRECIPITATUM. 


SuLPHuR PRa&cCIPITATUM. Lac sulphu- 


_ris. This preparation is mostly preferred to the 


flowets of sulphur, in consequence of its being 
freed from its impurities. 

SULPHURES. (sulphuretum.) Sulphurets. 
Combinations. of sulphur with differentalkaline, 
earthy, and metallic bases. 

SULPHU'REOUS. a. 1. Made of sulphur. 
2, Partaking of the qualities of sulphur. 


tion. 


SUL 
SuLPHUREOUS ACID. 
SuLPHUR. ; 

SULPHU’REOUSNESS. ‘s: The state of. 
being sulphureous. 


SULPHUR WORT. 


NUM. 

SULPHURET OF ANTIMONY, in mi- 
neralogy. See STipiuMm. : 

SULPHURET OF BISMUTH, in mineralogy. 
See BismutuM, f 

SULPHURET OF COPPER, in mineralogy. 
SeeCuprumM. — | 

SULPHURET OF IRON, in mineralogy. See 
SuLtpuur and Ferrum. 

SULPHURET OF MERCURY, in mineralogy. 
See HypDRARGYRUM, 

SULPHURET OF MOLYBDENE, in minef-. 
ih See Mo_ysp2NuM. 

SULPHURET OF POTASH, in mineralogy. 
See SULPHUR... 

SULPHURET OF SILVER, in mineralogy. Seé 
ARGENTUM. ~ ! . 

SULPHURET OF TIN, in mineralogy. See 
STANNUM. yo ig 

SULPHURETUM AMMONIACAE. He- 
par sulphuris volatile. In medicine. Boyle’s. 
or Beguine’s fuming spirit. Sulphuret of am- 
moniac is obtained in the form of a yellow 
fuming liquor, by the ammoniae and sulphur 
uniting whilst in a state of gass during distilla- 
It excites the action of the absorbent 
system and diminished arterial action, and is 
given internally in diseases arising from the 
use of mercury, phthisis, diseases of the skin, 
and phlegmasiz : externally it is prescribed in. 
the form of bath in paralysis, contractura, 
psora, and cutaneous diseases. _ : 

SULPHURETUM caLcris. MHepar calcis. 
Sulphuret of lime. It is principally used asa. 
bath in various diseases of the skin. 

SULPHURETUM HYDRARGYRI NIGRUM. 
See HypRARGYRUS CUM SULPHURE. 

SULPHURETUM HYDRARGYRI RUBRUM, 
See HypRARGYRUS SULPHURATUS RUBER. 

SULPHURETUM HYDRARGYRI_ STIBI- 
ATUM NIGRUM. Aithiops antimonialis. 
Kermes mineral. It consists of three parts of 
quicksilver, and two parts of the red antimoni- 
ated hydrosulphuret, rubbed together. It is 
an efficacious remedy in worms, in atrophy of 
infants, diseases of the skin, amaurosis, &c. 

SULPHURETUM HYDRARGYRI STIBI- 
ATUM RUBRUM. Cinnabaris antimonii. This 
preparation was formerly much esteemed in 
diseases of the skin, but is fallen into disuse in 
this country. 

SULPHURETUM POTASSE, Hepar sulphu- 
ris. Sulphuret of potash. Liver of sulphur, 
having for its basis the vegetable alkali. The 
virtues and uses of this preparation are similar 
to those of the sulphuretum ammoniacz. 

SULPHURETUM sop. See HEPAR suUL- 
PHURIS. 

SULPHURETUM STIBII NATIVUM. Sul- 
phuretum stibii nigrum. Antimonicum cru- 
dum. Its virtues are stimulant, diaphoretic, 
and alterative.. SeeSuLpHur. 


SULPHURIC ACID. See SutpHur. 


See Acrp and 


See Psucepa-. 


RIED SSF 8 


SUL; 
SULPHURIS FLORES. . See Supxur. 


SUM ) 
~SU/LTRINESS. s. (from sultry.) The state 


SULPHUROUS ACID. See Sutpuur.» of being sultry; close and cloudy heat. 


SULPIGIA, anancient Roman poetess, who 


lived under the reign of Domitian, and. has: 


been so much admired as to be termed the 


Roman Sappho. We have nothing, however,. 


left of her writings but a satire, or rather the 
fragment of one, against Domitian, who pub- 
lished a decree for the banishment of philoso- 

hers from Rome: which satire.is to be found 
in Sealiger’s Appendix. Virgiliana, . She is 
mentioned by Martial and Sidonius Apollina- 
ris ; and is said to have addressed a poem on 
conjugal love to her husband Calenus, a Roman 
knight. 

SULPICIUS (Severus), an ecclesiastical 
writer who flourished about the beginning of 
the 5th century, ‘and was contemporary with 
Rufinus and St. Jerome. He was the disciple 
of, St. Martin of Tours, whose life he has writ- 
ten; and the friend of Paulinus bishop of 


~ Nola, with whom he held an intimate corre- 


spondence. ‘The principal of his works is his 
Historia Sacra, from the creation of the world 
to the consulate of Stilicho and Aurelian, about 


the year 400; in which his style is elegant. 


beyond the aze he lived in. 

SULTAN, or Soxipon, a title or appella- 
tion given to theemperor of the Turks. Wat- 
tier will have the word Turkish, and to signify 
king of kings; adding, that it was first given to 


the Turkish princes Angrolipex and Maseud, - 


about the ‘year 1055: others will have it ori- 
ginally Persian, alleging in proof hereof, an 
ancient medal of Cosroe: others derive it from 


soldanus, quasi solus dominus : others from the- 


Hebrew ww, schalat or sheleth, to rule, to 
reign. It had its rise under Mahmoud son of 
Sebecteghin, the first emperor of the dynasty of 
the Gaznevides, towards the close of the fourth 
century of the era of the Hegira: when that 
prince going to Segestan to reduce Kalaf go- 
vernor of that province, who affected the sove- 
reignty, Kalaf was no sooner advertised of his 
coming than he went out to meet him, deli- 


vered the keys of his fortress, and owned him | 


his sultan, that is, his lord or commander. 
The title pleased Mahmoud so well, that he 
assumed it ever afterwards; and from him it 
passed to his descendants. 

SULTANA, or SuttTaneEss, the queen of 
a sultan. 

SULTAN FLOWER. 
moschata of Linnéus. 

SULTANIA, a considerable town of Per- 
sia, in Irac Agemi. Here is a magnificent 
mosque, which contains a tomb of sultan 
Chodabend. It is 50 miles N.W., of Casbin. 
Lon. 51.53 E. Lat. 36. 16 N. 

SULTANPOUR, a town of Hindustan 
Proper, in the province of Lahore, 62 miles 
S.E. of Lahore. Lon. 73. 50 E. Lat. 30.25 N. 

SULTANPOUR, a town of Hindustan Proper, 
in the province of Oude, 32 miles S. of Fyza- 
bad, and 50 N. of Allahabad. Lon. 82. 30 E. 
Lat. 29. 5 N. 

SU'LTANRY. s. (from sultan.) An eastern 
erapire (Bacon). é ; 


The centaurea 


SU’LTRY.. a. Hot without ventilation ; 
hot and close; .hot and cloudy (Addison). 

SULTZ, a town of Suabia, in the duchy of 
Wirtemberg, near the Neckar, where are some 
salt-works, sufficient to supply the duchy with 
salt. It is 12 miles S.E. of Freudenstadt, and 
12 st of Rothwell. Lon. 8.35 E. Lat. 48. 
13.N, 

SuLTz, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of Upper Rhine, with a medicinal spring, 
12 miles S.S.W. of Colmar. . 

SULTZBACH, a, town of Germany, in 
the palatinate of Bavaria, with a castle, ‘sub- 
ject to the duke of Neuberg Sulizbach.. It is 
10 miles N.W. of Amberg, and 32 N. of 
Ratisbon. Lon. 11. 56E. Lat. 49.38N, . 

SULTZBURG, a town of Suabia, in the 
margravate of Baden-Durlach, with a fine 
palace. It is seated in a territory fertile in 
good wine, eight miles S.W. of Friburg. Lon. 
7-30 E. Lat. 47. 54.N, 

SULZER (John George), a Swiss philoso- . 
pher, was born at Winterthurn, in the canton 
of Zurich, in 1720. He published, at 21, 
Moral Contemplations on the Works of Na- 
ture; and also a Description of the most 
remarkable Antiquities in the Lordship of 
Knonau. These were followed by an account 
of a journey he took in the Alps, which 
shewed at the same time his nh os of . 
natural history, and the taste and sensibility | 
with which he surveyed the beauties of nature, , 
and the grandeur and goodness of its Author. 
He afterwards became private tutor to a young . 
gentleman at Magdeburg. This procured him 
the acquaintance of Messrs. Maupertuis, Euler, 
and Sack, whith opened to his merit the path 
of preferment, and advanced him successively : 
to the place of mathematical professor in the . 
King’s college at Berlin, in 1747, and to that . 


of member of the Royal Academy in 1750. 


In this last quality he distinguished himself . 
in a very eminent manner, enriched the class 
of speculative philosophy with a great number 
of excellent memoirs, and was justly consider- 
ed as one of the first-rate metaphysicians in , 
Germany. But his genius was not confined to 
this branch of science. His Universal Theory 
of the Fine Arts is a valuable production. A — 
profound knowledge of the arts and sciences, 
and a perfect acquaintance with trne taste, are — 
eminently displayed in this work, and will 
secure to its author a permanent and distin- 
guished rank in the republic of letters. The 
first volume of this excellent work was pub- — 
lished in 1771, and the second in 1774. We | 
shall not here give a catalogue of the writings ~ 
of M. Sulzer; but we cannot help mention- 
ing his Remarks on the Poilcakon Essays. . 
of the late Mr. Hume, as a work of real merit, 
which does justice to the acuteness, while it 3 
often detects the sophistry of the British Bayle. ° 
He died a very ee and happy death, in’) 
1779. : i 
SUM. s. (summa, Latin ; summe, French.) 

1. The whole of any thing ; many particulars « 


‘cast up (South). 


SUM 


agetegated to a total (Hooker). 2. Quantity 
of money (Shakspeare). 3. Compendium ; 
abridgment; the whole abstracted (Hooker). 
4. The amount; the result of reasoning or 
computation (Tillotson). 5. Height; comple- 
tion (Milton). 

To Sum. v. a. (sommer, French.) 1. To 
compute ; to collect particulars into a total; to 
2. To comprise; to compre- 
hend; to collect into a narrow compass (Dry- 
den). 3. (In falconry), To have feathers 
full grown. 

SUMACH. (sumak, from samak, to be red ; 
Heb. so called from its red berry.) Elm-leaved 
sumach, This plant, rhus coriaria; foltis 
pinnatis obtusis, caule serratis corolibus subtus 
villosis of Linnéus. C. O. Pentandria, tri- 
gynia, is a small tree, a native of the south of 
Europe. It is singular that this is the only 
species of the genus rhus which is perfectly 
innocent; the others being active poisons. 
Both the leaves and berries of this plant are 
used medicinally as astringents and tonics ; 
the former are the most powerful, and have 
been long in common use, where they may 


be easily obtained in various complaints indi- 


cating this Glass of remedies. The berries, 


/ which are red, and of a roundish compressed 


figure, contain a pulpy matter, in which is 
lodged a brown, hard, oval seed, manifesting a 
considerable degree of adstringency. ‘The pulp, 
even when dry, is grateful, and has been dis- 


‘covered to contain an essential salt sinnilar to 


that of woodsorrel. An infusion of the dried 
fruit is not rendered black by a solution of 
iron ; hence jt appears to be destitute of astrin- 
gency. But its acidity is extremely grateful ; 
therefore, like many other fruits, these berries 
may be advantageously taken to allay febrile 
heat, and to correct bilious putrescency. 

This plant is very extensively used ‘as a dye ; 
and is for this purpose imported largely into 
Europe, from Spain, Portugal, Syria, and many 
parts of the Levant. Every part of the tree ap- 
pears impregnated with astringent matter. The 
parts employed for dyeing are the entire twigs 
and branches, which are dried and ground in a 
mill into a coarse brown or yellowish green 

owder, and in this form we receive it when 


_ Imported. 


Sumach readily yields a yellowish-green in- 
fusion with warm water, which soon turns 
brown on exposure. to air. 
gives a small quantity of yellow lake with alum, 
and forms with the solutions of iron an 
abundant black or dark brown _ precipitate, 
showing the presence of gallic acid. As a 


tincture, it gives by itself a yellow-buff, or 


fawn colour tending to green, which, how- 
ever, is fugitive unless fixed by a mordant. If 


. asalt of iron enter into the mordant, the black 


a a 


of the gallat of iron hereby produced mixes 
with the natural colour of the sumach, and a 
vast variety of useful grey, drab, and slate 
colours, are brought out. Sumach, like the 
gall-nut, contains also a very large quantity of 
tar, and hence will give a copious precipitate 
with infusion of glue or any other animal 


This infusion. 


SUM 


jelly ; so that it has an additional use in the 
preparation of leather, the finer kinds of which 
are tanned by this material. See the article 
Tannine. A good deal of sulphat of lime is 
found in the infusion of sumach by the barytic 
and oxaline tests. The infusion of this plant 
differs from that of the other astringent vege- 
tables in giving a precipitate with the caustic 
alkalies, which is probably owing to the sul- 
phat of lime which it contains. Sir Hum- 
phry Davy obtained 165 grains of matter so~ 
luble in water from 480 grains of Sicilian 
sumach, of which he estimates 78 grains to 
be tannin, 

Sumaca (Currier’s, and myrtle-leaved), in 
botany, different species of coriaria. 

SUMATRA, an island of Asia, the most 
western of the Sunda Islands, Its general 
direction is nearly N.W. andS.E. The equa- 
tor divides it into almost equal parts ; the one 
extremity being in 5. 33 N. the other in 
5.56 S. lat. and Achen Head, its N. extremity, 
is in lon. 95. 34 E, It is separated from 
Malacca by the straits of that name, and from 
Java by the straits of Sunda, It is 900 miles 
in length, and from 150 to 200 in breadth, 
No account has been given of this island, by 
any Englishman, tll the year 1778, when Mr. 
Millar (son of the celebrated botanist) gave an 
account of the manners of a particular district. 
These were the Battas, a people who live in 
the interior parts, called the Cassia country. 
They differ from all the other inhabitants in 
language, manners, and customs. They eat 
the prisoners whom they take in war, and 
hang up their skulls as trophies in their houses. 
He observes, however, that human flesh is 
eaten by them 7m ferrorem, and not as common 
food ; though they prefer it to all others, and 
speak with peculiar raptures of the soles of the 
feet and palms of the hands. ‘They expressed 
much surprise that the white people did not 
kill, much less eat, their prisoners. From this 
country the greatest part of the cassia that is 
sent to Europe is procured. It abounds also 
with the camphire trees, which constitute the 
common timber in use; and in these trees the 
camphire is found native, in a concrete forny. 
In 1783, Mr. Marsden, who had been secre- 
tary to the president and council of Fort Mar!- 
borough, published an account of this island, 
and represents it as surpassed by few in the 
beautiful indulgences of nature. A chain of 
high mountains runs through its whole extent ; 
the ranges, in many parts, being double and 
treble: their altitude, though great, is not sufh- 
cient to occasion their being covered with 
snow during any part of the year. . Between 
these ridges are extensive plains, considerably. 
elevated above the surface of the maritime 
lands. In these the air is cool; and from this 
advantage they are esteemed the most eligible 
portion of the country, ate the best inhabited, 


and the most cleared from the woods, which. 


elsewhere, in general, cover both hills and 


valleys with a constant shade. Here too are’ 
found many lakes and rivets, that facilitate the. 


communication between the different parts.” 


SUM 
The inhabitants consist of Malays, Achenese, 
Battas, Lampoons, aud Rejangs: the latter 
are taken as a standard of description with 
‘respect to the person, manners, and customs 
of the Sumatrans. They are rather below the 
middle stature; their bulk in proportion; 
their limbs, for the most part, slight, but well 
shaped, and particularly small at the wrists and 
ancles, Their hair is strong and of a shining 
black. The men are beardless; great pains 
being taken to render them so, when boys, by 
rubbing their chins with a kind of quicklime. 
Their complexion is properly yellow, wanting 
the red tinge that constitutes a copper or tawny 
colour; those of the superior class, who are 
not exposed to the rays of the sun, and par- 
ticularly their women of rank, approaching to 
a degree of fairness ; but the major part of the 
females areugly. ‘The rites of marriage among 
the Sumatrans consist simply in joining the 
hands of the parties, and pronouncing them 
man and wife, without much ceremony, ex- 
cepting the entertainment which is given upon 
the oceasion. But little apparent courtship 
precedes their marriages. ‘Their manners do 
not admit of it; the young people of each sex 
being carefully kept asunder, and the girls 
being seldom trusted from their mothers. The 
opportunities which the young people have of 
seeing and conversing with each other are at 
the public festivals, where the persons who are 
unmarried meet together, and dance and sing 
in company. A man, when determined in 
his choice, generally employs an old woman as 
his agent, by whom he sends a present to the 
female of his choice. The parents then inter- 
fere, and the preliminaries being settled, a 
feast takes place. At these festivals a goat, a 
buffalo, or several, according to the rank of 
the parties, are killed, to entertain not only 
the relations and invited guests, but all the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring country who 
choose to repair to them. The greater the 
concourse, the more is the credit of the host, 
who is generally, on these occasions, the father 
of the girl. The customs of the Sumatrans 
permit their having as many wives as they can 
purchase, or afford to maintain; but it is 
extremely rare that an instance occurs of their 
having more than one, and that only among 
a few of the chiefs. This continence they 
owe, in some measure, to their poverty. 
Mothers carry their children straddling on the 
hip, and usually supported by a cloth tied in a 
knot om the opposite shoulder. 
are nursed but little; are not confined by any 
swathing or bandages; and being suffered to 
roll about the floor, soon learn to walk and 
shift for themselves: when cradles are used, 
they swing suspended from the ceiling of the 
room. ‘The original natives of Sumatra are 
pagans; but it is to be observed, that when 
the Sumatrans, or any of the natives of the 


eastern islands, learn to read the Arabic chae’ 


racter, and submit to circumcision, 'they are 
said to become Malays; the term Malay being 
understood to mean Mussulman. The wild 
beasts of Sumatra are tigers, elephants, rhino- 


The children’ 


SUM 
ceroses,. bears, and monkeys. The tigers 
prove to the inhabitants, both in their jour- 
neys and even their domestic occupations, 
most destructive enemies ; yet, from a super- 
stitious prejudice, it is with difficulty they are 
prevailed upon to use methods for destroying 
them, til! they have sustained some particular 
injury in their own family or kindred, © Alli- 
gators likewise occasion the loss of many inha~ 
bitants, as they bathe in the river, according 
to their regular eustom ; and yet a superstitious 
idea of their sanctity also preserves them from 
molestation. The other animals of Sumatra 
are buffalos, a small kind of horses, goats, 
hogs, deer, bullocks, and hog-deer. This last 
is an animal somewhat larger than a rabbit, 
the head resembling that of a hog, and its 
shanks and feet like those of the deer: the 
bezoar stone found on this animal has been 
valued at ten times its weight in gold. Of 
birds there are a greater variety than of beasts, 
The coo-ow, or Sh nateen pheasant, is a bird 
of uncommon beauty. Here are storks of a 
prodigious size, parrots, dunghill fowls, ducks, 
the largest cocks in the world, woodpigeons, 
doves, and a great variety of small birds re- 
markable for the beauty of their colours. The 
reptiles are lizards, flying lizards, and came- 
leons, The island swarms with insects, and 
their varieties are no less extraordinary than ~ 
their numbers. - Rice«is the only. grain that 
grows in the country. Here are sugar-canes, 


‘beans, peas, radishes, yams, potatoes, pum- 


kins, and several kinds of potherbs unknown 
to Europe ; and also most of the fruits to be 
met with in other parts of the East Indies, in 
the greatest perfection, Indigo, saltpetre, sul- 
pho, arsenic, brazil wood, two species of the 
bread fruit tree, pepper, cassia, camphire, ben- 
jamin, coffee, and cotton, are likewise the pro- 
duce of this island. Here also is the cabbage 
tree and silk cotton tree; and the forests con« 
tain a great variety of valuable species of wood, 
as ebony, pine, sandal, eagle, or aloes, teak, 
manchineel, and iron wood, and also the ban- 
yan tree. Bees wax is a commodity of great 
importance here ; and there are likewise edible 
birds-nests.. Gold, tin, iron, copper, and lead, 
are found in the country; and the former is.as. 
plentiful here as in any part of Asia. Sumatra’ 
is divided into many petty kingdoms, the chief 
of which are Acheen, Indrapore, Palimban; 
and Jambi. The English. and Dutch. have. 
factories on this island; the principal one of 
the former being Fort Marlborough, at Bene 
coolen. . 
SU’MLESS. a. (from sum.) Notto be com- 
puted (Pope). “ame 
SU'MMARILY. ad. (from summary.) 
Briefly; the shortest way (Hooker). 
SU’MMARY. a. (summaire, Fr.) Short; 
brief; compendious (Swift). 
Su/MMARY. s. (from the adjective.) Come 
pendium ; abridgment (Rogers). * 
SUMMER, the name of one of the seasons. 
of the year, being one of the quarters when the. 
year is divided into four quarters, or one half 
when the year is divided only into twe, sum- 


‘mates, the sun is 
‘sighs Cancer, Leo, 
‘the greatest declination, till the sun come to 


SUM 


ger and winter. In the former case, summer 
is the quarter during which, in northern cli- 
raat through the three 

irgo, or from the time of 


the equinoctial again, or have no declination 5 
which is from about the Ist of June till about 
the 22d of September. In the latter case, 
‘summer contains the six warmer months, 
while the sun is on one side of the equinoctial ; 
and winter the other six months, when the 
‘sun is on the other side of it. 

It is said, that a frosty winter produces a dry 
summer; and a mild winter, a wet summer. 
See Philos. Trans. No. 458, sect. 10. 

SUMMER soLsTicz, the time or point 
when the sun comes to its greatest declination, 
and nearest the zenith of the place, See Sot- 
STICE. 

SUMMER BEAM, iv carpentry, a large piece 
ef timber,. which, being supported on two 
stone piers or posts, serves as a lintel to a door, 
window, &c. 

SUMMER CYPRESS, 

SUMMER ISLANDS. See BERMUDAS. 

SUMMER RED BIRD. See MusicaPa. 
To Su’mMeR. v. n. (from the noun.) To 
pass the summer (Jsatah). 

To Summer. v. a. To keep warm (Shak- 
spearc). ‘ 

SU’MMERHOUSE. s. (from summer and 
house.) An apartment in a garden used in the 
summer (Waits). 
 $U'MMERSAULT. Su’mMeErsSeET-s. (sou- 
bresault, Fr.) A high leap, in which the heels 
are thrown over the head ( Walton). 

SU’MMIT. s. (summitas, Latin.) The top; 
he utmost height (Shakspeare). 

To SUMMON. v. a. (summoneo, Latin.) 
4. To call with authority ; to admonish to ap- 
pear; to cite (Pope). %. To excite; to call 
up; to raise (Shakspeare). 

_SUMMONER. s. (from summon.) One 
who cites ; one who summons (Shakspeare). 

SU’MMONS. s. A call of authority; ad- 
monition to appear; citation (Milton). 
_SUMMUM BONUM, in ethics, the chief 

‘ood. 
. SUMOROKOF (Alexander), the father of 


the Russian stage, was born at Moscow in 


See CHENOPODIUM. 


1727. He received a liberal education, and 


soon showed a strong turn for poetry. He was 
patronized by count Ivan Shuvalof, who in- 
troduced him to the empress Elizabeth, About 
the 29th year of his age he wrote the tragedy 
ef Koref, which laid the foundation of the 
Russian theatre. This piece was first acted by 


some young men who had previously perform- 


comic. He also attempted every species of* 


eet 


eda French play; and this reaching the ears 
of the empress, she ordered the tragedy to be 
exhibited in her presence. The applause which 
the author received on this occasion stimu- 
lated him to further exertions, and he wrote 
several other dramatic pieces, both tragic and 


oetry except the epic, and’ was the author of a 
ew historical works. The empress Elizabeth 
rewarded him with the rank of a brigadier ; 


ry 
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appointed him director of the Russian theatre, 
and settled upon him a pension of 4001. per 
annum. Catharine II. created him counsel- 
lor of state, conferred upon him the order of 
St. Anne, and honoured him with many other 
marks of distinction. He died in 1777. 

SUMP, in metallurgy, a round pit of stone, 
lined with clay within, for the receiving the 
metal on its first fusion from the ore. 

SOmp, in the British salt-works, where sea- 
water is boiled into salt, is the name of a sort _ 
of pond, which is made at some distance from 
the saltern on the sea-shore, between full sea 
and low water mark. From this pond a pipe 
is laid, through which, when the sea is in, 
the water runs into a well adjoining to the 
salterns and from this well it is pumped into 
troughs, through which it is carried to the 
cisterns, in order to be ready to supply the 

ans. See SALT. 

SUMPH, in mining, denotes a pit sunk 
down in the bottom of the mine, to cut or 
prove the lode still deeper than before; and in 
order to slope and dig it away if necessary, and 
also to drive on the lode in depth. 

SU’MPTER. s. (sommier, ‘4 rench.) A horse 
that carries the clothes or furniture (Dryden), 

SU’MPTION. s. (from sumpius, ioe 
The act of taking: not in use (Taylor). 

SU/MPTUARY. a. (sumptuartus, Latin.) 
Relating to expence; regulating the cost of 
life (Bacon). 

SUMPTUO'SITY. s. (from sumptuous.) 
Expensiveness ; costliness : not used (Raleigh). 

SU/MPTUOUS. a. (sumptuosus, Latin.) 
Costly; expensive ; splendid (Atterbury). 

SU MPTUOUSLY. ad. (from sumptuous.) 
Expeuiively ;~with great cost (Bacon). 

SUIMPTUOUSNESS. s. (from sumptu- 
ous.) Expensiveness; costliness (Boyle). 

SUN. Sov. ©, in astronomy, the great 
luminary which enlightens the world, and by 
his presence constitutes day. 

The sun, which was reckoned among the 
planets in the infancy of astronomy, should 
rather be counted among the fixed stars. He 
only appears brighter and larger than they do, 
because we keep constantly near the sun; 
whereas we are immensely farther from the 
stars. But a spectator, placed as near to any 
star as we are to the sun, would probably see 
that star a body as large and as bright as the 
sun appears to us; and, on the other hand, a 
spectator as far distant from the sun as we are - 
from the stars would see the sun as small as 
we see a star, divested of all his circumvolving 
planets; aud he would reckon it one of the 
stars in numbering them. 

According to the Pythagorean and Coperni- 
can hypothesis, which is now generally re- 
ceived, and has been demonstrated to be the 
true system, the sun is the common centre of 
all the planetary and cometary system; around 
which all the planets and comets, and our 


_earth among the rest, revolve, in different 
periods, according to their different distances 


from the sun. | 
~ Bat the sun, though thus eased of that pro~ 
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digious motion by which the ancients imagined 
he revolved daily round our earth, yet is by no 
means a perfectly quiescent body. For, from 
the phenomena of his maculz or spots, it evi- 
dently appears that he has a rotation round his 
axis, like that of the earth, by which our natu- 
ral day is measured, but only slower. For 
some of these spots have made their first ap- 
pearance near the edge or margin of the sun, 
from thence they have seemed gradually to pass 
over the sun’s face to the opposite edge, then 
disappear ; and hence, after an absence of 
about 14 days, they have reappeared in their 
first place, and have taken the same course 
over again; finishing their entire circuit in 
27d. 12h. 20m.; which is hence inferred to be 
the period of the sun’s rotation round his axis: 
and therefore the periodical time of the sun’s 
revolution to a fixed star is 25d. 15h.16m; be- 
cause in 27d. 12h. 20m. of the month of May, 
when the observations were made, the earth 
describes an angle about the sun’s centre of 
20° 22’, and therefore as the angular motion 
360° +. 26¢ 22’ : 360%: : 27d. 12h. 20m. : 25d, 
15h. 10m. 

This motion of the spots is from west to 
east: whence we conclude the motion of the 
sun, to which the other is owing, to be from 
east to west. 

Besides this motion round his axis, the sun, 
on account of the various attractions of the 
surrounding planets, is agitated by a small 
motion round the centre of gravity of the sys- 
tem : and has farther, in all probability, either 
a progressive motion, or a very slow one, round 
some amazingly remote centre of force, 

In a paper on the construction of the hea- 
vens, Dr. Herschel says it is ver probable that 
the great stratum called the milky way is that 
in which the sun is placed; though perhaps 
notin the centre of its thickness, but not far 
from the place where some smaller stratum 
branches from it. Such a supposition will 
satisfactorily and with great simplicity account 
for all the phenomena of the milky way, 
which, rae lt to this hypothesis, is no other 
than the appearance of the projection of the 
stars contained in this stratum, and its second- 
ary branch. See Gataxy. 2 

In another paper on the same subject, he 
says, that the milky way is a most extensive 
stratum of stars of various sizes admits no 
longer of the least doubt; and that our sun is 
actually one of the heavenly bodies belonging 
to it Is as evident. 

We will now, says the doctor, refreat to our 
own retired station in one of the planets at- 
tending a star in the great combination, with 
numberless others ; and in order to investigate 
what will be the appearances from this con- 
tracted situation let us begin with the naked 
eye. The stars of the first magnitude, being 
in all probability the nearest, will furnish us 
with a step to begin our scale; setting off, 
therefore, with the distance of Sirius or Arca 
turus, for instance, as unity, we will at present 
suppose, that those of the second magnitude 
are at double, and those of the third at treble 


the distance, and so forth. Taking it, then, 
for granted, that a star of the seventh magni« 


‘tude is about seven times as far from us as one 
.of the first, it follows that an observer, who is 


enclosed in a globular cluster of stars, and not 
far from the centre, will never be able, with 
the naked eye, to sce to the end of it: for 
since, according to the ahove estimations, he 
can only extend his view about seven times the 
distance of Sirius, it cannot be expected that 
his eyes should reach the borders of a cluster 
which has perhaps not less than fifty stars in 
depth every where around him. The whole 
universe, therefore, to him will be comprised 
in a set of constellations, richly ornamented 
with scattered stars of all sizes. Or if the 
united brightness of a neighbouring cluster of 
stars should, in a remarkably clear night, reach 
his sight, it will put on the appearance of a 
small, faint, nebulous cloud, not to he per- 
ceived without the greatest attention. - Allow- 
ing him the use of a common telescope, he 
begins to suspect that all the milkiness of the 
bright path which surrounds the sphere may 
be owing to stars. By increasing his power of 
vision, he becomes certain that the milky way. 
is, indeed, no other than a collection of very” 
small stars, and the nebulez nothing but clus- 
ters of stars. i 

Dr. Herschel then solyes a general problem 
for computing the length of the visual ray : 
that of the telescope which he uses will reach 
to stars 497 times the distance of Sirius. Now, 
according to the doctor's reasoning, Sirius can- 
not be nearer than 100,000 x 194,000,000 - 
miles, therefore his telescope will, at least, 
reach to 100,000 x 194,000,000 x 497 miles. 
And Dr, Herschel says, that in ‘the most 
crowded part of the milky way, he has had. 
fields of view that contained no less than 588 
stars, and these were continued for many 
minutes, so that in a quarter of an hour he 
has seen 116,000 stars pass through the field 
view of a telescope of only 15’ aperture: and 
at another time, in 41 minutes, he saw 258,000 
stars pass through the field of his telescope. 
Every improvement in his telescopes has dis- 
covered stars not seen before, so that there 
appears no bounds to their number, or to the 
extent of the universe. | 

The sun, like many other stars, has pro- 
bably a progressive motion, directed towards 
the constellation Hercules. Dr. Herschel, on 
this subject, observes that the apparent proper . 
motions of 44 stars out of 56 are nearly in the 
direction which would be the result of such a 
real motion of the solar system ; and that the — 
bright stars Arcturus and Sirius, which are 
probably the nearest to us, have, as they 
ought, according to this theory, the greatest 
apparent motions. Again, the star Castor 
appears, when viewed with a telescope, to 
consist of two stars, of nearly equal magni- 
tude; and though they have both an apparent 
motion, they have never been found to change 
their distance with respect to one another @ 
single second, a circumstance which is easily 
understood if both their apparent motions are 
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4upposed to arise from the real motion of the 
‘sun. 

The stin revolves on his axis in 25d.15h.with 
respect to the fixed stars; this axis is directed 
towards a point about half way between the 
pole star and Lyra, the plane of the rotation 
being inclined a little more than 7° to that in 
which the earth revolves. The direction of 
this motion is from west to east. All the rota- 
tions of the different bodies which compose 
the solar system as far as they have been ascer- 
tained, are in the same direction, and likewise 
all their revolutions, excepting those of some 
of the comets, and those of some of the satel- 
lites of the Herschel planet. 

The time and the direction of the sun’s 
Totation are ascertained by the change of the 

. situation of the spots, which are usually visible 
on his disc, and which some astronomers sup- 
posed to be elevations, and others to be exca- 
vations in the luminous matter covering the 
sun’s surface. These spots are frequently ob- 
-served to appear and disappear, and they are 
in the mean time liable to great variations, 
though they are generally found about the same 
points of the sun’s surface. M. Lalande sup- 
poses them to be parts of the solid body of the 

sun, which by some agitations of the luminous 
ocean, with which he conceives the sun to be 
surrounded, are left.nearly or entirely bare. 
Dr. Wilson and Dr. Herschel are disposed. to 
consider this ocean as consisting rather of a 
flame than of a liquid substance; and Dr. 
Herschel, in an ingenious paper, attributes the 
spots to the emission of an zriform fluid, not 
gsr in combustion, which displaces the general 
Juminous atmosphere, and which is afterwards 
to serve as fuel for supporting the ptocess ; 
hence he supposes the appearance of copious 
spots to be indicative of the approach of warm 
seasons on the surface of the earth, a theory 
which he has attempted te maintain by his- 
~ torical evidence. The exterior luminous at- 
mosphere has an appearance somewhat mot- 
tled; some parts of it, appearing brighter than 
others, have been called facule, but Dr. Her- 
schel distinguishes them by the names of 


ridges and nodules. The spots are usually sur- _ 


rounded by margins less dark than themselves, 
- which are called shallows, and which are con- 
~ sidered as parts of an inferior stratum, consist- 
-ing of opaque clouds, capable of protecting 
the immediate surface of the sun from the 
excessive heat produced by combustion in the 
superior stratum, and perhaps rendering it 
habitable to animated beings. _ 
To which Dr. Young replies, if we inquire 
into the intensity of the heat which must 
necessarily exist wherever this combustion is 
performed, we shall soon be convinced that no 
‘clouds, however dense, could impede its rapid 
transmission to the parts below. Besides the 
diameter of the sun is 111 times as great as 
that of the earth ; and at its surface a heavy 
body would fall through no less than 450 feet 
‘ina single second ; so that if every other cir- 
cumstance permitted human beings to reside 
en it, their own weight would present an in- 
e VOL, XT. | 
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superable difficulty, since it would become 
thirty times as great as upon the surface of the 
earth, and a man of moderate sizé would weigh 
above two tons. . 

Dr. Herschel, in another paper, supposes 
that the spots in the sun are mountains on its 
surface, which, considering the great attraction 
exerted by the sun upon bodies placed at its 
surface, and the slow revolution it has about 
its axisy he thinks may be more than 300 miles _ 
high, and yet stand very firmly. He says, that 
in Augast 1792, he examined the sun with 
several powers from 90 to 500, and it evidently 
appeared, that the black spots are the opaque 
ground or body of the sun; and that the lumi- 
nous part is an atmosphere, which being inter- 
cepted or broken, gives us a glimpse of the sun 
itself. Hence he concludes, that the sun has 
a very extensive atmosphere, which consists of 
elastic fluids that are more or less lucid and 
transparent; and of which the lucid ones fur- 
nish us. with light. . This atmosphere, he 
thinks, is not less than 1843, nor more than 
2765 miles in height; and he supposes that 
the density of the luminous solar clouds need 
not be exceedingly more than that of our 
aurora borealis, in order to produce the etfects 
with which we are acquainted. 

~The similarity of the sun to the other globes 
of the solar system, with regard to its solidity ; 
its atmosphere; its surface diversified with 
mountains and valleys ; its rotation on its axis; 
and the fall. of heavy bodies on its surface ; 
leads us to suppose that it is most probably in- 
habited, like the rest of the planets, by beings 
whose organs are adapted to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of that vast globe. If it be object- 
ed, that from the effécts produced at the dis 
tance of 95,000,000 miles, we may infer, that 
every thing must be scorched up at its surface : 
we reply, that there are many facts in natural 
philosophy which show that heat is produced 
by the sun’s rays only when they act on a 
calorific medium: they are the cause of the 
production of heat by uniting with the matter 
of fire which is contained 1a the substances 
that are heated; as the collision of the flint and 
steel will inflame a magazine of gunpowder, 
by putting all the latent fire which it contains 
into action. On the tops of mountains of suf- 
ficient height, at the altitude where clouds can 
seldom reach to shelter them from the direct 
rays of the sun, we always find regions of ice 
and snow. Now, if the solar rays themselves 
conveyed all the heat we find on this globe, it 
ought to be hottest where their course is the 
least interrupted. Again, our aéronauts all 


confirm the coldness of the upper regions of the 


atmosphere; and since, therefore, even on our 
earth the heat of the situation depends upon 
the readiness of the medium to yield to the im- 
pression of the solar rays, we have only to. 
admit, that on the sun itself the elastic fluids 
composing its atmosphere, and the matter on 
its surface, are of such a nature as not to be 
capable of any extensive affection of its own 
rays ; and this seems to be proved by the copt- 
ous emission of them; for if the elastic fluids 
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of the atmosphere, or of the matter contained 
on the surface of the sun, were of such a 
nature as to admit of an easy chemical com- 
bination with its rays, their emission would be 
very much impeded. Another well known 
fact is, that the solar focus of the largest lens 
thrown into the air, will occasion no sensibie 
heat in the place where it has been kept for a 
considerable time, although its power of ex~ 
citing combustion, when proper bodies are 
ct ht should be sufficient to fuse the most 
refractory substances. ' 

It is by analogical reasoning that we consider 
the moon as inhabited. For it is a secondary 
planet of considerable size, its surface is diver- 
sified, like that of the earth, with hills and 
valleys. Its situation with respect to the sun 
is much like that of the earth; and by a rota- 
tion on its axis, it enjoys an agreeable variety 
of seasons, and of day and night. To the moon 
our globe would appear a capital satellite, 
undergoing the same changes of illumination 
as the moon does to the earth. The sun, 

lanets, and the starry constellations of the 
heavens, will rise and set there as they do here: 
and heavy bodies will fall on the moon as they 
do on the earth. There seems, then, only to 
be wanting, in order to complete the analogy, 
that it should be inhabited like the earth. It 
may be objected, that in the moon there are 
no large seas; and its atmosphere (the exist- 
ence of which is doubted by many) is ex- 
tremely rare, and unfit for the purposes of 
animal life; that its climates, its seasons, ar 
the length of its days and nights, totally differ 
from ours; that without dense clouds, which 
~ the moon has not, there can be no rain, per- 
haps no rivers and lakes. In answer to this it 
may be observed, thatthe very difference be- 
tween the two planets strengthens the argu- 
ment. We find even on our own globe, that 
there is a most striking dissimilarity in the 
situation of the creatures that live upon it. 
While man walks on the ground, the birds fly 
in the air, and the fishes swim in the water. 
We cannot surely object to the conveniencies 
afforded by the moon, if those that are to in- 
habit its regions are fitted to their conditions as 
well as we on this globe of ours. The analogy 
already mentioned establishes a high proba- 
bility that the moon is inhabited. 

Suppose, then, an inhabitant of the moon, 
who has not properly considered such analogi- 
cal reasonings as might induce him to surmise 
that our earth is inhabited, were to give it as 
his opinion, that the use of that great body 
which he éees in his neighbourhood is to carr 
about his little globe, in order that it may be 
properly exposed to the light of the sun, so as 
to enjoy an agreeable and useful variety of 
illumination, as well as to give it light b 
‘reflection, when direct light ‘cannot be had. 
Should we not condemn his ignorance and 
want of reflection? ‘The earth, it is true, per- 
forms those offices which have been named, 
for the inhabitants of the moon, but we know 
that it also affords magnificent dwelling-places 
to Humberless intelligent beings. From expe- 
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rience, therefore, we affirm, that the perform 
ance of the most salutary offices to inferior 
planets is not inconsistent with the dignity of 
superior purposes ; and in consequence of such 
analogical reasonings, assisted by telescopic 
views, which plainly favour the same opinion, 
we do not hesitate to admit that the sun is 
richly stored with inhabitants. 

This way of considering the sun is of the 
utmost importance in its consequences. “That 
stars are suns can hardly admit of a doubt. 
Their immense distance would effectually ex- 
clude them from our view, if their light was 
not of the solar kind. Besides, the analogy 
may be traced much further: the sun turns on 
its axis; so does the star Algol; so do the 
stars called @ Lyre, 3 Cephei, 1 Antinoi, 
o Ceti, and many more, most probably all. 
Now from what other cause can we, with so 
much probability, account for their periodical. 
changes? Again, our sun’s spots.are change- — 
able; so are the spots on the star o Ceti. But 
if stars are suns, and suns are inhabitable, we 
see at once what an extensive field for animas- 
tion opens to our view. ae 

It is true, that analogy may induce us to 
conclude, that since ‘stars appear to be suns, 
and suns, according to the common opinion, — 
are bodies that serve to enlighten, warm, and _ 
sustain a system of planets, we may have am 
idea of numberless globes that serve for: the 
habitation of living creatures. But if these 
suns themselves are primary planets, we may 
see some thousands of thenr with the naked 
eye, and millions with the help of telescopes; 
and, at the same time, the same analogical 
reasoning still remams in full force with regard 
to the planets whieh these suns may support. 
‘See Philosophical Transactions in various 
places, and Young’s Natural Philosophy. See 
also our articles ASTRONOMY and STAR. 

To Sunt-v. a, (from the noun.) To inso- 
late ; to expose to the sun (Dryden). 

SU’NBEAM. s. (sun and beam.) Ray of 
the sun (South). . 

SU’NBEAT. part. a. (sun and beat.) Shone 
on fiercely by the sun (Dryden). . 

SU/NBRIGHT. a. (sun and bright.) Re- 
sembling the sun in brightness (Milton). 

SU’NBURNING. s. (sun and burning.) 
The effect of the sun upon the face (Boyle). 

SU’/NBURNT. part. a. (sun and burnt.) 
1.'Tanned; discoloured by the sun (Addison). 
2, Scorched by the sun (Blackmore). 5 3 

SUNBURY, a seaport of the state of Geor- 
gia, in Liberty county, with a safe and con- 
venient harbour. The town being very healthy, 
is the resort of the planters from the adjacent 
country, during the sickly months. It was 
burnt during the late war, but has been rebuilt, 
and is 34 miles S. by W. of Savanna. Lon, 
81.0 W. Lat. 31.33 N. 

SUNBURY, a town of Pennsylvania, chief of 
Northumberland county, with two churches. 
It stands on the E. side of the Susquehanna, — 
just below the junction of the E. and W. 
branches, 120 miles N.W. of Philadelphia. 


‘Lon. 77,0 W. Lat.40.48N, 3 © 


SUN 
—SU/NCLAD. part. a. (sun and clad.) Clothed 


in radiance; bricht. ~ 

SUNDA ISLANDS, islands in the S.E. 
part of the Indian ocean. The chief of them 
are Borneo, Sumatra, and Java ; the two latter 
separated by a channel called the Strait of 
Sunda. 

SUNDAY; the first day of the week ; thus 
called by our idolatrous ancestots, because set 
apart for the worship of the sun. 

It is sometimes called the Lord’s Day, be- 
cause kept as a feast in memory of our Lord’s 
tesurrection on this day ‘ and also Sabbath-day, 
because substituted under the new Jaw instead 
of the sabbath in the old law. 

Some are of opinion that the Lord’s day, 
mentioned in the Apocalypse, is our Sunday ; 
which they believe was so early instituted by 
the apostles. Be this as it will, it is certain a 
regard was had to. this day even in the earliest 
ages of the church; as appears from the first 
apology of Justin Martyr, where he describes 
the exercise of the day not much unlike to ours. 
But it was Constantine the Great who first 
made a law for the proper observation of Sun- 
- day; and who, according to Eusebius, appoint- 
ed it should be regularly celebrated throughout 

the Roman empire. Before him, and even in 
his time, they observed the Jewish Sabbath as 


well as Sunday; both to satisfy the law of 


Moses and to imitate the apostles, who used to 
meet together on the first day. By Constan- 
tine’s laws, made in 321, it was decreed, that 
for the future the Sunday should be kept a 
day of rest in all cities and towns; but he al- 
lowed the country people to follow their work. 
In 538 the council of Orleans prohibited coun- 
try labour; but because there were stil] many 
Jews in Gaul, and the people fell into many 
superstitious usages in the celebration of the 
new sabbath, like those of the Jews among that 
of the old, the council declares, that to hold it 
unlawful to travel with horses, cattle, and car- 
_riages, to prepare food, or to do any thing ne- 
cessary to the cleanliness and decency of houses 
or persons, savours more of Judaism than of 
Christianity, See SABBATH-BREAKING. 


SUNDAY LETTER. See DoMINICAL LET _ 


TER, and CHRONOLOGY. s 
To SU’/NDER. v. a. {pynomian, Sax.) To 
part; to separate; to divide (Donne). ; 
| Su/NDER. s. (punvep, Saxon.) Two; two 
parts (Psalms). 
i SUNDERBUNDS, or THE Woops, a 
tract of country, consisting of that part of the 
Delta of the Ganges, in Bengal, which borders 
on the sea. In extent it is equal to the prin- 
 cipality of Wales. It.is completely enveloped 
in woods, infested with tigers, and composed 
__ of a labyrinth of rivers and creeks, all of which 
are salt, except those that immediately com- 
unicate with the principal arm of the Ganges. 
! a salt, in quantities equal to the whole con- 
sumption of Bengal and its dependencies, is 
‘made and transported with equal facility ; and 


here also is found an inexhaustible store of 


- timber for boat-building. ; 
SUNDERBURG, a town of Denmark, in 


Po aN a5 
the island of Alsen, with a castle. It is seated 


on a strait, called Sunderburg Sound, 12 miles 
E. of Flensburg. Lon. 10. 0 E. Lat. 54. 


51 N. ; 
~ SUNDERDOO, or Metunpy, 2 fortified 
istand and seaport of the Deccan of Hindustan, 
on the Concan coast, reduced by commodore 
James in 1756. It is about 10 miles N.E. of 
Vingorla Rocks, and 36 N.N.W. of Goa. 
Lon. 73. 20 E.. Lat. 16. 3 N. . 
SUNDERLAND, a:seaport in the bishop-~ 
ric of Durham. [Et is a flourishing town, and, 
for the exportation of coal, is next in conse- 
quence, on that side of the kingdom, to New- 
castle. Its port at the mouth of the Wear will 
not admit very large ships ; but vessels hence 
can get out to sea much more readily than from 
the Tyne. The coal is brought down the Wear 
from numerous pits near its banks. Here are 
several glasshouses ; and there is an exportation 
of grindstones ‘and other articles, It is 13 
miles N.E. of Durham, and 264 N. by W, of 
London, Lon. 1. 14 W. Lat. 54.50 N. > 
SUNDEW. See Ros souis and Dro- 
SERA. i 
SUNDI, a province of Congo, which lies 
along the river Zaire. Its rivers render it ex- 
tremely fertile, aud in the mountains are mines 
of several metals, ‘The capital is of the same 
name. Lon. 17.55 KE, Lat. 4.508. 
SUNDIAL. s. (sun and dial.) A marked 
plate on which the shadow points the hour. 
See Drar. : 
SU/NDRY. a. (rundep, Saxon.) Several ; 
more than one (Sanderson). . 
SUNDSWALL, a seaport of Sweden, in 
the division of Norland, and province of Me- 
delpadia. ‘The chief trade is in tar, bark of 
birch trees, deals, and linen. It is seated near 
the gulf of Bothnia, 195 miles N. by W. of 
Stockholm. Lon. 18.5 E. Lat. 62.45 FE. 
SUN-FISH, in ichthyology. See TeTRo- 
DON. Beh: 
SUNFLOWER. See HELIANTHUS. 
Sun FLower (Dwarf American). 
RUDBECKIA. 
SunFiower (Little). See Cistus, 
SUNFLOWER (Tick-seeded). See Corzop- 
sis. 
SUNFLOWER (Spurge). 
BIA. . 
SUNG. The pret. and part. pass. of sing. 
SUNK. The pret. and part. pass. of sink. 
SU’NLESS. a. (from sun.) Wanting sun ; 
wanting warmth (Z’homson). Biyk 
SU’NLIKE. a. (sun and like.) Resembling 
the sun (Cheyne). 
SU/NNY. a. (from sun.) 1. Resembling the 
sun; bright (Skakspeare), 2. Exposed to the 
sun; bright with the sun (Addison). 3. Co- 
loured by the sun (Shakspeare). \o 
_ SU/NRISE. Suwnri’sine. s. (sun and rise.) 
Morning ; the appearance of the sun (Bentley). 
SU’NSET. s. (sum and set.) Close of the 
day; evening (Pope). Be St Ee 
‘SU’NSHINE. s. (sun and shine.) Action of 
the sun; place where the heat and lustre of the 
sun are powerful (Clarendon). ae 


See 


See Eupnor- 
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SU/NSHINY. a. (from sunshine.) 1. Bright 
with the sun (Boyle). 2. Bright like the sun 
(Spenser). 

SUOVETAURILIA, a sacrifice among the 
Romans, which consisted of the immolation 
of a sow (sus), a sheep (ovis), and a bull (¢au- 
rus), whence the name. It was generally ob- 

_served every fifth year. 

ToSUP. v. a. (rupan, Sax. soepen, Dutch.) 
To drink by moutbfuls ; to drink by little at a 
time ; to sip (Crashaw). 

To Sup.v.n. (souper, French.) ‘To eat the. 

. evening meal (Dryden). 
To Sur. v. a. To treat with supper (Chap- 
- man). 

Sup. s. (from the verb.) A small draught ; 
a mouthful of liquor (Swift). 

SU/PER, in composition, notes either more 
than another, or more than enough, or on the 


top. c 

SU’PERABLE. a. (superalilis, Lat.) Con- 

uerable ; such as may be overcome. 

SU’PERABLENESS. s. (from superable.) 
Quality of being conquerable. 

To SUPERABO’UND. v. n. (super and 
abound.) To be exuberant; to be stored with 
- more than enough (Howel). 

SUPERABU/NDANGE. s.. (super and 
abundance.) More than enough ; great quan- 
_ tity (Woodward). 

SUPERABU/NDANT. a. (super and abun- 
dant.) Being more than enough (Swi/?). 

SUPERABU/NDANTLY. ad. More than 
sufficiently (Cheyne). 

To SUPERA 
To add over and above ; to join any thing ex- 
trinsic (South). 

SUPERADDI'TION. s. (super and addi- 
_. tion.) 1. The act of adding to something else 
(More). 2. That which is added (Hammond). 

_ SUPERADVE/NIENT. a. (superadvent- 
ens, Lat.)'1. Coming to the increase or assist- 
ance of something (More). @. Coming unex- 
pectedly. / 
To SUPERA'NNUATE. »v. a. (super and 
annus, Latin.) To. impair or disqualify by age 
. or length of life (Brown). 

To SUPERA/NNUATE. v. ”- To last beyond 
the year : notin use (Bacon). 

SUPERANNUA/‘TION. s. (from super- 
annuate.) The state of being disqualified by 


years. | 

SUPE’RB. a. (superbus, Latin.) Grand ; 
pompous ; lofty; august; stately ; magnificent. 

SUPERB LILY. See GLORIOSA. ; 

SUPE’RBLY. ad. In a superb manner. 

SUPERBUS, in myology. See Recrus 
SUPERIOR OCULI. 

SUPERCA'RGO. s. (super and cargo.) An 
officer in the ship whose business is to manage 
the trade (Pope). 

SUPERCELE'STIAL. a. (super and celes- 

tial.) Placed above the firmament (Raleigh). 

SUPERCI'LIOUS. a. (from supercilium, 

'» Latin.) Haughtily;. dogmatically ; dic:atorial ; 
- arbitrary ; despotic (South). 

SUPERCI'LIOUSLY. ad. Haughtily ; 

dogmatically ; contemptuously (Clarendon). 


DD. v. n. (superaddo, Latin.) 


(Milton). 


RR sh oti ete 
SUPERCI'LIOUSNESS. s. (from super~ 


cilious.) Haughtiness ; contemptuousness. 
SUPERCILIUM, the eyebrow. See Eye- 
BROW. , 
SuPERCILIUM VENERIS. The milfoil or 
yarrow was once so termed. See Mriie~ 
FOLIUM. 
SUPERCONCEPTION.s. (super and con-_ | 
ception.) A conception admitted after another 
conception (Brown). . aa 
SUPERCO/NSEQUENCE. s. (super and 
consequence.) Remote consequence (Brown). 
SUPERCRE’/SCENCE. s. (super and cresco, 
Lat.) That which grows upon another growing 
thing (Brown). . 
SUPERDECOMPOUND. See Supranz-__ 
COMPOUND. 5 ae 
SUPERE’MINENCE. Supzre'MINENCY. || 
s. (super and emzneo, Latin.) Uncommon de-- 
gree of eminence (Ayliffe). ee 
SUPERE/MINENT. a. (super and emi. | 
nent.) Eminent ina high degree (Hooker). | 
_SUPERE’MINENITLY. ad. Inthe most | 
eminent manner. q 
To SUPERF/ROGATE. v. n. (super and | 


erogatio, Latin.) To do more than duty re~ 


- quires 


SUPEREROGA'TION. s. (from superero~ | 
gate.) Performance of more than duty requites” | 
(Tillotson). ' > ae 

SUPERE’ROGATORY. a. (from superero~ 
gate.) Performed beyond the strict demands of | 
duty (Howe!). 

SUPEREXALTA/TION. s. (super and 
exalt.) Elevation, above the common rate 
(Holyday). j | 

SUPERE’/XCELLENT. a. (super and er=_ 
cellent.) Excellent beyond common degrees of | 
excellence (Decay of Piety). | 

SUPEREXCRE'SCENCE, s. (super and _ 
excrescence.) Something superfluously growing | 
(Wiseman). ae 

To SUPERFETATE. v. 2. (super and | 
feius, Latin.) To conceive after conception — 
(Grew). | 

SUPERFETATION. (superfetatio, frona | 
super, above or upon, and fetus, a foetus.) | 
The impregnation of a woman already preg- | 
nant. ‘ot 

SU'PERFICE. s. (superficie, Fr. supers | 
ficies, Latin.) Outside; surface, (Dryden). | 

SUPERFICIAL, a. (superficial, French | 
1. Lying on the surface; not reaching below | 
the surface (Bentley). 2. Shallow ; contrived | 
to cover something (Shakspeare). 3. Shale | 
low ; not profound; smattering ; not learned | 
(Dryden). 

SUPERFICIA'LITY. s. (from superficial.) | 
The quality of being superficial (Browz). | 

SUPERFICIALLY. ad. (from superficial.) | 
1. On the surface; not below the surface. | 
9, Without penetration; without close heed | 

3. Without going deep; without | 
searching to the bottom of things (Skakspeare). | 


SUPERFI/CIALNESS. s. (from supers | 


ficial.) 1. Shallowness ; position on the sut- 


face. 2. Slight knowledge ; false appearance; | 
show without substance, 4 et 


 nentl 
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SUPERFICIES, or SurFrace, in geometry, 
the outside or exterior face of any body: This 
is considered as having the two dimensions of 
Jength and breadth only, but no thickness ; and 
therefore it makes no part of the substance or 
solid content or matter of the body. 

The terms or bounds or extremities of a su- 
perficies, are lines; andsuperficies may be con- 
sidered as generated by the motions of lines. 

Superficies.are either rectilinear, curvilinear, 
plane, concave, or convex, 

Rectilinear superficies, is that which is 
bounded by right lines. 

Curvilinear superficies, is bounded by curve 
lines. . | 

Plane superficies, is that which has no in- 
equality in it, nor risings, nor sinkings, but lies 
evenly and straight throughout, so that a right 
~ line may wholly coincide with it in all parts and 

directions. / 

Convex superficies, is that which is curved 
and rises outwards. 

Concave superficies, is curved and sinks in- 
ward, 

The measure or quantity of a surface, is 
called the area of it. And the finding of this 
measure or area, is sometimes called the quadra- 
/ ture of it, meaning the reducing it to an equal 
square, or to a certain number of smailer 
squares. For all plane figures, and the sur- 
faces of all bodies, are measured by squares ; 
as square inches, or square feet, or square 
yards, &c; that is, squares whose sides are 
inches, or feet, or yards, &c. 

SUPERFY/NE. a. (super and fine.) Emi- 
fine (L’ Estrange). . 

SUPERFLUA POLYGAMIA. Superflu- 
ous polygamy. In botany, the name of the 
second order in the class syngenesia ; wherein 


the florets of the disk are hermaphrodite and (fl 


fertile; and the florets of the ray, though fe- 
male only, are also fertile. © — 

SUPERFLU’ENCE. s. (super and jluo, 
Latin.) More than is necessary (Hammond). 

SUPERFLU/ITANCE. s. (super and fluiéo, 
Latin.) The act of floating above (Brown).. 
 SUPERFLU‘ITANT. a. (superfluitans, 

Latin.) Floating above (Brown). | 
 » SUPERFLU'ITY. s. (superfiuité, French.) 
_ More than enough;' plenty beyond use or ne- 
cessity (Suckling). 

SUPE‘RFLUOUS. a. (super and fluo, Lat. 
superflu, Fr.) Exuberant ; more than enough ; 
unnecessary (Hooker. Roscommon). 

SUPE/RFLUOUSNESS. s. (from superflu- 
ous.) The state of being superfluous. 


SU’/PERFLUX. s. (super and fluwus, Lat.) 


- That which is more than is wanted (Shaks.). 


SUPERHU’MAN. a. (super and humanus, 
_ Latin.) Above the nature or power of man. 
SUPERIMPREGNA/‘TION. s. (super and 
_ impregnation.) Superconceptions superfeta- 
eeLion. 
SUPERINCU’MBENT. s. (super and in- 
cumbens, Lat.) Lying on the top of something 
else (Woodward). . 
-* To SUPERINDU‘CE. v. a, (super-and in- 
duco, Latin.) 1. To bring in as an addition to 
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something else (South). 2. To bring on asa 
thing not originally belonging to that on which 
it is brought (Locke). 
SUPERINDU‘CTION. s. (from super and 
induce.) The act of superinducing (South). 
SUPERINJECTION. s. (super and injec- 
tion.) An injection succeeding another. 
SUPERINSTITU’TION. s, (super and in- , 


stitution. In law.) One institution upon an- _ 


other. 

To SUPERINTE'ND. v. a. (super and in-.. 
tend.) To oversee; to overlook ; to take care 
of others with authority (Watts). 

SUPERINTE/NDENCE. SurzrinTe’ND- 
ENCY. s. (from super and inéend.) Superiour 
care; the act of overseeing with authority 
(Grew). 

5 UPERINTE’ NDENT. s. (superintendant, . 
French; from superintend.) One who overlooks 
others authoritatively (Addison). 

SUPERIOR. See SuPERIOUR. 

Superior (Lake), a lake of North Ame- 
rica, so called from its being the largest on that 
continent. According to the French charts it 
is 1500 miles in circumference. It contains 
many islands; two of them very large, especi- 
ally Isle Royale, which is 100 miles long, and, 
in many places, 40 broad. The Indians sup- 
pose these islands to be the residence of the 
Great Spirit. Upward of 30 rivers enter this 
lake, some of which are of considerable size. 
It abounds with trout and sturgeon. Storms 
affect this lake as much as they do the Atlantic 
ocean. It discharges its waters from the S.E. 
corner, through the straits of St. Marie, into 
Lake Huron. ine | 

SUPERIORITY. s. (from superiour.) Pres 
eminence; the quality of being greater or 
higher than another in any respect (Stlling- 


eet). 
SUPE/RIOUR. a. (superieur, Fr. superior, 
Latin.) 1. Higher; greater in dignity or ex- 
cellence ; preferable or preferred to another 
(Taylor). 2. Upper; higher locally (New- 
ton). &. Free from emotion or concern; un- 
conquered ; unaffected (Mzléon). 
Supe/R1ouR. s. One more excellent or dig- 
nified than another (Addison). ; 
SUPERLA/TION. s. (superlatio, Latin.) 
Exaltation of any thing beyond truth or pro 
oriety (Ben Jonson). babi 
SUPE/RLATIVE. a. (superlativus, Latin.) 
1. Implying or expressing the highest degree 
(Watts). 2. Rising to the highest degree. See 
GRAMMAR. 
SUPE’/RLATIVELY. ad. 1. In a manner 
of speech expressing the highest degree (Bacon). 


_@. In the highest degree (Bentley). 


SUPE’RLATIVENESS. s. (from superla- 
live.) The state of being in the highest 
degree. ! ; 

SUPERLU’NAR. a. (super and luna, Lat.) 
Not sublunary ; placed above the moon; not 
of this world (Pope). 

SUPE’RNAL. a. (supernus, Lat.) 1. Hav~ 
ing a higher position ; locally above us (a- 
leigh). 2. Relating to things above ; placed 
above; celestial; heavenly (Shakspeare). — 
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SUPERNA/’TANT. a. (supernatans, Lat.) 
Swimming above ( Bayle). 

SUPERNATA‘TION. s. 
Latin.) The act of swimming on the top of 
any thing (Bacon). 

SUPERNA/TURAL. a. (super and natu- 
yal.) Beiwg above the powers of nature ( Tilloé- 


sun), | 

SUPERNA’TURALLY. ad. In a manner 
above the course or power of nature (South). 
~ SUPERNU’/MERARY. : a. (supernume- 
raire, Fr.) Being above a stated, a necessary, 
an usual, or a round number (Holder). 

SU/PERPLANT. s. (super and plant.) A 
plant growing upon another plant (Bacon). 

To SUPERPO’NDERATE. ». a, (super 
and pondero, Lat.) Vo weigh over and above. 

SUPERPROPORTION.. s. (super and 
proportio, Latin.) Overplus of proportion 
(Digby). 

SUPERPURGA‘TION. ss. (superpurga- 
~ tton, French.) More purgation than enough 

(Wiseman). é 

SUPERREFLEXION. s. (super and re- 
flewion.) Reflexion of an image reflected 
(Bacon). ; 

SUPERSA‘LIANCY. s. (super and salio, 
Latia.) The act of leaping upon any thing 
(Brown). 

'To SUPERSCRI'BE. v. a. (super and 
scribo, Lat.) To inscribe upon the top or out- 
side (Addison), - 

SUPERSCRI/PTION. s. (super and scrip- 
tio, Latin.) 1. The act of superscribing. 2, 
That which is written on the top or outside 
(Sucklong). 

To SUPERSE’DE. v. a. (super and sedeo, 
Latin.) To make void or inefficacious by su- 
periour power; to set aside (Bentley). 

SUPERSEDEAS, a writ that lies in a great 
many cases, and signifies in general, a com- 
mand to stay proceedings, on good cause shewn, 
which ought otherwise to proceed. By a su- 
persedeas, the doing of a thing, which might 
otherwise have been lawfully done, is prevent- 
ed; or a thing that has been done, is (notwith- 
standing it was done in a due course of law) 
thereby made void, 4 Bac. Abr. 667. 

A supersedeas is either expressed or implied ; 
an express supersedeas is sometimes by writ, 
sometimes without a writ; where it is by writ, 
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We apply it to the idolatry of the heathens ¢ 
we apply it also tu. the Jews, who made the 


(from supernato, ‘will of God of no effect by their traditions, and 


substituted ceremonies in place of the religion 
of their fathers. We say also that Christians 
are guilty of superstition; the Roman Catho- 


lics, who believe jn transubstantiation and in. 


the efficacy of prayers to saints ; and those Pro- 
testants who esteem baptism and the Lord’s 
supper, and the punetual performance of other 
ceremonies, without regard to morality, as suf- 
ficient to insure salvation. Those persons also 
are reckoned superstitious who believe, with- 
out any evidence, that prophecies are still utter- 
ed by the divine inspiration, and that miracles 
are still performed. The word is also extended 
to those who believe in witchcraft, magic, and 
apparitions, or that the divine will is declared 
by omens or augury ; that the fortune of in- 
dividuals can be affected by things indifferent, 
by things deemed lucky or unlucky, or that 
diseases can be cured by words, charms, and 
incantations. \ . 


SUPERSTIVTIOUS. a. (superstitiosus, Lat.) 


1. Addicted to superstition; full of idle fancies 


or scruples with regard to religion (Milton). 2. 


Over-accurate ; scrupulous beyond need. 


SUPERSTI'TIOUSLY. ad. 1. In a su- 


perstitious: manner; with erroneous religion - 


(Bacon). 2. With too much care (Watis). 
To SUPERSTRA/IN. v. a. (super and 
strain.) ‘To strain beyond the just stretch 
( Bacon). 
‘o SUPERSTRUICT. v. a. (superstructus, 
Latin.) To build npon any thing (Hammond). 
SUPERSTRU‘CTION. s. (from  super- 
struct.) An edifice raised on any thing (Den.}. 
SUPERSTRU/CTIVE. a. 
struct.). Built upon something else (Hummond), 
SUPERSTRU’/CTURE. s. (super and struce 
ture.) That which is raised or built upon some 
thing else (Tallotson). 


SUPERSUBSTA/NTIAL. a. (super and — 


substantial.) More than substantial. » 
SUPERVACA/NEOUS, a. (supervacaneus, 


Latin.) Superfluous; needless ; unnecessary ; 


serving to no purpose. 
SUPERV ACA/NEOUSLY. ad. Needlessly. 
SUPERVACA’/NEOUSNESS. s. (from 


supervacaneous.) Needlessness (Bailey). 


To SUPERVE’NE. v. n. (supervenio, Lat.) : 


some person to whom the writ is directed is ‘To come as an extraneous addition (Fell), 


thereby commanded to forbear the doing some- 
thing therein mentioned; or if the thing has 
been already done, to revoke, as that can be 
done, the act. 4 Bac. Abr. 667. 
SUPERSE’RVICEABLE. a. (super and 
serviceable.) Over officious (Shakspeare), 
SUPERSTITION. s. (superstitio, Latin.) 
1. Unnecessary fear or seruples in religion ;_re- 
ligion without morality (Dryden). 2. Rite or 
practice proceeding from scrupulous or timor- 


SUPERVE’/NIENT, a. (superveniens, Lat.) 
Added 3 additional (Hammond), yo 
SUPERVE'NTION. s. (from supervene.) 


” The act of supervéning. . : 
To SUPERVISE. », a, (super and. visuss 
Latin.) To overlook; to oversee ; to intend’ 


(Congreve), 3 
SUPERVI/SOR. s. (from supervise.) A 

overseer; an Acer sanit (Watts). — He 
To SUPERVI/VE. v. n. (super and vivo, 


ous religion (Law). 3. False religion; rever- Latin.) To overlive; to outlive (Clarke). 


SUPINA/‘TION. s. (supination, Fr.) The 


(Acts). 4. Over-nicety; exactness ; too scru- act of lying with the face upward. 


ence of beings not proper objects of reverence 


pulous. 


_ Hence it appears that the word superstition, the hand u 
like many others, is very indefinitely employed. the ulna. 


It denotes also the act of turning the palm of 
pwards, by rotating the radius upon 


(from supera 
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‘SUPINA/TOR. (from supinus, upwards.) A 


mame given to those muscles which turn the 
hand upwards. 
SuPINATOR LONGUS. 
RADII LONGUS. | | 
S. RADI BREVIS. This small muscle, 
which is tendinous externally, is situated at 
the upper part of the fore arm under the su- 
pinator longus, the extensor carpi radialus 
previs, the extensor carpi ulnaris, the extensor 
digitorum communis, and the extensor minimi 
digit. 
Tt arises tendinous from :the lower and an- 
terior part of the outer condyle of the os hu- 
meri, and tendinous and fleshy from the outer 
edge and posterior suriace of the ulna, adher- 


See SUPINATOR 


ing firmly to the ligament that joins the radius © 


to that bone. From these origins its fibres 
descend forwards and inwards, and are inserted 
into the upper, inner, and anterior part of 
the radius around the cartilaginous surface 
upon which slides the tendon of the biceps, 
and likewise into a ridge that runs downwards 
and outwards below this surface. 

This muscle assists in the supination of the 
hand by rolling the radius outwards, 

S. RADII LONGUS. Supinator longus of 


| Albinus, Winslow, and Douglas. A long flat 


muscle, covered by a very thin tendinous fas- 
cia, and situated immediately under the inte- 
guments along the outer convex surface of the 
yadius. It arises, by very short tendinous 
fibres, from the anterior surface and outer 
ridge of the os humeri, about two or three 
¢nches above its external condyle, between the 
brachialis internus and the triceps brachii ; and 
likewise from the anterior surface of the ex- 
ternal intermusculat membrane, or ligament, 
as it is-cajled. About the middle of the radius, 
its fleshy. fibres terminate in a flat tendon, 
avhich is inserted into the inner side of the in- 
- ferior extremity of the radius, near the root of 
its styloid process. ; 
This muscle not only assists in rolling the 
sadius outwards, and turning the palm of the 
hand upwards, on which account Riolanus first 
gave it the name of supinator, but it likewise 
assists in pronation, and in bending the fore 


arm. 

“SUPINE. a. Csupinus, Latin.) 1. Lying 
with the face upward ; opposed to prone (Dry- 
den). 2. Leaning backward with exposure to 


the sun (Dryden). 
(Woodward). 


Su’PINE. s. (supinum, Latin.) In grammar, 
a term signifying a particular kind of verbal 


noun. | . 
' SUPYNELY. ad.. (from supine.) 1. With 
the face upward. 2. Drowsily; 
indolently (Prior). ; 
SUPIYNENESS. s. (from supine.) 1. Pos- 
ture with the face upward. 2. Drowsiness ; 
carelessness ; indolence (Swift). 
SUPI'NITY. s. (from supine.) 1. Posture 
of lying with the face upward. 2. Careless- 
mess ; indolence ; thoughtlessness (Brown). 


3. Negligent; careless ;_ 
indolent; drowsy; thoughtless ; inattentive 


thoughtlessly 5 | 
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_ SUPPEDA’NEOUS. a. (sub and pes, Lat ) 
Placed under the feet (Brown). : 

SU’/PPER. s. (souper, French. See Sup.) 
The last meal of the day; the evening repast 
(Shakspeare). , 

SuprER OF THE LORD. See SACRAMENT 
and KucHaRIsT. 

STJ/PPERLESS.-a. (from supper.) Wanting 
supper; fasting at night (Pope). 

To SUPPLA/NT. v. a. (subplanter, Fr.) 
1. To trip up the heels (Milton). 2. 'To dis- 
place by stratagem ; to turn out (Sidney). 3. 
To displace ; to overpower; to force away 
(Shakspeare). 

SUPPLA'NTER. s. (from supplant.) One 
that supplants ; one that displaces. ) 

SUPPLE. a. (souple, French.) 1. Plant; 
flexible (Milton). 2. Yielding; soft; not ob- 
stinate (Dryden). 3. Flattering ; fawning ; 
bending (Addison), 4. That makes supple 
(Shakspeare). 

To Su/PPLE. v. a (from the adjective.) 1. 
To make pliant; to make soft; to make flexi- 
ble (Arbuthnol). 2. To make compliant 
(Locke)... . 

To Su’prie. v.n. To grow soft; to grow 
pliant (Dryden). 

SupPLe, inthe manage. To supple a horse, 


+s to make him bend his neck, shoulders, and 


sides, and to render all the parts of his body 
more pliable, 

SuPPLE JACK, in botany. See RHAMNUS. 

SU/PPLEMENT. s. (supplemenium, Lat.) 
Addition to any thing by which its defects are 
supplied (Rogers). 

SUPPLEMENT OF AN ARCH, in geometry, 
or trigonometry, 1s the number of degrees that 
it wants of being an.entire semicircle; as a 
complement, signifies what an arch wants of 
being a quadrant. 

SUPPLEME’NTAL. SupPpLemMe’NTARY. 
a, (from supplement.) Additional; such as 
may supply the place of what is lost (Cla- 
rendon. Decay of Piety). 

SU’/PPLENESS. 8. (souplesse, Fr.; from 
supple.) 1. Pliantness ; flexibility ; readiness 
to take any form (Bacon). 2. Readiness of 


compliance; facility (Temple). 


SU’/PPLETORY. a. (from suppleo, 
Brought in to fill up deficiencies. 

Sy’ppLeToRY. s. (suppletorium, Latin. 
That which is to fill up deficiencies ({Zam-~ 


Lat.) 


mond). 

SU'PPLIANT a. | (suppliané, French.) 
Entreating; beseeching; precatory,; submis- 
sive (Prior). 

SufppLianT. s. (from the adjective.) An 
humble petitioner (Dryden). 

SUPPLIES, the sums granted by parlia« 
ment for defraying'the public expenditure for 
the current year. The known or probable 
amount ef the different branches of the year’s 
expenses is stated to the house of commons in 
4 committee of supply, by the chancellor of the 
exchequer ; and after they have been voted by 
the committee are formally granted by an act 
of parliament, The granting of the annual 


SUP 
supplies as well as permanent taxes is a pee 
culiar privilege of the house of commons, 
who never permit any alteration or amendment 
to be made by the lords, in the bills passed for 
this purpose, Gene 

The grants of parliament were originally 
considered merely as temporary aids, to assist 
the sovereign in defraying such extraordinary 
expenses as he was subject to for the benefit of 
the public: and unless the commons happened 
to entertain at the time any particular jealousy 
of the crown and its ministers, the sum granted 
was commonly left entirely to their disposal. 
But after the restoration of Charles II. not only 
more frequent grants were demanded, but, in 
consequence of the poverty to which the crown 
was reduced, parliamentary grants had become 
really necessary almost evéry year. It was im- 
possible, however, for the parliament, distrust- 
ing not only Charles’s economy, but his regard 
for the interest of his kingdoms, to vest con- 
_ siderable sums of money in such unsafe and im- 
~ provident hands: it was, therefore, thought re- 
quisite to specify the purposes for which each 
sum was voted, ‘’hus,appropriating clauses came 
to be introduced, which practice has continued 
ever since; and at the commencement of each 
session, an account is presented of the disposition 
of the grants of the preceding session, shewing 
how much has been actually paid to each branch 
of the public service, what remains unpaid of the 
sums appropriated, with the funds for discharg- 
ing the same, and the surplus. or deficiency of 
the waysand means. + 

SU'PPLICANT. s. (from supplicate.) One 
that entreats or implores with great submission ; 
an humble petitioner (Rogers). 

To SU’PPLICATE. v. a. (supplico, Lat.) 
To implore ; to entreat; to petition submis- 
sively and humbly (Addison). : 

SUPPLICA’TION ss. (from supplicate.) 
1, Petition humbly delivered ; entreaty (Shak- 
speare). 2, Petitionary worship; the adora- 


tion of a suppliant or petitioner (Stilling- ° 


fleet). 

To SUPPLY’. v. n. (suppleo, Lat.) 1. To 
fill up as any deficiencies happen (Spenser). 2. 
‘To give something wanted ; to yield; to afford 
(Dryden). 3. To relieve with something 
wanted (Shakspeare). 4. To serve instead of 
(Waller), 5. To give or bring, whether good 
or bad (Prior). 6. To fill any room made 
vacant (Dryden). 7. To accommodate; to 
furnish (Wotton). 

SUPPLY’, s, (from the verb.) Relief of want ; 
cure of deficiencies (Corinthians), 

Lo SUPPO/RT. v. a. (supporter, French ; 
supportare, Italian.) 1. 'To sustain; to prop ; 
to bear up (Dryden), 2, To endure any thing 
ura without being overcome (Milton). 3, 

o endure; to hear (Dryden). 4.To sustain ; 
to keep from fainting (Milton). 

Suppo’rT, s, (support, French.) 1. Act or 
power of sustaining (Locke), 2. Prop; sus- 
taining power, 3. Necessaries of life. 4, 
Maintenance ; supply. 

SUPPORT, in botany. See Furcre, 
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SUPPO’/RTABLE. a. (supportable, Fr.) 
Tolerable; to be endured (Pope). — 

SUPPO’RTABLENESS. s. (from supporta- 
ble.) The state of being tolerable. © 
_ SUPPO'RTANCE, Supporrta/tion. -s. 
(from support.) Maintenance ; support : ob- 
solete (Shakspeare. Bacon). 

SUPPORTED, in heraldry, a term applied 
to the uppermost quarters of a shield when di- 
vided into several quarters, these seeming as it 
were supported or sustained by those below. 
The chief is said to be supported when it is of 
two colours, and the upper colour takes up two- 
thirds of it. In this case it is supported by the 
colour underneath. . 

SUPPO’/RTER. s. (from supporé.) 1. One 
that supports (Locke). 2. Prop; that by which 
any thing is borne up from falling (Camd.). 3: 
Sustainer ; comforter (South), 4. Maintainer ; 
defender (South). . 

SUPPORTERS, in heraldry, figures in an 
achievernent placed by the side of the shield, 
and seeming to support or hold up the same. 
Supporters are chiefly figures of beasts: figures 
of human creatures, for the like purpose, are 
properly called tenants. Some make another 
difference between tenant and supporter : when 
the shield is borne by a single animal, it is 
called tenant; when by two, they are called 
supporters. The figures of things inanimate 
sometimes placed aside of escutcheons, but not 
touching or seeming to bear them, though 
sometimes called supporters, are more properly 
cotises. ‘The supporters of the British arms 
are a lion and an unicorn. In England, none 
under the degree of a banneret are allowed sup- 
porters, which are restrained to those called the 
high nobility. The Germans permit none but 
princes and noblemen of rank to bear them ; 
but among the French formerly the use of them 
was more promiscuous, - 

SUPPOSABLE. a. (from suppose.) That 
may be supposed (Hammond). 

SUPPO'SAL. s. (from suppose.) Position 
without proof; imagination ; belief (Shaks.). 

Lo SUPPOV/SE. v. a. (supposer, French.) 1. 
To lay down without proof; to advance by way 


of argument or illustration, without maintain- 


ing the position (Locke). 2. To admit with- 
out proof (Tillotson). 3. To-imagine; to be- 
lieve without examination (Milton). 4. To 
require as previous (Hale). 5.'To make rea- 
sonably supposed. _6..'To put one thing by 
fraud in the place of another. 
Suppo’ss. s. Supposition ; position without 
roof; unevidenced conceit (Dryden). 
SUPPO'SER. s. (from suppose.) One that - 
supposes (Shakspeare). ; sina 
SUPPG@SI’TION. s. (supposition, French.) 
Position laid down ; hypothesis ; imagination 
yet unproved (Tillotson). 
SUPPOSITI'TIOUS. a.(supposititius, Lat. 
1. Not genuine; put by a trick into the place 
or character belonging to another (Addison). 
2. Imaginary ;' not real (Woodward). 
SUPPOSITI'TIOUSNESS. s. (from sups 
posititious.) State of being counterfeit. 
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- SUPPO'SITIVELY. ad. (from suppose.) 
Dpon supposition (Hammond). 

SUPPOSITORIUM. (from sub, under, 
and pone, to put,) A suppository, 1. e. a sub- 
stance to put into the rectum, there to remain 
and dissolve gradually. “eat 

To SUPPRE'SS. v. a. (suppressus, Latin.) 
1. To crush ; to overpower; to overwhelm ; 
to subdue; to reduce from any state of activity 
or commotion (Davies). 2.'To conceal; not 
to tell (Broome). 3, To keepin; not to let out 
(Shakspeare). 

SUPPRESSED MENSES. See AMenor- 


RHGA. 

SUPPRE'SSION. s. (suppression, French; 
suppressio, Latin.) 1. The act of suppressing. 
2, Not publication (Pope). 

SUPPRESSION, in grammar and rhetoric, 
denotes an omission of certain words in a 
sentence, which yet are necessary to full and 
perfect construction: ‘as, ‘‘I come from my 
father’s ;”’ that is, ‘* from my father’s house.” 
Suppression is a figure of speech very frequent 
in our language, chiefly used for brevity and 
elegance. Some rules relating thereto are as 
follow: 1. Whenever a word comes to be re- 
_ peated in a sentence oftener than once, it is to 

' be.suppressed. ‘Thus we say, “‘ This is my 
master’s horse,” not “‘ This horse is my mas- 
ter’s horse.” 2. Words that are necessarily 
supplied may be suppressed : and, 3. All words 
that use and custom suppress in other lan- 
guages are also to be suppressed in English, 
unless there be particular. reasons for the con- 


trary. 

SUPPRE'SSOR. s. (from suppress.) One 
that suppresses, crushes, or conceals, 

To SU’/PPURATE: v. n. (suppurer, Fr.) 
To generate pus or matter (Arbuthnot). 

To Su'ppurRaTE. v, n. To grow to pus. 

SUPPURATION. (suppuratio, from sup- 
puro, to suppurate.) That curative or morbid 
action by which pus is deposited in inflamma- 
tory tumours. ‘ See Pus. 

SUIPPURATIVE. a. (suppuratif, French.) 
Digestive ; generating matter, 

SUPPUTA/TION. s. (supputation, Fr.; 
supputo, Latin.) Reckoning; account; cal- 
culation ; computation (West). 

To SUPPU’TE. v. a. (from supputo, Lat.) 


To reckon; to calculate. 


SU’PRA. (Lat.) In composition, signifies: 


above or before. 

SUPRA COSTALES, in myology, a portion 
of the intercostal muscles. See INTERCOSTAL 
MUSCLES. 

SUPRA-DECOMPOSITE LEAF, in botany, a 
super-decompound leaf. Cum petiolus aliquo- 
ties divisus adnectit plurima foliola. When a 
‘petiole divided several times connects many 
Teaflets; each part forming a decompound 
leaf: as in pimpinella glauca, ranunculus rute- 
folius. Tergeminate, triternate, and tripinnate 


leaves are species of this ; and are explained in | 


their proper places. 


SUPRA-FOLIACEOUS, in botany, applied to . 


the peduncle and flower. A peduncle or 
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flower inserted into the stem above the leaf, or 
petiole, or axil. 

SuPRA-LAPSARIANS, in theology, persons 
who hold that God, without any regard to the 
good or evil works of men, has resolved, by an 
eternal decree, supra lapsum, antecedently to 
any knowledge of the fall of Adam, and inde- 
pendently of it, to saye some and to damn 
others ; or, in other words, that God intended 
to glorify his justice in the condemnation of. 
some, as well as his mercy in the salvation of 
others ; and for that purpose decreed that Adam 
should necessarily fall, and by that fall bring 
himself and all his offspring into a state of ever- 
lasting condemnation. ‘These are also called 
antelapsaries, and are opposed to sublapsaries 
and infralapsaries. According to the supralap- 
sarians, the object of predestination is homo 
creabilis et labilis ; and, according to the sub- 
Japsarians and infralapsarians, homo creatus et 
lapsus. 

SUPRA-SPINATUS. (musculus supra-spina- 
tus.) In myology. This muscle, which was first 
so named by Riolanus, from its situation, is of 
considerable thickness, wider behind than be- 
fore, and fills the whole of the cavity or fossa 
that is above the spine of the scapula. 

It arises fleshy from the whole of the base 
of the scapula that is above its spine, and like- 
wise from the spine itself, and from the superior 
costa. Opposite to the basis of the coracoid 
process, it is found beginning to degenerate 
into a tendon, which is at first covered by 
fleshy fibres,-and then passing under the acro- 


- mion, adheres to the capsular ligament of the 


os humeri, and is inserted into the upper part 
of the large tuberosity at the head of the os 
humeri. 

This muscle is covered bya thin fascia, which 
adheres to the upper edge and superior part of 
the basis, as well as to the upper edge of the 
spine of the scapula. 

The principal use of the supra-spinatus seems 
to be to assist in raising the arm upwards ; at 
the same time, by drawing the capsular liga- 
ment upwards, it prevents it from being pinch-’ 
ed between the head of the os humeri and that 
of the scapula. _ It may likewise serve to move 
the scapula upon the humerus. ‘ 

SUPRAVUW’/LGAR. a. (supra and vulgar.) 
Above the vulgar (Collier). 

SUPRE/MACY. s. (from supreme.) High- 
est place; highest authority; state of being 
supreme (Rogers). 

SUPRE'ME. a. (supremus, Lat.) 1. High- 
est in dignity; highest in authority (Hooker). 
2. Highest ; most excellent (Dryden). 

SUPRE'MELY. ad. (from supreme.) In 
the highest degree (Pope). 

SUR. (sur, Fr.) In composition, means 
upon, or over and above. 

SURADDI’TION. s. (sur and addition.) 
Something added to the name (Shakspeare). 

SU/RAL. s: (from sura, Lat.) Being in the 
calf of the leg (Wiseman). 

SU'RANCE. s. (from sure.) Warrant ; se- 
curity; assurance (Shakspeare). 
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_ SURAT, acity and seaport of the Deccan of 
Hindustan. Itis said to have 200,000 inhabit- 
ants, and its trade is very considerable. In this 
city are many different/religions ; for there are 
Mahometans of several sects, many sorts of 
Gentoos, and Jews and Christians of various 
denominations. The Mahometans at Surat 
are not, by far, so stric} as they are im Arabia, 
or in other Turkish countries, nor are the dis- 
tinctions of tribes among the Hindus who: re- 
side here strictly observed. ‘These Hindus are 
a set of industrious sober people, and of a-most 
surprising honesty. The Hindu women assist 
their husbands in earning their bread, and keep 
themselves so clean, that the European women, 
who come to India, are obliged to follow their 
example, or run the risk of losing their hus- 
bands’ affections. When a child is born, a 
bramin is to declare, by astrological rules, whe- 
ther the child is come into the world in a lucky 
hour or not. This done, he hangs a thin string 
over the shoulder of a boy, who wears this dis- 
tinctive mark of his nation all his lifetime. . If 
a banian, or common Hindu, intends to give 
his child in marriage, which is done when the 
child is about six or eight years old, a bramin 
is to fix the times when the father is to ask for 
the bride, and when the wedding is to be cele- 
brated: In the mean while, the children re- 
main in the houses of their parents till they 
arrive at the age of maturity. ‘The. bramins 
order and announce also the holy days.. Every 
banian is obliged, every morning after washing 
and bathing himself, to have a kind of seal im- 
pressed on his forehead, by a bramin ; though 
this is the office of inferior bramins only. One 
thing singular in Surat is, that, though there 
is no hospital for human beings, there is 
an extensive establishment of this nature for 
sick or maimed ariimals. When the Europeans 
turn out an old horse, or any other domestic 
animal to perish, as useless, the Hindus volun- 
tarily assume the care of it, and place it in this 
house, which is full of infirm decrepid cows, 
sheep, rabbits, hens, pigeons, &c. The charita- 
ble Hindts keep a physician to look after 

these animals. The country round Surat is 

fertile, except toward the sea, which is sandy 
and barren. Before the English East India 

Company obtained possession of Bombay, the 

presidency of their affairs on the coast of Mala- 

bar was at Surat; and they had a factory esta- 
plished there. Even after the presidency was 
transferred to Bombay, the factory was con- 
tinued. ‘The Great Mogul had then an officer 
here, who was styled his admiral, and received 

a revenue called the tahka, of the annual value 

of three lacks of rupees, arising from the rents 

of adjacent lands, and the taxes levied at Surat. 

The tyranny of this officer toward the mer- 

chants induced the East India Company, in 
, 1759, to-fit out an armament, which dispos- 

sessed the admiral of the castle ; and, soon after, 
the possession of this castle was confirmed tothem 
by the court of Delhi. They obtained, more- 
over, the appointment of the postof admiral, and 
were constituted receivers of the tanka, by 


SUR 
which their authority in this place became su- 
reme. Surat is situate on the confines of 
Guzerat, 20 miles up the river Tapty, and 177 
N. of Bombay. Lon. 72. 48 E. Lat. 21.10 N. 
0 SURBA’TE. ». a. (sobatir, French.) To 
bruise and batter the feet with travel; to harass; 
to fatigue (Clarendon). ' 74 

SURBATING, in the manage. A horse is 
said to be surbated, when the sole is -worn out, 
bruised, or spoiled by any accident, as by bad 
shoeing, especially when the shoes lie flat on 
the feet; or when the horse goes too long bare- 
foot; as also, by travelling on hard ways, or 
among dry hot sand in hot weather, which 
dries the hoof, whereby the sole, becoming 
hard, presses upon the soft parts beneath it. 
If a horse be surbated by bad shoeing, you may 
know the part that is affected, by the thinness 
of the shoe, where it presses most; and there- 
fore it ought to be pared deepest in that part, 
before another is put on: but if the shoe is not 
in the fault, it may be known that he is sur- 
bated by his continual hitching and moving : 
but by feeling his hoofs, you may observe them 

both very hot and dry. . 

Gibson says, the cure is very easy, before it 
becomes: attended with other accidents, and 
may be performed only by stopping up the feet 
with cow’s dung and vinegar. Some use only 
hog’s grease, hot, thickened with bran; and 
others make use of vinegar and soot boiled to- 
gether: but nothing will be more efficacious, 
in case it. be troublesome, than first softening 
the sole with the application of unctuous things, 
and after that pouring a mixture of warm pitch 
and tar upon the sole. Dts 

To SURCEA‘SE. ». n. (sur and cesser, Fr.) 
1. To beat an end; to stop; to cease; to be 
no longer in use or being (Donne). 2. To 
leave off; to refrain finally (Hooker).  - 

To Surcea’seE, v. a. To stop; to put an 
end to: obsolete (Spenser). 

Surcea’ss. s. Cessation; stop (Hooker), 

To SURCHA/RGE. ». a. (surcharger, Fr.) __ 
To overload ; to overburden (Knolles). 

SurcHA’RGE, si (surcharge, French; from 
the verb.) Overburden ; more than can be well 
born (L’Estrange), 

SURCHA/RGER. s. (from surcharge.) One — 
that overburdens. . 

SURCI/NGLE. s. (sur and cingulum, Lat.) — 

1. A girth with which the burden is bound 
upon a horse. 2. The girdle of a cassock 
(Marvel). 

SU’RCLE. s. (surculus, Latin.) A shoot; a 
twig ; a sucker (Brown). . 
SU/RCOAT. s. (surcot, old Fr.) A short 
coat worn over the rest of the dress (Dryden). 

SURCULE. (surculus, a little branch or 
twig. Quod in ramis simplex assurgit tenerum 
& exile.) In botany, a'shoot. It is probably — 
a diminutive from szrus or surrus, an old word — 
for a large branch, such as was fit to make a 
4take or palisade of. The original word was 
probably surcus, from surgo, which was an- 
ciently surco. Linnéus puts. surculus for a 
branchlet of moss. a | é 
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~ SURD. a. (surdus, Latin.) 1. Deaf; want- 
ing the sense of hearing. 2. Unheard; not 
perceived by the ear. 3. Not expressed by any 
term. 

SuRD, in arithmetic and algebra, denotes 
any number or quantity that is incommensurable 
to unity: otherwise called an irrational number 
or quantity. . 

The square roets of all numbers, except 1, 4, 
9,16, 25, 36, 49, 64, 81, 100,121, 144, &e. (which 
are the squares of the integer numbers, 1, 2, 3, 
4,5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10,91, 12, &c.) are incommen- 
surables: and after the same manner ‘the cube 
roots of all numbers but of the cubes of 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, &e. are incommensurables: and quanti- 
ties that are to.gne another in the proportion of 
such numbers must also-bave their square roots, 
or cube, roots, incommensurable. 

The roots, therefore, of such numbers, being 
incommensurable, are expressed by placing the 
proper radical sign over them: thus, 2/2, 2/3, 
2/5, 27/6, &c. express numbers incommensurable 
with unity. However, though these numbers are 
incommensurable themselves with unity, yet they 
are commensurable in power with it; because 
their powers are integers, that is, multiples of 
unity, They may also be commensurable some- 
times with one another, as the 2/8 and 2/2; be- 
cause they are to ene another as 2 to 1: and 
when they have a common measure, as 3/2 is the 
common measure of both; then their ratio is 
reduced to an expression in the least terms, as 
that of commensurable quantities, by dividing 
them by their greatest common measure. This 
common measure is found as in commensurable 
quantities, only the root of the common measure 


Q 
is to be made their common divisor: thus ne = 
18 ; 
af/4=2, cand os PaB afd: 


For the reduction, addition, multiplication, &c. 
of surds, see the article ALGEBRA. 

Continued Surds are such as have their second 
and every succeeding term under a fresh radical 
sign, of the same kind as that which stands before 
the first term: thus, 


ets ae / at fat &e, ad, inte, 
3 3 MW aaa — 
: . Ny IA HUNT i Vs ad int., 


aes : 
2 . re 
n oo 

“it fe a7, V2 fa, &c. ad. inf. are con- 


tinued surds. 


These have been sometimes called infinite 
surds; and, because their expressions may be in- 
finitely continued, some authors. (among whom is 
Mr. Emerson; see Miscellanies, p. 433) have too 
hastily concluded that they are of infinite value. 
_ But that the expressions are not even diverging, 
might easily be demonstrated generally: and that 
they are in many cases of finite value, may be 
shown by exhibiting the method of generating 
such expressions. 


1. Let 2?— 2=a, then » will be equal to 


a/at+a, and by substituting this value of x con- | 


tinually in-the room of it, we have #=/@+2= 


/ at Wag caw a4 Vat fara= 
wf dist ea een = 


Wy Aa ep V/ a+ WAL ad. inf. 


2. If x=3/a2b, then x* will be equal to abr, 


and « = 4/ asin: substitute for x continually 


this valwue of it, then ra 4 af on = 


Eee 
fai / b fa,/ 6 ad. inf. The 
value of this expression was investigated by J. 
Bernouilli very accurately, although Emerson af- 
firms very positively that his solution was ‘¢ cer- 
tainly wrong:” a very little consideration would 
have convinéed him of his error; for, since the 
same surd inay be otherwise expressed thus, 

i 1 1 
E+E bast ray &e. 
== @ 
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I 1 1 1 . ue 

atigt gat a5 &e. 

( and because the sum of the 

Pi ; ma 

converging series 3+ 3 + 45 + y7q &O- => and that of 
2 


1 
. ; I 3 eye 
the series 7 +7, +2,+ az &c.=4,we havea x bo = 


VW ath for the value of the surd, being exactly 
the same as the generant of the expression. 
3. In nearly the same manner it might. be 


shewn, that when a" = © = @, then r= 


n 
=i Weettaeee 
Mo a a+ fa; and when 


sa Pe eg ee ek 
¥ D fi 

n= : = 
xe ‘=a, then = AMIE / a &e. 


4. If 23 —2ax = bl, we have at — 2ax?=lr 5 


therefore x = Sat / br + a= 


nh iain Reterag MV ba +2 = 
ge ee teen pee 
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ve. Ug eee Va+bV/at JSba+a= 


yen np aaa V ar+l fe+r/ a? adit. 


g! 1 
5. When a? +axv=l, we have dec b+ heed 
] FB Woah: 1 
eh GOR Se aw f ie, 
a Cee a a a 
1 Oe Y r 
dash ok ada BN aS clas} 
a Q 4 a a a 


AB A aR! a se SL AR 


Ly ou tiethan 1 Leno Grau 
mL me ee am tlm, 7 h 
a a cas baihen ~- ad infin, 
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| b are 
and, putting — == ¢, the series stands thus, 


BEM OO 5 case ge 
1 1 


ie ; : 
cm —.c——.c— —, cad infin.\ 


a @ a 


That these series may often be useful in the 


‘solution of cubic equations, will be manifest from 
an example: thus, let 23 —10z = — 3, to find a. 
Cemparing this with the last theorem, we have 


—3 


—10 


=—10,b=—3, c= =°3, c3='027; there- 


1 1 
fore c — 4 C8 Se OO Tore nearly; or ¢— es 


3 - 
c= aye =°302773 =a more nearly, differing 
a | 


from the true value of a not more than 2 in the 
jast place; and by proceeding another step, the 
value of x would have been determined to a very 
great degree of accuracy. 

' Sometimes these continued surds are found in 
the form of continued fractions, as in the foflow- 
ing instances: 


r/atb 
a+b “e+d 
a+b r/a+b 
Sat &e Wc+d 
4 W/a+ &e 
CP igied 
- ° 
b Ree 
BAe AY & 
Ne I dope 


Pb + &e. 
In the first of these the continued surd is equal 


in value to the root of the equation gr ks 


ax=b: the second is equal to the root of the 


— 


equation «” — a 


n sa ve 


eB n 
xextdxx —a =b a: and 


the third equal to the root of the equation Phe 


nN 
+ba =a. 


Suppose, for example, the value was required 
of the continued surd 


Via 6h. 
74,4120 
A/8 + 64 
4+ 120 
WV &c. 


By substituting the proper values of m, n, a, 2, tc, 
and d, in the second. equation above, we have 


SUR 
wo g xhetat—8 x120 = 642 x 2; whence 
xis found=2, the value of the continued surd, 


For more on the nature, management, and use © 


of continued surds, see the Additions to Euler’s: 
Algebra, and the Treatise on Algebra by Lacroix. 
SU/RDITY. s. (from surd.) Deafness. 
SURE. a. (seure, French.) 1. Certain; un- 
failing; infallible (Psalms). 2. Certainly 
doomed (Locke). 3. Confident; undoubting ; 
certainly knowing (Denham). 4. Safe; firm ; 
certain; past doubt or danger (T'emple). 5. 
Firm; stable; not liable to failure (Roscom.). 
6. To be Sure. Certainly (Atterbury). 
‘Sure. ad. (surement, French.) Certainly ; 
without doubt; doubtless (Shakspeare). / 
Sure, a river of Ireland, in Tipperary, 
which flows by Clonmel and Carrich to Wa- 
terford, and falls into St. George’s Channel. 
SUREFOO’TED. a. (sure and foot.) Tread- 
in firmly ; not stumbling (Herbert). 
SU'RELY. ad. (from sure.) 1. Certainly; 
undoubtedly; without doubt (South). 2. 
Firmly; without hazard. 
SURENA, a powerful officer in the armies 
of Oredes, king of Parthia. His family had 


the privilege of crowning the kings of Persia. 


He was appointed to conduct, the war against, 


the Romans, and to protect the kingdom of 
Parthia against Crassus, who wished to con- 
quer it. He defeated the Roman triumvir, 
and after he had drawn him perfidiously to a 
conference, he ordered his head to be cut off. 
He afterwards returned to Parthia, mimick-~ 
ing the triumphs of the Romans. Orodes or- 
dered him to be put to death, B. C, 52. 

SU’/RENESS. s. (from sure.) Certainty 
(Woodward). 

SU’RETISHIP. s. (from surety.) The office 
of a surety or bondsman; the act of being 
bound for another (Souéh). 
‘SU/RETY.. s. (sureté, French.) 
tainty; indubitableness (Genesis). 2. Security 
safety (Sidney). 
support (Milton). 4. Evidence; ratification, 
confirmation (Shaks.). 5. Security against 
loss or damage; security for payment (Shaks.). 
6. Hostage; bondsman; one that gives se- 
curity for another (Hammond). 

SURF, is a term used by seamen to express 
a peculiar swell and breaking of the sea upon 
the shore. It sometimes forms but a single 
range along the shore, and at others three or 
four behind one another, extending perhaps 
half a mile out to sea, The surf begins to 
assume fts form at some distance from the place 
where it breaks, gradually accumulating as it 
moves forward, till it gain, not uncommonly, 
in places within the limits of the trade-winds, 
a height of fifteen or twenty feet, when it over- 
hangs at top, and falls like a cascade with great 
force and a prodigious noise. Countries where 
surfs prevail require boats of a particular con- 
struction, very different from the greater part 
of those which are built in Europe. In some 


places surfs are great at high, and in others at 


low water; but we believe they are uniformly 
most violent during the spring-tides. 


‘1, Cer- 


3. Foundation of stability ; 


h 
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SU/RFACE. s. (sur and face, Fr.) Super- 
ficies ; outside (Newton). | 

To SU’/RFEIT. v. a. (from sur and faire, 
French.) To feed with meat or drink to 
satiety or sickness ; to.cram overmuch (Skahs.). 

To Su/RPEIT. v. n. Lo be fed to satiety aud 
sickness (Clarendon). 

Su’rFeit. s. (from the verb.) Sickness or 
satiety caused by overfulness (Otway). 

SU/RFEITER. s. (from surfeit.) One who 
riots; a glutton (Shakspeare). 

SU/RFEITWATER. s. (surfeit and water.) 
Water that.cures surfeits (Locke). 

SURGE. s, A swelling sea; wave rolling 
above the general surface of the water (Sandys). 

To Surce. v. n. (from surgo, Latin.) To 
swell; to rise high (Milton). 

SU’/RGEON. s. (corrup ed from. chirur- 
geon.) One who:cures by manual. operation 
(Taylor). . 

SU/RGEONRY. Svu’reery. s. (for chi- 


rurgery). The act of curing by manual ope- 


_ ration (Shakspeare). 


SURGERY. (from yp, the hand, and eyov, 
work. Chirurgery. That part of medicine which 
attempts the cure or alleviation of diseases by 
external treatment. Ce 

This art or science involves a knowledge of 
two distinct kinds, each of which is of essential 
and equal consequence ; the one anatomical, and 
the other operative. Without a knowledge of 
anatomy, a thousand blunders must be perpetual- 
ly committed by the most steady and delicate 
operator; and without a minute study of the 
means by which the externai treatment is to be 
effected, without a minute acquaintance with the 
mechanism or other properties of the instruments 
that are to be handied, and which. can never be 
acquired without actual practice, the best theore- 
tical anatomist must be but a bad workman, and 
too frequently find himself at a loss. Upon the 
department of Anatomy we have already treated, 
and shall refer the reader to the article upon this 
subject; upon the operative department it will 
be most advantageous ‘to treat as the different 
cases arise, which it isthe immediate object of the 
present article to develop. We shall, therefore, 


_at present, only notice, that this sort of prepara-_ 


tory knowledge should be chiefly directed to the 
different kinds and applications of bandages ; of 
instruments ; of sutures and ligatures ; the most 
delicate mode of dressing wounds, tumours, or 
other external ailments; dexterity in the use of 
instruments; in the reduction of luxations or 
fractures; the taking up of vessels; and the 
means of diminishing pain during the perform- 
ance of an operation. © a 

Having premised these observations, we shall 
now proceed in regular order, and shali com- 
mence with a brief sketch of the art as it appears 
to have been practised in former times. 


HISTORY OF SURGERY. 


That the practice of what we may be allowed 
to call manual medicine was coeval with its 
other branches, if not antecedent to them, will 
not admit ofa doubt. ‘The wars and contentions 
which have taken place among mankind almost 
ever since their creation, necessarily imply that 
there would be occasion for surgeons atva very 


early period ; and probably these external injuries 


would for some time be the only diseases for 


SUik 


which a cure would be attempted, or perhaps 
thought practicable. In the sacred writings we 
find much mention of balsams, particularly the 
balm of Gilead, as excellent in the cure of wounds; 
though at the same time we are informed that 
there were some wounds which this balsam could 
not heal. 

Concerning the surgery practised among the 
Egyptians, Jews, and Asiatic nations, we know 
little or nothing. The Greeks were those from 
whom the art descended to us, though they con- 
fessedly received it from the eastern nations. 
The first Greek surgeons on record are A’scula- 
pius'and his sons Podalirius and Machaon. 
Aisculapius flourished about fifty years before 
the ‘Trojan war; and his two sons distinguished 
themselves in that war both by their valour and 
skillin curing wounds. This indeed is the whole 
of the medical skill attributed to them by Homer; 
for in the plague which broke out in the Grecian 
camp, he does not mention their being at all con- 
sulted. Nay, what is still more strange, though 
he sometimes mentions his heroes having their 
bones broke, he never takes notice of their being 
reduced or cured by any other than supernatu- 
ral means; as in the case of Aineas, whose thigh 
bone was broken by a stone cast at him by Di- 
omed. The methods which these two famous 
surgeons used in curing the wounds of their fel- 
low-soldiers seems to have been the extracting 
or cutting out ihe darts which inflicted them, and 
applying emollient fomentations or styptics to 
them when necessary: and to these they un- 
doubtedly attributed much more virtue than they 
could possibly possess; as appears from the lines 
where Homer describes Eurypylus as wounded. 
and under the hands of Patroclus, who would 
certainly practise according to the directions of 
the surgeons. 

Till the days of Hippocrates we know very 
little of what was the practice of the Greek sur- 
geons. From him, however, we learn, that the 
practice of blood-letting, cupping, and scarifica- 
tion, was known to them; also the use of warm 
and emollient fomentations, issues made with 
hot irons, pessaries, injections, fumigations, &c. 
Hippocrates also gives directions with regard to 
fractures, luxations, ulcers, fistulas. He directs 
the extension, reduction, bandages, and splints, 
proper to be used in fractures and luxations of 


“different bones, with several machines to increase 


the extension when necessary. He directs the 
laxity and tightness of the bandages ; the intervals 
for unloosing and binding them on again; the 
position and repose of the fractured member, 
and the proper regimen; and he mentions the 
time when a callus is usually formed. He treats. 
also of fractures of the skull, and the method of 
applying the trepan. In his treatment of ulcers, 
he speaks of reducing fungous flesh by means of 
escharotics, some of which are alum, nitre, ver- 
digris, quicklime, &e. ‘ 

In the time of Ptolemy Philopater of Egypt, 
medicineyall the branches of which had hitherto 
been practised by the same person, was di- 
vided into three, viz. the dietetic, pharmaceutic, 
and surgical; from which time to the present, 
surgery, has continued to be reckoned a distinct 
profession from medicine, though very improper- 
ly, in the opinion of the best authors. 

Surgery appears not to have existed in Rome, 
notwithstanding the warlike génius of the peo- 
ple, for more than 500 years. Archagathus, a 
Greek, was the first, professor of that art in the 
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city; and so frequently employed the knife, hot 
irons, and other cruel methods of cure, that he 
was branded with the opprobrious title of carni- 
fev, and expelled the city, where no physician or 
surgeon of eminence again made his appearance 
for 180 years. At this time Asclepiades under- 
took the profession of medicine; but seems to 
have dealt little in surgery. Neither have we 
any thing of importance on that subject till the 
time of Celsus, who flourished during the reigns 
of Augustus and Tiberius. In_ his surgery, all 
the improvements from Hippocrates to his own 
days are collected; the most minute and trifling 
diseases are not omitted. An eminent surgeon 
of the moderns emphatically exhorts every 
person in that profession “ to keep Celsus in his 
hands by day and by night.” He describes the 
signs of a fractured skull, the method of examin- 
ing for the fracture, of laying the skull bare by 
an incision in the form of the letter X, and efter- 
wards of cutting away the angles, and of apply- 
ing the trepan, with the signs of danger and of 
recovery. He observed that sometimes, though 
very rarely, a fatal concussion of the brain might 
happen, the blood-vessels within the skull being 
burst, yet the bone remaining entire. After the 
operaiion of the trepan, sponges and cloths wetted 
with vinegar, and several other applications, were 
made to the head; and, throughout, severe ab- 
stinence was enjoined. In. violent fractures of 
the ribs, he ordered venesection; low diet; to 
guard against all agitation of the mind, loud 
speaking, motion, and every thing that might 
excite coughing orsneezing. Cloths wetted with 
wine, roses and oil, and other applications, were 
laid over the fracture. The cure of fractures, in 
the upper and lower extremities, he said, were 
nearly alike; that fractures differ in degree of 
violence and danger, in being simple or com> 
pound, that is, with or without a wound of the 
flesh, and in being near to the joint. He directs 
the extension of the member by assistants ; the 
reduction, by the surgeon’s hands, of the frac- 
tured bones into their natural situation ; and to 
bind the fractured part with bandages of differ- 
ent lengths, previously dipped in wine and oil: 
on the third day fresh bandages are to be ap- 
plied, and the fractured member fomented with 
warm vapour, especially during the inflamma- 
tion. Splints, if necessary, are to be applied, to 
retain the bones in a fixed position. ‘The frac- 
tured arm is to be suspended in a broad sling 
hung round the neck: the fractured leg is to be 
inclosed in a kind of case, reaching above the 
ham, and accommodated likewise with a support 
to the foot, and with straps at the side, to keep 
the leg steady: in the fractured thigh-bone, the 
case is to extend from the top of the hip to the 
foot. He describes the method of treating com- 
pound fractures, and of removing small frag- 
ments of splinters of bones; and the manner of 
extracting darts. In luxations of the shoulder, 
he mentions several methods of giving force to 
the extension, and of replacing the dislocated 
bone. One method similar to that of Hippo- 
crates was, to suspend the patient by the arm; the 
fore-part of ihe shoulder, at the same time, rest- 
ing upon the top of a door, or any other such firm 
fulcrum. Another method was to lay the patient 
supine, some assistants retaining the body ina 
fixed position, and others extending the arm in 
the contrary direction ; the surgeon, in the mean 
time, attempting, by his hands, forcibly to reduce 
the bone into its former place, 


Tf a large inflammation were expected fo ensue 
after a wound, it was suffered to bleed for some 
time, and blood was drawn from the arm. To 
wounds accompanied with considerable hemor- 
rhagy, he applied a sponge wet in vinegar, and 
constant pressure: if necessary, on account of 
the violence of the hemorrhagy, ligatures were’ 
made round the vessels, and sometimes the bleed~ 


‘ing orifice was seared up with the point of a hot 


On the third day fresh dressings were ap- 
In considerable contusions, with a small 


iron. 
plied. 


~wound of the flesh, if neither hlood-vessels nor 


nerves prevented, the wound was to be enlarged. 
Abstinence and low diet, upon all such accidents, 
were prescribed; cloths wet with vinegar, and 
several other applications, were to be applied to 
the inflamed part. He observes, that fresh 
wounds may be healed without compound ap- 
pHeations. In: external gangrene, he cut into 
the sound flesh ; and when the disease, in spite 
of every effort, spread, he advised amputation of 
the member. After cutting to the bone,the fleslx 
was then separated from it, and draw back, in 


_ order to save as much flesh as possible to cover 


the extremity of the bone. Celsus, though ex- 
tremely diffuse in the description of surgical dis- 
eases, and of various remedies and external ap- 
plications, treats slightly of the method of ampu- 
tating; from which, comparing his treatise willy 
the modern systems, we might infer that the ope- 
ration was then seldomer practised than at pre~ 
sent. He describes the symptoms of that dan- 
gerous inflammation the carbuncle, and directs 
immediately te burn, or to corrode the gangren~ 
ed part. Fo promote the suppuration of ab- 
scesses, he orders poultices of barley-meal, or of 
marsh-mallows, er the seeds of linseed and fenu- 
greek, He alse mentions the compositions of 
several repellent cataplasms. In ihe ¢fysipelas,. 
he applies ceruse, mixed with the juice of night- 
shade ;. and sal-ammoniac was sometimes mixed 
with his plasters. 

He is very minute’ in describing diseases of the 
eyes, ears, and teeth, and in prescribing a mul- 
titude of remedies and applications. In inflam- 
mation of the eyes, he enjoined abstinence and 
low diet, rest, and a dark room: if the inflam- 
mation was violent, with great pain, he ordered 
yenesection, and a purgative; a small poultice of 
fine flour, saffron, and the white of an egg, to be 
laid to the forehead to suppress the flow of pi- 
tuita; the soft inside of warm wheat-bread 
dipped in wine, to be laid to the eye; poppy and 
roses were also added to his collyriums, and va- 
rious ingredients too tedious to enumerate. In 
chronic watery defluxions of the eyes, he applied 


-astringents, cupped the temples, and burnt the 


veins over the temple and forehead. He couched 
cataracts by depressing the crystalline lens to the 
bottom of the orbit. Teeth locsened by any ac- 
cident, he directs, after the example of Hippo- 
crates, to be fastened with a gold thread to those 
adjoining on each side. Previous to drawing a 
tooth, he ordered the gum to be cut round its 
neck; and if the tooth was hollow, it was to be 
filled with lead before extraction, to prevents its 
breaking by the forceps. 
the inflammation, but likewise the elongation, of 
the uvula; he also describes the polypus, and 
seme other diseases affecting the nose. 

He describes several species of hernia or rup- 
ture, and the manual assistance required in those 
complaints. After the return of the intestines into 
the abdomen,.a firm compress was applied to that 


He describes not only © 


~ 
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part of the groin through which they protruded, 
and was secured by a bandage round the loins. 
in some cases, after the return of intestinal rup- 
tures, he diminished the quantity of loose skin, 
and formed a cicatrix, so as to contract over the 
part, to render it more rigid and capable of re- 
sisting. He describes various diseases of the 
genital parts, the hydrocele or dropsy of the scro- 
tum, a difficulty of urine, and the manner of 
drawing off the water by a catheter; the signs of 
stone in the bladder, and the method of sound- 
ing or feeling for that stone. Lithotomy was at 
that time performed by introducing two fingers 
into the anus; the stone was then pressed for- 
ward to the perinzeum, and a cut made into the 
bladder; and by the finger or by a scoop the 
stone was extracted. He describes the manner 
of performing this operation on both the sexes, 
of treating the patient, and the signs of recovery 


-and of danger. 


Celsus directed various corrosive applications 
and injections to fistulas; and, in the last extre- 
mity, opened them to the bottom with a knife, 
cutting upon a grooved instrument or conductor. 
In old callous ulcers, he made a new wound, by 
either cutting away the hard edges, or corroding 
them with verdigris, quicklime, alum, nitre, and 
with some vegetable escharotics. He mentions 
the symptoms of caries in the bone; directs the 
bone to be laid bare, and to be pierced with se- 
veral holes, or to be burnt or rasped, in order to 
promote an exfoliation of the corrupted part; 
afterwards to apply nitre.and several other in- 
gredients. One of his applications to a cancer 
was auripigmentum or arsenic. He directs the 
matiner of tapping the abdomen in ascites, and 
of drawing biood by the lancet and cupping- 
glasses. His cupping-glasses seem not to have 
been so convenient as the modern: they were 
made either of brass or horn, and were unpro- 
vided with a pump. He cured varicose veins by 
ustion or by incision. He gives directions for 
extracting the dead foetus from the womb, in 
whatever position it should present ; and, after 
delivery, to apply to the private parts soft cloths 
wet in an infusion of vinegar and roses. In 
Celsus’s works there is a great redundance and 
superfluity of plasters, ointments, escharotics, 
collyriums, of suppurating and discutient cata- 
plasms, and external applications of every kind, 
both simple and compound: perhaps, amongst 
the multitude, there are a few useful remedies 
now laid aside and neglected. 

The last writer of consequence who flourished 
at Rome was Galen, physician to the emperor 
Marcus Aurelius. His works are for the most 
part purely medicinal; although he wrote also 
on surgery, and made commentaries on the sur- 
gery of Hippocrates. He opened the jugular 
veins, and performed arteriotomy at the temples ; 
directed leeches, scarification, and cupping- 
glasses, to draw blood. He also deseribed wiih 
accuracy the different species of hernize or rup- 
tures. 

In the year 500 flaurished Aétius, in whose 
works we meet with many observations omitted 
by Celsus and Galen, particularly on the surgical 


Operations, the diseases of women, the causes of 


difficult labours, and modes of delivery. He 
also takes notice of the dracunculus, or Guinea 


Paulus Agineta, who flourished in 640; whose 
treatise on surgery is superior to that of all the 
ether ancients. He directs how to extract darts; 


to perform: the operation sometimes required iw 
dangerous cases of rupture or hernia. He treats 
also of aneuvism. Galen, Paulus, and all the 
ancients, speak only of one species of aneurism, 
and define it to be “ atumour arising from ar- 
terial blood extravasated from a ruptured arte- 
ry.” ‘The aneurism from a dilatation of the ar- 
tery is a discovery of the moderns. In violent 
inflammations of the throat, where immediate 
danger of suffocation was threatened, Paulus 
performed the operation of bronchotomy. In 
obstinate defluxions upon the eyes, he opened the 
jugular veins. He describes the manner of 
opening the arteries behind the ears in chronic 
pains of the head. He wrote also upon mid- 
wifery. Wabricius ab Aquapendente, a celebrat- 
ed surgeon of the sixteenth century, has follow- 
ed Celsus and Pauius as text-books. 

‘From the time of Paulus Agineta to the year 
900, no writer of any consequence, either on me- 
dicine or surgery, appeared. At this time the 
Arabian physicians, Rhazes and Avicenna, re- 
vived in the east the medical art, which, as well 
as others, was almost entirely extinguished in 
the west. Avicenna’s Canon Medicine, or Ge- 
neral System of Medicine and Surgery, was for 
many ages. celebrated through all the schools of 
physic. It was principally compiled from the 
writings of Galen and Rhazes. The latter had - 
correctly described the spina ventosa, accompa- 
nied with an enlargement of the bone, caries, 
and acute pain: In difficult labours, he recom- 
mends the fillet to assist in the extractien of the 
foetus; and for the same purpose, Avicenna re- 
commends the forceps.’ He describes- the com- 
position of several cosmetics to polish the skin, 
and make the hair grow, or fall off. 

Notwithstanding this, however; it was not till 
the time of Albucasis that surgery came into re- 
pute among the Arabians. Rhazes complains 
of their gross ignorance, and that the manuat 
operations were performed by the physicians’ 
servants.. Albucasis enumerates a tremendous 
list of operations, sufficient to fill us with horror. 
The hot iron and cauteries were favourite re- 
medies of the Arabians ; and, in inveterate pains, 
they reposed, like the Egyptians and eastern 
Asiaties, great confidence’ in burning the part. 
He describes accurately the manner of tapping 
in ascites ; mentions several kinds of instruments 
for drawing blood; and has left a more ample 
and correct delineation of surgical instruments’ 
than any of the ancients. He gives various ob- 


Stetrical directions for extracting the foetus in 


cases of difficult labour. He mentions the bron- 
chocele, or prominent tumor on the neck, which, 
hé tells us; was most frequent among the female 
sex, We are also informed by this writer, that 


the delicacy of the Arabian women did not per- 


mit male surgeons to perform lithotomy on fe- 
males; but when necessary, it was executed by 
one oftheir own sex, ; 
From the eleventh century to the middle of the 
fourteenth, the history of surgery affords no- 
thing remarkable except the importation of that 
nauseous disease ihe leprosy into Europe. To- 
wards the end of the fifteenth century the vene- 
real disease is said, though apparently without 
foundation, to have been imported from Ameri- 


ca by the first discoverers of that continent. 
worm. Aétius, however, is greatly excelled by . 


At the beginning of the sixteenth century, sur- 
gery was held in contempt in this island, and 
was practised indiscriminately by barbers, far- 
riers, and sovw-gelders.. Barbers and surgeons 
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eontinued, for 200 years after, to be incorporated 
in one company both in London and Paris. In 
Holland and some parts of Germany, even at 
this day, barbers exercise the razor and lancet 
alternately. 

It is only within the last three centuries that 
we have made any considerable improvement in 
surgery ; nor do we know of any eminent British 
surgical writers until within the last 130 years. 
“In Germany (says Heister) all the different 
surgical operations, at the beginning even of the 
eighteenth century, were left to empirics; while 
recular practitioners were contented to cure-a 
wound, open a vein or an abscess, return a frac- 

_tured or luxated bone; but they seldom or never 

_ventured to perform any of the difficult opera- 
tions.” He also speaks of their gross ignorance 
of the Latin language. 

The first surgical work of the sixteenth cen- 
tury worthy of notice is that of J. Carpus. Fs 
ab Aquapendente, an Italian, published about 
the same period a System of Surgery ; containing 
a description of the various diseases,’ accidents, 
and operations. Boerhaave pays this author 
the following compliment : [lle superavit omnes, 
et nemo illi hane disputat gloriam ; omnibus 
potius quam hocce carere possumus. Not long 
afterwards, A. Parey, a Frenchman, made seve- 
ral important additions to surgery, particularly 
in his collection of cases of wounds, fractures, 

-and other accidents which occur during war. 
The ancients, who were ignorant of powder and 
fire-arms, are defective in this part of military 
surgery. Parey pretends to have first invented 
the method of tying, with a needle and strong 
-silk-thread waxed, the extremities of large arte- 
ries, after the amputation of a member. The li- 
gature of the blood vessels is, however, merely a 
revival of the ancient practice, which had fallen 
into disuse: throughout the dark ages, the hot 
iron, cauteries, and strong astringents, were sub- 
stituted in its place. B. Maggius and L. Botal- 
lus wrote on the cure of gun-shot wounds. J. 
_A. Cruce wrote a system of surgery. 

In the seventeenth century, surgery was en- 
riched with several systems, and with a greater 
variety of detached or miscellaneous observa- 
tions, The principal authors are, M. A. Seve- 

-yinus, V. Vidius, R. Wiseman, Le Clerc, J. 
Scultetus, J. Mangetus, C. Magatus, Spigellius, 
F. Hildanus, T. Bartholin, P. de Marchett. 

It is chiefly, however, since the commence- 
ment of the last century that this art has flou- 
rished in any very eonsiderable degree; and so 

_mumerous are the excellent writers upon it, that 
we have not space to transcribe even a list of 
their names. Yet we ought not to close this 
part without strongly recommending to the 

_ young student to peruse, as systematic works, 
those of Latta, Richter, and Callisen; and as 
highly valuable works upon detached or miscel- 
laneous subjects, the publications of Le Dran, 
Sabatier, Desault, Bertrandi, Scarpa, John 
Hunter, Sharp, Home, Abernethy, Hey, and 
Astley Cooper. 

We now enter upon the practical branch of the 


present article, which we shall endeavour to ar- 


_range in as systematic a method as it will per- 
haps bear, and shall for this purpose deviate 
from the leoser manner in which it has hitherto 
been generally treated of. We shall not venture, 
however, upon the common. terms employed in a 
classific arrangement, but shall modestly content 
ourselves with those of part, division, chapter, 


and section, instead of class, order, genus, and 
species. 

The different subjects that comprise the art 
of surgery may, as it appears to us, be conve- 


-niently distributed, in the first place, into two 


parts, lesions, or accidental affections, and dis- 
eases, or constitutional affections. Our secon- 
dary partitions, which we shall call divisions, 
may be taken for both the preceding parts, from 
the nature of the organs affected, as soft or hard. 
Our third set of partitions will be characterised 
by the natureof the complaint, or of the neces- 
sary mode of attending to it, which we shall de- 
nominate chapters; and our fourth, or subor- 
dinate set of partitions, sections. 


PART I. 
LESIONS, OR ACCIDENTAL AFFECTIONS. 
Division LI. 
SOFT PARTS. 


Cuarprer i, Wounds. 
II. Burns. 
at, Vices: 
IV.. Contusions and Sprains. 
V.  Compressions and Concussions. 


It will be sufficient to netice the sections in 
their proper place as we proceed. 


Cuarrern I. Wounds. 
Secrion I. Simple Wounds. 


The first thing to be considered in the inspec- 
tion of a wound is, whether it be likely to prove 
mortal or not. This knowledge can only be had 
from anatomy, by which the surgeon will be able 
to determine what parts are injured; and, from 
the offices which these parts are calculated to 
perform, whether the human frame can subsist 
under such injuries. . It is not, however, easy for 
the most expert anatomist always to prognosti- 
cate the event with certainty; but this rule he 
ought always to lay down to himself, to draw the 
most favourable prognosis the case will bear, or 
even more than the rules of his art will allow. 
This is particularly incumbent on him in sea en- 
gagements, where the sentence of death is often 
executed as Soon aS pronounced, and the miser- 
able patient is thrown alive into the sea, upon 
the surgeon’s declaring his wound to be mortal. 
There are, besides, many instances on record, 
where wounds have healed, which the most 
skilful surgeons have deemed mortal. ‘The fol- 
lowing wounds may be reckoned mortal. 

1. Those which penetrate the cavities of the 
heart, and all those wounds of the viscera where 
the large blood-vessels are opened ; because their 
situation will not admit of proper applications to 
restrain the flux of blood. 

2. Those which obstruct or entirely cut off the 
passage of the nervous influence through the 
body. 
lum, medulla oblongata, and spinal marrow; 
though the brain is sometimes injured, and yet 
the patient recovers. Wounds likewise of the 
small blood-vessels within the brain are attend- 
ed with great danger, from the effused fluids 


Such are wounds of the brain, cerebel- _ 


pressing upon the brain. Nor is there less dan- — 


ger where the nerves which tend to the heart are 
wounded, or entirely divided; for, after this, it 
is impossible for the heart to continue its motion. 


~ 


3. All wounds which entirely deprive the ani- 


mal of the faculty of breathing. 


4. Those wounds which interrupt the course — 


of the chyle to the heart; such are wounds of the 


, 


/ was, and the whole is healed up; 


réeeptacle of the chyle, thoracic duct, and larger 
Jacteals, &c. 

5. There are other wounds which prove fatal 
if neglected and left to nature: such are wounds 
of the larger external blood-vessels, which might 
be remedied by ligature. 

In examining wounds, the next consideration 
is, whether the parts injured are such as may be 
supposed to induce dangerous symptoms, either 
immediately or in some time during the course 
of the cure. - In order to proceed with any degree 
of certainty, it is necessary to be well acquainted 
with those symptoms which attend injuries of 
the different parts ofthe body. If the skin only 
and part of the cellular substance is divided, the 
first consequence is an effusion of blood; the 
lips of the wound retract, become tumefied, red 
and inflamed, leaving a gap of considerable 
wideness according te the length and deepness 
of the wound. Besides, if a very considerable 
portion of skin and cellular substance is divided, 
a slight fever seizes the patient; the effusion of 
blood in the mean.time stops, and the wound is 
partly filled up with a cake of coagulated blood. 
Below this cake, the small vessels pour forih a 
elear liquor, which in a short time is converted 
into pus. Below this pus granulations of new 
flesh arise, the cake of coagulated blood loosens, 
® new skin covers the place where the wound 
only there 
remains a mark, called a cicatrix or scar, show- 
ing where the injury had been received. 

All wounds are accompanied with a consider- 
able degree of pain, especially when the infiam- 
mation comes on, though the division reaches no 
farther than the skin and cellular. substance. 
If the muscular fibres are divided, the pain is 
Touch greater, because the sound part of the 
rouscle is stretched by the contraction of the di- 


_ vided part and the action of the antagonist mus- 


cle, which it. is now less fitted to bear. The 
wound also gaps much more than where the cel- 
lular substance only is divided, insomuch that, 
if left to itself, the skin will cover the muscular 
fibres, without any intervention of cellular sub- 
Stance; and not only a very unsightly cicatrix 
remains, but the use of the muscle is in some 
measure lost. If the muscle happens to be 
totally divided, its parts retract to a very consi- 
derable distance; and unless proper methods be 


4 taken, the use of it-is certainly lost ever after- 


‘wards. 

In the cure of wounds the ancients imagined 
balsams, the juice of herbs, &e. to be a kind of 
‘Specifics. In after-ages, and in countries where 
balsams are not easily to be procured, salves 


_. have been substituted in their place; and even 


‘at this day there are many who reckon a salve or 
ointment essentially necessary for healing the 
‘slightest cut. It is certain, however, that the 
‘cure of wounds cannot be effected, nay, not even 
forwarded in the least, by ointments, unless in 
‘particular cases or by accident. That power 


“which the human frame has of repairing the 


injuries done to itself, which by physicians is 
called vis medicatrix niobier es is the sole agent in 


jeuring external injuries; and without this the 
“most celebrated balsams would prove ineffectual. 


“When a wound has been made with a sharp in- 

‘strument, and is not extensive, if it be imme- 
‘diately cleaned, and all the extravasated blood 
_ sucked out, it will almost always heal by the first 
“intention in a very short time. Indeed the cures 
‘performed by this egos dog Sa are SO BUT 
© YOL, XI, 


it runs for some length below the 
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prising, that they would be incredible ware ws 
not assured of their reality by eye-witnesses. 
When this process is either neglected or proves 
unsuccessful, there are three stages to be ob- 
served in the cure of a wound: the first, called 
digestion, takes place when the ends of the 
wounded vessels contract the smselves, and pour 
out the liquor which is converted into pus. As 
soon as this appears, the second stage, in which 
the flesh begins to grow up, takes place; and as 
this proceeds, the edges: of the wound acquireca 
fine blaish or pearl colear, which is that of the 
new skin beginning to cever the wound as far as 
the flesh has filled itup. ‘This process continues, 
and the skin advances from all sides towards the 
centre, which is called the cicatrizing of the 
wound, For the promoting of each af these 
processes, several ointments were formerly much 
in vogue. But it is now found, that no ointment 
whatever i is capable of promoting them; and that 
it is only necessary to keep the wound clean, 
and io prevent the air from having access to it. © 
This, indeed, nature takes care to do, by cover- 
ing the wound with a.cake of coagulated blood 3 
but if a wound of any considerable magnitude 
should be left entirely to nature, the pus would 
form below the crust of coagulated blood in such 
quantity, that it would most probably corrupt, 
and the wound degenerate into a corroding ul- 
cer. Itis necessary, therefore, to cleanse the 
wound frequently; and for this purpose it wiil 
be proper to apply a little ointment spread on 
soft scraped lint. For the first dressing, dry 
lint is usually applied, and ought to be allowed 
to remain for two or three days, till the pus is 
petfeetly formed; atter which the ointment may 
be applied as just now directed; and, in a healthy 
body, the wound wi!l heal without further trou- 
ble. As to the ointment employed, it is almost 
indifferent what it be, provided it has no acrid 
er stimulating ingredient in its composition. 

But though, in general, wounds thus easily 
admit of a cure, there are several circumstances 
which require a different treatment, even in 
simple divisions of the fleshy parts, when nei- 
ther the membranous nor tendinous parts are 
injured. YFhese are, 1. Where the wound is 
large, and gapes very much, so that, if allowed 
to heal in the natural way, the patient might be 
greatly disfigured by the scar. It is proper to 
bring the lips of the wound near to each other, and 
to join them either by adhesive plasieror bysuiure, 
as the wound is more superficial, or lies deeper. 
2. When foreign bodies are lodged in the wound, 
as when a cut is given by glass, &c. it is neces- 
sary by all means to extract them, before the 
wound is dressed; for it will never beal until 
they are discharged. When these bodies are 
situated im such a manner as net-to be capable 
of being extracted without lacerating the adja~- 
cent parts, which would occasion violent pain 
and other bad symptomsy it is necessary to en- 
large the wound, so that these offending bodies 
may be easily removed. :'This treatmen!, how- 
ever, is chiefly necessary in gunshot wounds, of 
which we shalk treat in the next section. 3. 
When the wound is made in such a manner that 
skin, and the 
bottom is much lower than ihe orifice, the matter 


collected from all parts of the weund wiil be 


lodged in the bottom of it, where, corrupting by 


~the heat, it will degenerate into a fistulous ulcer, 


‘To’ prevent this, we must use compresses, ap- 
plied so that the bottom_of the wound may suiier 
re 4 : Q 


% 
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a more considerable pressure than the upper 
part of it. Thus the matter formed at the bot- 
tom will be gradually forced upwards, and that 
formed at the upper part will be incapable of 
descending by its weight; the divided parts, in 
the mean time, easily uniting when brought close 
together. Indeed, the power which nature has 
of uniting different parts of the human body is 
very surprising; for, according to authors of 
credit, even if a piece of flesh be totally cut out, 
and applied in a short time afterwards to the 
place from whence it was cut, the two will unite. 
That a part cut out of a living body does not en- 
tirely lose its vital power for some time, is evi- 
dént from the modern practice of transplanting 
teeth; and from an experiment of Mr. Hunter’s 
at London, he put the testicle of a cock into the 
belly of a living hen, which adhered to the liver, 
and became connected to it by means of blood- 
vessels. We have therefore the greatest reason 
to hope, that the divided parts of the human 
body, when closely applied to each other, will 
cohere without leaving any sinus or cavity be- 


- tween them. However,.if this method should 


fail, and matter still be collected in the depend- 
ing part of the wound, it will be necessary to 
make an opening in that part in order to let it 
out; after which the wound may be cured in the 
common way. 4. During the course of the cure, 


it sometimes happens that the wound, instead of 


filling up with fleshy granulations of a florid 
colour, shoots up into a glassy like substance 
which rises above the level of the surrounding 
skin, while, at the same time, instead of laudable 
pus, a thin ill-coloured and fetid ichor is dis- 
charged. In this case the lips of the wound lese 
their beautiful pearl colour, and become callous 
and white, nor does the cicatrizing of the wound 
at all advance. When this happens in a healthy 
patient, it generally proceeds from some impro- 
per management, especially the making use of 
too many emollient and relaxing medicines, an 
immoderate use of balsams and ointments. Fre- 
quently nothing more is requisite for taking 
down this fungus than dressing with dry lint ; 
at other times desiccative powders, such as ca- 
Jamine, tutty, calcined alum, &c. will be neces- 
sary; and sometimes red precipitate mercury 
must be used. 'This last, however, is apt to 
give great pain, if sprinkled in its dry state upon 
the wound; it is therefore most proper to grind 
it with some yellow basilicon ointment, which 
makes a much more gentle, though at the same 
time an efficacious escharotic. ‘Touching the 
overgrown parts with blue vitriol is also found 
very effectual. 


Diet and Regimen. 


Hitherto we have considered the wounded 
patient as otherwise in a state of perfect 
health; but it must be observed, that a. large 
wound is capable of disordering the system 
to a great degree, and inducing - dangerous 
diseases which did not before exist. If the 
patient be streng and vigoreus, and the pain and 
inflammation of the wound great, a considerable 
degree of fever may arise, which it will be ne- 
cessary to check by bleeding, low diet, and other 


' parts of the antiphlogistic regimen, at the same 


time that the inflamed lips of the wound and parts 
adjacent are to be treated with emollient foment- 
ations or cataplasms till the pain and swelling 
abate. On the other hand, it may happen, when 
the patient is of a weak and lax habit, that the 
vis vita may.not be sufficient to excite such an 


inflammation in the wound as is absolutely ne 
cessary fer its cure, In this case, the edges of 
the wound look pale and soft; the wound itself. 
ichorous and bloody, without any signs of fleshy 
granulations; or if any new flesh shoots up, it is. 
of the fungous glassy kind above mentioned. To 
such wounds all external applications are vain ;. 
it is necessary to strengthen the patient by pro- 
per internal remedies, among which the bark 
has a principal place, until the wound begins to 
alter its appearance. In such persons, too, there 
is some danger of a hectic fever by the absorp- 
tion of matter into the body when the wound is 


‘large; and this will take place during the course 


of the cure, even when the appearances haye 
been at first as favourable as could be wished. 
This happens generally when the wound is 
large, and a great quantity of matter formed = 
for by this discharge the patient is weakened 5. 
so that the pus is no sooner formed, than it is 
by ihe absorbent vessels re-conyeyed into the 
body, and feverish heats immediately affect the 
patient. For this the best remedy is to exhibit 


the bark copiously, at the same time supporting 


the patient by proper cordials and nourishing 
dict. Indeed, in general, it will be found, that, 
in the case of wounds of any considerable mag- 
nitude, a more full and nourishing regimen is re~ 
quired than the patient, even in health, has been 
accustomed to; for the discharge of pus alone, 
where the quantity is considerable, proves very 
debilitating, if the patient is not strengthened 
by proper diet. And it is constantly found, that 
the cure of such sores goes on much more easily 
when the patient is kept in his usual habit of 
bedy, than when his system is much emaciated 
by a very low allowance; and, for the same 
reason, purgatives, and whatever else tends to 
weaken the constitution, are improper in the 
cure of wounds. 


Wounds of the Nerves, Tendons, or Ligamenis- 


These are attended with much more violent 
symptoms than those where even considerable 
arteries are divided, and frequently resist every 
method of cure proposed by the most skilful 
practitioners. In the simple process of blood- 
letting, it frequently happens that the tendinous 
expansion called the aponeurosis of the biceps 
muscle is wounded, or even the tendon of that 


muscle itself is punctured, by the point of the — 


lancet; or sometimes a nerve which happens to 
lie in the neighbourhood .is- partially divided. 


_Any one of these wounds, though they are the 


smallest we can well suppose to be given, are 
frequently very dangerous and difficult of cure. 
It sometimes immediately happens on the intro~ 
duction of the lancet, that the patient complains 
of a most exquisite degree of pain; and when 
this occurs, we may rest assured that either a 
nerve or tenden has been wounded. On some. 
occasions, by proper management, such as eva- 
cuating a considerable quantity of blood at the 
orifice newly made, by keeping the part at per- 
fect rest, and preserving the patient in as cool a 
state as possible, the pain at first complained 
ef will gradually abate, and at last go off entirely 
without any bad consequence whatever. At other 


times, however, this pain which occurs instanta- 


neously on the introduction of the lancet, in+ 
stead of abating, begins soon to increase; a full- 
ness, or small degree of swelling, takes place im 
the parts contiguous to the wound; the lips of 
the sore become somewhat hard and inflamed; 
and in the course of twenty-four hours or 8® 
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and the foot extended at pleasure. 
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from the operation, a thin watery serum begins 
to be discharged at the orifice. 

In a wound or rupture of the tendo Achillis, 
the knee should be kept constantly bent to relax 
the muscles of the leg; and the foot should be 
stretched out to admit of the ends of the ruptured 
tendon being brought early into contact... A 
roller should be applied with a firmmess quite 
sufficient fof securing the muscles and tendons 


in this situation ; but care must be taken to pre- 


vent it from impeding the circulation. With this 
view, fine soft flannel should be preferred either 
to linen or cotton ; for being more elastic, it more 
readily yields to any swelling with which the 
limb may be attacked. 

The late Dr. Munro was the first who gave 
any accurate directions for the treatment of 
rupture in the large tendons; and it is perhaps 
given with more precision, from his having him- 
self experienced the effects of ihis misfortune in 
the tendo Achillis. 

He used a foot-sock or slipper, made of double 
quilted ticking, and left open at the toe; from 
the heel of which a strap went up above the calf 
of the leg. A strong piece of the same materials 
went round the caif, and was fastened with a 
lace. On the back part of this was a buckle, 
through which the strap of thie foct-seck was 

passed, by which the calf could be brought down, 
Besides 
here was a piece of tin applied to the fore part of 
the leg, to prevent the foot from getting into any 


improper posture during sleep. After proposing 


to walk, he put on a shoe with a heel two inches 
deep; and it was not till the expiration of five 
months that he ventured to lay aside the tin 
plate; and he continued the use of the high- 
heeled shoe for two years. 
From this treatment a knowledge may be form- 
éd of the treatment necessary to be followed inthe 
laceration of tendons of other paris of the body. 


Wounds of the Thorax. | 

Even though in wounds of the thorax none of 
the viscera should be wounded, we may yet rea- 
sonably expect that a considerable quantity of 
blood will be extravasated; and this, if very 
large, must be evacuated if possible. However, 
it ought to be particularly observed, that this ex- 
travasated blood should not be discharged before 
te are assured that the wounded vessels have 


done bleeding. When the pulse appears suffici- 


ently strong and equa!, the extremities are warm, 
ho hickup or convulsion appears, and the pa- 
tient’s strength continues, we may then know 
that the internal hemorrhagy has ceased, and 
that the means of discharging the blood may now 
be safely used. Matter, water, blcod, &c. have 
Sometimes vanished from the cavities of the 
thorax, and been afterwards discharged by sweat, 
urine, &c. Yet this but seldom happens; and 


if we were to trust to nature only in these cases, 


it is certain that many would perish from a de- 


struction of the vital viscera by the extravasated 


and putrid blood, who by an artificial extraction 
of the same blood might have been saved. 


Wounds of the Abdomen. 


These must be closed as soon as possible, and . 


then treated as simple wounds; only they ought 
to be dressed as seldom and expeditiously as 
maybe. A spare diet, with other parts of the 
‘antiphlogistic regimen, is here absolutely neces- 
Sary, It sometimes happens, that, through a 


_ large wound of the abdominal integuments, the 


-inereased inflammation. 


intestine comes out without being injured; yet; 
if it remains for any time exposed to the air, the 
case is commonly very dangerous. The most 
Certain method, in ail such cases, is to return the 
protruded part as soon as possible; for although 
writers in general formerly recommended warm 
fomeitations, &c; to be previously applied, the 
latest authors upon this subject consider the most 
natural and proper fomentation to be that which 
is produced by the heat and moisture of the pa- 
tient’s belly, and that therefore the intestines, 
if no mortification has taken place, are to be 
cleared from extraneous matter; and immediately 
Feturned, 

When the wound of the abdomen is large, the 
intestines easily prolapse, but are as easily )re- 
turned. But when part of an intestine has beew 
forced through a narrow wound, the disorder is 
much more dangerous. For the prolapsed intes- 
tine being distended by flatus, or the ingested 
aliments driven thither by the peristaltic motion, 
it will be inflamed, tumefied, and incapable of 
being returned threugh the stricture of the 
wound ; whence a stoppage of the circulation 


and gangrene will soon follow: In this case the 


utmost care is to be taken to reduce the intestine 
to its natural size. When this cannot be ac- 
complished by other means, some practitioners 
of great eminence have even advised the punctur- 
ing of the intestine in different places in order to 
discharge the flatus. This practice has also been 
recommended in an incarcerated hernia, but is 
exceedingly disapproved of by My. Pott and later 
writers ; and it seems to be very dubious whether 
any good can possibly arise from it. To pune- 
ture any part that is already inflamed, must 
undoubtedly add to the inflammation ; and it is 
very improbable that the discharge of flatus pro- 
cured by the punctures would at all be 2 recom- 
pense for the bad consequences produced by the 
The method of Celsus 
is much more eligible: it is to dilate the wound 
So as to reduce the intestine witli ease: Some- 
times part of the intestine is lost either by sup- 
puration or gangrene. In this case, all that cam 
be done is to strike a single stitch through the 
wounded bowel, and to fix it to the external 
wound by passing the suture also through the 
sides of the wound. The ends of the intestine 
may perhaps adhere; or at any rate the wound 
will continue to perform the office of an anus, 
out of whicl tlie faeces will continue to be dis- 
charged during life. The directions given by 
some surgeons about inserting the upper end of 
the gut into the lower, and stitching them to- 
géther, are perfectly inypracticable, as Mr. John 
Bell has shewn in his Discourses on Wounds, 
Part Il.; and even if they were practicable, 
would certainly produce new mortification, which 
could not but be fatal. : 
When the omentum appears prolapsed, the 


- Same general treatment is to be observed ; only 


that, when it is dry and mortified, the dead part 
may safely be extirpated.—We shall conclude 
the article of abdominal wounds with a case from 
the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences for the 
year 1705, which shews that we ought not to de- 
spair, even though the most desperate symptoms 
shou!d take place, as long as any vis vite re- 
mains; A madman wounded himself in 18 
different places in the abdomen. Eight >éf these 
penetrated the cavity, and injured the contained 
viscera ; he had a diarrhea, nausea, and vomit- 
ing, tension of the abdomen, with ot respi- 
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valion and violent fever, so that his life was 
despaired of. During the first four days he was 
blooded seven times; and during the greatest 
part of the cure his diet consisted almost entirely 
ef flesh broths, with the addition of some mild 
vegetables. By these means he was not only 
cured of his wounds, but restored to his right 
senses. Seventeen months after he went mad 
acain, and threw himself over a precipice, by 
which he was instantly killed: on opening the 
body, the wounds were found to have penetrated 
the middle lobe of the liver, the intestinum jeju- 
num, and the colon. ae 


Wounds of the Head. 


In wounds of the head, where the cellular 
membrane only is affected, and the aponeurosis 
and pericraneum untouched, phlebotomy, lenient 
purges, and the use of the common febrifuge 
medicines, particularly those of the neutral kind, 
generally remove all the threatening symptoms. 
When the inflammation is gone off, it Jeaves on 
the skin a yellowish tint and «a dry scurf, 
which continue until perspiration takes them 
away; and upon the removal of the disease, the 
wound immediately recovers a healthy aspect, and 
soon heals without further trouble. Hut in the 
worst kind of these wounds, that is, where a 
small wound passes: through the tela cellulosa 
and aponeurosis to the péricranium, the patent 
will admit of more free evacuations by phlebo- 
iomy than in the former. in boib, the use of 
warm fomentationsis required ; but an emollient 
eataplasm, which is generally forbid in the ery- 
sipelatous swellings, may in: this laiter case be 
used to great advantage. Where ihe sympioms 
are not very pressing, nor the habit-very inflam- 
mable, this method will prove sufficient; but 
it sometimes happens that the scalp is so tense, 
ihe pain so great, and the symptomatic fever so 
high, that by waiting for the slow effect of such 
means the patient runs a risk from the continw- 
ance of the fever; or else the injured aponeurosis 
and pericranium, becoming sloughy, produce 
an abscess, and render the case both tedious aud 
troublesome. A division of the wounded part, by 
a simple incision down, to the bone, about haif 
an inch or an inch in length, will most commonly 
‘remove all the bad symptoms; and if it be done 
in time, will render every thing else unnecessary. 


' Wounds penetrating into the Cavities of the Joints. 
These do not seem at first alarming; yet, by 
exposure to the air, the lining membrane of such 
cavities acquire such a degree of sensibility as to 
endauger life when they are large. As soon 
therefore as any extraneous body, pushed into 
the joint, is removed, the admission of the ex- 
ternal air is to be guarded against as much as 
possible. If the wound be not too large, this may 
be done by pulling the skin over the weund of the 


joint; and to preventits retraction, rather adhesive - 


plaster, with proper bandaging, is to be used. 
But when inflammation is come on, repeated and 
copious blood-letting, together with fomenta- 
tions, become necessary; and as the pain, in 
these cases, is apt to be violent, opiates must 
be administered; but should matter be formed 


in the cavity of the joint, free vent must be given 
io it. ‘ 


Section IT. Gun-shot Wounds. 


In gun-shot wounds, made by a musket or 
pistol ball, the most immediate cousiderations 


Geal of pain.and inflammation, lessen; any 


are, to extract the ball, or any other extraneous 
body which may have lodged in the wounded 
part; and to stop the hemorrhagy, if there is 
an effasion of blood from the rupture of some 
considerable artery. 

It is frequently necessary to enlarge the wound 
in order to extract the ball: and if it have gone 
quite through (provided the situation of the part 
wounded will admit of its being done with 
safety), the wound is to be laid freely open 
through its whole length; by which means any 
extraneous body will be more readily removed, 
and the cure facilitated. 

In order to get at the ball, or any other foreign 
matter, probing is to be used as sparingly as 
possible: and this must evidently appear to any 
one who will only consider the nature of the 
symptoms altendant on penetrating wounds of 
the breast or belly, either from a bullet or sharp 
instrument ; the thrusting in a probe to parts 
under such circumstances being unavoidably a 
fresh stab on every repeti‘ion of such practice. 
Wherever probing is necessary, the finger is te 
be preferred as the best and truest probe, where 
it can be used. : 

If a bail,or anyother foreign body, happens to 
be lodged near the orifice, or can be perceived by 
the finger to lieundcr the skin, though at some dis- 
tance fromihe mouth of the v ound, we should cut 
upon it, and take it out: but when it is sunk deep, 
aud lies absolutely beyond the reach of the finger, 
it must eppear evident, upon the least reflection, ~ 
that thrusting first a long probe in quesi of the 
bullet, and then, as has been practised likewise, 
a longer pair of forceps, either with or without 
teeth, into a wound of that kind, though with a 
sort of certainty to extract it, must either con- 
tuse, or irritate and inflaine, the parts to a great 
degree; and consequently do as much, or more 
mischief, than the ball did at first by forcing its 
passage such a length of way. And should they 
atthe same time lay hold of any considerable 
artery or nerve along with the ball (which can _ 
searce ever fail of being the case), what shock- 
ing consequences would attend such a proceed- 
ing! Nor would attempts of this sort be less 
injurious in case a bullet should happen to be 
lodged in the cavity of the belly or breast. Such — 
attempts are the less necessary,. because a great | 
number of instances have occurred, where balls 
have been quietly lodged in several parts of the 
body, till after many years they have worked 
themselves a passage towards the surface, and — 
were very easily extracted; and many where 
balls have been entirely left behind. an 

In ease the wound be occasioned by a musket 
or pistol shot, and of course but small, it will be 
necessary to dilate it without delay, provided 
the nature of the part will admit of this with — 
safety: for in wounds near a joint, or in very 
membranous or tendinous parts, the knife, as” 
well as forceps, should bé put under some re- 
straint; nor should any more opening be made 
than what is absolutely requisite for the free 
discharge of the matter lodged within. ; 

Where the wounded person has not suffered 
any great loss of blood, and this is generally the. 
case, it will be advisable to open a vein im= 
mediately, and take from the arm a large quan 
tity ; and to repeat bleeding as circumstances 
may require, the second, and even the third day. 
Repeated bleedings in the beginning draw after 
them many advantages, They prevent a good 


_flammation. 
aside. When a gun-shot wound cannot easily 
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Wevcrish ‘assaults, forward the digestion, and 
seldom fail to obviate imposthumations, anda 
Jang train of complicated symptoms which are 
»wont otherwise to interrupt the cure, miserably 
harass the poor patient, and too often endanger 
his life ; and even where the feverish symptoms 
yun high, and there is almost a certainty that 
matter is forming, bleeding, in that state, is 
very frequently of great advautage. 

For the first 12 days it will be proper to ob- 
‘serve a cooling régimen, both in respect of 
‘the medicines that may be prescribed, and the 
liet requisite for the support of nature.” It is 
absolutely necessary likewise that the body be 
constantly kept open. Unless, therefore, nature 
‘does this office of herself, a stool should be every 
-day procured, either by emollient clysters or 
some gentie laxative taken at the mouth; and 
whenever there is much pain in the wounded 
parts, immediate recourse must be had to opium. 

Alihough no considerable haemorrhagy may 
Ahappen at first in gun-shot wounds; yet after 
the sloughs commonly produced upon such oc- 
-casions have come off, some considerable arteries 
aay be exposed, and then a dangerous hemor- 
vhagy may ensue. The hemorrhagy is often pre- 
-ceded by agreat heat in the injured parts, and with 
a throbbing pulsatory pain. At this period it nay 
frequently be prevented by plentiful blood-letting, 
particularly local. But if the hemorrhagy has 
fairly taken place, and from arieries of consider- 
-able size, nothing will do but the proper appli- 
cation of ligatures. As the discharge in these 
cases would often prove dangerous before the 
surgeon could be procured, the aitendants should 
be furnished with a tourniquet, with directions 
to apply it, upon the first appearance of biood. 

Till of late years the scarifying of gun-shot 
wounds was a practice which prevailed very 
universally among surgeons; and it was ex- 
pected by this, that the sloughs with which 
wounds are sometimes covered would sooner 
separate, and that the cure would thereby be 
more readily performed. Ft is now, however, 
known, that this practice, instead of being useful, 
very generally does harm by increasing the in- 
It should therefore be laid entirely 


or safely be laid open from one end to the other, 
perhaps it may be proper to introduce a cord 
through the sinus. This, however, should not 
be attempted till the first or inflammatory state 
ef the wound is over ; but when a cord cannot 
_be preperly introduced, on account of the situa- 
tion or direction of the wound, compression may 
prove cqually useful here as in cases of punctured 
wounds. 

If a mortification happen after a gun-shot 
wound, it is. to be treated in the same manner as 
if it had arisen from any other cause, only bark 
is not to be promiscuously used; as, in plethoric 


habits, it may prove hurtful, though in debilitat- 


ed relaxed habits it will be extremely useful ; 
but even in such it should never be given while 
much pain and tension continue, 

Pe 


Section Lil. Poisoned Wounds. 


Poison may be introduced into the system 
various ways. ‘The effects of the poison intro- 
duced by «the stings of insects may frequently 


__be prevented by applying immediately vinegar, 
volatile alkali, or ardent spirits, 


After inflam- 


/ 


try. 


‘almost certainly the consequence. 


mation has supervened, the most effectual remedy 
is the washing the parts with cold water. The 
bite of a viper is not always dangerous; but as 
we can never judge with certainty whether the 
wound be poisoned or not, and as the poison of 
this animal-acts very speedily upon the system, 
its bad effects ought to be prevented by every 
possible means. ‘The injured part ought either 
to be cut out immediately, or destroyed with the 
actual or potential cautery: and in the case of 
poisonous serpents, great henefit has been de- 
rived from the application of a tight ligature 
above the wounded part, provided the wound 
occur in an organ to which a ligature can be ap- 
plied. . 

Formerly, suction was much employed, and 
frequently with success: it should not, however, 
prevent the removal of the part. After the part 
has been removed, we should endeavour to pro- 
duce a plentiful suppuration. When the poison 
appears to have entered the system, the applica- 
tion ef warm oil over the whole body has been 
extolled; and it has been said that advantage 
has been derived from the internal use of it. 
From some late observations, however, tie 
efficacy of this remedy is much to be doubted. 
Perhaps a plentiful sweat, kept up for a con- 


siderable time, is the most certain method yet 


discovered. Smalidoses of volatile alkali fre- 


‘quently repeated is more to be depended on for 


producing this effect than any other remedy. 
The bite of a mad animal occasions the most 
formidable poisoned wound known in this coun- 
In these wounds, hydrophobia indeed does 
not always ensue; but when it does, death is 
A variety of 
nostrums, for preventing and curing this dis- 
ease, have been held forth to the public ; but 
there is scarcely any well-attested fact of any 


-one of them proving useful. Nothing yet known 


can be depended upon but the immediate removal 
of the injured part, either with thescaipel or the 
actual or potential cautery; which, together 
with a plentiful suppuration, has, in diiferent 
instances, appeared to answer the purpose efs 
fectually; at least, patients treated in this man- 
ner have escaped, while others bit at the same 
time by the same animal have suffered: The 
sooner the operation is performed, the more 
effectual it is likely to prove; but it ought not 
to fSe omitted, even though some time has 
elapsed from the time that the wound was in- 
flicted ; for there is reason to suppose that this 
poison does not enter the system sv quickly as 
several others are observed to do. Sea-bathing 
has been much recommended in all agis as a 
preventive ; but there are few well-attested cases 
of its being attended with advantage. Many 
practitioners depend much on mercury; and as 
it can be used along wit any other plan of 
trealinent, it ought not to be neglected. . 

When wounds are poisoned by the application 
of matier from certain sores, as those of the 
venereal or cancerous kinds, or from any of the 
vegetable poisons, it is better 10 remove the 
part affected immediately, than to, undergo a 


-eourse ef medicines generally slow and often 


doubtful in their operations. 

The metallic poisons do not belong to this 
place; for however deleterious they may be 
when taken into the stomach, they seldom ap- — 
pear to be otherwise hurtful, when appiied to 


- wounds, than by irritating or corroding the paris 


with which they come in contact. 


SURGERY. 


Cuarrern If, Burns, 


The imihediate consequence of burns is a 
greater or less degree of inflammation ; and the 
danger attending such aceidenis is in proportion 
to the extent of the injury. Burns which irritate 
the skin only, without destroying the cuticle, 
act nearly in the way of a common blistering 
plaster. When the cuticle is destroyed, no 
blister takes place: a mortified slough is observ- 

-ed: and when this separates, an ulcer is left. 
Where the cuticle is not destroyed, relief may 
be procured by holding the part affected a con- 
siderable time in very cold water, or sometimes 
by plunging it two or three times into water a 
little below the boiling point. Solutions of sac- 
charum saiurni, and other preparations of lead, 
have been recommended, as in the case of other 
inflammations. Vinegar is found a very effectual 
application, whether the skin be sound or blis- 
tered. The part may be entirely immersed in it, 
or linen rags diptin the vinegar may be applied, 
and the parts kept constantly moist, till the 
pain be removed. The same application is use- 
ful where the skin is rubbed off, or otherwise 
destroyed. In this case, indeed, the vinegar is 
apt to give additional pain on its first applica- 
tion; but this soon ceases, and the part becomes 
much cooler and easier. Ifthe patient will not 
suffer the vinegar to be applied immediately to 
the surface of the sore, a linen rag soaked in 
olive-oil may be previously laid on the part, 
covering the whole with the cloths dipped in 
vinegar ; and these applications are to be oc- 
casionally repeated till the pain and inflamma- 
tion be entirely removed ; after which the parts 
are to be dressed in the same manner as in the 
case of a common blister. In extensive burns, 
where the irritation is great, along with exter- 
nal applications, opium should be prescribed, 
in doses adequate to the degree of pain, Even 
that stupor with which patients in this situation 
are sometimes attacked is found to be more 
readily removed by opium than by any other 
remedy. With respect to the blisters which 
arise upon burns, it has been disputed whether 
they ought to be opened, or allowed to remain 
till they dry up of themselves, But, according 
to the opinions of the latest authors, they ought 
to be opened for the mere purpose of evacuating 
the fluid, as soon as any considerable quantity of 
fluid is found in them, After the serum is dis- 
charged, a thin liniment of wax and oil, with a 
little saccharum saturni, should be applied to 
the part. 

In cases of very severe burns, where, not- 
withstanding the above treatment, there is dan- 
ger of a violent inflammation being induced, 
blood-letting, cooling purgatives, and other re- 
medies adapted to the peculiar symptoms, must 
be used, When, again, burns are from the first 
attended with the loss of substance, as com- 
monly happens after the application of hot me- 
tallic bodies, we ought to have recourse to the 
vinegar, as already mentioned, or to a liniment 
which is now in very common use for such pur- 
poses, made of equal parts of linseed-oil and 
iime-water, which, when shaken together, forms 
a thick white substance, which often gives Speedy 
relief ; and it may be readily applied by daub- 
ing the parts frequently over with a soft pencil 
well soaked in it.. Though this has been con- 
sidered as one of the best applications in burns, 


yet in some cases, more immediate relief ha¥ 
been procured from the application of Goulard’s 
cerate, or the unguentum nutritum; and a weak 
Solution of saccharum saturni has sometimes 
been of service. 

In very severe burns, if not accompanied with 
loss of flesh, the application of alkohol, brandy, 
or other distilled spirits, or oil of turpentine, 
has of late been strongly recommended ; and 
we have ourselves known it to be accompanied 
with the very best effects, We cannot enter into 
the rationale of this success, though, had we 
time, we flatter ourselves we could readily ex- 
plain it. When there is much loss of substance, 
the wound should be first covered over with 
finely powdered chalk, and then moistened with 
the preceding applications ; and the parts affect- 
ed should be thus kept constantly moist, and 
not suffered to become harsh and dry. 

When burns are occasioned by the explosion 
of gunpowder, some of the grains of the powder 
are apt to be forced into the skin, At first they 
produce much irritation; and if they are not 
removed, they commonly leave marks which 
remain during life. They should, therefore, 
be picked out as soon as possible after the ac- 
cident; and to prevent inflammation, as well 
as to dissolve any power which may remain, the 
parts afflicted should be covered, for a day or 
two, with emollient poultices. In other respects, 
injuries of this sort are to be treated like any 
other kind of burns.--When burnt parts are con- 
tiguous to each other, they are apt to adhere, 
To prevent this, pledgits covered with any pro- 
per dressing ought to be inserted between them 
during the course of the cure. Ulcers arising 
from burns are apt to become soft and fungous, 
and to rise above their natural level, When this 
is observed, the emollient ointments, which ma 
have been previously used, should be laid aside, 
and those of a moderately astringent nature ap- 
plied. Gentle compression with a roller is also 
of particular service, Advantage is likewise de- 
rived from saturnine washes, &c. One of the 
best ointments, in such cases, is the common 
calamine cerate. ‘These will commonly answer 
the purpose: but when they prove insuflicient, 
burnt alum, blue vitriol, or even lunar caustic, 
may be necessary, 


- Cuaprer Iii. Ulcers, 


An ulcer is a chronic solution of continuity in 
any of the seft parts of the system discharging 
unhealthy pus, ichor, or sanies. They often 
proceed from wounds or contusions improper! 
treated, or occurring in a morbid habit of body ; 
and sometimes from morbid habit alone without 
any external injury. It is called callous, if the 
lips of the wound be thick and indurated ; sinu- — 
ous, if it spread into lurking hollows or chan- 
nels; and carious, if it be connected with a 
diseased and neighbouring bone, 

in the callous form, the sore becomes foul, 
and discharges a nasty thin ichor, the edges of _ 
it, in process of time, tuck in, and, growing 
skinned and hard, give it the name of a callous 
ulcer ; which, as long as the edges continue in — 
that state, must necessarily be prevented from 
healing, But weare not immediately to destroy — 
the lips of it, in expectation of a sudden cure ; 
for while the malignity of the ulcer remains, 
which was the occasion of the callosity, the new 
lips will be subject to a relapse of the same kind, 
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however often the-externdl surface of them be 


destroyed: we are to endeavour to bring the 
body of the ulcer into a disposition to recover by 
other methods. It semetimes happens to poor 
laborious people, who have not been able to 
afford themselves rest, that lying a-bed will in 
a short time give a diversion to the humours of 
the part, and the callous edges, softening, will 
without any great assistance shoot out a ci- 
eatrix, when the ulcer is grown clean and filled 
with good flesh. The effect of a salivation is 
generally the same; and even an issue some- 
times disposes a neighbouring ulcer to heal. 
But though callosities be frequently softened by 
these means, yet when the surface of the ulcer 
begins to yield thick matter, and little granula- 
tions of red flesh shoot up, it will be proper to 
quicken nature by destroying the edges of it, if 
they remain hard. The manner of doing this 
is by touching them a few days with the lunar 
caustic, or lapis infernalis. Some choose to cut 
them off with a knife: but this is very painful, 
and not more efficacious. When the lips do not 
iuck down close to the ulcer, but hang loose over 
it, as in some venereal buboes, the easiest me- 
thod is to cut them off with the scissars. 

. To digest the ulcer, or to procure good matter 
from it when in a putrid state, there are an in- 
finity of ointments invented; but the basilico 
flavum, alone, or softened down sometimes with 
turpentines, and sometimes mixed up with. 
diferent proportions of red precipitate, seems to 
serve the purpose of bringing an ulcer to cicatri- 
gation as well as any of the others. When the 
ulcer is incarned, the cure may be finished as in 
other wounds: or if it do not cicatrise kindly, it 
may be washed with aq. calcis, or aq. phag. or 
dressed with a pledgit dipt in tinct. myrrhw: and 
if excoriations are spread round the ulcer, they 
may be anointed with sperm. cet. ointment, or 
any other soft eintment. , 

The red precipitate has of late years acquired 
the credit it deserves for the cure of ulcers; but, 
by falling into general use, is very often unskil- 
fully applied: when nixed with the basilicon, or, 
what is nearer, a cerate of wax and oil, it is 
most certainly a digestive, since it hardly ever 
fails to make the ulcer yield a thick matter in 
twenty-four hours, whieh discharged a thin one 
before the application of it. 

If the ulcer produce a spongy flesh, sprouting 
very high above the surface, it will be necessary 
to destroy it by some of the escharoties, or the 
knife. This fungus differs very much from that 
belonging to healing wounds, being more emi- 
nent and lax, and generally in one mass; 
whereas the other is in litile distinct protuber- 
ances. It approaches often towards a cancer- 
ous complexion, and when it rises upon some 
glands, sometimes actually degenerates into a 
cancer, When these excrescences have arisen in 
venereal ulcers, escharotics should be applied. 
Those in use are the vitriol, the lunar caustic, 
the lapis infernalis, and more generally the red 
precipitate powder. ; 

- [tis but seldom that these inveterate funguses 
appear on an ulcer; but it is very usual for those 
of amilder kind torise, which may often be made 
to subside by pressure and the use of mild escha- 
rotics: however, if the aspect of the sore be 
white and smooth, a8 happens in ulcers accom- 
panied with a dropsy, and often in young women 

with obstructions, it will answer no purpose to 

waste the excrescences until the constitution Js 


‘done with rest and proper care. 


repaired, when most probably they willsink with- 
out any assistance. In ulcers also, where the 
subjacent bone is carious, great quantities of 
loose flabby flesh will grow up above the level of 
the skin: but as the caries is the cause of the 
disorder, it will be in vain to expect a eure of 
the exerescence until the rotten part of the bone 
be removed; and every attempt with escharotics 
will be only a repetition of pain to the patient, 
without any advantage. 

When the pain and inflammation are excessive, 
bleeding and other evacuations will often be 
serviceable ; and above all things, rest and a 
horizontal position; which last circumstance is 
of so great importance to the cure of ulcers of the 
legs, that uniess the patient will conform to it 
strictly, the skill of the surgeon will often avail 
nothing: for as the indisposition of these sores 
is in some measure owing to the grayitation of 
the humours downwards, it will be much more 
beneficial to lie along than sit upright, though 
the leg be laid on a chair; since even ia this 
posture they will descend: with more fore 
than if the body was reclined. 

In ulcers of the legs, accompanied with varices 
or dilatations of the veins, the method of treat- 
ment will depend upon the other circumstances 
of the sore; for the varix can only be assisted 
by the application of bandage, which must be 
continued a considerable time after the cure. 
The neatest bandage is the laced stocking, which 
is particularly serviceable in this case; though 
also, if the legs be cedematous, or if, after the 
healing of the ulcers, they swell when the pa- 
tient quits his bed, it may be worn with safety 
and advantage. There are instances of one 
vein only being varicose; which, when it hap- 
pens, may be destroyed by tying it above and 
below the dilatation, as in an aneurism; but this 
operation should only be practised where the 
varix is large and painful. 

Ulcers of many years standing are very difficult 
of cure; and in old people the cure is often 
dangerous, frequently exciting au asthma, a 
diarrhea, or a fever, which destroys the pa- 
tient, unless the sore break out again: su that 
it is not altogether advisable to attempt the ab- 
solute cure in such cases: but only the reduc- 
tion of them into better order, and less compass, 
which, if they be not malignant, is generally 
The cure of 
those in young people may be undertaken with 
more safety; and in all cases of stubborn ulcers, 
the bark very copiously given, will be found of 
the utmost service. 

When an ulcer or abscess has any sinuses or 
channels opening and discharging themselves 
into the sore, they are called sinuous, ‘These 
sinuses, if they continue to drain a great while, 
grow hard in the surface of their cavity, and then 
are termed fistule, and the ulcer a fistulous 
ulcer; also, if matter be discharged from any 
cavity, as those of the joints, abdomen, Xe. the 
opening is called a sinuous ulcer or a fistula. 

The treatment of these ulcers depends upon a 
variety of circumstances. If the matter of the 
sinus be thick, strict bandage and compress will 
sometimes bring the opposite sides of the sinus to 
a reunion ; if the sinus grow turgid in any part, 
and the skin thinner, shewing a disposition to 
break, the matter must be made to push more 
against that part, by plugging it up with a tents 
and then a counter opening must be made, which 
proves often suflicient for the whole abscess, if 
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it be net afterwards too much tented, which locks 
up the matter and prevents the healing ; or too 
little, which will have the same effect: for 
dressing quite superficially does sometimes prove 
as mischievous as tents, and for nearly the same 
reason ; since suffering the external wound to 
contract into a narrow orifice before the internal 
one be inearned, does almost as effectually lock 
up the matter as atent. To preserve, then, a 
medium in these cases, a hollow tent of lead or 
silver may be kept in the orifice, which at the 
same time that it keeps it open, gives vent to the_ 
matter. The abscesses where ihe counter opening 
is made most frequenily are those of compound 
fractures, and the breast; but the latter do oftener 
well without dilatation than the former; though 
it must be performed in beth, if practicable, the 
whole Jength of the abscess, when after some 
trial the matter does net Jessen in quantity, and 
the sides of it grow thinner ; and if the sinuses 
be fistulous, no cure need be expected without 
dilatation. 
When an ulcer with loose rotten flesh dis- 
charges more than the size of it should yield, 
and the discharge is oily and stinking, in all 
probability the bone is carious; which may’ 
easily be distinguished by running the probe 
through the flesh : and if se, it is called a carious 
ulcer. The cure of these ulcers depends princi- 
pally upon the removal of the rotten part of the 
bone, without which it cannot heal. | Those 
caries which happen from the matter of abscesses 
lying too long upon the bone, are most likely to 
recover: those of lues venerea very often do 
well, because that distemper fixes ordinarily 
upon the middle and ouiside of the densest bones, 
which admit of exfoliation ; but those produced 
by scrophula, where the whole extremities of 
the spongy parts of the bone are affected, are 
exceedingly dangerous. All enlarged bones are 
not necessarily carious; and there are ulcers 
sometimes on the skin which covers them, which 
do not communicate with the bene, and conse- 
quently do well without exfoliation: nay, it 
Sometimes happens, though the case be rare, 
‘that, in young subjects particularly, the bones 
will be carious to such a degree, as to admit a 
probe almost through the whole substance of 
them ; and yet afterwards admit of a cure, with- 
out any notable exfoliation. é 
The method of treating an ulcer with caries, 

is by applying a caustic of the size of the scale 
of the bone which is to be exfoliated; and after 
having laid it bare, to wait till the carious part 
can without violence be separated, and then 
heal the weund. In order to quicken the ex- 
foliation, there have been several applications 
devised ; but that which has been most used in 
all ages, is the actual eautery, with which sur- 
geons burn the naked bone every day, or every 
other day, to dry up, as they say, the moisture, 
and by that means procure the separation : but 
as this practice is never of great service, and 
always cruel and painful, it is now pretty much 
exploded. Indeed, from considering the ap- 
pearance of a wound, when a'seale of bone is 
taken out of it, there is little doubt that burn- 
ing retards rather than hasiens the separation ; 
for as every scale of a carious bone is flung off by 
new fiesh generated between it and the sound 
bone, whatever would prevent the growth of 
these granulaiions would also in'a degree pre- 
vent the exfoliation ; which must certainly be the 
effect ofa red-hot iron applied so close to‘it, - 


' Some caries of the bones are so very shallow, 
that they crumble insensibly away, and the 
wound fills up; but when the bone will neither’ 
exfoliate nor admit of granulations, it will be’ 
proper to scrape it with a rugine, or perforate: 
it in many points with a convenient instrument’ 
down to the quick. In scrophulous cases, the’ 
bones of the carpus and tarsus are often affected ;- 
and from their sponginess they are seldom cured ; ” 
so that when these, or indeed the extremities of: 
any of the bones, are carious through their sub-° 
stance, it is advisable to amputate ; though there: 
are instances in the scrophula, but more especi-* 
ally in critical abscesses, where, after long dress- 
ing down, the splinters, and sometimes the 
whole substance, of the small bones, have work-- 
ed away, and a healthy habit of body coming on, ’ 
the ulcer has healed; but these are so rare, that * 
no great dependence is to be. laid en such an 
event. The dressings of carious bones, if they 
are stinking, may be dossils dipt in the tineture >. 
of myrrh ; otherwise those of dry lint are easiest, 
and keep down the edges of the ulcer better than 
any other gentle applications. . 


CHapreR TV. Contusions and Sprains. 


‘ When the small vessels are broken by a blow 
with any hard instrument without penetrating 
the skin, at the same time that the solid fibres: 
of the part are crushed, the injury is termed a’ 
coniuston: and when at the same time the skin is’ 
broken, it is termed a contused and lacerated wound ; 
because in this case the parts are not fairly divid-: 
ed as with a knife, but torn asunder, or violently: 


stretched ; and when the muscles or ligaments. - 


are wrenched by sudden viclence, the injury is’ 
called a sprain. 

Contusions of the integuments and muscles: 
produce pain, swelling, and inflammation, and 
these, in some cases, may extend to a consider- 
able degree ; but in general they are less violent 
than what take place in cases of sprains of 
ligaments or tendons; for in these there is fre- 
quently a total loss of motion for many weeks, 
and sometimes for years, if proper attention be 
not paid. An effusion of fluids always succeeds 
the injury, which seems to be, fer the most part,’ 
of a serous nature, as ihe skin usually retains. 
its natural colour; sometimes the tumefied parts 
are of a deep red, or leaden colour, owing to 
a rupture of some vessels conveying red blood. 

In the treatment of contusions and sprains, 
iwo circumstances require attention. 1, Toendea- 
vour to prevent the swelling as far as is practica- 
ble; 2. ‘To employ those remedies afterwards 
which are known to be most powerful in pre- 
venting or removing inflammation. In contu- 
sions of the cellular substance, and even of the 
muscles, the effused fluids are commonly soon 
absorbed ; but in sprains of the tendons or liga- 
ments, a very troublesome, painful thickness of 
the injured parts is apt to continue for a great 
length of time, and in some instances even for. 
life. 

It is necessary, therefore, to obviate these 
symptoms as soon as possible; and for this pur- 
pose, cold astringent applications, as water, 
vinegar, &c. are most coinmonly used. Others 
again, with a view to relax the parts fully, make 
use of water as hot as the patient can bear it. 
By immersing the injured part in these immedi- 
ately after the injury is received, the effusion — 
will be at least diminished. When the pain is 
excessive, opiates become necessary, In sprains: 
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ef tendinous parts, recovery is often a work of 
many months. . 


Cuaprer V. Compressions and Concussions. 


The first of these is often, and the last always 
the result of external violence. ‘They sometimes 
occur joinily, and sometimes separately. There 
is no organ that may not be seriously injured by 
either of these affections: but, perhaps, the 
severest sufferers are the kidneys, the stomach, 
and the brain. Bloody urine and ischury are 
frequent symptoms of the first; loecai agony, 
fainting, and at times instantaneous death, are 
attendants upon the second ; and it is a curious 
fact that, if blood be drawn from the arm in the 
last case, it exhibits the same absence of coagu- 
kum or collapse as when death is produced by a 
stroke of lightning. j 

he terms, however, are more usually ap- 
plied to the ergan of the brain, in consequence 
of its being far more frequently the seat of these 
kinds of injury. 

When the brain is compressed, a set of symp- 
toms ensue exiremely dangerous, though some- 
times they do not make their appearance till after 
a considerable interval. But at whatever time 
they appear, they are uniformly of the same 
kind, and are in general as follow: drowsiness, 
giddiness, and stupefaction, dimness of sight, 
dilatation of the pupil; and, where the injury 
done to the head is great, there is commonly a 
discharge of blood from the eyes, nose, and ears. 
Sometimes the fractured bone can be discovered 
through the integumenis, at others it cannot. 
There is an irregular and oppressed pulse, and 
snoring or apoplectic stertor in breathing. ‘here 


' js likewise nausea and vomiting, with an in- 


voluntary discharge of feces and urine. Among 
the muscles of the extremities and other parts, 
there is loss of voluntary motion, convulsive 
tremors in some parts of the body, and patsy in 
others, especially in that side of the body which 
is opposite to the injured part of the head. 

Some of the milder of these symptoms, as ver- 
tigo, stupefaction, and a temporary loss of sen- 
sibility, are frequently induced by slight biows 
upon the head, but commonly soon disappear, 
either by rest alone, or by the means to be after- 
wards pointed out. But when any other symp- 
toms ensue, such as dilatation of the pupils, and 
especially when much blood is discharged from 
the eyes, nose, and ears, and that there is an 
involuntary discharge of feces and urine, it 
may be reasonably concluded that compression 
of the brain is induced. f 

The cavity of the cranium, in the healthy 
and natural state, is every-where completely 
filled by the brain ; whatever therefore diminishes 
that cavity will produce a compression of the 
brain. : 

The causes producing such a diminution may 
be of various kinds, as fracture and depression 
of the bones of the cranium ; the forcible Intro- 
duction of any extraneous body into the cavity 
of the cranium ; effusion of blood, serum, pus, 
or any other matter; the thickness of ihe bones 
of the cranium in certain diseases, as in flues 
venerea, rickets, or spina ventosa; or water 
collected in hydrocephalous cases. ‘The first set 
of causes shali be considered in their order. The 
four last belong to the province of the phy- 
sician. 
_..By cencussion of the brain is meant such an 
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injury from external violence:as either obstructs 
or destroys its functions without leaving behind 
it such marks as to allow its nature to be as- 
certained by dissection. , 

Most of the symptoms attending compression 
of the brain, eceur also in concussion ; but in a 
compressed state of the brain they are more per-) 
manent. There is no discharge of blood from 
the eyes, nose, or ears, which frequently happens 
in compression ; and instead of that apoplectie 
stertor in breathing which accompanies compres- 
sion; the patient seems to be in a sound and 
natural sleep. The pulse is irregular and slow 
in compression, and grows stronger and fuiler by 
blood-letting ; but in concussion it is weaker, 
being soft and equal, and sinks by blood-letting. 
There are besides convulsions in compressions, 
which are not observed in a state of concussion. 
The symptoms arising from concussion come on 
immediately after the injury is received, - IW 
the vielent degrees of these, the patient remains 
quite insensible; the pupils are much dilated, 
and do not contract though the eyes be exposed 
to ihe strongest iight. 

In more violent symptoms, especially when 
the patient is rendered insensible, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to distinguish between concus- 
sion and depression; for symptoms which have 
been supposed to arise entirely from concussion 
have, after death, been found to be owing to 
extravasation or andiscovered fracture; and ex- 
travasation has been blamed, when, on dissec- 
tion, not the least morbid appearance could be 
discovered, 

In concussion, the pulse will frequently sink 
and become feeble, even after the discharge of 
eight or ten ounces of blood: in doubtful. cases, 
thereforé, blood-letting should be practised with 
great caution. If the pulse become fuller and 
stronger, after discharging a modérate quantity, 
if the blood appear sizy, and especially if the 
patient become more sensible, it may be con- 
cluded that the symptoms depend upon extrava- 
sation, depression of the skull, or some degree 
of inflammation ; and as long as advantage seems 
to be derived from biood-letting, we may repeat 
it: but if, upon drawing a few ounces of blood, 
the pulse become feeble, and especially if along 
with this the patient become more weakly, 
we should immediately desist from any farther 


evacuation of blood; and in place of it we ought 


to vive such remedies as may support and 
strengthen the patient: cordials ought to be 
given internally, and stimulants applied exter- 
nally. Warm wine should be given ia proportion 
to the degree of debility induced ; the patient, 
who is apt, in this case, to become cold, should 
be kept warm by proper coverings; a blister 
ought to be put to all that part of the head ‘in 
which the skin has not been injured; sinapis 
should be applied to the feet; gentle laxatives 
are.useful, and shou'd be regularly given, so as 
to keep the body open. If the patient cannot 
swallow wine in sufficient quantity, volatile 
alkali, ardent spirits, and other cordials of a 
stimulating kind, should be given.. In concus- 
sions of the brain, some have recommended the 
use of opiates, but other practitioners consider 
it as hurtful in ihe early stages of the disorder, 
and are of opinion that even wine and other 
cordials ought to be given with some degree of 
caution. Issues, or the frequent repetitions of 
blisters to the different paris of the head and 
neck, by which an almost constant stimulus is 
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preserved, are much recommended. When pa- 
tients are recovering from accidents of this kind, 
a liberal use of bark, steel, and mineral waiers, 
&c. have sometimes been of service. When the 
stomach is loaded, gentle vomits hecome, neces- 
sary ; and white vitriol is reckoned the best in 
such cases. When much languor, inactivity, and 
loss of memory continue, electricity long ap- 
plied has been attended with advantage. This 
remedy, however, would be hurtful where any 
symptoms of compression or inflammation of the 
brain are present. - bese 


PART I. 
Divistron If. 


HARD PARTS. 


This portion of our treatise will necessarily 
include 
Cuaprerl. Luvrations. 
IT, Fractures. 
IIT. Amputations. 
a——— ITV. Bandages. 


CHarPreR lI. Luzations. 


Section I. Luxations ix general. 


A bone is said to be luxaied when that part of 
it forming a joint is moved out of its place. 
When the bene is forced entirely out of its 
cavity, the luxation is termed complcte; when 
this is not the case, it is partial or incomplete. 
When there is also a wound of the soft parts 
communicating with the joint, it is called a com- 
pound, and when there is no wound, a szmple 
luxation. 

The common symptoms of a dislocated bone 
are, inability to move the injured limb; pain, 
tension, deformity in the part affected; and 
sometimes inflammation, subsultus tendinum, 
and fever: and these three last are greatest in 
partial dislocations. The swelling which first 
appears is always inflammatory; but afterwards 
a secondary swelling comes en, seemingly cede- 
matous, and probably owing to the pressure of 
the lymphatics by the dislocated bone. 

In judging of the practicability of reducing a 
luxation, we ought to attend to its nature and 
extent, the other circumstances with which it 
may be complicated, and the length of time which 
it has continued. When a bone is only partially 
dislocated, it is evident that it may ke reduced 
with much more ease and certainty than where 
it is completely displaced. It is evident also 
that fracture attending dislocation must render 
reduction much more difficult and uncertain. 
Indeed, when both the bones forming the joint 
are broken, there is the greatest hazard of its 
remaining stiff during life, even when the 
greatest attention has been paid. Luxated bones 
are most easily reduced immediately after they 
are displaced ; the difficulty indeed of reducing 
them is generally proportional to the time that 
has intervened since ‘the accident happened. 
When a bone has been some time lodged among 
the contiguous muscles, it forms a socket for 
itself, and is firmly grasped by the surrounding 
soft parts. ‘The cavity too, from which it was 
dislodged, may be partiaily filled with some of 
the surrounding soft parts, or at least diminish- 
ed by the constant action of the contiguous mus- 
cles-on its cartilaginous brim. Dissections, 
however, show, that inspissated synovia does not, 


as was formerly suppesed, fill up this cavity. 
In delicate constitutions and advanced periods 
of life, when the muscles give little resistance, 
dislocations are more easily reduced than in the 
vigour of youth or in robust constitutions. 

¥n the treatnient, we ought, 1. 'To reduce the 
dislocation with as much ease and expedition as 
possible; 2, Retain the bone in its situation till 
the parts have recovered, their tone; and, 3. 
Obviate all uneasy sympioms. 

. 1. When the surrounding skin and muscles 
are much contused and inflamed, we should en- 
deavour to remove the inflammation by local 
bleeding, saturnine applications, and laying the 
limb in an easy posture, before we aitempt te 
reduce the bone, as considerable injury may be 
done by stretching a limb while the parts sur- 
rounding the joint are inflamed. The upper 
part of the limb should be kept steady while the 
surgeon endeavours to replace the under bone, 
which alone is commonly displaced. This is 
not easily done; for the contractile power of the 
muscles acts strongly against every attempt, and 
not only draws it beyond the contiguous bone 
against which it should be placed, but frequently 
forces it out of its natural situation, and fixes 
it firmly in some neighbouring cavity, from 
which it is with difiiculty removed. To prevent 
this resistance as much as possible, the muscles 
ought te be put into astate of relaxation. [f 
this is properly dene, the force necessary for re- 
ducing a luxated bone may generally be obtained 
from assistants alone ; sometimes, however, ma- 
chinery is. required, and various instruments 
have been invented for this purpose. Freke’s 
machine is the most generally used. The force 
ought always to be applied in a gradual manner, 
and to the dislocated bone alone, and not te any 
more distant parts of the limb. After the end 
of the dis!ocated bone is brought into a line with 
that to which it is opposed, the reduction is 
easily completed either by the action of the mus~- 
cles alone, or, if that is not sufficient, by gentle 
pressure. 

2. After the reduction there is seldom any 
difficulty in retaining the bone in its place, un- 
less it has often been dislocated before. All that 
is necessary is to place the limb in a relaxed 
posture, and to support the bone with a bandage 
till the parts have,recovered their tone. 

3. The most urgent symptoms which accom- 
pany dislocations are, pain, inflammation, and 
swelling, These usually abate soon after the 
reduction. If any degree of inflammation remain, 
the use of leeches is the best remedy.. 

When dislocated bones are accompanied with 
fracture near the joint, the fracture must be al- 
lowed to heal befare reduction be attempted. 
This, however, is not always necessary in very 
small bones, as those of the fingers. When the 
fracture is at a distance from the joint, the dis- 
location may generally be reduced immediately. 
Compound luxations are to be treated nearly as. 
compound fractures. After the bene is replaced, 
leeches should be applied to abate the inflamma~ 
tion; after which the sore should be dressed 
with Goulard’s cerate, or any other mild oint- 
ment, and the pain moderated by opiates and a 
low regimen: care ought also to be taken that 
no matter lodge about the joint. When luxa- 
tions are produced by tumours or collections of 
matter in the neighbourhood of the joints, they 
may be considered as incurable: when they pro+ 
ceed from too great a relaxation of the ligaments 
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and tendons of the joint, ihe bone can hardly be 
prevented from being now and then displaced ; 
but the inconvenience may be somewhat obviated 
by supporting the limb with a proper bandage, by 
the use of the cold bath, and by electricity. 


Suction IL, Luxations of the Bones of the Head and 
- Neck. 


If the bones of the cranium be separated by 
external injury, all that can well be done is, to 
support the parts by a bandage, to prevent in- 
flammation, to keep the patient quiet, and ina 
proper posture during the cure. The bones of 
the nose are seldom luxated without fracture : 
when they are, the injury is easily discovered 
by the touch. Wien one of the bones is driven 
inwards, it may be raised and reduced by push- 
ing a tube of a proper size, and covered with 
soft lint, into the nostril; which may be after- 
wards retained till there is no danger of the bone 
being again displaced. If the bone be luxated 
outwards, it may be reduced by the fingers, and 
retained by a double-headed roller. The lower 
jaw is luxated most frequently when the mouth 
is opened widely; it can only take place for- 
‘wards and downwards, which are least sur- 
rounded by the neighbouring parts: both sides 
are generally luxated at once; and in that case 
the mouth is opened wide, the chin thrown for- 
wards and towards the breast. When only one 
side is dislocated, the mouth is distorted, and 
widest on the sound side of the jaw, which is 
drawn a little towards the contrary side. The 
patient should be seated, and his head support- 
ed, ‘fhe surgeon should push his thumbs, pro- 
tected by a covering of strong leather, as far as 
‘possible between the jaws, and then with his 
fingers, applied on the outside of the angle of 
the jaw, endeavour to bring it forward till it 
move a little from its situation. He should then 
press it forcibly down, and the condyles will im- 
mediately slip into their place. The thumbs 
ought to be instantly withdrawn, as the patient 
is apt to bite them involuntarily. The patient 
should for some time avoid much speaking or 
opening his mouth wide. 

When the head is luxated, it commonly falls 
forwards on the breast, the patient is instantly 


_deprived of sense and motion, and soon dies if, 


the luxation be not quickly reduced. In reduc- 
ing the luxation, the patient should be placed on 
the ground, and supported by an assistant: the 
surgeon standing behind, should gradually pull 
up the head, while the shoulders are pressed 
down by the assistant till the bones are brought 
into their place, which is “known by a sudden 
erack or noise: if the patient be not dead, he 
immediately recovers his faculties, at least in 
some measure. He should then be put to bed 
with his head elevated and retained in one pos- 
ture. He should lose a quantity of blood, and 
live for some time on a low diet, 


Section TEL. Lwaations of the Spine, Os Coccygisy 
Clavicle, and Ribs. 


_ The vertebrae are sometimes partially, but 
hardly ever completely, dislocated without frac- 
ture. When they occur, high up, they are at- 
tended with the same symptoms as dislocation 
‘of the head: when farther down, besides dis 
‘tortion of the spine, paralysis ensues of every 
part of the body situated under the luxated 
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bone; there is commonly also either a total sup- 

pression of urine, or it is discharged involun- 

tarily together with the feces. As luxations of. 
this kind are generally owing to falls or violent 
blows, the displaced vertebra is driven either 
forwards or to one side; it is therefore very dif- 
ficult to reduce it.. The best, as well as the 
Simplest method, is to lay the patient on his 
face over a cylindrical body, as a large cask, and 
at the same time to attempt to replace the bone 
with the fingers, Ifthe bone be very much dis- 
placed, there is very little reason to hope for 
success, ‘The os coccygis is more liable to dis- 

location than any other part of the spine. It is 
sometimes forced outwards in laborious births. 
This is discovered by the great pain which is felt 
at the connection of the os coccygis with the sa- 
crum, and by the bone appearing to be displaced 

when examined. It may generally be easily re- 

duced by pressure with the fingers. The best 

support afterwards is a compress, with the T 

bandage. When the coccyx is luxated inwardly, 

the patient complains of severe pain, tenesmus, 

and a sense of fulness in the rectum ; the feces 

are passed with difficulty, and in some cases a 

suppression of urine takes place. The injury is 

easily discovered by introducing the finger into 

the anus. In this case the bone should be press- 

ed outwards, by introducing the fore and middle 

fingers of one hand dipped in oil into the rectum, 

and supporting the parts which correspond with 

it externally till the reduction is accomplished. 

Dislocations of these bones are apt to excite in- 

flammation, which often terminates in dangerous 

abscesses; it ought therefore to be guarded 

against by every means in our power. 

The clavicle is most frequently luxated at its 
junction with the sternum ; because the violence 
which produces the injury is generally applied to 
the shoulder. The luxation is discovered by 
pain in the part, by the projection of the bone, 
and by the immobility of the shoulder. Ii is 
easily reduced by pushing the bone into its 
place with the fingers, while an assistant draws 
back the arms and shoulders. It is not so easy 
to retain the bone in its place. When it is the 
inner extremity of the clavicle which has been 
dislocated, the shoulder should be kept in its 
natural situation, neither raised nor depressed : 
the fore arm should be supported, as should also 
the head and shoulders, and a moderate pressure 
should be made upon the displaced end ef the bone. 
For this purpose the machine lately invented by 
Mr. Park of Liverpool answers best. But when 
the outer extremity of the clavicle has been dis- 
located, the shoulder must be considerably raised, 
the arm supported in a sling, and the bone kept 
in its proper situation by a small compress 
placed over its end, and secured by a roller 
forming the figure 8; or it may be retained by 
the machine above mentioned. The bandage 
ought to be retained for a considerable time. 

Luxations of the ribs are exceedingly rare. 
The symptoms are nearly the same with those 
arising trom fracture, only that the pain is more 
severe at the articulation, and that no other 
spot but that will yield to pressure. All that 
can be done is to bend the body forward over a 
cask or some such body, in order to assist the 
viscera in pressing out the rib. Bandages are 
of little use. ‘The patient should be kept quiet, 
and fed on a low diet: inflammation should be 
prevented, and opiates given if he has a trouble- 
some cough. 
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Seerton LY. Luvation of the Bones of the Superior 
Extremities. 


The head of the os humeri is most frequently 
dislocated forwards and downwards, sometimes 
downwards and backwards, but never upwards 
without a fracture of that part of the scapula 
which is placed above the joint. The luxation 
is discovered by the patient's inability to raise 
his arm, by violent pain attending the attempt, 


by the luxated arm being of a different length _ 


from the other, by the head of the humerus being 
felt out of its natural situation, while a vacuity 
is perceived under the acromion, and by the flat- 
ness of the injured joint, while the sound one 
has its natural fulness. When the luxation is 
of long standing, the whole arm is apt io become 
cedematous. 

Phe patient should be seated on a chair, and 
his body secured by a broad belt passed round it, 
and held by assistants. The elbow should be 
bent, in order to relax the muscles on the fore 
part ‘of the luxated joint. A firm leather belt 
four er five inches broad, with str6ng siraps, 
and: lined with flannel, is to be tied round the 
arm immediately above the elbow: assistants 
are to extend the arm gradually, by pulling 
these straps, while another assistant draws 
back the scapula. The surgeon stands on the 
outside of the arm, directs the assistants, and 
varies the direction of the extension, according 
to the situation of the head of the bone. As soon 
as the head of the bone has cleared the brim of 
the socket, the muscles draw it into its place, a 
crack is heard, the patient. is relieved, and the 
anterior part of the shoulder acquires iis usual 
fuiness. 

Various other methods of extending the arm 
have been proposed in difficult cases; as, sus- 
pending the patient by the luxated arm over the 
step of a jadder or the top of a door, raising 
him up by the arm with ropes running over 
pulleys fixed in the cieling ofaroom, &c. The 
jerk produced by the body being suddenly raised 
and let down again on a feather bed, have some-~ 
times gueseeded when other means shane failed. 
A geniler method is to lay the patient on the 
floor, while two or three stout men standing on 
a table lay hold of him by the arm and pull him 
up. But all these methods are in danger of 
lacerating the soft parts by the suddenness with 
which the force is applied, and even sometimes 
of breaking the end of the humerus if it be press- 
ed against the neck of the scapula. Mr. Freke’s 
improvement on the ambeée of Hippocrates has 
been considered as the best machine for extend- 
ing the arm. But machinery is very seldom ne- 
cessary; eyen cases of long standing may by 
proper management be reduced by means of as- 
sistanis, providing reduction be at all practica- 
ble. inflammation after the operation should 
be obviated by the usual remedies. if the bone 
be apt to step out again, which sometimes hap- 
pens afier repeated dislocations, the arm should 
be supported in a sling tillthe paris have recover- 
ed their tone. Blisters, friction, stimulating 
medicines applied to the shoulder, and cold 
water poured on it, have sometimes been useful 
in restoring the strength of the joint. 

Luxations at the elbow most commonly happen 
upwards and backwards ; and then the fore-arm 
is shortened, the end of the ulna projects be- 
hind, and is higher than usual, while the ex- 


tremity of the humerus tan be felt in the bend 
of the elbow. Whe surgeon should take hold of 
the wrist with one hand, and the uppet part of 
the fore-arm (which is.to be moderately bent) 
with the other, and gradually pull the top of 
the fore-arm downwards, while at the same time 
he inereases the curvature of ihe elbow to disen- 
gage the ends of the bones fromeach other, He 
should then pull the bones forward into their 
Siiuation. When the luxation happens upwards 
and forwards, it should be reduced while the 
armis extended. After the reduction, the mus- 
cles of the fore-arm should be kept relaxed by 
bending the elbow a litle till the parts have re- 
covered their tone. When the bones of the fore- 
arm are dislocated from each other, which hap- 
pens most frequently at the wrist, the rotatory 
motion of the hand is desiroyed. After the re- 
duction, the bones shouid be bound together by 
a tight flannel roller, or a couple of splints should 
be applied along the fore-arm, and tue arm sup- 
ported in a sling. 

The bones of the wrist are not so often luxat- 


ed as might be expected from the smallness of 


their size. When they are, great swelling and 
pain ensues, and the motion of the joint is én- 


tirely destroyed. Great attention is necessary, — 


lest luxation should be mistaken for a sprain. 
The arm and hand should be supparted by as- 
sistants, but not stretched ; and then the bones 
should be pushed into their place, and after- 
wards retained by proper bandages and splints. 
The bones of the metacarpus, when they happen 
to be dislocnted, which is very seldom, are to 
be reduced in the same manner. Dislocations 
of the thumb or fingers are easily discovered. To 
reduce them, an assistant should hold the pha- 
lanx frem which the dislocation happened, 
while the surgeon endeavours to elevate the 
bone from the one contiguous to it, and te 
pass it into its place. 


Secrion V. Luaations of the Bones of the Inferior Ex 
tremities. 


From the great strength of the hip joint, it 
was formerly believed that the head of the thigh- 
bone was never luxated by external violence ; 
but itis now known that it happens by no means 
unfrequently. The ball, in starting from its 
socket, gener ally passes forwards and downwards 

into the foramen thyroideum. When this happens, 
the limb is considerably lengthened, the head of 
the bone is lodged near the under and fore part 
of the pelvis, the large trochanter is observed on 
the fore part of the thigh, a vacancy is perceived 
where the head of the bone and the trochanter 
should be, and the toes are turned outwards. 
When the bone is dislocated upwards and back- 
wards, the limb is shortened, the great trochanter 
higher than usual, the knee and foot turned in- 
wards. When it is dislocated upwards and for- 
wards, the leg is shortened, the ball of the bone 
is felt on the os pubis in the groin, and the great 
trochanter on the upper and lower part of the 
thigh ; a vaeancy is discovered in the correspond- 
ing part of the hip; the knee and toes are turn- 
ed outwards. When the ball slips downwards 


.and backwards, the leg is lengthened, the toes 


turned inwards, and the creat irochanter is 
lower than that of the other limb. If the ball 
slip directly downwards, the leg is lengthened, 
but the knee and toes keep nearly their natural 
situation. 
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It is sometimes difficult to distin- a 
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guish between luxation and fracture of the neck 
ofthe bone. In fractures the bone is most fre- 
quently pushed upwards, and the leg shortened, 
the knee and point of the toes are turned inwards, 
and may be moved much more readily outwards 
and inwards than when the bone is dislocated. 

For reduction, the patient should be laid on a 
mattress on the sound side, and a wooden roller 
covered with several folds of flannel placed 
between his thighs, and fixed firmly by straps 
to the wall. A strong bandage of buf leather, 
or something similar, should be applied to the 
under end of the thigh, with straps fixed to it to 
make the extension. The trunk of the body 
should be properly secured, and the joint of the 
knee bent. The extension should be made at 
first gently, and increased gradually, while, at 
the same time, the thigh is made to rollin dif- 
ferent directions. When the extension is suffi- 
cient, two assistants should lay hold of the 
roller, and attempt to raise the bone; the ex- 
tending force should then be slackened, and the 
surgeon should push the head of the bone up- 
wards and outwards, while an assistant presses 
the knee forcibly inwards. The miscles them- 
selves will then commonty bring the bene into 
its place; and this is done with such a jerk and 
noise, that it is heard by the by-standers. If 
the reduction be not obtained, the extension 
mniust be repeated with greater force. Instead of 
the roller, a broad strap or table cloth is fre- 
quently used. ‘The limb should not be used for 
some time after reduction, and inflammation 
should be prevented by the proper remedies. 

The patella can neither be luxated upwards 
or downwards, without rupture of the tendons 
of the extensor muscles, or of the strong liga- 
ment which fixes it to the tibia ; but it may be 
luxaied to either side. The luxation produces 
jameness, and much pain on attempting to move 
the joint. In recent cases the injury is easily 
Giscovered; but when the surgeon is not called 
immediately, the swelling may be so great as to 
render it more difficult. For reduction, the 
limb should be kept extended ; the surgeon, by 
depressing the edge of the patella most distant 
from the joint, is enabled to raise the other, and 
push the bone into its place. 

It may be necessary to remain a day or two in 
hed till the knee recover its tone. Sometimes, 
after the bone has been displaced, returns of the 
same complaint hecome frequent, In such cases, 
proper machinery applied to the side of the tu- 
mour, where the bone is apt to start out, is used 
with advantage. 

From the size of the joint, and the great 
Strength ofihe ligaments, luxations of the tibia 
from the os femoris-rarely decur. When it does, 
it is easily discovered by the pain, lameness, and 
deformity of the limb. The patient should be 
laid on a table, ihe muscles relaxed, and the 
thigh secured: by assistants; the limb should 
then be extended, and the bones cleared of each 
ether, when they will be easily replaced. | After 
the reduction, the limb should remain for some 
time perfectly at rest; and inflammation, which 
is very apt to ensue, and is attended with very 
bad consequences, should be assiduously guarded 
against. _ 

_- Af the ankle joint be dislocated forwards, the 
fore part of the footis lengthened ; if backwards, 
the foot is shortened and. the héel lengthened 
(this is the most common variety) ; if to either 
wide, there is an uncommon vacancy, on the one 
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injury if equally supported. 


4 


side, anda promineney on the other. Disloca- 
tion, however, can hardly take place outwardly 
without fracture of the end of the fibula. 

For reduction, the limb should be firmly held 
by assistants, the muscles relaxed, and exten- 
sion made tiil the bones are cleared of each other, 
when the astragalus will easily slip into its 
place.—The same rules should be observed in 
reducing dislocations of the benes of tlre foot, 
Iuxations of the metatarsal bones and toes 
are reduced exactly in the same manner as the 
bones of ihe metacarpus and fingers. 


Cuapter IT. Fractures. 
Secrion I. Fractures in general. ° | 


The term. fracture is generally confined to 
such divisions in bones as are produced by ex- 
ternal injury. When the integuments remain 
sound, the fracture is called simple; when it 
communicates with a wound, it is called com- 
pound, Sides 
The general symptoms of fracture are pain, 
swelling, and tension in the contiguous parts, 
A grating Noise when the part’ is handied, dis- 
tortion, anda certain degree of loss of power 
in the injured part, accompany aimost every 
fracture, except when it runs longitudinally, 
and the divided parts are not completely separat- 
ed from each other, or when the fracture occurs 
in the cranium. Where there is only a single 
bone in a limb, a fracture is easily detected ; but 
where only one of two bones of a limb ‘has 
suffered, it is often difficult to judge with 'cer- 
tainty, especially if the contiguous soft parts he 
tense and painful before the practitioner is 
called. In that case, the opinion must be regu- 
lated, not only by the attendant symptoms, but, 
Ist, By the age and habit of the patient; for 
bones are more easily fractured in o!d than in 
young persons. Different diseases, too, induce 
brittleness of the bones, as the !ues venerea and 
sea-scurvy. 2d, By the situation of the part; 
for bones are more apt to be fractured in the 
solid parts of their bodies than towards their 
extremities, where they are more soft and pliant. 
3d, By the posture of the limb; for a weight 
may fracture a bone lying on an unequal sur- 
face, which it would have sustained without 
Fractures are 
sometimes attended with a great degree of echy- 
mosis, occasioned by the ends of the fractured 
bones wounding some of the contiguous blood- 
vessels. 

In giving a prognosis of fracture, various 
circumstances are to be attended to. Itis evident 
that small fractured bones are more easi’y healed 
than large ones, and that the fracture of the 
middle of a bone is not near so dangerous as near 
the extremity. A cure is effected much more 
readily in youth than in old age, and in good 
constitutions than in bad. We ought also to 
attend to the concomitant symptoms, and the 
injury which the neighbouring parts may have 
sustained. ‘The more moderate the symptoms, 
the more favourable our prognosis may be. 

The treatment of fractures consists of three par- 
ticulars ; replacement, retention, and obviating 
bad symptoms, / \ 

1. When bones are fractured directly across 
the parts, ihey are often very little moved from 


‘their natural situation ; but when the. fracture 


is oblique, they.are apt to pass over each other, 
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and to produce much uneasiness and deformity ; 
the contiguous muscles are severely injured, and 
the pain is aggravated by the slightest motion. 
The surgeon should put the limb into the best 
posture for relaxing ali the muscles connecied 
with it, according to the practice first introduced 
by Mr. Pott. Ifit be properly attended to, the 
ends of the bones will in general be easily re- 
placed. When any difficulty occurs, a small 
degree of extension may be made, taking care 
to keep the muscles as relaxed as possible. Much 
attention should be paid to replacing the bones 
properly, otherwise the limb will remain for ever 
after distorted. 

2. After the bones are replaced, the limb 
should be laid in the easiest posture, and the 
bones afterwards retained in their situation by 
proper compresses and bandages, not applied 
too tightly, till the cure be completed. The 
time necessary for this purpose depends on the 
size of the bone, the age and habit of the pa- 
tient, the steadiness with which the limb has 
been retained in its place, and the violence of 
the attending symptoms. 
sons, and under favourable circumstances, a 
fracture of the thigh bone, or of the bones of the 
leg, may be cured in two months; of the arm 
bone, or bones of the fore-arm, in six weeks ; 
of the ribs, clavicles, and bones of the hand, in 
three weeks. In infancy the cure will take a 
shorter, and in old age a longer, time than this. 

3. In simple fractures the inflammatory symp- 
toms generally subside in a few days. When 
they become worse, which is sometimes the case, 
astringent applications should be employed. If 
these fail, blood ought to be drawn from the 
parts affected. This is of so much advantage, 
that it ought never to be omitted where the sur- 
rounding soft parts are much injured. Friction, 
with emollient oils, warm bathing, the use of 
bath and other similar waters, aré also of much 
service. The limb sometimes puts on a clumsy 
appearance from an overgrowth of callus. When 
this tendency appears, ardent spirits and other 
astringents are consideréd as useful ; sometimes 
pressure on the part by a thin plate of lead fixed 
by a bandage may be advantageous. Many 
instances occur, however, where no remedies 
prove successful: the patient ought therefore to 
be acquainted beforehand with the probable 
event, to prevent unpleasant reflections after- 
wards. 

_ Sometimes the ends of the bone remain loose 
Jong after they might have been rennited. This 
may be owing to some constitutional disease, to 
the bones not being kept steadily in contact, to 
some of the soft parts getting in between them, 
or to the bone being broken in different places, 
and the intermediate fractures being too small 
to adhere. Pregnancy has also been mentioned 
asacause. By removing these obstructiens, a 
perfect union may in recent cases be accomplished. 
But where the case is of long standing, callus of 
the bones becomes so hard and smooth as to 
move with the ease of a joint, so that no advan- 
tage can be derived from laying them together, 
In that case, arrincision should be made through 
the soft parts, and a small portion of the ends 
of the bone removed with a saw. If this be pro- 
perly performed, nature will supply the defi- 
ciency. When small pieces of bone remain long 
loose, they should be extracted by making an 
opening. The intervention of muscles or other 
soft parts is known by the very severe pain and 


In middle-aged per- - 


tension, and by particular motions of the limi 
causing great pain and twitching of the muscles 
which move it; The limb should be put into all 
the variety of situation ; and if this does not suc- 
ceed, an opening must be made; and the soft 
parts removed. Sometimes in fractures blood- 
vessels are ruptured by the sharp spicule of the 
bone: this happens most commonly in compound 
fractures. When the effusion of blood is great, 
the part swells so much that it is necessary to 
lay it open, and to secure the divided vessels by 
a ligature. When the swelling is not great, the 
absorption of the blood is trusted to nature, 
When the blood remains long in contact with the 
fractured bone, it sometimes prevents the forma- 
tion of callus; the periosteum separates from @ 
considerable portion of the bone, and a thin fetid 
sanies is discharged at the wound, When this 
happens, no cure can be expected till the parts 
of the bone deprived of periosteum have exfo- 
liated, or have been separated by a saw. ; 

The preceding observations apply for the most 
part to fractures of the limbs. But there are 
many bones so peculiarly formed or situated, or 
a fracture in which produces such peculiar symp- 
toms, that it is necessary to notice them more par- 
ticularly; while even the bones of the limbs 
themselves require a difference of attention and 
management according to their situation. We 
shall next, therefore, follow them up as briefly 
as possible in their order. 


Section Il. Fractures of the Cramum. 


Fractures of the cranium have been differently 
distinguished by different authors ; but it seems 
sufficient to divide them into those attended 
with depression, and those which are not so. 

In fracture and depression of the eranium, the 
treatment ought to be, I. To discover the situa- 
tion and extent of the fracture. 2. To obviate 
the effects of the injury done to the brain, by 
raising or removing all the depressed parts of the 
bone. 3. To endeavour to complete the cure by 
proper dressings, and attention to the after- 
treatment. 

When the teguments corresponding to the in- 
jury done to the bone are cut or lacerated, and, 
as is sometimes the case, entirely removed, the 
state of the fracture is immediately discovered 5. 
but when the integuments of the skull remain 


entire, even though ihe general symptoms of 


fracture be present, there is sometimes much dif- 
ficulty in ascertaining tt. When, however, any 
external injury appears, particularly a tumor 
from a recent contusion, attended by the symp- 
toms already described, there can be no doubt 
of the existence of a fracture. But it sometimes 
happens that compression exists without the 
smaliest appearance of tumor. In such cases, 
the whole head ought to be shaved, when an in- 
flammatory spot may frequently be observed. 
Sometimes the place of the fracture has been. 
discovered by the patient applying the hand 
frequently on or near some particular part of the 
head. 

When the symptoms of a compressed brain are 


evidently marked, no time ought to be lost in 


setting about an examination of the state of the 
cranium, wherever appearances point out, or 
even lead us to conjecture, in what part a frac 
ture may be situated. For this purpose an inci« 
sion used formerly to be made instantaneously 
upon the spot through the integuments, and the 
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surface of the bone sufficiently exposed toe admit 
_ of a free examination. 

Upon the discovery of a fissure, and indeed in 
all cases of a fractured skull, and often in cases 
ef compression alone, Mr. Pott was accustumed 
to trepan. In modern practice, however, this is 
by no means done so commonly, either in our 
own country or in France. Abernethy, J. Bell, 
and Desauit, have jointly contended that even 
depression iiself is not always a sufficient indi- 
cation to warrant the application of the trephine ; 
and each of these excellent writers have advanced 
cases in proof that after the inflammatory symp- 
toms, the effects of concussion have been removed 
by a bold use of purging and an antiphlogistic 
regimen, the patient has dene well, and no incon- 
venience ensued from the depression. 

But though this is generally the case, it does 
at times happen, that the pressure in the brain, 
by a depressed portion of the bone, may render 
its elevation necessary. “ If,’ observes Mr. 
Abernethy, “ from a peculiar disposition of the 
brain to be affected by pressure, the torpor of that 
organ should continue; or if, after inflammation 
of the brain has taken place, the pressure should 
then appear to be particularly injurious, the ele- 
vation of the bone ought not, I think, to be de- 
ferred.’ 

if, after the application of the trephine, no 
mark of injury appear either in the outer or in- 
ner table in that part, or in the dura mater be- 
low it, and the symptoms of a compressed brain 
still continue, a fracture in some other part is to 
be suspected ; or that kind of fracture termed 
by practitioners counter fissure, where the skull is 
fractured and sometimes depressed on the oppo- 
site side to, or at a distance from, the part where 
the injury was received. This is fortunately not 
a very frequent occurrence, and has even been 
doubted by some ; but different instances of it 
have, beyond all question, been found. If there- 
fore the operation of the trephine have been per- 
formed, and no fracture be discovered, no extra- 
vasation appear on the surface of the brain ; and 
if blood-letting and other means usually em- 
ployed do not remove the symptoms of compres- 
sion, the operator is to search for a fracture on 
some other part. ‘The whole head should again 
be examined with much accuracy; and, by press- 
ing deliberately but firmly over every part of it, 
if the smallest degree of sensibility remains, the 
patient will shew signs of pain, either by moans 
or by raising his hands, when pressure is made 
over the fractured part. In this way fractures 
have been frequently detected, which might other- 
wise have been concealed. 

Having thus considered every thing prepara- 
tory to the operation of the trepan, we shall next 
point out the means best adapied for the removal 
or elevation of a depressed portion of the bone. 

The first thing to be done is, after shaving 

. the head, to make an incision as deep as the 
_ bone, and directly upon the course of the frac- 
ture.* 

The patient ought to be laid on a table, with 
a mattress under him, while his head is placed 
upon a pillow, and secured by an assistant. 
When the extent of the fracture has been deter- 
mined, and the bleeding from the incision stop- 
ped, the depressed bone is now to be elevated ; 
but previous to this it is necessary to search for 
detached pieces. Should any be-found, they 
ought to be removed by a pair of forceps adapted 
to this purpose. By the same instrument any 


splinters of bone which may-have been beater 
in may be removed ; but when a part of the bone 
is beaten in beyond the level of the rest of the 
cranium, as much of the pericranium is then to 
be removed by a raspatory as will allow the tre- 
phine to be applied; or, if the operator incline, 
for ihe sake of dispatch, he may use the trepan, 
which, however, though more expeditious, is 
much less safe in the application. 'The opera- 
tion indeed may be begun and finished with the 
trephine, while the trepan may perform the mid- 
die and principal part of the work. This part 
of the work is commenced by making a hole with 
the perforator deep enough to fix the central pia 
of the trephine, in order to prevent the saw from 
slipping out of its central course, till it has 
formed a groove sufficientiy deep to be worked 
steadily in; and then the pin is to be removed, 
If the bone be thick, the teeth of the saw must 
be cleaned now and then by the brush during 
the perforation, and dipped in oil as often as it 
is cleaned, which will considerably facilitate the 
motion, and render it more expeditious ; making 
it at the same time much less disagreeable to the 
patient, if hé pessess his senses. ‘That no time 
may be lost, the cperator ought to be provided 
with two instruments of the same size, or at least 
to have two heads which can be readily fitted to 
the same handle. aie ) 

After having made some progress in the opera 
tion, the groove ought to be frequently examined 
with a pick-tooth, or some such instrument, in 
order to discover its depth ; and if one side hap- 
pen to be deeper than the other, the operator 
ought to press more on that side which is shal- 
lowest. Precautions are more particularly ne- 
cessary when the operation is performed upon a 
part of the skull which is of an unequal thick- 
ness, especially after the instrument has passed 
the diploe. And though it be said by writers in 
general that the instrument may be worked 
boldly till it comes at the diploe (which is gene- 
rally known by the appearance of blood), yet the 
operator should be upon his guard in this point, 
examining from time to time if the piece be loose, 
lest through inadvertence the dura mater be 
wounded ; for in some parts of the skull there is 
naturally very little dipice, and in old subjects 
scarcely any. It ought likewise to be remem- 
bered, that the skulls of children are very thin. 
When the piece begins to yacillate, it ought to be 
snapped off with the forceps or levator ; for the 
sawing ought by no means to be continued till 
the bone be quite cut through, otherwise the in- 
strument may plunge in upon the brain, or at 
least injure the dura mater. 

When the skull is injured over a suture, and it 
is not thought adviseable to use the trephine, a 
perforation ought to be made on each side of the 
suture, especially in young subjects, in whom 
the dura mater adheres more strongly tlran in 
adults ; because there cannot be a free commu-~ 
nication between the one side and the other, on 
account of the attachment of that membrane to 
the suture. 

After the elevation of the depressed pieces, or 
the removal of those which are quite loose, the 
extraction of extraneous bodies, and the evacua~ 
tion of extravasated fluids, &c. the sore is to be 
dressed in the lightest and easiest manner; all 
that is necessary being to apply a pledget of fine 
scraped lint, covered with simple ointment, to 
that part of the dura mater which is laid bare by 
the trepan, or otherwise ; after which the edges 
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efthe scalp are to be brought together or nearly 
so, and another pledget laid along the whole 
course of the wound; a piece of fine soft linen 
is to be laid over all, and the dressings may be 
retained in their place by a common night-cap 
applied close to the head and properly fixed, — 

The patient is to be placed in as easy a posi- 
tion in bed as possible, with his head and shoul- 
ders elevated alittle more than ordinary. If the 
operation be attended with success, the patient 
will soon begin to shew favourable symptoms ; 
he will soon shew signs of increasing sensibility, 
and the original bad symptoms will gradually. 
disappear. After this he ought to be kept as 
quiet as possible ; proper laxatives are to be ad- 
ministered, ‘and such as may be least of a nau- 
seating nature. His food ought to simple and 
easy of digestion, and his drink of the most di- 
luent kind. If he complain of the wound being 
uneasy, an emollient poultice should be imme- 
diately applied, and renewed three or four times 
in the twenty-four hours. , By these means there 
will commonly be a free suppuration from the 
whole surface of the sore. 

Every time the wound is dressed, the purulent 
matter ought to wiped off with a fine warm 
sponge ; and if any degree of sloughiness take 
place on the dura mater or parts adjacent, it 
will then be completely separated. Granulations 
will begin to form, which will continue to in- 
crease till the whole arise to a level with the sur- 
face of the cranium. 'The edges of the sore are 
now to be dressed with cerate straps, and the 
rest of it covered with fine soft lint, kept gently 
pressed on by the night-cap properly tied. In 
this way the cure will go on favourably; luxu- 
riance of granulations will commonly be pre- 
vented ; the parts will cicatrize kindly ; and as 
all the skin has been preserved in meking the 
first incision, the cicatrix will be but little ob- 
served, 


Srctron III. Fractures of the Bones of the Face. 


Fractures of the nese may impede respiration? 
affect the speech ard sense of smelling, give rise 
to polypi and tedious ulcers, and may besides be 
dangerous from their vicinity to the brain. When 
any part of the bones of the nese has heen raised 
above the rest, it is to be pressed into its place 
with the fingers ; if it has been pushed into the 
nostril, it is to be raised with the end of a spatula 
or other similar instrument. If any portion be 
almost entirely separated from the rest, it should 
be removed ; but if it adheres with considerable 
firmness, it isto be replaced. If the bones, after 
being replaced, do not remain in their proper 
situation, they are to be retained either by tubes 
introduced into the nostrils, or by a deuble- 
headed roller, with proper compresses .as the 
case may require, Infiammation should be pre- 
vented by the proper remedies. 

‘Much care is necessary in replacing the frac- 
‘tured bones of the face, and in dressing them, in 
erder to prevent deformity. ‘The dressings may 
be retained by adhesive plasters.. Inflammation, 
by which the eyes, nose, or antrum maxillare, are 
apt to be injured, should be prevented. When 
matter collects in the antrum, it isto be removed 
by the methods already described. 

For replacing fractures of the lower jaw, the 
patient should be seated in a proper light, with 
his head firmly secured. The surgeon should 
press with one band on-the inside of the bone, 


while with the other he guards against inequalt? 
ties on the outside. Ifa tooth come in the way; 
it should be extracted ; when any of the others’ 
are forced out of their sockets, they should be re? 
placed, and tied to the neighbouring teeth tilt 
they become firm. The fractured parts being 
kept firm by an assistant, a thick compress of 
linen or cotton should be laid over the chin, and 
made to extend from ear to ear over it; a four- 
headed roller should be applied firm enough to 
keep the fractured parts in contact. ‘The patient 
should be kept quiet during tlre cure, and fed 
upon spoon-meat. ‘The dressings should be re~ 
moved as seldom as possible. When the fracture 
is accompanied with an external wound, the paris 
should be supported by an assistant during the 
dressing of it. 
Section IV. Fractures of the Clavicles, Rits, 
Sternum, and Spine. ; 


A fracture of the clavicle is easily discovered 
by the grating noise in the fractured bone upor 
moving the arm freely, by the ends of the bone 
yielding to pressure, and by the motion of the 
humerus being impeded. All that can be done 
is to raise the arm, and support it at a preper 
height, either by a sling, or, which is better, by 
the leather case recommended in case of luxation 
of this bone. By this the fractured parts will 
be brought together, so far at least as to pre- 
vent deformity, and render the bone sufficiently 
strong. 

Fractures of the ribs are discovered by pressures . 
with the fingers. The symptoms are commonly 
moderate, and the patient soon gets well. In some 
cases, however, the pain is severe, the breathing 
becomes difficult, attended with cough, and per- 
haps with spitting of blood, and the pulse is 
quick, full, and sometimes oppressed, These 
symptoms. arise from the ribs being beat in on 
the lungs. ! 

In the treatment,.it is proper in every case to 
discharge some blood. If one end of the rib rise,: 
it eught to be repressed by moderate pressure 5. 
and to prevent its rising again, a broad leather 
belt should be applied pretiy tight, and conti- 
nued for some weeks. Whena portion of the 
rib is forced inwards, an opening should be made 
over it with a scalpel, and then it sheuld be ele- 
vated with the fingers or a forceps. When dis- 
tressing symptoms proceed frem air or blood 
collected in the cavity of the chest, these fluids 
ought to be discharged by an operation. ; 

‘he symptoms of a fractured sternum are 
nearly the same with those of the ribs. It re- 
quires great attention from the vicinity of the 
heari and large blood-vyessels. The patient ought 
to lose a quantity of blood, and be kept on an 
antiphlogistic regimen. If the pain, cough, 
and oppressed breathing, do not yield to these 
remedies, an incision should be made on the in- 
jured part, and the depressed piece raised with 
alevator. Should this be insufficient, it may be 
effected by means of the trepan: this indeed re- 
quires the greatest caution, but it may certainly 
be attended with advantage when the patient’s 
life is in danger. 

Fractures of the vertebre generally end fatally. 
We judge of the existence of fracture there by 
examining the parts, by the severity of the pain, 


and by palsy occurring in the parts situated below _ 
the injured part. wih 


Li 


_ «When any. parts. of the yertebra: near the ix — 
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tegumients are loose, they. may be replaced with 
the fingers, and retained by proper bandages, 
When this is impossible; some of the latest au- 
thors think it advisable to make an incision, and 
Yaise any portions of the bone which may be de- 
pressed. 


Suction V. Fractures of the Bones of the Superior . 


Extremities: 


The scapula is seldom-fractured ; when it is, 
the fracture is easily discovered by the pain, the 
immobility of the arm, and by the touch. The 
parts may be replaced with greater ease if the 
wuscles connected with them be relaxed. They 
are retained with difficulty. A long roller should 
be employed for this purpose; with which the 
head and shoulders are also to be supported. 
The arm should also be suspended to relax the 
tauscles as much as possible, and inflammation 
particularly guarded against by local bieedings. 

Fractures of the humerus are easily discovered 
by,the pain, the immobility of the atm, and a 
grating noise on handling the parts. In reducing 
the fracture, the muscles shodld be completely 
relaxed by bending the arm and raising it to a 
horizontal posture: Extension, if necessary; 
may be made by one assistant grasping the arm 
between the fracttire and the shoulder, and an- 


_ other between the fracture and the elbow. After 


the reduction; one splint. covered with flannel 
should be laid along the whole outside, and an- 
other along the whole inside of the arm ; and 
then a flannel roller applied sufficiently tight to 
Support the parts without interrupting the circu- 
lations The arm may either be supported in a 
sling or Mr. Park’s leather case.. The bandages 
should not be removed for several days, unless 
Some urgent symptoms render it necessary. In 
about a week, however, the arm should be ex- 


' amined to see whether the bones have been pro- 


perly set. 

When both of the bones of the fore-arm are 
broken; the fracture is easily discovered ; but 
when only one bone is fractured, especially if it 
be the radius, the firmness of the other renders 
the discovery more difficult ; the grating noise, 


however, on moving the bone in different direc- 


tions; will generally be a sufficient symptom that 
afracture has taken place; When the fracture 
happens near the wrist, particular attention is 
necessary in order to prevent a stiff joint. In 
order to replace the parts, the muscles are to be 
relaxed by bending the joints of the elbow and 
wrist; and the limb extended a little above and 
below the fracture. After reduction, a splint 
reaching from the elbow to the ends of the fin- 
gers is to be applied along the radius, and an- 
other along the ulna ; and both are to be secured 
with a-roller or twelve-tailed bandage. When 
the splints are applied, the palms should be 
turned towards:the breast as the most convenient 
posture. The arm should be hung in asling. A 
partial dislocation of the bones of the wrist some- 
times attends a fracture of the radius, by which a 
stiff joint, under the. begt practice, is apt to en- 


sue, or permanent painful swellings of the fore- 


arm. In such cases, the patient ought to be 
warned of the danger, that no blame may be af- 


_ terwards incurred. 
When the olecranum is fractured, the arm must | 


be kept in an extended state during the cure, by 

applying a splint opposite’to the joint of the el- 

bow, reaching from the middle of the humerus 
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to the points of the fingers. The arm should be 
hung by the patient’s side, to which it should be 
fixed by means of straps. To prevent the con- 
sequences of a stiff joint, the dressings should be 
removed about the eighth or tenth day, the fore- 
arm for some time slowly moved backwards and 
forwards, and the joint rubbed with an emollient 
oil. By a repetition of this at proper intervals, 
a stiff joint may be prevented. 

/ Anchylosis, or stiffness of the joint, commonly 
succeeds fractures of the bones of the wrist, owing 
to the great inflammation which ensues, and to 
their not readily ¥e-uniting from their smallness. 
To prevent this as much as possible, after replac- 
ing the bones, the injured parts should be leeched 
freely, and in proportion to the violence of the 
symptoms. Splints should be applied exactly 
as in fractures of the fore-arm, and the arm 
supported by a sling. 

In fractures of the metacarpal bones, a firm 
splint should be applied over the whole palm 
and inside of the arm, from the points of the 
fingers to the elbow, in order to prevent the ac- 
tion of the flexors of the fingers. The best splint 
for a fractured finger is a piece of firm pasteboard 
properly fitted and softened in water till it can 
be readily moulded into the form of the pari. 
This should be applied along the whole length 
of the finger, and secured with a narrow roller. 
At the same time, a large roller should be applied 
over the inside of the hand to prevent the parts 
from being moyed. To prevent stiffness, the 
dressings should be removed about the end of 
the second week, and the joint cautiously bent ; 
and this should be repeated daily till the cure be 
completed, 


Srotton VI. Fractures of the Bones of the Infe- 
- rtor Extremities. 


Fractures of the body of the thigh-bone are 
teadily discovered. by the grating noise when the 


ends of the bones are forcibly rubbed together,, 


by the shortness of the limb if the fracture be 
oblique, and by the limb being unable to sustain 
the body. But fractures of the neck of the bone 
are often not easily distinguished from disloca- 
tion of the joint: In general they may be dis- 
tinguished by the circumstances mentioned in 
treating of luxations of this bone. In forming a 
prognosis, we ought to consider that no frac- 
tures are more apt to disappoint our expectations 
than those of the thigh, especially when the neck 


of ithe bone is broken, owing to the difficulty of 


discovering the place of the fracture, and of re- 
taining the bones even after they have been re- 
placed. In order to reduce fractures of the thigh, 
the muscles are to be relaxed by moderately 
bending the joints of the thigh and knee: when 
this is done; unless there be much pain and ten- 
sion, the bones are easily replaced by one assist- 
ant holding the upper part of the thigh, while 
another supports and gently pulls down its lower 
extremity, while the surgeon is employed in ad- 
justing the fractured pieces. It is more difficult 
to reduce fractures of the neck of the bone, on 
account of the great strength and various direc- 
tions of the surrounding muscles. . In general, 
however, we shall sweceed by moderate extension, 
if we take care previously to relax all the mus- 
cles as much as possible: if we do not succeed, 
we must have recourse to machinery. 

The greatest difficulty is to retain the bones. 
in their situation after they are aoe The 
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limb must be firmly secured by splints made of 
thin slips of wood glued to leather or of thick 
pasteboard. One splint, broad enough to cover 
half of the thigh, should reach from the top of 
the hip-joint to a little below the knee, and an- 
other, covering about a third part of the thigh, 
from the groin to a little below the knee. The 
splints should be lined-with flannel. They are 
to be secured by a twelve-tailed bandage, and 
over all a thin pillow should be put nearly as 
Jong as the thigh. The splints and bandages 
may be puton in the following manner: the pa- 
tient being placed on a firm hair mattress, with 
his knee moderately bent, ‘the long splint ban- 
dage and pillow are to be applied to the outside 
of the thigh, and the patient should be turned 
somewhat towards ithe affected side, with the 
knee and leg raised a little higher than the body: 
the short splint should then be applied along 
the inside of the thigh, and the bandage already 
placed without the other splint, applied so tight 
as to make an equal moderate pressure over the 
whole. To make the part still more secure, it 
is proper to insert a long firm splint of timber 
under the middle of the pillow, and to fix it by 
two broad straps to the upper part of the limb. 
To prevent the limb from being affected by in- 
voluntary startings, the pillow should be fixed 
to the bed by straps: to keep off the weight of 
the bed-clothes, a frame with hoops should be 
placed over the thigh. ‘The parts should be ex- 
amined after some time, to see that the bones be 
Hot displaced. When there is pain, swelling, 
and inflammation, leeches and other remedies 
should be applied. ‘To render the situation of 
the patient as easy as possible during the cure, 
he may be allowed after the second week to turn 
a little more towards his back, and at the same 
time to extend the jomt of the knee in a small 
degree: after this time a little flexion and ex- 
tension of the limb may be daily repeated to pre 
serve the use of the joint. 

The method here described generally succeeds. 
Sometimés, however, notwithstanding all our 
eare, the ends of the bone slip over each other. 
To prevent the deformity which this occasions, 
it has been attempted to make extension and 
eounter-extension by machines; but the pain 
and irritation have always been so great that lit- 
tle advantage has yet been derived from such 
means. The invention of the late Mr. Geoch of 
Norwich, improved by the late Dr. Aitken of 
Edinburgh, has been recommended as one of the 
best machines for oblique fractures of the thigh. 
After endeavouring to remove the pain, swelling, 
and inflammation, which are sometimes so great 
as to preclude the application of the simplest 
bandage, this machine may be tried. But if it 
be found impracticable to use it, the cure must 
be conducted in the usual way with the chance of 
the fractured pieces overlopping one another, 
and of course the limb being somewhat short- 
ened. 

The patellais most frequently fractured trans- 
versely, sometimes lengthwise, and sometimes 
into several pieces. Fractures of this bone haye 


been said commonly to end in a stiff joint; but 


this is perhaps most frequently owing to the 
limb being kept too long in an extended posture. 
In the treatment of fractures of this bone, the 
Jeg should be extended to relax as much as pos- 
sible the soft parts connected with the bone. 
he patient should be placed on a firm mattress, 
and a splint be placed under the limb long enough 
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to reach from the top of the thigh to the undex’ 


end of the leg, to which the limb should be fixed 
by a number of straps'to keep it in a state of ex- 
tension. The fractured bones. are then to be 
brought together, and such a number of leeches 
applied to the jointas will remove as much blood 
as the. patient can bear; and as long as much 
pain and tension continue, saturnine and other 
asiringents are to be used for removing them. 
When this is accomplished, and the parts pro- 
perly adjusted, a large pledget of Goulard’s 


" cerate should be laid over the joint, and a hooped 


frame employed to keep off the bed-clothes. In 
a longitudinal fracture the paris are easily kept 
together by a common uniting bandage or adhe- 
sive plaster; but in transverse fractures more 
force is necessary. Various bandages have beer 
employed for drawing the pieces together in such 
fractures. We need not be anxious, however, 
about bringing the pieces very close together, as 


a cure may be made though they remain at a con- 


siderable distance. The bandages, unless par- 
ticular symptoms occur, should noi be removed 
till the end of the second week ; after which the 
joint sbould be cautiously bent every second day 
to prevent stiffness. ye 

The leg is commonly fractured near the lower 


end, this being the weakest part ofthe bones. In’ 


the treatment of a fractured leg the same rules 
apply which were given for a fractured thigh- 
bone. The muscles should be relaxed by bend- 
ing the knee; but little advantage can be derived 
from bending the foot, for in proportion as the 
muscles behind are relaxed those before are put 
on the stretch: the patient may be therefore al- 
lowed to keep the foot in the easiest posture. 


The bones are commonly replaced by the gentle 


extension of the upper part of the limb by an as- 
sistant, while another supports it at the ankle. 
The bones being replaced, and the limb laid on 
its outside with the knee bent, two splints are to 
be applied, long enough to reach frem the upper 
part of the knee to the edge of. the sole, so-as to 
prevent the motion both of the knee ané ankle. 
The splints are to be retained by a twelve- 


tailed bandage, as in the case offractured thigh- 


bone. 

Fractures of the bones of the foot and toes are 
treated nearly in the same manner as fractures 
of the hand and fingers. Besides the splint 
which may be necessary for the particular part, 
a large one should be applied over the sole ; nor 
should any motion be allowed for a considerable 
time either in the foot or ankle, otherwise the 
bones may be displaced, and a proper cure pre- 
vented. 


Section VIZ. Compound Fractures. 


By compound fracture is now generally meant 
a fracture of a bone communicating with an ex- 
ternal wound in the integuments. They are 
much more dangerous than simple fractures ; and 
most practitioners formerly considered amputa- 


tion as indispensable in cases of compound frac- | 


tures. M. Bilguer, surgeon-general to the ar- 
mies of the late king of Prussia, was one of the 


first who afiirmed that it is scarcely ever neces- — 
The best modern surgeons recommend — 
never to amputate immediately in private prac-— 
tice, unless when the bones are so much shattered’. 


Sary. 


that they cannot re-unite, or the texture of the 


soft parts completely destroyed ; because, even if — 
amputation be at last necessary, the patient will © 
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have a greatér chance of récovering than if it 


had been performed immediately after the acci- 


dent: for the state of weakness to whieh he is 
generaliy reduced render the attendant symptoms 
less violent. On the other hand, it has been con- 
sidered as no bad rule in the army or navy, where 
patients cannot be kept in a proper situation, 
and where sufficient attention cannot be given, 
to amputate immediately in cases of compound 
fractures of the large bones of the extremities, 
When amputation is not performed immediately, 
it is not, for several days at least, admissible. It 
may afterwards be rendered necessary by hemor- 
rhagies, which cannot be stopped but by means 
more dangerous than amputation itself; by ex. 
tensive mortification; or by the ends of the 
fractured bones remaining long disunited, while 
a great discharge of matter endangers the pa- 
tient’s life. : 

In treating compound fractures, all extraneous 
bodies should be removed, as also all those small 
pieces of bone which will probab!y not unite with 
the rest. For this purpose the opening, if ne- 
cessary, Should be entarged with a scalpel. The 
next step is to replace the bones hy relaxing the 
muscles as in simple fractures. Sometimes part 
of a bone projects so far through the integuments 
‘that it cannot be replaced without either sawing 
off the end of it, or enlarging the wound. Ifthe 
fractured bone be long, sharp, and projecting 
much, itis best to saw it off; for though it were 
reduced, it would not readily re-unite, and it 
would be apt to excite much pain and inflamma. 
tion: but if it be broad at the base, and of no 
great length, it ought not certainly to be sawed, 
even though it cannot be reduced without en- 
larging the wound. For the most part, itis only 


the skin which it is necessary to cut ; but even’ 


the muscles ought to be divided, though as much 
as possible in the direction of their fibres, when 
the bone cannot otherwise be replaced. After 
the reduction, a pledget of some emollient oint- 
ment is to be laid over the wound, and the limb 
placed ona firm splint, and still kept in a re- 
laxed posture, In dressing the wound, the limb 
eught not to-be moved: the many-tailed band- 
age, therefore, should be used rather than a 
roller. Various contrivances have been falien 
upon to allow the limb to be at rest while the 
Surgeon is dressing it, but the common splints, 


with a pillow underneath, and such a suspension 


ofthe bed-clothes as may prevent their touching 
the limb, is all that is necessary. 

It is of the greatest importance to prevent in- 
flammaticn, which is apt either io produce mor- 
tification, or to give rise to extensive abscesses. 
The dressings should be removed once or twice 
daily, according to the quantity of matter. ‘The 
common application of warm poultices, on ac- 
count of their inconvenience, may be deferred ti!l 
they become necessary by the approach of inflani- 
mation, which they are to be cousidered as the 
Surest means of preventing by exciting a dis- 
charge of maiter. Whenever the inflammation 
Subsides, and a free discharge of pus is produc- 
ed, the poultices ought io be laid aside, lest they 
do harm by relaxing the parts too much, and ex- 
Citing too copious a discharge. The sore ought 
then to be dressed with mild astringents, and 
the patient kept on a nourishing diet with tonic 
medicines. A free passage should be given to 


the matter by putting the limb in a favourable: 


posture, and by making a counter-opening, if 
meceggary, to the most depending part. But this 


may be frequently avoided, by covering the sai'4 
with soft lint or sponge to absorb.the matter. If 
the discharge become excessive, and cannot be. 
lessened by the means above-mentioned, it’ will 
be found to proceed from a portion of loose bone 
which has not been earlier noticed, by the re- 
moval of which it may be stopt. If, instead of 
preducing matter, the inflammation terminate in’ 
gangrene, the danger is still greater than under 
the most extensive abscesses, For the treatment 
of this, the reader is referred to Part Il, Divi= 
sion I, Chapter I, Section IZ. ‘ 


Cuarrer IL, Amputation. 


Suction I. Amputation in general. , \. 
In amputation, which, in surgery, signifies 
cutting off a limb, the great end to be aimed at is, 
the procuring of a handsome stump, in which 
the bone may not protrude, but be well ‘covered 
with flesh ; so that no excoriation or rawness 
may be apt to take place. As long ago as the 
year 1679, it was proposed by Jacob Young, an 
Muglish surgeon, in a treatise entitled 'Currus 
Triumphalis ex Terebinthino, to preserve a flap of 
flesh and skin, which was to be folded over the 
bone, and which, uniting to the parts of the wouad 
after amputation, would effectually cover the 
bone, and prevent the inconveniences above-men 
tioned. No traces of the advantage of this mes 
thod, however, can be found till the year 1696; 
when a Latin dissertation was published upon it 
by P. Adrians Verduin, an eminent surgeon in 
Amsterdam. The most sanguine expectations 
were formed of its success; and it was even 
thought that the flap would prevent the neces- 
sity of tying up the -blood-vessels. However, it 
does not appear that the method as at that time 
practised either did or could succeed, and ac- 
cordingly it was entirely laid aside; but it has 
been lately revived with considerable improve- 
ments. 
Amputation may be rendered necessary when a 
member is so much diseased as to be useless, or 
when it puts lite in danger, gf 
The causes in general rendering this opera- 
tion necessary are, bad compound fractures ; ex- 
tensive Jacerated and contused wounds ; part of 
the limb being carried off by a cannon ball or 
otherwise ; the bones being unequa!ly broken 
and not properiy covered ; extensive mortifica- | 
tion ; white swellings of the joints; large exos- 
toses; ulcers aitended wiih extensive caries; 
cancer or other incurable ulcers ; varicose kinds 
of tumors ; particularly distortions of the bones. 
Amputation may also be sometimes necessary 
from violent hemorrhagies of some principal 
artery during the cure of a fractured limb, or 
from such a profuse discharge of matter taking’ 
place that the strength of the patient is exhaust- 
ed. Lacerated and contused wounds may re- 
quire amputation, on account of hemorrhagy 
ensuing which cannot be stopped. | Extensive 
mortification may take place, and such large 
quantities of matier be formed, that the patient 
willbe unable to bear up under the discharge. 
‘Where part of the limb is carried off, it is ne- 
cessary to ampuiate higher up, so as'to cut ihe 
bone, as well as ihe soft parts, in such a manner 
as may admit of a much speedier and safer cure. 
When mortifi¢ation occurs, every thing ought to 
be done for the support of the patient till this 
symptou be stopped ; the first sign of which is, 
the appearance of an inflamed circle between the 
“Re 
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diseased and sound parts. As soon as the dis- 
eased begin to separate from the sound parts, 
amputation of the limb ought to be performed, 
and no time ought now to be lost, lest the patient 
suffer from the absorption of putrescent matter. 

No part of surgery is brought to greater per- 
fection than the manner of performing amputa- 
tion. Before the invention of the tourniquet, 
and the method of securing the vessels by liga- 
ture, the operation was seldom undertaken ; and 
a great proportion of those, upon whom it was 
performed, died soon after. In the present.im- 
proved method,. one death does not happen in 
twenty, or even thirty cases. In performing the 
operation, particular attention is to be paid to 
the spot where the incision is to be made 5 the 
quantity of skin and cellular substance necessary 
to be saved, so as to cover the muscles and bone 
completely, without being stretched ; cutting the 
muscles in sucha manner that they may unite 
with each other and entirely cover the end of the 
bone; the prevention of hemorrhages during the 
operation ; the tying of the arteries alone, with- 
- out including the nerves or any of the contiguous 
parts ; securing the integumenis so as to prevent 
them from retracting after the operation; anda 
proper subsequent treatment of the case. 

The following are the general gteps of the ope- 
ration: The patient being properly placed, with 
assistants to attend, and the apparatus in proper 
order, the flow of the blood to the limb is to be 
stopped by the tourniquet. The first incision is 
to be made through the skin and cellular sub- 
.stance by one or two circular strokes of the am- 
putating knife. These are next to be separated 
from the muscles, as far as may appear sufficient 
for covering the stump. The separated skin or 
flap should be strongly drawn up, or what per- 
haps answers better, turned up all round the 
limb, leaving this part of the muscles quite bare. 
The flap is to be kept in this situation by an as- 
sistant, while the operator makes the next inci- 
sion at the edge of the reflected skin, and cuts 
till he eomes to the bone. This incision should 
be begun on the lower side ef the limb, that the 
blood may not prevent the eye from readily fol- 
lowing the edge of the knife during the whole 
eut. The muscles are now to be separated from 
the bone as high as may enable them afterwards 
completely to cover it. The soft parts in gene- 
ral are then to be drawn up by retractors, which 
may beeither of leather or metal. The perios- 
teum is to be divided at the place where the saw 
is to be applied ; but no part of the bone is to be 
denuded of this membrane, which is afterwards 
to cover the stump, otherwise troublesome exfo- 
liations may ensve. At‘this place the saw is to 
be applied, and the bone divided with long steady 
strokes. In this part of the operation a good 
deal depends upon the steadiness of the assistant 
who holds the limb ; for,. if it be held too high, 
the motion of the saw willbe impeded; while 
the bone may be splintered if it be not sufficiently 
raised. Any points or splinters which may be 
left should be immediately removed with the pin- 
cers. The retractors are now to be laid aside, 
and the principal arteries separated from the 
nerves, and secured by the tenaculum, or forceps, 
and ligatures. 

The tourniquet should next be a little -slack- 
ened, to allow the different branches to be dis- 
covered. The clotted blood is to be cleared 
away with a warm sponge. ‘The patient should 
get some warm cordial drink, and all the arterial 


branches, which can he discovered, ought, to be 
taken up. ‘The ends,of the ligatures are then to 
be cut of such a length as toallow them to hang 
without the lips of the wound. The muscles 
and skin are now to be drawn down and brought 
into close contact, that the stump may be com- 
pletely covered. The parts are next to be se- 
cured by proper bandaging ; and, if the operation 
has been properly performed, the cure will eom~ 
monly be made by the first intention, and may 
be completed in the course of three or four weeks, 
and sometimes ina shorter period. This, how- 
ever, must depend much upon the constitution of 
the patient, as well as the manner of performing 
the operation. 


Sxction II. Amputation of the. Arm and Fore- 
: arm. ; 


Amputation of the arm is performed according 
to the rules already laid down. No more of it 
should be removed than is diseased ; for the 
longer the stump is, the more useful it proves. 
The tourniquet is to be applied a little above the 
part where the operation is to be performed: as 
much of the integuments should be saved as may 
be perfectly sufficient for covering the sore. In 
taking wp the artery, after the bone has been di- 
vided, the operator ought to be attentive not to 
include the radial nerve, which may be readily 
discovered and separated, as it lies close upon 
the fore part of the artery. The fore-arm is to 
be amputated nearly in the same manner as the 
leg ; ‘only that the stump may be covered by 
amputating with the double imcision, without 
the assistance of a flap, which it is necessary te 
form in the leg. . 


Srcrion TIL. Amputation of the Thigh. 


In performing this operation, the patient ought 
to be placed upon a table of ordinary height, with 
the diseased limb supported and secured by an 
assistant seated before him, while other assistants 
take care of the other leg andthearms. ‘The 
course of the blood is to be stopped by applying 
the tourniquet over the trunk of the femoral ar- 
tery, near ihe upper part of the thigh. Nomore 
of the thigh ought to be removed than is ren- 
dered necessary by the disease, as the more of it 
is left, the more useful it will be to the patient. 
An assistant shoyld grasp the limb with both 
hands a little above the place where the skin is 
to be divided, and draw it up as far as possible ; 
while the operator, standing on theoutside of 
the limb, makes a circular incision down to the 
muscles by one or two strokes of the knife. As 
much of the integuments is then to be dissected 
with a scalpel from the muscles as may cover the 
stump completely; and this part of the skin may 
either be turned back, or drawn tightly up by an - 
assistant. The muscles may then be divided 
quite across to the bone by the edge of the skin, 
in the common way, or cut obliquely upwards, 
according to the method of Allanson, so as to lay . 
the bone bare two or three fingers-breadth higher 
than is done in the common way. The muscles 
are next toe be separated from the bone with a 
scalpel a little way, that a sufficient quantity 
may be left for covering the end of it. The rest 
of the operation is te be performed exactly ac- 
cording to the general rules laid down in the 
first section of this chapter. ‘'The muscles and © 


integumwents are to be drawn over the end of the 
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bone, ond applied closely tggetifer, that the skin 
may completely cover the stump, and retained 
in this situation by an assistant till a flannel or 
eotton roller, according to the season of the year, 
which has been previously fixed round the body, 
be applied in such a manner as to support and 
fix them. For which purpose it should be passed 
two or three times, in 2 circular direction, round 
the top of the thigh, and should afterwards, with 
spiral turns, be brought down near to the end of 
‘the stump and fastened with pins; and it should 
not be tighter than may be sufficient to assist the 
plasters in preventing retraction. 

The ends of the divided muscles are now to be 
laid exactly over the bone; and the edges of the 
‘skin are to be brought into contact, either so as 
to form a straight lengitudinal line, according to 
the method of Mr. B. Bell, &c.; or they are to 
be placed horizontally, “ that the wound may 
appear only in a line with the angles at each 
-side,” as advised by Allanson. The ligatures 
may either hang over the edges of the wound, or 
be brought to the angles. After the edges of the 
skin are in this manner exactly applied to each 
other, either a few slips of adhesive plaster are 
to be laid across the face of the stump, or two 
large pieces of adhesive plaster, with several 
pieces of tape fixed to them, are to be applied to 
the surface of the skin. ‘The tapes are then to 
be tied with a running knot immediately over 
the wound ; by which the parts will be kept so 
closely tegether as to prevent any collection of 
matter from being formed. ‘The whole surface 
of the stump should next be covered with a large 
pledget spread with an emollient ointment, over 
which a compress of fine tow is to be put, and 
retained in its place by a broad cross_sirap of 
old linen, passing some way up the thigh, so as 
to be secured by the roller, which is now to be 
passed two or three times round the stump ; and 
the pressure formed by the cross strap may after- 
awards be increased or diminished at pleasure, by 
drawing it with more or less tightness, and fixing 
it with pins tothe roller. While the stump is 
dressing, the tourniquet is removed, but replaced 
again loosely to enable the attendants to check 
any hemmorrhagy which may afterwards ensue. 

The patient is now to be laid to rest, and the 
limb is to be placed upon a little tow covered 
with linen, or upon a thin soft pillow; and to 
prevent the patient from involuntarily moving 
‘the limb, and to guard against spasmodic start- 
ings, which frequently happen after this opera- 
tion, it may be fixed to the bed by two straps. 
A basket or hooped frame ought to be placed 
over the stump to protect it from the bed-clothes, 
The patient should immediately get an anedyne 
draught, which will generally procure ease 
through the rest of the day. For this purpose, 
no more light should be let into the rooin than is 
merely necessary for allowing the attendants to 
pay attention te the stamp. As hemorrhages 
sometimes appear several hours after the opera- 
tion, the person who takes the charge of the pa- 
tient should watch this circumstance with ithe 
greatest attention. If there be only a slight ooz- 
ing of blood, there is no oceasion for being 
alarmed; but whenever it appears to proceed 
from a large artery, it must be secured. The 
Spasmodic affections which frequently occur af- 
ier amputation are seldom troublesome, unless 
some herve has been included in securing the ar- 
texies ; but when they do appear, laying the limb 


in the easiest posture, and giving opiates, are 
the principal means of procuring relief. 

t'o prevent infammation as much as possible, 
the patient is to be kept upon a strict antiphlo- 
gistic regimen, and his bowels kept open by laxa- 
tive clysters, till the inflammatory stage is over, 
which will generally be in a few days. If, not- 
withstanding this treatment, the stump swells, 
and the patient complain of pain and tightness, 
we ought to endeavour to discover from what 
cause the uneasiness originates. If it be owing 
to the straps being too tightly fixed, they must be 
slackened, if the stump be found much swelled, 
a saturnine solution should be applied by means 
of several folds of linen; and if the patient be 
young and plethoric, he ought to lose a few ounces 
of bluod from the arm; but if he is weak and 
emaciated, a different mode of treatment must be 
followed. 

At the.end of the third, or feurth day at far- 
thest, the stump should be examined; and if it 
appear somewhat open and flaccid, the parts 
must be brought closer together and secured more 
firmly. After this time the dressings should be 
renewed every day, or every second day. In 
about a week after the operation the ligatures 
may generally be removed with ease; but ifthey 
do not separate readily, they may be gently 
pulled at every dressing, when they will, in @ 
short time, be brought away, and the wound will 
be soon healed. by the first intention. Theroller 
should be cleaned and renewed as often as it is 
found sullied; nor should it be laid entirely 
aside iill the end of the third or fourth week af- 
ter the eperation. When the roller is removed, 
we. may depend upon the straps er tapes for 
keeping the parts together till the cure be quite 
accomplished. When the inflammatory symp- 
toms are entirely gone, no medicines ought to be 
given which would debilitate the patient, nor 
is any thing more necessary than to keep the 
bowels gently open till a complete cure be made. 


Section IV. Amputation of the Leg. 


The leg may be amputated for a disease in the 
foot at two different parts; the one a hand- 
breadth under the knee, the other a little above 
the ankle. The former makes a sufficient sup- 
port for the body to rest upon an artificial leg ; 
but the latter does that equally well, and likewise 
preserves the motions of the knee. 

In performing the operation a little way under 
the knee, the patient is. to be placed and secured 
in the same manner as in operating upon the 
thigh. The tourniquet is to be placed a litile 
abeve the knee, with the cushion upon the artery 
in theham. ‘The surgeon places himself upon 
the inside of the leg, and makes a circular inci- 
sion through the integuments down to the mus- 
cles. The place where the incisiun should be. 
made must depend upon the length of the limb ; 
but in general it may be between six and seven 
inches under the top of the tibia in an adult, or 
far enough down upon the limb te save as much 
integuments as will cover the stump. After the 
integuments are cut through in the manner al- 
ready directed, as much ef the muscles are to be 
divided by the knife as can be done by a circular 
incision; and the interosseous parts are tobe 
divided by a scalpel or catline. The retractors 
are then to be applied, and the bone sawed off im- 
mediately below the insertion of the tendons of 
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the flexor muscles. In sawing,\ the operator 
ought to begin upon both bones at the same time, 
that he may finish upon the tibia, lest splinters 
should be formed. ‘The vessels are next to be 
secured ; the soft parts drawn over the bones ; 
the adhesive plasters and other bandages applied 
in the same manner as directed for amputating 
the thigh, only that here the roller need not be 
applied so high as in the former operation. ‘Two 
or three turns above the knee, however, are 
necessary to preyent the dressings from slipping 
down, — 

In amputating upon the ankle, the operator 
should fix upon that spot which will leave the 
stump of such a length as may be most conveni- 
ent for being fitted with an artificial machine 
resembling the other leg. Nine inches from the 
joint of the knee, in a leg of ordinary length, was 
found by Mr. Wilson, a late ingenious artificial 
limb-maker in Edinburgh, to be the best part 
suited to this purpose, on account of the equal 
pressure it makes upon the surface of the leg, 
without making any upon the end of the tender 
stump. ‘he operation is performed in the same 
manner as thata litile below the knee, 


Srerton ¥. Amputation at the Joints of the Ex- 
tremiites, 


The circumstances most to be attended to in 
performing amputation at the joints are, first to 
stop the circulation by the tourniquet; or, where 
that is impracticable, to take up the trunk of the 
artery by a ligature ; to make a circular incision 
in such a place as may, after the operation is 
over, be suficient to cover the wound: then a 
longitudinal incision is to be made upon the op- 
posite sides of the limb, extending from the joent 
to the circular cut, and as deep as the bone, by 
which two flaps will be formed to cover that part 
of the joint which remains after the operation is 
finished. The ligaments of the joint are next to 
be divided, and the affected limb or part of the 
limb removed, 

After this part of the operation,’ it was for- 
merly a frequent practice to scrape off the remain- 
ing cartilage, to unite the parts more firmly te- 
gether. But this is now found to be unneces- 
sary; for when the flesh is applied preperly to 
the bone, if it do not grow to it, the union at least 
38 so close that it afterwards gives no inconveni- 
ence to the patient. - , 

Any branches of arteries which may have been 
cut during the operation are now to be secured ; 
clotted biood is to be remaved ; and the muscles 
and skin are to be brought into close contact 
with the ends of the ligatures hanging out of the 
wound. ‘Phe parts are to be retained by adhe- 
sive plasters, or twisted suture, or both; and 
proper bandages applied in such a way that a 
cure may be made by the first intention. 

Amputating the arm at the shoulder-joint has 
always been considered as a dangerous as well 
asa difficult operation. It should never be at- 
tempted, when the same purpose can be accom- 
plished by operating lower down. But cases 
occasionally occur, where the life of the patient 
cannot, in any other manner, be saved. 

Amputation may become necessary here in 
consequence of abscesses of the joint ; caries of 
the humerus reaching to the joint 3 compound 
fractures, es pecially those from gun-shet wounds, 


- deep as the surface of ithe bone. 


extending to the head ef the bone; and of mors ~ 


tification. 

In performing the operation, the patient 
should be laid upon a table of convenient height, 
covered with a mattress. He is then to be 
brought as near to the edge of it as possible, and 
secured by assistants. ‘The circulation of the 
blood in the arm is next to be stopped, by an as~ 
sistant pressing strongly with a firm compress 
over the subclavian artery, where it passes over 
the first rib ; or en incision may be made along 
the course of the artery, which may be secured 
after separating from it the contiguous nerves, 
When the artery is compressed, it will readily 
be known whether the compression proves effec- 
tual, by observing when the pulse at the wrist is 
entirely stopped. As soon as this is the case, a 
circular incision is to be made through the intes 
guments at the insertion of the deltoid muscle 
into the humerus. An assistant then draws the 
skin a little back, and at the edge of the retracted 
skin the muscles are to be cut in a circular direc- 
tion to the bone. 

If the artery has not been taken up at the he- 
ginning of the operation, it is now to be se- 
cured, as well as any branches which come in the 
way, . 

The amputation-knife is now to be laid aside, 
and the rest of the operation finished with a 
strong scalpel. A perpendicular incision is next 
to be made at a little distance from the outside 
of the artery, beginning at the acromion, and 
terminating in ihe circular incision, cutting as 
A similar inci- 
sion is to be made upon the back part of the arm, 
so that the flaps may be nearly of an equal 
breadth. The arterial branches are here to be 
secured ; the fiaps are to be separated from the 
bone, guarding against wounding the trunk of the 
artery ; the flaps are to be supported by an as- 
sistant; and the capsular ligament of the joint 
is to be cut from the scapula: and thus the arm 
will be entirely separated. 

After the arm has been separated, any arteries 
which appear about the joint are to be tied, and 
all the ligatures brought over the edges of the 
wound, ‘I'he parts are to be cleared of clotted 
blood, and the two flaps drawn over the wound, 
and secured by the twisted suture. A pledget of 
any emollient should then be applied, and a sufii- 
cient cushion of lint, with a compress of old 
linen, put over the whole.- A moderate pressure 
is next to be applied by a fiannel roller: by 


which the parts will be supported, their union 


facilitated, and matter most likely prevented from 
being lodged. The treatment is then the same 
with that after amputation in other parts of the 
extremities. For two or three days after the 


operation, it is necessary that an assistant sit | 


with the patient to compress the artery in case a 
bleeding should ensue. 

When it is necessary to amputate the whole 
hand, the operation may be performed at the 
wrist, so as to leave as much of the member as 
possible ; and the same rules hold here as in 
amputating at any of the rest of the joints. The 
tourniquet is to be applied to the artery in the 
arm, and the cure is to be completed by the first 
intention. When any of the carpa} bones are af- 
fected, the sore will not heal tiil they either work 
out by suppuration, or are cut out by the knife. 
When the middle of any of the metacarpal bones 
is diseased, while their extremities are sound, 
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he trepan may be applied,and the diseased parts 


‘removed, while the remaining sound parts are 


preserved. Butif the whole bodies of one or two 
‘of these bones be affected, while the rest remain 


‘sound, all the affected bones ought to be remov- 
ed, In performing the operation, an incision is 


to be made along the course of the part affected ; 
and if the operator have it in his choice, the in- 
cision should be made upon the back part, so as 


“to save the great vessels and nerves situated in 


the palm. The integumenis are then to be dis- 


-sected, and turned to each side; after which the 


diseased bones or parts of bones are to be remov- 
ed, guarding as muchas possible against wound- 
ing the principal arteries or nerves which lie 
near them. 

The diseased parts are next to be separated ; 

any arteries which happen to be cut are to be 
secured; and, on account of the free communi- 
eation which they have with neighbouring 
‘branches, they ought to be tied at both cut ends. 
If, after this, a bleeding still continue, compress, 
‘styptics, and other remedies proper for stopping 
‘blood, are immediately to be used. The sides 
.of the wound are to be brought together, and 
‘an attempt made to cure them. by the first in- 
‘tention. . 
_ In amputating the fingers, it was formerly the 
practice to operate upon the bodies of the bones 
in the same manner as in the larger extremities ; 
but at present the removal at the joints is more 
frequently practised. 

In performing the operation, itis necessary to 
ave as much skin as may cover the stump, and 
4his ought to be done upon the side next the 
palm, so as to guard against the effects of fric- 
tion. The general steps of the operation are 
the same with those for amputation of the larger 
joints. Li 

A cireular incision is to be made on the finger 
by a crooked bistoury, about the middle of the 
phalanx, and it may be carried at once to the 
bone. Another incision is to be made with a 
common scalpel at each side of the finger, begin- 
ning at the circular one and continuing it to the 
joint, by which two flaps will be left to cover the 
stump. 'The ligaments of the joint are now to 
be divided, and the bone removed. ‘The blood- 
wessels are to be secured by ligature, and the 
flaps exactly applied to each other; but in order 
4o protect the end of the bone completely, a small 
portion may be cut from the uppermost flap. The 
flaps are to be retained by adhesive plaster, or 
by the twisted suture; but if the latter be used, 
the tendons ought to be avoided. Over the sore 
an emollient pledget is to be applied, and then a 
compress and roller. If the disease be so situat- 
ed, that instead of amputating at the cavity of 
the joint, the surgeon shall think proper to ope- 
rate upon the ‘body of the bone, flaps are to be 
formed as above, and the bone is to be divided 
by means of.a small spring saw. 

The amputation of the thigh, at the hip-joint, 
has always been considered as one of the most 
formidable operations in surgery; so much so, 
that very few cases appear on record of its hav- 
ing ever been put in practice. In the Medical 


Commentaries of Edinburgh, an instance is re- \ 


corded where the thigh was amputated at this 
joint, and where the patient survived the opera- 


tion eighteen days, and then died from a different. 


cause, when all risk of hamorrhagy was over, 
and when the.sore had even a favourable appear- 
ance, which shews at least that the operation has 


been done with safety. It certainly ought never 
to be done, however, ualess as the last resource, 
and when the life of the patient is in absolute 
danger ; and then only when as much skin and 
muscles can be saved as will cover the sore, and 
when there is also a probability of being able to 
stop the hemorrhagy, and prevent it from re- 
tuming. . 

When the operation is to be performed, the 
patient is to be laid upon his back ona table, and 
properly secured by assistants; one of whom 
should be ready with a firm cushion to press, if 
necessary, upon the top of the femoral artery, 
just after it passes from behind Poupart’s liga- 
ment to the thigh. A lengitudinal incision is 
now to be made through the skin, beginning im- 
mediately under the ligament, and continuing it 
downwards along the course of the artery for 
about six or seven inches. The aponeurosis of 
the thigh is then to be divided by gentle scratches 
till a furrowed probe can be introduced, when 
the opening is to be dilated by means of a scal- 
pel, till two or three inches of the artery be laid 
bare. A strong ligature is now to be put under 
the artery by the assistance of a curved blunt~«, 
pointed needle. 

The part where the ligature should be passed 
is immediately above the origin of the arteria 
profunda; for if that artery be not affected by 
the ligature, the patient might suffer by the loss 
of blood during the rest of the operation. The 
ligaiure is now to be secured by a running-knot : 
another ligature is to be introduced a little be- 
low the former, and likewise secured ; the artery 
is then to be divided between the ligatures. A 
circular incision is now to be made through the 
integuments of the thigh, about six inches from 
its upper end. The retracted skin is then to be 
pulled at least an inch upwards, and at the 
edges of it the amputating knife is to be applied, 
so as to cutthe muscles down tothe bone. This 
being done, a cut is to be made upon the poste. 
rior part of the thigh, beginning a little higher 
than the great trochanter, and continuing it down 
to the cixcular incision, and as deep as the joint. 
A similar cut is to be made on the anterior part 
of the thigh, at a. small distance from the artery, 
and this reaching likewise down to the bone. 
The two muscular flaps are to be separated from 
the bone and joint, and held back by an assistant. 


"Every artery which appears is now to be secured. 


Then the capsular ligament, and next the round 
one, are to be separated from the acetabulum 5 
by which means, the limb will be removed from, 
the body. ‘The acetabulum and neighbouring 
bone are next to be examined ; and if they ap- 
pear sound, the case will be more favourable 5 
but at any rate, a cure is to be attempied by the 
first intention. for which purpose, after re- 
moving all the clotted blood from the surface of 
the wound, and bringing the ligatures over the 
edges of the skin, the muscles are to be placed. 
as nearly as possible in their natural situation 5 
and drawing the flaps together, so as to cover 
the wound in the most accurate manner, they are 
to be kept in this situation by adhesive plaster, 
and by the twisted suture and other dressings, 
as in amputating at the under part of the thigh. 
The dressings are to be retained by a broad fan- 
nel roller passed three or four times round the 
body, and spirally over the stump, 2nd secured. 
The patient is then to be laid in bed on the 
sound side, and treated as for amputation ia 
other parts of the body; only that greater aiten- 


, 
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tion is necessary, as there is no assistance from 
a tourniquet. Uncommon attention will also be 
necessary to prevent inflammation, and every 
symptom of fever which may succeed to the ope- 
ration, 

When the foot is so much diseased as to re- 
quire amputation, the operation might be per- 
formed at the point of the ankle; but for the 
reasons given, when treating of amputation of 
the leg, it is found better to do it above the an- 
kle. When a considerable part remains sound, 
it ought to be saved. If any of the tarsal bones 
are affected, these are to be removed. When 
the middle or whole body of any of the metatar- 
sal bones are diseased, they are to be removed in 
the same manner as directed for similar opera- 
tions in bones of the hand; and if even two of 
them remain sound, provided they be so placed 
as to support the toes, they ought to be pre- 
seryed, as it is Known that, by proper treatment, 

n osseous matter may afterwards fill a consider- 
able part, if not the whole, of the void; or if 
any cavity remain, it may be so stuffed, that the 
use of the foot may still be enjoyed. 

In performing an operation of this kind, the 
patient should be laid upon’a table, and the 
tourniquet applied in the ham to prevent he- 
morrhagy. An incision is then to be made along 
the affected part; and if the seat of the disease 
admit it, the incision should be made upon the 
upper side of the foot so as to save the sole. 
The integuments are to be separated and turned 
to each side, to allow the affected parts to be 
completely removed. 

The principal vessels and nerves are to be 
saved as much as possible; but if any particular 
artery be cut, it is to be secured, and the part 
treated as after the removal of similar parts of 
the hand._ 

‘The amputation of the toes is exactly similar 
z° that of the fingers. 


, Section VI, Removal of the Ends of Carious Bones 
in the Joints. 


In compound fractures, the ends of bones, when 
they protruded in such a manner that they could 
not otherwise be returned, have frequently been 
sawed through, and their place has frequently 
been supplied by a renewal of bone, so as to pre- 
serve the ordinary use of the limb. Many cases 
have likewise happened, where a large part of 
the body of the bone has been thrown out by 
Suppuration, and its place supplied; and a few 
are upon record, where either the whole of a 
bone, or that end next the joint, has been thrown 
out, and its place filled up with callus, so that 
no inconvenience has been felt. From these cir- 
cumstances, Mr. White of Manchester was led to 
preserve an arm by sawing off the head of a dis- 
eased humerus; and Mr. Park of Liverpool, to 
save a limb, by sawing off the ends of the bones, 
in a case of white swelling of the knee. When, 
therefore, it happens that the eud of a bone is 
diseased, while the other parts are sound, the 
diseased part may be removed, and the sound 
one saved, so as, in a great measure, to preserve 
the free use of the limb. 

In performing the operation, the first step 
Should be to use such means as may enable the 
operator to have a full management of the circy- 
lation of the part affected. Then a longitudinal 
incision of sufficient length, and perhaps another 
across it, may be necessary to be made through 
the soft parts of the joint; and this opening 


ought to be at a distance from the large hloode- 
vessels, that they may be in no danger of being 
injured. After the end of the diseased bone is 
sufficiently laid bare, it is either to be brought 
out of the joint, or a spatula or some other pro- 
per substance is to be introduced between the 
bone and soft parts, so as to defend the latter in 
time of sawing the bone, After the diseased 
part of the bone is removed, the arterial branches 
are to be secured, and the wound treated like 
any other wound of equal size, © 

During the cure, the limb ought to be kept in 
the posture most favourable for the removal of 
the bone, and afterwards for the preservation of 
the natural motion of the joint. ; 

In this way a limb may sometimes be saved, 
which would otherwise have been removed, But, 
though the removal of the diseased end of one 
bone may be readily effected, the removal of all 
that part of the bones which enters into the com- 
position of a joint must be attended with so much 
inconvenience, that it can seldom be useful, uny 
less it be where the ends of bones are destroyed 
by external violence; for then it appears that 
this operation may be performed with considera 
ble swecess, 


Cuapter IV, Bandages, 


The proper application of bandages is an ob- 
ject of great importance in surgery: and, though 
dexterity is only to be acquired in this branch 
by practice, yet a few general rules may he found 
useful. Bandages are employed for the reten- 
tion of dressings, for stopping hemorrhages, for 
removing deformities, and for effecting the union 
of divided parts. They ought to be formed of 


‘such materials as are sufficiently firm, while, at 


the same time, they give no uneasiness to the 
parts to which they are applied, ‘They may be 
composed either of linen, cotton, or flannel. Of 
late years the two last have been preterred by 
many for their warmth and elasticity, on which 
account they are certainly most proper, espe- 
cially in winter; and likewise in cases where 
the parts are liable to swelling and inflamma- 
tion, as in wounds, luxations, and fractures, 
Besides, they more readily absorb any moisture, 
which may be discharged from the sores, 

When first applied, they should be clean, suf- 
ficiently strong, and as free of seams as possible, 
They should be so tightly applied as to answer 
the purpose for which they are intended, without. 
being in danger of impeding the circulation, 
They should be applied in such a manner that 
they may be easily loosened, and the parts exa- 
mined with as much accuracy as possible; and 
they should be laid aside as soon as the purpose 
for which they are intended is accomplished ; 
for when longer continued, they frequently im- 
pede the growth of the parts upon which they , 
are applied, 

With respect to bandages for particular parts, _ 
we shall begin with the head, and then proceed 
to the trunk and extremities, The couvre chef 
of the French, which is a square napkin folded 
cornerwise, is most frequently used where a ban- 
dage is wanted for the head; but a nightcap, 
having a band to go round the head, and an- 
other to tie under the chin, appears to be more 
Suitable for this purpose, For making compres- 
Sion on any particular part of the head, as for 
Stopping of bleeding vessels, the radiated ban- 
dage may be employed. 

For keeping the edges of wounds together, as 


: 
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im cases of longitudinal cuts of the head, or of 
any other parts, the uniting bandage is usually 
employed, and is always io be preferred to su- 


~ gures, where it retains the edges of the wound 


with sufficient exactness. For retaining dress- 
ings upon the eyes, several turns of a roller have 
been used, and it is termed monoculus, or bino- 
culus, according to its being applied to one or 
both eyes; but the couvre chef, and the nightcap 
already mentioned, are less apt to slip, and 


therefore found more convenient for this purpose, 


For fractures of the nose, or wounds there, or 
on any oiher part of the face, the uniting ban- 
dage answers best. And in cases of fracture of 
the lower jaw, a four-headed roller is most con- 
venient: the hole in the centre of the roller re- 
ceives the chin, and assisis in preventing the 
bandage from shifting. The two upper heads 
are to be carried backwards; and being made to 
pass each other at the occiput, they are after- 
wards brought once or twice round the head. 
’The two under heads of the roller being reflected 
over the chin, are then to be turned upwards and 
fixed on the upper part of the head. py 

The bandages necessary for the neck are 
those usually employed. after the operation of 
bronchotomy, and one used in cases of wry 
neck. For every other purpose of bandaging a 
common roller may answer perfectly well, 

For fractures of the scapula, the application of 
a long roller may be of service. 

For retaining dressings upon the thorax, the 
napkin and scapulary are commonly, and very 
properly used; and when the napkin is employed 
merely for retaining dressings, it need not be 
Jonger than to. pass once round the body; but if 
it be used for making pressure over a fractured 
rib, it ought to pass two or three times round. 
For both purposes its breadth ought to be six or 
seven inches for an adult. 

The same kind of bandages is also used for 
making pressure on the abdomen, as in cases of 
ambilical or ventral hernia; and to keep the 
bandage properly placed, a scapulary is used for 
preventing it from slipping down, and one or 
two straps connected with it behind are brought 
between the thighs, and fixed to it before to pre- 
vent itfrom moving up. A bandage of flannel, 


and different kinds of belts, are contrived for 


Compressing the abdomen in the operation of 
tapping; and trusses of various constructions 
are used for the retention of the protruded 
bowels in cases of hernia. 

Bandages of cotton or flannel are used for sup- 
porting the scrotum in the various diseases 
which may occur there, as well as after the ope- 
rations performed upon it. 

One of the best bandages for the penis is a li- 
nen or cotton bag, fixed byaroller round the body. 

For retaining dressings about the anus, or be- 
tween that part and the scrotum, the T bandage 
is commonly used; and it is made either with 
one or two tails, according to the situation of the 
part to which it is to be applied. 

In simple fractures, and most of the other dis- 
eases of the arm, fore-arm, and hand, the roiler 
is the bandage commonly used; but in com- 
pound fractures of these parts, as well as in the 
different kinds of fractures of the lower extremi- 
ties, the twelve or eighteen tailed bandage is ne- 
cessary. ; 

For longitudinal wounds of the extremities, 
the uniting bandage is used with the same ad- 


vantage as has been already mentioned for 
wounds of a similar nature upon the head. 


PART If. 


We now advance to that portion of the art of 
surgery which more immediately comprises con- 
stitutional affections or diseases, properly so 
called, which, as in the preceding portion, we 
shall distribute into the two divisions of soft an 
hard parts. . 


Divisron LI, 


SOF T PARTS. 


CuHaprer I, Inflammation, 
Wf. Tumours. 
Til. Aneurisms, 
IV.  Hernias, 
V. <Affections of the External Senses, 
Vi, = Neck, | Thorax, 


and Aidomen. 

Rectumand Anus« 
—— Urinary and Sex- 
ual Organs, : 


—— VT, —— 


re Vill. 


Cuapter I. Inflammation. 


For the general theory and systematic division 
of this article, the reader must refer to Mrn1- 
crnE, Class J. Order IL. Phlegmasie.—lf the 
topical inflammation, whatever be the organ on 
which it fall, be not discussed by the plan pro- 
posed for its resolution, it terminates in a divi- 
sion of continuity, and is followed by suppura- 
tion or gangrene. 


Section I, Suppuration, 


In the production of suppuration, the previous 
inflammation must only haye extended to a certain 
range; and have been just so far excited as first 
to have stimulated the surrounding absorbents to 
earry off the dead and useless substance destroy- 
ed by the morbid attack, by which a cavity has 
been produced, which is denominated an ab- 
seess; and next to have stimulated the sur- 
rounding secernents to fill up the cavity by the 
secretion of a new material which is called pus. 

In many cases nature will open the abscess 
and discharge the pus of her own accord; but 
in other cases she is incompetent, or we ought 
not to wait so long. Possibly we ought not, in 
such critical abscesses as occur in malignant fe- 
vers. In like manner, in the plague, we are 
commonly advised to open such tumours, so secon 
as they are at all tolerably advanced, and not to 
wait till they are fully maturated ; as, from ex- 
perience in these disorders, it is found to be of 
more consequence, for the removal of the origi- 
nal disease, to have a quick discharge of matter 
produced, than any harm the patient can ever 
suffer from having a swelling somewhat prema- 
turely laid open. 

In abscesses, also, situated on any of the joints, 
or upon either of the large cavities of the breast 
and abdomen, and more especially when they 
seem to run deep, they should always be opened 
as soon as the least fluctuation of matter is dis~ 
covered. For, when the resisiance is on every 
side equal, they just as readily point inwardly as 
outwardly: and the consequence of a large ab- 
scess bursting into either of the large cavities is 
well known most frequently to prove fatal: an 
instance of which, in the foliowing case, with 
very little attention, might have been prevented. 
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A surgeon of eminence, and of very extensive 
practice, was applied to by a young healthy- 
jooking man, with a large abscess upon the left 
side of his chest. A fluctuation of a fluid was, 
upon pressure, very evidently discovered; and 
it was agreed, by other twe practitioners who 
were present, that an opening should be made to 
give venti to the matter. Kut the operator, 
being much engaged in business, could net fix on 
an earlier period for doing it than the third day 
from the patient’s applying to him: unluckily, 
however, the patient died’ suddenly in his bed 
the night before the abscess was to have been 
opened. On examining the body, the tumour 
had disappeared entirely, without any external 
opening being observable; and, on opening the 
thorax, it was found to have burst inwardly 
upon the lungs, and produced immediate suffo- 
eation. 

In every other circumstance, however, except 
in the cases alluded to, the rule in opening ab- 
scesses is, aS was already remarked, to allow a 
thorough suppuration to take place, before any 
went whatever be given to the matter; and it 
being then determined io lay the collection open, 
the next question that occurs, is with respect to 
thé manner of doing it. 'There are three ways 
of opening an abscess so as to give an outlet to 
the matter; by caustic, by incision, or by the in- 
troduction of a seton. 

1. The first is more agreeable to timid pa- 
tients, who are afraid of the pain of incision, but 
is attended with seme inconveniences which ren- 
der the method of incision much preferable. 
Caustic acis slowly, and preduces a long conti- 
nued pain; besides, no kind of caustic has yet 
been invented, the effects ef which can be con- 
fined to a certain determinate extent; hence the 
patient is liable to suffer much unnecessary pain, 
as the caustics commonly employed are either the 
lapis infernalis er lunar caustic. 'The abscess is 
io have a slip of adhesive plaster applied to it, 
with a slit cut in it of a size somewhat less than 
the opening is intended to be. This slit is to be 
filled with caustic reduced into a powder, and 
wetted to make it act more quickly. Itis then 
to be covered over with a plaster, and the whole 
is secured with a firm compress and bandage, 
The time necessary for the caustic to make a 
sufficient opening will depend upon the thick- 
_ ness of the skin and strength of the caustic, but 

generally it requires several hours. When we 
find that an eschar is made, itis to be softened 
with any emollient ointment until it can be rea- 
dily separated ; after which, the matter is to be 
discharged, and the abscess treated as one open- 
ed by incision. 

2. The method of opening abscesses by the 
knife is, to make an incision of such a size as to 
give free vent to the matter. The opening is to 
be made in the under part of the tumour, that 
the matter may pass readily cut. It has been a 
practice among surgeons either to open a large 
abscess from end to end, or at least through 
two-thirds of its length; but from the bad con- 
sequences: which often attend this method, the 
latest practitioners have thought it better merely 
to give a free discharge to the matter, without 
exposing the part to the action of the air. 

3. The third method, viz. that by the seton, is 
now frequently employed. It has the advantage 
of being attended with little pain, emptying the 
abscess in a gradual manner, and completely 


preventing the access of the air, which, in the 
other two methods, is often attended with bad 


consequences; and it frequently performs a cure: 


in a much shorter time. 

There are various instruments for introducing 
the seton: it may even frequently be done by a 
lancet and common prebe; but the instru- 
ments usually employed are a long sharp 
needle, or 2 needle probe. Oneof these being 
threaded with glover’s soft silk, is to be intro- 


‘duced through the upper part of the tumour; 


but if the blunt probe be employed, it will be 
necessary to have the assistance of a lancet; the 
instrument is then to be brought out at the under 
part of the tumour, and im this way the matter 
will be allowed to run gradually off. 

The usual mode of dressing an abscess the 
first time, is with dry lint. In the course of 
dressing, it will be proper to have regard to the 
situation of the abscess, and as much as possible 
to make the patient favour the discharge by his. 


ordinary posture: and to this end also, the dis< 


charge must be assisted by compress and ban- 
dage: the compress may be- made of soft old 
linen, applied according to the nature of the part 
and the season of the year. ‘The frequency of 
dressing will depend on the quantity of dis- 
charge: once in twenty-four hours is ordinarily 
sufficient ; but sometimes twice, or perhaps three 
times, is necessary. 


Section II. Gangrene. 


The other consequence of inflammation is 
gangrene, which may terminate in mortification. 
When the colour of an inflamed part changes to 
a dark red, when blisters arise on it containing 
an ichorous fluid, we know that it has become 
gangrenous. When it becomes black, flaccid, 
and insensible, when it loses heat, and acquires 
a putrid smell, it has proceeded to complete 
mortification. A gangrene seldom affects those 
who enjoy a geod habit of body, though, even in 
them, it may be brought on accidentally by what- 
ever destroys the texture of a part; as contusion, 
long continued pressure, or whatever deprives a 
part of its nourishment. In like manner, cold, 
by putting a stop to the circulation, may produce 
gangrene, and frequently does so in cold cli- 
mates. This comes on suddenly, without any 
pain or previous inflammation ; and the patient 
himself is frequently insensible of it, till he is 
informed of his situation by some other person. 

A defect in the circulation, in extreme old age, 
frequently occasions mortification in the extre- 
mities. . 

There are some instances of whatis called dry 
gangrene, in which the parts continue totally 
mortified for a great length of time, without 
either turning very flaccid, or rnnning into disso- 
lution. But such cases never occur from inflain- 
mation; they happen commonly from the flow of 
blood to such parts being put a stop to by com- 
pression of one kin > another, as tumours, liga- 
tures, or other similar causes, obstructing the 
principal arteries which used to supply them ; 
which, when the stoppage of the circulation is 
complete, always occasions a very slow, tedious 
mortification; and as the parts in such instances 
are no longer supplied with fresh quantities of 
fluids, while a considerable evaporation must 


still be going on, such a degree of humidity can-_ 


not therefore possibly occur, as does in other 
cases of gangrene. So that species of the disor~ 


nourishing diet, with the free use of wine. 


useful. 
dials are not to be administered too suddenly. 
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der has, perhaps, with propriety enough, been 
termed the dry gangrene. 

‘There is another variety of the disease termed 
white gangrene; in which the parts supposed 
mortified do not turn black, but retain nearly 
their former colour, &c, Whether such a com- 
plaint, however, can with propriety be denomi- 
nated gangrene or not, may properly be doubted: 
but as it is chiefly that species of the disorder 
which succeeds inflammation that is here parti- 
cularly treated of, and in which no such varieties 
are ever observed, it is not necessary to carry the 
inguiry farther. 

The prognosis, in every case of gangrene, is 
doubtful at first, as, even in the slightest cases, 
the patient may suffer from the spreading of the 
disease; but slight cases, from external injuries, 
are more favourable than those which arise from 
jnternal causes, though no person can be consi- 
dered safe till the diseased parts are separated, 
and even entirely cast off. When inflammation 
happens round a mortified part, more especially 
if pus be formed, we may pretty certainly pro- 
mounce that the mortified part will be thrown 
off. 

“When there is reason to suspect, from the vio- 
lence of the fever, and great heat of the inflamed 


part, that it will terminate in gangrene, blood- 


jetting, and whatever may have a tendency to 


moderate the inflammation, may check its progress. 


But as the patient, in such cases, is sometimes 
apt to sink afterwards, nothing more ought to be 
done than is merely necessary to moderate the 
present sypmtoms. If an inflamed surface put 
on a gangrenous appearance when the patient is 
weak, and the pulse low, we must have recourse 
to whatever may invigorate the system, viz. a 
Pe- 
ruvian bark likewise is to be given in as great 
quantities as the stomach of the patient will per- 
mit. When the stomach cannot bear enough in 
substance, which is the best form of exhibiting 
it, it may be given either in form of tincture, or 
joined with aromatics. External applications, 
such as are of a stimulating nature, may likewise 
be useful. 

In the case of gangrene arising from cold, the 
part must be immersed in very cold water, or 
rubbed with snow ; for if any thing warm be ap- 
plied, or the patient brought near a fire, it cer- 
tainly mortifies. If the Mole body has become 
torpid with cold, the same practice must be fol- 


lowed § the very “cold water should be afterwards - 
changed for some that is a little warmer, and 


the patient gradually brought to a proper degree 
of heat. Rubbing with salt is sometimes found 
If the whole body be benumbed, cor- 


A glass of cold wine should first be given, after- 
wards warm wine by itself, or with spices. If 
stronger cordials be required, ardent spirits may 
be employed. Notwithstanding the greatest at- 
tention, however, a mortification sometimes takes 
place, and in some instances very suddenly ; as 
in the case of carbuncle, where, after an inflam- 
mation has continued for scarcely twenty-four 
heurs, the parts become black, and end in real 
“Mortification. 

In the treatment of mortified parts, a variety 
of external applications have been pointed out, 
and particularly those of the antiseptic kind ; 
Such as all the warm gums and balsams, ardent 
Spirits, and even alcohol: and to admit of their 
Rearer application to the sound parts, with a 


“ 


view to the preservation of these from putrefae- 
tion, deep scarifications through the diseased, 
and into the sound parts, have been generally 
recommended. But although such articles may 
be of use in preserving dead animal substances 
from corruption ; yet, that they will always 
prove serviceable in the same manner in liv- 
ing bodies, is probably very much to be 
doubted. And it is even apprehended, by 
the strong irritation they always occasion when 
applied to a living fibre, that, in such cases as 
the present, they may rather do mischief; it 
being only a very slight degree of inflammation 
that is required to bring on a suppuration. The 
incisions, when carried into the sound parts, 
with a view to facilitate the operation of such 
remedies, may likewise do harm; not only from 
the risk of wounding the blood-vessels, nerves, 
and tendons, that le in the way, but also by al- 
lewing a free and farther entrance of the putres- 
cent fluids into the parts not yet affected: and 
unless they are carried so deep as freely to reach 
the sound parts, applications ef the antiseptic 
kind can never have any effect in answering the 
purpose for which they were intended. 

All the advantages commonly observed from 
the great variety of applications recommended 
for gangrene are obtained with more ease, and 
generally with more certainty, from the use of 
any gentle stimulating embrocation; which, by 
exciling a slight irritation upon the surface, and 
especially when assisted by a free use of the 
bark, at last commonly produces such a degree 
of inflammation as is wished for. With this 
view, a weak solution of sal ammoniac in vine- 
gar and water has been known to answer exceed- 
ingly well: a dram of the salt to two ounces of 
vinegar and six of water, forms a mixture of a 
very proper strength for every purpose of this 
kind; but the degree of stimulus can be easily 
either increased or diminished, according to cir- 
cumstances, by using a larger or smaller prepor- 
tion of the salt. 

Although, for the reasons formerly advanced, 
incisions may not in general be proper; yet in 
such cases where the mortification runs very 
deep, it is sometimes of service to make scarifica- 
tions into the diseased parts, so as to remove 
part of them; which, by taking off a considera- 
ble lead perhaps of putrid flesh, not only lessens 
the fetor, which, in such cases, is always consi- 
derable, but often renders it more easy for the 
sound parts to free themselves from the remain- 
der. When with this view, however, incisions 
are had recourse to, care should always be taken 
that they be not carried the length of the sound 

arts. 

When by the use of external or internal reme- 
dies, a separation of the mortified part has been 
effected, and a discharge of pus produced, the 
remaining sore is then to be considered merely as 
a simple purulent ulcer, and may be treated in 
the same manner. 


CuapterR If, Twnours. 


This term has been very differently employed 
by different writers. Mr. Abernethy has lately 
used it to import a distinct order of diseases, 
which he arranges under the names of, 1. Sarco- 


ma, 2. Encysted tumours. 3. Osseous tumours ; 


or tumours composed of osseous matter, not 
communicating with any adjacent bone. We 
must, for the present, be allowed with Cullen, 
and other nosologists, to increase the number of 
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genera by adding to the list ganglions, scrophu- 
lous tumours, and goitres. 


Sxrction L. Sarcomatous Tumours. 


These by Mr. Abernethy are divided into the 
eommon vascular sarcoma, the adipose, or, as 
they have hitherto been called, steatomatous, pan- 
creatic (from the resemblance of the new sub- 
stance to this organ), mastoid, or mammary. 
(from the same cause,) cystic, tuberculated, me- 
dullary, and carcinomatous, including scixrhus, 
and cancer. 

For the most part these are to be removed by 
the knife; and the operation should be per- 
formed in their incipient state. Most of them 
may be removed with ease ; but, restricted as we 
are to space, we must make a remark or two upon 
the last. 

Caneer, in its approach, is peculiarly denomi- 
nated scirrhus ; there are many scirrhuses, how- 
ever, that are not cancerous, and hence Mr. 
- Abernethy distinguishes it by the name of carci- 
nomatous scirrhus, as he does the ulcer that too 
often succeeds by that of carcinomatous ulcer. 

No part‘of the body is more subject to cancer 
than the breasts of women. Cancer of the mam- 
ma may arise at any period of life, though it sel- 
dom appears till about the time the menses usu- 
ally disappear. ‘Fumours arising in the breast, 
previous to this period, have been considered by 
some practitioners as being only of a scrophulous 
nature; and it is probably owing to that circum- 
stance that several cures have been of late years 
made on tumours of the breast by mercurial fric- 
tions and other remedies. 

Scirrhus and cancer of the breasts are distin- 
guished by the following marks: when the tumour 
is first observed, it is commonly in form of a small 
hard knot in the glandular part of the mamma, 
while the skin at the same time is free from in- 
flammation. It frequently continues in this state 
for several months: by degrees, however, it in- 
creases considerably in size, and at last a sharp’ 
pain is felt shooting towards the axilla. The 
lymphatic glands at the under edge of the pec- 
toral muscle and in the axilla are often enlarged, 
and an occult cancer is now formed. By degrees 
the integuments over this part of the tumour in 
the mamma become discoloured, and at last an 
ulceration or open cancer breaks out. Violent 
hemorrhagies now frequently ensue; the pain 
becomes still more excruciating ; and, unless 
proper assistance be given, the patient is gene- 
rally cut off in not many months after the break- 
ing out of the cancer. 

In early stages, the disease in general may be 
considered as entirely a local affection, and a 
radical cure may be of course expected ; but in 
proportion as the skin shall afterwards be 
found diseased, and adhering to the gland, and 
that to the pectoral muscle, and the lymphatic 
glands near the mamma and in the arm-pit 
swelled, the chance of a cure becomes more 
doubtful, as the cancerous matter becomes every 
day more likely to be absorbed, and part of it 
carried into the system, and in this case no- 
thing remains but removal. 

’ In general, however, before extirpation of a 
breast is recommended by the surgeon, or sub- 
mitted to by the patient, a considerable portion 
of the external integuments are so much diseased 
as to render it necessary to separate them along 
with the glandular part of the mamma. It 


} 


sometimes happens likewise that the tumour ad- 
heres to the pectoral muscle, and that again ts 
the ribs. In either of these cases it becomes ne- 
cessary to remove all the diseased parts. For 
this purpose, twe incisions of an oval form, with 
sharp extremities, of a sufficient size to include 
the whole of the affected parts, become necessary. 
If again it be found, that besides the disease of 
the breast, the lymphatic glands in the neigh- 
bourhood are indurated, or otherwise diseased, 
the first incision ought to extend at once over 
these; and after the other parts have been re- 
moved, and the vessels secured, the whole of the 
diseased glands are to be extirpated ; and in 
performing this part of the operation, consider- 
able assistance may be given by supporting them 
with a hook, or a ligature passed through them, 
till they are entirely removed. When they lie 
deep in the axilla, the points of the fingers, or 
the end of the handle, will sometimes be safer 
than the edge of the knife. After having removed 
all the glands which are in the smallest degree 
affected, the cut edges of the skin are to be 
brought as near to each other as the nature of 
the case will allow, so as to heal as much as pos- 
sible by the first intention. After the wound is 
nearly, or perhaps entirely healed, an issue, in- 
serted into the arm of the opposite side, will be 
the best means of preventing a relapse. 


Section If. Scrophulows Tumours. 


We shall here only mention the surgical treat- 
ment of scrophulous tumours, having spoken of 
scrophula in general under the article Mrpi- 
cINE. Some practitioners have recommended 
poultices, &c. to bring scrophulous tumours to 
suppuration; but the best practitioners have 
laid them aside, because they increase the soft 
and spongy State of the parts, by which they are 
prevented from healing. 

As external applications are ineffectual, it is 
better to allow scrophulous tumours to be as much 
exposed as possible, as this frequently renders 
the subsequent ulcer more easily cured. The 
other methods recommended for discussing these 
tumours are, the internal use of cicuta, burnt 
sponge, muriated barytes, a long-continued use 
of the cold bath, particularly of sea-bathing, and 
drinking mineral or sea water. These, to pre- 
duce any effect, should be begun early, while the _ 
tumours are small, and long persisted in. When 
the tumours come to a state of suppuratien, if 
they are seated upon the thorax or abdomen, or 
any of the large joints, free vent ought always 
to be given to the matter to prevent its bursting 
into these cavities ; and when the abscess is large, 
this should be done with a trocar, or by passing 
a cord through it, in order to exclude the exter- 
nal air. When the tumours are not situated upon 
great cavities, it is better to allow them to break 
of themselves, as the sores commonly heal more 
readily, and the scar is pretty similar in both. 
The most proper applications to scrophulous 
sores seem to be those of the saturnine kind, as 
they diminish inflammation, and in some mea- 
sure prevent the sore from spreading. When 
the bones become earious, they are to be treated — 
like carious bones‘from other causes ; but am- — 
putation cannot here be attended with advan- 
tage, as the disease proceeds from a fault in the | 
constitution. After the sores are healed up, the 
introduction of an issue may assist in preventing — 
their return. 
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Tamours of a scrophulous nature are sometimes 
apt to be mistaken for those of the scirrhous 
kind, and thus may be improperly extirpated. 
Scrophulous tumours, deeply seated, commonly 
have a degree of firmness, which, if they happen 
to be seated near a suspicious part, as close by 
the side of a woman’s breast, may give occasion 
to such a mistake. But they may generally be 
distinguished by the softness even of the firmest 
kind of them, when compared with scirrhus. 
They have always a smooth equal surface ; where- 
as scirrhus is somewhat unequal or knotty, and 
seated in the real substance of the gland ; anda 
shooting pain is commonly felt in it from time 
to time, even from its first appearance. They 
are generally accompanied, too, with other symp- 
toms of scrophula, which is not necessarily the 
ease with scirrhus. 


Section III. Of Bronchocele. 


This is a tumour on the fore-part of the neck, 
seated between the trachea and skin, termed in 
French goztre. In this country it is very rare ; 


but it is frequent among the inhabitants of the 


Alps, and other mountainous countries, and is 
supposed toe be owing to the use of snow-water. 
It is seated most frequently in the thyroid gland ; 
though, in two cases examined by Mr. Benjamin 
Bell, this gland was diminished from the com- 
pression of the tumour, which was chiefly formed 
of condensed celluiar substance, with effusions. 
in different parts of it of a viscid brown matter. 
Dr. Prosser considets bronchocele as a dropsical 
affection of the thyroid gland ; and in confirma- 
tion of this, he gives an account of a dissection 
of a diseased gland of this kind by Dr. Hunter, 
who found it, in a great variety of instances, filled 
with water. In reality, it is almost as variable 
in its consistency as any tumour whatever, and 
is sometimes fleshy, sometimes mellicerous, and 


sometimes watery. It has been occasionally con- * 


founded with cretinism ; but. Dr. Reeve has very 
clearly pointed out several distinctive characters. 
When the tumouris not very large,it has often been 
opened or extirpated with success: but there is 
some risk of a very troublesome ulcer, and perhaps 
of gangrene where it is very extensive. In this 
last case the writer of this article has, in magy in- 
stances, known it break at length of its own ac- 
cord, when filled with a fluid, and totally dis- 
perse without mischief; and the application of 
sea-water externally, or other solutions of mu- 
riat of soda; cataplasms of the fucus vesiculosus, 
or sea-wrack ; solutions of ammonia, and similar 
stimuli applied externally, have generally been 
found more serviceable than the internal use of 
burnt sponge, hyoscyamus, conium, or any simi- 
lar medicines. 


Sxcrton IV. Ganglions, or Swellings of the Burse 
Mucose. 


Ganglions of the tendons are likewise tumours 
of the encysted kind, seated in the burs muco- 
se, or sheaths of the tendons which belong tothe 
extremities. They are most frequently met with 

‘over the tendons upon the back of the wrist, and 
often likewise about those of the ankle and other 
parts of the extremities. When pressed, they 
are found to possess a considerable degree. of 
elasticity, from which, and from their situation, 
they may generally be distinguished from other 


encysted tumours. They seldom arrive at any 
great bulk, are not often attended with pain, and 
commonly the skin retains its natural appear- 
ance. On being laid open, they are found to 
contain a tough, viscid, transparent fluid, re- 
sembling the glaire of an egg. 

They are generally produced by sprains, or 
contusions of the joints, or by rheumatism. In 
many instances, they go off insensibly, without 
any assistance from art; but as this is often not 
the case, means ought to be used for removing 
them. For this purpose, moderate friction fre- 
quently repeated, or gentle compression applied 
to. them by means of thin plates of lead, &c. some- 
times remove them. In some instances they 
have been removed by the application of blisters ; 
but the most certain method is, to make a small 
puncture into the sac, and to draw a cord through 
it; or, after the puncture is made, to press out 
the contents, and then inject some genily stimu- 
lating fluid, as port-wineand water heated biood- 
warm. Sometimes, in tumours of this kind, bo- 
dies of a cartilaginous nature, and of different 
shapes and sizes, are found; some quite smooth, 
others with peduncles, by which they are sup- 
posed by Dr. Monro, in his work upon the bursa 
mucosz, to have been attached to the burse. As 
thesé cannot be removed by any remedy with 
which we are yet acquainted, it is found neces- 
sary to discharge them. But as the parts may 
sometimes suffer from inflammation when the 
tumour is laid fully open, it may be punctured at 
each end; and, after pressing out the contents, 
a small cord may be introduced; after which 
gentle pressure may be applied with a compress 
and bandage over the course of the tumour. The 
cord, however, should not be continued so long 
as to induce any great degree of inflammation, 
for it is found that a slight degree of this suffi- 
ciently answers the purpose. 


Cuaprer IIL. Anewrisms. 


The term aneurism was originally meant to 
signify a tumour formed by the dilatation of the 
coats of an artery; but by modern practitioners 


‘it is made to apply not only to tumours of this 


kind, but to such as are formed by blood effused 
from arteries into the contiguous parts. ‘There 
are three species; the true or encysted, the false 
or diffused, and the varicose aneurism. 

The true or encysted aneurism, when situated 
near thesurface of the body, produces a tumour at 
first small and circumscribed ; the skin retains 
its natural appearance ; when pressed by the fin- 
gers a pulsation is evidently distinguished ; and 
with very little force the contents of the swelling 
may be made to disappear; but they immediately 
return upon removing the pressure. By degrees 
the swelling increases and becomes more promi- 
nent; but still the patient does not complain of 
pain: on pressure the tumour continues of an 
equal softness, and is compressible. After this 
the swelling becomes large, the skin turns paler 
than usual, and in more advanced stages cedema- 
tous: the pulse still continues ; but parts of the 
tumour become firm from the coagulation of the 
contained blood, and yield little to pressure; at 
last the swelling increases in a gradual manner, 
and is attended with a great degree of pain. The 
skin turns livid, and has a gangrenous appear- 
ance. An oozing of bloody serum occurs from 
the integuments; and, if a real mortification do 
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wot take place, the skin cracks in different parts ; 
and the artery being now deprived of the usual 
resistance, the blood bursts out with such force 
as to occasion the almost immediate death of the 
patient. Thus the disease terminates in the large 
cavities of the body ; but in the extremities we 
can, by means of the tourniquet, prevent the sud- 
den termination of the disease. 

When afiections of this kind happen in the 
larger arteries, the effects produced upon the 
neighbouring parts are often surprising ; the soft 
parts not only yield to a great extent, but even 
the bones frequently undergo a great degree of 
derangement. 

The false or diffused aneurism consists in a 
wound or rupture in an artéry, producing, by the 
blood thrown out of jit, a swelling in the contigu- 
eus parts. It is most frequently produced by a 
wound made directly into the artery. 

The following is the usual progress of the 
disorder. A tumour, about the size of a horse- 


bean, generally rises at the orifice in the artery, © 


soon after the discharge of the blood has been 
stopped by compression. At first it is soft, has 
a strong degree of pulsation, and yields a little 
to pressure, but cannot be made entirely to dis- 
appear; for here the blood forming the tumour, 
being at rest, beginsto coagulate. If not impro- 
perly treated by much pressure, it generally re- 
mains nearly of the same size for several weeks. 
The enlargement, however, proceeds more ra- 
pidly in some cases than in ethers. Instances 
‘have occurred of the blood being diffused over 
the whole arm in the space of a few hours ; while, 
on the contrary, swellings of this kind have been 
many months, nay, even years, in arriving at any 
considerable size. 

As the tumour becomes larger, it does not, like 
the true aneurism, grow much more prominent, 
but rather spreads and diffuses itself into the 
surrounding paris. By degrees it acquires a firm 
consistence; and the pulsation, which was at 
first considerable, gradually diminishes, till it is 
sometimes scarcely perceptible. If the blood at 
first thrown out proceed from an artery deeply 
seated, the skin preserves its natural appearance 
till the disorder is far advanced: but when the 
blood gets at first into contact with the skin, the 
parts become insiantly livid, indicating the ap- 
proach of mortification ; and a real sphacelus 
has sometimes been induced. The tumour at first 
préduces little uneasiness ; but as it increases in 
size, the patient complains of severe pain, stiff- 
mess, numbness, and immobility of the whole 
joint; and these symptoms continuing to aug- 
ment, if the artery be large, and assistance not 
given, the teguments at last burst, and death 
must ensue. / 

When an artery is punctured through a vein, 
as in blood-letting at the arm, the blood gene- 
rally rushes into the yielding cellular substance, 
and there spreads so as to shut the sides of the 
vein together. But in some instances where the 
artery happens to be in contact with the vein, 
the communication opened has been preserved ; 
and the vein not being sufficiently strong for re- 
sisting the impulse of the artery, must conse- 
quently be dilated. This is.a varicose aneurism, 
It was first accurately described by Dr. Hunter, 
and since that time has been frequently observed 
by different practitioners. Here the swelling is 
entirely confined to the veins. Soon after the 
injury the vein immediately communicating with 


the artery begins to swell, and enlarge gradually. 


Tf there be any considerable communications in 


the neighbourhood, the veins which form thens 


are also enlarged. The tumour disappears upor’ 


pressure, the blood contained in it being chiefly 
pushed forwards in its course towards the heart ¢ 
and when the tumour is large, there is a singu- 
lar tremulous motion, attended with a perpetual 
hissing noise, as if air was passing into it 


through a small aperture. 


If a ligature be applied upon the limb im: 
mediately below the swelling, tight enough to 
stop the pulse in the under part sf the member,: 
the swelling disappears by pressure, but returns 
immediately upon the presswre being removed. 
If, after the swelling is removed by pressure, 
the finger be placed upon the orifice in the artery, 
the veins remain perfectly flaccid till the pres- 
sure is taken off. Ifthe trunk of the artery be 
compressed above the orifice so as effectually to 
Stop the circulation, the tremulous motion and 
hissing immediately cease; and if the veins be 
now emptied by pressure, they remain so till the 
compression upen the artery be removed. If the 
vein be compressed a little above, as well as 
below the tumour, all the blood may generally, 
though not always, be pushed through the orifice 
into the artery; from whence it immediately 
returns on the pressure being discontinued. 


When the disease has continued long, and the 
dilatation of the veins has become considerable, 


the trunk of the artery above the orifice generally 
becomes greatly enlarged, while that below be- 
comes proportionably small; of consequence the 
pulse in the under part of the member is always: 
more feeble than in the sound limb of the oppo- 
site side. 

The causes producing aneurisms, in general, 
are a natural disease of the arteries. Thus a 
partial debility of their coats may readily produce 
the disease ; or they may arise, especially in the 
internal parts of the body, from great bodily ex- 
ertions. They are likewise produced by wounds 
of the coats of the arteries, as now and then 
happens in blood-letiing at the arm; or frony 
acrid matter contained in a neighbouring sore ; 
or from the destruction of surrounding parts, by 
which the natural support is removed. 


In performing the operation for aneurism, the. 


first step ought to be to obtain 2 full command of 
the circulation in the inferior part of the member 
by means of the tourniquet. This being done, 
the patient should be so placed, that the diseased. 
limb, on being stretched on a table, is found to 
be of a proper height for the surgeon; who, as 
the operation is generally tedious, ought to he 
seated. The limb being properly secured by an 
assistant, the operator is now, with a common 
scalpe], to make am incision through the 
skin and cellular substance along the whole 
course of the tumour; and as freedom in the re- 
maining parts of the operation is here a matter 
of much importance, it is even of use to carry 
this external incision half an inch or so both 
above and below the farihest extremities of the 
swelling. ; 

All the effused blood ought then to be wiped 
off by means of a sponge ; and the softest part of 
the tumour being discovered, an opening ought. 
there to be made into it with a lancet, large 
enough for admitting a finger of the operator’s 
left hand. This being done, and the finger in- 


troduced inio the cavity of the tumour, it is now — 


ce, im... 
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to be laid open from one extremity to the other, 
by running a biunt-pointed bistoury along the 
finger from below upwards, and afterwards from 
above downwards, so as to lay the whole cavity 
fairly open. 

The cavity of the tumour being thus laid freely 
open, all the coagulated blood is to be taken out 
by the fingers of the operator, together with a 
number of tough membranous filaments com- 
monly found here. The cavity of the tumour is 
now to be rendered quite dry, and free from 
the blood which, on the first opening of the 
swelling, is discharged into it from the veins in 
the inferior part of the member: the tourniquet 
is then to be slackened to discover, not only the 
artery itself, but the opening into it, from whence 
the blood collected in the tumour has been all 
along discharged. This being done, the’next 
point to be determined is the manner of securing 
this opening into the artery, so as to prevent in 
future any farther effusion of blood. Various 
means have been proposed for accomplishing 
this ; but the effects of all of them may be com- 
prehended under the three following heads. 

1, The effects of ligature upon a large artery 
having, on some occasions, proved fatal to the 
inferior part of the member, it was long ago pro- 
posed, that so\soon as the opening into the ar- 
tery has been discovered, instead of applying a 
ligature round it, which, for certain, is to obli- 
terate its cavity entirely, a piece of agaric, vitriol, 
alum, or any other astringent substance, should 
be applied to the orifice, in order if possible to 
produce a re-union of its sides. 

2. Upon the same principle with the preceding, 
viz, that of still preserving the circulation in the 
artery, it was several years ago proposed by an 
eminent surgeon of Newcastle, Mr. Lambert, 
that the orifice in the artery should be secured 
by means of the twisted suture. A small needle 
being pushed through the edges of the wound, 
they are then directed to be drawn together 
by a thread properly twisted round the needle, 
as was formerly directed when treating of su- 
tures. 

3. Neither of these methods, however, being 
found eligible for securing the orifice in the arte- 
ry, we shall now proceed to describe the ordinary 
manner of performing this operation ; which 
consists in obliterating the arterial cavity en- 
tirely by means of ligatures. 

The artery being laid bare in the manner di- 
rected, and all the coagulated blood being care- 
fully removed from the cavity of the tumour, on 
the tourniquet being new slackened soa as to bring 
the orifice in the artery into view, a small probe, 
curved at the extremity, is to be introduced at the 
opening, in order to raise the artery from the 
neighbouring paris, so as that the surgeon may 
be enabled with certainty to pass a ligature 
round it, without comprehending the contiguous 
nerves, which, in general, run very near to the 
large biood-vessels of alimb. By this precau- 
tion the nerves may be always avoided; and by 
doing so, a great deal ef mischief may be pre- 
vented, which otherwise might supervene. When 
the disorder is situated either in the ham, or in 
the usual part of blood-letting in the arm, bend- 
ing the joints of the knee or of the elbow, as it 
relaxes the artery a little, renders this part of 

the operation more easily effected than when the 
limbs are kept fully stretched out. Deh 

The artery being thus gently separated from 
the contiguous parts, a firm waxed ligature must 


be passed round it, about the eighth. part-of aw 
inch or so above the orifice, and another must, in 
the same manner,.be introduced at the same dis- 
tance below it. 

"The ligatures being both finished in the man~ 
ner directed, the tourniquet is now to be made 
quite loose; and if no blood is discharged at 
the orifice in the artery, we may then rest sa- 
tisfied that the operation isso far properly com- 
pleted. 

The wound is now to be lightly covered with 
soft lint, with a pledget of any emollient oint- 
ment over the whole ; and a compress. of linen 
being applied over the dressings, all the bandage 
in any degree requisite is two or three turns of a 
roller above and as many below the centre of the 
wound, making it press with no more tightness 
than is absolutely necessary for retaining the ap- 
plication we have just now mentioned. 

The patient being now put into bed, ihe mem- 
ber should be laid in a relaxed posture upon a 
pillow, and ought to beso placed as to create the 
least possible uneasiness from the posture in 
which it is laid. 

E'rom the danger there is of fatal consequences 
from the bursting of the ligature above the ori- 
fice, it is now the practice to make a double liga- 
ture, the one at about half an-inch distance from 
the other. Mr. J. Hunter employed this method 
first, but left the upper ligature not perfectly 


tight, meaning it merely to take off the force of 


the blood. 
Cuaprer {V. Hernie. 


The name of hernia might with propriety be 
applied to every swelling occasioned by the dis- 
lodgment of parts from those boundaries withia 
which, in a state of health, they are contained ; 
but the general acceptation of the term implies a 
tumour produced by the protrusion of some part 
or parts from the cavity of the abdomen. 

The parts in which hernie usually appear are 
the groin, scrotum, labia pudendi, the upper and 
fore-part of the thigh, the umbilicus, and differ. 
ent points between the interstices of the abdo- 
minal muscles, If the situation of such tumours 
be various, the viscera which produce them are 
still more so; instances having occurred of the 
stomach, uterus, liver, spleen, and bladder, be- 
ing found to form their contents, Buta part of 
the intestinal canal, ora portion of the omentum, 
are from experience known to be the most fre- 
quent cause of their formation. 

From these circumstances of situation and con- 
tents, all the different appellations are derived 
by which herniz are distinguished. Thus they 
are termed inguinal, scrotal, femoral, umbilical, 
and ventral; from their appearing in the groin, 
scrotum, thigh, navel,orbelly. When the tumour 
is confined to the groin, the hernia is said to be 
incomplete, and is termed bubonocele; but when 
the swelling reaches down to the bottom of the 
scrotum, the rupture is then supposed to be com- 
plete, and the disease obtains the name of scrotal 
rupture, or eschiocele. 

Of these disorders the inguinal hernia is by 
much the mosi frequent; next to that is the fe- 
moral. ‘The umbilical is seldom observed in | 
men, or even in women who have not born chil- 
dren. 

. The causes which tend to the production of 


’ hernia, in its more usual form, are these : , 


1, The containing parts of the abdomen we 
know to be elastic and compressible ; whatever, 
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therefore, tends to produce a diminution of ca- 
pacity in the cavity of the abdomen, must occa- 
sion a proportional degree of risk of some of the 
contained parts being pushed from their natural 
situations. Violent coughing, crying, laughter, 
or great bodily exertion, are attended with mofe 
or less contraction of the abdominal muscles, 
and particularly of the diaphragm; and as the 
contraction of these muscles must always dimi- 
nish the abdominal cavity, these causes there- 
fore are frequently found to be productive of 
hernia. 

2. Falls, in consequence of the derangement 
they produce in the abdominal viscera, from the 
sudden and violent shock with which they are 
often attended, are not unfrequently the imme- 
diate causes of hernia. 

3. Persons of a preternatural laxity of frame 
are very liable to hernia.. ‘The containing parts 
of the abdomen, from the want of sufficient tone 
and firmuess, are unable in such people to resist 
on all occasions the weight of the different wis- 
cera ; and they are therefore more particularly 

_exposed to disorders of this kind on the slight- 
est application of any of the causes already men- 
tioned. : 

4. Sprains are te to induce a laxity of the 
part injured; and have therefore a similar in- 
fluence in inducing herniw with general laxity. 

5. It has been observed that the people of those 
countries where oil is much used as an article of 
diet are particularly liable to hernie. 

In whatever parts the parietes of the abdomen 
happen t6 be weakest, these various causes will 
most readily operate in producing hernie ; and 
accordingly we find, that descents of the bowels 
usually occur only in such parts. 

In whatever situation a protrusion of any por- 
tion of the intestines occurs, except in the case of 
the hernia congenita, as all the viscera are con- 
tained within the peritonzum, a portion of that 
membrane, it is evident, must be carried down 
together with the parts protruded ; and in every 
such instance, itis this portion of the peritoneum 
which goes down along with the gut, that is 
termed the hernial sac, The size of this sac is 
various in different subjects, and in different 
stages of the same disorder. On the first appear- 
ance of the disease, it is commonly of no very 
considerable size, as such swellings seldom ac- 
quire any great bulk at once: but by repeated 
descents of the bowels, it comes to be pushed 
lower and lower, till, in some instances, its bulk 
becomes very considerable indeed ; and when, in 
this advanced period of the disorder, the sac 
happens to be laid open, it is found to contain 
either large quantities of omentum or intestine, 
and frequently large portions of each. As the 
peritoneum has this property in common with 
many other parts of the body, of thickening ac- 
cording to the degree of any gradual extension 
applied to it, so in many instances the thickness 
and firmness of the hernial sac are often really 
astonishing. 

All the bad symptoms which are found to oc- 
cur in hernie proceed, as may be readily sup- 
posed, either from obstruction to the passage of 
the faces when the intestinal canal forms the tu- 
mour, or from a stoppage of circulation occasioned 


by stricture on the prolapsed parts: so that the 


attending symptoms, itis evident, will be always 
more or less hazardous according to the nature 
of the parts so protruded. — 

Thus, when omentum alone forms the syb- 
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stance of hernial swellings, ds that orgaa does 
riot appear to be so immediately necessary for 
life as many of the other viscera; such tumours ac- 
cordingly are not so frequently productive of bad 
consequences, at least they are seldom in any 
degree so hazardous as when a part of the ali- 
mentary canal is either protruded by itself or 
along with omentum. SD is) 

Although this, however, isin gétieral the case, 
yet it does sometimes liappen, that even an omental 
rupture is productive of no small degree of dans 
ger. When a stricture so complete upon it oc- 
curs as to occasion a stoppage of circulation in 
the protruded part, mortification with all its bad 
consequences must be the certain event: and 
besides, the connection between the omentum, 
stomach, and other viscera, is such, that a sud- 
den descent. of atiy considerable portion of the 
former sometimes brings on vomiting, hickup, 
and oiher troublesome symptoms: and lastly, al- 
though arupture containing omentum only might 
not of itself produce any thing bad ; yet as the 
passage through which the omentum has slipped 
must of necessity continue oper so long as that 
viseus remains protruded, and as that circum- 
stance alone must, so long as it continues, render 
it more easy for a portion of gut likewise to get 
down, this of itself isa sufficient reason for en- 
titling even this species of hernia to the serious 
attention of practitioners. 


But whatever the contents of such swellings 3 


may be, as their remaining in some instances for’ 
a considerable length of time without being pro= 
ductive of any bad symptoms must proceed en- 
tirely from the circulation continuing to go freely 
on; notwithstanding the derangement of parts 5 
so, whenever a stricture occurs up the protruded 
viscera, sufficient to produce either a stoppage of 
the circulation, or of the fecal contents of the 
alimentary canal, when a portion of gut forms 
the disease, the following in general are the 
symptoms which accrue. | 

In whatever situation a strangulated hernia 
occurs, the only rational method of cure, it is: 
evident, must consist in the removal of that stric- 
ture which prevents the return of the protruded 
parts. It is that stricture which ought to be 
considered as the cause of all the mischief; and 
unless it be removed, nothing effectual can be 
done for the relief of the patient. 

Various methods have been attempted by prac- 
titioners for the removal of stricture in these dis-. 
orders ; all of which may be comprehended under 
two general heads. 

1. Such as effect a reduction of the protruded 
parts, without the interposition of incision or 
any chirurgical operation properly so called ; 
and 

2g. A division of the parts producing the stric- 
ture, so as to admit of a replacement of the de 
ranged viscera, constituting what is termed the 
operation for the hernia. 

The remedies to be employed for accomplish- 
ing the first of these are, a proper posture of the 
patient, with the manual assistance of a practi- 
tioner ; blood-letting, stimulating clysters, opi- 
ates, the warm-bath, and proper applications to 
the tumour itself. If these fail, there is then no 


other means of cure left but the operation of 


dividing the integuments, and replacing the 
viscera. ' 


As soon as the assistance of a practitioner is” 
desired for the removal of symptoms in cases of 


hernia, the first circumstance requiring his at- 


aaa 


that the parts last protruded 


f: vantage, 
_ the disease 
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tention is the placing of his patient in such a 
posture as will most probably favour the return 
of the protruded parts. Placing. the patient’s 
feet over the shoulders of another person, while 
his body is allowed to hang downwards, and 
causing him tu be a good deal jolted about, has 
on some occasions answered when other means 
have failed. 

The surgeon should at the same time endea- 
vour to assist the return of the bowels by means 
of gentle pressure with his hands and fingers, 
In the inguinal or scrotal hernia, this pressure 
should be made ebliquély upwards and outwards 
to correspond with the opening in the external 
oblique muscle: in the femoral hernia it ought 
to be made directly upwards; in the umbilical 
and ventral hernia directly backwards.—The 
swelling should be grasped with one hand at the 
bottom, while with the fingers of the other hand 
an attempt is made to push gently-the contents 
of the tumour into their place, always observing 
be first reduced. 
This operation is by authors termed the taxis. 

When the means now meationed have failed, 
no remedy affords more relief than blood-leiting. 
The quantity to be drawn ought chiefly to be de- 
termined by the strength of the patient. There 


is scarcely any disease, however, where such 
large quantities of blood can with propriety be 
- taken from weak people. 


Bleeding till the pa- 
tient is in a state of deliquiam animi, is fre- 
quently known to produce a more effectual re- 
laxation of the muscles than can be done by any 
other means. On that account it is sometimes 
advised in cases of hernia, and the practice is 
now and then attended with advantage. 

As an obstinate costiveness is commonly one 
of the most alarming symptoms of hernia, it has 
been a common practice to exhibit a variety of 
Stimulating purgatives both by the mouth and 
anus; but they are very seldom of much service, 


and in that.case almost universally do injury, by 


increasing not only the sickness at stomach, but 
the tension and pain of the tumour. When they 
are to be employed, they ought to be thrown up 
by the anus. For this purpose aloes and other 
stimulating substances, but particularly tobacco- 
smoke, are employed; and although this last 
remedy, which is to be thrown in by double bel- 
lows, &c. does not always act as a purgative, 
it may be usefully employed as an anodyne, 
Where an evacuation by stool is wanted, it may 


in general be readily procured by the injection | 


of warm water, in which a little Castile ‘soap is 
dissolved, in the proportion of a drachm or a 
drachm and a half of the latter to a pound of the 
former. Warm bathing is another remedy 
greatly extolled, either by general immersion or 
Jocal application, by means of warm water put 
into ox-bladders covered with flannel, and ijaid 
across the abdomen. 

To diminish the size of the tumour, remedies 
of an opposite quality from these have been 
used; and though by some this practice has 
been considered as hazardous, yet by others, par- 
ticularly by the late Dr. Monro and Mr. Benja- 


min Bell, more advantage has been found from - 


cooling applications than from those of a differ- 
entnature. Snow, ice, or cloths dipped in a re- 
cent solution of sal ammoniac in water and vi- 


hegar, or cold saturnine applications, or cold’ 


water and vinegar, have been employed with ad« 
If, notwithstanding these remedies, 


becomes werse, @ud no probability 
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remains of success, the division of the parts pro- 
ducing the stricture can alone save the life of 
the patient. 

To determine the exact time at which to proe 
ceed to an operation has been considered as one 
of the nicest points in surgery. In general, when 
every attempt has failed, and no repetition of. 
the former remedies is likely to succeed, the sur- 
geon ought certainly to proceed to the operation. 
A few hours, even when assistance has been 
early applied, is perhaps all the time which 
ought ever to be consumed in trials of this na- 
ture. But however necessary this operation 
may be when a patient’s life is in danger, as it is 
always attended with some degree of hazard, it 
ought never to be practised where symptoms of 
strangulation do not exist. 

In that kind of hernia called chronic, the cir- 
culation of the part forming the hernia, as well 
as the peristaltic motion of such parts of the 
alimentary canal as have heen protruded, go 
freely and regularly on. There are many in 
stances of large hernia falling down even to the, 
bottom of the scrotum, and continuing there for 
many years, without producing any interruption 
to the usual discharge by stool. All that can be 
done here. is, to prevent any accumulation of 
feces in the intestine, by prescribing a. proper 
diet, and the occasional use of gentle laxatives ; 
and obviating any inconvenience which might 
arise from the weight of the tumour, by the ap- 
plication of a proper truss or suspensory band- 
age; to warn them of the risk to which they 
are constantly liable, and to caution them against 
violent exercise, particularly leaping, and every 
sudden exertion. The truss ought to be fitted’ 
exactly to the part for which it is intended, for, 
without the utmost nicety in this respect, it must 
always do more harm than good: for the sole pur« 
pose of a bandage, in cases of hernia, is to prevent 
effectually the falling down of such parts as have 
been newly replaced. If, therefore, the pad or 
bolster of the bandage does not bear properly 
against the opening upon which it is placed, a 
portion of gut may slip out, and be materially 
injured by the pressure of the pad. 

The circumstances to be attended. to in per- 
forming the operation for hernia in general are 
these. A table of convenient size and height 
being placed in a proper light, the patient must 
be so laid on it as to relax the diseased parts as 
much as possible, and then secured by proper as- 
sistance. To lessen the contents of the abdomen 
as, much as possible, the bladder ought to ‘be 
emptied previous io the operation. An incision 
is to be made with a common round-edged scal- 
pel through the skin and part of the cellular 
substance, long enough to allow the stricture to 
be fullyexposed. The rest of the cellular sub- 
stance is then to be divided with the greatest at- 
tention. That part of the muscle forming the 
stricture or ring must next be laid distinctly in 
view. A small portion of the protruding sac 
must also be exposed; after which the direc- 
tory is to be passed between the ring and the 
sac. A straight probe-pointed scalpel is now to 
be introduced into the groove of the directory; 
and by it the ring is to be dilated till the point 
of the finger can be introduced. The finger is 
here considered as the safest director; for it 
being insinuated into the aperture in the ten- 
don, immediately above the protruded parts, the 
point of the knife is easily introduced upon it; 
and by keeping the end of the are always a lit- 
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tie before the knife, the opening may be enlarged 
to any necessary extent without risk of wounding 
any of the contiguous parts. 

By the ease with which the finger is intro- 
duced, the operator will be enabled to judge 
when the ring is sufficiently dilated ; and if the 
strangulation was entirely in the ring, it will 
now be evident that every obstacle to the reduc- 
tion must be removed, and of consequence that 
the prolapsed parts may be returned with little 
difficulty. If the patient be young, or if the 
disease has continued a considerable time, such 
@ degree of inflammation frequently ensues in 
the neck of the sac as to produce thickening and 
straitness ; so that, after tlie sac and its contents 
have been entirely freed from the stricture of the 
ring, the intestines cannot be’ reduced. We 
judge this to be the case, when, after the stric- 
ture of the ring has been removed, the parts 
prolapsed do not expand into their natural size, 
and farther, when they make resistance when we 
attempt to return them. Im this case, the neck 
of the sac must be opened with the utmost cau- 
tion, to avoid wounding the parts within it. 

If the herniary sac, under the straitened place 
of its neck, be thin and transparent, and there is 
little or no reason to suspect an adhesion of the 
bowels to the sac, the best method, as Dr.. 
Monro,.in his publication on the Burse Mu- 
cose, observes, will be to make a:small hole in 
the sac below the stricture, and then to intro- 
duce a small furrowed probe, and to cut cau- 
tiously upon it. But if the sac be thick and 
dark coloured,.and there is likewise a suspicion 
that the bowels may adhere to it, the easiest and 
safest manner will be to make the hele in the 
peritoneum above the stricture; then to intro- 
duce a common probe, bent near its pcint into # 
semicircle, with its point directed downwards 
through the stricture into the sac; and upon the 
point.of it to make, with great caution, another 
small hole; after which we may either cut upon 
the probe, or introduce a furrowed probe, and 
divide the neck of the sac. 

After this,. the bowels are to be returned by 
pressure upon the sac, without opening it far- 
ther ; and the sides of the wound in the skin are 
to be brought together, and kept so by means of 
slips of adhesive plaster, though stitches made 
at the distance of a finger-breadth from each 
other will exclude the air, and prevent the re- 
turn of the bowels: more effectually. Over these 
are to be laid several folds of charpie, and the 
whole is to be secured by a bandage adapted to 
the nature of the part. 

The patient, upon being carried to bed, 
should be so placed as to have the part upon 
which the operation was performed higher than 
the rest of his body, or at least as high as the 
situation of the part operated upon will allow, 
in order to prevent a return of the disease. 
After the operation, opiates are particularly 
useful, and ought to be repeated as circum- 
stances may require. . It is likewise nécessary 
that the patient be kept cool. In plethoric ha- 
bits, blocd-letting is proper,. together with a ri- 
gid attention to low diet. A frequent use of 
clysters and gentle laxatives, to keep the belly 
moderately open, ought not to be neglected. 
When the constitution has been previously much 
reduced, instead of blood-letting and a low diet, 
a nourishing regimen is necessary. Tlie dress- 


ings ought not to be removed till the third or 


fourth day after the operation, when the sides of 
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the wound will be found almost adhering toge- 
ther; and if attention be paid to the subsequent 
treatment, the sore will be generally healed in 
two or three weeks. As soon as the wound is 
firmly cicatrized, a truss ought to be properly 
fitted to the part, and should never, on any fu- 
ture period of life, be laid aside. 

When the hernia is of lomg standing, and 
when there is reason to think adhesions have 
taken place between the sac and bowels, or that 
mortification has already begun, or that some 
filaments ru across the sac and prevent the re- 
duction, or that there is water in the sac, or that 
the gut is in danger of being entangled from a 
part of the omentum being Gown, a different me- 
thod of operating becomes necessary. 

The patient is to be placed as already direct- 
ed. The operator is to grasp the tumour with 
one hand, so as to make the skin tense on the 
fore part of it, while with the scalpel in the 
other he divides the skin from one end of the tu- 
mour to the other. The cellular substance is by 
gentle strokes to be divided, till not only the 
ring, but the whole length of the sac, is laid 
bare. An opening is now, in the most cautious 
manner, to be made into the sac by ‘slight 
scratches, to avoid hurting any of its contentse 

In meking this perforation, which is consi- 
dered as the nicest part of the operation, consi- 
derable assistance is obtained from the use of the 
small directery, upon the point of which the 
fibres of the sac are to be successively raised and 
divided till an opening is made. The opening 
is to be enlarged till it admit the fore-finger of 
the left hand, which serves as a directory for con- 
ducting the straight probe-pointed scalpel with 
which the sac is to be divided through its whole 
length. ‘ 

The sac being laid fully open, the parts con- 
tained in it ought to be examined with the nicest 
attention, to discover whether they are all sound 
or not; and if, upon an attentive inspection, it 
is found that they are not evidently in a gan- 
grenous state, even although they seem. consider= — 
ably inflamed, they should be immediately re- 
turned-into the abdomen. When adhesions take 
place between different parts of the protruded 
gut, the greatest caution is necessary in separat- 
ing them. When one part of ‘a gut adheres so - 
firmly to another as not to be separated but with - 
difficulty, it is much better to return the whole, 
even in that state, into the abdomen, than te 
run'the risk of hurting the intestine materially 
by using much force. When adhesions occur 
between the hernial sac and the gut, or between 
the gut and omentum, if the filaments producing 
the connexion cannet be otherwise removed, as 
there is no great hazard in wounding the omen- 
tum, and still less in hurting the sac, @ very 
small portion of these may be dissected, and re- 
turned with the gut inte the abdomen. When 
the bowels cannot be reduced with ease, the 
ring is to be dilated by the blunt-pointed scalpel 
in the manner already directed. After return- 
ing the contents of the sac into the cavity of the 
abdomen, it has been proposed by some authors 
to pass a ligature round the neck of the sac, with 
a view of procuring a reunion of its sides, so as 
to prevent a future descent of the bowels; and 
various other methods, even actual and poten- 
tial cauteries, have been proposed: but as none 
of them yet attempted have been found suffi- 
ciently to answer the purpose, the only thing 
that can be recommended is a well made truss: ” 


‘ 
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‘lected together into hard lumps. 
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When the bowels are actually in a state of 
gangrene, as the returning of such mortified 
parts might be attended with the very worst con- 
sequences, a great degree of caution is necessary. 
When the omentum is found in a mortified state, 
as the excision of a portion of this substance is 
not attended with much risk, it is the common 
practice to cut away the diseased parts, and to 
obviate any inconvenience which might ensue 
from the hemorrhagy. We are advised to make 
a ligature on the sound parts previous to the re- 
moval of those which are mortified; whilst the 
ends of the ligature being left hanging out of the 
wound, the surgeon has it in his power to re- 
move them when circumstances appear to render 
it proper. These ligatures on. the omentum, 
however, are frequently productive of bad conse- 
quences. No hwemorrhagy of any importance 
ever occurs from a division of this membrane, 
éyen in a sound unmortified state; such parts 
as have become gangrenous may therefore be 
freely cut off, and the remaining sound parts be 
afterwards, without the intervention of liga- 
tures, safely introduced into the abdomen. Ifa 
vessel of any size in the omentum has been di- 
vided, a ligature may be passed above the vessel 
itself, and the ends left hanging out of the 
wound ; the threads may be afterwards pulled 
away at pleasure. When a rupture has been of 
long duration, it sometimes happens, that from 


‘the pressure made by the truss, and other cir- 


-eumstances, portions of the omentum are col- 
If these be 


small, they may be returned into the abdomen 


without producing any inconvenience; but if 


from their bulk and hardness they are likely to 
do mischief, they ought to be cut off. When 
part of the omentum is to be removed, it ought 
to be previously expanded and divided with scis- 
sars, which will be more convenient tham any 
other instrument. When again a small portion 


_ of gut is found mortified, we are to endeavour, 


‘by means of a needle ligature, to connect the 
sound part of the gut immediately above the 
mortified spot to the wound in the abdomen al- 
ready made. 


 Cuaprer V. Affections of the External Senses. 


Sxction I. <Affections of the Eye. 


These consist chiefly of specks, films, or excres- 
ences upon the tunics of the eye; abscesses in 
‘its globe; dropsical swelling from a morbid in- 
crease of the aqueous humour; protrusion of the 


_ eye-ball beyond the socket; cancer; guttura se- 


rena, or paralysis of the optic nerve, which, 
however, is scarcely a surgical affection ; cata- 
ract; and fistulalachrymalis. We can only find 
_ Space for an observation or two upon the two last. 


Cataract. 


The ancients, and some of the modern 
Writers, had a confused idea of the seat of 
the cataract; different authors placing it in dif- 
ferent parts of the eye. It consists of an affec- 
tion of the crystalline lens or of its capsule, by 
which the rays of light are prevented from fall- 
ing upon the retina: and is therefore the same 
disease with the glaucoma of the ancients. It 
commonly begins with a dimness of sight; and 
this generally ‘continues a considerable time be- 


fore any opacity can be observed in the lens. As. 


the disease advances the opacity becomes sensi- 
ble, and the patient imagines, there are particles 


of dust or motes upon the eye, or in the air. 
This opacity gradually increases till the person 
either becomes entirely blind, or can merely dis- 
tinguish light from darkness. 'The disease com- 
monly comes on rapidly, though sometimes its 
progress is slow and gradual. The opacity of 
the lens is found to be nearly in proportion to 
the degree of blindness the patient is affected 
with; it gradually changes from a state of irans- 
parency to a perfecily white, or light grey co- 
lour. In some very rare instances a black cata- - 
ractis found. Sometimes the disease is confin- ~ 
ed to a particular spot of the lens, but generally 
the whole is affected. The consistence aiso va~- 
ries, being at one time hard, at another entirely 
dissolved. When the eye is otherwise sound, 
the pupil moves according to the degree of light 
in which it is placed. ‘This disease is seldom at- 
tended with pain; sometimes, however, every 
exposure to light creates uneasiness, owing pro- 
bably to inflammation in the boitom of the eye. 
The real cause of cataract is not yet well under- 
stood. Numbers of authors consider it as pro- 
ceeding from a preternatural contraction of the 
vessels of the lens, arising sometimes from ex- 
ternal violence, though more commonly from 
some internal and occult cause. ‘The disease is 
distinguished from the gutta serena, by the pu- 
pils in the latter being never affected with light, 
and from no opacity being observed in the lens. 
It is distinguished from hypopyon, staphyloma, 
or any other disease in the fore part of the eye, 
by the evident marks which these affections pro- 
duce, as well as by the pain attending their be- 
ginning. But it is difficult to determine when 
the opacity is in the lens or in its capsule. ‘The 
lens is generally affected; when the capsule is 
the seat of the disease, it is termed the membran- 
ous. cataract. k 

With respect to the treatment: if the disease 
be in the incipient state, mercury, particularly 
calomel in small doses, has been attended with 
some advantage. When any degree of inflam- 
mation is present, blood-letting and cooling re- 
gimen will sometimes be necessary. Electricity, 
extract. hyoscyami, flammula Jovis, &c. have 
likewise been extolled; but after these or other 
remedies have failed, the cure must depend upon 
a chirurgical operation. For this purpose two 
methods are in general use. The first of these, © 
and which was practised for a long time before 
the other, is called couching. It is done with a 
view to allow the rays of light to fall upon the 
retina; and it consists in removing the lens from 
its capsule, and lodging it in some part of the vi- 
treous humour, where it may be entirely off the 
axis of the eye, and where it is supposed, in 
course of time, to dissolve. 

The other method is termed extraction, where, 
after an incision has been made in the cornea, 
the lens is pushed through the pupil, and then 
entirely removed from the eye. Hach of these 
methods has been much practised, and it is still 
a matter of doubt to which we ought to give the 
preference. ‘The next circumstance deserving 
attention is the time at which the operation for 
couching or extracting can with most propriety 
be performed. Formerly it was thought neces- 
sary to wait til! the lens had a certain degree of 
consistence, or was become ripe; but no certain. 
marks of fluidity or firmness have been yet dis- 
covered; neither indeed is there any necessity 
for attending particularly to it, as the operation 
may be practised in every period we disease, 
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providing the’ retina be sound, the iris have the 
power of contracting,.and the cornea be transpa- 
rent.. The proper time for the operation is 
when the opacity of the lens is so considerable 
as to prevent the patient from following his or- 
dinary occupation. When this is not the case, 
er when the patient has the use of one eye,. it 
eught not to be performed, as it is always at- 
tended with some degree of danger. 

When ithe operation is to be performed, the 
following is the method of doing it: and first, 
of couching the cataract. ‘To guard as much as 


possible against the efiects of inflammation, the- 


patient should be confined, for several days pre- 
vious to the operation, to’ a low regimen; and 
two or three doses of some cooling laxative 
shou!d be given: at proper intervals.. After this 
he is to be seated with his face towards the 
light ; but sunshine ought to be avoided. Some, 
however, prefer a side-light, both on account of 
the operator and patient. One assistant is to 
support the head, while others.secure the arms. 
The operater is either to be seated with his 
elbow resting upon a table; or, which is pre- 
ferred by some, he ought to stand, resting his 
arm upon the side of the patient. The eye 
being fixed by the speculum, or in such a man- 
ner as to allow the whole of the cornea and 
2 small portion of the sclerotic coat to pro- 
trude, a couching ‘needle is to be held in the 
right hand, in the manner of a writing pen, if 
the left eye be the subject of operation; the 
ring and little fingers are to be supported upon 
the cheek or temple of the patient: the needle 
is to be entered in an horizontal direction 
through the sclerotic coat, a little below the 
axis of the eye, and about one-fourth of a line 
behind the edge of the cornea, so as to get en- 
tirely behind the iris. If the needle be of the 
flat form, the flat side ought to be opposed to the 
iris, to prevent that substance from being 
wounded. ‘The point of the needle is to be car- 
ried forwards till it be discovered behind the pu- 
pil. The operator is now commonly directed to 
push the point into the lens, and depress it at 
once to the bottom of the eye; but in this way 
the lens either bursts through the capsule at ar 
improper place, or it carries the capsule with it, 
tearing it from the paris te which it is connected. 
Instead of this, the needle ought first to be 
pushed into the lens near its under edge, as Dr. 
' Taylor advises, and then carried some way down 
into the vitreous humour, so as to clear the way 
for the lens. It is then to be drawn a little 
’ back, and carried io the upper part of the cap- 


sule, when, by pressing upon it, the lens, if so-- 


lid, is to be pushed down by one, or, if fluid, by 
several movements, to the bottom of the vitreous 
humour. It should then be pushed downwards 
and outwards, as Mr. Bell directs, so as to leave 
it in the under and outer side of the eye ; where, 
in case it should rise, the passage of the light 
would be little obstructed. ‘The needle is then 
to be withdrawn, the speculum removed, and 
the eyelids closed ; and a compress soaked in a 
saturnine solution is to be applied over them. 
Mr. Pellier’s method is to cover each eye with a 
linen bag half filled with fime wool, applied dry, 
and fixed to a circular bandage of linen passed 
round the forehead ; the whole is retained by a 
triangular napkin. The patient is then to be 
laid in bed, upon his back, with his head very 
little raised ; and to be kept in this situation for 
about a week in a dark room, Unless he be of 


a weakly habit, he ought to be bled at the neck 
or leeched at the temple, a few hours after the 
operation. He should be kept upon low diet, 
and get small doses of opiates frequently repeat- 
ed. His belly should be kept moderately open, 
by gentle purgatives. The dressings should not 
be removed till inflammation is at least so far 
gone that no danger will arise from uncovering 
the eye, which may generally be about the eighth: 
or tenth day. Sometimes the patient perceives 
light immediately on the dressings being remov- 
ed, but more frequently not till some time after. 
Upon removing the dressings, if the cataract 
lias again got back to the axis of the eye, a repe- 
tition of the operation may become necessary. 
Some time, hewever, after the inflammatory 
symptoms are gone, should be allowed to elapse 
before any other operation is again attempted 5 
for the cataract frequently dissolves, providing 
the aqueous humour gets free access toit. Mr.’ 


Pott sometimes, when he found the cataract to _ 


be of the mixed kind, did not aitempt depres- 
sion, but contented himself with a free lacera- 
tion of the capsule; in which cases the lens 
hardly ever failed of disselving so entirely as not 
to leave the smallest vestige of a cataract. When 
the operation is to be performed upon the right 
eye, the straight needle must either be used by 
the left hand, or the operator must place him- 
self behind the patient. A needie has been 
contrived, however, with a large curve, by 
which the operation may be readily performed 
with the right hand, while the surgeon is placed 
before the patient; only the needie is entered 
towards the inner, instead of the outer, angle of 
‘the eye. 

The first hint of extracting the lens seems to 
have been suggested by Mr. Petit, who proposed 
to open the cornea and extract ihe lens when it 
was forced into the anteritr chamber of the eye 
either by external violence or accidentally in’ 
couching. At first it was considered as a dan- 
gerous operation, and was seldom practised till 
about the year 1737, when Mr. Daviel proposed 
and practised extraction in preference to. couch- 
ing. The operation is now performed in the 
following manner: the patient and operator 
being placed, and the eye fixed in the same man- 
ner as for couching, the speculum, when the 
operation is to be done upon the left eye, is to be 
held in the left hand of the operator. It is ne- 


cessary to make as much pressure as will secure .” 


without hurting the eye. Neither ought the 
cornea to be pressed too near the iris, lest the 


latter be wounded. The operator now takes’ _ 


the knife, and holds it in the same way as he 
dves the needle for couching; he then enters 
the point of it with the edge undermost into the 
cornea about the distance of half a line from its’ 
connection with the sclerotic coat, and as high as 
the centre of the pupil; he is then to pass it 
across the pupil to the inner angle in an hori- 
zontal direction, keeping the edge a little out~ 
wards to prevent the iris from being cut; the 
point is then to be pushed through epposite-to 
where it entered; the under half of the cornea 
is next to be cut, and at the same distance from 


the sclerotics with the parts at which the point — : 
of the knife went into and came out from the’ 
; od 


eye. , 

In cutting the under half of the cornea, the 
pressure of the speculum upon the eye should 
be gradually lessened; for if the eye be too 
much compressed, the aqueous humour, with the 


ray 
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eataract and part of the vitreous humour, are apt 
to be forced suddenly out immediately after the 
incision is made. ‘The operator: then takes a 
flat probe, and raises the flap made in the cor- 


nea, while he passes the same instrument or an-° 


other probe, rough at the extremity, cautiously 
through the pupil, to scratch an opening in 
the capsule of the lens. This being done, the 
eye should be shaded till the lens be extract- 
ed, or the eye-lids are te be shut to allow the 
pupil to be dilated as much as possible; and 
while in this situation, if a gentle pressure be 
made upon-the eye-bail at either the upper or 
‘under edge of the orbit, the cataract will pass 
_ through the pupil more readily than it would do 
when ihe eye-lids are open. 
If the lens cannot be easily pushed through 
the opening ef the cornea, no violent force 
should be used, for this would tend much to in- 
“crease the inflammation. ‘The opening should 
be enlarged, so as to allow the lens to pass out 
more freely. When ihe cataract doés not come 
out entire, or when it is found to adhere to the 
contiguous parts, the end of a small flat probe, 


_ ‘or a scoop, is to be introduced, to remove any 


detached pieces or adhesions that may be pre- 
sent. The iris sometimes either projects too 


- much into the anterior chamber, or is pushed out 


/ through the opening of the cornea. When this 
happens, it is to be returned to its natural si- 
_ uation by means of the probe already mention- 


_ ed. Sometimes the opacity is not in the bedy of 


| the lens, but entirely in the capsule which cen- 
4ainsit. The extraction of the lens alone would 
here answer nouseful purpose. Some practitioners 
attempt to extract, first the lens, and then the 


_ eapsule, by forceps; others, the lens and capsule 


- 


entire. Those who have had much practice in 
this branch of surgery, as Pellier, say they find 
such a method practicable; but others think 
it better to trust entirely to time and a cooling 
regimen for the cure, which, in some instances, 
‘has taken place. When the operation is to be 
performed en the right eye, ihe operator is either 
to use the left hand, to take his station behind 


_ the patient, or to employ a crooked knife. 
After the operation is finished, the eye-lids 


are to be shut, and the same treatment observed 


|. 


} 
} 
. 


/ as in couching. When the operation succeeds, 
“the wound in the cornea is generally healed in 

little more than eight or ten days; but previous 
to this time, the eye ought not to be examined ; 
and even then it should only be done in a dull 
light, otherwise it may suffer considerably from 


. the irritation which a strong light might occa- 


sion. When the eye is to be examined, if the 
_ eye-lids be found adhering together, they ought 
to be washed with some gentle asiringent. With 
this the eye ought also to be frequently washed 
afterwards, by which it will gradually recover 
Strength and sight. About the end of the third 
-week the dressing may be entirely removed, and 
a piece of green silk put over the eyes as a 
shade; and if every thing has succeeded, the pa- 
tient may generally go out after a month from 
the time at which the operation was performed. 
It sometimes happens, that in extracting the 


lens a portion of the vitreous humour is eva- 
_ uated, This does not in general prevent the 


' Success of the operation. ‘Lhe eye soon begins 
to fill again, and in the course of two or three 


weeks it is for the most part as large as it was: 
| previous to the operation. 
ing to a renewal of the vitreous humour, or. 


Whether this be 


* 


merely an. zqueous secretion, is not yet deter-~ 
mined ; though the latter circumstance is gene- 
rally suppused. 


- 
Fistula Lachrymalis. 


By this disease is properly understood a sinu- 
ous ulcer of the lachrymal sac or duct with cal - 
lous edges, though every obstruction of this 
passage is commonly called fistula lachrymalis. 

The first and most simple state-of the disease 
is that termed a dropsy of the lachrymal sae. 
The symptoms are, a tumour between the inner 
cornea oi the eye and side of the nose. This 
disappears by pressure, the tears mixed with 
mucus passing partly into the nose, but chiefly 
back upon the eye and over the cheek. 

This state of the disease is what the French 
have called the hernia, or hydrops sacculi lachry- 
malis. It is frequently met with in children 
who have been rickety, or are subject to glandu- 
lar obstructions: and in this state it sometimes 
remains for several years, subject to little alter- 
ations, as the health or habit shall happen to 
vary, the sacculus being sometimes more, some- 
times less full and troublésome; the conients 
which are pressed out are sometimes more, some- . 
umes less cloudy ; and now and then the disease 
is attended with a slight ophthalmy, or an in- 
flammation of the eye-lids, but which, by com- 
mon care, is easily removed. If the sacculus be 
not much dilated, the discharge small, and pro- 
duced only by pressure, the chief inconveniences 
are the weeping eye, and the gumming toge- 
ther of the lids after sleeping: but these, by 
being attended to, may be kept from being very 
troublesome; and if the disease makes no fur- 
ther progress, may be so regulated as to render 
any more painful process totally unnecessary. 
if the dilatation be considerable, the swelling is 
more visible, and the quantity of fluid is larger; 
it is also in this state more frequently mixed and 
cloudy, and more troublesome, from the more 
frequent necessity of emptying the bag; but if 
the patient be an.adult, it may, even in this more 
dilated state of it, be kept from being very in- 
convenient. 

If an inflammation comes on, the tumour ig 
thereby considerably increased, the discharge is 
larger, as well during sleep as upon pressure ; 
the skin covering it loses its natural whiteness 
and sofiness, becomes hard, and acquires an in- 
flamed redness; and with the tears a mixture of 
something, which in colour resembles matter, is 
discharged, especially if the pressure be made 
with any force, or continued for any time. 

When the parts are in this state, the contents 
of the bag have so much the appearance of puru- 
lent matter, that they are now generally consi- 
dered as such, though Mr. Pott and several others 
have been of a different pinion, considering 
the fluid as merely mucus under a different form; 
allowing, however, that pus is sometimes dis- 
charged, If the puncta lachrymalia be natu- 
rally large and open, and the inflammation con- 
fined to the surface of the sac, its contents will 
pass off pretty freely, and the skin will remain 


entire. 


But when the skin covering the lachrymal 
bag has been for-some time inflamed, or subject 
to frequently returning inflammations, it most 
commonly happens thatthe puncta lachrymalia 
are affected by it, and the fluid, not having an 
opportunity of passing off through them, distends 
the inflamed skin; so that at last it becomes 
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sloughy, bursts externally, and forms an open- 
ing in the most prominent part of the tumour, at 
which the tears and matter contained in it are 
discharged. When the opening thus formed is 
small, it commonly heals again in a few days, 
put it bursts as soon as a considerable quantity 
of this fluid is collected; and it continues thus 
to collect and burst alternately, till the opening 
becomes sufficiently large to prevent any further 
collection. This state of the disorder exhibits 
exactly the appearances of a sinuous ulcer, with 
callous, and sometimes with retorted, edges 5 
and this stage forms properly the real fistula 
lachrymalis. ‘Tears, mucus, and purulent mat- 
ter, are now abundantly discharged from the 
gore. When the bone beneath is sound, this 
discharge is seldom either acrid or offensive to 
the smell, for the opening being in general in 
the under part of the tumour, the matter is readily 
evacuated ; but when any of the contiguous bones 
are carious, they are not only found to be so by 
the introduction of a probe, but by the appear- 
ance, smell, and effects.of the matter upon the 
neighbouring parts. In this case it is thin, 
fetid, and commonly so acrid as to fret and cor- 
rode the integuments most contiguous to the 
ulcer ; and when the disorder is connected with 
scrophula or with lues venerea, which is by no 
means an unfrequent occurrence, the discharge 
and appearance of the sore will vary according 
as it happens to be combined with one or other 
of these diseases. 

In the course of treatment of this disease the 
first attempt should be to recover the natural 
passage ; but if this be impossible, from an obli- 
teration of the sacculus, the following operation 
must be performed to. produce an artificial pas- 
sage. 

'The patient is to be seated, and his head pro- 
perly supported by an assistant; then the sac is 
to be laid freely open at its inferior part; the 
nasal duct is to be searched for with a firm 
probe, or with a conductor made for the purpose 5 
and Pellier asserts that he never fails in finding 
it. As soon as this is discovered, a conical tube, 
with a projection at the top, and another in the 
middie for securing it in its place, must be put 
upon the conductor, previously furnished with a 
compressor, and it should be of such a size that 
the conductor may fit it exactly. The point of 
the conductor is now to be passed into the lachry- 
mal duct, and being pushed in till it reaches the 
nostril, which may be known either by inserting 
a probe into it, or by a few drops of blood falling 
from the nose, the conductor is to be withdrawn ; 
leaving the compressor upon the brim of the 
eanula, which must be firmly pressed down with 
the left hand, while the conductor is removed 
with the other. This being done, the compressor 
must next be taken out; and to discover whe- 
ther the canula be at a proper depth, a little 
milk or water should be injected through it. 
If the injection pass, it will show that the canula 
is properly placed. If, on ‘the contrary, any 
obstruction occur, there will be reason to sus- 
pect that it is already pushed too far, and that it 
presses against the os spongiosum inferius ; in 
which case the canula must be withdrawn, short- 
ened, and reintroduced as before. 

The sore ought to be kept open for eight or 
ten days afier the operation with soft lint spread 
with emollient ointnient, and the whole covered 
with a compress of soft linen secured with a 
bandage. An injection of milk and water should 


be daily passed through the canula; and AS SOOK 
as the sore looks clean and healthy, the dressings 
should be entirely removed, and a piece of court- 
plaster laid over it. In this state it is to be left 
to heal; but the plaster must be renewed, if 
matter appear to form beneath it. By this me- 
thod Mr. Pellier finds, that fistula lachrymalis, 
not depending upon diseases of the contiguous 
bones or of the constitution, may commonly be 
completely cured in two or three weeks, which, by 
the usual practice, might require several months. 


Section II. Affections of the Nose. 


Hamorrhagies. 


When the usual means mentioned for this com- 
plaint under MeprcinE have failed, recoursemust 
be had to compression, Dossils of lint intro- 
duced into the nostrils are sometimes effectual ; 
or the gut cf some small animal, tied at one end, 
then introduced by a probe into the nose as far 
as the pharinx, and filled with cold water, or 
that and vinegar, and secured by a ligature, by 
adapting itself to all the parts, and pressing 
equally on them, has been attended with advan- 
tage. When these remedies likewise fail in their — 
effect, a piece of catgut or wire may be intro- 
duced through the nose into the throat, and 
brought out at the mouth; a piece of sponge, or _ 
a bolster of lint of a size sufficient to fill the 
back-part of the nostril, is then to be fixed to it; - 
the sponge is next to be drawn back and properly 
applied. Another is to be applied to the anterior 
part of the nostril and secured. The same may — 
be done to the other nostril, if it be necessary 5 
or the sponge may be of such a size as to fill the 
ends of both nostrils at the same time. By this — 
contrivance the blood not finding an outlet, will 
soon coagulate, and prevent any farther evacua- - 
tion. 


Ozena. 


By this is understood an uleeration within the ~ 
nose which may be occasioned by external vio~' 
lence, by exposure to cold, by irritating sub- — 
stances, or by whatever produces inflammation 
in the membrane lining the nostrils. Sometimes 
it arises from venereal infection; and in this 
case the discharge becomes so acrid as to corrode, * 
and produce caries into the bones of the nose. 
When the disease is local, and not depending — 
upon any constitutional affection, astringent so-- 
lutions are found to be the most useful, such as a_ 
decoction of bark or that mixed; with alum. 
Dossils of lint dipped in these are to be intro-, : 
duced into the nostrils three or four times a-day, 
or some prefer the injection of such fluids by . 
means of a syringe as being more effectual. if 
stronger astringents be necessary, a solution of 
styptic powder ought to be used. At bed-time, 
an ointment prepared with zine or with lapis: 
calaminaris ought likewise to be applied. Upon | 
some occasions the application of a blister to 
the temple has cured ihe disease. | 

Instances, however, occur, where the discharge _ 
is occasioned by a collection of matter within | 
the anirum’ maxillare; and then it is apt to 
resist every effort till a proper outlet be givem, 
to it. ie 

When the complaint is owing to venereal in- 
fection, the primary disease is to be attended toy 
and mercurial preparations are to be applied to 
the part; but when the bones are carious, tL, | 


‘ 
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these are removed we need neither expect that 
the discharge will cease, nor the disease be other- 
wise completely cured. 


Imperforated Nosirils. 


Sometimes the nostrils are in part or entirely 
obliterated. This may be owing to burns; 
small-pox; different kinds of sores, especially 
those of a venereal nature; and sometimes it is 
‘the effect of original conformation, for it has 
been observed in new-born children. 

When any opening appears in the obstrucied 
nostril, it may be readily dilated by the intro- 
duction of a furrowed probe, and then cutiing 
upon it in the course of the adhesion: but when 
no passage appears, the operator must endeavour, 
by means of a scapel, to discover one of the nos- 
trils; and when discovered, it must be enlarged 
by a director and bistoury, as in the former case. 
The other nostril is to be treated in’ the same 
manner. After the openings are formed, they 
might be preserved of a proper size by the intro- 
duction of dossils of lint, which should be fre~ 
quently cleaned or renewed ;- but metallic tubes 
answer the purpose better, and allow the patient 
to breathe freely through them till a cure be per- 
formed. Previous to their introduction, they 
ought to be covered with soft leather spread with 
emollient ointment, and retained till the seres 
are completely healed. 


; | 
Section III. Affections of the Mouth and 
Throat. — 


Division of the Parotid Duct. 


When the parotid duct is divided, the saliva 
which it transmits passes over the cheek instead 
of going into the cavity of the mouth. 

When the surgeon is called to a recent division 
of the duct, he ought to ly the divided ends of 
it as exactly together as possible, and to retain 
them in their situation till they are united by 
adhesive plasters, or by the twisted suture if 
there be considerable retraction of the parts. 
But when the portion of the duct next the mouth 
is entirely obliterated, an artificial passage must 
be made into the mouth, and an union formed 
between the opening and that part of the duct 
which proceeds from the parotid gland. The 
artificial passage ought to be as much as possible 
in the direction of the natural duct. For this 
purpose a perforation of a proper size is to be 
made obliquely into the mouth with the trocar, 


from the side of the wound exactly opposite 


and contiguous to the under extremity of the 
upper portion of the duct; and then a piece 
of leaden probe of the size of the perfo- 
rator should be introduced by means of the 
canula, and be kept in the cheek till the 
sides of the opening become callous; when 
the lead being withdrawn, the extremities of 


- ¢he artificial and natural ducts are to be brought 


into contact, and retained there by adhesive 
plaster till the cure is completed. Another me- 


-thod has, in a few instances, been followed by 


Mr. Latta (see his System of Surgery), of intro- 


"ducing one end of a bit of catgut into the arti-_ 


ficial opening, and bringing it out at the mouth, 


while the other is introduced a little way into 
the extremity of the natural duct, and retained 


by adhesive plaster till the wound is healed. 


Whichever way the operation is done, the patient 


should live upon spoon-meat, and make as little 
motion as possible with his lips or jaws. 


Hare-Lip. 

This consists of a fissure in the upper lip, 
very seldom in the under one. It is attended 
with want of substance, and has its name from 
a resemblance to the lip of a hare. In general, 
it is only a simple fissure, though sometimes it 
is double; in which case it renders a cure more 
difficult to be executed. ‘There are many lips 
where the want of substance is so great, that the 
edges of the fissure cannot be brought together, 
or at least where they can but just touch, and 
then the attempt should be forborne. It is like~-. 
wise improper in infants, and ought not to be 
performed till several months after they have 
been weaned, when they will have acquired more 
strength to undergo the operation, and will be 
less liable to be attacked with bowel complaints, 
which frequently make them ery at an eatiier 
period of infancy. 

In proceeding to the operation, the patient, if 
a child, should be secured upon a person’s knee, 
or rather perhaps upon a table; butif an adult, 
he is to be seated upon a chair, in a proper light. 
The frenum connecting the gums to the upper 
lip is to be divided; if a fore-tooth project so 
much as to prevent the parts from being brought 
properly together, it is to be extracted ; or when 
the fissure runs through the benes of the palate, 
if a small portion of the bone project, this must 
be removed. Matters being so far adjusted, the 
operator is to lay hold of one side of the fissure 
between the thumb and forefinger, or between 
the forceps, then with a pair of sharp and very 
strong crooked scissars, or with a scalpel, to cut 
off a thin portion of the lip, and to repeat the 
same thing upon the other side of the fissure, so 
as to render the whole edges of the fissure com- 
pletely raw; by which, if the operation be pro- 
perly performed, a piece will be separated in 
form Jike an inverted V. After the incisions 
have been made, the vessels should be allowed to 
bleed freely to prevent inflammation ; and when 
the bleeding has ceased, the sides of the wound 
are to be brought accurately together, and kept 
in that state by the twisted suture. The first 
pin ought to be as near as possible to the under 
edge of the lip; another is to be inserted near 
the upper angle; and if the patient be an adult, 
a third pin will generally ke necessary, half way 
between the other two. In passing them, they 
ought to go rather deeper than half through the 
lip, that. the edges of the wound may be kept 
properly in contact. An assistant now keeps the 
parts together, while the operator applies a firm 
waxed ligature first te the under pin; and hay- 
ing made three or four turns with it in the form 
of an eight figure, it should then be carried 
about the second, and in a similar way about the 
third, care being taken that the thread be drawn 
of a proper tightness, After the ligature is 
secured, a piece of lint, covered with some mu- 
cilage, should be laid over the wound to protect __ 
it from the air; and this is commonly all the 
bandage necessary. When, however, from a 
great want of substance, the retraction has been 
considerable, some adyantage is derived from 
the use of adhesive plasters applied to the cheeks, 
and tied between the pins. During the time of 
the cure the patient should be fed upon spoon- 
meat, and prevented from making any exertion 
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with the lips, otherwise the cure might be con- 
siderably retarded. At the end of five or six 
days the pins may he taken out, when the parts 
will commonly be found completely united. 

In the case of a double hare-lip, the operation 
should be first done upon one fissure ; and when 
a cure is completed there, it may be done safely 
upon the other. 


Extirpation of Cancerous Lips. 


The under lip is much more frequently attack- 
ed with cancer than the upper, or indeed than 
any other part of the body: and as little depend- 
ence is to be placed upon external applications 
or internal remedies, recourse must be had to 
the knife as the only certain method‘of cure. 

When the disease has not attacked any con- 
siderable part of the lip, the diseased part is to 
be cut out, and the wound cured by the twisied 
suture. The operation ought therefore to be 
performed early,ito allow the parts to be brought 
properly together. The general steps of the 
operation are nearly the same as in the operation 
for hare-lip, and therefore need not be repeated. 

Tt is only to be observed, that all the diseased 
parts are to be removed, taking care to make the 
cut in such a way as will most readily admit of 
the twisted or hare-lip suture. When the parts 
can be brought together, the lip will have nearly 
the same appearance as in the operation fer 
hare-lip; but when the disease spreads over a 
considerable part of the lip, so as to prevent the 
sound parts from being united after the diseased 
parts have been removed, all that can be done is 
to remove the part aliecied, secure the bleeding 
vessels, and dress the sore like any other recent 
wound, 


Abscesses, &c. in the Anirum Mazillare. 


' This disease is known by a pain and uneasi-- 


ness beginning in the cheek, and extending up- 
wards to the eyes, nose, and ears, together with 
a swelling, which in the laiter stages of the dis- 
ease tends to a point, most frequently in the 
cheek. Sometimes a discharge ensues between 
the roots of the back-teeth, when they happen 
to penetrate the antrum. Sometimes a discharge 
of matter from the nostrils takes place, particu- 
larly when the patient lies on the side} opposite 
to the tumour. The disease may arise from cold, 
or whatever produces inflammation in general ; 
but the most common causes are violent fits of 
the toothach, occasioning excessive pain and in- 
flammation of the membranes of the nose and 
antrum. 

The cure is performed by giving a free dis- 
charge to the contents of the tumour ; and this is 
done in two ways; either by exiracting one of 
the two anterior great molares, which are situ- 
a‘ed under the antrum, and making a perfora- 
tion with a round irocar through the bottom of 
the socket; if this has not been already per- 
forated by the fangs of the tooth or eroded, 
im which case the maiter will pass out immedi- 
ately after the extraction: or the perforation 
may be made by a sharp, pointed instrument 
through that part of the antrum which pro- 
jects outwardly over the molares. As most 
people wish to avoid the pulling of a’ tooth 
when it does not appear to be absolutely neces- 
sary, the perforation is commonly made ‘in the 
way last mentioned. Some authors, however 
object to this, as not giving a sufficiently depend- 


ing opening to the matter. As soon as the mat- 
ter is discharged, a plug may be introduced into 
the perforation, which may be removed frequent- 
ly to allow the matter to pass out, and to admit 
astringent solutions of bark, &c. to be occasion- 
ally thrown into the cavity of the antrum. In 
this way a cure is obtained, if the bones be sound ; 
but if they are carious, it is impossible to ex- 
pect a cure till the diseased portions of the bone 
exfoliate and be removed. When clotted blood 
is formed in the antrum, it is to be removed in 
the same manner. Sometimes the tumour of the 
cheek is owing to a swelling of the bones, and 
no matter is found in the antrum: in that case 
the operation does harm. No external appli- 
cation has yet been discovered for removing such 
a swelling, though fa long-continued course of 
mercury has been found to be of some service. 


Ranula. a 


This is a tumour under the tongue, most fre- 
quently owing to an obstruction in one of the 
salivary ducts. 
like tae synovia of the joints, sometimes a fatty 
matter, now and then stony concretions,. but 
most commonly a fidid like saliva. It often ac- 
quires such a size as to prevent sucking in infants, 
or mastication and speech in adults. When the 
person attempts to speak, he only makes a croak- 
ing noise: hence the name of the disease. 

The best mode of treatment is to lay the 
tumour fully open by means of a scalpel or large 
lancet, to evacuate its contents completely, and 
then to wash the cavity with any mild fluid, as 
milk and water. If the snre be difficult to heal, 
tincture of bark or other astringents may be 
used. When the tumour is observed to be filled 
with a fatty or any other firm substance, it ought 
to be removed entirely. The only application 
necessary in the time of the cure is the frequent 
injection of milk and water, or any other mild 
fluid, by means of a syringe. 


Srction LV. Affections of the Ear. 


Sometimes a ihin membrane is spread over 


the mouth of ihe external passage, while at other 
times a‘considerable part of the passage is filled 
up with a fleshy-looking substance, occasioning 
deafness. When the first circumstance occurs, 
the skin is easily divided by a simple incision, 
and the accretion of its sides may be prevented by 
a dossil of lint or a bit of bougie inserted between 
the edges of the wound, and daily cleaned and 
returned till the part be rendered callous, 

When the other cause is present, the incision 


must be continued considerably deeper, till the 
resistance be removed, or till the instrument. 


reach near to the membrane of the tympanum, 
when the operator should desist, lest the mem- 
brane should be wounded; then the same kind 
of treatment may be followed as in the former 
case. The proper time for performing the ope- 


ration is when children usually begin to speak; — 


for previous to this the patient may be too weak- 
ly to bear it, and after this speech would be im- 
peded. ) 

Sometimes the meatus externus is entirely 
wanting in the temporal bone. For this an 


Sometimes it contains matter - 


opening through the mastoid process has been | 


proposed ; but the operation has not been per- 
formed, at least in this country. 
Children sometimes push hard bodies into the 
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ear, or different kinds. of insects occasionally 
creep into it, so as te cause considerable uneasi- 
mess. Substances lying near the outer end of 
the passage may generally be extracted by a 
small forceps; but round, hard bodies situated 
deeper in the passage, are more readily removed 
by a crooked probe. When insects are deep 
seated in the ear, they ought first to be killed, 
by filling the passage with oil, or any other 
fluid which proves noxious to them, without 
hurting the tympanum. They may then be 
washed out by injecting warm water frequently 
by means of a syringe. 

Wax is one of the most frequent causes of 
deafness, and it may be readily detected by look- 
ing into the ear in a clear sunshine. 

Various methods have been proposed for re- 
moving wax from the ear; but one, not inferior 
to any, is to throw in frequently, by means [of a 
common or bag syringe, some warm milk and 
-water, or water in which a litile soap has been 
dissolved. Assistance may likewise be given 
here, by using along with the injection a blunt 
probe or fine hair pencil, by which the bottom of 
the passage may be cleared out. After the wax 
is removed, the patient ought to guard against 
the effects of cold by introducing a little wool 
for some time into the meatus. When deafness 
is owing to a deficiency of wax in the ear, a lit- 
ile oil of almonds, or even oils of a hotter 
nature, or soap, or galbanum, &c. have been of 
service. 

Purulent matter is now and then formed in 
the ears of adults, but oftener fn those of chil- 
dren. Sometimes itis produced by ulcers situ- 
ated in the lining of the meatus, or upon the 
membrane of the tympanum. it seems to be 
merely a local affection, and does not, as many 
have supposed, originate from morbid humours 
of the system. ‘The remedies best calculated for 
removing it are such as are of a moderately as- 
tringent nature, as a weak solution of saccharum 
saturni. A little of this may be dropped in two 
or three times a-day, but it is still better to use a 
syringe. If the discharge has continued long, 
it may be proper, in addition to the other ap- 
plications, to keep open a small blister for some 
time in the neck, arm, or wherever it may be 
thought most convenient. 

, .Inscrophulous habits, suppurations sometimes 
occur in the neighbourhood of the ear, and pene- 
trate into the external passage, or into the tym- 
panum itself; after which it is not unusual for 
the small bones of the ear to lose their conneci- 
ing membrane, and to be discharged along 
with the maiter, and for caries to ensue in the 
tympanum; in consequence of which a high de- 
gree of deafness is produced, which can never be 
removed. In sucha situation little else can be 


attempted than to preserve the parts. clean and — 


free from smell, which is readily done by inject- 


ing a little warm milk and water morning and. 


evening by means of a syringe. If this be ne- 
glected, the matter from the carious bones is apt 
to become offensive ; and it commonly continues 
till the diseased paris are either dissolved and 
discharged, or probably during the life of the 
patient. , 

Besides the affections which may arise in the 
meatus externus, and may be the cause of deaf- 
Ness, others may occur in or about the meatus 
internus, or eustachian tube, which may have 
in part the same effect, though by no means in 
the same degree. Inflammation and its con- 


‘sequences may originate in the cavity of the tube, 
or swellings or ulcers in the throat may affect it 
so as to cause some degree of deafness. When 
this is the case, it is practicable to introduce a 
pipe, crooked at the extremity, through the 
mouth or nose, and then to inject into the mouth 
of the eustachian tube any mild fluid which may 
be thought fittest for the purpose, though no 
great dependence is to be placed upon the at- 
tempt. 


Cuaprer VI, Affections of the Neck, Thorax, and 
Abdomen. 
: 
Section I. Wry-neck. 

Wry-neck may be owing to different causes ; 
as contraction of the skin in consequence of burns, 
or other kinds of sores; relaxation of the mus- 
cles of one side of the neck, particularly the mas- 


“toid, while those of the other side continue to 


act with vigour; preternaiural contraction of 
the muscles of one side of the neck, the others 
having their usual power; or a bend in the 
vertebra of the neck. 

When the disease is owing to a contraction of 


the skin, this is io be divided through the whole 


of the contracted part, guarding against cutting 
the external jugular vein. When the contrac- 
tion of the mastoid muscle is the cause of the 
disease, the muscle should be divided by gentle 
strokes, so as to run no risk of wounding the 
great vessels situated under it. When an inci- 
sion is made either with a view to divide the 
muscle or the skin, the head is afterwards, by 
means of a machine, to be kept in a proper pos- 
ture during the cure, until new granulations 
form and fill up the empty space. When the 
disease is merely owing to a curve of the bones 
of the neck, the same kind of machinery may be 
useful with that recommended for cure in the 
other parts of the spine. But sometimes the 
disease arises from an affection of the bones of 
@ more serious nature. Here the disease in the 
yertebrze commonly begins with a slight pain, 
which gradually becomes worse, and the head is 
turned over to the sound-side. As the disease 
becomes worse, a fulness can be observed very 
painful to the touch; and moving the head be- 
comes so distressing as to be almost impractica~ 
ble. The only method which has been found to 
be effectual in this case is the insertion of a pea- 
issue on each side of the tumour, and retaining 
it till the pain and stiffness are entirely re- 
moved. 


Srection Uf. Broncholomy. 


The operation of bronchotomy is an incision 
made in the trachea, to- make way for air dnio 


_the lungs, when respiration is obstructed to such 


a degree that life is in danger. If-the patient’s 
breathing be already siopped, the operation 
ought.to be done with the greatest expedition ; 
using any instrument which will most readily 
make an opening in the trachea, as the delay of 
a few moments will often put a period to the 
person’s existence. Experience has shown, 
indeed, that in by much the greater number of 
cases, by atotal stoppage of respiration for only 


‘five or six minutes, life is irrecoverably de- 


stroyed. . 
In performing the operation, where, from the 


nature of the case, sufficient tinfe is allowed, the 
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of : 
patient is to be laid on his back upon a table, 
and properly secured by assistants. A longi- 
tudinal incision is to be mase, about an inch and 
van half long, through the skin and cellular sub- 
stance ; beginning at the under edge of the thy- 
roid cartilage; the sterno-hyoid and thyroid 
muscles are then to be separated; the thyroid 
gland is to be avoided as much as possible, on 
account of its vascularity. As soon as the tra- 
chea is laid bare, the bleeding-vessels, to pre- 
vent coughing, are to be secured; then, with a 
common lancet, a puncture is to be made as high 
as may seem practicable between two rings of 
the trachea, of such a size as to admit the intro- 
duction of a double canula large enough to allow 
the patient to breathe freely, and of such a length 
as neither to be in danger of slipping out, nor of 
irritaiing the back part of the trachea. Sucha 
canula has long been recommended by Doctor 
Monro in his course of surgery. Previous to 
the introduction, the canula may be put through 
several plies of linen compress; or these may be 
first slit half way down and applied so that any 
of them may be removed and replaced at pleasure. 
This double canula is to be fixed by a strap 
round the neck; and when mucus_obstructs the 
passage of the instrument, the inner tube can be 
withdrawn, cleared, and readily replaced ; while 
the patientis, during this time, breathing through 
the outer one; and by means of a screw the 
tubes can be regulated according to the motions 
ef the trachea. After the canula is fixed, it 
ought to be covered with a piece of muslin or 
erape, to prevent the admission of dust, insects, 
&c. As soon as the causes inducing suffocation 
are removed, the canula is to be withdrawn, and 
the skin immediately brought over the orifice, 
and retained there by a slip of adhesive plaster. 


& 


‘Section LIT. Gisophagotomy. 


By this operation is understood the cutting 
open the esophagus, to allow substances stick- 
ing in it, and which cannot be extracted other- 
wise, to be removed. It is only to be done, 
however, in cases of the most extreme danger, as 
it is allended with much hazard; and there are 
only two instances yet on record of its having 
been performed with success, though there are 
several instances of wounds in the oesophagus 
being healed. The operation may be rendered 
necessary, where obstructions of the cesophagus 
become'so complete as to prevent the passage of 
nourishment into the stomach, or of air into the 
lungs. But it is evident that when the obstruct- 
ing cause is in the under end of the cesophagus, 
any incision becomes useless. 

in performing the operation, the patient is to 
be secured in the same manner as for broncho- 
tomy, and an incision made through the skin 
and cellular substance as directly opposite as 
possible to the part obstructed. If it be done 
with a view to remove an obstruction, the mus- 
cles over the trachea are to be pulled to one 
side, and the trachea to the other, by means of a 
blunt hook; by which the eesophagus will be 
brought into view. If the obstructed part now 
come in sight, the incision is to be made directly 
upon the obstructing body, which is to be ex- 
tracted by a pair of small forceps; but if the 
obstruction happen to be farther down than we 
can with safety have access to the cesophagus, 
the incision is to be enlarged as much as possible, 
that the forceps may be able to reach and extract 


it. When the operation is performed, the wound 
will be difficult to heal, as the sides of it will be 
frequently separated by the action of deglutition. 
On this account as great a degree of abstinence 
as possible is to be advised; and nothing but 
nourishing liquids, in sma!l quantities, are to be 
allowed. The patient should be prevented from 
moving his neck ; and the wound is to be healed 
as soon as possible by the same methods which 
are used with wounds in other parts of the body, 
On the other hand, if the operation has been done 
for the purpose of conveying nourishment into 
the stomach, when the patient was distressed by 
a tumour either in the cesophagus itself or in © 
some of the neighbouring parts, it will be neces- 
sary to keep the wound open during the continu- 
ance of the tumour, or the life of the patient. 


Section IV. Paracentesis of the Thorax. 


When either the action of the heart or of the 
lungs is impeded by fluids collected in the cavity 
of the pleura, a discharge of these fluids by a 
perforation is the only chance the patient has 
for relief. The fluids which collect in the pleura 
are serum, bleod, air, or pus. A collection of 
water or serum is frequently found in the thorax, © 
combined with dropsy in other parts of the body; 
but the affection is often local, and it is then 
chiefly that advantage is to be derived from an 
operation. Besides in the two great cavities of 
the thorax, collections of water are frequently 
met with in the pericardium, and are said to be 
sometimes discovered between the layers of the 
anterior mediastinum, The disease is marked 
by the following symptoms: There is a sense of 
weight or oppression in the thorax ; and diffi- 
cully of breathing: the patient has frequently a 
more uneasy sensation in one side than in the > 
other ; has sudden startings during sleep, with a 
sense of suffocation ; is troubled with a frequent 
dry cough; the pulse is small and irregular; the 
skin dry, and the urine scanty. 

The operation ought to be performed as soon . 
as there is evidence of the collection being the 
cause of the oppressed breathing, and that there 
are no signs of this being relieved by expectora- 
tion. The operation ought to be done upon the 
part where the collection is supposed to be situ- 
ated ; and this may be known by the seat of the 
previous pain, and perhaps by the matter being 
distinguished between two of the ribs. If no 
matter flow, it is probably seated in the substance 
of the lungs; buteven in this case, such an open- 
ing may be useful, by taking off the support, and 
giving the abscess an opportunity of bursting. 
If the undulation of the finid be general, the ope- 
ration isto be performed in the following man- 
ner: the patient is to be laid in an horizontal. 
posture, with the affected side inclining a little 
over a table. An incision is then to be made 
with a scalpel through the skin and cellular sub- 
stance, between the sixth and seventh ribs, and 
half way between the spine and sternum, from 
one to two inches in length, and in the direction 
of the ribs. The muscles are then to be cut_ 
through, keeping as near as possible to the up- 
per edge of the inferior rib to avoid wounding 
the intercostal vessels and nerves. As there is 
no occasion for the bottom of the wound being of” 
the same length with the external incision, it 
may be gradually contracted, so as at last to be 
only about the half. The pleura being now ex- 
posed, is to be divided by slight scratches, taking 
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the assistance of a furrowed probe to prevent the 
lungs from being injured, in case they should be 
found adhering to the ribs. If the contrary takes 
place, the fluid will rush out immediately upon 
a small opening being made into the cavity of 
the thorax ; but if an adhesion appear, and if it 
be slight, which may be known by the introduc- 
tion of a blunt probe, as much of it may probably 
be separated as to allow the fluid to escape. In 
ease it be considerable, the incision is either to 
be continued a little nearer to the sternum, or 
an attempt made ip some other part. After the 
fluid is observed % flow, it will be proper to in- 
troduce a siiver cgnula at the opening; by which 
means it will rua more readily off, or can be 
more easily stopped in case the patient become 
faint. If the quantity of fiuid be not consider- 
able, it may generally be drawn off at once; but 
if it be great, partial evacuations ought to be 
made at different intervals, as circumstances may 
direct. 

The canula therefore should be so formed, that 
by means of a strap put round the body of the 
patient, it can be readily secured. Its mouth is 
to be shut by means of a cork. A pledget of 
emollient ointment is to be laid over the wound ; 
and the whole being fixed by a napkin and sca- 
pulary bandage, the patient should be laid to 
rest. The remainder may, be drawn off, pro- 
bably in a day or two, or as soon as it is suppos- 
ed the patient can bearit. After the fluid is car- 
ried off, the canula is to be withdrawn and the 
wound healed; or in case the operator be afraid 
of bad effects being produced upon the lungs by 
irritation from the canula, though of. this there 
will be little danger, as the lungs will generally 
be out of its reach, the skin may be so drawn 
back before the first incision is made as after- 


_ wards to serve the purpose of a valve. And for 


some days after the operation, the incision in the 
integuments may be brought opposite to that in 
the pleura, to allow the matter to run off, or to 
produce a radical cure by exciting a certain de- 
gree of inflammation over the lungs and inside 
of the thorax. 

After the matter is evacuated, the wound ought 
to be kept open a considerable time for the pur- 
pose of discharging the matter as fast as it is 
collected. If the wound be apt to heal up too 
soon, which will be known by the symptoms of 
oppression being renewed, it will be proper to 
keep the passage open by tents, or to introduce a 
bougie or silver canula a few hours occasionally, 
till the source of the matter be dried up ; which, 
however, seldom happens for a considerable 
time, and frequently never. By attending to 
this circumstance, the patient may enjoy good 
health ; whereas, by the neglect of it, a repe- 
tition of the first operation would soon be neces- 
sary. 


Srcrion V. Paracentesis of the Abdomen. 
¢ 


This operation is an opening made into the 
abdomen, in order to empty any quantity of ex- 
trayasated water collected in that species of 
dropsy called the ascites. 

A fiuid in the cavity of the abdomen is disco- 
vered by the swelling which it produces ; by a 
sense of tightness in the part affected ; by labo- 
rious and difficult breathing, especially when in 
the horizontal] posture; but particularly by a 
sense of fluctuation being communicated to the 
fingers placed on one side of the abdomen, while 


the swelling is forcibly struck on the opposite 
side, There is besides much thirst, a dry skin, 
scantiness of urine, &c. Whatever may be the 
influence of diuretics and other evacuations in 
the cure of general dropsical affections, they are 
rarely serviceable in local diseases of this kind, 
and even the operation of tapping seldom cures 
the distemper ; but it commonly gives the patient 
ease for the present time, and is attended with 
very little pain. 

Upon the supposition that nothing forbids the 
extraction of the water, the manner of operating 
is this: having placed the patient in a horizontal 
situation, as best suited to prevent fainting, and 
to allow the water to run freely off, the part to 
be perforated ought to be marked with ink’; and 
the most approved part for the operation seems 
to be at a point lying at nearly an equal distance 
between the umbilicus and the centre of the spine 
of the os ilium, this being most out of the way of 
any of the viscera, and sufficiently depending to 
allow the water to escape; and as the spleen is 
less frequently enlarged than the liver, the left 
side is generally preferred. Various means have 
been used for applying an equal pressure in this 
operation. Some apply pressure by the hands of 
assistants ; others use a broad piece of flannel, 
or other kinds of cloth, slit a certain way from 
each end; then the ends are drawn by assistants 
till sufficient pressure is made. Broad belts are 
used by some practitioners ; but one of the best 
contrivances for this purpose is the bandage in- 
vented by the late Dr. Monro. Till of late 
years, a puncture was first made with a lancet, 
then a trocar of the common round form with a 
triangular point was constantly used: but the 
entrance of this instrument being always attended 
with difficulty and pain, a flat trocar is now em- 
ployed ; and that invented by Mr. Andree seems 
ihe best which has yet appeared. ‘The bandage 
being now applied and drawn a little tight, the 
part to be punctured is to project a little over the 
edge of the bed. ‘The operator fixes the head of 
the trocar in the palm, while the fore finger di- 
rects the point of the instrument. He is then to 
push it forwards till he is satisfied, by the want 
of resistance, that the end of the eanula has 
reached the cavity of the abdomen. The perfo-~ 
rator is now to be withdrawn, arid the water 
allowed to flow as long as any of it can be taken 
off, the bandage being from time to time pulled 
to favour the discharge. But if the patient be- 
come faint, a stop for a few minutes should be 
put to the discharge every now and then, by 
placing the point of the finger upon the mouth of 
the canula. If any of the viscera happen to stop 
the flow of the water before the swelling is much 
diminished, a blunt probe is to be introduced, 
but bent at the end, lest it slip into the. cavity of 
the abdomen. When the serum is thick and ge- 
latinous, it may sometimes be necessary to intro- 
duce a larger trocar than the one first employed. 
When the water does not flow, because it is col- 
lected into cysts, the canula is to be withdrawn, 
and ihe wound covered with a pledget of simple 
ointment) The operation may then be renewed 
immediately, or on the following day, upon the 
opposite side of the abdomen, or in the most de- 
pending part of the tumour, in whatever part of 
the abdomen it may be placed. 

During the operation it is necessary to keep 
up a pressure on the abdomen, otherwise the 
patient will be apt to fall into faintings from the 
weight on the great vessels of the abdomen being 
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taken off, and. the sinking of the diaphragm suc- 
ceeding, in consequence of which more blood 
flows into the inferior vessels than usual, the 
superior ones are left too empty, and thus the 
regular progress of the circulation is interrupted. 
To obviate this, the pressure must not only be 
made during the operation, but be afterwards 
continued. As to the dressing, it has been 
already mentioned, that the wound may be co- 
vered with a pledget of simple ointment; but be- 
tween the skin and the roller some recommend 
a piece of flannel dipped in brandy or spirit of 
wine to be applied. The bandaging in this man- 
her may even have some effect in preventing a 
return of the disorder. When the water again 
collects, the operation should be repeated when- 
ever the swelling has acquired a considerable 
size ; and though this operation does not always 
effect an absolute cure, yet it sometimes preserves 
life a great many years, and even a comfortable 
one, especially if the waters have been long col- 
lected. 


Cuarrer VII. Affections of the Rectum and Anus, 


Srcrion I. Hemorrhoids or Piles. 


The treatment of piles has been already con- 
sidered under the article MEDICINE; but it some- 
times happens, that although the means men- 
tiened there have been employed, the disease 
becomes so violent as to require the assistance of 
the surgeon. Where the discharge of blood is so: 
great as to endanger the life of the patient, we 
ought to attempt to stop it either by compres. 
Sion, or by securing the bleeding vessels by a 
ligature; and here the tenaculum is preferable 
to ihe needle, because, when the latter is used, 
a portion of the rectum is apt to be included in 
the ligature. When piles arrive at such a size 
as to obstruct the passage of the faeces, or to pro- 
duce great irritation, the removal of them by the 
knife or by ligature becomes necessary. ‘The 
first of these may be used. when their size is of 
such a nature as not to threaten a dangerous 
hemorrhagy; but when this is the case, they 
ought to be removed by ligature, the manner of 
applying which. has been considered under the 
treatment of polypi. The dressings are to be of 
a simple nature, . 


‘ 
Section IL. Condylomatous Excrescences, t9'c. 


» Excerescences are sometimes produced about 
the anus, which from their figure get the name of 
_ Jict arisie, &e.; but they are all of the.same na- 
ture, and to be cured by the same means. _ They 
Sometimes grow within the gut itself, but more 
frequently are situated at the verge of the anus. 
‘They vary considerably in their colour, figure, 
and consistence. Sometimes they are only one 
or two in number, but commonly all the skin 
about the anus becomes covered with them, 
‘They vary in size from that of ordinary warts to 
that of split garden beans. They seem origin- 


ally to be productions of the skin, though at last: 


tney sometimes. proceed as deep as the muscles. 
‘Vhey frequently remain long without producing 
much uneasiness. When this is the case, they 
ought not’ to be touched; but sometimes they 
become so troublesome.as to render their removal 
necessary. 

The softer kinds ean frequently be removed by 
rubbing them often with gentle escharotics, as 


crude sal ammoniae, or pulvis sabinw ; but the 
harder kinds are to be removed chiefly by lunar 
caustic, or by the knife ; the latter of which is. 
greatly preferable, and may be done with the 
uimost safety. 

The sores are afterwards to be treated like 
wounds produced by any other cause. If caustic 
is to be used, care ought to be taken that it de 
not injure the rectum, - 


Section Ill. Fistule in Ano. 


The fistula in ano is a siguous ulcer in the 
neighbourhood of the rectum, When it opens 
externally, and has likewise a communication 
with the gut, it is termed a complete fistula; but 
if it has no communication with the rectum, it is 
called incomplete. When the ulcer communicates 
with the gut, but has no external opening, it is 
named an internal or occult fistula. 
wise distinguished into simple and compound. 
The first is where one or more sinuses commu- 
nicate with the internal ulcer, but where the 
parts in the neighbourhood are sound. The 
compound fistula is where the parts through 
which the sinus runs are hard and swelled » or 
where the uleer communicates with the bladder, 
vagina, os sacrum, and other contiguous parts. 

The causes producing the disease may be what- 
ever tends to form matier about the anus, piles, 
condylomatous tumours, hardened feeces, or any: 
cause which produces irritation and inflamma- 
tion, so as to end in suppuration. As soon as a 
swelling about the anus appears to terminate in 
suppuration, every thing ought to be done which 
can accelerate the formation of matter. A pro- 
per degree of heat, warm poultices, fomentations, 
and the steams of warm waier, are the means hest 
suited. for this purpose; and as soon as matter 
is formed, it ought to be discharged by a free 
incision in the lowest part of the tumour. Much 
depends upon the proper treatment here; for if 
the opening be made too small, or if long delay- 
ed, the matter gets into the loose cellular sub- 
‘stance, and instead of producing one, produces 
many sinuses, and these sometimes running to a 
greatdepth. The paris cught then to be covered 
with soft lint spread with mild ointment, and an 
emollient poultice kept constantly over the whole. 
By this any remaining hardness will be removed, 
the cavity will fill up like imposthumous tumours 
in other parts, and a complete cure will in gene- 
ral soon be made. 

It more frequently happens, however, that the 
practitioner is not called in till the abscess has 
burst of itself, and till matter has insinuated into 
the surrounding cellular substance, and formed 
one or more real fistula. 

The first thing to be done now is to discover 
the real course of the different sinuses, and the 
probe is the best instrument for this purpose. If 
there be openings in the external surface, there 
is commonly little difficulty in this. If they run 
along the perineum or the muscles, the probe 
will generally detect them. If they follow the 
direction of the gut, the best. method is to intro- 
duce the fore finger oiled into the rectum, while 
the probe is entered at the external orifice. If 
there be a communication between the gut and 
the sinus, the probe may be made to pass till its 
point is felt by the finger in the rectum. We 
discover with certainty if a sinus communicate 
with the gut, when air or feces are discharged, or 
when any mild fluid injected returns by the anus. 


It is like- . 


SURGERY. - 


. 


After the course of the sinus has been disco- 
vered, the method of cure is next to be consider- 
ed. Astringent or escharotic injections, pressure, 
and setons, are insupportable, on account of the 
violent pain which they produce. 'The only me- 
thed therefore of bringing on a proper degree of 
inflammation is a free incision along the whole 
course of the sinus. ‘The course of the different 


sinuses having been previously discovered, a lax- | 


ative ought to be given on the day preceding 
this operation, and a clyster an hour or two be- 
fore performing it. ‘The patient is to be placed 
with his back towards a window, while his body 
leans upon a bed, table, or chair. The finger of 
the surgeon is to be rubbed over with oil, and 
‘introduced into the rectum. The end of a 
crooked probe-pointed bistoury is then io be 
passed into the fistula, and pushed against the 
finger in the rectum, if the fistula be complete. 
But in cases of incomplete fistula, the point of 
the instrument must be made to perforate the 
gut before it can reach the finger. Some make 
the perforation with a sharp-pointed bistoury, 
which can be made to slip along the side of a 
prebe-pointed one. After the bistoury has 
reached the cavity of the rectum, the point of 
it is then to be brought out at the anus, and 
a cut made downwards to Jay the sinus com- 
pletely open. In this operation the sphincter 
ani muscle is commonly cut, if the sinus be high; 
but no inconvenience is found to arise from this 
circumstance. It sometimes, though rarely, hap- 
pens, that thé sinus goes bey ond the reach of the 
finger, and even as high as the upper end of the 
sacrum. ‘The only thing which can be done in 
this case is to cut as high as the finger can go, 
so as to give a free and easy vent to the matter. 

Some practitioners, with a view to prevent 
troublesome hamorrhagies, and others to free 
the patient from the dread of the knife, have 
proposed to open the sinuses by means of liga- 
ture. By introducing one end of a piece of silver 
or leadeh wire into the sinus, then bringing it 
out at the anus, and twisting the ends together, 
the contained parts may be so compressed as to. 
produce a coniplete division of them. But this 
is both more painful and tedious than the scal- 
pel, and appears to be by no means necessary. 

When the presence of an occult fistula is sus- 
pected, its existence ought first to be fully ascer- 
tained, by examining whether the matter which 
is passed by stool proceeds from an ulcer in the 
bowels or from an abscess at the side of the anus. 
Lt is discovered by matter from the bowels being 
mixed with the feces, and no pain about the 
_ anus. In occult fistula, a hardness, swelling, 
and discoloration are observed upon some spot 
near the anus, and there is a sensation of consi- 
derable pain upon pressure being made upon it. 
The operation in this is the same with that in 
the other two varieties of the disorder; only that 
an opening is previously to be made, by a lancet 
or scalpel, in that spot where the matter appears 
to be lodged. By this the sore will be reduced 
to a complete fistula, and the rest of the opera- 
tion will be easily perfor med, 

In this manner the different sinuses are to be 
operated upon, when in a simple state; but in 
those of a compound nature, where the parts in 
the vicinity of the sores have been separated 
from each other by an effusion of matter into the 


cellular substance, ‘and where.all the under end. 


of the rectum has, i in some rare cases, been at- 
_ tached from the surroundingp arts, two modes of 


operating have been recommended ; either to re- 
move a considerable portion of the extérnal in- 


_ teguments, so as to give free vent to the matter ; 


or to extirpate ail the lewer end of the rectum 
which is found to be detached from the surround- 
ing parts. But from the pain and subsequent 
distress which they occasion, these methods are 
judiciously laid aside. All that is necessary to 
be done here is to lay the detached portion of 
gut completely open, as in cases of simple fistu- 
jw; but if this be insufficient for allowing the 
gut to apply properly to the contiguous parts, 
another incision should be made on the opposite 
side. Ifthe neighbouring bones be found sound, 
and the constitution in other respects be unim- 
paired, a complete cure will probably be ob- 
tained. 


Section IV. Prolapsus Ani. 


_ This is a protrusion of part of the rectum be- 
yond theanus. It is often occasioned by debility 
of the parts, but is most frequently owing to vio- 
lent exertions made in the rectum in consequence 
of irritation. ‘Phe reduction should be effected 
as soon as possible; for although this part of 
the intestine can bear exposure to air much 
longer than any of the rest, yet’allowing it to 
remain a long time out would be attended with 
great uneasiness, and probably with danger. In 
the reduction, the tumour ought to be supported 
with the palm of one hand, while with the fin- 
gers of the other the part of ihe gut last pro- 
truded is to be returned. If the gut has been 
long exposed previous to the reduction, venesec- 
tion may become necessary, and gentle astrin- 
gents may be applied to the part. ‘The patient 
during the reduction is to be aa in a reclined 
posture. As soon as the bowels are returned, the 
proper bandage is to be applied. Such remedies 
are afterwards to be exhibited as most tend to 
recover the tone of the parts. 


Cuaptrer VIII. Affections of the Urinary aad 


Sexual Organs. 


SEcTION I. . Stone in the Bladder. 


A variety of causes have been assigned as 
tending to the formation of calculi in the bladder 
of urine; as a decomposition of a superabun- 
dant quantity of earthy matter from the blood, 
on account of a sedentary life; certain articles 
of diet or drink, containing a greater quantity of 
earthy matter than others; a continued use of 
solid food without a sufficient quantity of drink; 
the peculiar action of absorbent vessels; the par- 
ticular structure. of the kidney; the nature of 
the different excretory vessels; the time the 
urine may remain in the kidney; the habit of 
retaining the water in the bladder; particles of 
blood getting into the kidney or bladder, and at- 
tracting the stony matter so as to form a nucleus. 
A certain change of the vessels of the kidney 
forming the urine has by some beea considered 
as a more probable cause than any of the former. 
The formation of calculus sometimes begins in 
the kidneys, at other times in the bladder. 

' After &calculus has begun to be formed, it 
sometimes acquires a great size in a few months 
from the first obvious symptoms; but sometimes 
it remains in the bladder for many years with- 


out arriving at any considerable size. 


The symptoms commonly come on gradually, 


* 
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and bear some kind of proportion to the size and 
inequalities of the stone. One of the first com- 
monly taken notice of is an uneasy sensation at 
the point of the urethra, which for some time is 
perceptible only upon making water, or upon 
using violent or jolting exercise. ‘This sensation 
gradually increases; and there is along with ita 
frequent desire to make water, which is com- 
inonly voided in small quantities, and sometimes 
only in drops. When running in a full stream, 
it often suddenly stops, though the patient is 
conscious that a considerable quantity still re- 
mains, and feels a strong inclination to void it. 
If the stone be large, the patient has a constant 
dull pain about the neck of the bladder, and 
frequent desire of going to stool. The urine is 
generally of a limpid colour; but it is frequently 
thick, depositing a mucous sediment, and when 
the disease is violent it is often tinged with blood. 
All these complaints are greatly increased by ex- 
ercise, especially by riding on horseback ; and 
from a long continuance of pain, the patient’s 
health by degrees becomes much impaired, and 
unless effectual means are employed for removing 
the cause of the disorder, death alone puts an 
end to his misery. 

We are rendered certain of the existence of 
calculus when small pieces of stone are frequently 
passed along with the urine. When this does 
not occur, we cannot be certain that the symp- 
toms do not arise from an ulcer or tumour in the 
body or neck of the bladder, or from the pressure 
of tumours in the neighbouring parts. In doubt- 
ful cases, however, we have one mark by which 
we can judge with certainty, and that is by means 
of sounding. 

This is performed by introducing an instru- 
ment called a sound, formed of steel finely polish- 
ed, and having the natural curvature of the ure- 
thra. The patient is to be Jaid upon a table or 
across a bed, with his shoulders raised upon a 
pillow, to bring the stone to the neck of the 
bladder, and his thighs a little elevated and 
separated from each other. A sound adapted to 
the size of the urethra is to be chosen ; and pre- 
vious to the introduction it is to be laid in warm 
water till it be of the heat of the body, and then 
wiped and rubbed over with bland oil, butter, or 
axunge. The surgeon lays hold of the penis 
with his left hand, while with his right he in- 
troduces the sound with its concave side towards 
the abdomen. He is now with his left hand to 
draw the penis gently forward upon the instru- 
ment, which is to be gradually pushed into the 
bladder. If any difficulty occur about the neck 
of the bladder, this may be obviated by intro- 
ducing the finger into the anus, and raising the 
point of the instrument; or the same purpose is 
more readily answered by depressing the handle 
of the sound. [If still it does not pass with ease, 
much force ought by no means to be used, Jest 
the instrument perforate the membranous part of 
the urethra. 

As soon as the instrument enters the bladder, 
if it happen at once to touch the stone, a tremu- 
lous motion will be communicated to the fingers 
of the operator, and the business of sounding is 
then accomplished, the nature of the disease 
being now ascertained. Great care, however, 
is here always necessary, as a few particles of 
sand, or a hardened state of the bladder, have 
sometimes communicated the same sensation. If 
the stone be not soon discovered, the instrument 
is to be moved in all directions; and shoyld the 
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operator be still unsuccessful, one of the fingers 
of the left hand is to be introduced into the rec- 
tum, so as to raise that part of the bladder in 
which a stone may probably be concealed. If 
even this attempt prove ineffectual, the body of 
the patient is to be put into different positions, 
and perhaps one of the best is depressing the 
shoulders and raising the pelvis. By this means 
a stone may generally be felt, providing it is not 
contained in a cyst, which very rarely happens. 
If after all these different attempts the surgeon 
should fail in discovering the stone, the instru- 
ment is to be withdrawn ; and if symptoms of 
stone be strongly marked, and it appear that 
neither scirrhus nor inflammation, which might 
give rise to these symptoms, do exist, a second 
or even a third trial is to be made on the follow- 
ing days. 

Various lithontriptics have been recommended 
for dissolving the stone in the bladder; such as 
lime water, caustic alkali, soap, &c. but none of 
them can be conveyed in such a state into the 
bladder as to be much depended upon, as they 
undergo the greatest change in the course of the 
circulation. Tio obviate these changes, it has 
been recommended to inject certain fluids of this 
class through the urethra into the bladder; but 
this has not been attended with any material ad- 
vantages, and has generally been found to do in- 
jury to the bladder. The only effectual method 
of removing stones from the bladder is by means 
of a chirurgical operation ; the success of which 
depends much upon the dexterity of the surgeon, 
as well as on the constitution of the patient. 

When the constitution has been so much im- 
paired that the patient complains greatly of sick- 
ness and oppression at stomach, with nausea and 
an inclination to vomit, especially upon taking 
food; when he has likewise a constant thirst,, 
and the pulse is as high as a hundred strokes in 
the minute—an operation is improper till these 
symptoms are removed. 'The operation is im- 
proper also when the patient labours under a. 
severe fit of the stone ; for then inflammation of 
the bladder is apt to ensue to such a degree as to 
produce suppuration. By frequent attacks and 
continuance of these fits, the coats of the bladder 
are apt to be thickened and greatly contracted. 
This last circumstance may be known by the in. 


troduction of the sound; for then it will stop 


after getting past the sphincter of the bladder, 
and cannot be pushed farther without consider- 
able force, and at the same time giving the pa- 
tient the ‘most exquisite pain: Nor ought the 


operation to be performed when the bladder is - 


ulcerated, especially where the patient is old and 
much debilitated, and where the discharge of mat- 
ter is great. : 
Children more readily recover from the opera-. 
tion of lithotomy than adults; and old people 
from the age of fifty-five to that of seventy, whose 
constitulions have not been broken, are in less 
danger than those in the full vigour of life, pro-~ 


bably owing io inflammatory symptoms being _ 


more apt to proceed to a dangerous lengih in the 
extremes of age than at the middie period of life. 
When the constitution, however, is not much 


impaired by the continuance of the disease, the 


operation may be undertaken with a probable. 
degree of success almost at any period of the 
patient’s life. 

Several methods have been recommended for 
performing this operation; but there are only 


two which can be practised with apy propriety,. 
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One is, where the operation is to be performed 
immediately above the pubes, in that part of the 
bladder which is not covered with peritonzum : 
the other, where it is done in the perineum, 
by laying open the neck and lateral part of the 
bladder, so as to allow of the extraction of the 
stone, 
The first is now seldom or never made use of 
as being accompanied with more danger than the 
last. Of this mode of operating Frere Jacques, 
a French priest, was the inventor ; and professor 
Rau of Holland improved upon his method, by 
making a groove in the staff. The celebrated 
Cheselden used the lateral method of cutting, 
as it is now with a few alterations generally 
practised. We shall attempt to describe the 
different steps of this operation in its present 
improved state. 
he manner of preparing the patient depends 
upon a variety of circumstances. If he be ple- 
thoric, a few ounces of blood should be taken 
away, and at proper intervals the bowels ought 
to be emptied by any gentle laxative which will 
not gripe. The diet should consist of light food 
for some time previous to the operation. If the 
pain be violent, opium is necessary. Sometimes 
it is relieved by keeping the patient in bed with 
the pelvis raised, so as to remoye the stone from 
the neck of the bladder. He ought not io sit up, 
or take any exercise, in the time of preparation. 
The warm bath ought to be used two or three 
times, and the patient should remain in it half 
an hour at each time. A laxative ought to be 
given on the day preceding the operation, and 
an injection a few hours before it is performed. 
The patient ought to drink plentifully of some 
diluent liquor, and to retain the urine several 
hours previous to the operation, If this cannot 
be readily effected, a slight compression, by means 
of a ligature, may be made upon the penis, So as 
to have the bladder sufficiently distended, that 
there may be no danger of the posterior surface 
being hurt by the end of the gorget. The peri- 
nzum and parts about the anus should be well 
shaved. 
A table somewhat more than three feet in 
height, and of sufficient strength, is now to be 
firmly placed, and properly covered with blan- 
kets, pillows, ke. Upon this the patient is to 
be laid and properly secured; and for this pur- 
pose there ought to be two pieces of broad firm 
tape, each about five feet in length, which are to 
be doubicd, and a noose formed upon them. A 
noose is then to be put upon each wrist, and the 
patient desired to Jay hold of the middle of his 
foot upon the outside. One end of the ligature 
is to go round the hand and foot, and the other 
round the ankle and hand, and cross again, so as 
to repeat the returns in the reverse way. A run- 
ning knot is then to be tied, by which the hand 
and foot will be properly secured. The buttocks 
are then to be made to project an inch or two 
over the table, and to be raised considerably 
higher than the shoulders by a couple or more 
pillows, and one ought to be put under his 
head. é 
The operator is now to introduce a grooved 
staff of proportionable size, and open to the 
very end, through the urethra into the blad- 
der; and having again fully satisfied himseif 
of the existence of a stone, he inclines the 
staff, if the surgeon be right-handed, obliquely 
_ over the right groin, so that the convex part of 

the staff may be felt in the perinzeum on the left 


side of the raphe. He then fixes-it, and delivers 
it to his assistant, who is to hold it with his 
right hand, desiring him to press it gently, in 
order to make the sulcus of the staff project in 
the direction in which he received it. With his 
left hand the same assistaht is to raise and sup- 
port the scrotum. 

The thighs of the patient being sufficiently 
separated by the assistants, and the surgeon 
being seated upon a chair of a proper height, 
and in a convenient light, he makes an incision 
with a common’conyex-edged scalpel through the 
skin and cellular substance, immediately below 
the symphysis of the ossa pubis, which is a little 
below the scrotum, and where the crus penis and 
bulb of the urethra meet, and on the left side of 
the raphe, and continues it in a slanting direc- 
tion downwards and outwards to the space be- 
tween the anus and tuberosity of the ischium, 
ending somewhat lower than the basis of that 
process, by which a cut will be made of three or 
four inches in length. This incision ought not 
to be shorter than is here directed, otherwise 
there will not be room for the rest of the opera- 
tion. As soon as the integuments are thus divid- 
ed, he ought to introduce two of the fingers of 
the left hand. With one he keeps back the lip 
of the wound next the raphe, and with the other 
he presses down the rectum. He ought likewise 
particularly to guard against cutting the crures 
of the penis, which he can readily feel, and sepa- 
rate at their under part with one of the fingers. 
He next makes a second incision almost in the 
same direction with the first, but rather nearer 
to the raphe and anus, by which he preserves the 
trunk of the arteria pudica. By this incision he 
divides the transversalis penis, and as much of 
the levator ani and cellular substance within 
these as will make the prostate gland perceptible 
to the finger. If any considerable vessel be cut, 
it is immediately to be secured, though this is 
se'dom necessary. After this he will have a view 
of the membranous part of the urethra, which is 
distinguished from that covered by the bulb by 
being very thin. He is now to search for the 
groove of the staff with the fore finger of his left 
hand, the point of which he presses along from 
the bulb of the urethra to the prostate gland, 
which surrounds the neck of the bladder. He 
keeps it there; and turning the edge of the knife 
upwards, he cuts upon the groove of the staff, 
and freely divides the membranous part of the 
urethra, from the prostate gland to the bulb of 
the urethra, till the staff can be felt perfecily 
bare, and that there is room to admit the point 
of the finger ; and as the finger assists in keep- 
ing the parts stretched, and effectually prevents 
the rectum from being hurt, the incision into 
the urethra may be made with perfect ease and 
safety. 

The next part of the operation, viz. dividing 
the prostate gland and neck of the bladder, might, 
by a dexterous operator, be safely performed with 
a common scalpel, with the edge turned the op- 
posite way. But to guard against accidents, a 
more convenient instrument, called the cutting 
gorget, is now in generaluse. It was originally 
invented by Mr. Hawkins of London, and since 
his time has undergone various alterations. The 


inner plate, which is blunt, is made to slip for- 


wards to protect the back part of the bladder. 
The membranous part of the urethra being now 
divided, and the fore-finger still! retained in its 
place, the point of’ the gorget, previously fitted 
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to the groove, is to be directed along the nail of 
the finger, which will serve to conduct it into the 
groove of the staff; and as this is one of the nicest 
parts of the operation, the most particular atten- 
tion is here required that the point of the gorget 
be distinctly heard to rub in the bare groove, 
and that nothing is interposed. 

In the introduction of the.gorget into the blad- 
der, if the assistant ‘could be depended upon, the 
staif might be allowed to remain in his hand: 
the operator, however, generally chooses to ma- 
nage it himself. He now rises from his seat, 
takes the staff from the assistant, raises it to 
near a right angle, and. presses the concave part 
against the symphysis of the ossa pubes; satisfies 
himself again that the point or beak is in the 
groove, and then pushes on ihe gorget, following 
the direction of the groove till the beak slip from 
the point of the staff into the bladder. 'The gor- 
get is not to be pushed farther than this, other- 
wise it may wound the opposite side of the blad- 
der, &e. 

The gorget having now entered the bladder, 
which is readily known by the discharge of urine 


from the wound, the staff is to be withdrawn, 


and the finger iniroduced along the gorget to 
search for the stone, which, when felt, will point 
out the direction to be given to the forceps ; at 
any rate, the introduction of the finger serves to 
dilate the wound in the bladder; and this being 
done, a pair of forceps of a proper size, and with 
their blades as nearly together as their form will 
allow, are to be introduced, and the gorget with- 
drawn slowly, and in the same direction in which 
it entered, so as to prevent it from injuring the 
partsin its return. After the forceps are intro- 
duced, and passed till they mect with a gentle 
resistance, but no farther, the handles ought to 
be depressed till they are somewhat in an hori- 
zontal direction, as this will most correspond 
with the fundus of the bladder. One blade of 
the forceps is to be turned towards the symphysis” 
of the pubes to defend the soft parts there, the 
other of consequence will guard thereturn. After 
they have distinctly touched the stone, by movy- 
ing them a little in various directions, they are 
then to’ be opened, and the stone laid hold of, 
which may generally be done with considerable 


. ease. It frequently happens, however, that when 


the stone is small, it is not readily felt with the 
forceps; and instances may happen wheue the 
under and back part of the bladder may be so 
depressed as to conceal ihe stone. In such a 
situation, nothing will more readily bring it in 
the way of the forceps than to introduce the 
finger into the rectum, and clevate this part of 
the bladder. Straight forceps are generally used ; 
crooked ones, in some very rare cases, however, 
may be necessary, and therefore the surgeon 
ought to be provided with them. 

After the forceps has laid hold of the stone, if 
it be small and properly placed, it may. readily 
be extracted$ but if, on the contrary, the handles 
of the forceps are now observed to be greatly ex- 
panded, it is certain the stone is improperly 
fixed, or that it is remarkably large: in either 
case it should not be held fast, but allowed to 
move into the most favourable situation ; or the 
Singer is then to be introduced so as to place it 
properly for extraction. If this cannot be done 
with the finger, it ought to be allowed to slip out 
ot the forceps, in order to get it more properly 
fixed; and as the most common form of the 
stone is fat and oval, or somewhat like a flatten- 


ed egg, the forceps should have hold of the smalf- 
est diameter, while an end presents io the neck 
of the instrument. The stone should be grasped 
with no greater firmness than is merely sufficient 
to bring it fairly out. It should be extracted in 
a slow and gradual manner, 

When-a stone is broken in the bladder, all the 
larger pieces are to be extracted by the forceps, 
which are to be introduced by means of the finger 
serving as a director. The smaller parts are to 
be removed by means of a scoop, or probably the 
finger may be more convenient; and as the least 
particle allowed to remain, or which is not wash- 
ed off by the urine, may serve as the nucleus of 
another stone, a large quantity of water, pro- 
perly warmed, is to be injected by a bag and 
pipe, or by a syringe; and for this purpose the 
body of the patient should approach at least to 
an upright posture ; and to give the particles of 
stone an opportunity of collecting near the in- 
ciston of the bladder, the wound may be stepped 
for a little after the injection is thrown in. 

When a stone is extracted of a regular, firm, 
and rough surface, it seldom happens that any 
others remain in the bladder. On_the contrary, 
when it is of an irregular shape, and smooth and 
polished, particularly in certain places, with 


impressions formed upon it, there.is the greatest _ 


probability of others remaining. There are ex- 
ceptions, however, to these rules; and therefore 
the operator, instead of trusting to them, should 
introduce his finger, which will answer the pur- 
pose without any other searcher. 
If, after the operation, any considerable artery 
bleeds much, it is to be taken up with a ligatures 
but if this be impracticable, the hamorrhagy 
ought to be stopped by means of pressure, and 
for this purpose a firm roller introduced at the 
wound answers sufficiently: and to prevent any 
stoppage to the discharge of urine, a silver ca- 
nula, covered with caddis, 4nd dusted over with 
styptic powder, may be intreduced into the wound 
with advantage. : 
Sometimes it happens that a considerable 
quantity of blood, instead, of passing off by the 
wound, is collected in the cavity of the bladder, 
and may produce very dangerous symptoms. To 
prevent this as much as possible, immediately 
upon the operation being finished, the patient’s 
pelvis should be made considerably lower than 
the rest of his body; by which means the wound 


will be kept in a depending posture, and the. 


blood will escape more readily by the wound. 
But if it be found that blood is still lodged in 
the cavity of the bladder, it must be immediately 
extracted. 


As soon as the bleeding is stopped, the patient 3 


is to be untied, a piece of dry soft charpie put be- 
tween the lips of the wound, and often renewed, 
and the thighs brought together. He is then to 
be laid in a bed, in such a way that the pelvis: 
may be considerably lower than the rest of the 
body, to give a favourable direction to any blood 
which may afterwards flow from the wound. A 
considerable dose of laudanum is now to be given, 
From thirty to fifty drops for an adult will com- 
monly be necessary. From this period, unless 
the stone has been large and difficult to extract, 
the patient commonly falls asleep, or at least lies 
quiet for a few hours ; but afterwards generally 
begins to complain of pain in the under pari of 
the abdomen. 
both by the mouth and anus, and warm foment- 
ations, by means of flannels or bladders filled 


Anodynes are now to be given 
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with warm water, are to be applied to the region _ 


of the bladder, as the affection seems to be of the 
Spasmodic kind. 

An operation for stone in the bladder is much 
seldomer required in women than in men, on ac- 
count of the shortness of the urethra in the for- 
mer allowing a readier passage for the small cal. 
euli which get inte, or are formed in, the blad- 
der. Itis likewise in women more simple, and 
of course more readily performed. It might be 
done in ihe same manner as in the male, but 
there would be the greatest probability of wound- 
ing the vagina. In a few cases, the operation 
has been performed from the vagina itself; but 
it is by no means advisable, as stones would 
not only be extracted with greater dificulty, but, 
on account of the thinness of the parts, the urine 
would most prebably form « tistulous opening, 
and a communication be maintained between the 
bladder and vagina; or cicatrices here might 
be attended with great inconvenience in ehild- 
labour. . 

In the method commonly practised, the patient 
being placed and secured in the same manner as 
in the operation upon the male, the operator in- 
troduces a-short grooved staff, slightly curved, 
into the bladder; then by means of the common 
gorget already mentioned, with its point passed 
along the groove of the staff, he lays open the 
whole of the urethra and the neck of the bladder. 
‘The staff is now to be removed, the finger intro- 
duced upon. the gorget, and to feel for the stone, 
which is to be removed as already directed for 
the operation on the male subject. Where in- 
continence of urine occurs after the wound is 
healed, a pessary is to be used within the vagina, 
or a sponge applied, er a tin machine to receive 
the urine. 


Stones in the Kidneys. 


The symptoms of stone in the kidneys are, 
pain in the region of the kidneys, sickness, and 
vomiting, the urine sometimes mixed with blood, 
at other times with mucus or even purulent mat- 
ter ; but the same symptoms are often induced 
by other causes, especially from inflammation 
and suppuration of the kidney. Nephritic com- 
plaints have frequently subsisted for a long time, 
where stones have been blamed as being the cause 
of them ;.and yet upon dissection purulent mat- 


fer alone has been detected. From this circum- 


stance, as well as from the great depth of the 
parts and the large size of the blood-vessels of 
the kidney, the operation of nephretomy could 
not be performed, but with the greatest: uncer- 


tainty and most imminent danger, and is there- 


fore never attempted. A few cases indeed have? 
appeared where inflammation induced by a stone 
in the kidney terminated in abscess, and the 
stones were taken out ; but it was not till they 
had worked their way out of the kidneys into 
the cellular substance, so that it only remained 
to open the abscess and extract them; but other- 
wise the operation is never to be thought of... 


Stones in the Urethra. 


Those who are troubled with calculous com- 
plaints frequently pass small stones along with 
their urine; and when these are angular or of 
considerable size, they sometimes-stick, and give 
much uneasiness. The symptoms are at first: 
pain, then inflammation and swelling, attended 
with a partial, or total suppression of uriné,. 
which, if long neglected, is apt to terminate in a 
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rupture of the urethra, when the urine will be 
discharged into the neighbouring parts. The 
greatest attention is therefore necessary to get 
tlie stone extracted as soon as possible. 

When a stone is in the urethra, unless it be of 
a large size, or has been long impacted, and the 
inflammation great, attempts ought to be made- 


with the fingers to push it out ; but previous to 


this, the penis should be relaxed as much as pos- 
sible, so as to remove a certain degree of spasm 
which the presence of stone here probable creates, 
Blood ought to be drawn by general or local 
means, according as the patient may be of a ple- 
thoric or emaciated habit. He should be im- 
mersed in a warm bath, and get a ¢ull dose of 
landanum, and warm oi] ought also to be thrown 
into the urethra. After these remedies have re- 
laxed the parts as much as may be, the extrac- 
tion is to be attempted. — , 

For this. purpose certain instruments have. 
been contrived, particularly a tube containing 
a pair of elastic forceps to be introduced 
into the urethra so as to lay hold of the stone. 
In some cases-they certainly might answer the 
purpose, but they have not been found -very 
useful; and as they may increase the irrita- 
tion already present in the urethra, they are sel- 
dom, if ever, employed. Instead of them, the 
surgeon uses gentle pressure on the penis to push 
the stone outwards; and.as calculi larger than a 
field bean have sometimes been passed by the 
urethra, an operation ought not to be perfermed 
till gentler means have been persisted in for 
some time. When these means have failed, an 
incision ought to be made immediately upon the 
stone, which is then to be removed by a probe, 
or with a pair of small forceps.. When a stone 
is lodged near the neck of the bladder, after. the 
patient has been placed and secured in the same 
manner as for the lateral operation, while an 
assistant supports the scrotum and. penis, the 
operator introduces a finger oiled into the anus, 
to support the stone in its place, and prevent it 
from slipping into the bladder. An incision is 
then to be made, and the stone turned out. The 
after-treatment will be nearly the same as that 
after the operation of lithotomy. 

When, again, a stone has advanced further in 
the urethra, the best method is to draw- the skin 
strongly forwards or backwards, and then to cut 
upon it and turn it out, when the skin will slide 
back so as to cover the wound, and prevent the 
urine from passing through it; and by this 
means it will generally. heal by the first inten- 
tion. If part of the urine pass through the’ 
wound, and insinuate into the cellular substance, 
an attempt is to be made with the hand to press 
it back. - If that prove insufficient, a cut is to be 
made through the skin opposite to the incision of 
the urethra ; but this will seldom be found ne- 
cessary. if a stone is fixed near the point of the 
urethra, it may be removed with a pair of for- 
ceps’; or, if this fail, the urethra is to be dilated 
with a:scalpel ; and if this also be insufficient, 
an incision is te be made ‘as above directed. 
When the cure is nearly complated, a tube form- 
ed of*silver or elastic gum, or 4 hollow bougie,. 
may be used to keep the urethra. of a proper 
size. 255).,) aN: 

- The worst part of the urethra for a stone to: 
stick in is that immediately behind. the scrotum 5 


for then the urine is apt to pass by the incision 


into the cellular substance of the scrotum, so as 
to occasion large swellings there. .To. prevent: 
T 
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this, a stone so situated ought, if possible, to be 
pushed forwards with the fingers; or if this be 


fmpracticable, it should be pushed back into the 
perineum by means of a staff. If both merhods 


‘ fail, a cutis to be made at the under pert of the » 
the neck of the bladder, opiates, warm water 
- thrown icto the rectum, and afterwards the warm 
-bath, 


_serotum, which is to be well supported, end at 
one side of the septum, and cortinued upwards 
till the stone is felt, when an incision is to be 
-_made into the urethra, girl the stone extracted as 


-betcre directed. 


Suction IT. . Incontinence and Suppression of 


Urine. 


Encontivence of urine may arise from various 
causes, as, from a loss of power in the‘sphincter 
of the diadder, while the natural tone of that 
-orgest remains unimpaired 5 or from irritation 
about the neck of the bladder, produced by the 
frictions of stones contained in it; or from a la- 
ceration of parts by the operation of lithotomy ; 
er from the pressure of the uterus in a state of 
pregnancy. 

When the disease is owing to a want cf tone 
‘nm the sphincter, the cure is very difficult, because 
ahe constitution in general is frequently affected. 
he mast useful remedies are tonics, especially 
Feruvien bark, chalybeate waters, and the cold 
bath, both generatly and locally applied. Cold 
substances applied to the perinzum are perhaps 
ef greater service than any thing else, as eloths 
wet with vinegar and cold water, or with a strong 
solution of saccharum saturni in vinegar; but 
the best method of applying cold is to dash water 
inemediately from the fountain upon the dnus 
and perinzum.’ When it arises from the irrita- 
tion of stones in the bladder, opiates and stuci- 
jeginous liquors plentifully used frequently give 
great relief, When soak aaghe in of urine i3 ow- 
ing to @ laceration’ of parts in performing the 
operation of lithotomy, the disease is nearly of 
the seme nature as that from the cause first men- 
tioned, and therefere the same remedies are of 
service. When these remedies fail in either of 
the cases, conrpression of the urethra prevents 


any inconvenience arising from the constant 


dripping of the urine; and for this purpose an 
instrumett termed jugum penis is applied to the 
penis: or, to: press against the urethra of the 
female, pessaries are contrived, which are made 
in such a way as to be introduced into the va- 
- gina, and there to press upon the urethra. ‘They 
are sometimes made of sponge, but those of cork 
or box wood well polished are more generally 
preferred. A small bottle made of elastic gum, 
and open at beth ends for the passage of the 
menstrual discharge, answers the purpose eqzual- 
ly weil. Certain cases however evcur where 
pressure upon the urethra is improper, especially 
where there is a constant desire te pass water ; 
and here much relief is obtained from the use of 
receivers, which are naw suited io both sexes. 
We shall.hcre treat only of that species of sup- 
pression of urine where the urine’is collected i 
ihe bladder, but fram some obstructing cause is 
prevented trom being discharged. It arises from 
a variety of causes. ' 


- When it arises from a want ef tone in the body | 
Of the bladder, it is often connected with palsy’ 


of the lower extremities; itis frequently owing 


also to retaining urine teo long. ‘The catheter, 


in this case, is commonly an effectual remedy, 
and ought to be employed as soon as the supnres- 
sion is evidently formed, and repeated from time 


-respectable authors. . 


to tise, Ull the tore of the’ system is recovered 


by the use of proper remedies. The method of 


introducing the catheier is the same with that 
already directed for sounding for the stone. 
When the affection arises from spasm about 


are the best means of preducing relief. 
When it proceeds from. scirrhes of the prostate 
gland,.or from other tumours, or from obstruc- 


tions of the urethra in consequence of gonorrheea, 


the treatment to be afterwards described will be 
found best suited for such complaints. When 
the suppression arises from the pressure of th 
uterus in the latter months of pregnancy, change 
of posture is sometimes found to have some efiect ; 
but if this fail, immediate relief can commonty 
‘be given by the introduction of the catheter, — 
which in women is for the most part readily 
dune. . 

Suppression of urine from inflammation. affect- 
ing the neck of the bladder is one of the most 
alarming varieties of the disease, as it produces 
pain, and such a degree of swelling in the parts 
as to render the introduction ef the catheter in- 
admissivle. It may arise fram the matter in 
gonorrheea passing backwards along the course 
ef the urethra. An improper use of injections 
has‘likewise frequently produced this species of - 
the disease, The treatment is nearly the same 
as for inflammatory complaints im other parts of © 
the body. Blood-letting should be employed, 
and particularly leeches should be a pplied to the 
periiizum. Opiates ought to be given in large 
doses. Injections of warm water should be fre- 
quently thrown up the rectum, and the whole 
body should be immersed in the warm bath. If 
these means be properly used, they will very 
seldom fail of success; but when they do not 
prove effectual, when the bladder becomes pain- 
fully distended, and when every attempt to intro- 
duce.the catheter has failed, nothing is to be de- 
pended upon but a puncture made into the body 
of the bladder, in order to discharge the water 
contained in it. "To 

Various methods have been proposed for effect- 
ing this operation. Puncturing the bladder 
above the pubes has been recommended by many 
The following is the me- 
thod of doing it: a lancet-pointed trocar, about 
two inehes Jong, is fo be at once introduced 
through the integuments, about an inch and a 
balf above the pubes, mto the body of the biad- 
der. The stileite is to be removed as soon as 
the water begins to fiow throegh a greove formed 
in it, and the urine allowed to flow through the 
canula, which is secered to the body by means of 
a bandage. A cork is to be fitted to the canula, 
that the urine may pass off at intervals only. 


the canula is to be retained till the cause which 


produced the obstruction is so far removed that 
the patient can discharge the urine in the watural 
way. It ought io be removed every three or 
four days, and cleared from the’sordes which ad- 
heres to it, otherwise it soon becomes covered 
with a calculous crust, which renders the extrac- 
tion exceedingly difficult. On these occasions a 
firm probe, of sufficient length, ought to be pass- 
ed through it inte the bladder, upon whica it may 
again be easily returned as soon as it is properly — 
cleaned. © YR MER. « ; eal 

This method of puncturing the biadder is net 
altogether free from objections: the bladder — 
being susgended fora long time on the cenula, | 


a 


, 
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its tone is sometimes destroyed ; and if it hap- 
pen to slip off the canula, the operation must be 
repeaicd; besides, the urine may be diffused in 
the surrounding cellular substance. 

* When the bladder is to be punctured from the 
perineum, the trocar, which ought to be longer 
than the one for puncturing above the pubes, is 
to be introduced at a little distance from ihe rapha 
perinwi, and then passed into the body of the 
bladder, a little to the upper and outside of the 
prostate eland, carrying the point of ihe instru- 

, Ment a little upwards, to avoid wounding the 
ends of the ureter or seminal vessels. Punctur- 
ing from the anus, or the vagina in females, are 
attended with so many inconveniences that they 
ought never to be attempted. 


‘Section III. Diseases of the Penis. 


Obstructions of the Urethra. 


Obstructions of the urethra frequently oecur 
after repeated or severe attacks of the venereal 
disease. They may be owing to caruncles or 
fleshy excrescences in-the urethra ; to tumours in 
the lining membrane, or parts contiguous to the 
urethra, in consequence of inflammation ; to spas- 
modic affections of the urethra ; or to strictures 
properly so calied. Hiae? yi 

» Till of late years almost every instance of ob- 
struction in the. urethra has been attributed to 
caruncies, but their occurrence is much less fre- 
quent than was formerly imagined.. They are 
rarely found except near the point of the urethra. 
They are considered to be nearly of the same 
nature with the warts which grow upon the pre- 
puce or root of the glans in venereal cases. 
Tumours obstructing the passage of the urine 
may be occasioned either immediately by inflam- 
mation, or in consequence of old sores within 


the urethra ; or tumours, from whalever cause, 


yoay be seated in the corpora cavernosa contigu- 
ous to the urethra, and may press upou it in such 
@ tanner as to cause an adhesion of its sides, 
and thereby produce stoppage ef the urine. 
Spasmodie strictures of the urethra sometimes 
arise from stone in the bladder. Sometimes in 
gonorrhoea there is such a degree. of contraction 
that neither staff nor bougie can enier. This 
variety of obstruction is known by its coming on 
suddenly, and going off sometimes almost com- 
pletelyin the space of afew hours. Of the perma- 
nent stricture, or stricture properly so called, Mr. 
Hunter observes, that in most of the cases of this 
kind which he has seen the disease extends no 
farther in breadth than if the part had been sur- 
rounded with a piece of packihread. de has 
however seen the urethra irregularly contracted 
fer above an inch in length, owing to its coats or 
internal membrane being irregularly thickened 
and forming a winding canal. He further ob- 
serves, that a stricture does not arise, in all cases, 
from an equal contraction of the uretiva all 
round; but in some from a contraction. of one 
side, which throws.the passage to the apposite 
side, and often makes, it difficult to pass the 
bougie. In some few cases, he ‘says, there are 
more strictures than one; he has seen half a 
dozen in one urethra, and finds that the bulbous 
part’is much more subject to stricture, than the 
whole of the urethra besides; that they are some- 
times on this side of the bulb, but very seldom 
beyond it; and that they are often slow in-form- 
ing, it being frequently years from the time they 


are perceived before they become very trouble- 
some. Contrary to the opinion of others, Mr, 
Hunter doubts very. much if the stricture com- 
monly, or even ever, arises from the. effects of 
the venereal disease, or the method of cure; for 
strictures are common to other passages, and 
sometimes happen in the urethra where no vene- 
real complaint had ever been. i 
» When obstructions are occasioned by caruncles 
in the urethra, bougies should be introduced 
rubbed over with bland oii until a resistance is 
met with. When. a bougie cannot be introduced 
far enough, one with a smaller point is to be used, 
but not till the day following, lest the part be too 
much irritated. ‘They ought not to be allowed to 
reingin long-at first, particularly when they ovca- 
sion a considerable degree of pain. ger 
When suppression of urine arises from swell- 
ings in or about the urethra, in consequence, of 
inflammation, an attempt should be made to dis- 
cuss these immediately, or bring them inio a 
state of suppuration, and discharge the pus as 
soon as it is formed. But whea the nature of 
the tumour is‘such as not to terminate in either 
of these ways, extirpation of the diseased parts, 
when this is found practicable, is the only pro- 
bable means of relief. . Bougies should at the 
same time be used to assist in the cure. 

When spasmodic affections are present in the 
urethra, the remedies to be employed are warm 
emollients, as rubbing the part with warm oil ; 
anodynes, as ‘opium given, by the mouth, but 
more especially by the anus; biood-letting in 
plethoric habits, and this to be generally and 
locally applied; blisters put to the penis or peri- 
neum ; electricity, after plethora has been re- 
moved. Some cases may be treated with bougies ; 
but where the disease is purely spasmodical, 
they are generally found to be hurtful; though in 
other cases, when the violence of the disease is so” 
far removed, if they can be introduced, they are 
of service, by relieving any obstructions which 
may remain-after the remedies above-mentioned 
have been exhibited. Costiveness ought like- 
wise to be guarded against. The permanest 
stricture is tobe cured by bougies., | | 

Bougies act solely by pressure, and by dilating 
the part; hence they suould beso large as to Hit 
the passage, and safficiently flexible to be easily 
introduced. Bougies, when properly made, can 
sometimes be kept in for six or eight hours to- 
gether; but the length of time proper for their 
retention must depend niuch upon the feelings of 
the patient. At ail times when they give much 
pain they ought to be removed, and not intro- 
duced again till the part is ia a state fit for receiv- 
ing them. They should be gradually increased 
in their size tili the passage returns to its natural 
dimensions. ‘They ought to: be continued for 
some time after, till it appear that there is ro 
danger of a return of the complaint. 


Phymosis and Paraphymosis. — 

In phymosis the prepuce is thickened, and con- 
tracted before the glans, so that it cannot be 
readily drawn behind it.. In some people there 
is a constitutional phymosis from the natural 
straightness of the prepuce. Sometimes it arises 
from the matter secreted by the odoriferous glands 
at the root of the glans being confined and become 
ing acrid ; sometimes from an anasarcous swell- 
ing of the scrotum and penis; but most fre- 
quently from venereal virus. paprenas. whi’ 
. The eure must depend winanse” oes of the 
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cause producing the disease. Ifthe symptoms be 
inflammatory and of no long continuance, foment- 
ing the parts frequently with warm emollient 
decoctions, or bathing them in warm milk, and 
then applying emollient poultices, or keeping 
the diseased parts constantly moist with a cold 
astringent solution, and turning the penis up- 
wards and supporting it against the belly, com- 
monly give relief. If the inflammation has arisen 
from a venereal cause, part of the fluid ought 
frequently to be injected, by means of a syringe, 
between the prepuce and glans, so as to wash off 
any matter which may there be concealed ; but if 
the inflammation still continues to increase, 
blood-letting is necessary, both general and loeal. 
The veins of the penis are sometimes advised to 
be opened with a lancet; but this is unsafe on 
account of the nerves. Leeches may be applied ; 
but care must be taken, in venereal cases, lest 
the bites of these animals, by absorbing venereal 
matter, turn into chancres. Along with ithe 
remedies already advised, gentle laxatives, low 
diet, and abstinence, ought to be prescribed. 
But if, after due perseverance in these means, it 
is found that they have had little effect in remvy- 
ing the disorder, or perhaps that the symptoms 
are constantly increasing, and that chancres are 
confined under the prepuce; ia that case it is 
necessary to slit open the prepuce, which is best 
done by a sharp-pointed bistoury, concealed in a 
grooved directory. This is to be introduced be- 
tween the prepuce and glans, till the director is 
found by the finger to have reached the upper 
er back part of the prepuce. The operator is 
now to keep the director firm with one hand, 
while with the other he pushes forward the 
knife till its point passes through the prepuce, 
then drawing the instrument towards him, he 
cuts the prepuce through its whole length. 

The operation being performed, the parts are 
to be washed and cleaned with warm water, and 
the sore dressed with a little soft lint, and a com- 
press of linen laid over it. The whole may be 
retained by a small bag properly adapted, and 
secured by two straps. to a bandage put round 
the body. This bag may be left open at the 
under end, to allow the patient to make water, 
without removing the dressings ; but if this be 
found impracticable, the dressings may be re- 
moved with little inconvenience. If the glans be 
much inflamed and excoriated, care should be 
taken to insert lint spread with emollient oint- 
ment between the glans and prepuce, otherwise 
troublesome adhesions are apt to ensue. It is 
evident, that when this disease is of the venereal 
kind, the sore will not readily heal till the poison 
be eradicated from the constitution. 

In some cases of phymosis the preputium is so 
remarkably long and the contraction so much 
confined to the point, that a circular incision is 
preferable to a longitudinal one; and it is easily 
effected, by separating such a portion as may. be 
found necessary of the whole circumference of 
the prepuce. The dressings in this case are the 
same as when the prepuce is slit open. 

Paraphymosis is the reverse of phymosis, being 
formed by a retraction of the prepuce, producing 
stricture behind the glans of the penis. Like the 
former disease, it arises most frequently from a 
venereal infection, but may be. produced from 
whatever preternaturally enlarges the glans or 
eonstricts the prepuce. 

In the incipient state, the patient may generally 
be relieved by the surgeon pushing the glans 


gently back with his thumbs, while with his’ 
fingers he brings the prepuce gradually forward. 
But a more effectual method than this is to 
inclose the glans with one of the hands, and press 
gently on ail sides, by which the fluids forming 


‘the enlargement will be pushed into the body of 


the penis behind the stricture. If this method 
be perseyered in for a considerable time, it will 
generally be found to answer the purpose: but 
should it prove ineffectual, we may try the effects 
of cold applications; and the best seem to be 
those of the saturnine kind, When the penis is 
evidently much swelled and inflamed, the patient 
should be kept cool, gentle laxatives and low 
diet should be prescribed, and a number of leeches- 
applied to the penis. Should the disease still, 
continue to increase, and an cedematous swelling 
appear about the under part of the prepuce, am 
operation is nesessary to prevent a mortification 
from taking place iz the glans. An incision is to 


be made on each side of the penis immediately . 


behind the glans, so large as completely to divide 
the stricture. The wound ought to be allowed to 
bleed freely: after which a pledget spread with 
simple ointment is to be applied, end an emol- 
lient poultice laid over the whole. 


I ncomplete Urethra. 


In children, especially males, the urethra is 
sometimes incomplete, ending before it reaches 
the usual place of termination. 
does so without-any external opening, at other 
times it opens at a distance from the common 
termination. In the first case, a small trocar is 
to be introduced in the direction the urethra 
ought to take, till the urine be discharged; after: 
which, the passage is to be kept open by the use 
of bougies, till the sides be rendered callous and 
an opening preserved. In the other case, as the, 
opening which is already found affords a tem- 
porary passage forthe urine, it will be better to 
delay doing any operation till. the patient be 
farther advanced in«life, when it is to be per- 
formed as in the former case. . . 
After the operation, a piece of flexible catheter 
may be introduced, as well for the purpose of. 
rendering the passage free and callous, as for 


_ carrying off the water till a cure is made. 


Amputating the Penis. 
This operation is found necessary in certain 


diseases which will not yield to other remedies ;, | 


as in cases of mortification and cancer. The 
following is the method of performing it: 


A circular incision is first to be made through 


the sound skin a little beyond the diseased parts ; 


the skin is then to be drawn back by an assist- 
ant, and the body of the penis divided by one 
stroke of the knife, immediately at the edge of 
the retracted skin. The principal arteries, 
which are two or three on each side, are next 
to be secured by ligatures: and if an oozing 
of blood still continue, the surface of the sore 
ought to be dusted with some styptic powder. 
To allow the patient to make water, a silver 
canula is to be introduced into the urethra; 
and retained there by two small ligatures: 
fixed to the side of the canula, their other ex- 
tremities being fastened to a bandage put round 
the body. The wound is to be dressed with 


Sometimes it: 


soft lint, kept in its place by a piece of linen Go. 


previously perforated for the introduction of _ 
the canula. The dressings are to be kept on by 


a. narrow roller passed a few times round the 
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penis, which, by gently compressing the penis 
upon the instrument, will effectually prevent any 
farther discharge of blood. The after-treatment 
of the sore should be similar to wounds in other 
parts of the body. But it will not be necessary 
to make any further compression of the penis 
upon the eanula, as the discharge of blood will, 
previous to this time, be entirely stopped. The 
tube is to be allowed to remain in the urethra 
during the whole time of the cure. 

’ Before any operation of this kind is attempted, 
the surgeon ought to examine attentively whether 
ihe disease be in the penis itself, or only in the 
skin, as the prepuce alone is frequently so much 


enlarged and otherwise diseased as to give cause - 


for suspicion that the glans and body of the penis 
are likewise affected. This precaution is the 
more necessary, as several instances have oc- 
curred where the glans and body of the penis 


have been removed, and, after the operation, - 


have been found perfectiy sound. Previous to 
amputation, therefore, where there is any cause 
for suspicion, the prepuce should be slit open, 
and the glans examined, so as to avoid amputat- 
ing more than what is absolutely diseased. 

It sometimes happens that the frenum of the 
penis is so short.as to give considerable uneasi- 
ness in time of an erection. When this is the 
case, it may be safely divided by a pair of scis- 
sars, or by a sharp-pointed bistoury, and the 
wound dressed with a little charpie. 


Fistula in Perineo. 


The term implies a sinuots ulcer in the peri- 
nzum, commonly communicating with the ure- 
thra, but sometimes opening into the bladder. 
The same term is also applied to similar sores 
opening into the scrotum, or imto any part of the 
penis. 

The disease may arise from wounds in the 
bladder, and of the urethra, from external vio- 
. Jence ; from a laceration of parts when perform- 
ing the operation of lithotomy ; from incision into 
the urethra for the extraction of calculi impacted 
there; from sinuses producing matter capable of 
corroding the membranous part of the urethra ; 
from suppuration in the perineum in conse- 
quence of inflammation ; from the urine passing 
through an opening in the urethra into the peri- 
nzum or other neighbouring parts, and render- 
ing the edges of the sore callous ; and most fre- 
quently the disease is occasioned by venereal 
complaints. 

In the treatment of this disease, when it is the 
consequence of a general affection of the system, 
a removal of tlhe primary disorder is necessary 
before a cure can be attempted. When the com- 
plaint is of a local nature, a simple incision into 
the sinus is all that is necessary’; and for this 
purpose a staff is to be introduced into the ure- 
thra, so as to passthe opening at which the urine 
is discharged. A probe, or a small director, is 
now to be passed at the external opening of the 
sore till it reach the staff; and cutting upon it, 
the sinus is to be laid open through its whiole 
length till it terminate either in the urethra, or, 
if necessary, in the bladder itself. When more 
openings than one are present, they are to be 
treated in the same manner ; and if the sinuses 
are found to be remarkably hard, the removal of 
a small portion of the diseased part will expedite 
the cure, though the consequent inflammation 
and suppuration will render this seldom neces- 


sary. After the operation, the wound is to be 


dressed with pledgets of emollient ointment, so 
as to allow it to fill up completely from its bot- 
tom. The whole is to be covered with a pledget 
of emollient ointment; and proper compresses 
being applied over it, the dressings are to be 
supported by a T bandage. 

If symptoms of inflammation be violent, an 
emollient poultice is to be applied in the course 
of twenty-four hours after the operation; and as 
soon as free suppuration is formed, light easy 
dressings are to be used till the sore is completely 
healed. . 


Hydrocele. 


Every tumour formed by a collection of water 
might with propriety be named hydrocele, \but 
the chirurgical acceptation of the term implies a 
watery swelling situated in the scrotum or sper- 
matic cord. Hydrocele is either anasarcous or 
ercysted. In the former, the serum is chiefly 
diffused in the’cellular substance: in the latter, 
the water is collected in a distinct bag. The 
scrotum, with its contents, are liable to both 
varieties of the disease; so is the spermatic cord 
with its coverings. 


Anasarcous Hydrocele of the Scrotum. 


As soon as water has collected in any consider- 
able quantity in the scrotum, a soft, inelastic, 
colourless tumour is observed over the whole of 
it; impressions are easily received and obtained 
for some time: the skin at first preserves its 
natural appearance, and the ruge of the scrotum 
are not much altered; but as the swelling ad- 
vances, they gradually disappear, and are at last 
totally obliterated. ‘The swelling, from being 
at first soft, and of a consistence similar to 
dough, by degrees turns more firm, and the skin 
at last acquires an unnatural white shining ap- 
pearance, The tumour at length becomes large ; 
and though originally confined to the scrotum, 
it at last spreads up the groin. The penis like- 
wise becomes affected, and often so swelled and 
distorted as to excite much inconvenience and 
distress ; and although the scrotum is composed 
of parts which readily admit of dilatation, the 
tumour sometimes becomes so enormous that it 
bursts from one end to the other. 

In the surgical treatment of this disease punc- 
tures made with the point of a lancet are most 
advisable, as large scarifications, in anasarcous 
habits, are sometimes apt to produce inflamma- 
tion and mortification; while simple punctures 
readily heal, and can be renewed with very little 
pain as frequently as may be necessary; and 
besides, punctures are equally useful with the 
incisions ; for as the cells of the scrotum commu- 
nicate freely, if the punctures be made fairly 
through the skin, the water drains off very 
readily, though not so soon as by scarification, 
Previous to the operation, besmearing the part 
with some tough ointment of an innocent nature, 
and afterwards keeping it as dry as possible by 2 
frequent renewal of dry soft linen cloths, in order 
to imbibe the moisture, is here a necessary piece 
of attention. ‘The want of-this seems to be the . 
cause of much of the mischief which frequently 
ensues from operations of this kind. When 
scarifications or punctures go wrong by beginning 


‘to inflame and turn painful, &c. a cold solution 


of saccharum saturni, applied upon soft linen, 
proves most effectual in putting a stop to the far- 
ther progress of the inflammation, and affords 
most immediate relief to the patient in the present 
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distress. Lime-water, employed in the same 
manner, proves also a very useful application. , 


When, however, the disorder proveeds to gain 
ground by a real mortification coming on, we 
should immediately have recourse to bark and 


other medicines usually employed in such affec-. 


tions. . j 
Hydrocele of the Tunica Vuginalis Testis. 

In the healthy state of the body, a small 
quantity of aqueous fluid is exhaled for lubricat- 
ing the surface of the testicle, the superfluous 
part of which is absorbed by vessels appointed 


for that purpose. When the secretion of this 
fluid is either morbidly increased, or its absorp- 


tion diminished, a. preternatural collection of: 
water is formed in the cavity of the vaginal coat, 


and hydrocele of the vaginal coat produced. 
The symptoms are, a fulness at first observed 
about the inferior parts of the testicle, and most 
remarkable when the patient is erect, becoming 
gradually more tense as the disease advances ; 
the tumour by degrees changing from the globu- 
Jar to the pyramidical form; no degree of pres- 
sure making the swelling disappear at any period. 
of the disease. In the early part of the disease, 
therefore, if it be not combined with hernia, or 
with a hydrocele of the cord, the spermatic pro- 
cess may be distinctly felt, because the swelling 
does not exiend beyond the scrotum. Injts more 
advanced state it cannot be distinguished: the 
weight of the tumour now drags the skin of the 
neighbouring parts so much as to cause the penis 
almost to disappear; and in this state of the 
discase the testicle cannot be felt without much 
difficulty. (na minute examination, a hardness 
is always to be felt along that part of the scro- 
tum where the testicle is situated; and at this 
point pressure excites some uneasiness. Fluc- 
tuation of a fluid may in general be distinguished 
through the whole course of the disease. in late 
stages, however, the appearance of a fiuid is not 
very evident. ‘ 
‘Lhe transparency of the tumour has been 
generally supposed. to be the principal criterion 
of this species of the disorder; but this must 
depend upon the nature of the contents, or thick- 
ness of the sac; so that, though the trans- 
parency of the tumour. is a certain sign of the 


existence of water, its opacity cannot upon any - 


account be considered as an. indication of its 
absence, ‘Through the whole course of the 
disease the tumour is not attended wath pain, 
but some uneasiness is commonly felt.in the 
back by the weight of the swelling of the sper- 
matic cord. This is more particularly the case 
when a suspensory bandage is not used. 

in the radical cure ef hydrecele, ia whatever 
way it is aitempted, some degree of fever and 
inflammation will take place. Under the cir- 
cumstances mentioned in the prognosis, the 
operation, if properly performed, is generally 
attended with the most complete success. But 
if the patient be very old, infirm, and diseased, 
an operation may be attended with such a degree 
of inflammation, and consequent suppuration, as 
io be in danger ef destroying a constitution 
already greatly impaired, and therefore ought 
not to be performed. . 

Various methods have bean proposed for the 
eure of hydrocele, all of which may be reduced 
to two general heads: such as. have in view only 
a temporary relief, and. which is therefore termed 
the palliative cure; and sueh as are meant to 


effect a-radieal cure. When. the tutrour 1 ot, 
become so large as to be inconvenient from its. 
size, an evacuation of the water by surgical. 


-means becomes necessary. In this case, if the, 


patient either refuses to submit to the operation 
for a radical cure, or if his state of health render 
that operation improper, the palliative treatment, | 


. or a mere evacuation of the water by puncture, . 
_ is the only means which can be employed. , 


The intention of every means now in use for, . 


the radical cure of this species of the disease, is 
to induce such a degree of inflammation on the: 
parts in which it is seated as may obliterate 
entirely the cavity of the tunica vaginalis, by. 
making it adhere to the surface of the testicle. , 
The means at present generally employed for. 
effecting a cure are, excision of the tunica vagi-. 


- nalis; the application of caustic; the use of a 


seton; a simple incision of the sac; and the, 
injecting of acrid liquors into the tunica vagi-- 
palis, after drawing off the fluid which it con- 
tained. The method of cure, by the removal of. 
the vaginal coat, is, first, to lay open the vaginal 
coat, and then to cut it away by different snips of . 
a pair of scissars, The sac being removed, the 
parts are to be dressed and treated in the same 
manner. as in the operation where simple inci-. 
sion is used. ; . 
_ The cure by caustic is attempted in the follow-, 
ing manner: the scrotum being shaved, a piece, 
of common paste caustic, properly secured with, 
adhesive plaster, is applied, of about a finger’s 
breadth, the whole length of the tumour; and if, 
on removing the caastic, it has not penetrated 
inio the vaginal coat, an opering is made in it. 
with a scalpel, so as to evacuate the contents, - 
lay bare the testicle, and admit of proper dress- 
ings. But Mr. Else, one of the latest writers in. 
favour of the method of cure by caustic, says, that 
there is no necessity for such an extensive appli- 
cation of caustic-as many have recommenced 5 
that an eschar of the size ef a shilling is suf- 
ficient; that this may be always fully obtained 
by the application of caustic paste of the size of } 
a sixpence, which is to be laid on the anterior 
aod under part of the scrotum, and to be properly 
secured by plaster, in order to prevent it from 
spreading. The caustit commonly preduces all 


its effects in five or six hours, and may thea. 


be removed. At this time digestives, or an emol- 
lient poultice, must be applied over the scrotum, — 
and ihe whole suspended with a bandage. In-» 
flammation, Mr. Else observes, is soon induced , 
over the whole tunica vaginalis; and the febrile 


symptoms which succeed he advises to be kept - 


moderate by blood-letting, injections, emollient 
poultices, and a lowregitnen. In a few days the 
eschar of the scrotum separates and comes away 5_ 
and in a gradual manner, in the course of four, 
five, or six weeks, ihe whole tunica vaginalis 
comes off, when the wound for the most part soon 
heals, and a complete cure is obtained. 


Where it is intended to treat hydrocele by — 


means of a seton, it may be done in the following | 


manner: an opening is made with a scalpel, or- 


the sharp-pointed bistoury, in the superior part 


of the tumour, large enough to admit with ease ~ 
a thick cord of common white sewing siik. <A - 
director, with an eye at one end, in which the- 
cord,is inserted, is introduced ‘at this opening ;- 
_and its farther extremity being carried down io. 


the most dépending part of ihe tumour, an open-) 
ing is there made, of about hialfan inch in length, - 


. by cutting open the direcior with the bistoury 5 


* 


~ 
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‘the director being now drawn till a sufficient 
quantity of silk is left hanging out below, the 
operation is in this manner finished. Another 
very simple method of introducing a seton is by 
means of a silver canula and perferater. 

In the operation for a radical cure by incision, 
the patient being laid upon a table of convenient 
height, and properly secured by assistanis, with 
the scrotum lying nearly on the edge of the table, 
the operator with one hand should grasp the 
tumour behind, soas to keep it firm and make it 
somewhat tense anteriorly: with a common 
round-edged scalpel in the other hand, he should 
now divide the external integuments by one 
continued incision from the upper to the under 
end of the tumour. An opening is next to be 
made in the vaginal coat with a large lancet, or 
a sharp-poinied bistoury, at the upper end of the 
first inzision. ‘This opening should be of such a 
size as freely to receive the finger of the opera- 
tor, which is te conduct a blunt-peinted bistoury 
so as to divide the sac down to its bottom, 
which is considered as being of advantage, by 
preventing partial adhesions and the risk of a 
geturn of the disease. ' 

The incision being completed, the testicle is 
now brought fully into view; and if the tunica 
vaginalis be sound, the dressing may be finished 
immediately. But if the sac be diseased, it is to 
be removed, which may be readily accomplished 
by a scalpel or bisioury. 5 


Hydrocele of the Spermatic Cord. 


_ Anasarcous hydrocele of the spermatic cord 
sometimes accompanies ascites, and at other 
times it is found to be confined to the cellular 
substance in or about the spermatic cord. ‘ihe 
causes of this disease may be obstructions in the 
lymphatics leading from the part, in consequence 


of scirrhous affections of the abdominal viscera, | 


or the pressure of a truss applied for the cure of 
hernia. | 
When the affection is connected with anasarca 
in other parts, it is then so evident as to require 
no description. When it is local, it is attended 
with a colourless tumour in tke course of the 
spermatic cord, soft and inelastic to the touch, 
and unaccompanied with fluctuation. In an 
erect position of the body it is of an oblong 
figure; but when the body is recumbent, it is 
flatter and somewhat round. Generally it is no 
longer than that part of the cord which lies in 
the groin, though sometimes it extends es far as 
the testicle, and even stretches the scrotum to an 
uncommon size; an instance of which is retated 
by Mr. Pott, who from a swelling of this kind 
discharged eleven English pinis at once. By 
pressure a great part of the swelling can always 
be made to recede into the abdomen. It in- 
stantly, however, returns to its former situation 
en the pressure being withdrawn. 
When the tumour is connected with general 
anasarca of the system, it can only be cured 
along with the rest of the diseases; but when 
the swelling is local, the remedy is also to be 
locally applied. An incision is to be made of 
such a size as may be sufficient for discharging 
the whole of the water; in the performance of 
which, attention is necessary to guard against 
hurting the spermatic vessels. The contents of 
the tumour being discharged, the sore is to be 
treated like any other simple wound. ' 
Encysted hydrocele of the spermatic ‘cord 
soueliimes begins in the upper, but generally at 


the lower part of the spermatic cord. On its first 
appearance it is so small as to give little or no 
trouble; hence it is seldom particularly attended 
to til’ it has acquired a considerable size. By 
degrees it extends as far the abdominal muscvies, 
and’ sometimes reaches ‘to the bottom of the 


serotum : and to a person unacquainted with the 
| y 


appearance of the disorder may be mistaken for 
a hydrocele of the tunica vaginalis, But here 
ihe tumour is always above the testicle, which is 
distinctly felt below; and even in the advanced 
state of the disease the testicle is found in the 
back part of it perfectly unconnected with the 
swelling ; whereas in the advanced stages of 
hydrocele in the vaginal coat, although some 
hardness is discovered where the tunica vaginalis 
adheres to the testicle, yet when the swelling is 
great the testicle cannot be distinctly felt. In 
the eneysted hydrocele of the cord, the figure 
and size of the penis is little altered ; whereas, 
in eases of common hydrocele, the penis fre- 
quently disappears almost entirely. In other 
respects the two diseases are nearly similar, It 
sometimes happens that the water is contained in 
two distinct cells. In that case the tumeur is 
somewhat puckered up or diminished in its 
diameter. A similar appearance also occurs 


when this variety of the disease is connected with | 


hydrocele of the tunica vaginalis, which some- 
times takes place. ie 

The only other tumours with which this one 
may be confounded are; the anasarcous bydrocele 
of the spermatic cord, and areal hernia. But in 
neither of these is the fluctuation of a fluid per- 
ceptible, and to the touch they are both soft and 
inelastic; whereas, in this variety of hydrocele, 
the tumour has a springy fee!, and a fluctuation 
is sensible to the touch; and in both the one and 
the other the swelling recedes somewhat upon 
pressure, which it never does here. RK: 

From hernia it ‘is chiefly distinguished by the 
tumour beginning some way down the cord. ‘ In 
hernia the tumour turns less when the patient is 
in an horizontal posture, and is considerably 
affected by coughing and sneezing: but this kind 
of hydrocele is not altered in size by any such 
circumstances, nor has it the commen symptoms 
which attend a hernia. 
- Infants are frequently subject to this disease, 
as well as to an anasarcous swelling of ihe cord, 
dnd an cedematous tumour ofthe scrotum. But 
here the complaint is seldom permanent; for in 
most instances it readily yields to gentle friction, 
with any stimulating or astringent application, 
as a streng solution of sal ammoniac in vinegar, 
&e. But in adults, the cyst, in every variety of 
encysted hydrocele, becomes so firm as not fo be 
affected by external applications; so that when 
the tumour becomes large, it is necessary to use 
means for producing either a palliative or ra dical 
cure, in the same manner as is done fora hydro- 
cele in the vaginal ‘coat. : 


Varicocele, Circocele, Spermatocele, and Pnreumato- 
Tyr weoele. 


Varicocele is a preternatural distension of the 
veins of the scrotum, which in this state form a 
tumour of hard knotty inequalities, seldom pain- 
ful, and generally attended with no inconve- 
nience excepting what arises from its bulk. 
Circocele is similar in its nature to the former, 
but situated in the spermatic cord, extending 
from the abdominal ring to thre superior part of 
the scrotum, and produced by a vaxicese state of 


~ 
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_ the spermatic vein. Both of these disorders are 
occasionally produced by obstruction in the 
veins; but are most frequently owing to a relaxed 
state of these vessels: to which we may add, that 
on account of the smallness of the corresponding 
artery, they are not sufficiently affected by its 
influence. The tumour produced by these dis-. 
orders is sometimes so large as to appear like a 
hernia or hydrocele ;. but we distinguish it from 
these by the touch, for varicose yeins are like 
worms filled with elastic matter. We have an-., 
other mark upon which we can still more depend: 
the tumour in the erect. posture of the body is 
much increased, while in the horizontal situation 
it almost entirely disappears, 

Another disorder is observed by late authors, 
where a collection of blood is sometimes found 
within the tunica albuginea testis, and is sup- 
posed to be a kind of hematocele, or more pro- 
bably varicocele. | Sometimes the collection is so 
considerable, that a fluctuation resembling that 
of a hydrocele of the vaginal ‘coat of the testicle, 
is observable. When this is mistaken for hydro- 
cele, and an opening is made into it with a 
trocar, a discharge is produced of a dusky- 

coloured blood, somewhat resembling thin choco- 
late: but though the tumour may be diminished 
by the evacuation thus obtained, yet the altera- 
tion is inconsiderable ; nor is the patient. ever 
relieved, but on the contrary made worse by such 
an operation. Castration, after this, becomes 
necessary ; but even this has been found ineffec- 
tual: so that the patient had better be advised 
to trust to nature, assisted by a proper suspen- 
sory bandage, than to suffer the attempt of a 
radical cure; for it has been observed, that in 
some instances they have remained stationary 
for many years, whereas they never fail to be- 
come much worse by any attempt to evacuate 
the fluid. 

When tumours, or the pressure of a truss, have 
been the cause of such complaints, a proper 
attention to these ought to be the first attempt 
towards a cure.’ But when a relaxed state of 
the veins is suspected, we ought to recommend a 
suspensory bandage, an horizontal posture, the 
cold bath, and the application of a solution of 
alum and other astringents. By a proper exhi- 
bition of these, the disease may at least be pre- 
vented from increasing, so as to render any ope-‘ 
ration unnecessary. . 

By spermaiocele is understood a morbid dis. 
tension of the vas deferens and epidydimis. The 
disease may arise from tumours, stricture, or in- 
flammation about the vas deferens, or its termi- 
nation in the penis; but more probably from 
inflammation there. When an inflammatory dis- 
position is discovered, gencral and topical blood- 

. letting, gentle laxatives, a low cooling diet, and 
rest of body, will commonly be found the hest 
remedies. When tumours are found to press 
upon the vas deferens, they ought either to be 
brought to a state of suppuration, or entirely 
extirpated, if that can be properly effected. If 
the disease proceed from a venereal cause, no- 
thing can be so useful as a course of mercury 
properly directed. 

_ By pneumatocele is understood a distension 
of the scrotum from a collection of air. The 
principal cause of this disease, which rarely 
happens, is wounds in the lungs, by which air 
passes through the common cellular substance 
into the scrotum; but from whatever cause the 
tumour is produced, the disease is to be treated 


by making small punctures with the point of a 
lancet, as in the case of anasarcous swellings 
formed by water, : 


Testicle; 


Sarcocele implies a fleshy, enlarged state of 
the testicle, much firmer and harder to the touch 
than is observed in hernia humeralis er inflamed 
testicle. 

The symptoms vary exceedingly in different 
patients ; but the following are the most general: 
The first symptom is commonly a small enlarge- 
ment, without much pain, and no discoloration 
of the part. The tumour becomes gradually 
larger, and the hardness increases; but for a 
considerable time the surface remains smooth ; 
and when the constitution is otherwise good, the 
disorder will sometimes remain in this situation 
for a considerable number of years; and in a 
few rare instances, by a moderate diet, keeping 
the belly open, suspending the tumour properly, 


and. ayoiding violent exercise, or any thing, 
which may considerably increase the impetus of 


the bleod, the disorder has not only been pre- 
vented from increasing, but.has in a gradual 
manner disappeared entirely. More commonly, 
however, the tumour increases in size, and be- 
comes ragged and unequal on iis surface. Smart 
and severe shooting pains are frequently felt 
through its substance, Sometimes serum is ex- 
travasated in the vaginal coat, or matter is col- 
lected in different parts of the tumour. The 
scrotum, now much distended, bursts, and thin, 
fetid, bloody matter discharging, the disease ter- 
minates in an ulcerated cancer of the worst kind. 

The spermatic cord is commonly unaffected 
till the tumour has acquired a considerable size, 
and generally not till collections of matter have 
been formed. After this, from being at first 
only slightly-swelled, it. gradually increases in 
hardness and bulk: after which it becomes very 
painful, knotty, or unequal through its whole 
extent. The. discharge from the scrotum still 
continues ; but although the matter increases in, 
quantity, the size of the tumour is not thereby 
diminished, but, on the contrary, continually 
increases; the edges of the sore become hard, 
livid, and retorted, and fungous excrescences 
push out from every part of it; the health of the, 
patient becomes entirely destroyed, and he is at 
last carried off in great misery. 

If the disease has subsisted for a long time 
without considerably increasing in size, we may 
reasonably think it is of a milder nature than 
where it has made a rapid progress. As long as 
the testicle is only hard and free from the forma- 
tion of maiter, we, may expect a favourable 
event; but where collections of matter haye 
already formed,\either in the substance or upin 
the surface of the testicle, there is no other 


chance of saving the patient than by means of , 


extirpation. Previous to this, however, we are 
to attend to the state of the spermatic cord ; for 
were any of it left in a diseased state, ‘little 
advantage could be derived from extirpation ; 
nor ought the operation ever to be performed 
but where we can reach the whole of the diseased 
parts. Weare not to be prevented from perform- 
ing it though the cord should be considerably 
enlarged, providing it do not evidently partake 
of the disease of the testicle; for the cord is 
generally somewhat enlarged in the diseased 
State of the testicle ; but this enlargement is for 
the most part merely either a varicose state of 
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the veins, or a watery disposition of the cellular 
substance. 

But supposing no obstacle to the operation, 
the method of doing it may be this. The parts 
being previously shaved, the patient is fo be laid 
upon a square table of about three feet four 
inches high, letting his legs hang down; which, 
as well as the rest of his body, must be held finn 
by assistants ; or he may be laid across a bed in 
the same manner. Then with a knife the in- 
cision is to be begun above the rings of the 
abdominal muscles, that there may be room 
afterwards to secure the vessels; then carrying 
it through the membrana adiposa, it must be 
continued downward to the bottom of the scro- 
tum. A firm, waxed, fiat ligature, composed of 
small threads, is next, by means of a curved 
needle, to be passed round the spermatic cord, 
at least an inch above the diseased part, or as 
mear the abdominal ring as possible; after 
which the vessels are to be secured by a running 
knot, and divided about a quarter or half an 
inch below the ligature. The cord and testicle 
are then to be removed from the surrounding 
parts by dissecting from above downwards, and 
no instrument is better for this purpose than the 
common scalpel. After the diseased parts are 
removed, the knot upon the cord must be slacken- 
ed to discover the spermatic arteries and veins ; 
beth of which, by means of the tenaculum or a 
common forceps, are to be taken up. The liga- 
ture upon the spermatic cord is now to be left 
loose, so as to act as a tourniquet if a hemor- 
rhagy should ensue; nor is there more occasion 
for leaving the ligature tied than for leaving a 


. tourniquet firmly applied to one of the extremi- 


ties after amputation ; besides, where patients 
have suffered such pain, as is sometimes men- 
tioned by authors, it has been found to be owing 
to the tightness of the ligature rather than to any 
other cause. In dividing the ligatures of the 
blood-vessels at the extremities of the cord, 
they must be left of such a length without the 
wound as to be readily removed, however much 
‘the cord may retract in the time of the cure. 


PART fi. 
Division If, 
. HARD PARTS. 
Affections of the Capsular Liga- 


ments of Joints. 


Ii. White Swelling. 


, Cuapter I, 


a ANE. Affections of the Bones. 
Cuarter I, Affections of the Capsular Ligaments 
of Jowts. 


. Collections here may consist of serum, blood, 
er pus and synovia combined. They are most 
frequently met with in the joint of the knee, and 
may be produced either by internal or external 
causes. ‘These kinds of collections may in ge- 


‘Meral be distinguished from each other. 


Watery effusions, commonly called dropsical 
swellings of the joints, arise chiefly in conse- 
quence of severe rheumatic complaints; and 
when the tumour is not very large, the fluctua- 
tion of the fluid may be felt by pressure. When 
a large effusion appears immediately after a vio- 


lent bruise, it is probable that it consists chiefly: 


ef blood ; but when it succeeds a violent sprain, 


attended with great pain, inflammation, and 
swelling, terminating in an effusion, there is 
every reason to think that the contained fluid 
consists of pus mixed with synovia. 

Swellings of the joints are most apt to be con- 
founded. with collections in the bursz mucosz, 
or with matter effused in the adjacent cellular 
substance. From the first of these they are 
generally distinguished by the contained fluid 
passing readily from one side of the joint to the 
other, and from its being diffused over the whole 
of it; whereas, when it is contained in the 
bursx, the tumour is confined to a particular 
part, and is seldom atiended with much pain. 

When such collections ean safely be allowed to 
remain, the capsular ligament ought never to be 
opened, as they can often be removed by discu- 
tients. Even considerable cojlections arising 
from rheumatism may commonly be discussed by 
friction, fomenting the parts with warm vapour, 
keeping them constantly moist with saturnine 
solutions, covering them properly with flannel, 
and applying blisters. When these fail, sup- 
porting the part with a laced stocking, or with a 
roller, has frequently been of service. But 
whether a rheumatic tumour can be discussed or 
not, it ought not to be opened ; for the ineon- 
venience attending it is more intolerable than the 
pain and inflammation which may ensue. But 
when the matter would do mischief by lodging, 
it should be discharged. Effused blood and 
matter which succeed high degrees of inflamma- 
tion are of. this kind. Blood is frequently ex- 
travasated among soft parts without much detri- 
ment; but when in contact with cartilage or 
bone, it soon hurts them materially. The matter 
ought to be discharged so as most effectually to 
prevent the admission of air into the cavity of 
the joint. For this purpose the opening should 
be made with a trocar; and the skin, previously 
drawn tight to the upper part of the tumour, 
should be pulled down immediately on with- 
drawing the canula. A piece of adhesive plas- 
ter should be directly laid over the opening, 
and the whole joint should be firmly supported 
by a flannel roller properly applied. If the 
patient be plethoric, he should be blooded to 
such an extent as his strength will bear; he 
should be put upon a strict antiphlogistic regi- 
men, and in every respect should be managed 
with caution ; for inflammation being very apt to 
ensue, we cannot too much guard against it. 

Joints. are sometimes rendered painful and 
stiff by the formation of different substances with- 
in the capsular ligaments. These are sometimes 
loose, and as firm as cartilage ; and sometimes of 
a soft membranous nature, similar to those al- 
ready observed in treating of swellings of the 
burs2 mucose@. 

In some cases these substances, especially the 
last species, retain nearly the same situation, 
without being much affected either by pressure 
or by the motion of the joint: in that case the 
pain is constant, but seldom severe. The first 
species, however, is commonly very moveable ; 
and on being touched they slip with such facility, 
that it is difficult to fix them even with the 
fingers. These are only painful in particular 
situations. , 

Where these concretions appear, upon exami~ 
nation, to be perfectly loose and detached, if the 
pain which. they excite is very severe, we should 
yenture in a cautious manner to take them cut, 
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by making en incision into the joint. But if 
there is reason to suspect that they are connected 
with any part of the joint, the patient ought to 
be advised to submit to the pain they induce, 
which in general will be rendered moderate by 
shunning exercise; but if, notwithstanding this, 
it becomes insupportable, amputation is the only 
resource. . 

The limb being firmly secured by assistants, in 
that posture which admits of the body to be 
taken out being felt most distinctly, the surgeon 
should endeavour to fix it with his fingers to- 
wards the upper part of the joint, after ap assist- 
ant has drawn the skin as much as possible 
upwards from the part where the incision is to 
be made. ‘The operator with a sealpel is now to 
make an incision through the teguments and, 
capsular ligament, directly upon the substance 
itself, of such 2 size as wiil admit of its being 
easily taken out: which may be done either 
with the finger or with the end of a biunt probe. 
Ef it is feund to be connected by any small fila- 
ments either to the capsular ligament or to the 
- gartilages of tue joint, they should be cautiously 
divided, either with a prebe-pointed bistoury, or 
probe-po‘nted scissars, after drawing the sub- 
stance self as-far cut as it can be goi. Whea 
more coneretions than one are found, they should. 
ail be taken out at the same opening, when this 
can be done; but when it cannot, it will be 
betier to allow the first incision to heal befere 
attempting the second, so as io avoid as much as 
possivle the exciting of inflammation. 

A‘ter the concreiion is removed, the skin 
should be immediately drawn over the wound in 
the capsular ligament; and the lips of the open- 
ing in the sisin being laid together, they should 
be secured in this situatien by pieces of adhesive 
plaster, so as to prevent the air from finding 
access io the cavity of the joint. Till the wound 
be completely healed, the patient should not 
only be confined to bed, but the limb should be 
kept as much as possible in one posture, and a 
strict antiphlogistic regimen should be preserved. 

Spina bifida, which belongs to this chapter, is 
a tumour which sometimes appears upon the 
lower part of the spine in new-born children. 
A fluctuation is distinctly perceived in it, and 
the fluid it contains can in some measure be 
pressed in at an opening between the vertebre. 
in some cases this opening is owing to a natural 
deficiency of bone; in others, to,the separation 
of the spinous processes of the vertebre. 

The disease proceeds from serum collected 
within the coverings of the spinal marrow. It 
is always fatal.. Children labouring under it 
have beea known to live for two or three years ; 
but in general they linger and die in a few 
weeks. All that art has been able to do is to 
support the tumour by gentle pressure with a 
proper bandage. When a tumour of this kind 
is laid open or bursts, the child dies in a few 
hours. A tumour nearly of the same nature 
with this is sometimes met with upon different 
parts of the head in new-born children; it is 
formed by a fluid lodged beneath tle membranes 
of the brain, which have been forced out at some 
unossified part of the skull. Ail that has been 
observed of the former case is applicable to the 
present. Mr. Abernethy, in his remarks on lum- 
bar abscess, bas suggested that it may possibly bz 
advantageous to discharge the fluid gradually by 
a valvular epeaing. 


Ye. 


CuArter If. While Swelling. , 


- 

Mr. B. Bell has divided this disease into twe 
Species, the rheumatic and the scrophulous. 
The first commeiices with an acute pam, scem- 
ingly diffused over the whole joint, and frequently 
extending along the tendinous aponeuroses ot 
the muscles which communicate with it: the 
swelling is from the first uniform 5. there is a 
great tension, but séldom any external discolora- 
tion. These symptoms increase ; the joint be- 
comes oedematous, abscesses form in different 
parts, which whether laid open, or breaking of 
themselves, discharge considerable quantities of. 
matter, but without much reducing the size of 
the swelling. In the mean time the health of 
the patient gradually declines from -the violence 
of the pain, and the absorption of matter into 
the system; and if net saved by amputation 
or some other more foriunate plan, he at length 
sinks under the influence of night sweats or 
diarrhea. sit tenis 

On dissecting the lim) in this species, there is® 
found a morbid thickening of the surrounding 
ligaments; and in the earlier stages of the dis- 
ease, healthy synovia, and no affection, of the 
bones or cartilages. But when, by a very long. 
continuance ot the disorder, the ligaments come 
to be corroded by the difiereat collections of 
matter, the cartilages, and in consequence thereof 
the bones, soon begin to suffer. The tendons of 
the flexor muscles, though very stiff and con- 
tracted, do not, upon dissection, show any Signs 
of disease. 

- The above is an history of the mildest species: 
of white swelling; the more inveterate kind our 
author names the scrophulous white swelling. 
In this the pain is commonly very violent; more 
acute than in the former; and instead of being 
diffused, is confined to a particular.spot, com- 
monly the very middle of the joint. ‘The swell- 
ing is commonly inconsiderable at first; inso- 
much that, on some occasions, even when the 
pain has been very violent, little difference in- 
point of size could be observed between the 
diseased and the sound joint. The motion of 
the joint is attended with very great pain, and 
the tendons become stiff. As the disorder ad- 
vances, the pain becomes more vidlent, and the 
swelling increases, with an evident enlargement 
of the ends of the bones. The same elastic feel, 
together’ with similar abscésses, occur in this 
as in the last: but upon opening them they 6om- 
monly discharge a thin fetid stuff; the bones 
are found to be carious, and pieces. of them are 
frequently discharged at the openings. 

By the continuance of the disorder the con- 
stitution suffers, as in the first species of the dis- 
ease: and a diarrhoea with night-sweats com- 
mencing, the patient is soon reduced to little 
more than skin aud bone. . . 

Upon such joints being dissected in the first 
stages of the disorder, the soft parts seem very | 
little affected; but there is constantly ob- 
served an enlargement either of the whole 
ends of the bones, or of their epiphyses ; fre- 
quently of those on one side of the joint only ; 
in others, again, the. bones on both sides have 
been aifected. . ae 

This. enlargement sometimes occurs without 
any other evident disease: but in general, and 
always in- a more advanced siate of the cem- 
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plaint, the soft spongy parts of such bones ap- 


pear dissolved into a thin, fluid, fetid matter ; 


and that too, in some cases, without the car- 


tilages which surround them seeming much 
‘affected. In process of time the cartilages are 


likewise dissolved ; and then the matter of the 


bones and softer parts mixing together, such - 


swellings exhibit in that state a still more con-’ 
fused collection than is generally observed even 
in the worst stages of the other species of the 
disorder. 

In the farther progress af this disease the sur- 
younding soft parts likewise suffer. The liga- 
ments become thickened, and the contiguous 
cellular membrane is stuffed with the viscid 
glairy matter observed in the other species of the 
disorder. 

Tn the treatment of white swelling it should 
be observed that as the former species is at first 


. evidently of an inflanmatory nature, consider- 


able advantages may be commonly obtained by a 
due attention to a proper cooling course. The 
first remedy which, with this view, should be put 
in practice, is blecd-letting immediately from 
the part affected. Cupping and scarifying is 
here a prineipal remedy. ‘The instrument should 
be applied to each:side of the diseased joint ; on 


each side of the rotula, for instance, when the 
‘knee is the’ part affected, and at least eight or 


ten ounces of blood discharged; and this to be 
repeated at proper intervals, once, twice, or 
oftener, according to the violence of the symp- 


toms and state of the patient’s. strength at the 
time. 


” 
Cupping is, in these cases, much superior to - 


leeches, because it is more expeditious, and be- 
cause the swelling occasioned by the applica- 
tioa of any considerable number of these animals 
proves frequently very troublesome, and some- 


times interrupts for a time the use of other re- 
_tmedies, 


Upon the anterior part of the joint, where the 
cuppiig-glasses have not been placed, a small 
blister should be directly applied, and the part 
kept open with issue ointment, till the wounds 
from the scarificator are so far healed that a vesi- 
catory may likewise he laid on one side of the 


_ joiat; and:so soon as that is nearly healed, the 


other side should be also blistered. By thus 
alternately applying them, first to the. one side 
and then to the other, almost a constant stimulus 
is kept up; which, in deep-seated inflamma- 
tions, seems to have fully a greater influence 
than all the discharge occasioned by blisters. 
Gentle cooling laxatives at proper intervals are 
also of use; aud the patient should, in-every re- 
spect, be kept upon a strict antiphlogistic course, 
both as io diet and every other circumstance. 

It is in the first stages only of the disease that 
such a course can be of much service; and in 
such it has frequently been a means of curing 


' disorders which otherwise might have proceeded 


to the last stages of white swellings. if 

‘Fhe original inflammatory affection being 
once over, these sort of drains seem to have little 
or no infiuence, and ought not then to be long 
persisted in, as they prevent the use of other 
remedies, which, in an advanced state of the 
disease, are commonly more efficacious. ; 

The ‘inflammation being mostly gone, and 
while there are yet no appearances of the forma- 
tion of matter, mercury has sometimes been 


known cf use; not given so as to salivate, but 


merely to affect the mouth gently, and to keep ~ 
it somewhat sore for a few weeks. de ; 
The best form of using it is by way of unction, 
as it allows, at the same time, the application of 
friction; which, in ail such swellings, may of 


‘itself be in some measure considered as a remedy. 


For this purpose, an ointment of quicksilver and 
hog’s-lard should be prepared ; but with so small 
a proportion of the former, that the patient may 
admit of two drams of the ointment being rubbed . 
in three times a-day. In order to rub that quan- - 
tity of the medicine in with genile friction, an 
hour each time is at least necessary ; for in the: 
ordinary way of continuing friction for a few 
minutes only, it can seldom have much influence. 

In the scrophulous white swellings, when the 
diseased parts of the bone begin to cast off, a 
cure may in that way, by assisting the efforts of 
nature, be sometimes obtained in the small 
joints; but in all the large joints, as the knee, 
ankle, &c. it is not probable that any other 
resource than amputation will ever afford much 
relief. And even the efiects of; that operation 
can seldom be depended on as lasting; for when 
the general scrophulous taint still subsists in the 
constitution, the disorder will most probably ap- 
pear again in some other part ; which, however, 
in the advanced stages of the disease, it is some- 
times necessary to run the risk of, the pain being 
often so tormenting as to make it more eligible 
to submit to any hazard rather than to bear it 
longer. 

When, however, for'some reason or other, am- 
putation is determined against, as there being 
almost a certainty of the complaint soon return- 
ing, from the serophulous disposition appearing 
very sirong in the system, it then becomes neces~ 
sary to have recourse to palliatives, so as to render 
the complaint as tolerable as possible: and with 
this view, opiates in large doses, by moderating 
the pain and procuring rest to the patient, will 
in general be found the principal remedy. In 
other respects, all such medicines and articles of 
regimen as are found beneficial in scrophula 
may be had recourse to. . 


Caapter LIT. Diseases of the Bones. 


The bones, as well as the softer parts, are liable 
to be swelled, either throughout their whole 
length, or to have tumours formed on particular 
parts of them. 

Exostosis is one species of tumour of the bone. 
‘According to Mr. Bromefield, no swelling should 
be ealled so, but an excrescence continued from 
abone, like a branch from the trunk of a tree. 
Under this head therefore is ranked the benign 
node, which may be produced by external in- 
jury, such as contusions and fractures: it can 
hardly be called a disease, as pain seldom suc- 
ceeds, but rather a deformity. 

There are risings or tumours observable on 
the bones which are often the consequents of 
venereal virus, and are termed tophi, gummi, or 
nodes.—Tophus is a soft tumour in the bone; 
and seems to be formed of a chalky substance, 
that is intermediate between the osseous fibres. 
These cretaceous extravasations are sometimes 
found on the ligaments and tendons, as well as 
on the bone; and may sometimes be taken out 
by the knife. We have many instances where 
chalk stones in gouty people make their way 
out through the skin of the fingers and toes. 


f 
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Gummi is a soft tumour on the surface of the: 
bone, between it and the periosteum ; and its. 


contents resemble gum softened, from which it 
has taken its name. Possibly, by obstruction in 
the nutrient vessels of the bone, a rupture of some 
of them occasions the serous liquors to escape, 


which, by making its way between the fibres of. 


the bone, arrives at its surface; and being de- 


tained by the resistance of the periosteum, its: 


most liquid parts being evaporated, and the 
remainder condensed by the inflammation, and 
consequently this inelastic covering being stretch- 
ed, it becomes inspissated, and forms this species 
of exostosis, as it is generally called. When this 
is the cause, and the indisposition of the habit in 
general got the better of, pressure by @ steel 
instrument, adapied to the part affecied, is the 
proper cure. : 

The confirmed venereal node has the appear- 
ance of a divarication of the osseous fibres, 
probably from some inspissated humour obstruct- 
ing the nutrient vessels, but not extravasated ; 
this oecasioning an extension of the periosteum, 

;produces a violent pain, which, when nocturnal, 

is the characteristic of a venereal cause. When 
the periosteum is thickened but the bone not 
affected, a course of mercury, by attenuating 
the obstructed humour, and fitting it to be car- 
ried out of the body by the proper outlets, will 
often produce a perfect cure: but when the 
bone itself is diseased, this method will fail. 
But,here the division of the extended periosteum 
has been known to give perfect ease. . 

The usual method, formerly, was to apply a 

caustic equal to the extent of the node, which 
being laid bare, required exfoliation before it 
could be cicatrized. If the incision is made 
early, that is, before matter be formed under the 
investing membrane, it seldom requires exfoli- 
ation ; and, as we often find that the bone itself 
is not affected, but only the periosteum thickened, 
we may be deceived even after a careful examina- 
tion: itis therefere proper that the patient sheuld 
be pretty far advanced in a course of mereurial 
unction before even the incision is made; for, 
should the tumour decrease, and the pain abate 
during the course, chirurgical assistance, with 
the knife, most likely may become unnecessary. 
. Abone may becowuie carious first in its inter- 
nal parts ;'and that from external injury, as well 
as from.a vitiated slate of the animal fluids, 
Authors seem not to agree as to: the teehnical 
term for this kind of disease of the bones; some 
caliing it cancer or gangrena ossis ; others, spina 
ventosa, from the pointed extuberances usually 
attendant on this disorder of the bone ; and some 
again teredo, from the appearance of the carious 
bone, like wood that is worm-eaten. 

It is universally allowed, that this disease 
takes its rise from matter being formed either in 
the diploe, or in the marrow: whenever obstruc- 
tion is begun in the vessels expanded on, or ter- 
minating in, the medullary cysts, the consequence 
will be inflammation, and, if net early removed, 
matter will form; for this reason this case may 
be called abscessus in medulla. Whenever, then, 
a. patient complains of dull heavy pain, deeply 
situated in the bone, possibly consequent te a 
violent, blow received on the part some time: 
before, though the integuments appear perfectly 
sound, and the bone itself not in the least injured, 
we have great reason to suspect an abscessus in 
the medulla. Children of a bad habit of body, 


though they have not suffered any external in- 
jury, will often become lame, and complain of 
the limb being remarkably heavy; and though 
not attended with acute pain, yet the dull throb- 
bing uneasiness is constant. If rigours happen 
during the time the patient labours under this 
indisposition, it generally implies that matter - 
will be formed within the substance of the bone. 

If the extremities of the bone complained of 
begin, or if it becomes enlarged throughout its 

whole extent, it may be known to be an absces- 

sus in medulla, or true spina ventosa, as it is 

called: if neither of these symptoms take place, | 
the great insensibility of the bone in some (sub- 

jects will prevent that acuteness of pain usual 

in other parts where matter is formed, though 

the acrid matter is eroding the bone during the 

whole time it is contained within it, This mat- 

ter at length having made its way through, 
arrives at the periosteum, where it creates most 

violent pain, as well from its sharpness as from 

its increased quantity, oceasioning an extension 

of the periosteum, The integuments then be- 
come swelled and inflamed, and have a sort of 
emphysematous feel. On being examined by 

pressure, the tumour will sometimes be lessened, 

from part of the matter retiring into the bone: - 
from this. appearance to the touch, most likely 

the name of ventosa was added to the term spina. 
When we are assured of matter being under the 

periosteum, we cannot be too early in letting it 

out, as it will save a considerable deal of pain to 

the patient, though probably it may not be of 
any considerable advantage in respect to the 

carious bone ; for, where the fluids im general 

are vitiated, no chance of cure can be expected 

frem topical remedies; but where the constitu- 

tion is mended, Nature will sometimes astonish 

us in her part, as the carious bone will be thrown 

off frem the epiphyses, or the teredines will be 

filled up by the ossific matter that flows from the 

parts of the bone where some of the spinz have 

come away. 

If proper medicines are given, the children 
well supported, and the parts kept clean and 
dry, patience and perseverance will frequently 
give great credit to the surgeon. In case it should 
have been thought advisable to apply a trephine, 
to give free discharge to the matter, the washing 
it away, as wellas the small crumblings of the 
carious bone, by means of detersive and drying 
injections, has been known to contribute greatly 
to the curing this kind of caries, after the habit 
of body in general had been mended. 

Besides those above mentioned, the bones are 
liable to two opposite diseases; the one termed 
friabilitas, the other mollities ; the former pecu- 
liar to adults, the latter more frequent in infants, 
though sometimes seen in adults, from a vitiated 
state of their juices. 

The bones, when deprived of their cementing 
liquor, by passing through fire, beconie friable. 
From repeated salivations, and in old people, 
they have been rendered extremely brittle; in- 
somuch that in many subjects they have been 
fractured merely from their weight and the ac- 
tion of the muscles: but in such cases this is 
not owing to the friability of the bones, but te 
the loss of substance, from the erosion of the 
bone by an acrimonious humour thrown on it; te 
which cause perhaps may be attributed the dis-" 
ease called rickets in children. The effects 
of scorbutic humour in rendering the bones 
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soft, in many instances, have often been re- 
marked. 

By proper diet, gentle friction with coarse 
cloths, exercise, and cold bathing, rickety chil- 
dren will frequently get their constitution so 
much changed, as that, by the time they arrive 


- at the age of twenty years, there shall notremain 


the least vestige of their former disease. ‘The 
epiphyses are generally most affected in this 
species of thedisorder. For want of early atien- 
tion to invalids of this sort, we find that their 
bones are not only become soft, and yield to the 
powers of the muscles, but remain distorted the 
rest of their lives, though they have acquired a 
perfect degree of solidity. In such cases, correct- 
ing the vitiated juices only will not restore the 
bones to their natural state ; therefvre the assist- 


ance of askilful mechanic is necessary both to sup- 


port the parts improperly acted on,and to alter the 
line of direction of the distorted osseous fibres. 
Though the curvature of the extremities, or 
thickness of the ends of the bones near their ar- 
ticulations, may give the first alarm to those who 


are constantly with children, yet there are other 


symptoms that give earlier notice than these ; 
and had they been timely discovered by proper 
judges, itis highly probable that the curvature 


_of the limbs in many children might not have 


happened. The belly generally becomes larger 
in this disease, from the increased size of the con- 
tained bowels, as it is not unlikely but that the 
mesenteric glands are the first parts obstructed ; 
obstructions of the liver, spleen, and pancreas, 


-. soon follow ; the head then becomes enlarged ; 


then a difficulty of breathing, which is generally 
supposed to be the effects of taking cold, suc- 
ceeds ; the sternum is elevated and sharp, and 
the thorax becomes contracted ; the spine is pro- 
truded in several parts ; the pelvis altered, ac- 
cording to the pressure of the parts within, and 
habitual inclination of the patient, at times, to 
obtain that line of direction in which the per- 
pendicular from the centre of gravity may fall 
within the common base of the body, the extre- 
mities of the cylindrical bones, and the ends of 
the ribs next the sternum, become enlarged ; 
soon after this the bones in general become soft 
and flexible, yielding in such directions as the 
strongest muscles determine by their actions. 
The bones of children who die of this disorder, 


“we observe, are not only rendered soft, but the 
. yessels within their substance are replete with 
_ blood of a texture totally broken, and having 
more the appearance of thin chocolate than 


blood: the periosteum in many places is sepa- 
rated, and the intermediate space between it and 
the bone filled with extravasated fluid; and 
caries is almost as frequent as the separation of 
the periosteum. The muscles in such bodies 
generally appear pale and flabby. 

Where the affection of the mesenteric glands is 
evident, calomel ought chiefly to be depended 


-upon, given as an alterative in smali quantities. 


When the belly begins to soften and subside, the 


chyle passes without interruption, and the child © 


begins to get flesh ; then the cold bath becomes 
truly serviceable, and the decoction or cold infu- 
sion of the Peruvian bark is a proper restorative 5 
byt the cold bath used too early, or the bark 
igen before there is a free circulation of chyle 
wough the lacteals, would be very injurious. 

“The mollities ossium, in some cases, may be 


t 


‘Produced from 9, redundancy of the oleaginous 
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parts of the blood, er from a laxity of the solids, 
by which the fluids are not sufficiently attenu-~ 
ated, nor properly blendéd and mixed: the con- 
sequence of which will be obstructed perspira- 
tion, the habit in general loaded. with gross, 

hlegmatic, and serous humours, and the ossific 
matter not united or condensed as in an healthy 
state. The method of cure confirms us in the 
cause of these symptoms; for, by strengthening 
the fibrous system, by using gentile exercise, a. 
dry diet, good air, aromatics, and cold bathing, . 
this kind of invalids are generally restored to 
healih. 

SU’/RGY. a. (from surge.) Rising in bil- 
lows. 

SURIANA, in botany, a genus of the class 
decandria, order pentagynia. Calyx five-leaved ; 
petals five; styles inserted into the inner side 
of the germs; seeds’ five, naked: one species 
only, a native of South America. 

SURINAM, a country of Guiana, extend- 
ing 75 miles along a river of the same name. 
It abounds with game, and singular animals of 
different kinds; the toad, in particular, being 
remarkable for its enormous size and ugly form, 
It produces fruits, indigo, sugar, cotton, to- 
bacco, gums, and wood for dying. ‘The woods 
are full of monkeys, and it is said there are ser- 
pents 30 feet long. ‘This country was ceded by 
the English to the Dutch, for the province of 
New York, in 1674. It was taken again by 
the English in August 1799. ‘The capital is 
Paramaribo. 

SURINGITA, a commercial town of Japan, 
in the island of Niphon, capital of a province 
of the same name, with a castle, where the 
emperors formerly resided. Lon. 139. 5 K.' 
Lat. 39. 30 N. 

SU’/RLILY. ad. (from surly.) In a surly’ 
manner. 

SU/RLINESS. s. (from surly.) Gloomy 
moroseness ; sour anger (Dryden). 

SU‘/RLING, s. (from surly.) A sour morose 
fellow : not used (Camden). 

SU’RLY. a. (from run, sour, Sax.) Gloomi- 
ly morose; rough; uncivil; sour; silently 
angry (Swift). 

To SU/RMISE. v. a. (surmise, Fr.) To sus- 
pect; to imagine imperfectly; to imagine 
without certain knowledge (Hooter). 

Su’RMIsE. s. (surmise, French.) Imperfect 
notion ; suspicion (Hooker). 

To SURMOUNT. »v. a. (surmonter, Fr.} 
1. To rise above (Raleigh). 2. To conquer; 
to overcome (Hayward). 3. To surpass; to 
exceed (Milton). . 

SURMOU'NTABLE. a. (from surmount.} 
Conquerable ; superable. 

SURMOU'/NTER. s. (from surmount.) 
One that rises above another. 

SURMULLET,, ia ichthyology. See Mut- 


LUS. 

SURNAME, that which is added to the. 
proper name for distinguishing persons and 
families. It was originally distinguished from 
sirname, which denotes the name of the sire 
or progenitor: thus Macdonald, Robertson, 
are sirmames expressing the son of Donald, the 


- 


SURNAME. 


son of Robert. 
signified some name-superadded to the proper 


game to distinguish the individual, as Artax- 


erxes Longzimanus, Harold Harefoot, Malcolm 
Canmore. From this it is evident that every 
sirname was a surname, though the reverse 
was not so. In modern times they are con- 
founded ; and as there is now no occasion to 
preserve the distinction, Dr. Johnson has re- 
jected the word siruame altogether. See 
Name. ; 

Surnames were introduced among all nations 
at an early period, and seem to have been form- 
ed at first by adding the name of the father to 
that of the son. This was the practice among 
the Hebrews, as appears from the scriptures. 
Caleb is denominated the son of Jephunneh, 
and Joshua the son of Nun. That the same 
thing was customary among the Greeks, every 
one who has read the poems of Homer must 
remember. We have an instance of it in the 
very first line of the Iliad: aysrrnoc Tnrnadew, 
<s Achilles the son of Peleus.” ‘This is per- 
haps the general origin of surnames, for it has 
been common among most nations. This might 
be supported by examples borrowed from many 
nations, The old Normans used Fitz, from 
filius, which signifies son § as Fitzherbert, the 
son of Herbert. The Irish used O; as O'Neal, 
the son of Neal. The Scotch Highlanders em- 
ployed Mac; as Macdonald, the son of .Do- 
nald. The Saxons added the word Son to the 
end of the father’s name; as Williamson. 

The Romans generally had three names. 
The first called praeenomen answered to our 
christian name, and was intended to distin- 
guish the individuals of the same family ; the 
second called nomen corresponded to the word 
clan in Scotland, and was given to all those 
who were sprung from the same stock ; the 
third called cognomen expressed the particular 
branch of the tribe or clan from which an in- 
dividual was sprung. Thus Publius Cornelius 

Scipio, Publius corresponded toour names John, 
~ Robert, William ; Cornelius was the name. of 
the clan or tribe, as Campbell was formerly the 
name of all the duke of Argyle’s clients, and 
Douglas the name of the retainers of the duke 
of Hamilton’s progenitors. Scipio being added, 
conveyed this information, that Publius, who 
was of the tribe of the Cornelii, was of the 
family of the Scipios, one of the branches or 
families into which that tribe was divided. 
Respecting the three names which were com- 
mon among the Romans, we may say that the 
first was a name, and the other two surnames. 

Da Chesne observes, that surnames were 
unkown in France before the year 987, when 
the lords began to assume the names of their, 
demesnes, Camden relates, that they were 


first taken up in England, a little before the 


conquest, under king Edward the confessor : 
but he adds, they were never fully established 
among the common people ull the tinie of 
'. Edward II.; till then they varied with the 
father’s name; ifthe father, e. gr. was called 
Richard, or Roger, the son was called Richard- 
son, or Hodgson; but from that time they were 


The word surname, again, . 


settled, some say, by act of parliament.. The 
oldest surnames are those we find in Doomsday 
Book, most of them taken from places, with 
the addition .of de; as Godefridus de Man- 
nevilla, Walterus de Vernon, Robert de Oyly, 
&c. Others from their fathers, with fi/ivs, as 
Gulielmus fiius Osberni; others from their 
offices, as Eudo Dapifer, Gulielmus Camera- 
rius, Gislebertus Cocus, &c. But the inferior 
people are noted simply by their christian 
names, without any surnames at all. 

They seem to have been introduced into 
Scotland in the time of William the conqueror 
by the English who accompanied Edgar 
Atheling when he fled into that kingdom 
These had their proper surnames, as Moubray, 
Lovell, Lisle, using the particle de before them ; 
which makes it probable that these surnames 
had been derived from the lands which their 
ancestors or they themselves had possessed. ‘In 
Kenneth II.’s time in 800 the great men had 
indeed begun to call their lands by their own 
names ; but the ordinary distinctions then used 
were only personal, and did not descend to 
succeeding generations, such as those employ- 
ed by the Hebrews and Greeks: for example, 
John the son of Wiiliam ; or the names_ of 
office, as Stewart; or accidental distinctions 
from complexion or station, as Black, White, 
Long, Short; or the names of their trade, as 
Taylor, Weaver. 

t\was long before any surnames were used 
in Wales, except that. of son, as Evan ap 


Rice, Evan the son of Rice; Evan ap Howel, - 


Evan the son of Howel; but many of them 
have at length formed separate surnames, as 
the English and Scots, by leaviag out the @ in 
ap, and joining the p to the father’s name: 
thus Evan ap Rice becomes Evan Price, 
Evan ap Howel, Evan Powel.—We are told 
surnames were unknown in Sweden till the 
year 1514, and that the common people of that 
country use none to this day; and that the 
same is the case with the valgar Irish, Poles, 
and Bohemians. 
When we come to enquire into the etymo- 
logy of surnames, we must allow that many of 
them were originally significant of the quali- 
ties of mind, as Bold, Hardy, Meek; some ofthe 


qualities of body, as Strong, Low, Short; others _ 


expressive of the trade or profession followed by 
the persons to whom they were applied, as 
Baker, Smith, Wright, Butler, Page, Marshal. 
But the greatest number, at least of the ancient 
surnames, were borrowed from the names of 
peer Camden says, that there is not a vil- 


age in SA aay: Batty has given its name to 


some family in England. He mentions as 
examples, Percy, Devereux, Tankervil, Mor- 


timer, Warren, &c.. They were introduced | 


with William the conqueror. Several have 


been derived from places in the Netherlands, © 


as Gaunt, Tournay; Grandison; and many 
from the names of towns and villages in Eng- 


land and Scotland, as Wentworth, Markham, | 


Murray, Aberdeen. ‘Many have been formed — 
from the names of animals, as: quadrupeds, — 


birds, fishes; from vegetables, and parts of ve« 


wie 
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getables, as trees, shrubs, flowers, and: fruits ; 
‘from minerals of different kinds. Others are 
formed from such a variety of accidents that it 
is impossible to particularize them. | | 

Dr. Wallis: has an interesting dissertation 
on surnames, which may be seen in Green- 
wood’s Grammar. 

To Su’/RNAME. v. a. (surnommer, French.) 
To name by an appellation added to the origi- 
nal name (Milton). 

To SURPASSS. ». n. (surpasser, French.) 
To excel ; to exceed ; to go beyond in excel- 
lence (Shakspeare). 

SURPA/SSABLE. a. (from surpass and 
able.) That may be excelled. 

SURPASSING. puré. a. (from surpass.) 
Excellent in a high degree (Calamy). 

SURPLICE, the habit of the officiating 
clergy inthe church of England. By Can. 538. 


every minister saying the public prayers, or mi- ” 


nistering the sacrament or other rites of the 
church, shall wear a decent and comely surplice 
with sleeves, to be provided at the charge of the 
parish. But by 1 Eliz. c. 2. and 13 and 14 
Car. II. the garb prescribed by act of parlia- 
ment in the second year of king Edward VI. 
is enjoined ; and this requires that in the say- 
ing or singing of matins and even songs, bap- 
tizing and burying, -the minister in parish 
churches and chapels shall use a surplice. 
And in all cathedral churches and colleges, 
the archdeacon, dean, provosts, masters, pre- 
bendaries, and fellows, being graduates, may 
use-in the choir, besides their surplices, such 
hoods as pertain to their several degrees. But 
in all other places every minister shall be at 
liberty to use a surplice or not.. And hence 
in marrying, churching of women, and other 


offices not specified in this rubric, and.even in. 


the administration of the holy communion, it 
seems that a surplice is not necessary. Indeed 
for the holy communion the rubric: appoints a 
white alb plain, which differs from the sur- 
plice in being close-sleeved, with a vestment 
or cope. 

SU/RPLUS. Sou’rpiusaGe. s. (sur and 
plus, French.) A supernumerary part; over- 
plus; what remains when use is satisfied 
(Boyle). | 
SURPRISAL. Surprr'sz. s. (surprise, 
French:) 1. The act of taking unawares; the 
state of being taken unawares (Wotton). 2. 
Sudden confusion or perplexity. : 

To SURPRISE. v. a. (surpris, French.) 
1. Yo take unawares; to fall-upon unexpect- 
edly (Ben Jonson). 2. ‘To astonish by some- 
thing wonderful (L’ Esfrange). -3. To confuse 
or perplex by something sudden (Milton). 


URPRISING. part: a. Wonderful; rais- 


~ ing sudden, wonder or concern (Addison) ./ 


SURPRISINGLY. ad. (from surprising.) 


To adegree that raises wonder ; in a manner 


- that raises wonder (Addison). 


» SU’RQUEDRY. |. s. Overweening’ pride 
(Spenser). ; - 
SURREBU'TTER. s. (In law.) A second 


rebutter; answer to a rebutter. 
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- SURREJOINDER, s. (In law.) A second 
defence of the plaintiff's action, opposite to the 
rejoinder of the defendant (Bailey). 

To SURRE/NDER. v. a. (surrendre, old. 
Fr.) 1. To yield up; to deliver up (Hooker). 
2. 'To deliver up an enemy -(Fuirfac). 

To SuRR®/NDER. v. n. ‘To yield; to give 
one’s self up (Glanvelle). 

SURRENDER, in common law, a deed or 
instrument testifying that the particular tenant 
of lands and tenements, for life or years, doth 
sufficiently consent and agree, that he who has 
the next or immediate remainder or reversion 
thereof, shall have the present estate of the 
same in possession ; and that he hereby yields 
and gives up the same to him, so that the estate 
for life or years may merge’or drown by mutual 
agreement of the parties. Of surrenders there 
are three kinds ; a surrender properly taken at 
common law ; a surrender of copyhold or cus- 
tomary estates; and a surrender improperly 
taken, as of a deed, a patent, &c. |The first ts 
the usual surrender, and it is usually divided 
into that in deéd, and that in Jaw. 

SURRENDER, in deed, is that which is really 
made by express words in writing, where the 
words of the lessee to the lessor prove a suffi- 
cient asseut to surrender his estate back again. 

SUBRENDER, in Jaw, is that wrought by 
operation of the law, and which is not actual. 
—As if a man have a lease of a farm for life or 
years, and during the term he accepts a new 
lease; this act is, in law, a surrender of the 
former. : 

SURRENDER OF A BANKRUPT. 
MISSION OF BANKRUPTCY. 

SURRENDER OF COPYHOLDS, is the yield- 
ing up of the estate by the tenant into the 
hands of the lord, for such purposes as are ex- 
pressed in the surrender; as to the use and 
behoof of A and his heirs, to the use of. his 
own will, and the like. This method of con- 
veyance is so essential to the nature of a copy- 
hold estate, that it cannot possibly be trans- 
ferred by any other assurance. 

SURRE/PTION. os. (surreptus, Latin.) 
Sudden and unperceived invasion or intrusion 
(Hammond). 

SURREPTI/TIOUS. a. (surreptitius, Lat.) 
Done by stealth ; gotten or produced fraudu- 
lently (Brown). | 

SURREPTVTIOUSLY. ad, By stealth ; 
fraudulently (Gov. of Tongue). vi 

To SU/RROGATE. v. a. (surrogo, Latin.) 
To put into the place of another. etd ap 

Su/RROGATE. s. (surrogatus, Latin.) A 
deputy ; a delegate; the deputy of an ecclesi- 
astical judge. 
> SURROGA/TION. s. (surrogatio, Latin.) 
The act of patting in another’s place. 

To SURROUND. ». a. (surrondre, Fr.) 
To environ; to encompass; to enclose on all 
sides (Milfon). 

SURRY, -a county of England, 37 miles 
long and 27 broad; bounded on the N. by 
Mildlesex, on the E. by Kent, on the S. by 
Sussex, and on the W. by Hampshire: and 


See Com- 
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Berks. It lies in the diocese of Winchester ; 
contains 519,040 acres, is divided into 13 hun- 
dreds, 11 market-towns (including South- 
wark), and 140 parishes; and sends 14 mem- 
bers to parliament, ‘The air is generally tem+ 
perate and healthy. ‘The soil is very ditlerent 
in the extreme parts from that in the middle, 
whence it has been compared to a coarse cloth 
with a fine border: for the edge of the country 
on all sides has rich soil, extremely fruitful 
in corn and grass, particularly on the N. and 
W. toward the Thames; but it is far other- 
wise in the heart of the county, where are wide 
tracts of sandy ground and barren heath, and 
in some places long ridges of hills. It pro- 
duces corn, boxwood, walnuts, hops, and ful- 
lers-earth. The principal rivers beside: the 
‘Thames (which is the boundary of this county 
on the N.) are the Mole, Wey, and Wandle. 
The lent assizes are held at Kingston, and the 
summer assizes at Guilford and Croydon alter- 
nately. \ 

SURSOLID, or SurpDEsouip, in arithme- 
‘tic, the 5th power of a number, considered as 
a root. The number 2, for instance, con- 
sidered as a root, produces the powers thus : 


2 == 2 the root or ist power, 

2X 2== 4 the square or 2d power, 
2xX4= 8 the cube or 3d power, 

2x 8 = 16 the biquadratic or 4th power, 


2 x16 = 32 the sursolid or 5th power. 


SURSOLID PROBLEM, is that which ean- 
not be resolved but by curves of a higher kind 
than the.conic sections. > hos 

SURTO’UT. s. (French.) A large coat 
worn over all the rest (Prior). 

To SURVE’NE. »v. a. (survenir, French.) 
To supervene; to come as an addition (Har- 
vey). : 

To SURVE’Y. v. a. (surveoir, old French.) 
1. To overlook; to have under the view ; to 
view as from a higher place (Denham). 2,'To 
oversee as one in autherity. 3. To view as 
examining (Dryden). 4. 'To measure and ess 
timate land. 

SURVE’y. s. (from the verb.) 1. View; 
prospect (Dryden}. 2. Superintendance. 3. 
Mensuration, 

* SURVEYING, the art, or act, of measur- 
ing land, ‘This comprises the three following 
parts; viz. taking the dimensions of any tract 
or piece of ground; the delineating or laying 
ihe same down in amap ordraught; and finding 


the superficial content or area of the same: 
p 3 


beside the dividing and laying out of lands, 

The first of these 1s what is properly called 
surveying; the second is called plotting, or 
protracting, or mapping; and the third cast- 
ing up, of computing the contents. 

The first again- consists of two parts, the 
making of observations for the angles, and the 
taking of lineal measures for the distances, 

The former of these is performed by some 
of the following instruments; the theodolite, 
circumferentor, semicircle, plain-table, or com- 
pass, or even by the chain itself: the latter is 
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performed by means either of the chain, or the 
perambulator. The description and manner 


of using each of these, see under its respective - 


article or name. 
. ‘As for the practice of surveying, it cannot 
sufficiently be taught by any directions ,that 
could be given in such compass as might with 
propriety be allowed to this article, We refer 
the reader who wishes to learn either the theory 
or the art, to the treatise on Surveying in Dr. 
Hutton’s Mensuration, or to the work of Mr. 
Benjamin Talbot,.un the same subject. Other 
very respectable treatises have been published 
by Love, Leadbetter,, Wilson, Crocker, and 
Stephenson. ge 
SURVEY’OR. s. (from survey.) 1. An 
overseer; one placed to stipcrintend others 
(Bacon). 2. A measurer of land (Arbuthnot). 
SURVEY’ORSHIP. s. (from surveyor:) 
The office of a surveyor. . | 
To SURVVEW. v. a. (surveoir, old Fr.) 
To overlook ; to have in view (Spenser). 
To SURVIUVE. vw. n. (supervivo, Latin.) 1. 
To live after the death of another (Denham). 
2. To live after any thing (Watts). 3. To 
remain alive (Pope). 
To Survr've. v. a. To outlive. 
SURVI'VER. s. (from survive.) One who 
outlives another (Swft). 
SURVI'VERSHIP. s. (from surviver.) The 
state of outliving another (dyliffe). i 
SURVIVORSHIP, the doctrine of rever- 
sionary payments that depend upon certain 
contingencies, or contingent circumstances. 


Payments.which are not.to be made till some - 


future period are termed reversions, to distin- 
guish them from payments that are to be made 
immediately. 

Reversions are either certain or contingent. 
Of the former sort, are all sums or annuities; 
payable certainly or absolutely at the expiration 
of any terms, or on the extinction of any lives. 
And of the latter sort, are all such reversions as 
depend on any contingency; and particularly 
the survivorship of any lives beyond or after 
other lives. An account of the former may 
be found under the articles AssuRANCE, AN- 
NUITIES, and Lirg-anNuiTIEs. But the 
latter form the most intricate and difficult part 
of the doctrine of reversions and life-annuitiés ; 
and the books in which this subject is treated 
most at large, and at the same time with the 
most precision, are Mr. Simpson’s Select Ex- 
ercises; Dr. Price’s Reversionary Payments ; 
Mr. Morgan’s Annuities and Assurances on 
Lives and Survivorships ; and more especially 
the valuable treatise on Life Annuities, &c. by 
Mr. Francis Baily; in which the whole sub- 
ject is treated more perspicuously, scientifically, 


i eglinig os ie 


and correctly, than in any other work we have 


seen. 

SURYA, the orb of thesun, personified and 
adored by a sect of Hindus as a god. He 
seems to be the same divinity with the Phcebus 
of Greece and Rome; and the sect who pay 
him particular adoration are called Sauras. 
Their poets and painters describe his car as 


\ 


a 
———— . 
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drawn by seven green horses, preceded by Arun, 
er the dawns who acts as his charioteer, and 
followed by thousands of genii worshipping 
him and modulating his praises. He has a 
multitude of names, and among them twelve 
epithets or titles, which denote his: distinct 
powers in each of the twelve months; and he 
is believed to have descended frequently from 
his car in a human shape, and to have left a 
race on earth, who are equally renowned in 


_ the Indian steries with the Heliadai of Greece: 


it is very singular, that his two sons called 


| Aswinau or Aswinicumarau, in the dual; 


should be considered as twin-brothers, and 
ainted like Castor and Pollux; but they 
have each the character of Aisculapius among 
the gods, and are believed to have been born of 
a nymph, who, in the form of a mare, was im- 
pregnated with sun-beams. | 

SUS. Swine. In zoology, a genus of the 
class mammalia, order belluz. Fore-teeth, up- 
per four, convergent; lower (usually) six, pro- 
minent; tusks upper, two, shorter; lower two, 
standing out; snowt prominent, truncate, move- 
able; feet (mostly) cloven. . 

These dig in the earth with the snout, which 
is furnished at the end with a strong, roundish 
cartilage ; feed indifferently upon almost every 
thing, even the most filthy ; wallow in the mire,’ 
and are extremely prolific. Six species, as 
follow : . 

1. S. scrofa. Hog.. Back bristly on the fore- 
part; tail hairy. ‘I'wo varieties. 

e- Tail hairy; ears short, roundish; being, 
the wild hog. 

&. Tail hairy; ears long, acute; being the 
common hog :' which is again subdivided, 
as having 

a. Hoofs undivided.’ | 

b. Back nakedish, belly reaching almost to 

. the ground. This is the Chinese hog of 
Pennant and of various other zoologists, 

Of the tame hog ‘white is the most general 
eolour; but other colours are often intermixed 
in various proportions, -‘The wild boar of Ku- 
rope, merely a variety of the same species, has’ 
mader his bristles a covering of soft, short, curl- 
ed hair. His ears are short, and somewhat 
rounded. He is of a dark, brinded colour. 
The Siam hog is another variety, distinguished 
ftom these merely by the greater length of its 
tail. . } 

In some respects the hog seems to form an 
intermediate link between the whole and the 
cloven-footed animals; in others he seems to 
oceupy the same rank between the cloven- foot- 
ed and the digitated. Destitute of horns; fur- 
nished with teeth in both jaws ; with only one 


stomach; incapable of ruminating; and pro." 
ducing at one birth a numerous progeny :, the 


union of these faculties confers on the hog a 
remarkable peculiarity of character. He does 
not, like other animals, shed his fore-teeth, and 
shoot out a second set, but retains his first set 
through life. ? ; 
Hogs enjoy none of the powers of sensation 
in eminent perfection. They indeed hear dis- 
gant sounds; and the wild boar distinguishes 
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the scent of the hunter and his dogs, long before 
they can approach him, But so imperfect js 
their feeling, that they sometimes suffer mice 
to burrow in the fat of their backs, without dis- 
covering any uneasiness, or even appearing 
sensible of the intrusion. In their taste they 
shew a singular degree of caprice. In the choice 
of herbs they are more delicate than any other 
herbivorous animal; yet devour the most nau- 
seous arid putrid carrion, with more indiscrimi- 
nate voracity than any beast of prey. Nay, at 
times, they scruple not to gorge their appetite 
with the living limbs of their own young : and 
though their ferocity and courage are seldom to 
be feared, yet even the domestic hog has been 


often known to mangle infants, out of desperate 


voracity. "The hog is remarkable for the small- 
ness of his eyes: whence a person whose cyes 
are very diminutive, and deep sunk in his head, 
is proverbially said to be pig-eyed. The form 
of the hog is inelegant; and his carriage is 
equally mean as his manners. His unwieldly 
shape renders him no less incapable of swiftness 
ad sprightliness than he is of gracefulness of 
motion. His appearance is always drowsy and 
stupid. He delights to bask in the sun, and to 


‘wallow in the mire. His grunting voice is well 


known. An approaching storm seems to affect 
his feelings’ in a singular manner. On such an 
occasion, he runs about in a frantic state, and 
utters loud shrieks of horror. 

The wild boar is a nobler animal than our 
domestic hog. His senses are more acute, his 
manners more dignified, his courage and acti- 
vity greatly superior. When young, these asso- 
ciate in herds: after attaining their full growth, 
the individuals become less diffident of their 
own strength, and keep less carefully together, 
But many of the old still continue to associate 
with the young; and when danger approaches, 
as they are the ablest, so they are the first to 
face it. The wild sow is peaceful, except when 
her young are injured. Parental fondness then 
prompts her to the most desperate fury 1n their 
defence. The wild boar is never formidable, 
till roused and provoked. He is frequently an 
object of the chace, He retreats slowly before’ 
the dogs; diffusing, as he flees, a strong odour, 
by which his path is easily traced. Dogs find . 
it dangerous to follow too fast, He turns and 
defends himself with resolute valour, inflicting 
often severe, and sometimes mortal wounds on 
his pursuers. A young wild boar, being swifter 
and more timid than the old, is not easily hant- 
ed down. ‘These animals are sometimes taken 
by surprise, as well as by the open and more 
generous arts of the chace. ‘The snout of the 
wild boar is esteemed a luxurious dish. The 
young of the wild boar have been ‘sometimes 
taken and castrated; and after that, dismissed 
into the woods, in order to grow up and fatten, 

Roots and fruits are the principal food of' 
both the wild and the domestic variety of this 


‘species. ‘They-eat grains very willingly; and a 


proportion of salt mixed with their food contri- 
butes to fatten hogs, as well as other animals. Im 
Scotland, potatoes, which are raised in such” 
abundance, and form so wie an ri a part of 


2 
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the sistenance of the poor, are also administered 
in great plenty to gratify the voracity of the 
hog, and seem to be an article of food excel- 
lently adapted to his constitution. ‘The snouts 
of these animals are formed for digging in the 
ground, and nature has taught them to employ 
them in this manner. ‘Tame hogs are often 
very troublesome in cultivated grounds; plough- 
ing: them up with their snouts, and thus en- 
tirely frustrating the labours of the cultivator. 
Worms, the wild carrot, and other roots, are 
the objects of their searely, ‘Fhe wild boar, 
having a longer and stronger snout than the do- 
mestic, digs deeper, and continues his furrow 
nearly in a straight line. The inhabitants of 
America find the hog very beneficial in clear- 
ing their lands of rattle-snakes’ and other ser~ 
pents, to whom he is a constant enemy, and 
whom he devours without suffering injury. 

These animals. are fit for procreation at the 
age of nine,.or at most, of twelve months. The 
sow admits the boar at almost all seasons. She 
brings forth in the beginning of the fifth month 
after conception ; and, as the suckling of their 
young does not hinder her from soliciting the 
embraces of the male in a short time, she often 
produces two litters in the course of the year. 
She generally brings a numerous progeny at a 
birth; her first litter is less numerous than 
those which follow. She bears often not fewer 
than twenty pigs at once ; and is furnished with 
a number of paps to suckle them. Many of the 
pigs are killed young. A considerable number 
of the males, which are preserved to be brought 
up, are castrated at the age of six months, or 
earlier. These animals, when suffered to- see 
the natural term of life, live from fifteen to five 
and twenty, or thirty years. Their size and 
strength continue to improve till the fifth or 
six year. They are infested by lice, and afflicted 
by scurvy, scab, and scrophula. 

Almost every region of the globe possesses 
animals of this species, either in a tame or in 
a wild state. ‘They are indeed found to be in- 
capable of subsisting in Kamtschatka, and the 
frigid zones, where the cold is teo intense for 
their constitutions. Wild hogs abound through 
all Europe, except in the British isles, and the 
countries north of the Baltic. They are equally 
diffused through Asia, from Syria to the bor- 
ders of the lake Baikal; and in Africa, on the 
coast of Barbary. They abound in the Orien- 
tal isles, Ceylon, Celebes, and Java. They 
were not originally natives of America; but, 
being introduced by the European settlers, they 
have multiplied in the warmer climates of that 
hemisphere to an astonishing degree. Vast 
droves of wild hogs inhabit the forests of South 
America; which appear to be merely the de- 
scendants of those originally introduced from 
Europe, relapsed, in the course of time, into a 
state of nature. 

Contemptible as he may appear, the hog is, 
in a very considerable degree, beneficial to man- 
kind. His flesh is a pleasant, substantial, and 
not unwholesome article of food. It affords 
numberless materials to the table of the epi- 
cure; and among others, brawn, a preparation 


peculiar to England: ‘The paps of a fat, preg: 
nant sow, newly cut off, was a dish in high Te- 


‘putation among the luxurious eaters of ancient 


Pork is always an important article 
it takes salt better than 
the flesh of any other animal ; and is, of con- 
sequence, preserved longer. ‘The lard of the 
hog is employed in various medical prépara- 
tions, and is compounded by the perfumer into 
pomatums, The bristles are made into brushes, 
and of great benefit to the shoemaker. The. 
skin is worked into coverings for pocket-books, 
saddles, and a multitude of other articles. 

The Chinese hog is distinguished from the 
common by having the upper part of its body 
almost bare, its belHy hanging nearly to the 
ground, short legs, and a tail still more dispro- 
portionately short. This variety is. also of a. 
smaller size; and its flesh is whiter and more 
delicate. "Fhecolour is commonly a dark grey. 
It abounds in China, and is diffused througliy 
New Guinea, and many islands of the South 
Sea. ‘The New Hebrides, the Marquesas, the 
Friendly, and the Society isles possess this ani- 
mal; and the inhabitants of these islands cul- 
tivate it with care, as it is almost the only do- 
mestic animal they can boast of. The Chinese 
hog is found likewise,in Batavia, Sumatra, and 
other Oriental islands. ‘The Sumatran name is 
babee. . ) 

In the islands of the South Sea, the hog, be~ 
ing the principal quadruped, is more carefully 
cultivated than among us. Bread-fruit, either 
in the natural state, or made into sour paste, 
yams, eddoes, and other vegetables, are the food 
on which it is nourished. Such a choice of 
nutriment renders the flesh juicy and delicious ; 
and the fat not less rich nor less agreeable to 
the taste than the best butter. The Chahattame; 
and the inhabitants of the other islands in the 
southern seas, in which these animals are 
found, often present roasted hogs at their mo- 
rais, as acceptable offerings to the deities whom 
they worship; covering the offering with a piece 
of fine cloth, and leaving it to decay near the 


Rome. 
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sacred place. 


We are not only ignorant concerning the 
original introduction of hogs, but of inhabitants 
of every kind, into those islands. Yet it has 
been conjectured, that the former may have ~ 
proceeded from the continent of the East, and 
penetrated, by degrees, from island to island, 
till they at length advanced so faras the Mar- 
quesas. : 

2. §. tajassu. Pecari or Mexican hog.. Back. 
with a glandular orifice; tailless. In size and 
figure, this animal bears an imperfect resem- 
blance to the hog of China. Its body is about 
three feet in length; the head less tapering and 
wedge-like than in. the eommon hog; ears are 
short, erect, and pointed; eyes neither sunk 
nor prominent; bristles covering its body, : 
longer and more stiff than those of the former 
species. ‘hey resemble indeed rather the quills. 
of the porcupine than the bristles of the hog. 
On ‘the neck and back they are longer than on 
the sides. The belly is almost entirely bare. 
A band of white extends betweeh the shoulders 
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and the breast: From the gland on the back 
constantly distils a wheyish, fetid liquor; which 
is the most remarkable peculiarity of this spe- 
cies: The first Europeans who became ac- 
qutainted with this animal fancied this gland 
the navel, preposterously disposed by nature on 
the back, instead of on the belly. 

The manners of the Mexican hog are not 
very different from those of Asia and Europe. 
Mexico, and all the warm climates-of South 
America, possess numerous herds of this spe- 
cies. Their instincts, and arms for offence and 
defence, are the same as those of our own fog. 
They seem more gregarious in their dispositions, 
They are generally found associating together in 
pafties. Though only an individual be singled 
out, the whole body join with generous valour 
against an enemy. ‘They grunt with a stronger 
and harsher voice than the hogs of Asia or Eu- 


tope; but are scarce ever prompted by either 


fear or rage to squeak in the saine wild tone. 
Forests are their favourite hatints; they resort 
not, like out domestic hog or wild boar, to 
marshes, and mires: Fruits, seeds; and roots, 
are their chief food: they eat also setpents, 
toads, and lizards; and display great dexterity 
in tearing off the skins of those reptiles with 
their feet? but they do not wallow nor become 
fat like the common hog. 

Theit economy has not been very minutely 
studied by naturalists. A number of young 


~ nes are produced at a birth; and the mother 


treats them with the tenderness and solicitous 
care of a parent. Although existing chiefiy in 
a wild state, they are susceptible of domestica- 
tion; but no pains can overcome their natural 
stupidity and indocility. ‘The beasts of prey, 


- not less than man, are hostile to this species. 


The American leopard, or jaguar, one of their 
most formidable enemies, often falls amid a 


. herd, after destroying the greatest part of them, 


weary with slaughter, and rather exhausted by 
his 6wn exertions than overcome by theirs, If 
killed in full health, the flesh of this animal is 
agreeable food; provided the gland on the back 
be cut off, and the liquor which it secretes cares 
fully washed from the carease at the instant of 
death. 

3. S. Hithiopicus. Ethiopian hog. Fore- 
toothless; under the eyes a soft, wrinkled pouch; 
This animal has a longer body and shorter legs 
thad our common swine. It is near five feet 
long, and between two feet and a halfin height; 
body thick and broad; snout almost of a cor« 
neows consistency, truncated and depressed ; 
mouth narrow, as well as destitute of fore-teeth,; 
but furnished with uncommonly hard gums to 
supply their functions ; tusks in the lower jaw 
small, in the upper very large; eyes small, and 
situated high in the forehead, the horizontal 
lobe or wattle under them intercepting from 
the sight of the animal all objects placed imme- 
diately below. The skin of a dusky hue; the 


bristles thinly dispersed in separate parcels over 


the body, between the ears and on the shoulders 
Jonger than on any other parts. 
These animals inhabit the hottest regions of 


{ 


Africa; they are diffused from Sierra Leone to 
Congo, and are also found in the adjacent island 
of Madagascar. | 

‘The manners and ceconomy of these animals 
are but imperfectly known. 'Phey live chiefly 
under ground, where the texture of their snout 


enables them to make their way as readily as 


the mole. They are lively, swift; fierce; and 
cunning. At the Hague, one of them gave his 
keeper a fatal wound in the thigh. They dis 
dain all commerce with the Chinese, or with 
our European domestic hog. In appearance 
they are very hideous. » 

4, S$. Africanus: Cape hog; Fore-teeth twos 


‘in the upper jaw. This hog is of a superior 


size, and peculiar to Africa: The species are 
diffused through the tract of countty between 
Cape Verd and the Cape of Good Hope. The 
head is Jong; the snout slender; tusks large, 
hard as ivory, ad in the upper jaw thick 
and truneated obliquely; ears narrow, erect, 
and pointed ; tail slender, and terminating ina 
tuft reaching down to the highést jgint of the 
lee; either jawv furnished with twelve grinding | 
teeth; body covered all over with long, fine 
bristles. ‘I'his species has been by some natu- 
ralists confounded with that immediately pre- 
ceding ; but the form of the head, the structure 
of the mouth, and the manner in which the 
body is covered, establish a sufficient distinction 
between them. 

5. S. babyrussa: Babyrussa. T'wo crooked 

tusks piercing through the upper part of the 
face. The babyrussa is of a plump, square 
form, and nearly equal to the stag in size; but 
it is chiefly distinguished by its tusks: “Those 
in the inferior jaw rise eight inches out of their 
sockets towards the eyes. The sockets of those 
above are placed oni the outside of the jaw, and 
the tusks rise twelve inches out of them ; they 
bend like horns, till their points nearly touch 
the forehead. ‘The ears are small, erect, and 
pointed: A few weak bristles cover the back ; 
the rest of the body being invested with a sort 
of soft wool: tail long, often twisted, and ter- 
minating in apoint. 
_ ‘The babyrussa is found. in the islands of 
Java, Celebes, and Boero in the Bast. <A few. 
individuals are often diffused through the othet. 
islands of the Indian Ocean, This species is 
naturally gregarious. Their sense of smelling 
is extremely acute. Plants and leaves of trees 
are their favourite food: They grunt like the 
common hog, but are not unsusceptible of do- 
mestication. To escape from a pursuer, they 
often rush into the sea and swim to a distance, 
or conceal themselves by diving. ‘They even 
swim occasionally from isle to isle: A baby- 
russa is not unfrequently seen to rest its head 
in a forest by hooking its upper tusks on some 
bough. None of these animals ever commit 
any derastations in gardens. , 

G. S. porcus. Guinea hog. Back prickly on 
the hind-parts; tail reaching to the ground ; 
navel cistiferous. Another variety with erect 
ears, a little pointed; tail reaching nearly to 
the ground. ‘The first mee Guiana; the 
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second Siam. Tess than the common hogy 


tail naked ; body red; hair longer-on the head . : 
_suspendo, Lat.) 1. To hang; to make to hang 


and buttocks than elsewhere. he 

Sus, a river of Morocco, which forms the S. 
boundary of that empire, and enters the Atlan- 
tic, at Messa. Like the Nile, its annual in- 
undations enrich the country. 

Sus, one of the three grand divisions of the 
empire of Morocco; bounded on the W. by the 
Atlantic, on the N. by Mount Atlas, on the 
¥.. by Gesula, and on the S. by the river Sus. 
jt is a Mat country, abounding in corn, sugar- 
eanes, and dates’. The mbabitants, who are 
chiefly Berebers, or ancient natives, are distin- 
guished by their industry; and many of them, 
who live in towns, become opuient, and are 
much more polite than the natives of Fez and 
Morocco. In the mountainous part they are 
entirely free, and are governed by their own 
chiefs.. The principal town is Tarudant, , 

SUSA, a celebrated city of Asia, the chief 
town of Susiana, and the capital of the Persian 
empire, built by Tithonus the father of Mem- 
vor. Cyrus took it. The walls of Susa were 
above 120 stadia in circumference. ‘The trea- 
sures of the kings of Persia were generally kept 
there, and the royal palace was built with 
white marble, and its pillars were covered with 
gold and precious. stones. 
Meminonia, or the palace of Memnon, because 
that prince reigned there. 


SUSCEPTIBILITY. s. (from susceptible.) 


Quality .of admitting ; tendency to. admit 
(Hale). ' 
SUSCE/PTIBLE. a. (susceptible,-Fr.) Ca- 
pable of admitting; disposed to admit (Locke). 
SUSCE/PTION. s. (susceptus, Latin.) Act 
of taking (Aylffe). ey 
SUSCEPTIVE. ec. (from susceptus, Latin.) 
Capable to admit (Watts). | 
SUSCYPIENCY. s. (from suscipient.) Re- 
ception ; admission. 
SUSCYPIENT. s. (suscipiens, Latin.) One 
who takes; one that admits or receives. 
To SU’/SCITATE. v. n. (susciter, Fr. susci- 
zio, Lat.) To rouse; to excite, (Brown). 
SUSCITA/’TION. s. (suscitation, Fr. from 
suscitate.) The att of rousing or exciting. 
SUSDAL, a town of Russia, in the govern- 


ment of Volodimir, and a bishop’s see. Ix is 


built of wood, and seated on the Nerl, 90 miles ~ 


N.E. of Moscow. 
pe, een Oe 

SUSIANA, or Susts, a country of Asia, of 
which the capital was called Susa. It was si- 


Lon. 40. 25 EK. Lat. 56. 


tuate at the E. of Assyria. It abounds with .: 
act of fetching the breath deep (More). 


lilies, whence it got its name Susan, signifying 
a lily in Hebrew. . 
To SUSPECT. v. a. (suspecto,: suspectum, 


Lat.) 1. To imagine with a degree of fear and’ 


jealousy what is not known (Milton). 2.'To 
imagine guilty without proof (Locke). 3.To 
hold uncertain ; to doubt (Addison). ) 
To Suspr/cr.v.n. To imagine guilt (Shak- 
speare). ! 
SusPE/OT. part. a. (suspect, Fr.) Doubtful 
(Glanville)a o> err 4 gt ea «eee 


~ of. 


-indetermination. (Hooker). 


It has been called . 


SUS 
Susps’ct s. Suspicion: obsolete (Suchlingy-. 
To SUSPEND. v.. a. (suspendre, French ; 


by any. thing (Donne). 2. ‘To made to depend 


upon (Tillotson). 3. Tointerrupt; to make to 


stop for.a time (Denham). 4. To delay; to 
hinder from proceeding (Shakspeare). 5. To 
keep undetermined (Locke). 6. ‘Yo debar for a 


time from the execution of an office or enjoy- 


ment of revenue (Swift). . . 
SUSPE/NSE. s. (suspensus, Latin.) 1. Un- 
certainty; delay of certainty or determination ; 
2. Act of with- 
holding the judgment (Locke). 3. Stop in the 
midst of two opposites (Pope). - 
Suspr/nsz. a. (suspensus, Latin.) 1. Held 


_from proceeding (Milton). 2. Held in doubt; 
held in expectation (Milton). | 


SUSPEN‘SION, s. (from suspend.) 1. Act . 


of making to: hang on any thing. 2. Act of 


making to depend on any thing. 3. Act of de- 


laying (Waller). 4. Act of withholding or ba- 
Jancing the judgment (Grew). 5. Interruption ; 
,temporary cessation (Clarend.). 6. ‘Temporary 


privation of an office. | . 
SUSPENSION OF ARMS, in war, a short truce 
agreed on by both armies, in order to bury the 
dead, wait.for fresh instructions, or the like. 
SUSPENSION, in rhetorie, is the carrying on 
2 petiod or discourse, in such a manner as to 
keep the reader in expectation of something 
considerable in the conclusion... But great care 
must be taken that the reader’s expectation be: ° 


‘not disappointed ; for nothing is more. con- 


temptible than to promise much and perform 
little; or to usher in an errant trifle with the 
formality of preface and solemn preparation. 
Suspenston, (Centre or axis of }, in mecha- 
nics, the point or axis on which a pendulous or 
revolving body turns, or from which it hangs. 


SUSPE/NSORY. a. (suspensvire, Fr.) That . 


-by which any thing hangs (fay). 


SUSPICION. s. (suspicion, French ; supi- 
cio, Lat.) The act of suspecting; imagination — 
of something ill without proof (Milton). . 

SUSPICIOUS. a. (suspiciosus; Lat.) 1. In- 
clined. to suspect; inclined to imagine ill with- 
out proof (Swift). @. Indicating suspicion or 
fear (Swift). 3. Liable to suspicion; giving 


‘reason to imagine ill (Hooker). 


SUSPIYCIOUSLY. ad. (from suspicious.) 
1. With suspicion. 2. So as to raise suspicion 
(Sidney). ; ; 

SUSPI'CIOUSNESS. s. (from suspictous.) 
Tendency to suspicion (Sidney). - a 

SUSPIRA'TION, s. (suspiratio, Lat.) Sighs 


To SUSPIRE. v. a. (suspiro, Latin.) 1. To 
sigh ; to fetch the breath deep. 2. It seems in 
Shakspeare to mean only, to begin to breathe,. 

SUSQUEHANNA, a river ef. the United 
States; which issues from the lake Otsego. It 
three times crosses the line that divides the 
state of New York from Pennsylvania; after 


which it flows $.E. to Wilkesbarre, and then. ' , 


S.W. to Sunbury, where it: meets. the W-. 


branch of the Susquehanna. It then flows by 


" 
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Tlarrisburg to Havre de Grace, where it enters 
the head of Chesapeak bay. 

SUSSEX, a county of England, 70 miles 
long, and 28 where broadest; bounded on the 
N. by Surry, N-E. and E. by Kent, S. by the 
English channel, and W.. by Hampshire. It 
contains 935,040 acres ; is divided ‘into five 
rapes, subdivided into 65 small hundreds, and 
$42 parishes; has one city and 16 market- 
towns, and sends 18 members to parliament. 
“The number of ‘inhabitants in 1801 was 
159,311. (See Poputation.) The soil is va- 
‘rious: that of the downs, and thence to the 
sea, is fertile in corn and grass, the latter feed- 
‘ing sheep whose wool is remarkably ‘finé; the 
«middle abounds with meadows and rich arable 
ground ; and the N. side is shaded with -exten- 
sive woods, that used to supply fuel for the iron- 
works when they were in a flourishing state. 
The chief commodities are corn, malt, cattle, 
wool, wood, iron, chalk, and glass ; and it is 
“particularly famous for wheatears, a delicious 
bird of the size of a lark, which are taken In 
great numbers on the S.E. downs. Sussex is 
not distinguished for any manufacture, but 
that of gunpowder at Battle, and of iieedles at 
Chichester. The principal rivers are the Arun, 
‘Adur, Ouse, and Rother. ‘Chichester is the 
capital; but the spring assizes are held at Hor- 
sham, and the summer at Lewes. 

To SUSTAIN. v. a. (soustenir, Fr. sustineo, 
Lat.) 1. To bear; to prop; to hold up (More). 
2.To support: to keep from sinking under 
evil (Tillotson). 3. To maintain; to keep 
(Davies). 4. ‘To help; to relieve; to assist 
(Shakspeare). 5. To bear; to endure (Addis.). 
6. To bear without yielding (Waller). 7.'To 
suffers; to bear as inflicted (Milton). 

SUSTAINABLE. a. (soustenuble, Fr. from 
sustain.) That may be sustained. 

SUSTAINER: s. (from sustain.) 1. One 
that props; one that supports. 2. One that 
suffers; a sufferer (Chapman). 

SUSTENANCE. s. (soustenance, French.) 
1. Support; maintenance (Addison). 2. Ne- 
cessaries of life; victuals (Temple). 

SUSTENTA’TION. s. (from sustento, Lat.) 
1. Support; preservation from falling (Boyle). 
2. Use of victuals (Brown). 3. Maintenance; 
support of life (Bacon). . 

~ SUSURRA’TION. s. (from susurro, Lat.) 
Whisper ; soft murmur. 

SUTHERLANDSHIRE, a county of Scot- 
Jand, 52 miles long and 50 broad; bounded on 
the N. by the North sea, E. by Caithnessshire 
and the German ocean, S. by the frith of Dor- 
noch and Rossshire, and W. by the Minch. 
It is divided into 13 parishes, and the number 
of inhabitants in 1861 was 23,117. Some parts 
of this county, called forests, are trackless de- 
serts, destitute of trees; or bleak mountains, 
abounding with weld roes. In these parts there 
are few inhabitants, and no villages ; but along 
the frith of Dornoch, the country is populous 
and well cultivated. It has abundance of iron- 
stone, limestone, and slate; also many veins of 


Jead ore, but as yet none have been wrought. 


Dornoch is the county-town. 
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SU’TLER. s. (sofeler, Dutch ; sudler, Ger.} 
A person that sells provisions and liquor in a 
camp (Dryden). 

SUTTON (Thomas), the founder of the 
Charter-house, was born in Lincolnshire, in 
4532. He was-educated at Eton college, and 
studied the law in Lincoln’s-inn: but ‘this pro- 
fession not suiting his disposition, he went 
abroad, and acquired a perfect knowledge of 
the Dutch, French, and Spanish languages. 
On his return he became secretary to the earl 
of Warwick, who in 1569 appointed him ma- 
ster of the ordnance at Berwick. He purchased 
of the bishop of Durham the manors of Gates- 
head and Wickham ; which producing’ coal 
mines, became to him asource of extraordinary 
wealth. Soon after, he marrjed a rich widow, 
who brought him a considerable estate. He 
also became a merchant, so that his riches ac- 
cumulated on every hand. He moreover held 
some lucrative places under the government. 
Eis whole fortune at his death appears to have 
been, in land 5,0001. per annum ; ‘in money 
60,0001. ‘On the déath of his lady in }602, he 
‘retired from the world, avd lived in-a private 
manner; and having no issue, he resolved to 
distinguish his name by some important -cha- 
rity. Accordingly, -he purchased the Charter- 
house, near Smithheld, for the-sum of 13,0001. 


where he founded the present hospital ia 1611, 


for the relief of poor men and children. He 
died at Hackney, in 1611. 

Surron CoLeFIELD, a corporate town in 
Warwickshire, with a market on Monday, 
seated in a barren chase, 24 miles N.N.W. of 
Warwick, and 110 N.W. of London. ‘ 

SUTURE. (sutura, from suo, to join toge- 
ther.) In surgery, this term signifies the closure 
of wounds by sewing. A number of different 
kinds of sutures have been recommended by 
writers ov surgery, but all of them are now fe- 
duced to two: namely, the twisted, and the 
interrupted. The twisted suture is made in the 
following manner: having brought the divided 
parts nearly into.contact, a pin‘is to be intro- 
duced from the outside inwards, and carried 
out through the opposite side to the same dis- 
tance from the edge that it entered at on the 
former side ; a firm wax ligature is then to be 
passed around it, making the figure of 8, by 
which the wounded parts are drawn getitly into 
contact. The number of pins is to be deter- 
mined by the extent of the wound : half an 
inch, or at most three quarters, is the proper 
distance between two pins, The interrupted 
suture is practised where a number of stitches 
is required, and the interruption Is only the 
distance between the stitches. Seay 

In anatomy, the werd suture is applied to the 
union of bones by means of dentiform margins, 
as in the bones of the cranium. See TemPo- 
RAL, SPHENOIDAL, ZYGOMATIC, TRANS- 
VERSE, CORONAL, LamMBDOIDAL, and Sa- 
GITTAL SUTURES,.as also ANATOMY. 

SW AB. s. (swabh, Swedish.) A kind of mop 
to clean floors. . 

To Swan. v. a. (ypebban, Saxon.) To clean , 
with a mop. Used chiefly atsea (Shelvock). 


SW A’BBER. s. (swabler, Dut.) A sweeper 
of the deck (Dennis). 

To SWA/DDLE. v. a. (rpedan, Sax.) 1. To 
swathe ; to bind in clothes, generally uged of 
binding new-born children (Sandys). . 2. To 
beat; to cudgel (Hudzbras). . 

Swa’DDLE. s. (ftom the verb.) Clothes 
bound round the body (Addison). : 

SWA’/DDLINGBAND. — Swa/ppLine- 
CLOTH. Swa’DDLINGCLODT. s. (from swad- 
dle.) Cloth wrapped round a new-born child 
(Spenser. Shakspeare). 

SWAFFHAM, a town in Norfolk, with a 
market on Saturday, noted for butter. The 
church is handsome, and in the form of a ca-. 
thedral. It is seated on a hill, 28 miles W, of 
Norwich, and 93 N.E. of London. 

To SWAG. v. n. (pizan, Saxon.) To sink 
down by its weight; to hang heavy (Grew). 

Lo SWAGE. v. a, (from usswage.) To ease; 
to soften; to mitigate ( Otway). 

To SWA'GGER. v. 2. (rpegzan, Sax.) To 
bluster; to bully; to be turbulently and tu- 
multuously proud and insolent (Collier), 

SWA’/GGERER. 5. (from swagger.) A 
blusterer ; a bully; a turbulent noisy fellow 
CShakspeare). | 

SWA/GGY. a. (from swag.) Dependent 
by its weight (Brown). } 

SWAIN. s. (ype, Saxon and Runic.) 1. 
A young man (Spenser). 2. A country servant 
employed in husbandry (Shaks.). 3.A pas- 
toral youth (Pope). 

SWA'NINMOTE. s. A court touching mat- 
ters of the forest, kept by the charter of the 
forest thrice in a year (Cowell). 

SWALE, a river in Yorkshire, which rises 
on the confines of Westmorland, flows E. by 
Richmond and then S.E. to its junetion with 
the Ure, a little below Aldborongh, where 
their united stream forms the Ouse. 

To Swat, To Swear. v. n. (rpelan, 
Saxon, to kindle.) _To waste or blaze away ; 
io melt: as, the candle swales. 

SWA/’LLET, s. Among tin-miners, water 
breaking in upon the miners at their work. 

SWALLOW, in ornithology. See Hy- 
RUNDO. 

- SwWALLow-TatL, in botany, See Saurx. 

SWALLOw-worT. See ASCLEPIAS: 
SWALLOw-WorT (African), See STAPE- 
LIA. ‘ 

To Swa/Luow. v. n. (ypelgan, Saxon.) 1. 
To take down the throat (Locke). - 2. To re- 
ceive without examination (Locke). 3. To 
engross; to appropriate (Pope). 4. To ab- 


sorb; totake in; to sink in any abyss; to in-. 


gulf (Shakspeare). 5.'To occupy (Locke). 6. 
To seize and waste (Thomson). 7.'To engross ; 
to engage completely (Isaiah). a 

Swa‘LLow. s, (from the verb,) The throat; 
voracity (Souéh). ; 

SWALLY, a town of Hindustan, in Gu- 
zerat, with a harbour, where ships receive and 
deliver their cargoes for the merchants of Surat, 
Jt is seated near the gulf of Cambay, 15 miles 
ee Surat. Lon. 72. 33 E. Lat. 21, 
10 N, — 
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 SWALWELL. SeeSmMEELWELL.: 

SWAM. The preterit of swim, 

SWAMMERDAM (John), a celebrated 
and Jearned natural philosopher, was the son 
of John James Swammerdam, an apothecary 
and famous naturalist of Amsterdam, and was 
born in 1637. His father intended him for 
the church, and with this view had- him in- 
structed in Latin and Greek ; but he, thinking 
himself unequal to so important a task, pre- 
vailed with his father to consent to his apply- 
ing himself: to physic. As he was kept at 


home till he should be properly qualified to en- 


gage in that study, he was frequently em ployed 
in cleaning his father’s curiosities, and putting 
every thing in its proper place, ‘This inspired 
our author with an early taste for natural his- 
tory; so that, not content with the survey of 
the curiosities his father had purchased, he 
soon began to make a collection of his own, 
which he compared with the accounts given of | 
them by the best writers, . When grown up, 
he seriously attended. to his anatomical and me- 


' dical studies; yet spent part of the day and the 


night in discovering, catching, and examining 
the flying insects proper to those times, not 
only in the province of Holland, but in those _ 
of Guelderland and Utrecht.—Thus initiated 
in natural history, he went to the university of 
Leyden in 1651; and in 1663 was admitted a 
candidate of physic in that university. His 
attention being now engaged by anatomy, he 
began to consider how the parts of the body 
prepared by dissection could be preserved, and 
kept in constant order for anatomical demon- 
stration; and herein he succeeded, as he had 
done before in his nice contrivances for dissect- 
ing and managing the minutest insects. Our 
author afterwards made a journey into France, 
where he spent some tine at Saumur, and 
where he became acquainted with several 
learned men. In 1067 he returned to Leyden, 
and took his degree of doctoF of physic. The 
next year the grand duke of Tuscany being in 
Holland in order to see the curiosities of the 
country, came to view those of our author and 
his father ; and on this oecasion Swammerdam 
made some anatomical dissections of insects in 
the presence of that prince, who was struck 
with admiration at our author’s great skill in 
managing them, especially at his proving that 
the future butterfly lay with all itg parts neatly 
folded up in a caterpillar, by actually removing 
the integuments that covered the former, and 
extricating and exhibiting all its parts, how- 
ever minute, with incredible ingenuity, by 

means of instruments of inconceivable fineness. 
On this occasion the duke offered our author 
12,000 florins for his share of the collection on 
condition of his remeving them himself into 
Tuscany, and coming to live at the court of 
Florence; but Swammerdam, who hated a 
court life, declined his highness’s proposal. In 
1663 he published a General History of Insects. 


About this time, his father began to take of- 


fence at his inconsiderately neglecting the prac- 
tice of physic, which might have supported 
him in affluence; and would neither supply 


fenny (Thomson). 
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him with money nor clothes. This reduced 
him to same difficulties. In 1675 he published 
his History of the Ephemeras; and his father 
dying the same year, left him a fortune suffi- 
cient for his support : but he did not long sur- 
vive him, for he died in 1682. Gaubius gave 
a translation of all his works from the original 
Dutch into Latin, from which they were trans- 
lated into English, in folio, in 1758. The 
celebrated Boerhaave wrote his life. 

SWAMP, s. (rpam, Saxon; swamp, Swe- 
dish ) A marsh; a bog; a fen. 

SWA'MPY.-a. (from swamp.) Boggy; 


SWAN, in ornithology. See Anas. 

SWANAGE, a village in Dorsetshire, seat- 
ed on a bay of the same name, in the English 
channel, four miles E.S.E. of Corfe Castle. 
It has a trade in herrings; also quarries of fine 
stone, of which many thousand tons are ship- 
ped here annually, See PURBECK, Isle of. 

SWANPAN, or Curnese ABACUS; an 
instrument for forming arithmetical operations, 
described by Du Halde in his History of China. 
Jt is composed of a small board, crossed with 
40 or 12 parallel rods or wires, each strung 
with ivory balls, which are so. divided by a pare 
tition in the middle, that two are on one side 
ef it, and five on the other. The two in the 
upper part stand each for five units, and each 


_of the five in the lower part for one, ‘In 


joining and separating these balls, they reckon 
much as we.do with counters; but, according 
to our author, more expeditiously than Euro- 
peans do even with ficures.’. This is hardly 
credible ; but if all the Chinese weights and 
measures be decimally divided, as by his very 
Jame description of the swanpan they would 


appear to be, it is easy to conceive how compu; 
tation thay be made by this instrument very . 


expeditiously. The instrument, too, may be 
so contrived as to suit any division of weights 
and measures, and in that form be useful to 


the blind; butas we have elsewhere given de- 


scriptions of superior instruments, for their 
accommodation (see BLIND), it is needless to 
offer in this place any improvement of the 
swanpan, 


SWANS EA ,a seaport and borough of Wales, 


“in Glamorganshire, governed by a portreeve, 


with a market on Wednesday and Saturday, an 
old castle, and two churches. Coal, iron, and 
limestone abound in its neighbourhood, of 
which great quantities are exported. , It has a 
considerable trade to Bristol, and great works 
for the smelting of copper and lead ore. Many 
ships have been built here, and it is resorted to 
for sea-bathing. ‘The number of inhabitants 
in 1801 was642!. Itis seated near the mouth 
of the Tawy, 32 miles S.W. of Brecknock, 
and 206 W. of London. Lon. 3. 56 W. Lat. 


51.37 N. . 
SWA‘NSKIN. s. A kind of soft flannel, 
jmitating for warmth the down of a swan. 
SWAP. ad. Hastily ; with hasty violence : 
as, he did it swap. A low word. 
To Swap. va. To exchange; to swop. 
~SWARD. s. (sward, Swedish.) 1. The 
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skin of bacon. 2. The surface of the ground: 
whence green sward, or green swerd (A. Phi- 


laps). 

SWARE. The preterit of swear. 

SWARM. s. (ppeapim, Saxon; swerm, 
Dutch.) 1. A great body or number of bees 
or other small animals (Dryden). 2. A mul- 
titude; a crowd (Shakspeare). 

Ty SWARM. v. n. (ppeayiman, Saxon 3 swere 
men, Dutch.) 1. To rise a3 bees in a body, 
and quit the hive (Dryden)... 2. To. appear in 
multitudes; to crowd; to throng (Milton). 3. 
To be crowded ; to-be.ovetrun ; to be thronged 
(Howel). 4. Yo breed multitudes (Milton). 

SWART. SwartuH. a. (swarts, Gothic ; 
rpeant, Saxon; swart, Dutch.) 1. Black ; 
darkly brown; tawny (Spenser). 2. Gloomy 3. 
malignant (Milion). ; 

To Swart. v. a. (from the noun.) To 
blacken ; to dusk (Brown). 

SW A’RTHILY. a. (from swarthy.) Black- 
ly ; duskily 5 tawnily. 

SWA/RTHINESS.. s. (from 
Darkness of complexion ; tawniness. 

SW A'RTHY. a. (See Swart.) Dark of 


complexion ; black; dusky ; tawny (Roscom- 


swarthy.) 


mon.) 
' SWARTZIA, in botany, a gekus of the 
class polyandria, order monogynia. Calyx 
four-leaved ;' petal one, lateral, flat; legume 
one-celled, two-valved ; seeds coated. Seven 
species, trees of the West Indies and America. 
SW ASH. s. (Acant word.) A figure, whose 
circumference is not round, but ovals and 
whose mouldings lie not at right angles, but 
oblique to the axis of the work (Mowon). 
Swasu. s. (from the verb.) [mpulse of wa- 
ter flowing with violence. i] 
To Swasu. v.n. To make a great clatter 
or noise: whence swashbuckler (Shakspeare). 
SWA/SHER. s. (from swash.) One who 
makes a show of valour or force: obsolete 
(Shakspeare). 
SWATCH. s. A swath: not in use (Tusa 


ser). : 

SWATH. s. (swade} Dutch.) 1. A line of 
grass cut down by the mower (Mortimer). 2. 
‘A continued quantity (Shats.). 3. A band ; a 
fillet (Addison). 

To SWATHE. ». a. To bind, as a child 
with bands aud rollers (Abboé). 

To SWAY. v. a. (schwehen, German, to 
move.) 1.'To wave in the hand; to move or 
wield any thing massy (Spenser). 2. To bias ; 
to direct to either side (Shakspeare). 3. To 

overn; to rule; to overpower ; to influence 
Dryden). 

To Sway. v.n. 1. To hang heavy ;. to be 
drawn by weight (Bacon). 2. To have weight ; 
to ave influence (Hooker). 3. ‘To bear rule ; 
to govern (Milton). ? 

Sway. s. (from the verb.) 1. The swing or 
sweep of a weapon (Milton). 2. Any thing 
moving with bulk.and power (Shakspeare). 3. 
Weight ; preponderation ; cast of the balance 
(Milt.). 4. Power ; rule ; dominion (Hook.). 
5, Influence; direction ; weight on some side 


(Dryden). 
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fo SWEAR. v. 2. preterit swore or sware; 

ne pass. sworn. (ypenian, Saxon; sweeren, 
Jatch.) 1. To obtest some superior power ; to 
utter an oath (Zickel). 2.To declare or pro- 
mise upon oath (Gen.). 3. To give evidence 
upon oath (Shaks.). 4, To obtest the: great 
naine profanely (Zvdlotson). 

To Swear.v.a.1. To put to an oath; to 
bind by an oath administered (Dryden). 2. To 
declare upon oath: as, he swore treason against 
his friend. 3.To obtest by an oath (Shak- 
speare). 

SWE’ARER. s. (from swear.) A wretch 
who obtests the great name wantonly and pros 
fanely (Swift). - 

SWEARING is an offence punishable by 
styeral statutes. thug stat. 6 and’7 Will. III. 
cap. 11. ordains, that if any person shall pro- 
fancly swear, if he is a labourer, servant, or 
common soldier, he shall forfeit 1s. to the poor, 
for the first offence, 2s, for the second, &c. : 
and any person not a servant, &c. forfeits 2s. 
for the first. offence; 4s. for the second, 6s. 
for the third, &c. to be levied by distress of 
goods, 

SWEAT, Sce Persprrariow, 

To Sweat. v. n, preterit swei, sweated ; 
participle pass. sweaten. (from the noun.) 1. 
T'o be moist on the body with heat or labour 
CCowley). 2. To toil; to labour; to drudge 
(aller). 3. To emit moisture (Mortimer), 

Lo SWEAT. v. a. 1, To emit as sweat (Dry- 
den). 2, To make to sweat. 

SWE’ATER. s. (from sweat.) One that 
sweats, or makes to sweat. 

SWEATING (Immense). 
DROSIS. 

SWEATING IRON, in the manage, a piece 
of a scythe, about a foot long, and of the 
breadth of about three or four fingers, very 
thin, and which cuts only with one 

hen the horse is very hot, and the grooms 
have a mind to take off the sweat, they take 
this in their two hands, and gently run the 
edge along the horse’s skin, commonly with 
the grain, or as the hair lies, with intent to 
Scrape off the sweat and dry the horse, 

_. SWEATING FORTHE TURF, a process per- 
formed to keep the wind of a horse in a state 
of excellence, and to prevent a superfluous ac- 
cumulation of fiesh. Horses in training are 
{in strict conformity with this intent) sweated 
at certain periods, or intervals, of six, seven, or 
eight days each ; which are brought nearer to, 
or delayed farther from each other, by the re- 
duced state of the animal sweated. The cere- 

mony ts performed in the morning, soon after 
the dawn of day, under an opinion, that the 
air is then more pure than at any other part of 
the twenty-four hours, ga iter 

The horse intended to be sweated is loaded 
with a profusion of sheets, quarter-pieces, and 
horse-eloths; the number and weight propore 
tioned to the quantity of perspirative matter it 
is intended he should loses when all this is 
completely adjusted in the stable, he is brought 
to the exercise ground, with alight or feather 
weight upon his back, where, after having been 


See Erpuy- 


side. . 
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walked time sufficient to afford ample Oppors » 


tunities of unloading the carcase by excremen- 
titious evacuation, he is permitted to start for 
a sweat of two, three, four, or five miles, ac- 
cording to his age, his strength, his state of 
flesh, and the kind of race (in respect to dis« 
tance) he is in training for; as well as the sort’ 
of course he js intended torun over. The horse 
begins ata very slow rate, and so continues till 
he has covered half the ground heis to go Overy 
when he has his speed moderately increased 
during the third quarter, advancing however by 
degrees, so that his fourth is ata rapidity very 
litle short of his rate in racing, 

Having ran his ground, and pulled up, he ig 
walked in hand fora few minutes, to give time 
(in the language of the turf} for the sweat to 
come out, which, when the cloths are taken 


off, follows in copiotis streams. At this mo- 


ment two assistants are ready with each a thin 
wooden instrument, called a scraper, made of 
oak or ash, in shape resembling half the blade 
ofa mowing scythe, (narrowed at the ends for 
the convenience of the hands,) and with this 
they scrape the sweat from the neck, back, 
sides, belly, and quarters, so Jong as the least 
moisture is observed to appear; after which 
the scrapers are exchanged for wisps.of soft 
straw, or separated haybands, until the body, 
and every part, is perfeetly clean and refreshed. 
The horse is then furnished with dry sheets, 
hood, &c, brought to the ground for the pur-. 
pose ; when being led home to the stable, he 
is supplied with the necessary quantity of soft 
water, a little warm, previous to undergoing a 
regular and complete dressing, ‘with greater 
nicety, than in the open air: when this is Sys 
tematically gone through, he has a farther mo- 
derate supply of water, which is most com- 
monly followed by a warm and comfortable 
mash ; after which the door is closed for a 
double period of the usual hours for going to 
stable when a horse has not been sweated ;.and 
although he undergoes the afternoon and even- 
ing routine of being fed, set fair, &c. he is 
neither stripped, or proceeds to exercise, any 
more on that day. ) 

SWEATING OF JOCKIES, in the turf veca- 
bulary, a ceremony which every jockey is un- 
der the necessity of going through when en- 


gaged to ride, and the horse is to carry less than , ~ 


his own natural weight. The means of re~ 
ducing themselves to the weight required are 
various, and depend upon the greater or lesser 
quantity they have to lose in a giventime. If 
they have but two or three pounds to lose, they 
will waste that in a single day’s abstinence, and 
a morning and evening’s walking: should four 
or five pounds be required, a gentle laxative, 
followed by two.or three days extra walking, 
with an additional waistcoat or two, will gene-~ 
rally carry the point: if more be necessary to 
be lost, it is sometimes a hazardous reduction, 
and great exertions are made to effect it: addi-« 
tional purgation, continued abstinence, in- 
creased perspiration, and almost perpetual ex 
ercise. Instances are numerous of jockies 
having undertaken to waste fourteen or sixteen 


: 
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sbi against the day of running; and this 

eing at uo great distance, they have, in addi- 
tion to the evacuations already described, sub- 
mitted their bodies to the fumes of a hot-bed ; 
and what is still more extraordinary, to be im- 
mersed in the stench aiid steain of a dunghill to 
effect their purpose ; which methods have of- 
ten been attended with the most fatal effects 
from the debility hereby produced. | 

SWEATY. a. (from sweat.) 1, Covered 
with sweat ; moist with ‘sweat (Milton). 2. 
Consisting of sweat (Swift). 3. Laborious ; 
toilsome { Prior). 

SWEDEN, a kingdom of Europe, extend- 
ing 1100 miles from N. to S., and 600 from E. 
to W.; bounded on the N. by Danish Lap- 
land, E. by Russia, S. by the gulf of Finland 
and the Baltic, and W. by the Sound, the Cate- 
gat and Norway. It is divided into five ge- 
neral parts ; Sweden Proper, Gothland, Nord- 
land, Lapland, and Finland ; and each of these 
is subdivided into provinces. Sweden Proper 
contains Upland, Sudermania,, Nericia, West- 
mania, and Dalecarlia. Gothland contains 
East Gothland, Smoland, West Gothland, 
Wermeland, Bahus, Dalia, Schonen, Hal- 


dand, Blekingen, and the isles of Gothland 


and Oeland. Nordland includes Gestricia, 
Helsingia, Medel padia, Jemptia, Angermania, 


| and West Bothnia. Swedish Lapland com- 


prises Uma, Pitha, Lula, Tornea, and Kemi: 
these have no towns, and take their names 
from rivers that rise near the borders of Nor- 
way and flow into the gulfof Bothnia. Fin- 
land contains Finland Proper, East Bothnia, 
Tavesieland, Nyland, Savolax, and that part 
of Kymene and Carelia which Sweden has pre- 
served. The whole country is well watered 
by rivers (though not a single navigable one 
worth mentioning) numerous lakes, and inland 
pieces of water, on the banks of which the pa- 
laces and villas are usually built. At Stock- 
holm, spring and autumn are scarcely to be 
perceived ; for winter continues nine months, 
and summer during the remaining three. In 


winter the cold is excessive, and in summer 


the heat is considerable, the air being serene 
all that time. All the rocks are quite covered 
with flowers in the summer time, and the gar- 
dens have plenty of fruits. The trees are early 
in blossoming, the soil being fat and sulphure- 
ous ; but the fruitd have not so good a taste as 
in the more southern countries. The animals 


m " ° 
_ are horses, cows, hogs, goats, sheep, elks, rain- 


deer, bears, wolves, foxes, wild cats, and squir- 


_tels. The horses are so little and feeble, that 


seven are put to a travelling ¢arriage, four 


_- abreast in the first line, and three in the se- 


f 


; 
: 


F 


cond; buta lame or foundered horse is seldom 
to be seen, which isattributed, in a certain de~ 
Bree, to the manner of stabling them on per- 
orated boards without litter. Here are seve- 
ral sorts of fowls } and partridges, woodcocks, 


and falcons, in great plenty, It has rich silver, 


copper, and iron mines, and vast forests of tim- 

er trees. ‘The articles of export are boards, 
gunpowder, leather, iron, copper, tallow, skins, 
pitch, resin, and masts ; and it imports salt, 


aa 
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brandy, wine, linen cloth, stuffs, tobacco, sue 
gar, spice, and paper. The inhabitants are of 
a robust constitution, and able to sustain the 
hardest labour. They are more polished than 
formerly ; and have several public schools and 
colleges, where the arts and sciences are taught. 
Their houses are generally of wood, with ver 
little art in their construction. The roofs, in 
many places, are covered with turf, on which 
their goats often feed. The form of the Swe- 
dish government has frequently varied. Be- 
fore the accession of Gustavus I, it was an 
elective monarchy. By the union of Calmar, 
in 1397, it was stipulated that the same mo- 
narch should rule over Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway; and hence Sweden became a mere 
tributary kingdom to Denmark. From this 
state of subjection to a tyrannical foreign yoke 
it was rescued by Gustavus Vasa, on whom the 
Swedes, in 1523, conferred the sovereignty, 
and made the crown hereditary in his male 
issue, He was entrusted with great preroga- 
tives; and these were augmented by Gulavas 
Adolphus, the right of succession being ex- 
tended, at the same time, to the female line. 
In the minority of his daughter Christina, the 
regal powers were greatly circumscribed, and 
the nobles acquired such an exorbitant autho. 
rity, as gave great umbrage to the clergy, citi- 
‘zens, and peasants. ‘This proved a favourable 
opportunity for Charles XI. to obtain from the 
states a formal cession of absolute sovereignty, 
which quietly devolved upon his son Charles 
XII. Upon the death of the latter, the Swedes 
conferred the crown upon Ulrica Eleanora, 
his youngest sister; stipulating, at the same 
time, great limits to the prerogative. Ulrica 
resigned the crown to her consort Frederic I. 
From this period, the Swedish monarch was: 
the most limited onein Europe, till 1772,when 
Gustavus III. effected a revolution, by which 
he regained the most essential royal preroga- 
tives, without, however, being an absolute mo- 
narch. He was assassinated in 1792, leaving 
his son Gustavus Adolphus a minor, who at-. 
tained his majority in 1796. Sweden, like 
most other countries on the continent, has been 
exposed to the baneful effect of French influ- 
ence ; in consequence of which the king ab- 
dicated the throne, and fled to England. . The 
government is now in the hands of a French 
usurper. ‘The established religion is the Lu- 
theran, and they haye one archbishop, and 
thirteen bishops. ‘The capital is Stockholm. 

SWEDEN PROPER, one of the five grand di- 
visions of Sweden, bounded on the S. by Goth- 
land, W. by Norway, N. by Nordland, and E. 
by the Baltic sea. It comprehends five pro- 
‘vinees, and Stockholm, the capital of all 
Sweden. 

SWEDENBORGIANS, the followers of 
Emanuel Swedenborg, a Swedish nobleman, 
who was born at Stockholm in 1689, and died 
in London, 1772. He professed himself to be 
the founder (under the. Lord) of the New Je- 
rusalem church, alluding to. the New Jerusa- 
lem spoken of in the book of the. Revelation 
of St. John. His tenets, although peculiarly 
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distinct from every other system of divinity in 
christendom, are nevertheless drawn by him 
from the Holy Scriptures, and supported by 
nunberless quotations from them, He asserts, 
that in the year 1743, the Lord manifested 
himself to him in a personal appearance ; an 
at the same time opened his spiritual eyes, so 
that he was enabled constantly to see and con- 
verse with spirits and angels. From that time 
he began to print and publish various wonder: 
ful things, which, he says, were revealed to 
him, relating to heaven and hell, the state of 
men after death, the worship of God, the spi- 
ritual sense ef the scriptures, the yarious earths 
in the universe, and their inhabitants, with 
many other extraordinary particulars, the know- 
ledge of which was, perhaps, never pretended 
to by any other writer, before or since his time. 
He denies a Trinity of persons in the God- 
head, but. contends for a divine Trinity in the 
single person of Jesus Christ alone, consisting 
of a Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, just hke the 
human Trinity in every individual man, of 
soul, body, and proceeding operation: and he 
asserts, that as the latter Trinity constitutes one 
man, so the former Trinity constitutes one Je- 
hovah God, who is at once the Creator, Ree 
deemer, and Regenerator. On this and other 
subjects, Dr. Priestley addressed letters to the 
members of the New Jerusalem church, to 
which several replies were made, and particu- 
larly one by Mr. R. Hindmarsh, a printer. 
' Baron Swedenborg further maintains, that 
the sacred scripture contains three distinct 
senses, called celestial, spiritual, and natural, 
which are united by correspondencies ; and 
that in each sense it is divine truth, accommo- 
dated respectively to the angels of the three 
heavens, and also to men on earth. This 
science of correspondencies (it is said) has been 
lost for some thousands of years, viz. ever since 
the time of Job, but is now revived by Ema- 
nuel Swedenborg, who uses it as a key to the 
spiritual or internal sense of the sacred scrip- 
ture, every page of which, he says, is written 
by correspondencies, that is, by such things in 
the natural world as correspond unto and sig- 
nify things in the spiritual world, He denies 
the doctrine of atonement, or vicarious sacri- 
fice, together with the doctrines of predestina- 
tion, unconditional election, apuhconee by 
faith alone, the resurrection of the material 
body, &c. and in opposition thereto maintains, 
that man is possessed of free-will in spiritual 
things; that salvation is not attainable without 
repentance, that is, abstaining from evils be- 
cause they are sins against God, and living a 
life of charity and faith, according to the com- 
mandments; that man, immediately on his 
decease, rises again in a spiritual body, which 
was inclosed in his. material body, and that in 
this spiritual body he lives as a man to eternity, 

either in heaven or in hell, according to the 
" quality of his past life. : 

It is further maintained by Swedenborg and 

“his followers, that all those passages in the sa- 
_ ered scripture which are generally supposed to 
signify the destruction of the world by fire, &c. 
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commonly called the last judgment, must be 
understood according to the above-mentioned 
science of correspondencies, which teaches, 
that by the end of the world, or consummation 
of the age, is not signified the destruction of the 
world, but the destructian or enc of the present 
Christian church, both among Roman Catho- 
lics and Protestants of every description or de- 
nomination ; and that this last judgment actu- 
ally took place in the spiritual world in the 
year 1757 ; from which era is dated the second 
adyent of the Lord, and the commencement of 
a new Christian church, which, they say, is 
meant by the mew heaven and new earth in the 
Revelation, and the New Jerusalem thence de- 
scending. © 

Such are the general outlines of baron Swe- 
denborg’s principal doctrines, collected from 
his voluminous writings. His followers are 
numerous in England, Germany, Sweden, &c, 
and also in America. ‘They use a liturgy, and 
jnstrumental as well as voeal music, in their 
public worship, ‘There wasa society established 
in London, in 1810, for printing and publish- 
ing the writings of baron Swedenborg, Their 
office is at hi? Nopropehige ttre: Queen-square, 
where they sell translations of all Swedenborg’s 
theological works. We beg to acknowledge the 
receipt of two of their publications, viz. The 
Life of.Swedenborg, with the Eulogium of M. 
Sandel, delivered in the great hall of the Stock- 
holm house of nobles, and The Doctrine of 
New Jerusalem respecting the Lord. ‘They 
did not arrive: early enough for us to do more 
than make this general reference. 

ToSWEEP. v. a. pret. and part. pass, swept. 
(rpapan, Sax.) 1. To driveaway with a besom, 
2. To clean with a besom (Luke). 3. To 
catry with pomp (Shakspeare). 4. To drive or 
carry off with celerity and violence (fenton). 
5. To pass over with celerity and force. 6. To 
rub over (Dryden). 7. To strike with a long 
stroke (Pope).. 

To SwEEP. v. n. 1. To pass with violence, 
tumult, or swiftness (Dryden). 2. To pass 
with pomp; to pass with an equal motion — 
(Shakspeare). 3, To move with a long reach 
(Dryden). oy st 

Sweep. s. (from the verb.) 1. The act of 
sweeping. 2. The compass of any violent or 
continued matien (Phiiips). 3. Violent and 
general destruction (Graunt). 4. Direction of 
any motion not rectilinear (Sharp). ; 

SWEEPER. s.. (from sweep.) One that 
sweeps. _ We 

SWEEPINGS. s. (from sweep.) That which — 
is swept away (Swift). 

SWEE’PNET. s. (sweep and net.) A net 
that takes in a great compass (Camden). 

SWEE'PSTAKE. s. (sweep and stake.) A 
man that wins all (Shakspeare). 

SWEE/PY. a. (from sweep.) Passing with 
great speed and violence over a great compass i 
at once (Dryden). ~ . 

’ SWEET. a. (ypete, Saxon ; soet, Dutch.) 
1. Pleasing to any Sense (Watts). 2. Luscious 
to the taste (Davies). 3. Fragrant to the smell 
(Gay). 4. Melodious to the ear (Waller). 5. 


~ 
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— (Roscommon). 


den). 
' 9. To grow upon the view (Shakspeare). 10. 
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Beautiful to the eye (Shakspeare). 6. Not 
salt (Bacon).. 7. Not sour (Bacon). 8. Mild; 
soft; gentle (Milton). 9. Grateful; pleasing 


(Dryden). 10. Not stale; not stinking: as, 
that meat is sweet. pat 
SWEET. s. 1. Sweetness; something pleas- 


ing (Locke). 2. A word of endearment (Shak- 
speare). 3. A perfume (Dryden). 

SWEE/TBREAD. s. The pancreas of the calf 
(Swift). 

SWEET APPLE, in botany. See ANNONA. 

SWEET BRIAR. SeeRosa. 

Sweet FLac. See Acorus. 

SWEET SULTAN. See CENTAUREA MOS- 
CHATA. : : 

SwEET GuM. See LiquipAMBaR. 

SWEET JOHNS. See Dianraus. | 

SWEET MAUDLIN, See ACHILLEA. 

SWEET PEA. See Laruyrus, 

SWEET ROOT. See GLYCIRRHIZA. 

SWEET RUST. See Acorus. 

SWEET sop, See ANNONA. 

SWEET WEED. 
PARIA. 

SWEET WILLIAM. See DIANTHUS. 

SWEET WILLOW. See Myrica. 

To SWEETEN. v. a. (from sweet.) 1. To 
make sweet (Swift). 2. To make mild or kind 
(South). 3. To make less painful (Addison). 
4. 'To palliate ; to reconcile (Z’Estrange). 5. 
Yo make grateful or pleasing (Ben Jonson). 6. 
To soften ; to make delicate (Dryden). 

ToSweke'TEN. ».n. To grow sweet (Bacon). 

SWEL’TENER. s. (from sweeten.) 1. One 
that palliates; one that represents things ten- 
derly (Swift), 2. That which contemperates 
acrimony (Temple). 

SWEE’THEART. s. (sweet and heart.) A 
lover or mistress (Shakspeare. Cleaveland). 

SWEE’TING. 5. (from sweet.) 1. A sweet 
luscious apple (Ascham). 2. A word.of en- 
dearment (Shafspeare). 

SWEER’TISH. a. (from sweet.) Somewhat 
sweet (loyer). 

SWEE’TLY. ad. (from sweet.) Ina sweet 
manner; with sweetness (Swift). 

SWEE/TMEAT. s. (sweeéand meat.) Deli- 


eacies made of fruits preserved with sugar 


» (Locke). 


SWEEL’TNESS. s. (from sweet.) The quality 
of being sweet in any of its senses ; fragrance ; 
melody; lusciousness ; deliciousness; agree- 
ableness; delightfulness; gentleness of man- 
ners ; mildness of aspect (Sidney. Swift). 

To SWELL, »v. n./participle pass. swollen. 
(Fpeilan, Saxon ; swellen, Dutch.) 1. To grow 
bigger; to grow turgid; to extend the parts 
(Dryden). 2. To tumefy by obstruction (Dry- 
den). 3, To beexasperated (Shakspeare).’ 4. 
To look big (Shakspeare). 5..To be turgid 
6. To protuberate ([sa2ah). 
7. To rise into arrogance; to be elated (Dry- 
8. To be inflated with anger (Psalms). 


Ji implies commonly a motion of something 


See CaAPRARIA and Sco-- 
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crease; to make tumid (Shakspeare). 
agerayate; to heighten (Adferbury). 
raise to arrogance (Clarendon). 

SWELL. s. (from the verb.) Extension of 
bulk (Shakspeare). 

SWE'LLING. s. (from swell.) 1.-Morbid 
tumour (Blackmore). 2. Protuberance ;. pro- 
minence (Newson). 3. Effort for a vent (Tat- 


ler). 

Fo SWELT, v.n. To break out in sweat 
(Spenser). 

To SWE'LTER. v. n. To be pained with 
heat (Chalkhil). . | 

To Sws/tTer. v. a. To parch, or dry up with 
heat (Bentley). . 

SWEL/TRY. a. (from swelter.) Suffocat- 
ing with heat. 

SWEPT. 
sweep. 

To SWERD. v. n. To breed a green, turf. 
See Swarp (Mortimer). . 

To SWERVE. v. n. (swerven, Saxon and 
Dutch.) 1. To wander; to rove (Dryden). 2. 
To deviate; to depart from rule, custom, or 
duty (Common Prayer). 3. To ply; to bend 
(Milton), 4. To climb on a narrow body 
(Dryden). 

SWIETENIA. Mahogany-tree. In bo- 
tany, a genus’ of the class decandria, order 
monogynia. Calyx five-leaved; petals five; 
nectary cylindrical, bearing the anthers in its 
mouth; capsule five-celled, woody ; seeds im- 
bricate, winged. ‘Three species, as follow: 

1.5. mahogoni, Common mahogany-tree. 
Leaves pinnate in about four pairs; leaflets 
ovate-lanceolate, equal at the base; panicles 
axillary. A native of the West Indies. In its 
native state a lofty and very branching tree, 
with a spreading, magnificent head; racemes 
subcorymbed, with about eight flowers in each, 
axillary, solitary, about two inches long; the 
flowers small, whitish ; capsule large, at times 
of the size of a child’s head, woody, ovate, 
smoke-colour. It is cultivated by sowing the 
seeds obtained from abroad in small pots filled 
with light sandy mould in’ the spring, and 
plunging them ina hot-bed. ‘The plant must 
afterwards be treated as belonging to the hot- 
house. 

‘The bark when dried has an astringent, bw- 
ter taste, more powerful than that of the Peru- 
vian bark, and has occasionally been employed 
for the same medicinal purposes, 

2, S. febrifuea. Leaves pinnate in about 
four pairs; leaflets elliptic-roundish, unequal 
at the base; panicle terminal, divaricate. 
This is a native of the East Indies, and its 
bark has also been advantageously employed 
as a febrifuge, whence its specific name. 

3.8. chloroxylon. Leaves pinnate in many 
pairs ; leaflets oblong, obtuse, narrower on one 
side; panicle terminal, spreading. A native 
of the East Indies. 

The mahogoni, which is the principal of 
these species, is a native of the warmest parts 
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The participle and preterit. of 


|» wrong (Addison). 
Ze SWELL. v. a. 1) To cause to rise or in- 


of America, and grows also in the island of 
Cuba, Jamaica, Hispaniola, and the Banama , 
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islands. It abounded formerly in the low 
Jands of Jainaica, but is now found only on 
high hills and places difficult of access. 

{t thrives in most soils, but varices in texture 
and grain according to the nature of the soil. 
On rocks it is of a smaller size, but very hard 
and weighty, of aclose grain, and beautifully 
shaded; while the produce of the low and 
richer lands is observed to be more light and 
porous, of a paler colour, and open grain; and 
that of mixed soils to hold a medium between 
both. 

The wood is generally hard, takes a 
polish, and is found to answer better than any 
other sort in all kinds of cabinet-ware. It is 
now universally esteemed, and sells at a good 
price. Itis.a very strong timber, and answers 
very well in beams, joists, plank, boards, and 
shingles ; and has been frequently put to those 
uses in Jamaica in former times. It is said to 


fine 


‘be used sometimes in ship-building; a pur- 


‘his mother, who resided at Leicester. 


pose for which it is remarkably adapted, if not 
too costly, being very durable, capable of re- 
sisting gun-shots, and burying the shots with- 
out splintering. 

SWIFT. a. (ppipz, Saxon.) 1. Moving far 
in a short time; quick; fleet; speedy ; nimble ; 
rapid (Bacon). 2. Ready; prompt (Milton). 

Swirt, s. The current of astream (Walton). 

Swrrft. s. (from the quickness of its flight.) 
A bird like a’ swallow; a martin. See Ht- 
RUNDO. 

Swirr (Jonathan), was born 30th Novem- 
ber 1767, in Ireland, descended of an English 
family. His father died before his birth, and 
left him with his mother and a sister in In- 
digent circumstances. At the age of six he 
went to Kilkenny school, and eight years after 
to Trinity college, Dublin. At the university 
he applicd himself more to history and poetry 
than to academical learning, so that after four 
years residence he was refused his first degree 
for insufficiency, and at last took it speciali 
gratia, in terms of reproach. This roused his 
attention, and for the seven next years of his 
life, he regularly studied eight hours a day. 
‘In 1688, his uncle was attacked by an illness, 
which deprived him of his speech ; and having 
thus lost a friertd he passed into England to visit 
Here 
he was introduced tosir William Temple, who 
had married a relation of Mrs. Swift, and in 
his company he continued about two years, 
and had frequent opportunities of seeing king 
William, who once oftered to make him cap- 
tain ofhorse. Swift’s thoughts, however, were 
bent to the church. He was admitted to his 
master’s degree at Oxford, ad eundem, 1692, 
and vafterwards assisted his friend sit William 
in revising his works; but though he enlarged 
his knowledge, he thought himself neglected, 
and in 1694 a separation took place. Swift 
soon after obtained. from Capel, the deputy of 
Treland, the prebend of Kilroot, in the diocese 
of Connor, worth 100]. a year, but soon re- 
turned to sir William Temple, who wished for 
his conversation by any sacrifice whatever ; 
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and for four years till his death, the greatest 


harmony ptevailed between them. On his 
friend’s death he inherited a legacy from him, 
and the right of his posthumous works, which 
he dedicated to thesking, in hopés of receiving 
some preferments, but he was disappointed, an 

soon after followed as chaplain lord Berkley, 


one of the justices of Ireland. Here again dis- 


appointment followed him; he had been pro- 
mised the deanery of Derry, but his patron 
gave it to some greater favourite, and presented 
him to the livings of Laracor and Rathbeggin. 
At Laracor he was first visited by the celebrat- 
ed Stella, daughter of W. Johnson, steward to 
sir William Temple, who inherited from him, 
for the services of her father, alegacy of 1000/. 
This lady, whom Swift had seen at the house 
of his former patron, came to Treland at his in- 
vitation, and as she was but 18 she was ac- 
companied. by Mrs. Dingley, 15 years older. 
These two ladies lived with Swift on terms of 
intimacy, but without scandal : in his absence 
they resided at the parsonage, but on his re- 
turn they removed to their Jodgings, and they 
never met but in the company of a third per- 
son. In 1701 he took his doctor’s degree, and 
after the death of king William, he came to 
England occasionally. He became acquainted 
with Harley, and the leading members of the 
ministry, and so gained their confidence, that 
he was considered as capable, not on of de- 
fending, but,almost of guiding the public mea- 
sures, Though thus courted, he did not re- 


ceive any preferment before 1713, when he 


was made dean of St. Patrick. A bishopric 
had been intended for him by the queen; but 
on the representation of Sharp, who declared | 
him to be a man whose christianity was ques- 
tionable, his name was passed by. Soon after 
he returned to England, to reconcile Harley 
and St. John, whose enmity seemed to threaten 
destruction to the ministry, but in vain. After 
the death of Anne, he had little connection 
with the leading men of England ; but, though 
unpopular in Ireland, his patriotism restored 
him to the public favour. When Wood ob- 
tained a patent to coin 180,000/. in copper, for 
Ireland, which, in enriching the projector, 
would have ruined the people, the dean op- 
posed the plan, and by the publication of his 
Drapier’s letters, he prevailed upon the public 
to reject the money. Thus successful, he be- 
came the oracle of Ireland, and nothing was - 
adopted either in Dublin or in the country, 
without previously knowing the sentiments of | 
the dean. The last period of his life was spent 
in retirement. In 1736 he lost his memory, 
and as his temper was_ naturally irascible, he 
grew violent, so that few of his friends visited 
him. In 1741 his infirmities were such that 
he was unfit for conversation, and the next — 
year he became delirious, and at times sunk into 
such insensibility, that for a whole year he 
never spoke. After short intervals of reason, 
he cradually declined, and at last died at the 
end of October 1745, aged 78, apparently with- 
out a pang. Among the singularities of this — 


protestant monarch to the throne. 
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extraordinary character, his conduct to Stella 
deserves reprobation, After an intimate friend- 
ship of more than 16 years, he in 1716 married 
her, but still no alteration took place in their 


mode of living, and she never resided in his. 


house except when fits of giddiness or deafness 
made her-presence necessary. He never ac- 
knowledged her as his wife, though she always 
resided at his table; and this cruel conduct at 
ast broke her heart. (See Jounson, Mrs.) 
But not only Stella experienced the coldness 
and cruelty of Swift. In his excursions in 
England, he became acquainted with Mrs. 
, Vanhomrigh, and her two daughters, with the 
eldest of whom he conversed frequently on 
literary subjects, From an occasional instruc- 
tor, he became in the eye of the lady an ob- 
ject of admiration and of love, and she at last 
ventured to propose marriage to him. He af- 
fected to ridicule her on her choice, but with- 
out a direct refusal, he indulged her hopes by 
the frequency of his correspondence. In 1714, 
this lady, better known under the name of 
Vanessa, passed into Ireland with her sister, 
and fixed her residence in his neighbourhood, 
and at last in 1717 she selieiead Harn not to 


_ trifle with her affections, but to declare whether 
_ he would accept or refuse her for a wife. The 


dean, who had hitherto sported with her feel- 
ings, wrote an answer to her letter, probably 
intimating his marriage, and delivered it with 
his own hands. Vanessa read it, and survived 
the shock only a few weeks; but before she 
expired, she altered her will, and left to the 
bishop of Cloyne and serjeant Marshall the 
property which she had designed for her cruel 
lover. The works of Swift evince great power. 
He wrote poems, which often possess elegance 
and beauty, but their humour is as often coarse 
and licentious. His political writings are ina 


fercible and argumentative style; and when - 


published they had a strong effect on the public 
opinion, and obtained for the author the ad- 
miration and applause of the great parliament- 
ary leaders of thetime. His Gulliver’s Travels, 
a satirical romance, and his Tale of a Tub, 


_ In which he ridiculed popery and -puritanism, 


“were very popular works, and arestill read with 
admiration.. In his political principles he was 
a tory, and ably defended the succession of a 
As the 
friend of Oxford, Pope, Addison, Congreve, 
Steele, Rowe, &c. he was universally respected 


_ for the importance which his opinion acquired 


in the public esteem, and wherever he appeared 
he.was courted and respected as a pleasing com- 
panion, and a man of information, Though 
a great humourist, and an excellent punster, 
he preserved delicacy in his conversatien, and 
was best pleased when ladies were present, as 
he observed that they would banish whatever 
was indecorous, profane, or vulgar. As anec- 
clesiastic he was.punctually exact ; but we have 


heard nothing of his fervour.or his zeal: asa — 
man of the world. he regarded wealth as the 


proof of independence, aud often made his 
Ay is subservient to his avarice. He left 
- for the endowment of an hospital for 
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idiots-and lunatics, in the city of Dublin. His 
works have been published in 14 vols. 4to. also 
in 25 vols. 8vo. &c, 

SWIFTLY. ad. (from swift.) Fleetly ; 
rapidly ; nimbly ; with celerity (Prior). 

SWI'FTNESS. s. (from swift.) Speed ; 
nimbleness; rapidity; quickness; velocity ; 
celerity (Denham). 

To SWIG. v. n. (swiga, Islandic.) To 
drink by large draughts.’ 

To SWILL. v. a. (ppilgan, Saxon.) 1. To 
drink luxuriously and grossly (Skakspeare). 2. 
To wash ; to drench (Philips). 3. To inebri- 
ate (Dryden). 

SwILt. s. (from the verb.) Drink luxuri- 
ously poured down (Mortimer). 

SWYVLLER. s. (from swill.) A luxurious 
drinker. 

To SWIM. v. n. preterit swam, swom, or 
swum. (rpimman, Sax. swemmen, Dutch.) 1. 
To float on the water; not to sink (Bacon). 
2. To move progressively in the water by the 
motion of the limbs (Knolles). 3. To be con- 
veyed by the stream (Dryden). 4. To glide 
along with a smooth or dizzy motion (Smath). 
5. To be dizzy; to be vertiginous (Dryden). 
6. To be floated (Addison). 7. To have 
abundance of any quality; to flow in any 
thing (Addison). i ae 

To Swim. .v. a. To pass by swimming 
(Dryden). 

Swim. s. (from the verb.) The bladder of 
fishes by which they are supported in the 
water (Grew). 

SWIMMER. s. (from swim.) 1. Oue who 
swims (Bacon). 2. The swimmer is situated 
in the fore legs of a horse, above the knees, 
and upon the inside, and almost upon the back 
parts of the hind legs, a little below the ham: ° 
this part is without hair, and resembles a piece 
of hard dry horn (Farrier’s Dicé.). | 

SWIMMING or FLOATING LEAF, in 
botany. Natans. Lying on the surface of the 
water. ) 

SWI/MMINGLY. ad. (from swimming.) 
Smoothly; without obstruction (Arbuthnot). 

SWINDLER, a word which has been lately 
adopted into the English language, derived 
from the German word schwindel, to cheat. 
Swindling has now beeome so common in se= 
veral of the great towns of this country, that it 
is unfortunately too well known to require any 
description. 

SWINDON, a town in Wiltshire, witha 
market on Monday, seated on the top of a hill, 
near a rich vale, 28 miles N. of Salisbury, and 
83 W. of London. Lon. 1.45 W. Lat. 51. 
30 N. 

SWINE. s. singular and plural. See Sus. 

SWINE-HERD, s. A keeper of hogs. 

SwINE-sTONE, in mineralogy, a genus of 
earths, comprising a great variety of the black — 
marbles in statuary use. See SUILLUS. 

To SWING. v. mn. (ppingan, Saxon.) 1. 
To wave to and fro hanging loosely (Gay). 
2. To fly backward and forward on a rope. 

To SWING. v. a. preterit swang, swung. 1. 
To make to play loosely on a string. 2. To 


SW 
whiil round in the air (Milton). 3. ‘To wave 
loosely: (Dryden). : 

Swine. s. (from the verbs) 1. Motion of 
_ any thing hanging loosely (Locke). 2. A line 
on which any thing hangs loose, 3. Influence 
or power of a body put in’ motion (Brown). 
4. Course; unrestrained liberty (Chapmun). 
5. Unrestrained tendency (Souwt/). 

To: SWINGE. v. a. (ppingan, Saxon.) 1s, 
To whip; to bastinade; to punish (SHak.). 
2. To move as a lash: not in use (Milion). 

SwinGe. s. (from the verb.) A sway; a 
sweep of any thing in motion (Waller). 

SWI/NGEBUCKLER. s. (swinge and buck- 
ler.) A: bully; a man who pretends 'to feats of 
arms (Shakspeare). 

SWINGER. s. (from swing.) -He who 
swings; a hurler. 

SWI/NGING. a. (from swinge.) Great; 
huge. A low word (L’ strange). | 

SWI'NGINGLY. ad. (from swinging.) 
Vastly; greatly (Swift). 

To SWVUNGLE. v. n.. (from swing.) 1. To. 
dangle; to wave hanging. 2. ‘To swing in 

leasure. : 

SWI/NISH. a. (from swine.)  Befitting 
swine; resembling swine; gross; brutal (Afi/- 
Eon). ; 

To SWINK. v.n. (;pincan, Saxon.) To 
labour; to toil; to drudge: obsolete (Spen- 
ser). 

To Swink. v..a. To overlabour (Milton). 

Swink. s. (ppine, Saxon.) Labour; toil; 
drudgery: obsolete (Spenser). 

SWINNA, a little island of Scotland, one 
of the Orkneys, situate to the N.K. of that 
called Mainland. Here are two whirlpools, 
that have been known to draw in boats\and 
light vessels, which are instantly swallowed 


Up. ; 

PSWISSERLAND, or SWITZERLAND, a 
country of Europe, bounded on the E. by 
Tyrol, on the W. by France, on the N. by 
Snabia, and on the S. by Savoy and Italy. It 
is 225 miles long and 83 broad, separated from 
the adjacent countries by high mountains, 
called the Alps. Swisserland is divided into 
13 cantons, exclusive of their allies; namely, 
Lucern, Uri, Schweitz, Underwalden, Zug, 
Friburg, and Soleure, which are catholics. 
The protestant cantons are Zuric, Bern, 
Basle, and Schaffhausen. Glarus aud Ap- 
penzel contain both religions. There are 
four passages over the Alps into Italy from 
Swisserland; the first of which is beyond the 
lake of Geneva over mount Cennis, which 
leads to Savoy; the second begins in the coun- 
try of the Grisons, and crosses Mount St. Ber- 
nard, leading to the valley of Aousta, which 
belongs to Piedmont; the third begins in the 
country of the Grisons, crosses Mount Simple- 
berg, and leads to the duchy of Milan; the 
fourth crosses Mount. St. Gothard, and the 
bailiwics of Italy, and terminates in the Mi- 
lanese.. ‘The principal lakes are those of Con-. 
stance, Geneva, Lucern, Zuric, and Neucha- 
tel, The most considerable rivers are the Rhine, 


Rhone, Aar, Arve, Reuss, and Jan. The - 
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chief richés of Swisserland consist of excellent 


pastures in which many cattle are bred and © 


fattened, and the goats, and chamois, feed on 
the mountains, and in the woods. The men 


aré all strong and robust; for which reason 


they are preferred by several nations for the 
military service. ‘The womer are tolerably 
handsome, have many good qualities, and are 
in gerieral very industrious. ‘lhe peasants re- 
tain their old manner of dress, and are content 
to live upon milk, butter, and cheese; and 
there are some of the mountaineers who never 
have any bread. 
France having excited disputes and disturb- 
ances in Swisserland, the French entered the 
country ; and, after defeating the troops and 
peasants, who opposed them, in several battles, 
they abolished the constitutions of the princi- 
nal cantons, and erected what was termed the 
eptioare republic, with a form of government 
like that of France, composed of a legislative 
body, consisting of two councils and a directory. 


On the recommencement of the war with the 


emperor of Germany in 1799, the archduke 


In 1797, the partisans of . 


Charles entered Swisserland, defeated. the’ 


French, and made himself master of Schaff- 
hausen and Zuric; but at the close of the 
campaign, he was obliged to evacuate the 
country, which is at present in a very ex- 
hausted and impoverished state. ‘The first 
consul of France presented the Swiss with’ a 
constitution for their acceptance in: 1802, whicly 
they rejected. En 1803 he presented to ther 
another, which they accepted. By this con- 
stitution the country is divided into 19 can- 
tons; of which the general government is by 
a diet, composed of a member from each can- 
ton. 
Friburg, Bern, Soleure, Basil, Zurich, and 
Lucern, in rotation; and the president is styled 
landamman of Swisserland. 
SWITCH. s. A small flexible twig (4dd.). 
To Swircu. v. a. (from the noun.) To 
lash; to jerk (Chapman). 
SWI/VEL. s. Something fixed in another 
body so as to turn round in it, 
SWIVEL-CANNON, is a small piece of ar- 


tillery belonging to a ship of war, which car- 


This dict assembles annually in June at» 


ries a shot of half a pound, andis fixed ina © 


socket on the top of the ship’s side, stern, oF 
how, and also in her tops. The trunnions of 
this piece are contained in a sort of iron crotch, 
of which the lower end terminates in a cylin- 
drical pivot resting in the socket, so as to sup- 


‘port the weight of the cannon. The socket is 


bored in a strong piece of oak, reinforced with 


iron hoops, in order to enable it to sustain the 


recoil. By means of this frame, which is 
called the swivel, and an iron handle on its 
cascable, the gun may be directed by the hand 
to any object, it is therefore very necessary m 
the tops, particularly when loaded with -mus- 
ket-balls, to fire down on the upper decks of 
the adversary in action. 


% 


SWO'BBER. s. (See Swapper.) 1. A 


sweeper of the deck (Dryden). 2. Foor pri- 
vileged cards that are cit 
1 


betting at the game of whist (Swift). 


incidentally used in. 


, 


“% 


§ 


* 


across the chest. 
_ Officer is on the flank of his company, &c. 
. the hilt is close to the right thigh, and the 


+s inclining forward ; and in the charge, the hand 


a WO 
» SWO'LLEN. Swoun. The participle pass. 
of swell. 
SWOM. The preterit of swim. r 
To SWOON. v. n. (appunan, Saxon.) To 
“suffer a suspension of thought and sensation ; 


_ to faint (Prior). 


’ Swogn.s. (fromthe verb.) A lypothymy; 
a fainting fit. | 

To SWOOP, v. a. (I suppose formed from 
the sound.) 1. Yo seize by falling at once as 
a hawk upon his prey (Dryden). @: To prey 
upon; tocatch up (Glanville). 

Swoop. s. (from the verb.) Fall of a bird 
of prey upon his quarry (Z’ Estrange). 

Lo SWOP. v. a. ‘To change; to exchange 
thing for another. A low word (Dry- 

en), 

SWORD. s. (ypeopiv, Sax. sweerd, Dutch.) 
1. A weapon used either in cutting or thrust- 
ing ; the usual weapon ef fights hand to hand 
(Broome). 2. Destruction by war (Deut.). 
3. Vengeance of justice (Dryden). 4. Em- 


 blem of authority (Hudibras). 


SWORD OF STATE, which is borne before 


the king, lords, and governors of counties, - 
- cities, or boroughs, &e. 
_ king, it. ought to be carried upright; the hilt 
' as low as the bearer’s waist, the blade up be- 


For or before the 


tween his eyes. For or before a duke, the 
blade must decline from the head, and carried 
between the neck and the right shoulder. For 
or before an earl, the blade is to be carried be- 
tween the point of the shoulder and the elbow: 


and for or before a baron, the blade is to be: 
borne in the bend of the arm. This ceremo-’ 


nial form: no ‘less denotes the dignity of a go- 
yernor than the coronet set on his coat of 
arms. et 

-Sworp (Broad). An original weapon of 


Scotland: it is sometimes called a back sword, 
as having but one edge: it is basket-handled, ° 


_and three feet two inches Jong. 


Sworp (Regulation). The sword which is’ 


worn by British officers may be properly called 
along cut-and-thrust. It is a manifest imita~ 
tion of the Austrian sword, and has been lately 


introduced. Itis not, however, so conveniently 


used by us as it is by the Austrians. The latter 
have it girted round their waists, so that it 


_ hangs without any embarrassment to the wearer 
close to the left hip or thigh; whereas with us, 


itis suspended in an awkward diagonal mannex 
from a cross belt over the loins. 
Sworp (Position of), at open order. When 
an officer stands or marches in front of his com- 
pany, &c. the position of the sword is diagonal 
At close order, or when the 


blade in the hollow of the right shoulder. 
When mounted, he carries it diagonally across 
the bridle-hand. 

- When troops or- squadrons ‘of cavalry ad- 


_ Vance, in the walk, the sword is carried with 


the blade resting on the right arm; in the trot 
and gallop, the right hand must be steadied on 
the right thigh, the point of the sword rather 


SYD 
is lifted, and the sword is carried rather for> 
ward, and crossways in front of thé head, with 
the edge outwards. 

SWORD-FISH, in ichthyology. 
PHIAS. 

SWORD-SHAPED, in hotany. See Ensr- 
FORM. 
SWO’RDED. a. (from sword.) Girt with 
a sword (Milton). 

SWO’/RDER,s. (from sword.) A cut-throat; 
a soldier; in contempt (Shakspeare). ' 

SWO/RDKNOT. s. (sword and knot.) 
Riband tied to the hilt of the sword (Pope). 

SWO’/RDLAW. s. Violence; the law by 
which all is yielded to the stronger (Milton). 

SWO/RDMAN. s. (sword and man.) Sol« 
dier; fighting man (Shakspeare).’ 

SWOIRDPLAYER. s. (sword and play.) 
G'.diator ; fencer (Hakewill). : 

SWO/RE. The preterit of swear. 

SWORN. The participle passive of swear. 

SWUM. The pret. and part. pass. of swim, 

SWUNG, The pret. and part. pass. of ' 
swing. 

SYR. a. (properly 2b; sib, Sax.}- Related 
by bload (Spensery. | 

SYBARIS, a river of Lucania in Italy,‘ 
whose waters were said to-render men more 
robust, There was a town of the same name 
on its banks, which in its most flourishing 
situation had the command of 25 towns, aad 
could send an army of three hundred thousand . 
men into the field. Ina more recent age, the 
inhabitants became ‘so effeminate, that the - 
word Sybarite became proverbial to intimate a 
man devoted to pleasure. ‘Sybaris was de- 
stroyed no less than five times, and always ree » 

aired. 

SYCAMORE TREE. See Acer. 

SYCAMORE FIG. See Ficus. 

SY’COPHANT. 5. (cuscpayIng.) A tale. 
bearer; .a makebate; a malicious parasite 
(South). ; . 

To SY’COPHANT. v. n.° (cvnspevlew.) To play 
the syccphant (Gov. of the Tongue). - ~ 
SYCOPHA/NTIC. a. (from sycophant.) 

Talebearing ; mischievously officious, 

To SY’COPH ANTISE. Vv. n. (cunopayrinos 3 
from sycophant.) To play the talebearer. 

SYDENHAM (Dr. Thomas), an excellent 
English physician, was the son of William 
Sydenham of Winford Eagle in Dorsetshire, » 
and was born there about the year 1624. He 


‘See Xr 


‘ studied at Magdalen-hall, Oxford; but left that 


university when Oxford was garrisoned for king 
Charles J. and went to London : where, be- 
coming acquainted with Dr. Thomas Cox, an 
eminent physician, that gentleman persuaded 
him to apply himself to the study of physic ; 


accordingly, after the garrison was delivered up 


to the parliament, he retired again to Magda- 
len-hall, entered on the study of medicine, and 
in 1648 was created bachelor of physic. Soon > 
after, he was made a fellow of All-Souls col- 
lege, and continued there sevéral years: when, 
leaving the university, he settled at West- 


‘minster, became doctor of his faculty at Cam- 


bridges grew famous for his practice; and was. 


SaxyeL 

the chief physician in London from the year 
1660 to 1670; at which period he began to 
be disabled by the gout. He died in 1689. 
His works are highly esteemed both at home 
and abroad. He was famous for his cool regi- 
men in the small-pox; for giving the bark 
after the paroxysm in agues; and for his use 
of landanum. -He regulated his practice more 
by his own observations and inquiries than by 
the method either of his predecessors or con- 
tem poraries. 

SYDNEIA. Sydney or Sidney earth. In mi- 
neralogy, a species of barytes of the class earths, 
order ponderous. Consisting of barytes or ponder- 
ous earth, alumina, fine sand, and some colour- 
less mica: soluble in heated muriatic acid only ; 
the solution not crystallizing, but becoming a 
butyraceous and deliquescent mass; melts in 
a heat of 15 degrees of Wedgewood. Found 
in Sydney Cove in New South Wales, white, 
with sometimes a few black particles resem- 
bling black lead; the butyraceous mass from 
the solution is pale yellow, and not corrosive. 

SYDNEY BAY, a bay on the S. side of 
Norfolk Island, in the Pacific Ocean, formed 
by Point Hunter and Point Ross, which are 
near two miles. asunder. Here is a settlement 
of convicts, from England.\ Lon. 168. 12 E. 
Lat. 29. 45. 

SypNney Cove, the town or settlement of 
convicts, founded at Port Jackson, in New S. 
Wales, in 1788. The ground about it was 
then covered by a thick forest ; but, in 1790, 
some good buildings had been erected, and 
greatest part of the civil and military officers 
were comfortably lodged. The governor’s 
house is built of stone, and has a very good ap- 
pearance, being 70 feet in front. ‘The lieute- 
nant-governor’s house is of brick, as are also 
those belonging to the judge and the commis- 
sary. The rest of the houses are built with 
logs and plastered, and all the roofs are either 
covered by shingles, or thatched. Lon. 151. 
2g E. Lat. 33. 50S. 

SYENA, in botany, a genus of the class 
triandtia, order monogynia. Calyx three- 


leaved ; petals three; anthers oblong ; capsule. 


one-celled, three-valved. One species only, a 
native of Guiana: a minute plant growing in 
its rivers, with decumbent stem, capillary, 


whorled leaves ; axillary, solitary, white, pe-. 


duncled flowers, 

SYENE, a town of Thebais, on the extre- 
mities of Egypt. Juvenal, the poet, was ba- 
nished there on pretence of commanding a 

retdrian cohort stationed in the neighbour- 

ood. Lt was famous for its quarries of marble, 

SYLLA (L., Cornelius), a celebrated Roman 
of anoble family. He first entered the army 
wander the great Marius, whom he accom- 
panied in Numidia, in the capacity of questor. 
He left him, and carried arms under Catulus, 
Some time after, he was appointed by the 
Roman senate to place Ariobarzanes on the 
throne of Cappadocia, against the views and 
interest of Mithridates, king of Pontus, This 


SY. L 


king of Parthia, to treat of an alliance with the 
Romans. Having been opposed by Marius in 
his wishes to take the administration of the 
Mithridatic war as consul, after subduing the 
Marsi, he entered Rome, sword in, handy 
slaughtered all his enemies, set a price upon 
the head of Marius, put. to death the tribune 
Sulpitius, and marched towards Asia. When 
he reached the coast of Peloponnesus, he was 
delayed by the siege of Athens, and of the 
Pireus. ie made no scruple to take the riches 
of the temples of the gods, to bribe his soldiers, 


and render them devoted to his service. . His 


boldness succeeded, the Pirzeus surrendered ; 
and as if struck with reverence at the beautiful 
porticoes where the philosophic followers of. 
Socrates and Plato had often disputed, he spared 
the city of Athens, which he had. devoted 
to destruction, and forgave the living+for the 
sake of the dead. Two celebrated battles, at 
Cheronea and Orchomenos,. rendered -him 
master of Greece. He crossed the Hellespont, 
and attacked Mithridites in the very heart of: 
his kingdom. The monarch made proposals. 
of peace, Sylla accepted them, and returned to 
Rome to dispute with his rival the sovereignty: 
of the republic with a victorious army. Mu- » 
rena was left at the head of the Reman forces 
in Asia, and Sylla hastened to Italy: Notwith- 
standing the alarming accounts he had heard > 
on the way of the strength and success of his 
rivals, he was not in the least discouraged, but 
artfully proposing terms of accommodation to 
his adversaries, he secretly strengthened him- 
self, and saw his armies daily increase, by the 
revolt of soldiers whom his bribes or promises 
had corrupted. Pompey embraced his. cause, ' 
and marched to his camp with three legions; 
Soon after he appeared i the field with advan- 
tage; the confidence of Marius decayed with 
his power, and Sylla entered Rome like a tyrant 
and aconqueror. The streets were daily filled . 
with dead bodies, and 7000 citizens, to whom 
the conqueror had promised pardon, were sud- 
denly massacred in the circus. ‘The senate, at 
that time assembled in the temple of Bellona, 
heard the shrieks of their dying countrymen ; - 
and when they enguired into the cause of it, 
Sylla coolly replied, ‘* They are only a few 
rebels whom I have ordered to be chastised.” 
No jess then 4700 of the most powerful and 
opulent were slain, and Sylla wished the Ro- 
mans to forget his cruelties in aspiring to the? 
title of perpetual dictator. In this capacity he 
made new laws, abrogated such as were inimi- 
cal to his views, and changed every regulation 
where his ambition was obstructed. After he 
had finished whatever the most absolute sove= / 
reign may do, from his own will and authority, 
Sylla abdicated the dictatorial power, and re- 
tired to.a solitary retreat at Puteoli, where he’ 
spent the rest of his days. His intemperance ~ 
hastened his end, his blood was corrupted, and 


an imposthume was bred in his bowels. He ~ 


at last died in the greatest torments of the lousy» 
disease, about 78 years before Christ, in the» 


60th year of his age; and it has been observed, — 


he easily effected, and before he quitted Asia I 
that like Marius, on his death-bed,. he wished — 


he received in his camp ambassadors from the 


- . Jus. 
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- to drown the stings of conscience and remorse 
by being in a continual state of intoxication. 
The character of Sylla is that ofan ambitious, 
dissimulating,credulous, tyrannical, debauched, 
and resolute commander. He was revengeful 
in the highest degree, and the sirname of Felix, 
_ or the fortunate, which he assumed, showed 
that he was more indebted to fortune than to 
valour for the great fame he had acquired. He 
patronised the arts and sciences; he brought 
from Asia the extensive library of Apellicon, 
the peripatetic philosopher, in which were the 
works of Aristotle and Theophrastus ; and he 
himself composed 22 books of memoirs con- 
cerning himself. 

SYLLA’BICAL, Sytua‘sic. a. (sylla- 
bique, Fr. from syllable.) Relating to syllables ; 
consisting of syllables, 

SYLLA/BICALLY. ad. (from syllalieal.) 
In a syllabical manner. 

SY’/LLABLE. s. (evane6n.) 1. As much of 
‘a word as is uttered by the help of one vowel, 
or one articulation (Shakspeare). 2. Any thing 
proverbially concise (Swift). 

The longest syllable in the English language 
_is the word strength. 

To Sy’/LLABLE. v. a. (fromthe noun.) To 
utter; to pronounce: not in use (Milton). 


SY’LLABUB.s. (tightly SiLLaBUB, which 


~ see.) Milk and acids (Beaumont). 


: SY’LLABUS. s. (currabos.) An abstract ; 
a compendium containing the heads of a dis- 
- course. 

SY’/LLOGISM. s. (cvarroyiejer¢.) An argu- 
ment composed of three propositions; as, every 
man thinks; Peter is a man, therefore Peter 
thinks. See Loetc. : 

SYLLOGI/STICAL. Sy Ltoer’sTic. a. 
(curroyicinos.) Relating to a syllogism; con- 
sisting of a syllogism (Watts). 

SYLLOGI/STICALLY. ad. (from sylio- 
gistical.) In the form of a syllogism (Locke). 

To SY’LLOGIZE. v. n. (curmsySev.) To 
reason by syllogism (Watts). ; 

SYLPHIUM. Asafsetida is so termed by 
by some writers. See ASAFZETIDA. . 

SY’LVAN. a. (better siluan.) Woody; 
shady ; relating to woods (Milton). . 

Sy’LV AN. s. (sylvain, Fr.) A wood god, or 
satyr. See SILVANUS, 

SYLVANITE, in mineralogy. See Tex- 
LURIUM. é 

SYLVIA, or Intra; the mother of Romu- 
See RHEA. . 

SYLVIUS, a son of Aineas by Lavinia, 
from whom afterwards all the kings of Alba 
were called Sylvii. 

SY’MBOL, s. (symbole, Fr. cupboro.) 1. 
An abstract; a compendium; a comprehensive 
form (Baker). 2. A type; that which com- 
prehenis in its figure a representation of some- 

thing else (Addison). 

SYMBO'LICAL. a. (symbolique, Fr. cups 
-Gcduxoe.) Representative; typical; expressing 
__ bysigns; comprehending something more than 
_  aself (Taylor). + | 
_ SYMBO’LICALLY.ad. (from symbolical.) 
Typically; by representation (Brewn). 

VOL. XI. 
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SYMBOLIZA’TION.s. (from symbolize.) 
The act of symbolizing; representation; re- 
semblance (Brown). 

To SY’MBOLIZE. v. n. (symboltser, Fr.) 
To have something in common with another 
by representative qualities (South). 

‘0 SY‘MBOLIZE, v. a. ‘To make represen- 
tative of something (Brown). 

“SYMBLEPHARUM. (cupSrsperpoy, from 
cuy, with, and frspagoy, the eyelid.) A concre- 
tion of the eyelid to the globe of the eye; also — 
a concretion of the palpebre with the eye. 
This chiefly happens in the superior, but very 
rarely in the inferior palpebra. 

The causes of this concretion are a bad con- 
formation of the parts, or from ulcers of) the 
cornea, the membrana conjunctiva, or internal 
superficies of the palpebra, or imprudent scari- 
fications, or burns, especially if the eye remains 
long closed. 

There are two species, the partial or total ; 
in the former the adhesion is partial, in the 
latter, the membrana conjunctiva and cornea 
are concreted together. 


SYMMETRIAN.s. (from symmetry.) One 


eminently studious of proportion (Sidney). 


SYMMETRICAL. a. (from symmetry.) 
Proportionate ; having parts well adapted to 
each other. : 

SY’'MMETRIST. s. (from symmetry.) One 
very studious or observant of proportion (/ot- 


ton). :' 

SYMMETRY. s. (symmetrie, Fr. ovy and 
wergov.) Adaptation of parts to each other; pro- 
portion ; harmony; agreement of one part to 
another (Dryden). 2 

SYMPASM. SympasMA. (from cupraows 
to sprinkle over.) An aspersion or sprinkling, as 
of cold water over the body in the case of scar- 
Jatina and other typhoid fevers. 

SYMPATHE’TICAL. Symparue’TIc.a. 
(sympathetique, Fr.) Having mutual sensa- 
tion ; being affected by what happens to the 
other; feeling in consequence of what another 
feels (Roscommon). 

SYMPATHETIC NERVE. | Intercostal 
nerve, See INTERCOSTAL. ; 

SYMPATHE’TICALLY. ad. (from sym- 
pathetic.) With sympathy ; in consequence of 
sympathy. ° | : 

To SY'MPATHIZE. v. n. (sympathiser, 
Fr. from sympathy.) To feel with another; to 
feel in consequence of what another feels; to 
feel mutually (Locke). 

SY’MPATHY.s. (sympathie, Fr. cupmafere.) 
Fellow-feeling ; mutual sensibility ; the qua- 
lity of being affected by the affection of another 
(South). . oe 

SyMPATHY. (Zuatabae, from cvpnmacyw, to . 
suffer together, to sympathise.) All the body 
is sympathetically connected together, and de- 
pendent, the one part upon the rest, constitut- 
ing a general sympathy. But sometimes we 
find particular parts more intimately dependent | 
upon each other than upon the rest of the 
body, constituting a particular sympathy. Ac- 
tion cannot be greatly increased in any one 
organ, without being diminished iP some other; 


SY: Mat ae: 


but éertain parts are more apt to be affected by 
the derangement of particular organs than 
others ; and it was the observance of this fact 
which gave foundation to the old and well 
known doctrine of sympathy, which was said 
to proceed, twm ob communionem et similitudi- 
nem generis, tum ob viciniam. It may be 
thought that this position of action being di- 
minished in one organ, by its increase, either 
in the rest or in some other part, is contradicted 
by the existence of ‘general diseases or actions 
_affecting the whole system. But in them we 
find, in the first place, that there is always 
some part more affected than the rest. This 
local affection is sometimes the first symptom,. 
and affects the constitution in a secondary way, 
either by the irritation which it produces, or by 
an extension of the specific action, At other 
times the local affection is coeval with the ge- 
neral disease, and is called sympathetic ;, in the 
second, idiopathic. Itis observed in the second 
place, that as there is some part which is always 
more affected than the rest, so also is there 
some organ which has its action, in conse- 
quence of this, diminished lower than that of 
the rest of the system, and most commonly 
lower than its natural. standard. From the 
extensive sympathy of the stomach with almost 
every part of the body, we find that this most 
frequently suffers, and has its action diminished 
in every disease, whether general or-local, pro- 


vided that the diseased action arises to any con- 


siderable degree. There are also other organs 
which may, in like manner, suffer from their 
association or connection ‘with others which 
become diseased, as will be immediately ex- 
plained. ‘Thus, for instance, we see, in the 
general disease called puerperal fever, that the 
action‘of the breasts is diminished by the in- 
creased inflammatory action of the uterus. 


En consequence of this balance of action, or 


general connection of the system, a sudden 
pain, consequent to violent action of any par- 
ticular part, will so weaken the rest as to pro- 
duce fainting, and occasionally death. But 
this dependence appears more evidently in 
what may be called the smaller systems of the 
body, or those parts which seem to be more 
intimately connected with each other than 
they are with the general system. Of this 
kind is the connection of the breasts with the 
uterus of the female; of the urethra with the 
testicles of the male; of the stomach with the 
liver; and of the intestines. with the stomach, 
and of this again with the brain ; of the one 
extremity of the bone with the other; and of 
the body of the muscle with its insertion ;. of 
the skin with the parts below it, 

These ‘smaller systems or circles shall be 
treated regularly ; but, first, it may be proper 
to observe that these are not only intimately 
connected with themselves, ‘but also with the 
general system, an universal sympathy being 
thus established. 

That there is a very intimate connection 
between the breasts and uterus has been long 
Enown ; but it has not been very satisfactorily 
explamed. allopius, and all the older aus 


thors, declare plainly that the sympathy is prow _ 
duced by an anastomosis of vessels ; Bartholirr 
adding, that the child being born, the blood 

no longer goes to the uterus, but is directed to 
the breasts, and changed into milk. But none. 
of all those who talk of this derivation assign 

any reasonable cause which may produce it. 

In pregnancy, and at the menstrual periods, 
the uterus i8 active; but, when the child is 
delivered, the action of the. uerus subsides, 
whilst the breasts in their turn become active, 
and secrete milk. f 

If, at this time, we should again produce 
action in the uterus, we diminish that of the: 
breasts, and destroy the secretion of milk, as is- 
well illustrated by the case of inflammation of 
the uterus, which is incident to lying-in women. 
When the uterus, atthe cessation of the menses, 
ceases to be active, or to secrete, we often. 
find that the breasts have an action excited in 
them, becoming slowly inflamed, and assum- 
ing a cancerous disposition. The uterus and 
breasts seem to be a set of glands balancing. 
each other in the system, one only being na- 
turally active, or secreting properly at a time ; 
and accordingly we seldom, if ever, find that 
when the uterus yields the menstrual discharge, 
the. milk is secreted in perfection, during the 
continuance of this discharge, noy,do we ever 
find them both inflamed at the same time. 

The uterus has not only this connection 
with the breasts, but it has also a very parti- 
cular sympathy with the stomach, which agaim 
sympaihises with the brain; and thus we see 
how a disorder of the uterus may induce an 
extensive series of affections, each dependent 
on the other. The uterus has been known,, 
ever since the foundation of physic, to produce 
very extensive disease in the nervous system 3. 
and it is amusing to hear how this was ex- 
plained. The disease called suffocation of the 
uterus, with many other hysterical ailments, 
were attributed to the swelling or choking up 
of the uterus, by winds and vapours generated 
from the retention of the menses, or by the 
corruption of the semen, and the putrefaction: 
of the bad humours which came there to be 
discharged ; for this organ was considered by 
many as a common cloaca. : 

_ These ventosities being once generated, it 
was believed that they mounted up to the 
stomach, the liver, and at last to the brain. 
The cure consisted in expelling these ; and 
one of these remedies which was employed for 
this purpose, was warm aromatic fumes, con- 
veyed by tubes. to the os uteri ; for there was. 
no safety, they imagined, until the vile stuff _ 
was rea ania this ** occult odour,” as Van 
Helmont calls it. 74 

The organs of generation in the male form 
likewise a little system, in which all the parts 
exhibit this sympathy with each other. ‘They 
likewise give us a very good instance of the 
association of action, or sympathy in the coms 
mon acceptation of that word. | 7 

Sympathy has been divided into the contigu- 
ous and associate. It will be more conform- 


able to the present doctrine, which is presumed. 


SYMPATHY. 


to be true, to divide it into, first, the sympathy 
of equilibrium in which one part is weakened 
by the increased action of another; and, 
second, the sympathy of association in which 
two parts act together at the same time. 

The sympathy of association is produced sud- 
denly, and fora short time. ‘The sympathy of 
equilibrium is produced more slowly, and con- 
tinues to operate for a much longer time. 

It is curious enough that most, or at least 
many, of those organs, which seem to be c6n- 
nected by the sympathy of equilibrium, ex- 
hibit likewise more or less of the sympathy of 
association, when under the circumstances in 
which this can take place. 

The sympathy of equilibrium is seen in the 
effects of inflammation of the end of the urethra 
on the testicle; which often diminishes its 
action, and produces a very disagreeable sen- 
sation of dulness, or if this inflammation be 
suddenly diminished, the action of the testicle 
is as suddenly increased, and swelling takes 
place, The same is seen in the connection of 
the urethra with the bladder and prostate gland, 
as is mentioned in all the dissertations on gonor- 
rhoea, These parts likewise affect the stomach 


greatly, increased action in them weakening 


that organ much. This is seen in the effects 
of swelled testicle or excessive venery, or in- 
flamed bladder, and in stone; all which 
weaken the stomach, and produce dyspepsia. 
The same remark applies to the kidney; vo- 
miting and flatulence being produced by ne- 

hritis. . 

The sympathy of association, or an instance 
of sympathy in the common acceptation of 
the word, is likewise seen in the connection 
betwixt the glans and testicles in coition ; but 
for this purpose, the action in the glans must 
be sudden and of short duration ; for if con- 
tinued long, weakness of the testicles, or dimi- 
nished action, is induced. In those parts 
which exhibit this natural association of ac- 
tion, if the action of one part be suddenly and 
for'a short time increased, the action of the 
sympathising part will likewise be increased ; 
as we see in the instance already given of col- 
tion, and likewise in paroxysms of the stone,. 
in which the glans penis, after making water, 
becomes very painful. - | 

But if the action be more slowly induced, 
and continued for a long time, then this asso- 
ciation is set aside, by the stronger and more 
general principle of the equilibrium of action, 
and the sympathising part is weakened. Hence, 
violent inflammation of the end of the urethra 
produces a weakness and irritability of the 
bladder, duliiess of the testicles, Xc. 

There is also ar evident sympathy of equili- 
brium betwixt the stomach and lower tract of 
intestines ; which two portions may be said in 

eneral to balance each other in the abdomen. 
Ww hen the action of the intestines is increased 
in diarrhoea, the stomach is often weakened, 


and the patient tormented with nausea. ‘This 
will be cured, not so easily by medicines taken 


into the stomach, as by anodyne clysters, which 
will abate the action of the intestines. When 


ae 


the intestines are inflamed, as in strangulated 
hernia, vomiting is a never-failing attendant. 

When again the stomach is inflamed, the 
intestines are affected, and obstinate costiveness 
takes place; even in hysterical affections of the 
stomach, the intestines are often deranged. 
Injections of cold water frequently relieve these 
affections of the stomach, by their action of 
the intestines. | 

The liver and stomach are also connected 
with one another. When the liver is inflam- 
ed, or has its action increased, the. stomach is 
weakened, and dyspeptic symptoms take place. 
When the ba iy is weakened, as, for in- 
stance, by intoxication, then the action of the 
liver is increased, and a greater quantity than 
usual of bile is secreted. The same takes place 
in warm climates, where the stomach is muen 
debilitated. 

If the liver have its action thus frequently 
increased, it assumes a species of inflammation, 
or becomes, as it is called, scirrhus. This is 
exemplified in the habitual dram-drinkers, and 
in those who stay long in warm countries and 
use freedoms with the stomach. The liver 
likewise sympathises with the brain; for when 
this organ is injured and its action much im- 
paired, as in compression, inflammation and 
suppuration have been often known to take 
place in the liver. ‘ 

Besides this connection of the stomach with 
the liver, it is also very intimately dependent 
on the brain, being weakened when the action 
of the brain is increased ; as we see in inflam- 
mation of that organ. The brain again is 
affected with pain, when the stomach is weak- 
ened by intoxication, or other causes; and this 
pain will be often reliéved by slowly renewing 
the action of the stomach, by such stimuli as 
are natural to it, such as small quantities of 
soups frequently repeated. A slight increase 
of action in the stomach, at least if not of a 
morbid kind, affects the brain so as to produce 
sleep, diminishing its action. ‘This we see in 
the effects’of a full meal, and even of a draught 

f warm water. The stomach likewise sym- 


pathises with the throat, squeamishness and. 


anorexia being often: produced by inflammation 
of the tonsils. This inflammation is frequently 
abated by restoring or increasing the action of 


the stomach. Hence the throat in slight in-" 


flammation is frequently easier after dinner; 
hence, likewise, the effect of emetics in cy= 
nanche. 

The extremities of bones and muscles also 
sympathise in the same manner. When one 
end of a bone is inflamed, the action of the 
other is lessened, and pain is produced ; fora 
painful sensation may result both from increas- 
ed and diminished action. When the tendon 
of a muscle is inflamed, the body ofthat mus- 
cle often is pained, and vice versa, 

Lastly, the external skin sympathises with 
the parts below it. If it be inflamed, as in 
erysipelas, the parts immediately beneath are 
weakened, or have their natural action dimti- 
nished. If this inflammation affect the face 
or scalp, then the brain is ee and headr 
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ache, stupor, or delirium mite, supervene. - If 
it attack the skin of the abdomen, then the 
abdominal viscera are affected, and we have 
vomiting and purging or obstinate costiveness, 
according to circumstances. This is illustrated 
by the disease of children, which is called by 
the women the bowel hive, in which the skin 
is inflamed, as they suppose, from some mor- 
bid matter within, 

If the internal parts be inflamed, the action 
of the surface is diminished, and by increasing 
this action, we can lessen or remove the dis- 
ease below; as we see daily proved by the good 
effects of blisters. When the stomach, intes- 
tines, or kidney, have been very irritable, a 
sinapism has been known to act like a charm; 
and in the deep-seated inflammations. of the 
breasts, bowels, or joints, no better remedy is 
known after the use of the lancet than blis- 
ters. 

The utility of issues in diseases of the lungs, 
the liver, and the joints, is to be explained on 
the same principle. In these cases we find 
that issues do little good unless they be some- 
what painful, or be in the state of healthy 
ulcers. An indolent flabby sore, however large 
the discharge (which is always thin, and. ac- 
companied with little action), does no good, 
but only adds to the misery of the patient. 
We may, however, err on the other hand by 
making the issues too painful, or by keeping 
them active too long, for after they have re- 
moved the inflammatory disease below, they 
will still operate on these parts, lessening their 
action,.and preventing the healing process from 
going on properly. ‘This is seen in cases of 
curvature of the spine, where at first the in- 
flammation of the vertebra is diminished by 
the issues ; but if they be kept long open after 
this is removed, they do harm. We often see 
the patient recover rapidly after his surgeon 
has healed the issue in despair, judging that it 
could do.no farther service, but only increase 
the weakness of his patient. 

It is a well established fact, that when any 
particular action disappears suddenly from a 
part, it will often speedily affect that organ 
which sympathises most with the part which 
was originally diseased.. 

This is best seen in the inflammatory action, 
which, as practical writers have well observed, 
occasionally disappears quickly from the part 
first. affected, and then shews itself in some 
other. 

From the united testimony of all these facts, 
Mr. Burns of Glasgow maintains the doctrine 
just delivered, and proposes to introduce it into 
pathological reasonings. In the whole of the 
animal economy, we discover marks of the 
wisdom of the Creator, but perhaps in no part 
of it more than in this, of the existence of the 
syinpathy of equilibrium, for if a large part of 
the system were to have its action much in- 
creased, and all the other parts to continue act- 
ing in the same proportionate degree as for- 
merly, the whole must be soon exhausted ; 
(for increased action would require for its sup- 
port an increased quantity of energy). 
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But upon this principle, when aetion is 
much increased in one part, it is to a certain 
degree diminished in some other; the general — 
sum or degree of action in the body is thus 
less than it otherwise would be, and conse¢= 
quently the system suffers less.. 

This doctrine of sympathy, extended or mo~ 
dified in some shape or other, has laid the 
foundation for many physiological and medical 
theories in the present as well as in former 
times. Mr. John Hunter’s theory is founded 
entirely upon it; and Dr. Darwin advances a 
direct claim, but erroneously, to the invention 
of such a foundation by calling his own, as 
though primarily and exclusively the sympa- 
thetic system. 

SYMPHISIS. (coprects, from suv, together, 
and gvw, to grow.) Mediate connection. A 


genus of the cennection of bones, in which 


they are united by means of an intervening 
body. {t comprehends four species, viz. syn- 
chondrosis, syssarcosis, syneurosis, and syndes- 
mosis. | 

SYMPHONIA, in botany, a genus of the 
class monadelphia, order pentandria. Calyx 
five-leaved; corol five-petalled; globular, 
twisted ; style one; berry five-celled, the cells 
one-seeded.. One species only, S. globulifera, 
a branched tree of Guinea, with eblong, lan- 
ceolate, petioled leaves ; terminal, few-flower- 
ed, sessile umbels ; petals incumbent, forming 
a globe. 

SYMPHONIALE, in music, a word’ 
frequently prefixed to the old canons, or per- 
petual fugues, to indicate that they are in unt- 
son; i.e. that the second part is to follow the 
first in the same intervals, and the third to 
observe the same rule with regard. to the se- 
cond. ) 

SYMPHO’NIOUS. a. (from symphony.) 
Harmonious ; agreeing in sound (Milton). 

SYMPHONOI. (Greek. Plu.) In music. 
The name given by the ancients to concords, 
and those sounds which so mix and unite that 
the tone of the lower is scarcely distinguishable 
from the upper. The unisons, or duplicates 
of the same sound, were called homophonoi. 

SYMPHONY. (From the Greek.) The © 
word symphony in the ancient music signifies 
that union of sounds which forms a concert. 
‘When the whole concerted in unison, it was 
called a symphony ; but when one-half of the 
concertants were in the octave, or double 
octave, of the other half, it was called anti- 
phony, 

At present the word symphony is applied to 
overtures, and other instrumental compositions, 
consisting of a variety of movements, and de- 
signed for a full band. The introductory, in- 
termediary, and concluding instrumental pas- 
sages in vocal compositions are also’ called 
symphonies. See Music. 

SY’/MPHYSIS. s. (cuvy and. guw.) A conna- 
scency, or growing together; and perhaps is — 
meant of those bones which in children are 
distinct, but after some years unite and conso- 
lidate into one bone (/Viseman). 


SYMPHYTUM. Comfrey. In botany, 
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a genus of the class pentandria, order mono- 
gynia. Corol with a tubular, swelling border ; 
the throat closed with subulate rays; calyx 
fived-parted. ‘Three species, as follows, all of 
which are cultivated. 

1. S. officinale, Common comfrey. Leaves 
ovate-lanceolate, decurrent. Found wild in 
our wastés; the stem two or three feet hich, 

“upright, winged, branched at the top; corol 
yellowish-white, sometimes purple ; the rays 
downy at the edges. There are many varieties, 
from variation in the colour of the cerol. 

2. S. tuberosum. Tuberous-rooted com- 
frey. Leaves ovate, half-decurrent, the upper 
ones opposite. Rises a foot and a half high ; 

flowers pale yellow, in loose bunches, thecorol 
stretched farther beyond the calyx than in the 
preceding. It is found wild in the sandy 
shades of our own country. 

3. S. orientale. Oriental comfrey. Leaves 
ovate, slightly peticled. Stalks two feet high ; 
blue flowers in bunches like the first, ap- 
pearing in March, but seldom producing 
seeds in this country. Found near Constan- 
tinople. 

SYMPLOCE. (cvyrioxn.) In rhetoric, a 
figure in which the same -word is repeated 
several times in the beginning and end ofa sen- 
tence, including the anaphora and epitrophe. 

SYMPLOCOS, in botany, a genus of the 
class polyadelphia, order polyandria. Calyx 
five-cleft, superior; petals from five to eight, 
united into a tube at the base ;-stamens in a 
quadruple row, growing to the tube of the 
corol; drupe dry, five-celled. Six species : 
natives of the West Indies and South Ame- 
rica. 

SYMPOSIA, nocturnal feasts celebrated 
among the Athenians. They began wit a 
great supper, and continued until morning 
amidst goblets flowing with the wines of Tha- 
‘sus and Lesbos. These were in fact miniature 
exhibitions of the Bacchanalia, with the only 
difference, that women, who acted such prin- 
cipal parts there, were never admitted to the 
rites of the EKranes. See ERANES. 

SYMPO’SIAC. a. (cuperrooianos.) Relating 
to merrymakings ; happening where company 
is drinking together (Arbuthnot). 

SY’MPTOM. s. (cunlwa-) 1. Something 
that happens concurrently with something else, 
not as the original cause, nor as the necessary 
or constant effect (Blackmore). 2. A sign; a 
token (Swift). _ 

SYMPTOMA/’TICAL. Symprroma’TIc. 
a. (from symptom.) Happening concurrently 
or occasionally (Wiseman). 

SYMPTOMA/TICALLY. ad. In the na- 
ture of a symptom (Wiseman). 
SYNACHIS. (from cuvayw, to contract.) 
Astringents. . 

SYNAGO’GICAL. a. (from synagogue.) 
Pertaining to a synagogue. 

SYNAGOGUE, among the Jews, was a 
place where people met to worship God. Authors 
are not agreed about the time when the Jews 
first began to have synagogues :—some will 
have them as old as the Ceremonial Law, and 
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others fix their beginning to times after the 
Babylonish captivity. They erected syna- 
gogues not only-in towns and cities, but also 
in the country, especially near rivers, that they 
might have water for their purifications and 
ceremonious washings. No synagogue was 
builtin any town, unless there were-ten persons 
of leisure in it; but there might be many in 
one town, or in one quarter of a town, pro- 
vided it was very populous. Jerasalem.is said 
to have contained 480. The chief things be- 
longing to a synagogue were, 1. The ark or 
chest, made after the model of the ark of the 
covenant, containing the Pentateuch. 2. The 
pulpit and desk in the middle of the synagogue, 
in which he that was to read or expound the 
law stood. 3. The seats er pews for the peo- 
ple. 4. The lamps to give light at evening 
service, and the feast of dedication. 5. Rooms 
or apartments for the utensils and alras-chests. 
The synagogue was governed by a council or 
assembly, over whom was a president, called 
the ruler of the synagogue. ‘These are some- 
times called chiefs of the Jews, the rulers, 
the priests or elders, the governors, the over- 
seers, the fathers of the synagogue. Service 
was performed three times a-day, viz. in the 
morning, in the afternoon, and at night; at 
the time of morning sacrifice, evening sacri- 
fice, and after the evening sacrifice on Mon- 
days, Thursdays, and Saturdays, thete was a 
more forcible obligation upon the people to 
attend than upon the other days. There are 
synagogues at London, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
Avionon, Metz, &c.* 

SYNALE’PHA. s. (cvvernon.) A -contrac- 
tion or excision of a syllable in Latin verse, 
by joining together two vowels in the scan- 
ning or cutting off the ending vowel : as, ale 
ego (Dryden). 

SYNAPHE. (Greek.) A term applied by 
the ancient musicians to the conjunction of two 
tetrachords; or, more properly, it is the reson- 
ance of the homologous chords of two conjoint 
tetrachords. The Greeks reckoned three sy- 
naphes: one between the tetrachord of the 
hypates, and that of the mesis; one between 
the tetrachord of the mesis and that of the 
conjunct ; and one between the tetrachord of 
the disjunct and that of the hyperboles. 

SYNARTHROSIS. (ouvecp9pwsis, from cuvs 
together, and «pOpey, a joint.) Immoveable con- 
nexion. A genus of connexion of bones, In 
which they are united together by an immove- 
able union. It has three species, viz. suture ,- 
harmony, and gomphosis. See ANATOMY. 

balck secon ions (cuvxovdpocts, from vy, 

with, and ~ovdpos, a cartilage.) A species of 
symphysis, in which one bone 1s. united with 
another by means of an intervening cartilage, 
as the vertebra and the bones of the pubis. See 
ANATOMY. 
_ SYNCHON DROTOMY.. (cuv,ovdpurouses 
from ovvyovd;wors, the symphysis of the pubis, 
and ceuyw, to cut.) The operation of dividing 
the symphysis of the pubis. 

SYNCHRONICAL. a. (ew and y'7G@.) 
Happening together at the same time (Boyle). 
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SYNCHRONISM. 5. (cvy and saves.) 


Concurrence of events happening at the same 
time (Hale). 

SYNCHYSIS. (culyucic, from culyvw, to 
confound.) A solution of the vitreous humour 
into a fine attenuated aqueous fluid. 

SYNCIPITIS OSSA. See ParreTaL 
BONES. 

SYNCIPUT. The forepart of the cranium. 

SY’NCRONOUS. a. (cuv and x pov@.) Hap- 
pening at the same time (Arbuthnot). 

SYNCOPATION, in music, a term ap- 
plied to that disposition of the melody, or har- 
mony, ofa composition, by which the last note 
of one bar isso connected with the first note of 
the succeeding bar, as to form but one and the 
same sound. Syncopation is also frequently 
used during the course of a bar, or measure ; 
as when the last note of one of the measures is 
united to the first note of the succeeding 
measure; which is also called binding or 

legato. 

Syncopation is likewise used for a driving- 
note, i. e. when some shorter note at the be- 
ginning of a measure, or half measure, is fol- 
lowed by two, three, or more longer notes, 
before’any other occurs equal to that which 
gave birth to the driving-note, to make the 
number even. See Music. 

SYNCOPE. (cvvxonn, from cuv, with, and 
xonta, to cut or strike down.) Animideliquium. 
Leipothymia. Fainting or swooning. A 
genus of disease in the class neuroses and order 
adynamiz of Cullen, in which the respiration 
and action of the heart either cease, or become 
much weaker than usual, with paleness and 
coldness, arising from diminished energy of the 
brain, or from organic affections of the heart. 
Species : 1. Syncope cardiaca, the cardiac syn- 
cope, arising without a visible cause, and with 
violent. palpitation’ of the heart, during the 
intervals, and depending generally on some or- 
ganic affection of the heart or neighbouring 
vessels: 2. Syncope occasionalis, the exciting 
cause being manifest. 

SYNCOPE ANGINOSA. See ANGINA PEC- 
TORIS. 

SYNCOPE, Signifies also the contraction of 
a word by cutting off a part in the middle. 

SYNDESMOLOGY.  (guvdequorolie, from 
evvdecuos, a ligament, and acyos, a discourse.) 
‘The doctrine of the ligaments. See AnaTo- 
MY. 

SYNDESMO -PHARYNGEUS. See 
ConsTRICTOR PHARYNGIS MEDIUS. 

SYNDESMOSIS. (cuvdeguwee, from cuvdecpsog, 
a ligament.) That species of symphysis or me- 
diate connexion of bones in which they are 
united by ligament, as the radius with the 
ulna, 

SYNDIC, in government and commerce, 
an officer in divers countries entrusted with 
the affairs of a city, or other community, who 


calls meetings, makes representations and soli- 


citations to the ministry, magistracy, &c. ac- 


cording to the exigency of the case. The syn- 
dic is appointed to answer and account for the 
conduct of the body, he makes and receives 
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proposals for the advantage thereof, controls 
and corrects the failings of particular persons 
of the body, or at least procures their correction 
ata public meeting. In effect, thé syndic is 
at the same time both the agent and censor of 
the community. 

SYNDICS OF THE PRESS, in our universi- 
ties, officers appointed by the body to determine 
what books shall be printed at the university 
press with the usual drawback upon the duty ; 
also to determine at what price such books shall 
be sold, &c, : ! 

' To SY’NDICATE, », n. (ow and dx.) To 
judge; to pass judgment on; to censure: not 
in use (Hakewill). 

SY’NDROME. s. (cuvdeoun.) Concurrent 
action; concurrence (Glanville). 

SYNE’CDOCHE. s, (cuyexdoxn.) A figure by 
which part is taken for the whoie,.or the 
whole for part (Taylor). 

SYNECDO'CHICAL. a. (from. synec- 

doche.) Expressed by a synecdoche ; implying a 
synecdoche (Boyle). 

SYNECHIA. A coneretion of the iris 
with the cornea, or with the capsule of the 
erystalline lens. ‘The proximate cause is the 
contact from inflammation or adhesion of these 
parts, the consequence of inflammation. The 
remote causes.are, a collapsus of the cornea, a 
prolapsus of the iris, a swelling or tumefied 
cataract, hypopium, or a natural formation. 
The species of this disorder are: 1. Synechia 
anterior totalis, or a concretion of the iris with 
the cornea. This species is known by every 
skilful anatomist inspecting the parts. ~The 
pupil in this species is dilated or coarctated, or 
itis found concreted; from hence various Je- 
sions of vision. 2. Synechia anterior partialis, 
when only some part of the iris is accreted. 
This concretion is observed in one or many 
places ; from hence the pupil is variously dis- 
figured, and an inordinate motion of the pupil 
is perceived. 3. Synechia anterior composita, 

when not only the whole iris, but together a 
prolapsus of the crystalline lens, unites with 
the cornea. 4. Synechia posterior totalis, or 
a concretion of the whole uvea, with the cili- 
ary processes and the capsula of the erystalline 
lens. 5. Synechia posterior partialis, when 
only some part of the capsula of the crystalline 
lens is concreted with the uvea and cornea, 
This accretion is simplex, duplex, triplex, or 
in many places it may happen. 6, Synechia 
complicata, with an amaurosis, cataract, my- 
driasis, myosis, or synezesis. \- 

SYNEUROSIS. (cuvevpwers, from vv, with 
yeupov) & herve, because the ancients included 
membranes, ligaments, and tendons, under the 
head of nerves.) A species of symphysis, in 
which one bone is united to another by means 
of an intervening membrane. 

SYNEZESIS. (cye@nsig, confidentia,) A per- 
fect concretion and coarctation of the pupil. 

It is known by the absence of the pupil, and a 
total loss of vision. The species are: 1. Sy- 
nizesis nativa, with which infants are some- 
times born. In this case, by an error in the 
first conformation of the pupil, there is no per- 
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foration ; it is very rarely found. 2. Synizesis 
accidentalis, a concretion of the pupil, from an 
inflammation or exulceration of the uvea or 
iris, or from a defect of the aqueous or vitreous 
humour. 3. Synizesis, from a secession of the 
iris or cornea. From whatever cause it may 
happen, the effect is certain, for the pupil con- 
tracts its diameter; the longitudinal fibres, 
separated from the circle of the cornea, cannot 
resist the orbicular fibres : from hence the pupil 
is wholly or partially contracted. 4. Syuizesis. 
complicata, or that which is complicated with 
an amaurosis, synechia, or other ocular disease. 
"The amaurosis or gutta serena is known by the 
total absence of light to the retina; we ¢an 
distinguish this not only by the pupil being 
closed, but likewise the eyelids, for whether 
the eyelids be open or shut, all is darkness to 
the patient. The other complicated cases are 
known by viewing the eye, and considering the 
parts anatomically. 5. Synizesis spuria is a 
closing of the pupil by mucus, pus, or grumous 
blood. 

SYNGENESIA, in botany. (oy and ‘yevegiss 
congeneration.) The name of the nineteenth 
class in Linnéus’s artificial system ; compre- 
hending those plants which have the anthers 
united into a cylinder.—The orders are six: 1s 
Polygamia zqualis. 2. Polygamia superflua. 3. 
Polygamia frustranea. 4. Polygamia necessaria. 
5. Polygamia segregata. 0. Monogamia.—The 
five first orders contain the compound flowers, 
and forma class truly natural. 

SYNGNATHUS. Pipe-fish. In zoology, 
a genus of the class pisces, order branchiostega. 
Head small; snout nearly cylindrical, long, 
turned up at the end; mouth terminal, with- 
out teeth or tongue, and furnished with a lid ; 
the lower jaw moveable; gill-covers large, 
striate, closed; spiracle on the nape tubular; 
body jointed, mailed, with many-sided scales ; 
without ventral fins. These inhabit the 
ocean near shores; feed on smaller worms and 
insects and the spawn of other fishes: under 
the tail; commencing at the vent, isa longitu- 
dinal groove concealing the young and the 
eggs; eyes small, covered at the sides with a 
membrane; nostrils near the eyes, and hardly 
ranspicuous; palate smooth; gill-membrane 
thin, placed on the nape ; fins small, thin, the 
rays undivided; without lateral line. Hight 
species ; inhabitants of the European, Indian, 
and Mediterranean seas, or around the Cape of 
Good Hope; four common to our own coasts. 
We shall give an example or two. 

1.§. barbarus. Longer pipe-fish. Without 
‘eaudal or anal fins; body six-sided. This 
species is about two feet long, the nose an inch 
in length, and compressed laterally; the 
thickest part of the body not exceeding the 
diameter of a swan’s quill; belly carinated, and 
marked along the middle with a dusky line: 
it inhabits the European seas, and is found on 
our own coasts. Colour olive-brown with 
blueish streaks, and toward the tail with brown 
spots : pectoral fins twelve rays, anal two, dor- 
sal, two inches long, forty: groove six inches 
and an half long, covered by two valves. This 


‘nervous or putrid. 


‘vigour of life, with 
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is the receptacle for the young; and as these 
animals are viviparous, on treading upon this 
part, hundreds of living young are seen to 
creep out around the parent fish, See Nat. 
Hist. PIL CLXIX. 

2. §. ophidion. Little pipe-fish. ‘Without 
caudal, anal, and pectoral fins} body round. 
This species is from one to two feet in length ; 
inhebits the ‘northern European ocean, and is 
found on our own coasts. Itis not viviparous 5 
the groove contains eggs alone, but no young 5 
the eggs are large, yet not numeroas. 

3.8 acus. Needle-fish. Caudal, anal, and 
pectoral fins radiate; body seven-sided. In- 
habits the northern European ocean, and found 
on our. own coasts; from two to three feet 
long ; body varied with alternate brown and 
whitish-yellow bands. 

4. S. hippocampus. Hippocamp or sea-horse. 
Without caudal fin; body seven-sided, tubers 
culate; tail square. 

‘This animal! has obtained its name from the 
resemblance its head bears to that of a horse : 
it bends the body into different curvatures, hike 
an eel; and is marked all over with circular 
incisions, resembling those of the insect tribe. 
It is from nine to twelve inches in length, 
often less, its thickness not above an inch: the 
snout oblong, without any fissure at the mouth 5 
at the lower end appear the foramina, with an 
operculum. to cover them. The body is fur- 
nished with acculeated knobs, and is of a pen- 
tagonal shape, till it reaches the anus, from 
which, to the tail, it is quadrangular: eyes 
round and prominent ; behind them, in place 
of the gills, which are here wanting, there are 
two small fins, resembling the external ears of 
terrestrial animals. Under the belly there are 
two orifices; one for voiding the excrement, 
and the other for the emission of the young in 
their egg state. Colour dark green, the belly 
variegated with light blue spots. Inhabits the 
shores of the Mediterranean, Indian, and 
Northern seas. See Nat. Hist. Pl. CXC. 

SYNNEMENON. (Greek.) ‘The united, 
or conjunct. The appellation given by the 
ancient musicians to their third tetrachord, 
from its beginning the last note of the second 
tetrachord. When this third tetrachord was, 
on the contrary, separated from the second, and 
conjoint with the fourth, it took the name of 
diezeugmenon. 

SYNOCHA. (cuveyn, from cuveyw, tO CONn- 
tinue.) Inflammatory fever. A species of 
continued fever; characterised by increased 
heat; pulse frequent, strong, hard; urine 
high-coloured; senses not much impaired. 
This fever is so named from its being attendedf 
with symptoms denoting eeneral inflammation 
in the system, by which we shall always be 
able readily to distinguish it from either the 
It makes its attack at all 
seasons of the year, but is most prevalent in the 
spring; and it seizes persons of all ages and 
habits, but more particularly those in the 
strong elastic fibres, and of 
a plethoric constitution. Itis a species of fever 
almost peculiar to cold and temperate climates, 
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being rarely, if ever, met with’ in very warm 
ones, except amongst Europeans lately arrived ; 
and even then, the inflammatory stage is of 
very short duration, as it very soon assumes 
either the nervous or putrid type. 
The exciting causes are sudden transitions 
from heat to cold, swallowing cold liquors when 
the body is’ much heated by exercise, too free 
a use of vinous and spirituous liquors, great in- 
temperance, violent passions of the mind, the 
sudden suppression of habitual evacuations, 
and the sudden repulsion of eruptions. It may 
be doubted if this fever ever originates from 
personal infection ; but it is possible for it to 
appear as an epidemic amongst such as are of 


‘a robust habit, from a peculiar state of the 


atmosphere. It comes on with a sense of las- 
situde and inactivity, succeeded by vertigo, 
rigors, and pains over the whole body, but 
more particularly in the head and back ; which 
symptoms are shortly followed by redness of 


the face and eyes, great restlessness, intense 


heat, and unquenchable thirst, oppression of 
breathing, and nausea. The skin is dry and 
parched ; the tongue is of a scarlet colour at 
the sides, and furred with white in the centre ; 
the urine is red and scanty; the body is cos- 
tive; and there is a quickness, with a fulness 
and hardness in the pulse, not much affected 
by any pressure made on the artery. If the 
febrile symptoms run very high, and proper 
means are not used at an early period, stupor 
and delirium come on, the imagination be- 
comes much disturbed and hurried, and the 
patient raves violently, The disease usually 
goes through its course in about fourteen days, 
and terminates in a crisis, either by diaphore- 
sis, diarrhza, hoemorrhage from the nose, or 
the deposit of a copious sediment in the urine; 
which erisis is usually preceded by some varia- 
tion in the pulse, 

Our judgment as to the termination of the 
disease must be formed from the violence of 
the attack, and the nature of the symptoms. 
If the fever runs high, or continues many days 
with stupor or delirium, the event may be 
doubtful ; but if to these are added picking at 
the bed-clothes, startings of the tendons, in- 
voluntary discharges by stool and urine, and 
hiccups, it will then certainly be fatal. On 
the contrary, if the febrile heat abates, the 
other symptoms moderate, and there is a ten- 
dency to a crisis, we may then expect a reco- 
very. -In a few instances, this fever has been 
known to terminate in mania. 

On opening those who die of an inflamma- 
tory fever, an effusion is often perceived within 
the cranium, and now and then, topical affec- 
tions of some of the viscera are to be observed. 

SYNOCHUS. (cuvoyos, from suvexw, to con- 
tinue.) A mixed fever. A species of continued 
fever, commencing with symptoms of synocha 
and terminating in typhus; so that synocha 
and typhus, blended together in a slight degree, 
seem to constitute this species of fever, the 
former being apt to preponderate at its com- 
mencement, and the latter towards its termina- 
tion, 


SYN 
Every thing which has a tendency to ener- 
vate the body may. be looked upon as a remote 
cause of fever ; and accordingly we find it often 
arising from great bodily fatigue, too great an 
‘indulgence in sensual pleasures, violent exer- 
tion, intemperance in drinking, and errors in 
diet, and now and then likewise from the sup- 
pression of some long accustomed discharge. 
Certain passions of thé mind (such as grief, 
fear, anxiety, and joy) have been enumerated 
amongst the causes of fever, and ina few in~ 
stances it is probable they may have given rise 
to it; but the concurrence of some other 
powers seems generally necessary to produce 
‘this effect. The most usual and universal 
cause of this fever is the application of cold to 
the body; and its morbid effects seem to de- 
pend partly upon certain circumstances of the 
cold itself, and partly upon certain circum- 
stances of the person to whom it is applied. 
The circumstances which seem to give the 
application of cold due effect are its degree of 
intensity ; the length of time which it is appli- 
ed; its being applied generally, or only in a 
current of air; its having a degree of moisture 
accompanying it, and its being a considerable 
or sudden change from heat to cold. The cir- 
cumstances of persons rendering them more li- 
able to be affected by cold seem to be debility, 
induced either by great fatigue or violent exer- 
tions, by long fasting, by the want of natural 
rest, by severe evacuations, by preceding dis- 
ease, by errors in diet, by intemperance in 
drinking, by great sensuality, by too close an 
application to study, or giving way to grief, 
fear, or great anxiety, by depriving the body 
of a part of its accustomed clothing, by ex- 
posing any one particular part of it, whilst the 
rest is kept of its usual warmth, or by exposing - 
it generally or suddenly to cold when heated: 
much beyond its usual temperature; these we 
may therefore look upon as so many causes 
giving an effect to cold which it otherwise 
might not have produced. Another frequent 
cause of fever seems to be breathing air con- 
taminated by the vapours arising either directly 
or originally from the body-of a person labour- 
ing under the disease. A peculiar matter is 
‘supposed to generate in the body of a person 
affected with fever, and this Hoating in the 
atmosphere, and being applied to one in heaith, 
will no doubt often cause fever to take place 
in him, which has induced many to suppose 
that this infectious matter is produced in all 
fevers whatever, and that they are all more or 
less contagious. 
The efiluvia arising from the human body, 
if long confined to one place without being 
diffused in the atmosphere, will, it is well 
known, acquire a singular virulence, and will, 
if applied to the bodies of men, become the 
cause of fever. Exhalations arising from ani- 
mal or vegetable substances in a state of putre- 
faction, have been looked upon as another ge- 
neral cause of fever : marshy or moist grounds, 
acted upon by heat for any length of time, 
usually send forth exhalations which prove a 
_heycr-failing source of fever, but more particue 


SYNOCHUS. 


Jerly in warm climates. Various hypotheses 
have been maintained, with respect to the 
proximate cause of fever; some supposing it to 
be a Jentor or viscidity prevailing in the mass 
of blood, and stagnating in the extreme vessels; 
others, that it isa noxious matter introduced 
into or generated in the body, and that the 
increased action of the heart and arteries is the 
effect of nature to expel the morbific matter ; 
others, that it consisted in an increased secre- 
tion of bile ; and others again, that it is to be 
attributed to a spasmodic constriction of the 
extreme vessels on the surface of the body; 
which last was the doctrine taught by the late 
Dr. Cullen. | 

An attack of fever is generally marked by 
the patient’s being seized with a considerable 
degree of languor or sense of debility, together 
with a sluggishness in motion, and frequent 
yawning and stretching; the face and extre- 
nities at the same time become pale, and the 
skin over the whole surface of the body appears 
constricted ; he then perceives a sensation of 
cold in his back, passing from thence over his 
whole frame, and this sense of cold continuing 
to increase: tremors in the limbs and rigors of 
the body succeed. 

With these there is a loss of appetite, want 
of taste in the mouth, slight pains in the head, 
back, and loins, small and frequent respira- 
tions. The sense of cold and its effects after a 
little time become less violent, and are alter- 
nated with flushings, and at last, going off 
altogether, they are succeeded by great heat 
diffused generally over the whole body; the 
face looks flushed ; the skins dry, as likewise 
the tongue; universal restlessness prevails, with 
a violent pain in the head, oppression at the 
chest, sickness at the stomach, and an inclina- 
tion tovomit. There is likewisea great thirst 
and costiveness, and the pulse is full and fre- 
quent, beating perhaps 90 or 100 strokes in.a 
minute. When the symptoms run very high, 
and there is a considerable determination of 
blood to the head, a delirium will arise. In 
this fever, as well as most others, there is ge- 
nerally an increase of symptoms towards even- 
ing. 

If the disease is likely to prove fatal, either 
by its continuing a long time, or by the severity 
of its symptoms, then a starting of the tendons, 
picking at the bed-clothes, involuntary dis- 
charges by urine and stool, coldness of the ex- 
tremities, and hiccups, will be observed; where 
no such appearances take place, the disease 
will go through its course. 

As a fever once produced will go on, al- 
though its cause be entirely removed, and as 
the continued or fresh application of a cause 
of fever neither will increase that which is 
already produced, nor occasion a new one, 
there can be no certainty as to the duration of 
fever, and it is only by attendivg to certain 
appearances or changes, which usually take 
.place on the approach of a crisis, that we can 
form any opinion or decision. ‘The symptoms 
pointing out the approach of a crisis are the 
pulse becoming soft, moderate, and near its 


natural speed ; the tongue losing its fur and 
becoming clean, with an abatement of thirst; 
the skin being covered with a gentle moisture, 
and feeling soft-to the touch; the secretory 
organs performing their several offices; and 
the urine depositing flaky crystals of a dirty red 
colour, and becoming turbid on being allowed 
to stand any time. 

Many physicians have been of opinion, that 
there is something in the nature of all acute 
diseases, except those of a putrid kind, which 
usually determines them to be of a certain du- 
ration, and therefore that these terminations, 
when salutary, happen at certain periods of the 
disease rather than at others, unless disturbed 
in their progress by an improper mode of treat- 
ment, or the arising of some accidental cir- 
cumstance. | These periods are known by the 
appellation of critical days; and from the time 
of Hippocrates down to the present have been 
pretty generally admitted. The truth of them, 
Dr. ‘Thomas, thinks can hardly be disputed, 
however they may be interrupted by various 
causes. A great number of phenomena shew 
us, that both in the sound state and the dis- 
eased, nature has a tendency to observe certain 
periods; for instance, the vicissitudes of sleep- 
ing and watching occurring with such regu- 
larity to every one; the acute periods that the 
menstrual flux observes, and the exact time of 
pregnancy in all viviparous animals, and many 
other stich instances that might be adduced, 
all prove this law. 

With respect to diseases, every one must 
have observed the definite periods which take 
place in regular intermittents, as well those 
universal as topical, in the/course of true in- 
flammation, which at the fourth, or:at the 
farthest the seventh day, is resolved, or after 
this period, changes into either abscess, gan- 
grene, or schirrus, in exauthematous eruptions, 
which if they are favourable and regular, ap- 
pear on a certain and definite day ; for exam- 
ple, the small-pox about the fourth day. All 
these appear to be founded on icinettatile laws, 
according to which the motions of the body in 
health and in disease are governed. 

The days on which it is supposed the 
termination of continued fevers principally 
happens are the third, fifth, seventh, ninth, 
eleventh, fourteenth, seventéenth, and twen- 
tieth. Bar 

A simple continued fever terminates always 
by a regular crisis in the manner before-men- 
tioned, or from the febrile matter falling on 
some particular parts, it excites inflammation, 
abscess, eruption, or destroys the patient. 

Great anxiety, loss of strength, intense heat, 
stupor, delirium, irregularity in the pulse, 
twitchings in the fingers and hands, picking at 
the bed-clothes, startings of the tendons, hic- 
cups, involuntary evacuations by urine and 
stool, and such like symptoms, point out the 
certain approach of death. 

On the contrary, when the senses remain 


..elear and distinct, the febrile heat abates, the 


skin is soft and moist, the pulse becomes mo- 
derate and is regular, and the ‘urine deposits 


SYN 
flaky crystals, we may then expect a speedy and 
happy termination to the disease. 

[he usual appearances which are to be ob- 
served on dissection of those who die of this 
fever are an effusion within the cranium, and 
topical affections, perhaps of some viscera. 

SYNOD, in astronomy, a conjunction or 
concourse of two or more stars or planets, in 
the same optical place of the heavens. 

SyNop signifies also a meeting or assembly 
of ecclesiastical persons to consult on matters 
of religion. Of these there are four kinds, viz. 
1. General, or ecumenical, where bishops, 
&c. meet from all nations. These were first 
called by the emperors, afterwards by christian 
princes; til] in later ages the pope usurped to 
himself the greatest share in this business, and 
by his legates presided in them when called. 
2, National, where those of one nation only 
come together, to determine any point of doc- 
trine or discipline. The first of this sort which 
we read of in England was that of Herudford 
or Hertford, in 673, and the last was that held 
by cardinal Pole, in 1555. 3. Provincial, 
where those only of one province meet, now 
called the convocation. 4. Diocesan, where 
those of but one diocese meet, to enforce ca- 
nons made by general councils, or national 
and provincial synods, and to consult and agree 
upon rules of discipline for themselves. ‘These 
were not wholly laid aside, till by the act of 
submission, 25 Hen. VIII. c. 19. it was made 
unlawful for any synod to meet, but by royal 
authority. See Councrt and Convoca- 
TION. 

SY’/NODAL. Syno'pican. SyNo‘’DIC. 
a. (synodique, Fr. from synod.) 1. Relating to 
a ‘synod ; transacted in a synod (Stillingfleet). 
2. Reckoned from one conjunction with the 
sun to another (Locke). 

SyNODALS, or SYNODIES, were pecuniary 
rents (commonly of two shillings) paid to the 
bishop, or archdeacon, at the time of their 
Easter visitation, by every parish priest. ‘They 
were thus called, because usually paid in synods ; 
because anciently bishops used to visit and hold 
their diocesan synods once.—For the same rea- 
son, they are sometimes also denominated syno- 
dalica; but more usually, procurations. 

SYNODENDRON, in zoology, a genus of 
the class insecta, order coleoptera. Antennas 
clavate, the club lamellate; thorax gibbous, 
muricate, or unequal; lip filiform, horny, 
palpigerous at the tip. Four species; all exotics 
but synodendron cylindricus, with a thorax 
‘truncate before, five-toothed; head with an 
erect horn. The female unarmed. 
_SYNODICAL MONTH, is the period or 
interval of time in which the moon passes from 
one conjunction with the sun to another. ‘This 

“period is also called a lunation, since in this 
period the moon puts on all her phases, or ap- 
pearances, as to increase and decrease.—Kepler 
found the quantity of the mean synodical 
month to be gg days, 12 hrs. 44 min. 3 sec. 11 
thirds. 

SYNO/DICALLY. ad. (from synodical.) 
BA the authority of a syned or public assembly. 


SYN 
SYNO/NYMA. s. (Lat. cvrwyuyos.) Names 


which signify the same thing. 

To SYNO’NYMISE. v. a. (from synony- 
ma.) ‘To express the same thing in different 
words (Camden). 

SYNONYMOUS, is applied to a word or 
term that has the same import or signification 
with another. Several. works have been com- 
posed for the express purpose of explaining 
synonymous words. In 1777 a work was pub-: 
lished on the Latin synonyma at Paris by M. 
Gardin DumesniJ. The abbé Girard published 
one on the synonymous terms of the French 
language many years ago. Another was pub- 
lished on the same subject in the year 1785 by 
the abbé Robaud. An account of the English 
synonyma was published by an anonymous 
author in 1766; which is a close imitation, 
and in some parts a litera] translation, of the 
abbé Girard’s Synonemes Frangois. Trusler 
also has a work on the same subject, taken 
almost entirely from Girard. ‘There is like- 
wise a respectable work by Mrs. Piozzi; and 
some ingenious essays relative to synonyma 
have been published in the Athenzum. 

SYNO’NYMY. s. (cuvovypua.) The quality 
of expressing by different words the same thing. 

SYNO/PSIS. s. (cuvedis.) A general view ; 
all the parts brought under one view. 

SYNO’PTICAL. a. (from: synopsis.) Af- 
fording a view of many parts at once. 

SYNOVIA. (a term of no radical meaning, 
coined by Paracelsus.) An unctuous fluid se- 
creted from certain glands in the joint in which 
it is contained. Its use is to lubricate the car- 
tilaginous surfaces of the articulatory bones, 
and to facilitate their motions. 

SYNOVIAL GLANDS. The assemblage 
of a fatty fimbriated structure within the cavi- 
ties of some joints. ms 

SYNTA’CTICAL. a. (from syniaxis, Lat.) 
1. Conjoined ; fitted to each other. 2, Relat- 
ing to the construction of speech. 

SYNTAX. Sywnra’xis. s. (cvvtagis.) 1. 

A system; a number of things joined together 
(Glanville). 2. That part of grammar which 
teaches the construction of words. See GRaM- 
MAR. : 
SYNTENOSIS. (ovyrevwets 3 from ob, with, 
and ¢eywy, a tendon.) A species of articulation 
where the bones are connected together by 
tendons, te 

SYNTHESIS. (euvOecec 5 from cuvreOnprty to 
compose.) Combination, See ANaLysis. 

SyNTHEs!Is denotes a method of composi- 
tion, as opposed to analysis. . 

In the synthesis, or synthetic method, we 
pursue the truth by reasons drawn from prin- 
ciples before established, or assumed, and pro= 
positions formerly proved; thus proceeding by 
a regular chain till we come to the conclusion; 
and hence called also the direct method, and | 
composition, in opposition to analysis or reso-— 
lution, ‘: 

Such is the method in Euclid’s Elements, 
and most demonstrations of the ancient mathe- 
maticians, which proceed from definitions and 
axioms, to prove theorems, &c. and from those 
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theorems proved, to demonstrate others. See 
ANALYSIS. \ 

SYNTHETICAL METHOD, the method 
by synthesis, or composition, or the direct me- 
thod. See SyNTHESIS. . 

SYPHAX, a king of the Maszsyllii in 
Libya, who married Sophonisba, the daughter 
of Asdrubal, and forsook the alliance of the 
Romans to join himself to the interest of his 
father-in-law, and of Carthage. He was con- 
quered in a batile by Masinissa, the ally of 
Rome, and given to Scipio the Roman general. 
The conqueror carried him to Rome, where he 
adorned his triumph. Syphax died in prison 
201 years before Christ, and his possessions 
were given to Masinissa. 

SYPHILIS. See Sipuryis. 

SYPHON. See SrpHon. 

SYRACUSE, a celebrated city of Sicily, 
founded about 732 years before the Christian 
era, by Archias, a Corinthian, and one of the 
Heraclide. It was divided into four different 
districts, which were of themselves separate 
cities, and it was fortified with three citadels 
and three-folded walls. It had two capacious 
harbours separated from one another by the 
island of Ortygia. The people of Syracuse 
were very opulent and powerful; it is said that 
it produced the best and most ex¢ellent of men, 
when they were virtuous, but the most wicked 
and depraved, when addicted to vicious pur- 
suits. The women of Syracuse were not per- 
mitted to adorn themselves with gold, or wear 
costly garments, except such as prostituted 
themselves. Syracuse gave birth to Theocritus 
and Archimedes. It fell into the hands of the 
Romans, under the consul Marcellus, after a 
siege of three years, B. C. 212. 

‘Modern Syracuse is a bishop's see, and has a 
fine harbour, defended by a castle. It was 

almost ruined by an earthquake in 1693. Near 
this place, in 1718, there was a sea-fight be- 
tween the Spaniards and English, in which 
the former were beaten. It is seated near the 
sea, 72 miles S. by W. of Messina, an: 110 
S.E. of Palermo. Lon: 15. 30 E. Lat. 37. 
5 N. 

SYRIA, also called Assyria, a large coun- 
try of Asia. It was divided into several dis- 
tricts and provinces, among which were Phoe- 
nicia, Palestine, Mesopotamia, Babylon, and 
Assyria. Syria was subjected to the monarchs 
of Persia; but after the death of Alexander the 
Great, Seleucus, sirnamed Nicator, raised it 
into an empire, known in history by the name 
of the kingdom of Syria or Babylon, B.C. 312. 

Syrta (Modern), or SurisTAN, a province 
of Turkey in Asia, bounded on the N. by 
Diarbeck and Natolia, on the E. by Diarbeck 
and the deserts of Arabia, on the 5.. by the 
same deserts and Judea, and on the W. by the 
Mediterranean, Under the general name of 
Syria, was included the ancient Pheenicia, 
lying S. of Syria Proper. ‘This province abounds 
in oil, corn, and several sorts of fruits, as well 
as peas, beans, and all kinds of pulse and gar- 
den stuff; but it would preduce much more 
than it does, if it were well cultivated; for 
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there are the finest plains and pastures in the 
world. ‘The inhabitants have a trade in silk, 
camlets, and salt. Damascus is the capital. 

SYRIZE OLEUM. A fragrant essential 
oil, obtained by distilling the. canary balsam 

lant or moldavica. 

SYRIAN, a town of Pegu, seated near the 
bay of Bengal, ona river of the same name, 
which is ene of the extreme branches of the 
Ava. Lon. 96.40 E. Lat. 16.50 N. 

SYRIAN HERB MASTICH, See Marum 
SYRIACUM. 


SYRINGA. Lilac. In botany, a genus 


of the class diandria, order monogynia. Corol 
four-cleft ; capsule two-celled. Four species. 
1. S. vulgaris. Common lilac, Leaves 


ovate, heart-shaped ; flowers white, blue, or 
deep purple. A native of Persia. ee, 

2. S. Chinensis. Chinese lilac. Leaves 
ovate-lanceolate. Flowers like the last. Sup- 
posed to be a native of China. 

3.8. Persica. Persian lilac, Leaves lan- 
ceolate, entire or cut; of much lower growth 
than the first; flowers in large panicles at the 
end of the former year’s shoots, of a pale-blue 
colour and agreeable odour. A native of 
Persia. , 

4.5, suspensa. Leaves ovate, serrate, and in 
threes ; calyx deeply divided ; corol campanu- 
late. A-native of Japan. 

SYRINGE, in hydraulies, a small simple 
machine, serving first to imbibe or suck in a 
quantity of water, or other fluid, and then to 
squirt or expel the same with violence in a 
small jet. 

The syringe is in fact a small single sucking 
pump, without a valve, the water ascending 
in it on the same principle. It consists, like 
the pump, of a small cylinder, with an em- 
bolus or sucker, moving up and down in it by 
meaus of a handle, and fitting it very close 
within. At the lower end is either a small 
hole, or a smaller tube fixed to it than the 
body of the instrument, through which the 
fluid or the water is drawn up, and squirted 
out again, 

Thus, the embolus being first pushed close 
down, introduce the lower end of the pipe into — 
the fluid, then draw up, by the handle, the 
sucker, and the fluid will immediately follow, - 
so as to fill the whole tube of the syringe, and 
will remain there, even when the pipe is taken 
out of the fluid; but by thrusting forward the 
embolus, it will drive the water before it; and, 
being partly impeded by the smallness of the 
hole, or pipe, it will hence be expelled in a 
smart jet or squirt, and to the greater distance, 
as the sucker 1s pushed down with the greater 
force, or the greater velocity. 

This ascenc of the water the ancients, who 
supposed a plenum, attributed to nature’s 
abhorrence of a vacuum; but the moderns, 
more reasonably, as well as more intelligibly, 
attribute it to the pressure of the atmosphere 
on the exterior surface of the fluid. For, by 
drawing up the embolus, the cavity of the 
cylinder would become a vacuum, or the air 
left there extremely rarefied ; so that being ao 
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longer a counterbalance to the air incumbent 
on the surface of the fluid, this prevails, and 
forces the water through the little tube, or hole, 
up into the body of the syringe. 

To Sy’/RINGE. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
spont by a syringe (Wiseman), 2. To wash 
with a syringe. 

SYRINGO/TOMY. s. (cveryé and reropce-) 
The act or practice of cutting fistulas or hollow 
sores. | 

SYRPHUS, in the entomology of Fabricius, 
a tribe of the genus Musca, which see. 

. SYRTIS. s. (Latin.) A quicksand; a bog 
(Milton). - 

SYRUP. (syrupus.) When sugar is dissolv- 
ed in any vegetable liquor, to the consistence 
of honey, a medicinal preparation is formed 
called syrup; which, if obtained from a single 
plant, is called stmple ; but if from more than 
one, compound. The following are the chief 
forms in our established pharmacopeeias. 

S. acETI. A refrigerating and antiseptic 
syrup. 

S. ALTHES. An emollient and demulcent; 
mostly given to allay tickling coughs, hoarse- 
ness, &c. in conjunction with other remedies. 

S. CARYOPHYLLI RUBRI. A warm and 
stimulating syrup. 

. S. cotenicr. An acrid and diuretic com- 
pound given in dropsies. 

S. CORTICIS AURANTII, 
machic, 

S. croci. This imparts a beautiful colour 
to liquids, and is sometimes employed as a cor- 
dial. Amongst the vulgar syrup of saffron is 
in high esteem in measles, small-pox, &c. 

S. LIMONIS succi. A very pleasant, cool- 
ing, and acid syrup which may be exhibited 
with advantage, in gastritis and bilious affec- 
tions. 

S. MORI. Syrup of mulberries, is very grate- 
ful and aperient, and may be given with such 
intentions to children. 

S..PAPAVERIS ALBI. An useful anodyne 
preparation which may be added with advan- 
tage to a vast variety of medicines against dis- 
eases of the bowels, coughs, &c. 

S. PAPAVERIS ERRATICI. A much milder 
preparation than the former. 

S. RIBIS NIGRI. Aperient and diuretic 
qualities are attributed to this preparation. 

_ S. ros. An useful laxative for children. 

S. ROSARUM RUBRARUM. Anadstringent 
and nutritive syrup mostly given to children 
with weak bowels who refuse the more nause- 
ous drugs, 

S. RUBI IDZI. 
for children. 

bs SCILLITICUB. 
retic. 


A bitter and sto- 


A pleasant aperient syrup 


Expectorant and diu- 


S. SPINE CERVIN&. Syrup of buckthorn 


was formerly much used asa purgative, but now 
seldom except in glysters. 

S. roturanus. An useful balsamic syrup, 
calculated to allay tickling coughs and hoarse- 
nesses. 

S. viot#, A pleasant laxative for young 
children. 
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S. zinc1Berts. <A carminative. 
“SYSSARCOSIS. (Couccepuwsie,s from sw and 


oapé, flesh.) A species of union of bones in 


which one bone is united to another by means 
of an intervening muscle. In this manner the 
os hyoides is connected with the sternum and 
other parts. 

SYSTEM, in general, denotes an assemblage. 
or chain of principles and conclusions, or the 
whole of any doctrine, the several parts where- 
of are bound together, and follow or depend on 
each other; in which sense we say, a system 
of philosophy, a system of divinity, &c. The 
word is formed from the Greek cuenua, com- 
position, compages. 

SYSTEMS, in the animal economy, are the 
VASCULAR, the NERVOUS, and the CELLU- 
LAR; see those words. 

SYSTEM, in astronomy, denotes an hypo- 
thesis or supposition of an arrangement of the 
several parts of the universe, whereby astrono- 
mers explain all the phenomena or appearances 
of the heavenly bodies, their motions, changes, 
&c. This is more properly called the systems 
of the world. System and hypothesis have 
much the same signification, unless perhaps 
hypothesis be a more particular system, and 
system a more’ general hypothesis. The three 
most celebrated systems of the world are the 
CoreRNiCAN, the Protematc, and Tycuo- 
Nic. See those words: see also ASTRONOMY. 

SYSTEM, in music, an interval compounded, 
or supposed to be compounded of several lesser 
intervals, as the fourth, the fifth, the sixth, 
the octave, &c. the components of which, con- 
sidered as the elements of the system, are called 
diastems, . A system is also a method of calcu- 
lation to determine the relations of sounds, or 
an order of signs established to express them : 
and lastly, a system is the code of harmonic 
rules drawn from those common principles by 
which they are computed. 

There is an infinity of different intervals, and 
consequently an infinity also of possible systems. 
Any interval between the terms of which one 
or more sounds intervened, was by the ancients 
called a system: E, G, for example, constitut- 
ed the system of a minor third; E, A, of a 
fourth; E, B, ofa fifth, &c. 

Systems were divided into general and par- 
ticular. ‘The particular systems were those 
which were composed of at least two intervals. 
The general systems, or diagrams, were form- 
ed of the sum of all the particular systems, 
and consequently contained all the sounds in 
music. 

The whole system of the Greeks was origi- 
nally composed only of four sounds at most, 
which formed the concord of their lyre, or 
cithara. These four sounds, according to some 


authors, were by conjoint degrees ; according 


to others, they were not diatonic; but the two 
extremes were at the distance of an octave, 
and, the two intermediate ones divided it into 
a fourth on each side, and a tone in the middle. 
This system did not, however, continue long 
confined to so few sounds. Chorebus, son of 
Athis, king of Lydia, as Boetius informs. us, 
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added a fifth chord; Hyagnis a sixth; Ser- 
pander a seventh, to equal the number of the 
planets; and Lychaon, an eighth. But Pliny 
gives a different account of the progression of 
the ancient system ; according to that writer, 
Terpander added three chords to the tetra- 
chord, and was the first who used the cithara 
with seven chords; Simonides joined to it an 
eighth, and Timotheus a ninth. ; 

Whichever of these accounts may be the 
true one, it seems pretty certain that the system 
of the Greeks was gradually extended, both 
upward and downward, and that it attained 
and even exceeded the limits of the bis-diapa- 
son, or double octave, an extent which they 
_ ealled systema perfectum, maximum, immesta- 
tum, the great system, the perfect system. 

This entire system was composed of four 
tetrachords, three conjoint and one disjoint, 
and the chord called proslambanomenos, which 
was added below these tetrachords to complete 
the double octave. 

This general system of the Greeks remained 
nearly in this state till the eleventh century, 
when Guido made a considerable change, b 
adding a new chord below, which he called 
hypoproslambanomenos ; also a fifih tetrachord 
above, or tetrachord of the sur-sharp; and 
substituting hexachords in the place of the 
ancient tetrachords. Since the time of Guido, 
the general system has again been greatly ex- 
tended, and divided into octaves, which has 
Jong been adopted throughout Europe, and 
which the ear certainly recognises as the most 
natural of all possible partitions of the great 
scale of sounds. See Music. 

SYSTEMA/TICAL. a. (ousnpscelinog. ) Me- 
thodical; written or formed with regular 
subordination of one part to another (Bent- 


ley). 
BYVSTEMA’T ICALLY. ad. In form ofa 
system (Boyle). 

SYSTOLE. (cuson, from ousSeAdw, to con- 
tract.) The contraction of the heart and ar- 
teries: opposed to diastole, which imports 
their relaxation. 

SYSTOLE, in grammar, is the shortening of 
a long syllable. . 

SYSTYLE, in architecture, the manner of 
placing columns, where the space between the 
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two fusts consists of two diameters, or four 
modules. : 

SYZYGY, a term equally used for the con- 
junction and opposition of a planet with the 
sun. 

On the phenomena and circumstances of 
the syzygies, a great part of the lunar theory 
depends. See Astronomy. For, 

1. It is shewn in the physical astronomy, 
that the force which diminishes the gravity of 
the moon in the syzygies, is double that 
which increases it in the quadratures; so that, 
in the syzygies, the gravity of the moon is 
diminished by a part which is to the whole 
area as 1 to 89.36 ; for, in the quadratures, 
the addition of gravity is to the whole gravity, 
as 1 to 178.73. ° 

2. In the syzygies, the disturbing force is 
directly as the distance of the moon from the 
earth, and inversely as the cube of the distance 
of the earth from the sun. And at the syzy- 
gies, the gravity of the moon towards the earth 
receding from its centre, is more diminished 
than according to the inverse ratio of the 
square of the distance from that centre— 
Hence, in the moon’s motion from the syzygies 
to the quadratures, the gravity of the moon 
towards the earth is continually increased, and 
the moon is continually retarded in her mo- 
tion; but in the moon’s motion from the 
quadratures to the syzygies, her gravity is con~ 
tinually diminished, and the motion in her 
orbit is accelerated. 

3. Farther, in the syzygies, the moon’s orbit, 
or circuit round the earth, is more convex 
than in the quadratures ; for which reason she 
is less distant from thé earth at the former 
than the latter—Also, when the moon is in 
the syzygies, her apses go backward, or are 
retrograde.—Moreover, when the moon is in 
the syzygies, the nodes move in antecedentia 
fastest; then slower and slower, till they be- 
come at rest when the moon is in the quadra- 
tures.—Lastly, when the nodes are come to 
the syzygies, the inclination of the plane of 
the orbit is the least of all. 

These several irregularities, however, are 
not equal in each syzygy, being all somewhat 
greater in the conjunction than in the opposi- 
tion. 
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A consonant, and the nineteenth letter 
9 in the alphabet; the sound of which is 
formed by a sirong expulsion of the breath 
through the mouth, upon a sudden drawing 
back of the tongue from the fore part of the 
palate, with the lips at the same time open. 

The 7, at the beginning and end of words, 
has always the same sound, nearly resembling 
that of D, for which reason they are often put 
for each other; and Quintilian even rallies 
those who made any scruple of writing the one 
indifferently for the other: as a¢ for ad, set for 
sed, haut for haud, &c. 

The customary sound of 7 is that which 
occurs in the words take, temptation; but 
before an 7, when followed by a vowel, it has 
the sound of an obscure s, as nation, salvation, 
except when s precedes ¢, as Christian; and in 
derivatives from y, as mighty, mightier. 

The Tis one of the five consonants-which 
the abbot de Dangeau calls palatal: these five 
are, D, T, G, K, and N; the four first where- 
of have the same relation to each other as the 
labials B-P and V-F have; D, for instance, 
having the same relation to J’ that B has to P, 
and V to F. 

The 7, the same author observes, is a letter 
of a strong sound; so that a feeble one cannot 
be heard before it. Hence, to form the supine 
of rego, the 7’ of tum changes the g, and 
strengthens it to the sound of a c, so that we 
say rectum; as in the preterperfect tense rext, 
which we pronounce reks?. 

T ’ has two sounds; the one soft, asin thus ; 
the other hard, as in ching. The sound is soft 
in these words, then, thence, there, with their 
derivatives and compounds, that, these, &e. 
and in all words between two vowels, as father ; 
and between rand a vowel, as buréhen. In 
other words it is hard, as ¢hick, thunder. 
Where it is softened at the end of a word, an 
e silent must be added, as breath, breathe. 
Johnson. 

T is used as an abbreviature on ancient 
monuments, &c. for Titus, Titius, and Tul- 
lius. 

T, among the ancients, was used as a nume- 
ral letter, signifying 160, according to the 
verse : 


T quoque centenos et sexaginta tenelit. 


When a dash was at the top, thus, T, it sig- 
nified 160 thousand, 

T’, with a kind of acute accent over it, de- 
noted among the Greeks 300; and if the ac- 
cent was below it, thus 7), it denoted 300,000. 
The » of the Hebrews signified 9, and with 
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two points fixed horizontally over it, thus, w, 
it signified 9000. : 
T, on the French coins, denotes those that 
were struck at Nantes. 
When the Roman tribunes approved of the 
decrees of the senate, they testified their con- 


. sent by subscribing a 7’, 


T, in music, is sometimes used to mark the 
tenor part, or pitch. . 

T, in the Italian music, stands for éuééz, all 
or altogether. 

T, when used to mark the tenor, has the 
words primo, secundo, or the figures 1°. 2°. 
added, to signify the first or second tenor. _ 

The letters 7’, ¢, or tr, ate often used like« 
wise to signify a shake or trillo, to be made on 
any sound, and are to be placed over the note 
on which the shake is to be. 

T, or. Tau,.in heraldry, is a kind of cross< 
potent, or truncated ; found in all the armo- 
ries of the commanders of the order of St. 
Authony. 

The azure 7’, or Tau, is seen in arms above 
400 years old. Its origin, according to some 
authots, is taken from the Apocalypse; where 
the same is a mark that the angel impresses on 
the foreheads of the eject: others take it to 
represent a crutch, a symbol proper enough for 
this order, which was sworn to hospitality. 
Bot the truth, F. Menestrier observes, is, that 
it is the top of a Greek crosier. 

The bishops and abbots of the Greek church 
wear it still; and if it be found on the habit of 
St. Anthony, it is onlytto shew that he was an 
abbot. , . 

T,, in surgery, is the name of a bandage, so 
called on account of its figure. 
 TAAIF, a town of Arabia, in the province 
of Hedjas, with a considerable trade in fruits, 
raisins, and almonds. It is situate on a lofty 
mountain, 60 miles S.E. of Mecca. . Lon. 41. 
35 E. Lat. 21.5 N. 

TAAS, a strong city of Arabia, in the pro- 
vince of Yemen, with a fortress. 
tomb of a saint, who, according to tradition, 
was king of the country. It stands at the foot 
of a fertile hill, 48 miles E.N.E. of Mocha. 
Lon. 44. 10E. Lat. 13. 455. 

TAATA, a town of Upper Egypt, one mile 
from the Nile. It is the residence of a gover- 
nor, has many curious remains of antiquity, 
and is 200 miles S. of Cairo. Lon. 31. 25 E. 
Lat. 26. 56 N. 

TAAUT, or THoyT, inancient mythology, 
the nanie of a deity among the Phcenicians, 
and probably the same with the Egyptian 
Thoyt, or Hermes: his cosmogony has been 
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transmitted to us by the Phoenician writer 
Sanchoniatho, whose account is preserved by 
Eusebius, De Prep. Ev. lib. i. cap. 10. To 
him the Phoenicians ascribe the first invention 
of letters. 

TABACUM. (from Tobago, the island 
whence it was first brought.) ‘Tobacco. See 
Nicori1ana. 

TABAGA, an island in the bay of Panama, 
four miles long and three broad. It is moun- 
tainous, but abounds with fruit trees. Lon. 
80.16 W. Lat, 7. 505. 

TABANUS. Flog. In zoology, a genus 
of the class insecta, order diptera. Mouth 
with a straight, exserted, membranaceous pro- 
boscis, terminated by three equal lips ; sucker 
projecting, exserted, and placed in a groove on 
the back of the proboscis, with a single-valved 
sheath and five bristles; feelers two, equal, 
clavate, and ending in a point; antennas short, 
approximate, cylindrical, with an elevated 
tooth at the base. Fifty-two species, inhabit- 
ing Iurope and America, a few Africa; six 
common to our own country. 

These insects live by sucking out the blood 
of various animals, and especially of horses and 
black cattle, of which they are very greedy. 
The larves are found under ground in moist 
meadows: the colour of the eye vanishes when 
the insect is dead, but may be restored by 
placing it in warm water. The following are 
chiefly worthy of notice. 

1. T. bovinus. Ox-fly. Eyes greenish ; 
back of the abdomen with white, triangular, 
longitudinal spots. Inhabits Europe, and 
found in our own country: extremely trouble- 
some to cattle, especially in the hottest part of 
the day during the summer season, piercing 
their skin with the lancet of its trunk, and 
sucking its blood in such a manner as to pro- 
duce considerable pain. 

2. T. pluvialis.. Eyes green, with four 

waved bands; wings with brown dots. A 
small insect that fixes on the hands, face, and 
legs, exciting a painful inflammation in the 
part whence it bas drawn blood. 
_ 8. T. cecutiens, Eyes green, with black 
dots; wings with a black outer margin and 
band in the middle... Inhabits Europe and 
America, and indigenous. to our own country: 
extremely troublesome in hot weather, espe- 
cially before rain; like the last, fixing on the 
hhands.and face, or any uncovered part, dex- 
terously opening a vein, andleaving an inflamed 
and bloody puncture behind. 

TABARCA, an island on the coast of Bar- 
bary, at the mouth of the Zaine. It was for- 
tified, and had a populous city of the same 
name, when under the dominion of the 
Genoese, who had a coral fishery here. But, 
in 1757, on the Genoese attempting to transfer 
the island to France, the Tabareans surrender- 
ed their city to Tunis; and they were cruelly 
deceived by the bey, for he razed the fortifica- 
tions, and took away most of the inhabitants as 
It is 50 miles W.N.W. of Tunis, 
Lon. 9. 16 E. Lat. 36.50 N. 

' TABARIA, the ancient Tiberias, a town 
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of Palestine, situate on the W. side of a lake, 
formerly called the sea of ‘Tiberias, 50 miles 
N.N.E. of Jerusalem, and 70 $.S.W. of Da- 
mascus. Lon.35.45 E. Lat. 32.40 N. 

TABASCO, a province of Mexico: bound- 
ed on the N. by the bay of Campeachy, E. by 
Jucatan, S. by Chiapa, and W. by Guaxaca. 
It is 100 miles long and 50 broad, and its 
chief riches consist in cocoa-nuts. There are 
showers every day for nine months in the 
year. 
. T’'aBasco, a town of Mexico, capital of the 
ieee of Tabasco. The Spaniards call it 

uestra Senora de la Vittoria, from a great 
victory obtained here by Cortes, on his first 
arrival. It is situate in an island of the same 
name, 30 miles long and 10 broad, formed by 
the river Tabasco and that of St. Peter and 
Paul, and on the bay of Campeachy, 270 miles 
N.E. of Chiapa. Lon. 93. 20 W. Lat. 18. 
20 N. 

TA’BBY. s. (fabi, tabino, Italian; tabis, 
French.) A kind of waved silk (Swift). 

Ta’sBy.a. Brinded; brindled; varied with 
different colours (Addison). 

TABEFA/CTION. s. (tabefacio, Latin.) 
The act of wasting away. 

To TA/BEFY. v. -n. (tabefacio, Latin.) 
To waste; to extenuate (Harvey). 

TABELLA, in medicine, a table, tablet, 
trech, or lozenge. See TRocu. 

TABERD, or TaBarp, derived from the 
low Latin, ¢abarda, denotes a short jacket or 
coat, open on both sides, with a square collar 
and hanging-sleeves. From the wearing of 
this garment, some of those on the foundation 
of Queen’s college, in Oxford, are called taber- 
darit, taberders. 

From an inn in Southwark, whose sign was 
the tabard, afterwards changed to the talbot, 
Chaucex and his companion set cut on a pil- 
grimage to the shrine of Becket at Canterbury, 
on which was founded his Canterbury Tales. 

TABERNACLE, among the Hebrews, a 
kind of building, in the form of a tent, set up, 
by express command of God, for the perform« 
ance of religious worship, sacrifices, 8c. during 
the journeying of the Israelites in the wildere 
ness; and, after their settlement in the Jand 
of Canaan, made use of for the said purpose 
till the building of the temple of Jerusalem. 
It was divided into two parts; the one covered, 
and properly called the tabernacle; and the 
other open, called the court. The curtains 
which covered the tabernacle were made of 
linen, of several colours, embroidered. There 
were ten curtains twenty-eight cubits long and 
four in breadth, Five curtains fastened to- 
gether made up two coverings, which covered 
up all the tabernacle. Over these there were 
two other coverings; the one of goat’s hair, 
the other of sheep’s skins. The holy of holies 
was parted from the rest of the tabernacle by a 
curtain made fast to four pillars, standing ten 
cubits from theend. The length of the whole 
tabernacle was 32 cubits, that is, about 50 feet; 
and the breadth 12 cubits, or 19 feet. The 
court was a spot of ground 100 cubits long 
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and 50 in breadth, enclosed by 20 columns, 
each 20 cubits high and 10 in‘ breadth, covered 
with silver, and standing on copper bases, five 
cubits distant from. one another; between 
which there were curtains drawn, and fastened 
with hooks. “At the east end was an entrance, 
20 cubits wide, covered with a curtain hanging 
loose. 

TABERNACLES (Feast of), asolemn festival of 
the Hebrews, observed after harvest, on the 
15th day of the month Tisri, instituted to com- 
memorate the goodness of God, who protected 
the Israelites in the wilderness, and made them 
dwell in booths, when they came out of Egypt. 
On the first day of the feast, they began to 
erect booths of the boughs of trees, and in these 
they were obliged to continue seven days. ‘The 
booths were placed in the open air, and were 
not to be covered with cloths, nor made too 
close by the thickness of the. boughs ; but so 
loose that the sun and the stars might be seen, 
and the rain descend through them. For fur- 
ther particulars of the celebration of this festi- 
val, see Levit. ch. xxiii. 

To Ta’BERNACLE. v. n. (from the noun.) 
To enshrine; to house (John). * 

TABERNAIMONTANA, in botany, a 
senus of the class pentandria, order monogy- 
nia. Corol twisted; follicles two, horizontal; 
seeds’ immersed in pulp. Twelve species, 
natives of the East or West Indies, or of 
America. The following are cultivated : 

1. T. citrifolia. Citron-leaved tabernamon- 
tana. 

2. T. laurifolia. Bay-leaved taberneemon- 
tana. ; 

3.T, Amsonia. Virginian tabernzemontana. 

4. T. angustifolia. Narrow-leaved taberne- 
montana. 

The first and second are suffruticose; the 
third herbaceous, the fourth perennial in its 
root. They may be all increased by seeds; and 
the last two will bear the open air. 

TABES. (from taleo, to grow thin.) A 
wasting of the body. A genus of disease) in 


the class cachexia, and order marceres of Cul- . 


len; characterised by emaciation and weak- 
ness, attended with hectic fever. It has three 
species: 1. 'Tabes purulenta, from an ulcerous 
discharge: 2. Tabes scrofulosa, from a scrofu- 
lous habit: 3. Tabes venenata, from poison. 

TA/‘BID. a. (¢alidus, Latin.) Wasted by 
disease ; consumptive (Arbuthnot). 

TA’/BIDNESS. s. (from ¢abid.) Consump- 
tiveness ; state of being wasted by disease. 

TA/BLATURE. s. (from éable.) Painting 
on walls or cielings. 

TA'BLE. s. (table, French; tabula, Latin.) 
1. Any flat or level surface (Sandys). 2. A 
horizontal surface raised above the ground, 
used for meals and other purposes (Locke). 3. 
The persons sitting at table, or partaking of 
entertainment (Shakspeare). 4. The fare or 
entertainment itself: as, he keeps a good table. 
5. A tablet; a surface on which any thing is 
written or engraved (Bentley). 6. (tableau, 
French.) A picture, or any thing that exhibits 
a view of any thing ona flat surface (Addison). 
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7, An index; a collection of heads; a cata~ 
logue; a syllabus (Evelyn). 8. A. synopsis 5 
many particulars brought into one view (Ben 
Jonson). 9. The palm of the hand (Ben Jon- 
son). 10. Draughts; small pieces of wood 
shifted on squares (Taylor). ti. To turn the 
Tasiys. To change the condition or fortune 
of two contending parties (Dryden). 

To Ta‘suz. v. n. (from the noun.) To 
board ; to live at the table of another (Felton). 

To Ta’sLx. v. a. To make into a cataldgue; 
to set down (Shakspeare). 

TABLE, a moveable piece of furniture, 
usually made of wood or stone, and supported 
on pillars or the like, for the commodious ree - 
ception of things placed thereon. ‘This term 
is also used for the fare or entertainment served 
up. 

TABLE, in mathematics, systems of num- 
bers calculated to be ready at hand for the ex- 
pediting astronomical, geometrical, and other 
operations, as logarithmic tables, tables of 
sines, tangents, secants, &e. tables of the 
planet's places, the right ascensions and decli- 
nations of the fixed stars, tables of powers and 
products, roots, reciprocals, &c, most of which 
are well known to mathematicians, and are 
but of little interest to other persons. 

TaBLe Istanp, one of the New He- 
brides, in the Pacific Ocean. Lon. 16.77 E. 
Lat. 15.:38 8. 

TaBLe Mountain, a promontory of 
Africa, near the Cape of Good Hope. The 
bay at the foot of it is called Table Bay. 

Tasvezs (Laws of the twelve), were the first 
set of laws of the Romans; thus called either 
because the Romans then wrote with a style, 
on thin wooden tablets covered with wax; or 
rather, because they were engraved on tables 
or plates of copper, to be exposed in the most 
noted part of the public forum. After the 
expulsion of the kings, as the Romans were 
then without any fixed or certain system of law, 
at least had none ample enough to take in the 
various cases that might fall between particular 
persons, it was resolved to adopt the best and 
wisest laws of the Greeks. One Hermodorus 
was first appointed to translate them, and the 
decemviri afterwards compiled and reduced 
them into ten tables. After a world of care 
and application, they were at length enacted 
and confirmed by the senate and an assembly 
of the people, in the year of Rome 303. The 
following year they found something wanting 
therein, which they supplied from the laws of 
the former kings of Rome, and from certain 
customs which long use had authorised ;_ all 
these being engraven on two other tables, made 
the law of the twelve tables, so famous in the 
Roman jurisprudence, the source and founda- 
tion of the civil or Roman law. 

‘TABLES OF THE LAW, in Jewish antiquity, 
two tables on which were written the deca~ 
logue, or ten commandments, given by God 
to Moses on mount Sinai. 

TA’BLEBEER. s. (table and Leer.) Beer 
used at victuals; small beer. 


TA'BLEBOOK, s. (éable and book.) A” 
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book on which any thing is graved or written 
without ink (Shakspeare). 
- TA’BLECLOTH. s. (table and cloth.) 
Linen spread on a table (Camden). 
TA/BLEMAN. s. A man at draughts. . 

- ‘TA/BLER. s. (from ¢able.) One who boards. 

TA’/BLETALK. s. (table and talk.) Con- 
versation at meals or entértainments (4fter.). 

TA’BLET. s. (from ¢able.) 1. A small 
level surface. 2. A medicine in a square form 
(Bacon). 3. A surface written on or painted 
(Dryden). phd 
' TABOO, a word used by the South Sea 
islanders, neatly of, the same import as pro- 
hibited: or interdicted. It applies equally to 
persons and things, and is also expressive of 
any thing sacred, devoted, or eminent. 

TABOR, a mountain of Palestine, men- 
tioned in Scripture. ‘This mountain is of the 
figure of a broken cone, eight hundred or a 
thousand yards in height.. ‘The summit is 
two-thirds of a league in cirgumference. For- 
merly it had a citadel, of which now only afew 
stones remain. From hence we discover to 
the south a series of valleys and mountains, 


which extend ag far as Jerusalem; while, to: 


the east, the valley of Jordan, and lake Taba- 
ria, appear-as if under our feet; the lake seems 
as if enclosed in the crater of a volcano. 
Taspor, a town of Bohémia, in the circle 
of Bechin, on a mountain, which the Hussites, 
under their celebrated general Zisca, fortified 
and made their principal retreat, It is 25 
miles N. by E. of Budweis, and 45 S. by E. of 
Prague. Lon. 14.56 E. Lat. 49. 23 N. 
Tasor, or Tapour. A small drum, usu- 
ally forming an accompaniment to the pipe. 
They are both played by the same performer : 
while the tones of the pipe are regulated by 
the fingers of the left hand, which stop the 
holes, the tabor is beat by the right. The 
tabor.and pipe have long been favourite instru- 
ments with the common people of most of the 
countries of Europe, and are particularly calcu- 
lated for dancing parties. 
To T 
To strike lightly or frequéntly (Nahum). 
- TA/BOURER. s. (from fabour.) One who 
beats the tabour (Shakspeare). 
' TA/BOURET. s. (from tabour.) ’ A small 
tabour (Spectator). 
TA/BOURINE. s. (French.) A tabour ; ‘a 
small drum (Shakspeare). 
TABRET. = See Tazor. 9 
’ TA’BULAR. a. (tabularis, Latin.) 1. Set 
down in the form of tables or synopses. © 2. 
Formed in lamine (Woodward). 3. Set-in 
squares. eS , 
To TA/BULATE. v, a. (tabula, Latin.) 1. 
To reduce to tables or synopses. 2, To shape 
with a flat surface. BOO 
TA’BULATED. a. (tabula, Latin.) Hav- 
ing a flat surface (Grew). bog 
~TACAMAHACCA (Indian). The name 
of a resinous substance which exudes’ both 
spontaneously and when incisions .are made 
into the stem of the calophylum irophyllum 
VOL. XI. 


reign of Tiberius. 


a/Bour. v.a. (taborer, old French.) © 


TAC 
of Linnéus, and not, as was formerly supposed, 
from the populis balsamifera, or the fagaria 
octandria of Linnéus. Two kinds of tacama- 
hacca are met with in the shops. ~The best, 
called, from its being collected in a kind of 
gourd shell, tacamahacca in shells, is some- 
what unctuous arid soft, of a pale yellowish or 
greenish colour, a bitterish aromatic taste, and 
a fragrant delightful smell, approaching to that 
of lavender and ambereris. ‘The more common 
sort is in semi-transparent grains, of a whitish, 
yellowish, brownish, or greenish colour, and 
of a less grateful simell than the former. © Taca< 
mahacca was formerly in high esttmation as an 
ingredient in warm stimulating plasters ;, and 
although seldom used internally, it may be 
given with advantage as a corroborant and ad- 
stringent balsamic. 

TACET. (Latin.) A word by which the 
musical performer is to understand that the 
instrument with the name of which it is con- 
joined is to be silent: as violino tacet; the 
violin is not to play: obe tacet; the oboe is 
silent. : 

TACFARINAS, a Numidian who com- 
manded an army against the Romans in the 
He had formerly served in 
the Roman legions. Afier he had severally 
defeated the officers of ‘Tiberius, he was at 
last routed ‘and killed in the field of battle, 
fighting with uncommon fury, by Dolabella. 

TACHAU, or TAcHOw, a town of Bohe- 
mia,-in the circle of Pilsen, 28 miles W. of 
Pilsen. Lon. 13. 27 E. Lat. 49.45 N. 

TACHE. s. (from éack.) Any thing taken 
hold of; a catch; a loop; a button (£xodus). 

TACHOMETER; an instrument to ascer- 
tain the velocities of machinery. © - ’ 

In the employment of machinery it is evi- 
dently of great importance to be provided with 
an easy and ready method for discovering at 
all times, whether the motion of the machine 
is quicker or slower than what is known to be 
best adapted for the object in view. This ad- 
vantage, it is thought, may be derived from 
Mr. Donkin’s tachometer; for it is an instru< 
ment which requires only to be adjusted once 
for all to any particular machine, and then it 
will always be ready without the help of cal- 
culation or of a time-piece, to indicate instantly 
upon inspection the slightest excess or defect 
in the actual velocity. 

A front view of the tachometer is represented 
in fig. 1, and a side view in fig. 2, of pl. 167. 
X Y Z, fig. 1, is the vertical section of a 
wooden cup, made of box, which is drawn in 
elevation at X, fig. 2. The whiter parts of the 
section, in fig. 1, represent what is solid, and 
the dark parts what is hollow. This cup is 
filled with mercury up to the level LL, fig. 1. 
Into the mercury is immersed the lower part 
of the upright glass tube A B, which is filled 
with coloured spirits of wine, and open at 
both ends, so that some of the mercury in the 
cup enters at the lower orifice, and when every 
thing is at rest, supports a long column of 
spirits, as represented: in the iia ‘The bot- 
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‘tom of the cup is fastened by a screw toa short 
vertical spindle D, so that when the spindle is 
whirled round, the cup (the figure of which 
is a solid of revolution) revolves at the same 
time round its axis, which coincides-with that 
of the spindle. nee 

In consequence of this rotation the mercury 
in the cup acquires a centrifugal force, by 
which its particles are thrown outwards, and 
that with the greater intensity, according as 
they are more distant from the axis, and 
according as the angular velocity is greater. 
Hence, on account of its fluidity, the mercury 
rises higher and higher as it recedes from the 
axis, and consequently sinks in the middle of 
the cup; this elevation at the sides, and con- 
sequent: depression in the middle, increasing 
always with the velocity of rotation. Now 
the mercury in the tube, though it does not 
revolve with the cup, cannot continue higher 
than the mercury immediately surrounding it, 
nor indeed so high, on account of the super- 
incumbent column of spirits. Thus the mer- 
cury in the tube will sink, and consequently 
the spirits also; but as that part of the tube 
which is within the eup is much wider than 
the part above it, the depression of the spirits 
will be much greater than that of the mercury, 
being in the same proportion in which the 
square of the large diameter exceeds the square 
of the smaller. 

Let us now suppose, that, by means of a 
eord passing round a small pulley F, and the 
wheel G, or H, or in any other convenient 
way, the spindle D is connected with the ma- 
chine, the velocity of which is to be ascertain- 
ed. In forming this connection, we must be 
careful to arrange matters so, that when the 
machine is moving at its quickest rate, the 
angular velocity of the cup shall not be so great 
as to depress the spirits below C into the 
wider part of the tube. We are also, as in the 
figure, to have a scale of inches and tenths 
applied to A C, the upper and narrower part of 
the tube, the numeration being carried down- 
ward from zero, which is to be placed at the 
point to which the column of spirits rises when 
the cup is at rest. 


Then the instrument will be adjusted, if we 


mark on the scale the point to which the 
column of spirits is depressed, when the ma- 
chine is moving with the velocity: required. 
But, as in many cases, and particularly in 
steam-engines, there is a continued oscillation 
of velocity, in these cases we have to note the 
two points between which the column oscil- 
lates during the most advantageous movement 
of the machine. 

Here it is proper to observe, that the height 
of the column of spirits will vary with the tem- 
perature, when other circumstances are the 
same. On this account the seale ought to be 
moveable; so that, by slipping it upwards or 
downwards, the zero may be placed at the 
point to which the column reaches:‘when the 
cup is at rest; and thus the instrument may 
be adjusted to the particular temipetature with 


the utmost facility, and with sufficient pres 
cision.’ The essential parts of the tachometer 
have now been mentioned, as well as the 
method of adjustment; but certain circum- 
stances remain to he stated. 

The form of the eup. is adapted to render & 
smaller quantity of mercury sufficient than 
what must have been employed either with a 
eylindrical or hemispherical vessel. In every 
case two precautions are necessary to be ob- 
served: First, that when the cup: is revolving 
with its greatest velocity, the mercury in the 
middle shali not sink so low as to: allow any 
of the spirits in the tube to escape from the 
lower orifice; and that the mercury, wher 
most distant from the axis, shall not be thrown 
out of the cup. Secondly, that when the cup 
is at rest, the mercury shall rise so high above 
the lower end of the tube, that it may support — 
a column of spirits of the proper length. 

Now in order that the quantity of mercury, 
consistent with these conditions, may be re- 
duced to its minimum, it is necessary, first, 
that if M M, fig. 1, is the level of the mercury 
at the axis when the cup is revolving with the 
greatest velocity, the upper part, MMXY, 
of the cup should be of such a form, as to 
have the sides covered only with a thin filin’ of 
the fluid; and secondly, that for the parpose of 
raising the small quantity-ef mereury to the 
level LL, which may support a proper height 
of spirits when the cup is at rest, the cavity of 
the cup should be im a great measure occupied 
by the block KK, having a cylindrical perfo- 
ration in the middle of it for the immersion of 


the tube, and leaving sufficient room within 


and around it for the mercury to move freely 
both along the sides of the tube and of the 
vessel. 

The block K K is preserved in its proper 
position in the cup or vessel XY Z, by means 
of three narrow projecting slips or ribs placed 
at equal distances round it, and is kept from 
rising or floating upon the mercury by two or 
three small iron or steel pins inserted into the 
underside of the cover, near the aperture 
through which the tube passes. 

It would be extremely difficult, however, 
nor is it by any means important, to give to 
the cup the exact form which would reduce 
the quantity of mercury to its minimum; but 
we shall awe a sufficient approximation, 
which may be executed with great precision, 
if the part of the cup above MM is made a 
parabolic conoid, the vertex of the generating 
parabola being at that point of the axis to 
which the mercury sinks at its lowest depres- 
sion, and the dimensions of the parahola being 
determined in the following manner: Let VG, 
fic, 3, represent the axis of the cup, and V the 
point to which the mercury sinks at its lowest 
depression; at any point G above V, draw G H 
perpendicular to V G; let m be the number of 
revolutions which the cup is to perform in 1” 
at its quickest motion 5 let v be the number of 
inches which a body would describe uniformly 
in 1”, with the velocity acquired in falling 
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make GH = - Then, the parabola to 


v 
3°14. 
be determined is that which has v for its ver- 
tex, V G for its axis, and G H for its ordinate 
at G. The cup has a lid to prevent the mer- 
cury from being thrown out of it, an event 
which would take place with a very moderate 
velocity of rotation, unless the sides were raised 
to an inconvenient height; but the lid, by 
obstructing the elevation at the sides of the cup, 
will diminish the depression in the middle, and 
consequently the depression of spirits in the 
tube: on this account a cavity is formed in the 
block immediately above the level LL, where 
the mercury stands when the cup is at rest; 
and thus a receptacle is given to the Auid which 
would otherwise disturb the centrifugal force, 
and impair the sensibility of the instrument. 

It will be observed, that the lower orifice of 
the tube is turned upwards. By this means, 
after the tube has been filled with spirits by 
suction, and its upper orifice stopped with the 
finger, it may easily be conveyed to the cup 
and immersed in the quicksilver without any 
danger of the spirits escaping, a circumstance 
which otherwise it would be extremely difficult 
to prevent, since no part of the tube can be 
made capillary, consistently with that free pass- 
age to the fluids, which is essentially necessary 
to the operation of the instrument. 

We have next to attend to the method of 
putting the tachometer in motion, whenever 
we wish to examine the velocity of the ma- 
chine, The pulley F, which is continually 
whirling during the motion of the machine, 
has no, connection whatever with the cup, so 
long as the lever Q R is left to itself. But 
when this lever is raised, the hollow cone T, 
which is attached to the pulley and whirls 
along with it, is also raised, and embracing a 
solid cone on the spindle of the cup, commu- 
nicates the rotation by friction. When our 
observation is made, we have only to allow the 
lever to drop by its own weight, and the two 
cones will be disengaged, and the cup remain 
at rest. 

- The lever Q R is connected by a vertical rod 
to another lever 5, having at the extremity S a 
valve, which, when the lever QR is raised, 
and the tachometer is in motion, is lifted up 
from the top of the tube, so as to admit the 
external air upon the depression of the spirits ; 
on the other hand, when the lever Q R falis,and 
the cup is at rest, the valve at S closes the tube, 
and prevents the spirits from being wasted by 
evaporation. 

It is lastly to be remarked, that both the 
sensibility and the range of the instrument 
may be infinitely increased ; for, on the one 
hand, by enlarging the proportion between the 
diameters of the wide and narrow parts of the 
tube, we enlarge in a much higher proportion 
the extent of scale corresponding to any given 
variation of velocity: and on the other hand, 
by deepening the cup so as to admit, when it 
is at rest, a greater height of mercury above 
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the lower end of the tube, we lengthen the 
column of spirits which the mercury can sup- 
port, and consequently enlarge the velocity, 
which, with any given sensibility of the instru- 
ment, is requisite to depress the spirits to the 
bottom of the scale. Hence the tachometer is 
capable of being employed in very delicate 
philosophical experiments, more especially as 
a scale might be applied to it, indicating equal 
increments of velocity. But in the present 
account it is merely intended to state how it 
may be adapted to detect in machinery évery 
deviation from the most advantageous move- 
ment. ‘Trans. Soc. Arts, vol. 28. 

TACHOS, or Tacuus, aking of Egypt, in 
the reign of Artaxerxes Ochus, against whom 
he sustained a long war. He was assisted by 
the Greeks, but his confidence in Agesilaus, 
king of Lacedamon, proved fatal to him ; for, 
disregarding his engagement, and joining with 
Nectanebus, who had revolted from Tachus, 
he ruined the affairs of the monarch, and 
obliged him to save his life by flight. 

TACHY’GRAPHY. §. (rayus and yeupwe) 
The art or practice of quick writing. 

TACIT. a. (tacife, French; tacitus, Lat.) 
Silent; implied; not expressed by words. | 

TA/CITLY. ad. (from tacit.) Silently; 
without oral expression (Fogers). 

TACITU/RNITY. s. (taciturnité, French; 
taciturnitas, Lat.) Habitual silence (Arbuth.). 

TACITUS (Caius Cornelius), a Roman 
historian, of whose ancestors nothing is 
known, so that it is probable the dignity of 
his family began in his own person ; at least, 
that it was not very considerable before him, 
His first employ is said to have been that of 
procurator to Vespasian in Gallia Belgica, 
Upon his return to Rome, Titus advanced 
him to a more honourable post; it is not men- 
tioned what; but it is supposed to be the 
questorship, or ent mut as Domitian ad- 
vanced him to the pratorship. Lastly, he was 
made consul under Nerva: he was substituted 
in the place of the excellent Virginius Rufus, 
who died in his third consulship; and he 
honoured Rufus with a funeral oration. We 
know but few circumstances of the life of 
Tacitus besides what have been related, only 
that he married the daughter of Julius Agri- 
cola, famous for his exploits in Britain, whose 
life he has written. Some have pretended that 
Domitian banished him ; but there is no foun- 
dation for this fact in history, and Mr. Bayle 


explodes it as an idle fancy. Lipsius has con- 


jectured, and Mr. Bayle approves the conjec- 
ture, that Tacitus was born either in the last 
year of the reign of Claudius, or in the first of 
that of Nero; and supposes him to have died 
in the reign of Hadrian. ‘The time of his 
death is not known; but all agree that he 
lived to be old. The remains of ‘Tacitus shew 
that the ancients prized him very highly. He 
was the greatest orator and statesman of his 
time; he had long frequented the bar with , 
infinite applause ; he had passed through all 
the high offices of state ; he was eaile, pretor, 
consul; but all these gave cai as glory, 
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empated with that which he acquired by the 
performances of his pen. _ His History, which 
extended from the reign of Galba inclusively, 
to the reign of Nerva exclusively, was highly 
esteemed ; and his Annals equally so. Besides 
these, there remain of Tacitus a Treatise of 
the Situation, Customs, and People of Ger- 
many, and a Life of Julius Agricola; for as 
to the dialogue De oratoribus, sive de causis 
corrupt eloquentiz, though commonly print- 
ed with Tacitus’s works, and by some ascribed 
to him, it is generally, and with reason, sup- 
posed to have been written by séme other per- 
son. 


On the whole, however, the writings of 


Tacitus have been too highly classed. Mr. 
Hunter, in his observations on this historian, 
says, ‘* Having considered the principal qual1- 
ties of Tacitus as a writer and an historian, L 
cannot help thinking that there is a false 
sublime and affectation in his description; a 
seurrility and satirical vein, with too epigram- 
matical a conciseness in his wit ; an acuteness,. 
but too speculative, and a policy over refined 
in his observations ; a malignant and ill-natured 
turn in his characters; a philosophy too ab- 
stracted and elevated in his reasoning, and a 
vanity in his learning. In short, that he is in 
antiquity a pedant ; in the philosophy of nature 
a. sceptic; in morals loose; in description 
gaudy and pompous ; in politics subdolous, ré- 
fined, and knavish.’’- ety 

Tacitus has been translated into English by 
Gordon and Murphy. The editio princeps of 
‘Tacitus, in folio, containing only the six last 
books of the Annals, and the five first of the 
Histories, is a work of extraordinary rarity, 
supposed, by bibliographers, to have been 
printed in 1468. The first edition of all the 
works of ‘Tacitus was by Beroaldus, andpub- 
lished at Rome, in folio, 1515. There are 
numerous other editions, of which those of 
Gronoyius, 4to. 1721; Mrs. Grierson, 8vo. 
1730; Ernesti, 8vo..1752—72; Brotier, 4to. 
1771; 12mo. 1776; Homer, 8vo. 1790; the 
Edinburgh editions in 4to. and 8vo. 1796 ; and 
of Oberlin, 8vo. 1801; are much and deserv- 
edly esteemed. 

Bexcians (M. Claudius), a Roman elected 
emperor by the senate, after.the death of Au- 
relian. The time of his administration was 
very popular; the good of the people was his 
care.. He abolished the brothels in Rome, and 
ordered al] the public baths to be shut’at sun- 
set. The senators under Tacitus seemed to 
_ have recovered their ancient dignity, and long- 
lost privileges. During a short reign of about 
six months, he not only repelled the barbarians 
who had. invaded the territories of Rome in 
Asia, but he prepared to make war against the 
Persians. and-Scythians.. He died in Cilicia as 
he was, on his expedition, ofia violent distem- 
per, or, according. to some, he was destroyed 
by the secret dagger of an assassin, on the 13th 
of April, in the 276th year of the Christian era. 
It has been observed, that he never passed a 
day. without consecrating some part of his time 
to reading or writing, | 
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To: TACK, v. a. (tacher, Breton.) 1. Te 
fasten to any thing (Grew). 2. To join; to 
unite ; to stitch together (Shakspeare). 

To 'Tack.v.n. (probably from tackle.) To 
turn a ship. See SEAMANSHIP. 

Tack..s. (from the verb.) 1. A small nail. 
2. The act of turning ships at sea (Dryden). 
3. To hold Tacx. To last; to hold out (Hu- 
dibras). f 

TA’CKLE. s.. (tacel, Welsh.) 1._An arrow 


(Chaucer). 2. Weapons; instruments of ac- 
tion (Butler). 3. The ropes of a ship (Addi- 
son). ; 


TA’CKLED. a. (from tackle.) Made o 
ropes tacked together (Shakspeare). 

TA/CKLING. s. (from ¢ackle.) 1. Furni- 
ture of the mast (Bacon). 2. Instruments of 
action (Malton). 

TACQUET (Andrew), a Jesuit of Ant- 
werp, who died in 1660. He was a most la-. 
borious and voluminous writer in mathema- 
tics. His works were collected, and printed 
at Antwerp in one large volume in folio, 1669. 

TACTICS, in their general aeceptation, 
rélate to those evolutions, manceuvres, and po- 
sitions, which constitute the main spring of 
military and naval finesse: they are the means 
whereby discipline is made to support the ope- 
rations of a campaign, and are, in every regular 
service, studied for the purpose of training all 
the component parts according to one regular 
plan or system; whereby celerity, precision, 
and strength, are combined, and the whole 
rendered completely efficient. Of military 
tactics, the Romans may be considered the first 
nation whose military array could be termed 
regular, and whose forces maintained that 
order, which rendered each inferior individual 
subject to the control of certaii subaltern 
officers commanding small bodies, correspond- 
ing with our sections; which being again com- 
pacted under officers of a second class, formed 
small divisions, as in our platoons, or compa- 
nies; and which divisions being collected under 
a third class of officers, constituted what we 
term battalions. The soldiers of ancient Italy 
were not only inured to great hardships, as a 
part of their usual exercise, but were taught 
many evolutions suited to the modes of warfare 
in those days. 

Time has occasioned a considerable change 
in that particular; for since the invention of 
gunpowder, our battles have frequently been 
decided by distant cannonades; and by no 
means resemble those arduous conflicts in 
which the heroes of old used to engage, indi- 
vidually contending for the day. and causing 
the whole field to resemble an infinity of single 
combats. In this practice all barbarous na- 
tions seem uniformly to agree; the sword, the 
tomahawk, the club, &c. being the chief in- 
struments; though in some instances the jave- 
line, or spear, or the bow and arrow, may be 
primarily resorted to. Hence such warfare is 
far more sanguinary than that carried on with 
fire-arms ; which, rarely do. much execution, 
unless when aided by artillery, and then onl 
when at such distances as to be within reach 
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of case-shot. It will no doubt surprise most 
of our-readers, but is strictly true, that, taking 
the average quantity of musket ammunition 
expended, as a sum to be divided by the num- 
ber of killed and wounded, net more than one 
shot in fifty will be found to take effect. Thus, 
after a battalion of 1000 men may have fired 
20 rounds per man, making in all-20,000 dis- 
charges of musketry, they will have made ter- 
rible havoc if 400 of the enemy be disabled. 

Hence we find, that the great features in de- 
Cisive actions are few indeed; and they depend 
chiefly on tactics.. Thus where a large force 
is brought to bear upon any particular point, 
while the enemy is kept in ignorance as to the 
object in view; or where certain advantages of 
Jocality are gained, merely by dint of superior 
science in the art of conducting troops by the 
shortest means, and in the greatest order ; or 
where: by certain evolutions a small force is 
made to supply the purpose of a larger, or to 
resist, independently of intrenchments, &c. a 
more numerous body; all these evince the pre- 
sence of the man of tactics, and qualify him 
for the designation of an able general. 

We have also another branch, which is in a 
degree secondary, because it depends greatly on 
the success of the former; namely, the arrange- 
ment, or disposition, of a line, in such manner 
as may allow each description of force to, act 
with effect; this can be done only when the 
nature of the service to be performed is suited 
to the nature of the troops by which it is to be 
attempted. In this we necessarily mean to re- 
strict the operations of infantry to storming 
parties, cavalry to champaign operations, and 
artillery to situations where it canbe duly pro- 
_ tected, while rendering essential service. Hence 
the able tactician always arranges his force in 
such manner, as to allow each to perform its 
duty without interfering with the evolutions of 
any other class; and in, what is called, ma- 
neeuvring his army, never fails to estimate the 
distances, and the time in which each may 
execute the assigned duty; so that the whole 
may coincide with one great intention, and 
insure success by the accurate execution of its 
respective functions: were it to be otherwise, 
the whole must be subject to disorder; one 
failure often leading to the most serious conse- 
quence ; the same as is caused by the want of 
a cog, or tooth, of any wheel in a piece of 
machinery. From this it may be seen how 
great a superiority that commander must pos- 
sess who, by means of this science, fully com- 
prebends the most ready arrangement of troops, 


where change of position becomes necessary ; 


and who has, in the first instance, so disposed 
them as to be able to make those changes 
(even under the disadvantages ever attendant 
upon such necessity) with celerity, and in good 
order. : 
Tactics (Naval), relate to those operations 
in the management of a vessel, which enable 
her to attain any particular object, such as 
reaching a port, avoiding danger, gaining an 
advantage over an enemy, &c. In a more ex- 
tended sense, they denote those manceuyres, 
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stratagems, and deceptions, employed ‘by the 
commander af a fleet, for the purpose of gain- 
ing a weather-gage, cutting off any part of a 
line, or attacking any particular portion there- 
of, in such manner as may either defeat the 
views of a hostile fleet, or subject it to loss and 
discomfiture, The old system of tactics in this, 
as well as in the military branch, was burthen- 
ed with ceremonies, and with received opi- 
nions, which were held to be inviolable: the 
difference of one or two ships in favour of the 
enemy, was considered a sufficient excuse for 
a variety of precautions generally amounting to 
forbearance from engaging the superior power ; 
and, although we certainly can count a num- 
ber of gallant exploits performed by our fleets 
when somewhat inferior to the enemy, it has 
been reserved fer latter times to exhibit what 
could be done by the British navy, even when 
opposed to nearly double their own force. This 
wonderful change was introduced by Rodney ; 
who, in the year 1782, engaged the French 
fleet under count de Grasse; when by boldly 
cutting off a part of its rear, he compelled:nearly 
half the enemy’s force to surrender; the rest 
sought their safety in flight. Since that date 
admiral Jervis, by a skilful manceuvre, cut off 
a large portion of a Spanish fleet, near Cape 
St. Vincent's, (whence the peerage bestowed 
on him received its designation); but the late 
lord Nelson appears most conspicuous in that 
mode of attack which, in general, secured a 
victory. The battle of the Nile was doubtless 
a master-piece of tactical science; it merifs 
notice from its simplicity, and, if we may be 
so bold as to use the term, its infallibility. 
The manceuvre he used was, to throw two of 
his ships upon every one of the weather-most 
of the enemy’s line, by causing his fleet to 
divide as it approached them; consequently 
including each French ship between two of 
ours. ‘The residue, which were moored in a 
line a-head, fully expected to see ours range up 
their whole length, and oppose ship to ship. 
They saw their error when it was too late ; 
being to leeward, it was impossible for them to 
render efficient aid, and they fell in detail ; 
with the exception of a very small portion, 
which escaped by putting out to sea, whither 
we were not in a condition to follow with any 
hopes of overtaking them. : 
In the famous battle of Trafalgar, in which 
the immortal Nelson quitted his earthly frame, 
the combined fleets wefe drawn up in the form 
of a crescent, and awaited our attack, which 
was inade in a double column, apparently bear- 
ing down upon their centre. This novel mode 
of coming into action kept the enemy com- 
pletely in suspense ; it threatened every part of 
their line. If our two columns had turned 
the same way, they would have been able to 
do infinite damage in that quarter, before the 
other wing of the enemy could come up to- 
succour their overpowered friends: if the two 
columns should cut through the centre, they 
must destroy it, and effectually separate the 
two wings, so as to leave them ignorant of 
each other’s fate. Such was the fact: the 
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enemy, though superior in numbers, lost no 
less than nineteen sail of the line. 

_ Perhaps nothing can place a fleet in a more 
dangerous state, and render it less able to resist 
an attack, than making sail before the wind, 
in a line of battle a-head, to avoid a pursuing 
enemy. Insuch acase, whenever the rear of 
that line can be brought to action, it becomes 
subject to an accumulating force, in conse- 
quence of the pursuing fleet thickening upon 
it ; while the van of its own line, being to lee- 
ward, must make many tacks, or at least two 
long ones, before it can succour its rear. The 
disadvantage must be very great even if all the 
ships, on both sides, sail upon an exact equali- 
y ; but, as that is never the case, many of the 

ying ships will be probably driven completely 
to leeward, and never be able to afford the 
smallest assistance. Yet British seamen, even 
when compelled to retire before a very superior 
force, generally manage, by some well-contrived 
device, to intimidate their pursuers, or to put 
on so good a face, as to convince them of the 
dear price at which the victory is to be bought. 

Of this we cannot quote a more appropriate 
instance than the escape of five sail of our 
ships, under the command of admiral Corn- 
wallis, from no less than nineteen sail of French 
ships of the line: an escape resulting entirely 
from the manceuvres of the British admiral ; 
whereby he fully convinced the French that a 
Jarge force was at hand. 

The present unparalleled state of discipline, 
throughout our navy, wonld, of itself, give us 
the command of the ocean; but we are greatly 
indebted, at the same time, to an excellent 
code of signals, both for the day and the night, 
whereby every operation and manceuvre may 
be directed with readiness and _perspicuity. 
The day signals are, for the most part, made 
by flags, jacks, and pennants; the night sig- 
nals by lanterns, blue lights, maroons, &c. in 
both, the firing of guns, either to windward or 
to leeward, occasionally is added. When fleets 
are large, or their duty extensive, especially in 
cruizing to intercept a convoy of merchant 
vessels, &c. there are repeating frigates, which 
display the several signals made by the com- 
mander ; so that they may be communicated 
to all the vessels; every signal being kept fly- 
ing until answered by all ships to which they 
may relate. . 

When orders are given to clear ship for ac- 
tion, the boatswain and his mates whistle, and 
call, at the various hatchways, to warn all who 
are between decks ; the hammocks, or beds, 
are instantly unhooked, packed, and sent on 
deck, to be put into the nettings on the waist, 
forecastle, quarters, poop, &c. where they 
serve as an excellent defence against musketry, 
While some of the seamen are thus employed 
between decks, others are aloft securing the 
yards in chain slings, so as to prevent them 
from falling when the haul-yards may be sever- 
ed by cannon shot; materials for repairing the 
rigging are also placed in readiness; shot-plugs, 
for stopping holes near, or under, the surface 
of the water, are disjensed ; and every atten- 
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tion is paid to ascertain that the pumps are in 
order, so as to clear the hold in case of leaks. 
The decks are cleared of every incumbrance, 
by the removal of chests, &c. into the hold ; 
the various gun-tackles are inspected ; and all 
the necessary implements, sach as powder- 
ladles, worms, rammers, sponges, &¢. are duly 
supplied. All being ready, the surgeon and 
his mate, together with the chest of medicines, 
instruments, bandages, &c. are prepared in the 
cock-pit; that is, down the hatchway, below 
the ordinary reach of the enemy’s shot. The 
officers and men repair to their posts, the pow- 
der-room is opened, the hatches are all laid, 
the marines drawn up on the forecastle, quar- 
ter-deck, and poop, the guns are run out and 
levelled, and the courses, (that is, the lower 
sails) are clued up, to prevent their being set 
on fire by the discharges from the cannon ; 
also to render the ship more manageable, 

The greatest attention is always paid to tak- 
ing a good aim before a gun is fired; that 
every shot may hit some part of the enemy’s 
hull; the nearer to the water’s edge the better. 
The captain, master, purser, &c. remain on 
deck to fight the ship, and to note down all 
occurrences, while the signal-master attends. 
to and answers whatever signals may be thrown 
out by the commander of the fleet, or division. 
It is ever a primary object to place the ship in 
such a position as may annoy the enemy most; 
yet, at the same moment, evade his principal 
defences: this is best done by laying diagonally 
upon her quarter, or bow, and especially across 
her stern, so as to rake her fore and aft; where- 
by her guns will soon be dismounted, and the 
men driven from their quarters. 

This description of the manner in which the 
battle is carried on by each ship will serve as 
an illustration of the whole; but it may be ~ 
necessary to add, that the disposition of a fleet 
must be suited to the position the adversary 
may have assumed. When an enemy opposes 
a direct line, opposite to that of his own fleet, 
the admiral rarely does more than make the 
signal for line of battle abréast, perhaps a 
cable’s length asunder, thus coming at once to 
close engagement, ship opposed to ship, or 
rather the two fleets intermixed alternately, 
their heads laying different ways: if they should 
pass each other, it is usual to put about, and 
resume the engagement in the same manner. 
When the enemy bear down in a line a-head, 
it 1s customary to receive'them in the same 
manner, to prevent their cutting off a part of 
the line; this depends greatly on the direction 
of the wind; but if it be on the beam, that is 
full on the side, or in any direction affording 
the means of aiding your van, without delay, 
by a press of sail, such a mode of attack will 
subject the enemy to have his own line cut, as 
was done by Rodney ; or doubled upon, as in 
the battle of the Nile. i 

During an engagement, the courses are com- 
monly hauled up, as before stated; the top- 
gallant-sails and stay-sails are also furled. The 
movement of each ship is chiefly regulated by 
the main aad fore-top sails, and the jib, re- 
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serving the mizen to fill, or to be thrown aback, 
as an aid, either to accelerate the ship, or as a 
check to prevent her passing the enemy. ‘The 
frigates, tenders, and other ‘small vessels gene- 
rally lay to, or hover about, in the rear, to re- 
peat signals, or to aid crippled ships. These, 
not being considered as ships of the line, are 
not attacked, except by vessels of their own 
class; therefore, when a fleet is not well man- 
ned, it is common to take all the spare hands 
from such to assist on board the fighting ships. 
When a fleet is superior in numbers, it4s pro- 
per to keep some of them in reserve, stationing 
them behind the weaker parts of the line to 
succour such as may, by the loss of masts, &c. 
become unmanageable, and to take advantage 
of any opportunity to chase, and lay aboard of 
whatever of the enemy’s ships may quit the 
line for the purpose of escaping. In order to 
observe what is going on, the admiral gene- 
ally removes to some frigate, on board which 
he fee his flag; near him should be some of 
the best sailing cutters, brigs, &c. to convey 
orders which could not be accurately delivered 
‘by signal, or by telegraph. | 

Boarding is most commonly resorted to by 
privateers, in their attacks upon merchant ves- 
sels; but among ships of the line is rarely prac- 
tised. -Our commanders are perhaps more for- 
ward than these of any other nation, except 
the Turks, in this kind of enterprise, which 
is replete with hazard, The best mode of 
hoarding, especially if there be any swell, is to 
keep on the enemy’s weather quarter; now 
and then, if the sailing of your ship will allow, 
yawing, 0 as to throw your fire into her stern : 
when, by this means, you have done any exe- 
cution, it will be proper to pass close under 
the enemy’s stern, raking her fore and aft with 
your guns double shotted, and then lay her 
aboard upon her lee beam, having your tops 
well manned to fire upon the enemy’s decks, 
on which also grenades, stink- pots, fire- balls, 
Sc. should be discharged. Having grappled 
the ship to your adversary’s chains, your hoard- 
ers jump into her, under the cover of the fire 
of your smail arms. In case of repulse, the 
attack to leeward is most favourable to the re- 
treat of your men ; besides, it is far easier to 
cast off from the enemy, than it would be if 
you were to windward her (Brit. Ency.). 

The writers on navali tactics have been but 
few, indeed, considering the importance of the 
subject ; and the only countries that have pro- 
duced writers on this subject, so far as we 
know, are France and Britain, particularly the 
first. One would be led to imagine that Bri- 
tain, from its insular situation, having bred so 
great a number of excellent seamen, and hav- 
ang so often been engaged in naval contests, 
would naturally have produced a number of 
awriters on this, a3 well as on subjects of much 
Jess consequence to it as a nation. The reader 
will, however, no doubt be surprised ‘to, hear, 
that till lately we had only one treatise on 
naval tactics, entitled An Essay on Naval 
Tactics, &c. by John Clerk, sq. of Elden, 


dished -by 
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near Edinburgh ; most of ithe other treatises 


ublished in Britain on_ this‘ subject, being 
either translations from-the French, or remarks 
upon-the French authors. ‘Some of the prin- 
cipal French treatises on naval tactics are the 
following: 1. :L’Art des Armées Navales, ou 
Traité des Evolutions Navales, par Paul 
L’Hoste, one vol. folio, printed at Lyons, 
1727. This book was translated and pub- 
Christopher O’Bryen, esq. in 4to, in 
1762, 2. Tactique Navale, ou Traité des Evo- 
lutions et des Signaux, par M. le Viscompte 
de Morogues, 4to. Paris, 1763, 3. Le Ma- 
neeuvrier, par M. Bourdé de Villehuet. 4. 
L’ Art de Guerre en Mer, ou Tactique Navale, 
&e. par M. le Viscompte de Grenier. ‘Trans- 
lations of the two last have appeared in En- 
elish in -4to. in 1788, under the name of the 
Chevalier de Sauseuil; and a translation of 
parts of the three last is in the second volume 
of the Elements and Practice of Rigging and 
Seamanship, published at London in 1794. 
Other books on evolutions and tactics are Thé- 
orie de la Manceuvre des Vaisseaux, Paris, 
1689. Pitot’s Theory of working Ships ap- 


plied to Practice, &c. translated by Stone, 
1743. De la Manceavre des WVaisseaux, Ou 


Traité de Mechanigue et de Dynamique, &c. 
par M. Bouguer. The British Mars, &c. by 
William Flexney, 1763. A Sea Manual, by 
Sir Alexander Schomberg, 1789. A View of 
the Naval Force of Great Britain, &e. by an 


Officer of Rank, 1791; and the ingenious 


treatise on Naval Tactics by captain Hamstead. 

TA/CTILE. a. (tactile, Fr. tactilis, tac- 
tum, Lat.) Susceptible-of touch (dfale). 

TACTI/LITY. s. (from tactile.) Percepti- 
bility by the teuch. 

TA/CTION. s. ‘(éaction, Fr. tactio, Latin.) 
The act of touching. 

TADCASTER, a town in the W. riding 
of Yorkshire, with a market on Thursday. 
Great plenty of limestone is dug up near it; 
and there is a large stone bridge over the river 
Wharf. It is nine miles S.W. of York, and 
igs N. by W. of London. Lon. 1. 12 W. 
Lat. 53, 52 N. . 

TADIVAN, or Tapuan, a town of Far- 
sistan, 60 miles S. of Schiras. Lon. 54. 15 E. 
Lat. 28. 45 N. 

TADMOR. See PALMYRA. 

TADOUSAC, a town of Lower ‘Canada, 
which is a place of great resort for trading with. 
the Indians, wlio bring thither furs to ex- 
change for cloth and other European goods. 
It is situate at the mouth of the Saguenay, 98 
miles N.E. of Quebec. Lon. 69. 35 W. Lat. 
48.5 N. | 

TADPOLE. s. (ca, toad, and pola, a young 
one, Sax.) A young shapeless frog or toad, 1p 
its earliest and imperfect state. See Rana. 

TA’EN. The poetical contraction of taken. 

TZNARUS, a promontory of Laconia, 
where Neptune had a temple. | In it was a 
large and deep cavern, whence issued a black 
and unwholesome vapour, and hence it was 
fabled by the poets to be one of the entrances 
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fabulous tradition arises, accord- 
ing to Pausanias, from the continual resort of 
.a large serpent near the cavern -of Tznarus, 
whose bite was mortal. The town of Tena~ 
_ Tus was at the distance of about 40 stadia from 
‘the promontory.» This town, as well as the 
promontory, received its name from Tznarus, 
asonof Neptune. . 
TAENIA. Tape-worm. In zoology, a 
genus of the class vermes, order intestina. 
- Body flat, and composed of numerous articula- 
> tions: head with four orifices for suction a 
-little below the mouth; mouth terminal, con 
tinued by a short tube into two ventral canals, 
.and generally crowned with a double. series. 
Of retractile hooks or holders: Ninety-one. 
‘species. cmt” 


various animals, and are mostly found in the® 
‘alimentary canal, usually at the upper part of 
‘it. They sometimes exist in great numbers, 
and occasion very distressing ailments. They 
have the power of reproducing parts which 
have been broken off, and are therefore re- 
Moved with considerable difficulty, They are 
oviparous, and discharge their numerous eggs 
from the apertures on the joints. They -are 
-thas divided and subdivided. 
_ A. Found in other parts besides the intes- 
tines, and furnished with a vesicle be- 
hind. These are called hydatids: the 
greater number of them infest mammals, 
few tribes of which are free from their 
depredation ; two species infests reptiles, 
and have been found in the salamander 
and in serpents ; and one fishes, and has 
been found in the liver of the trout. 

B. Found in the intestines only, and without 
the terminal vesicle. These again are 
subdivided as infesting mammals, birds, 
and fishes... oir fs 

C. Head unarmed, with hooks. Subdivided 
as infesting mammals, birds, reptiles, and 

es. oa 

The following are chiefly worthy of notice. 

Belonging to the above division A. 

1. T. visceralis. Pisciform, inclosed in a 
vesicle; ‘broad on the fore-part and pointed 
behind: Found in the liver, placenta, sack 
containing the dropsical fluid, and other mor- 
bid tumours of mankind ; sometimes solitary ; 
Sometimes gregarious. © fr 

2. T. cellulosa: Solitary, and inclosed in a 
cartilaginous vesicle and bicaudate tunic. In- 
habits the cellular substance of the muscles of 
man; about an/inch long, half as much broad, 
and one-fourth as thick; is very tenacious of 
life ; head furnished with obtuse hooks. 

3. T.-hydatigena. Single’; body elongated, 
and gradually widening towards the head, ter- 
minated by a vesicle which is twice as Jong 
and broad as the fore-part ; head.sessile, dis- 
tinct. Inhabits the liver of the Norway rat, 
black rat, and water-rat; from one and a half 
to eight anda halfinches long. 5 
 4.-T. ferarum. Single, round, clavate; the 
auimaleule contiguous, and ‘confluent on the 
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_the middle, and 
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lower part, with the oval oblong vesicle. In- 
habits the omentum, peritonzeum, and liver of 


stags and antelopes ; size of a nut or walnut, 


and sometimes as large as a hen’s ege, 

~\ 5. T. cerebralis, Aggregate ; numierous ani- 
maleules. united by their base toa large com- 
mon vesicle, distributed about the surface, and 
retractile within it: no exterior vesicle. Found 
in vast number in the brain, or spinal mar- 
row, or immediately beneath the brain. of 
sheep. These noxious animalcules oecasion 
giddiness and staggering, and the disease known 
by the name of dunt or rickets; which, if the 
vesicle containing be broken, is ineurable : | for 
these minute worms, in size not larger than a 
grain of sand, are each of them furnished with 
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: . from thirty-two to thirty-six hooks'on the head, 
These are destined to feed 6n the juices of | 


by. which they fix themselves firmly to. the 
substance of the brain or its coats. They . 


chiefly attack yearling lambs. 
6. T.. granulosa, Aggregate; numerous 


animalcules inclosed in a common vesicle and _. 


adhering loosely to the sides; external and in= 
ternal vesicle callous. Found in the liver of 
sheep; the vesicles from the size of a nut to 
that of a hen’s egg, and containing each many 
thousand animalcules swimming in the fluid 
with which it is filled ; they are hardly visible 
to the naked eye ; short, thick, punctured, and 
obtuse at bothends. = ¥ 
Belonging to the division B. 
7. T. solium, ‘Articulations long and nar 
rower with marginal mouths, one on each 
joint, and generally alternate; ovaries arbo« 
rescent. :" nk 4 
Inhabits the intestines of mankind, generally 
at the upper part of the alimentary canal, where 
it feeds on the chyle and juices already ani- 
malized ; from three to thirty feet long, and has 
been found as long as sixty feet. It is somes, 
times solitary, but generally in considerable 
numbers, and produces emaciation and various 
distressing maladies ; and adheres so firmly to 
the intestine that it is removed with great diffi 
culty. hits . 
Head with a terminal mouth surrounded 
with two rows of radiate hooks or holders 3 and 
a little beneath on the flattened surface four 
tuberculate orifices or suckers, two on each 
side; body composed of a number of distinct 
joints, appearing as if sheathed in each other, 
each joint. with a lateral marginal pore by 
which it attaches itself to the intestines ; those 
near the head alittle smaller, enlarging towards 
gradually lessening towards the 
tail; tail terminated by a semicircular joint 
without any aperture, Wha ; 
8. T. vulgaris. Articulations short and 
broader, with a mouth in the center of each 
joint; ovaries stellate round the mouth; broader 
In the middle, and tapering towards both ends ; 
joints much narrower and broader than the 
last, finely striate longitudinally, and wrinkled 
transversely at the sides. rs ; 
Inhabits the. intestines of mankind; and, 
like the last,- feeds on the chyle ; sometimes 
found three or four together ; and is from one 
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4o five yards long: so tenacious as to resist the 


most violent remiedies. 
The remaining species under this division are 


chiefly denominated from the animals they | 


principally infest; and these are the dog, wolf 

. cat, squirrel, dormouse, mole, hedgehog, 

Aorse, and goat, among mammals; parrot, 

crow-tribe, oriole, woodcock, coot, plover, 
dapwing, turtle-dove, thrush, nutcracker, 
~ woodpecker, duck, sparrow, and redpole, 

among birds ; and pike, perch, ruffe, eel, and 

dace, among fishes. 

Belonging to the division C. 

g. T. lata. White’; joints very short and 
knotty in the middle, with a single mouth on 
each. Inhabits the intestines of mankind, 

rincipally the inhabitants of Switzerland and 
Pisoni. and is very rare in our own country ; 
from six to forty yards long; more easily ex- 

_-pelled than the other. 


’ This division also affords a great variety of 


species common to other animais in the same 

manner as the preceding; and as in that the 
‘specific name being derived from the animal 

'-3t principally infests. See Nat. Hist. Pl. 

CLKXV. 

TAFALA, or TAFALLA, a town of Spain, 
in Navarre, with a castle, seated on the Cidaz- 
20, in a country producing good wine, 18 
miles S. of Pampeluna. Lon, i. 36 W. Lat. 

7- 42.29 N.- 

_ TAFFETY, or Tarrera, in commerce, a 
fine smooth silken stuff, remarkably glossy, 
There are taffeties of all colours, sonie plain, 
and others striped with gold, silver, &c. others 
chequered, others flowered, &c- according to 
the fancy of the workmen. 

TAG. s. (tag, Islandish.) 1. A point of 
metal put to the end of a string. 2. Any thing 
paltry and mean (L’Estrange). 3. A young 
sheep.” 

To Tac. v.a. 1. To fit any thing with an 
end, or point of metal: as, fo tag @ lace. 2. 
To fit one thing with another, appended (Dry- 
den). 3. To join: this is properly ¢o tack 

TAGARA, a city of ancient India, the me- 
tropolis of a large district called Ariaca, which 
comprehended the greatest part of the Subah 
of Aurangabad, and the southern part of Con- 

ean. Arrian says, that it was situated about 
ten days journey to the eastward of Pultanah ; 
_ which, according to the -rate of travelling in 
that country with loaded carts, might be about 
100 British miles. This fixes its situation at 
_ Deoghir, a place of great antiquity, and famous 
through all India on account of the pagodas of 
Elousa. It is now called Douletabad. 
_ TAGETES, in botany, a genus of the 
_ class syngenesia, order polygamia superflua. 
_ Receptacle naked; seeds crowned with five 
_ erect awns; calyx simple, one-leafed, five- 
toothed, tubular; florets of the ray five, per- 
manent. Eight species; natives of South 
_ America, or the Canaries. The following 
are cultivated. 
1. T. patula.. French marygold. _ Leaves 
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pinnate, with lanceolate, serrate, and ciliate 
eaflets ; peduncles one-flowered, much thick- 
ened at the tip; calyx smooth ; stem spread- 
ing. 

2. T. erecta, African marygold. Leaves 
pinnate, with lanceolate, serrate, and ciliate 
leaflets ; peduncles one-Howered, much thick- 
ened at the top; calyx angular, stem erect. 

3. T. minuta. Leaves pinnate with lanceo- 
late, serrate leaflets; the terminal ones some- 
what decurrent; peduncles many-flowered, 
scaly ; flowers contracted. 

These three species are annual plants: the 
first and second are natives of Mexico, and 
have each some varieties arising from culture. 
They are propagated by sowing the seeds in 
spring on a: moderately hot-bed. When the 
young plants come up, they must have air 
allowed them, and when three inches high, 
should be removed to another hot-bed, which 
should be arched over with hoops, that it may 
be covered with mats: ‘They are to be planted 
here at about eight inches distance, and when 
they are grown stronger, as about the begin- 
ning of May, they are to be taken up, witha 
ball of earth about their roots, and placed 
where they are to remain, or else at eighteen 
inches distance, in a nursery, where, when 
they flower, the finest sorts may be marked, 
and removed with a large ball of earth to their 
roots, either into pots, or into the borders of 
the flower-garden. They are very beautiful, 
but their sméeli is offensive. The third sort 
grows naturally in Chili, and being a plant of 
little bequty, is only preserved in gardens for 
the sake of variety. 

TAGUS. See Taso. , 

TAIL. s. (cel, Sax.) 1. That which ter- 
minates the animal behind; the continuation 
of the vertebres of the back hanging loose 
behind (More). .2. The lower part (Deut.). 
3. Any thing hanging long; acatkin (Harvey). 
4. The hinder part of any thing (Buéler). | 5. 
To turn Tati. To fly; to run away (Sidney). 

To Taty. v.n. To pall by the tail (Audil.). 

Tait. Cauda. In botany, a process or 
thread terminating a seed, and facilitating its 
propagation. ‘This term was used formerly 
for the narrow base of a petal in a polype- 
talous corol, which Linnéus catls unguis, the 
claw. ee 

TAiL, or EstaTEs TAIL, are either. general 
or special. Tail general, is where tands-and 
tenements are given to one and the heirs of his 
body begotten, which is called tail general ; 
because, how often soever such donee may be 
married, his heirs, by every such marriage, 
are capable of inheriting the estate tail. Te- 
nant in tail special, is where. the. gift is re- 
strained to certain heirs of the grantee, and not 
to all in general, which may happen several 
ways. Estates tail are likewise diversified by 


the distinction of male and female, as if Jands 


are given to a man and the heirs male of his 
body begotten; this isan estate in tail, male 
special ; but if to a man and the heirs female 
of the body of his present wife begotten, this 18 
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an estate in tail, female special. So in case of 
a gift in tail male, the female line shall not in- 
herit; and so e converso, 

As the word heirs is necessary to create a 
fee, so the word body or some other words of 
procreation are necessary to make a fee tail, 
and ascertain to what heirs the estate is limited. 
Therefore, if the words of inheritance or pro- 
creation are omitted, although the others are 
inserted, this will not make an estate tail. As 
if an estate is granted to a man and the issue of 
his body, this 1s only an estate for life, the words 
of inheritance being wanting; and a grant to a 
man, and his heirs male or female, is an estate 
in fee simple, not in fee tai], as there are no 
words to ascertain the body from whence they 
shall issue. Though in wills, where greater 
latitude is given, an estate tail may be devised 
by the words, to a man and his heirs male, or 
other irregular modes of expression. 

The incidents to a tenancy in tail are prin- 
cipally these : : 

1 A tenant in tail may commit waste on an 
estate without being impeached for the same. 

2. That the wife shall have her dower of the 
estate tail. fi 

3. That the husband of a female tenant in 
tail may be tenant by courtesy. 

4. An estate tail may be barred or destroyed 
by a fine, a recovery, or lineal warranty, de- 
scending with assets to the heir. 

And by stat. 26 Hen. VIII. c. 13. all estates 
tail (in common with all estates. of inherit- 
ance) are forfeited to the king on conviction of 
high treason. 

‘By stat. 32 Hen. VIII. c. 28. certain leases 
which do not tend to the prejudice of the heir 
are allowed to*bind the issue in tail. A stat. 
of the same year, c. 36. declares a fine duly 
levied by a tenant in tail to be a complete bar 
to all persons claiming under such entail. 

And lastly, by 33 Hen. VIII. c. 39. all 
estates tail are liable to be charged for debts to 
the king by record or special contract. 

‘They are likewise subject to be sold for the 
debts contracted by a bankrupt; and by the 
construction put on stat..43 Eliz. c. 4. an ap- 
pointment by tenant in tail, of the lands en- 
tailed to a charitable use, is good without fine 
or recovery. 

TAI’/LED. a. (fro 
a tail. ! 

TAILED WASP, in entomology, See St. 
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TAYVLLAGE. s. (failler, Fr.) A piece cut 
out of the whole; a share of a man’s substance 
paid by way of tribute (Cowell). 

TAI’LLE, s, The fee which is opposite to 
fee simple, because it is so minced or pared 
that it is not in his free power to be disposed 
of who owns it; but is, by the first giver, cut 
or divided from all other, and tied to the issue 
of the donee (Cowell). 

TAILOR. s. (¢ailleur, Fr.) One 
business is to make clothes (Collier) « - 

To TAINT. v. a. (teindre, Fr.) 1. To im- 
bue or impregnate with any thing (Thomson). 


tail.) Furnished with 


whose 


4 


by surprise or artifice (Clar.). 
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2. To stain ; to sully (Milton). 3. To infect; 
to poison ; to disease (Pope). 4. To corrupt 
(Swift).. 5. A corrupt contraction of attaznt. 
To Taint. v. 2. To be infected ; to be 
touched with something corrupting (Shak- 


speare). ' 
Taint. s. (teinte, Fr.) 1. A tincture; a 
stain. @. An insect (Brown). 38. Infection ; 


corruption (Locke). 4. A spots a soil; 
mish (Shakspeare), 

TAVNTLESS. a. (from taint.) Free from 
infection ; pure (Swift). 

TAUVNTURE. s. (éeinture, Fr.) 
tinge ; defilement (Shakspeare). 

TAJO, or Tacus, a river which has its 
source on the confines of Arragon, in Spain, 
runs through New Castile, by Aranjuez, To 
ledo, and.'Talavera, whence it proceeds by Al- . 
cantara, in Estremadura ; when entering Por- 
tugal, it flows by Abrantes and Santaren, below 
which it forms the harbour of Lisbon, and then 
enters the Atlantic ocean. 

TAI-OUAN, a city and seaport, capital of 
the island of Formosa. The streets are nearly 
straight, from 30 to 40 feet in breadth, and 
some of them above two miles. in length. 
They are covered seven months in thé year 
with awnings to defend them from the heat of 
the sun. The harbour is sheltered from every 
wind. It is seated on the W. side of the 
island. Lon. 120.30 E. Lat. 23.25N. > 

TAI-PING, a city of China, of the first rank, 
in the province of Kiang-nan, seated on the 
Kian-ku, 25 miles $.S.W. of Nan-king. Lon. 
119. 15 E.. Lat. 32. 26 N. 

TalI-PING, a strong city of China, of the 
first rank, in the province of Quang-si, seated 
on a point of land, almost surrounded by a 
river, 360 miles W. by S. of Canton. Lon. 
107.0 E.. Lat. 22. 36 N. 

TAI-TCHEOU, a city of China, of the first 
rank, in the province of Tchekiang, seated on 
the bank of a river, in a mountainous reper ts 
720 miles S.S.E. of Peking. Lon. 1¢1. 2E. 
Lat. 28.55 N. . , 

TAI-TONG, a strong city of China, of the 
first rank, in the province of Chan-si, seated 
near the great wall, in a mountainous country, 
155 miles W. of Peking. Lon. 113.0E. Lat. 
40.5 N. 

TAI-YUEN, a city of China, capital of the 
province of Chan-si. It is eight miles in cir- 
cumference, but much decayed since it was 
the residence of the princes of the last im-+ 
perial family of Tai-ming-tchao. It is 230 
miles $.W. of Peking. Lon. 111. 56E. Lat. 
37. 54N. | 

To TAKE. v. a. preterit took ;. part. pass. 
taken, sometimes took. (daka, Islandish.) 1. 
To receive what is offered (Dryden). 2. To 
seize what is not given (Dryden). 3. To re- 
ceive (Deuteronomy). 4.'To receive with good 
or ill will (Swift). 5.'To lay hold on; to catch 
6. To snatch; 
to seize (Hale). 7.'To make prisoner (Anolles). 
8. To captivate with pleasure; to delight; to 
engage (Locke). 9. Toentrap; to catch in a 


a ble- 


Taint ; 
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snare (Canticles). 10, To understand in any 


particular sense or ‘manner (Wake). 11. To. 


exact (Leviticus). 12. To get; to have; to 

appropriate (Genesis), 13. To use; to employ 

(Watts). 14. To blast; to infect (Shakspeare). 
15. To judge in favour of ; to adopt (Dryden). 

16, To admit any. thing bad from without 
(Hudibras). 17. 'To get; to proenre (¢ Macs 

cabees). 18. To turn to; to practise (Bacon), 

19. To close in with; to comply with (Dry- 

den). 20.'To form ; to fix (Clarendon). 21. 

To catch in, the hand; to seize (Ezekiel). 22. 

To admit; to suffer (Dryden). 23. To per- 

form any action (Hakewill). 24. To receive 

into the inind (Waits). 25. ‘To go into (Hales). 

26. To go along; to follow ; to pursue (Dry- 

den). 27. To swallow ; to receive (Brown). 

28. To swallow as a medicine (South). 2g. To 

choose one of more (Locke). 30. To copy 

(Dryden). 31,'Toconvey; tocarry 5 to trans- 

port (Shukspeare). 32. ‘Lo fasten on; to seize 

(Temple). 33. Not to refuse ; to accept (Dry- 

den). 24.'To adopt (Exodus). 35. To change 

with respect to place (Ray). 36. To separate 

(Blackmore). 37.'To admit (Swift). 38. To 

pursue; to go in (Dryden). 39. To receive 

‘any temper or disposition of mind (Dryden). 
40. To endure;, to bear (L’ Estrange). 41.'To 

draw ; to derive (Tidlutson). 42. ‘To leap ; to 

jump over (Shakspeare). 43. Toassume (Loc.). 
44. To allow; to admit (Boyle). 45. Tore- 

ceive with fondness (Dryden). 46. To carry 

out for use (Mark). 47. To suppose; to re- 

ceive in thought; to entertain in opinion 

(Tate). 48. To separate for one’s self from 

any quantity; to remove for one’s self from 

any place (Dryden). 49. Not to leave; not to 
omit (Arbuthnot). 50. To receive payments 

(Shakspeare). 51. To obtain by mensuration 

(Swift). 52, To withdraw (Spectator). 53. 

To seize with a transitory impulse; to affect so 

as not to last (Arbuthnot), 54. To comprise ; 

to comprehend (Locke). 55.'To have recourse 

to (L’ Estrange). 56.'To produce; to suffer to 

ke produced (Spenser). 57. To catch in the 

mind (Locke). 58. Vo hire; to rent (Pope). 

59. To engage in; to be active in (Shakspeare). 

60. To incur ; to receive as it happens (Addi- 
son). 61. To admit. in capitulation (Sandys). 

62. To catch eagerly (Dryden). 63. To use 

as an oath or expression (Exodus), 64. To 

_ seize as a disease (Dryden). 65. To TAKE 
away. To deprive of (Pope). 66. To Taxes 
away. To set aside; to remove (Locke). 67. 
To Vaxe care. To be careful; to be solicit- 
ous for; to superintend (Corinthians). 68. To 
Take care. To be cautious; to be vigilant. 
69. To Taxe course, To have recourse to 
measures (Hammond). 70. To TAKE down. 
To crush; to reduce ; to suppress (Addison). 
71. To Take down. Toswallow; to take by 
the mouth (Bacon). 72. To Take from. To 
derogate ; to detract (Dryden). 73. To TAKE 
from. To deprive of (Locke). 74. To Taxe 
heed. To be cautious ; to beware (Dryden). 
| 75. To Taxe heed to. To attend (Keclus.). 
70. To Take in. To enclose (Mortimer). 77. 
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To Taxes in. To lessen; to contract: as, he 
took in ds savls. -78. To Take in. Tocheat; 
to gull: as, the cunning ones were taken in. 
79. Zo Take in hand. To undertake (Claren- 
don). 80. To Taxwin. To comprise; to com- 
prehend (Derham), 81. To Take in. To 
admit (Wotton). 82. To Take in. To win 
by conquest (Felton). 83. To Taxrin. To 
receive locally (Tillotson). 84. To Take in. 
To receive mentally (Addison). 85. To TAK 
notice. To observe. 86. To Take notice. To 
show by any act that observation is made (Cla- 
rendon), 87.10 Tax oath. Toswear(Hzek.). 
88. To Taxe off. To invalidate ; to destroy; 
to remove (Sanderson). 89. To Taxe off: 7 
withhold; to withdraw (Wake). go. To Taxe 
off. To swallow (Locke). 91. To Take off. 
T's purchase (Locke). 92. To Take off. To 
copy (Addison). 93. To Taxe off. ‘To find 
place for (Bacon). 94. To Take off. To re- 
move (Exodus). 95. To Take order with. 
To check ; to take course with (Bacon). 6. 
To Take out. .To remove from within any 
place (Shakspeare). 97. To Take part. To 
share (Pope). 98. To Taxes place. To pre- 
vail; to have effect (Locke). 99. To TAKE 
up. ‘To borrow upon credit or interest (Swift). 
100. To Take up. ‘To be ready for; to engage, 
with (Shakspeare). 101. To Taxe up. To 
apply to the use of (Addison). 102. To Take 
up. To begin (South). 103. To Take up. 
To fasten with a ligature passed under (Sharp). 
104. Yo Taxe up. To engtoss; to engage 
(Duppa). 105. To Take up. To have final 
recourse to (Addison). 106. To Taxes wp. To 
seize} to catch; to arrest (Shakspearc). 107. 
To Take up. To admit (Bacon). 108. To 
Take up. ‘lo answer by reproving; to repri- 
mand (L’ Estrange). 109. To Take up. To 
begin where the former left off (Addison), 
110. To Take up. To lift (Ray). 111. To 
Taxes up. To occupy (Hammond). 112. To 
Take up. To manage in the place of another 
(L’Estrange). 113. To Take up. Tocom- 
prise (Dryden). 114. To Taxe up. To adopt; 
to assume (diterbury). 115. To Take up. To 
collect ; to exact a tax (Knolles). 116. To 
Taxe upon. To appropriate to; to assume; - 
to admit to be imputed to (Dryden). 117. To 
Take upon. ‘To assume; to claim authority 
(Felton). 

To Taxe.v. n. 1. To direct the course ; to 
have a tendency to (Dryden). 2. To please ; 
to gain reception (Bentley). 3.To have the 
intended or natural effect (Dryden). 4. To 
catch; to fix (Bacon). 5. To TAKE after. 
To learn of ; to resemble; to imitate (Atier- 
bury). 6. To Take in with. To resort to 
(Bacon). 7. To Taxe on. To be violently 
affected (Shakspeare). 8. To Take 6n. To 
claiin a character (Shakspeure). 9. To Take 
on. To grieve; to pine (Shakspeare). 10. To 
Taxe to. Toapply to; to be fond of (Swift). 
11. Jo Taxt to. To betake to; to have re- 
course (Addison). 12. Zo Take up. To stop 
(South). 13.ToTakgeup. To reform (Locke). 
14. Jo Take up with. ‘To be contented with 
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(Bentley). 15.To Take up with. To lodge; 
to dwell (L’ Esérange). 16. To TaKe with, 
To please “Bacon). 

TA/KEN. The participle passive of take. 

TA'KER. s. (from take.) He that takes 
(Shakspeare). . 

TA/KING. s. (from take.) Seizure; dis- 
tress of mind (Shakspeare). 

TAUACUDA, a town of Hindustan, in 
Mysore, on the N. bank of the Cavery, It 
has a celebrated temple; and the tops of some 
| Others are to be seen, between the town and 


the river, which for many years have been over- | 


whelmed by sand-hills. It is ¢4 miles E.S.E. 
of Mysore. - : : 
_TALAVERA, a town of Spain; in New 
Castile, with a fort. It has manufactures of 
silk, and a pottery. It is seated on the Tajo, 
in a valley abounding in corn, fruits, and ex- 
cellent wine, 58 miles S.W. of Madrid.’ Lon. 
4.1 W. Lat. 39. 41 N. Here, as is well 
known, the marquis of Wellington obtained a 
signal victory over the French. 

TA’LBOT. s. A hound. 

TALCUM. Talc. In mineralogy, a genus 
of tae class earths, order talcose. Consisting 
principally of carbonat of magnesia, silex, and 
carbon ; soft, greasy to the touch, not admit- 
ting a polish ; hardening in the fire, not effer- 
vescing with nitric acid, absorbing oil, Eleven 
species ; of which the following are the chief. 

1. T. spuma maris. Keffekil; sea-froth. 
Spuma maris. Myrsen. Whitish, tenacious, 
hardening in the air. Found in small veins 
covered with soil in Anatolia, near Koni, 
Thrace, Greece, and North America: colour 
white and yellowish-white; consistence waxy 
when fresh ; adheres to the tongue, and absorbs 
water: specific gravity 1.600: contains, silex 
50.50; magnesia 17.25; water 25.00; car- 
bonic acid 5.00; lime 1.50. Klaproth. It 
is used to make the bowls of Turkish tobacco 
pipes. 

2.T. fullonum.. Tinged, tenacious. Found 
in Cornwall and Bedfordshire, Portugal, and 
Saxony, in large masses under the common 
soil: colour yellowish, or greenish-grey, green- 
ish-white, green, or flesh-colour. It is used 
to take spots of grease out of cloth. 

3. TI. chlorites. Chlorite. Chlorit. Peach. 
Friable, scaly, green, gives an earthy smell 
when breathed. upon; melting with a greater 
heat into a dark brown glass. 
zerland and Saxony in primitive mountains and 
rock crystal: colour glass or dark-green; has 
a scaly texture, and glittering appearance. 

4.'T. cosmeticum. Talcose mica. Some- 
what flexible, diaphonous, undulately lamel- 
lous, shining, breaking into discoid fragments. 
Found in Naples, Saxony, Silesia, Tyrol, and 
Sweden ; colour pale-green, silvery, greenish- 


grey, green, red, yellow, or yellowish; strongly. 


heated it becomes whiter, less transparent, and 
more brittle: contains silex 48.0; alumina 
37.0; oxyd of iron 6.0; magnesia 1.5; water 
5.0. Chevenix. 

_5. 7. brianzonicum. Spanish chalk. Semi- 


Found in Swit-— 
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undurated steatite. Rigid, without transpa~ 
rency, leaving a mark, very minutely lamellous,; 
Found in amorphous masses in France and. 
Spain ; colour white or greenish; absorbs, but 
does not diffuse itself in water; hardens and 
whitens in the fire: contains silex 48.42; 
magnesia 20.84; alumina 14; iron 1; air and 
water 16. Klaproth. 

6.'T.smectis. Soap-stone. Steatites. Rigid, 
without transparency, shining when rubbed, 
leaving a white mark, of shivery fracture, sub- 
diaphonous, apyrous. Several varieties. Found 
in Cornwall, China, Norway, Sweden, Saxony, 
and Germany; colour white, or greenish-white, 
greyish-green, yellowish, or reddish, sometimes 
veined ; does not adhere to the tongue ; soft 
and soapy, and may be cut into any shape: 
melts with borax and soda into a greenish © 
slag. A ne rae 

7. T. ollaris. Potstone. Rigid, opake, 
without transparency,. undulately lamellous, 
breaking into discoid fragments. Found im- 
bedded in amorphous masses iv Russia, Nor- 
way, Saxony, and many parts of Europe; colour 
pale-yellowish, or greenish-grey, or speckled 
with red, and contains many micaceous par- 
ticles ; does not diffuse itself in water, but gra- 
dually crumbles to pieces; is brittle and too 
hard for writing, but is made into utensils for” 
holding water: contains silex 38; magnesia. 
38; alumina 7; iron 5; carbonat of lime 1; 
fluoric acid 1. Weigleb. 

TALE. s. (zale, Sax.) 1. A narrative; a 
story (Watts). 2. Oral relation (Shakspeare). 
3. Number reckoned (Hooker). 4. Reckoning; 
numeral account (Carew). 5. Information ; 
disclosure of any thing secret (Bacon). 

TALEBE’ARER. s. (¢ale and bear.) One 
who gives officious or malignant intelligence 
(L’ Estrange). ie 

TALEBE’ARING. s, (tale and bear.) The 
act of informing ; officious or malignant intel- 
ligence (Arbuthnot). . , 

TALENT, signifies both a weight and a 
coin very common among the ancients, but 
very different among different nations. The 
common Attic talent of weight contains 60 
Attic ming, or 6000 Attic drachme; and. 
weighed, according to Dr. Arbuthnot, 56 lbs. : 
11 oz. 171 gr. English troy weight. There 
was another Attic talent, by some said to con- 
sist of 80, by others of 100 mine. The Egyp- 
tian talent was 80 minz ; the Antiochian also - 
80; the Ptolemaic of Cleopatra 862; that of 
Alexander 96; and the Insular talent 120. In 
the valuation of money, the Grecian talent, 
according to Dr, Arbuthnot, was equal to 60. 
mine, or, reckoning the minz at 3/. 4s. 7d. 
equal to 193/. 15s. The. Syrian talent in this: 
valuation consisted of 15 Attic minz; the 
Ptolemaic of 20; the Antiochian of 60; the. 
Euboic of 60; the Babylonic of 70; the 
Greater Attic of 80; the Tyrian of 80; the 
Kginean of 100; the Rhodian of 100; and the . 
Egyptian of 80 minz. Ay . 

There is another talent much more ancient, | 
which Dr. Arbuthnot calls the Homeric talent 
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of gold, which seems to have weighed six Attic 
drachms or three darics, a daric weighing very 
little more than a guinea. According to this 


talent, some reckon the treasure of king David, 


particularly that mentioned 1 Chron. xxii. 

14. which, according to the common reckon- 
ing, would amount in gold talents to the 
value of 547,500,000/, and the silver to above 
342,000,000/; or, reckoning according to the 
decuple proportion of gold to silver, the two 
sums would be equal. As David reigned in 
Judea after tlie siege of-‘Troy, it is not impro- 
bable but Homer and he might use the same 
numeral talent of gold. 

TALENT, as a species of money, among the 

Hebrews, was sometimes used for a gold coin, 
the same with the shekel of gold, called also 
stater, and weighing only 4 drachms. The 
Hebrews reckoned by these talents as we do 
by pounds, &c. Thus a million of gold, or 
million of talents of gold, among them, was a 
million of shekels or nummi; the nummus of 
gold being the same weight with the shekel, 
viz. four drachms. But the Hebrew talent 
weight of silver, which they called cicar, was 
equivalent to that of 3000 shekels, or 113lb. 
10 oz. 1 dwt. 102 gr. English Troy weight, ac- 
cording to Arbuthnot’s computation. 

Ta Lent denotes, 2. Faculty; power; gift 
of nature. 3. Quality ; disposition. 

' TA-LI, a city of China, of the first rank, 
in the province of Yun-nan. Here are made 
curious tables and ornaments of fine marble, 
which is naturally beautified with different 
colours, representing mountains, flowers, trees, 
and rivers. It is 160 miles W.N.W. of Yun- 
nan. Lon. 100.6 E. Lat. 24.54 N. 

- TALINUM, in botany, a genus of the class 
cdodecandria, order monogynia. Calyx two or 
five-leaved ; corol five-petalled ; capsule three- 
valved, many-seeded ; seeds coated. Seven 


species, natives of America, the Cape, or Ara- 


bia; some with white, others with red-violet 
flowers. : 

. TALISMANS, magical figures cut or en- 
raved with superstitions observations on the 
characterisms and configurations of the hea- 
vens, to which some astrologers have attribut- 
ed wonderful virtues, particularly that of call- 
ing down celestial influences. ‘Ihe talismans 
of Samothrace, so famous of old, were pieces 
of iron formed into certain images, and set in 
rings; these were esteemed preservatives against 
all kinds of evils. There were likewise talis- 
mans taken from vegetables, and others from 
minerals. 

TA’/LISMANIC. a.Magical. 

Te TALK. v. n. (taelen, Dutch.) 1. To 

speak in conversation; to speak fluently and 
familiarly; to converse (Addison). 2. To prat- 
tle; to speak impertinently (Milton). 3. To 
give account (Addison). 4. To speak; to 
reason; to confer (Collier). 
_. Tax. s. (from the verb.) 1. Oral conver- 
sation; fluent and: familiar speech (Anol/es). 
2. Report; rumour (Locke). 3. Subject of 
discourse (Milton). 
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Tax. s. (talc, French.) A kind of stone, 
composed of parallel plates (Woodward). 

TA/LKATIVE, a. (from ‘talk.) Full of 
prate ; loquacious (Addison). 

TA/LKATIVENESS. s. (from talkative.) 
Loquacity ; garrulity (Swift). 

TA/LKER. s. (from talk.) 1. One who 
talks (Watts). 2. A loquacious person; a 
prattler (Locke). 3. A boaster; a bragging 
fellow (Taylor). 

TA/LKY: a. (from fa/k.) Consisting or 
talk ; resembling talk (Woodward). 

TALL. a. (tal, Welsh.) |. High in stature 
(Milton).- 2. High; lofty (Waller). 
Sturdy; lusty (Shakspeare). 

TA’LLAGE, s. (¢aillage, French.) Impost; 
excise, 

TA’LLOW. s. (talge, Danish.) The grease 
or fat of an animal; coarse suet (Abbot). 

To Ta/LLow. v. a. (from the noun.) To 

rease; to smear with tallow. . 

TA/LLOWCHANDLER. s. (éallow and 
chandelier, French.) One who makes candles 
of tallow (Harvey). 

TALLOW-TREE. Thereare various plants 
whose. expressed oil is sufficiently thick and 
in sufficient abundance to answer the purpose 
of tallow, and to be employed, instead of ani- 
mal oil, in the manufacture of candles, and 
which are hence called tallow-trees. Of these, 
the chief are the crotoa sebiferum, and the 
tomex sebifera, both natives of China; the 
former, a monoecian monadelphian plant, with 
rhombic-ovate leaves, pointed, very entire, and 
glabrous; the latter a dodecandrian monogy- 
nian plant, with glabrous leaves, and corols 
without florets; it is about the height of a 
cherry-tree, its leaves in furm of a heart, of a 
deep shining red colour, and its bark very 
smooth. Its fruit is inclosed in a kind of pod, 
or cover, like a chesnut, and consists of three 
round white grains, of the size and form ofa 
small nut, each having its peculiar capsule, 
and within a little stone. This stone is en- 
compassed with a white pulp which has all 
the properties of true tallow, both as to con- 
sistence, colour, and even smell, and accord- 
ingly the Chinese make their candles of it ; 
which would doubtless be as good as those in 
Enrope, if they knew how to purify their ve- 

etable, as well as we do our animal, tallow. 
All the preparation they give it is to melt it 
down, and mix a little oil with it, to make it 
softer and more pliant. It is true their candles 
made of it yielda thicker smoke, and a dimmer 
light than ours; but those defects are owing 
in a great measure to the wicks, which are not 
of cotton, but only a little rod of dry light 
wood covered with the pith of a rush wound 
round it; which, being very porous, serves to 
filtrate the minute parts of the tallow, attracted 
by the burning stick, which, by this means, is 
kept alive. 

In like manner the Americans make wax 
candles of the waxy berry of the myrica cerifera 
or candle-berry myrtle, which burn with a fine 
clear light, for a long time, and possess a fra- 
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grant myrtle odour. See Croton, Tomex, 
and Myrica. 

TALLY, or Taine, Taityg, a piece of 
wood, whereon retail traders use to score or 
mark, by notches or incisions, the several 
quantities of goods they deliver out on credit, 
to save the trouble of writing down so many 
little articles in books. 

Each score consists of two pieces of wood, or 
rather of a single piece cleft lengthwise, the 
parts whereof falling in with one another, the 
things delivered are scored on both at the same 
time; the seller keeping one, and the buyer 
the other. 

Tallies are taken as evidences in courts of 
justice, as much as books. The ancient way 
of keeping all accounts was by tallies; the 
debtor keeping one part, and the creditor the 
other. Hence the tallier of the exchequer, 
now called the teller. ya 

There are three kinds of tallies mentioned 
in our statutes, and long used in the exchequer ; 
viz. 

Tallies of loans, one part whereof is kept in 
the exchequer, and the other part given to par- 
ticular persons, in lieu of an obligation for the 
monies they have lent to the government on 
acts of parliamer:t.—This last part is called the 
stock, and the former the counter-stock, or the 
counter-tail. . 

The tallies are numbered, and bear the per- 
son’s name, and the sum lent: thus we say, 
the tallies, No. have been paid, or discharged : 
tallies are risen, fallen, 4, 5, &c. 

Tallies, or Tailes of debt, are a kind of 
acquittances for debts paid to the king. 

E. gr. the university of Cambridge pays 
yearly 10/. for such things as are by charter 
granted them in fee-farm. He that pays this, 
receives a taile, or tally for his discharge, with 
which or a note of it, he repairs to the clerk of 
the pipe, and there for the tally receives a full 
discharge on parchment. 

Tallies of reward, or allowance: these 
are made to sheriffs, for such matters as (to 
their charge) they have performed in their 
office, or such money as 1s by course cast on 
them in their accounts, but which they can- 
not levy. 

In the exchequer there is atally-court, where 
attend the two deputy chamberlains of the ex- 
chequer, and the tally-cutter. \ 

To Ta‘LLy. v. a. (from the noun.) To fit; 
to suit; to cut out, so as to answer any thing 
(Prior). 

To Ta’tiy. v. n..To be fitted; to cun- 
form, to be suitable (Addison). 

TALMUD, or TuHatmup, from bn, doc- 
trine, from 5, he taught, a Jewish book, 
wherein is collected all that relates to the ex- 

lication of their law. 

The Talmuds the body of the Hebrew law: 
a compilation of expositions of the duties im- 
posed on that people, either in Scripture, or by 
tradition, or by authority of their doctors, or 
by custom, or even by superstition: to speak 
more plainly still, it is the course of cases of 
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conscience, or of moral theology, wherein the 
duties. are explained, and the doubts cleared, 
not by reasoning, but generally by authority, 
by the custom of the nation, and by the deci« 
sions of the most approved of the ancient doe- 
tors. 

The Talmud consists of two general parts: 
the one called the Misehna, the other the 
Gemata ; which first part is also frequently 
ealled absolutely the Talmud, the general name 
of the whole work. ! 

The Jews divide th¢ir law into written, 
which is that contained’In the books of Moses ;. 
and unwritten, which is that conveyed by tra< 
dition. — This latter is, in effect, no other than 
a gloss or interpretation of the former, given 
by the ancient rabbins. . 

The Talmud then contains the traditions of 
the Jews, their polity, doctrine, and ceremo- 
nies, which they observe as religiously as the 
law of-Gead itself: they would never put thent 
in. writing Wil they were compelled to it by the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and till they saw 
themselves dispersed throughout the world. 

Theyhad two famous schools; the one at 
Babylow, and the other at Jerusalem: in these 
they made two several collections of those 
traditions; the first at Jerusalem, the other at 
Babylon; but both called Talmud, and both 
exceedingly reverenced, especially the Babylo- - 
nian, though full of extravagancies. Lt was 
compiled by the Jews of Mesopotamia, about 
500 years after Christ, according to Buxtorf ; 
but father Morinus offers several reasons to 
prove, that it was not finished till the year 
700. The last edition of this Talmud at Am- 
sterdam is in twelve folios. 

The Falmudof Jerusalem is the least-esteem- 
ed.—It was compiled by the Jews of that city, 
and particularly by rabbi Jochanan, reetor of 
the academy at Tiberias, about 300 years after 
Christ, according to Buxtorf; but father Mo- 
rinus in his Exercitationes Biblics, lib. ii. 
exerc. 6. judges from several barbarous: terms 
found in it, of Vandalic or Gothic extraction, 
that it did not appear till the 5th century. 
This is published in one large folio. 

The Babylonian ‘Yalmud consists of two 
parts: the one the text, the other the gloss or 
comment; the comment, called the Gemara, 
contains the decision of the Jewish doctors, 
and their expositions of the text, —This we find 
stuffed with dreams and chimeras; together — 
with much ignorance, and many impertinent 
questions and disputations: the style is also 
very coarse —On the contrary, the text, called 
the Mischna, is written in a tolesably pure — 
style and the reasonings generally much more ~ 
solid. 

The Jews pretend, that this was composed — 
by rabbi Juda, surnamed the Saint; and that. 
God revealed to him the doctrine and the chief - 
mysteries thereof.—But this is only to be uns 
derstood of the Mischna, not of the Gemara, 
the compilation whereof was not begun till the _ 
sixth century, after the destruction: of the se- 
cond temple. nl 
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Rabbi Juda is said to have composed the 
Mischna under the empire of Antoninus, in 
the second century: but they do not all agree 


about this antiquity, some carrying it back” 


much farther. 

_ It is the Talmud of Babylon that is usually 
read, and most frequently consulted among 
the Jews; so that when they say simply the 
Talmud, they always mean this; never quoting 
the other without the addition of Jerusalem. 

Maimonides has made an abridgment of the 
Talmud, which Scaliger prefers to the Talmud 
itself; as being purged of many of the fables 
wherewith the other is full, It is a system of 
the laws and customs'of the Jews, both of 
their civil and their canon law, and the best of 
their traditions, 

TA’/LNESS. s. 
stature ; procerity. 

TALON, in ornithology, the claw of a bird. 

TaLon, in architecture, a kind of mould- 
ing, coasisting of a cymatium, crowned with 
a square fillet; frequently found to terminate 
ornaments of joiners-work, as those of doors, 
&e. 

_ The word is Freuch, and literally signifies 
heel. _ 

The talon, more properly so called, is a 

moulding concave at the bottom, and convex 
at top; having an effect just opposite to the 
doucine. 
_TALPA. Mole. Fore-teeth unequal, up- 
per six, lower eight: tusks solitary, upper 
larger; grinders upper seven, lower six. Four 
species. These live under the earth, dig cylin- 
drical tubes, feed chiefly on worms; head 
thick, lengthened into a snout; eyes very 
small, covered; earless; body thick; legs 
short, fore-feet broad, large, shorter than the 
hind-feet, with longer claws. 

1. T. Europea, European mole. Tail 
short; feet five-toed. Four other varieties, 
from variety of colour, white, yellow, cinere- 
ous, or diversified. The fore-part of the body 
is thick and muscular; the hind-part taper. 
The fore-feet are placed obliquely; they are 
broad, and have the appearance of hands, with 
five fingers each, terminated by strong claws. 
The hind-feet are very small; tail very short ; 
and skin so tough as scarcely to be cut 
through. The hair is close, short, and softer 
than the finest velvet. It is about five inches 
and three quarters in length; its tail one. It 
inhabits Europe, except Ireland, and Siberia 
as far as the river Lena; but the Siberian is 
much larger than the European mole. It is 
found also in the north of Asia and Africa. 
It lives under ground; burrows with vast 
rapidity, with its fore-feet; flings the earth 
back with its hind-feet ; has the sense of smell- 
ing in an exquisite degree, which directs it to 
its food, consisting of worms, insects, and roots : 
‘it does vast damage in gardens, and is most 
active before rain, worms being then in mo- 
‘tion: it breeds in the spring; brings four or 
- five young at atime: it raises no hillocks in 
dry weather: utters a scream when taken. 
Palma christi and white hellebore, made into 


(from ¢all.) Height of 
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a paste and laid in their holes, is said to destroy 
them. There is a variety in North America 
resembling the European, but larger, with 
hair soft, silky, and glossy, of a yellowish 
brown colour, brightest about the head, dark- 
est about the rump; with a brown belly: its 
feet and tail are white. 

2. T. Asiatica. Cape or Siberian mole. 
Tailless : fore-feet three-toed. 

The Cape mole, called by Mr. Pennant the 
Siberian, though he says it inhabits the Cape 
of Good Hope and not Siberia, has a short 
blunt nose; from each corner of its mouth a 
broad whitish bar, pointing upwards along the 
sides of its head: body above varied with hair’ 
of a glossy green, and copper-colour: below 
brown. hile each of the fore-feet has three 
toes with vast claws, each of the hind-feet has 
five small toes, with weak claws. 

3. T. longicaudata. Long-tailed mole. 
Tail half the length of the body ; feet five-toed, 
hind-feet scaly. 

This mole has a radiated nose, and inhabits 
North America ; the claws on the fore-feet are 
like those of the common mole; those on the 
hind-feet are yery long and slender: hair soft, 
long, and of a rusty brown: four inches and a 
half Jong; tail two. 

4. T. rubra. Red mole. Tail short; fore- 
feet three-toed ; hind-feet four-toed. 

The history of the red mole rests on the 
authority of Seba, who is not so particular as 
to inform us whether it inhabits North or 
South America. He says that in the form of 
its body and tail it is like the European kind, 
but somewhat larger, and that its tail is thicker 
at the root. 

TALTHYBIUS, a herald in the Grecian 
camp during the Trojan war, the particular 
minister and friend of Agamemnon. He 
brought away Briseis from the tent of Achilles, 
by order of his master. Talthybius died at 
f&gium in Achaia, 

TALUS, a youth, son of the sister of De- 
dalus, who invented the saw, compasses, and 
other mechanical instruments. His uncle be- 
came jealous of his growing fame, and murs 
dered him privately. 

Tauus, in anatomy. A synonym of astrae 
galus. See ASTRAGALUS. 

Taxus, or TaLuD, in architecture, the 
inclination or slope of a work; as of the out~ 
side of a wall, when its thickness is diminished 
by degrees, as it rises in height, to make it the 
firmer. 

Taxus, or TALUD, in fortification. ‘Talus 
of a bastion, or rampart, is the slope or dimi- 
nution allowed to such a work ; whether it be 
of earth, or stone; the better to support its 
weight. 

The exterior talus of a work is its slope on 
the side towards the country; which is always 
made as little as possible, to prevent the ene- 
miesescalade, unless the earth be bad, and then 
itis absolutely necessary to allow a considerable 
talus for its parapet, and sometimes to sup- 
port the earth with a slight wall, called a re- 
vetement, 
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The interior talus of a work is its slope on 
the inside, towards the place. 

This is larger than the former, and has, at 
the angles of the gorge and sometimes in the 
middle of the curtains, ramps or sloping roads 
for mounting upon the terreplain of the ram- 
part. 

Tatus (Superior), of the parapet. is a slope 
on the top of the parapet, that allows of the 
soldiers defending the covert-way with small- 
shot, which they could not do if it were level. 

TAMALAMECA, a town of Terra Firma, 
in the government of St. 
the Madalena, 140 miles S. of St. Martha. 
Lon. 74.15 W,  Lat.9. 6N. 

TAMALAPATRA. The Indian leaf is so 
termed by some authors. - See Cassta LIc- 
NEA. 

TAMAR, a river which rises in the N. 
part of Cornwall, on the borders of Devon- 
shire, takes a.southerly course, separating the 
two counties, and forms the harbour of Ha- 
moaze, at Plymouth. 

TAMARA, the capital of the island of 
Socotera, with a yood harbour. 
consists chiefly in aloes, frankincense, am- 
bergrise, and dragonsblood. It is seated on 
a bay, on the N. coast of the island. 
53.45 E. Lat. 11, 56 N. 

_ ‘TAMARICA, or Iramarta, 4 province 

of Brasil, between Paraibo on the N. and Fe- 
rambuco on the $. On the coast is an island 
of the same name, 24 miles in length, which 
has a harbour and good fresh water. 
35.5 W. Lat.7. 56 N. 

TAMARIN, in zoology. See Stonta. 

TAMARINDUS. Tamarind-tree. In bo- 
tany, a genus of the class monad.,'phia, order 
triandria. Calyx four-parted, petals three ; 
nectary with two short bristles under the fila- 
ments; style one; legume filled with ‘pulp. 
Ong species only, T. indicus, a tree of India 
and Arabia, growing to.a large size with nu- 
merous spreading branches; leaves alternate, 
evenly pinnate ; leaflets opposite, oblong, ob- 
tuse, entire; flowers in lateral racemes 3 calyx 
spreading, deciduous, yellowish ; petals yellow 
with red veins ; legume roundish-compressed, 
containing three or four flattish, angular shin- 
ing seeds lodged in a dark putp, and covered by 
several rough longitudinal fibres. 

The tamarind is cultivated as a hot-house 
plant in our own gardens, and increased by seeds 
obtained from its native soil. In medical prae- 
tice the tamarind is employed as a laxative, and 
for abating thirst or heat in various inflamma- 
tory complaints, and for correcting putrid dis- 
orders, especially those of a bilious kind, in 
which the cathartic, antiseptic, and refrigerant 
qualities of the fruit have been found equally 
useful, The pulp of tamarinds is an ingredient 
in the electuarium e cassia and electuarium e 
senna. . 

TAMARISC. Tamariscus. (from éama- 
rik, abstersion, Heb. named from its properties 
of cleansing and purifying the blood.) The 
bark, wood, and leaves of this tree, tamarix 
gallica of Linnéus, were formerly employed 
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medicinally, though seldom used at present. — 
The former for its aperient and corroborant — 
virtues in obstructions of the liver; the latter — 
in icterus, hemoptysis, and some affections of — 
the skin. , °@ 

TAMARIX. Tamari:k. In botany, 2 
genus of the class pentandria, order trigynia. — 
Calyx five-parted, inferior ; petals five; capsule 
one-celled, three-valved ; seeds furnished with 
long hair. Four species; one an East Indian, 


the rest European trees or shrubs. Of these 
the two following are cultivated 
4. F. Gallica. French tamarisk. Flowers — 


quinquemale, pale-flesh-colour; spikes lateral ; 
leaves linear-fanceolate, claspimg the stem, im- 
bricate. Found wild in various parts of Europe 
and on our own sea-coasts. Therejs a variety 
in Russia, the feaves and stem of which are — 
covered with hoary down. 

2. Y>Germanica. German tamarisk. Flowers: 
ten, conjoined on a terminal spike; leaves 
linear-lanceolate, sessile. A variety with an 
annual herbaceous stem. - . 

Fhe first of these isa tree of a middiing size, 
which grows in France, Spain, and Italy ; and 
the second isa native of some moist lands in 
Germany : both are easily propagated by laying 
down their tender branches in autumn, or by 
planting cuttings in an east border; these shonl@ 
be supplied with water in dry weather, and im 
the following autumn be*removed into a nur~ 
sery to be trained wp two or three years, or else 
into the places where they are designed to re- 
main, taking care to mulch their roots, and 
water them as the season may require, till they 
have taken root; after which they will require 
no other culture but to prune off the straggling 
shoots, and keep the ground clean about them. 

TAMASEA, a beautiful plain of Cyprus, 
sacred to the goddess of beauty. It was inthis — 
place that Venus gathered the golden apples 
with which Hippomanes was enabled to over= 
take Atalanta. 

TAMBOF, a town of Russia, capital of a — 
government of the same name, and a bishop’s 
see. It is seated on the Tzna, which flows 
into the Mokscha, 228 miles 8.E. of Moscow. 
Lon. 41.4 E. Lat. 52.48 N. 

TAMBOUR, in architecture, a term aps 
plied to the Corinthtan and composite capitals, 
as bearing some resemblance to a drum, whicly 
the French call tambour. Some choose to call 
it the vase, and others campana or the bell. 

Tamsour is also used for a little box of 
timber work, covered with a ceiling, within- 
side the porch of certain churehes; both to 

revent the view of persons passing by, and to 
hesip off the wind, &c. by means of folding- 
doors, &c. 

Tamzgour, also denotes a round course of 
stone, several whereof form the shaft of a 
column, not so high as a diameter. 5 

Tamzour, in the arts, is a species of em= 
broidery. The tamboyr is an instrument of a 
spherical form, upon which is stretched, by 


‘means of a string and buckle, or other suitable — 


appendage, a piece of linen, “or thin silken — 
stuff; which is wrought with a needle of a 
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particular form, and by means of silken or gold 
and silver threads, into leaves, flowers, or other 
figures. . 
TAMBOURIN, is the nature of a dance 
performed on the French stage. ‘he air is 
lively, and the movements are quick. 

TAME, a river which rises in Staffordshire, 
and entering Warwickshire, flows first E. and 
then N, till it re-enters its native county at 
Tamworth, below which it joins the ‘l’rent, 

_ seven miles above Burton. 
Tame. a. (tame, Saxon; taem, Dutch.) 
1. Not wild; domestic (Addison). 2. Crush- 
ed; subdued ; depressed ; dejected ; spiritless ; 
heartless (Roscommon). . 
To TAME. v. n. (cemean, Saxon.) 1. To 
reduce from wildness; to reclaim; to make 
gentle (Shakspeare). 2. To subdue ; to crush; 
to depress ; to conquer (Ben Jonson). 
TA’MEABLE. a. (from tame.) Susceptive 
of taming (Wilkins). 
TA’MELY. ad. (from tame.) Not wildly ; 
meanly; spiritlessly (Swift). 
TA’MENESS. s. (from tame.) 1. The 
quality of being tame ; not wildness. 2. Want 
of spirits ; timidity (Rogers). 
 'TA'MER. s. (from tame.) Conqueror ; 
subduer (Pope). - 
TAMERLANE, called by his own kindred 
Timur-bec, or Timur-beg, meaning Timur- 
the-lame, was, according to some historians, 
the son of a shepherd, and to others, the issue 
of royal blood. He was born ina village be- 
longing to the ancient Sogdiana, and early in 
life testified uncominon courage. ‘This, with 
other great qualities, soon drew to him a vast 
number of followers, whom he inspired with 
the desire of making conquests. His first ex- 
ploit was the reduction of all ancient Persia, 
and the capture of Bagdad. From thence he 
went to India, which he brought under sub- 
mission, making himself master of Delhi, with 
the immense treasures of the Mogul empire. 
~ While he was on his second expedition, Bag- 
dad attempted to throw off his yoke, for which 
that city was cruelly given up to pillage and 
massacre, by which, it is said, 80,000 persons 
lost their lives. Upon his return from his 
Indian exploits he entered Syria, and took 
Damascus, In the midst of this course of 
victories, the Greek emperor, who found no 
aid from the Christian princes, addressed him- 
self to the Tartarean hero. Five Mahometan 

rinces too, whom Bajazet, emperor of the 
ae had deposed near the borders of the 
Euxine sea, implored his aid at the same time. 
Tamerlane was glad of the opportunity of 
signalizing himself against the ‘Turks, and a 
war ensued. The two armies met in the plains 
of Ancyra, in Phrygia, where the battle lasted 
three days, but terminated in favour of the 
Tartar. Bajazet was taken prisoner, and being 
asked by the conqueror what he would have 
done with his captive had the issue of the con- 
test been the reverse, he answered, ‘‘ I would 
have shut you up in an iron cage ;” on which 

is punishment was made the same. ‘Tamer- 
lane died in 1595, about three years after his 
VOL, XI. 
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last conquest, namely, that of Grand Cairo, 
where he seized prodigious treasures of every 
kind. 

TA/MINY. s. A woollen stuff. 

TA/MKIN. s. The stopple of the mouth of 
a great gun. | 

Lo TA/MPER. v. a. 1. To be busy with 
physic (L’ Estrange). 2. To meddle; to have 
to do without fitness or necessity (Roscom.). 
3. To deal; to practise secretly (Hudibras). 

TAMUS.  Black-bryony. . In botany, a 
genus of the class dicecia, order pentandria, 
Calyx six-parted ; corolless. Fem.: style three- 
cleft; berry inferior, three-celled; seeds two. 
'l'wo species, as follow : 

1.T, communis. Common black-bryony. 
Leaves heart-shaped, undivided : found wild in 
our own woods, with green flowers and red 
berries. 

2, I’. Creticus. Cretan black-bryony. Leaves 
three-lobed; a native of Crete; with green 
flowers as above. Both are cultivated froin the 
seeds, and are useful in thickets and wilderness 

lantations, | 

TAMWORTH, a borough in Staffordshire, 
witha market on Saturday. It sends two 
members to parliament, and is seated on the 
Tame, eight miles S.E. of Lichfield, and 114 
N.W.of London. Lon..1.38 W. Lat. 52. 
49 W.. 

To TAN. v. a. (éannen, Dutch.) 1. To im- 
pregnate or imbue with bark (Swift). 2. To 
imbrown by the sun (Cleaveland). 

Tan. TANNIN. (tannen, Germ. ; a pine tree 
or larch.) The vegetable material, which when 
imbibed by hides or skins, thickens them in 
their structure, increases their weight, and 
renders them impervious to water. ‘his ma- 
terial is obtained from various plants, and vari-~ 
ous parts of plants, more usually however from 
the bark, though sometimes,-as in the case of 
the oak, from excrescences.on the leaves, and 
at other times, as in the catechu, from a de- 
coction of the wood. From the German name 
it should seem that the fir or larch was for~ 
metly employed fer this purpose; though, 
from the superior quantity of tan belonging to 
other plants, these are never made use of in 
modern times. To the tan, when perfectly 
pure and freed from all admixture of extrac- 
tive matter or other foreign substances, “the 
French chemists have given the name of ¢an- 
nin, or the fanning principle. 

This material is easily distinguished by its 
strong astringent taste, its peculiar smelt, its 
forming immediately with a solution of gelatin 
or glue a whitish compound insoluble in water 
or alkohol; and by uniting to animal skin 
(which is for the most part gelatin in a con- 
densed state) : and whenever such skin is im- 
mersed in an infusion of it, rendering it hard- 
er, thicker, less pervious to water, and no 
longer susceptible of putrefaction. 

Tan has never, perhaps, been obtained in “ 
the form of tannin, or perfectly pure, in a na- 
tural state ; for all the parts of the vegetables 
that contain it give out on infusion a quan- 
tity of extract or extractive matter, sometimes 
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miucilage, and often gallic acid, besides some 
saline substances: and as the chemical differ- 
ence between some of these bodies appears 
but slight, and as all soluble vegetable matter 
possesses many properties in common, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain any one of them 
separate. | | 
Deyeux was, perhaps, the first chemist who 
ascertained the peculiar nature of tan, or tan- 
ning. He pointed it out in his analysis of nut- 
galls, as a peculiar resinous snbstance, but 
without assigning it any name. Seguin soon 
after engaged in a set of experiments on the art 
of tanning leather; during which he discovered 
that tan has the property of precipitating glue 
from its solutions in water, and of combining 
with the skins of animals. This led him to 
suppose it the essential constituent of the liquids 
employed for the purpose of tanning leather. 
Hence the names tannin and tanning principle 
iven it by the French chemists. But it-is to 
Ar. Proust that we are indebted for the inves- 
tigation of the nature and properties of tan, and 
of the methods of obtaining it in a separate 
state. Much curious and important informa- 
tion has likewise been obtained by the experi- 
ments of Davy on the constituent parts of 


_ astringent vegetables, and on their operation in 


tanning. 

Tan exists.in a great number of vegetable 
substances; butit may be procured most readily 
and in the greatest purity from ‘nutgalls and 
eatechu. 

Nutgalls are excrescences formed on the 
leaves of the oak by the puncture of an insect 
which deposits its eggs on them. ‘The best are 
known by the name of Aleppo galls, imported 
in large quantities in this country for the use 
of the dyers, calico-printers, 8c. They are 
hard like wood, round, often nodulated on the 
surface, of an olive-green colour, and an exces- 
sively diagreeable taste.. They are in a great 
measure soluble in water; what remains be- 
hind is tasteless, and possesses the properties of 
the fibre of wood. A very great proportion of 
water is necessary to carry off every thing solu- 
ble. _Deyeux found that a Freneh pound of 
nutgalls required 96 French pints of water, 
applied in 20 different portions one after the 
other, and allowed to macerate each a consider- 
able time. This, reduced to our standard, 
gives us about 150 English pints to a pound 
troy of nutgalls. 

From the analyses of Deyeux and Davy, it 
follows that the soluble part of nutgalls con- 
sists chiefly of five ingredients ; namely, tan, 
extract, mucilage, gallic acid, and yallat of 
Nme.. Davy found that 500 grains Br alepob 
galls formed with water a solution which yiald- 
ed by slow evaporation 185 grains of matter. 
This matter he found composed of 

130 tan 
31 gallic acid and extract 
12 mucilage and extract 
12 lime and saline matter 


185 


So that the*tan constitutes rather more thare 
two-thirds of the whole. 

According to Mr. Davy, the strongest infu- 
sion of galls is of the specific gravity 1.068 ; 
and when evaporated at a temperature below 
200°, yields a mass composed of 7 tan, and }, 
gallic acid and extract. But at a boiling heat 
most of the gallic acid is dissipated or destroyed, 
and a portion of the extract is rendered insolu- 
ble in water. 

Catechu, or terra japonica as it is also called, 
is a substance obtained by decoction and evapo- 
ration from a species of the mimosa which 
abounds in India. It has a reddish brown 
colour, and an astringent. taste, leaving an im- 
pression of sweetness; it is not altered by ex- 
posure to the air. There are two varieties of 
it; one from Bombay, which has the lightest 
colour, and a specific gravity of 1.39; and one 
from Bengal, which is of the colour of choco- 
late; its specific gravity is 1.28. This sub- 
stance was examined by Davy, and found to 
consist chiefly of tan combined with a peculiar 
species of extract. 

Tan obtained from the infusion of nutgalls 
is a brittle substance, of a brown colour: It 
breaks with a vitreous fracture, and does not 
attract moisture from the air. Its taste is ex- 
ceedingly astringent. It is very soluble in 
water. The solution is of a deep-brown co- 
lour, a very astringent and bitter taste, and has 
the odour which distinguishes a solution of 
nutgalls. It froths, when agitated, like a solu- 
tion of soap; but does not feel unctuous. Tan 
is still more soluble in alcohol than in water. 
The solution has a deep-brown colour and an 
astringent laste. . 

When heated, it blackens, emits carbonic 
acid gass, and in the open air bursts, leaving 
always a small portion of lime.. 

From the experiments of Proust, Davy, and 
Deyeux, we Jearn, that it is capable of com- 
bining with oxygen ; but at the same time it 
is either decomposed altogether, or its nature 
completely altered. Thus nitric acid converts. 
it into a yellowish-brown matter soluble in 
alcohol, and similar in its properties to an ex- 
tract. Oxymuriatic acid produces similar effects ; 
and Mr. Proust has observed, that the peroxyd. 
of tin changes it also into an extraet, perhaps 
by communicating oxygen. 

The action of the metals upon tan does not 
seem to be great; but almost all the metallic 
oxyds have an affinity for it, and are capable 
of combining with it; the compound is usually 
nearly insoluble in water. Hence the reason 
why the infusion of nutgalls precipitates me- 
tallic solutions so readily. ‘These compounds 
have been hitherto in a great measure over- 
looked by chemists. The following observa. — 
tions contain the facts at present known. 

When the peroxyd of tin or zinc is boiled in 
the infusion af galls, it acquires a dull yellow 
colour, and abstracts all the constituents from — 
the infusion, leaving behind only pure water. 
The oxyds thus combined with tan, 8c. are 
partly soluble in muriatic acid, and the solu- 
tion indicates the presence of tan and gallic 
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acid. When the peroxyd of tin is allowed to 
act upon the cold infusion, it abstracts all its 
constituents in a few days. But Mr. Proust 
affirms, that in that case the gallic acid is most- 
ly destroyed, and a portion of the tan brought 
to the state of extract. 

When the metallic salts are mixed with the 
infusion of galls, the precipitate consists of the 
metallic oxyd combined with the tan, the ex- 
tract, and the acid of the infusion; and, ac- 
cording to Davy, it contains also a portion of 
the acid of the metallic salt. . 

Tan produces no change upon the solution 
of sulphat of iron; but when it is mixed with 
a solution of the oxysulphat of iron, a deep 
blue coloured precipitate immediately appears, 
consisting of the tan combined with the oxyd. 
This precipitate, when dried, assumes a black 
colour. It is decomposed by acids. 

When too great a proportion of oxysulphat 
of iron is poured into a solution of tan, the sul- 
phuric acid, set at liberty by the combination 
of the iron and tan, is sufficient to redissolve 
the precipitate as it appears; but the precipi- 
_ tate may easily be obtained by cautiously satu- 
rating this excess of acid with potass, When 
the experiment is performed in this manner, 
all the oxysulphat of iron which remains in the 
solution andecomposed is converted into sul- 

hat. Mr. Proust supposes that this change is 
produced by the tan absorbing oxygen from the 
iton. ‘The same change takes place if oxyd is 
mixed with a considerable excess of sulphuric 
acid, and diluted with water. Common writ- 
ing-ink is a combination of gallat of iron and 
1annat of iron. 

The alkalies combine readily with tan, and 
form with it a compound soluble in water. 
This was first observed by Deyeux, whose ex- 
periments have been verified by Davy. When 
_potass or soda is added to the infusion of 
nuigalls, the liquid- assumes a reddish brown 
colour, and loses the property of precipitating 

elatine, till alkali is saturated with an acid. 
When the alkalized infusion is evaporated to 
dryness, an, olive-coloured mass remains of a 
faint alkaline taste, which deliquesces in the 
air. Ammonia produces the same effect upon 
the infusion of gails; but when the mixture is 
exposed to the heat of boiling water, part of 
the ammonia flies off, a precipitate falls, con- 
sisting of most of the tan and gallic acid, while 
the extract remains in solution. 

All the earths hitherto tried have a strong 
affinity for tan, and form with it compounds 
for the most part insoluble in water, the pro- 
its of which have scarcely been examined 

y chemists. 

One of the most important properties of tan 
is the insoluble compound which it forms with 
glue or gelatine, as this substance is termed by 
chemists. It is therefore employed to detect 
the presence of gelatine in animal fluids; and, 
on the other hand, solutions of gelatine are 
employed to detect the presence of tan in vege- 
table fluids, and to ascertain its quantity. 
Now, although the compound of gelatine and 
tan is insoluble in water, it is soluble both in 
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the solution of tan and of gelatine when suffi- _ 
ciently diluted. It is necessary, therefore, that 
the solution of gelatine, used to detect tan, 
should be as concentrated as is consistent with” 
its perfect fluidity ; for glue, when gelatinous, 
does not act upon tan. Jt is necessary also that 
it should be employed quite fresh; for when in 
a state of putrefaction, it loses its property of 
precipitating tan. Davy has ascertained that 
the best proportion for use is a solution of 
120 grains of isinglass in 20 ounces of water. 
Care must be taken not to add an excess of the 
solution to the liquid from which the tan is to 
be separated; because the compound of tan 
and gelatine is re-dissolved by the solution of 
velatine. According to the analysis of Davy, 
this compound, when dried in the temperature 
of 150°, is composed of 


54 gelatin 
AO tan 


——— 


100 


It appears, from the experiments of Sir H. 
Davy and Mr. Chenevix, that tan is sometimes 
formed in vegetables by the action of heat. 
Thus no tan can be detected in the decoction 
of coffee-beans, unless they have been roasted ; 
but in that case their decoction precipitates 
gelatine. | 

From the experiments of Davy, we learn 
that the affinities of the different classes of 
bodies capable of combining with tan are nearly 
in the following order ; 


Earths, Acids, 
Alkalies, Neutral salts. 
Gelatine, 


But the order of the individual substances bes 
longing to each of these classes remains still to 
be ascertained. 

Tan affects particularly the bark of trees ; 
but it exists also in the sap and in the wood of 
a considerable number, and even in the leaves 
of many. It is very seldom that it exudes 
spontaneously ; yet this seems to be the case 
with a variety of kino. 

It has been ascertained by Mr. Biggin, that 
when the barks of trees are examined at differ- 
ent seasons, they vary in the quantity of tan. 
The quantity varies also with the age and size 
of the trees. The greatest proportion of tan is 
contained in the inner barks. The epidermis 


usually contains none, 


The following table exhibits the proportion 
of solid matter extracted by water from different 
vegetable substances, and the quantity of tan 
contained in that solid matter, as ascertained 
by the experiments of Sir H. Davy. 


Solid 
One Ounce of ‘i Matter. Tan. 
Grains. Grains. 
White inner bark of old oak 108 72 
: youngoak lL 77 
Spanish ches- 
nut « a = - 89 63 
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Solid 
Matter. Tan. ' 
ae Grains. Grains. 
White inner bark of Leicester wil- 


Ghe ounce of 


low aon - - 11772 
Coloured or middle bark ofoak 43 19: 
~— Spanish 
chesnut - - ~ - 41° 14 
—— ene Leicester 
willow = - ~ rt - 34 16 
Entire bark of oak — - - + (61. vag 
Entire bark of Spanish chesnut 53 21 
a —- Leicester willow 71 33 
oe elm - - -— 13 
——e- ——— common willow — If 
Sicilian sumach - - - 165 . 78 
Malaga sumach Se ESA ATSB og 
Souchong tea = = = = ——. 48 
Green tea - - - - — Al 
Bombay catechu - = = == 261 
Bengal catechu es Mr peel een aS 
Nutgalls - - -=- =  -180 127 


Taw (Artificial). Mr. Hatchet has: lately 
detected a very curious production of tannin 
by artificial means from substances which do 
not naturally possess a particle of it. He was 


led to the discovery by pursuing his former ex- 


periments on bitumens and Bovey coal, and 
particularly on their habitudes with nitric acid. 
When a pure resin of any kind is digested with 
this acid, it is converted into an orange-colour- 
ed viscid substance, which at first separates ; 
but by a farther effusion of acid is rendered 
soluble in water and alkohol. On the other 
hand, when a bitumen is treated in this man- 
ner the first effort of the acid is to separate this 
orange-yellow substance, and at the same time 
to produce a very dark brown solution. Now 
it has been very sufficiently proved that bitu- 
mens consist of a resin holding a portion of un- 
combined carbon; and hence Mr. Hatchet 
conceived that a separation of these two sub- 
stances was effected by the acid; and that the 
brown solution contained only the uncom- 
bined carbon dissolved in nitric acid, whilst the 
-orange-coloured mass was furnished by the 
resin. This was confirmed by treating in the 
same way amber,.asphalt, different species of 
pit-coal, and lastly, pure charcoal, all of which 
yielded the brown solution in abundance, par- 
ticularly the charcoal, but only those substances 
that contained bitumen deposited any of the 
orange-coloured mass. The charcoal therefore 
ielded none of this latter, but dissolved com- 
pletely in the acid, making a dark reddish- 
brown liquid. This liquid was slowly evapo- 
rated to dryness, and left a brown glossy sub- 
stance, with a resinous fracture, the properties 
of which are the following. 
1. It 1s. speedily dissolved by cold water and 
by alkohol. 
_ @, Its taste 1s highly astringent. 
3. Exposed to heat it smokes but little, swells 
much, and affords a bulky coal. 
4. The watery solution reddens litmus paper. 
5. The same’ solution copiously decomposes 


the metallic salts, especially muriat of tin, - 


acetite of lead, and red sulphat of iron, formin 


‘ brown or chocolate-coloured precipitates. 


6. It precipitates gold from its sclution im 
the metallic state. _ 
7. It also precipitates the earthy salts. 


8. The fixed alkalies at first only deepen the 


colour of the solution, but after a time render 
it turbid: 

g. Glue or isinglass dissolved in water and 
added to the above solution forms an immediate 
precipitate more or less brown according to the 
degree of concentration, which is insoluble in. 
water whether cold or boiling, and appears 
closely to resemble the precipitate formed by 
adding gelatine to the infusion of galls or other 
vegetable astringents.. 


From these facts it appears that whenever 


carbon, either as simple charcoal or in natural 
mixture with resins in the form of bitumen or 
coal, is digested in nitric acid, it is speedily dis- 
solved therein, and is then converted into a 
substance closely resembling natural tannin,. 
from whieh most of the excess of acid may be 
separated by cautious drying and resolution in 
waier. 


It chiefly differs from natural tannin in its 


being soluble in alkohol; and hence it car 
never be washed in this fluid, like natural tan- 
nin, to separate its gallic acid, since both are 
equally dissolved in the artificial kind, and only 
the gallic acid in the natural,. 


Sulphuric acid may be employed instead of - 


nitric; but the tannin will then be found much 
weaker in energy. 

There is, however, another important differ- 
ence between natural and artificial tannin ; 
which is, that the former has its distinguishing 
properties, particularly that of precipitating 
gelatin, entirely destroyed by digestion with 
nitric acid; while the artificial kind is made 
by means of this acid, and resists all further 
change by it, in any temperature, at least for a 
considerable length of time. 
~ From all these original and truly valuable 
experiments, therefore, it appears that artifi- 
cial tannin may be made in the following ways. 

1. By simply dissolving in nitric acid either 
pure charcoal, vegetable or animal, or vegetable 
compounds that contain naturally any quantity 
ef uncombined charcoal, or in which charcoal 
has been produced by previous exposure to 
heat or by sulphuric acid. In these the quan- 
tity of tannin is directly proportioned to that 
of the charcoal alone. 


2. By repeatedly abstracting nitric acid off 


most of the resins, and some other vegetable 
inflammables, which is totally independent of 
any uncombined charcoal that they may contain. 

3. By long digestion of resins, oils, and some 
other substances with sulphuric acid, stopping 
the process before the ultimate effect of the 
acid is produced, and extracting the tannin 
from the half-charred mass by alkohol. 

Further experiments, however, are required 
to ascertain all the differences there may be 
between these varieties of artificial tannin, and 
between these and natural tannin. 


TANACETUM. Tansy. In botany, a genus 


«of the ¢lass syngenesia, order polygamia sequalis. 
Receptacle naked ; seeds crowned with a slight 
margin; calyx imbricate, hemispherical ; florets 


of the ray obsolete, or three-cleft ; sometimes 
wanting. Eighteen species; chiefly natives 


the rest of Hurope or the Le- 


wf the Cape, : 
The 


vant: one common to our oWn wastes. 
following are cultivated. 

1. T. vulgare. Common tansy. Leaves 
doubly pinnatifid, deeply serrate; toot fibrous, 
creeping, spreading to a great distance ; flowers 
in pee corymbs, of a gold colour, and 
fJattish. Theleaves and flowers have a strong, 
not very disagreeable’smeli, and a‘bitter, some- 
what aromatic taste. The virtues of tansy are 
tonic, stomachic, anthelmintic, emmenagogue, 
and resolvent. It has been much used as a 
vermifuge; and testimonies of its efiicacy are 
given by many respectable physicians. 

2, TJannuum. Annual tansy. ; 

3. 'f. balsamita. -Costmary: formerly em- 
ployed as a carminative in medicine under the 
mame of BALSAMITA MAS, which see. 

4. T. Sibericum. “Siberian tansy. 

5. T. sulfruticosum. Shrubby tansy. 

6. T. flabelliforme. Fan-leaved tansy. The 
herbaceous kinds are increased by seeds and by 
parting the roots ; the shrubby sorts by cuttings 
of the branches in spring and summer. 

TANASCIUM, in botany, a genus of the 
class didynamia, order angiospermia. Calyx 
"cylindrical, truncate ; corol tubular, nearly 
equal, five-cleft ; rudiment of a fifth filament; 
berry very large, covered with a bark. ‘Three 
species; two, natives of Jamaica, climbing 
plants; one of Mozambique, a vast tree, with 
fruit the size of a man’s head. 

TANAGER. See TANAGRA. 

TANAGRA. Tanager. In zoology, a 
genus of the class aves, order passeres. Bill 
«conic, pointed, notched, almost triangular at 
the base, a little inclining at the tip. Forty- 
eight species; all of foreign extraction, and 
nearly all belonging to the West Indies and 
America. Buffon, indeed, confines the whole 
tribe to South America ; nor will sucha multi- 
plicity of distinct species of the same genus in 
one country appear surprising when we recol- 
lect that, in these warm climates, where the 
food is abundant, the forests larger, and the 
lands more thinly peopled, birds are ten times 
more numerous than with us, where one severe 
winter almost exterminates whole tribes, both 
of jandand water fowls. ‘The tanagers, in South 
America, may be regarded as the representa- 
tives of the sparrow of Europe; a genus which 
they resemble in almost every particular, ex- 
cepting the colour, and the small groves hol- 
lowed out of the sides of the upper mandible 
towards the point. Like the sparrows, they 
make short and heavy flights; like them, too, 
they are granivorous: both cultivate the same 
familiarity with man; both are dependent on 
his labours, and are destructive of his property. 
They are-sociable with regard to each other, as 
well as to man; for they assemble in flocks 
upon the dry and open fields, around the 
villages. The tanagers, however, lay only two 
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eggs at a brood, while our sparrows lay five 5 
a circumstance pretty frequent among birds of 
warm countries, whose apparent infecundity is 
so amply compensated by the frequency of their 
breeding. In the mild and equal temperature 
of these climates, every season is a season of 
love, and every brood is quickly produced, and 
as quickly succeeded by another. The follow- 
ing will serve sufficiently as specimens : 
1. I. jacapa. Red-breasted tanager. Black ; 
front, throat, and breast scarlet. Female: 
purplish-brown, beneath reddish ; wings and 
tail brown. Inhabits South America; six 


and a half inches long; frequents inhabited 


places, and builds a pendulous, cylindrical, and 
somewhat curyed nest; feeds on ‘fruit; eggs 
white, with small reddish spots. 

2, T. violacea. Golden tanager. Violet; 
beneath, and hind-head fine yellow; middie- 
quill and lateral tail-feathers within white. 
Another variety, black instead of violet. Fem.: 
above olive; young bird blue and olive. In- 
habits Brasil and Cayenne; three and a half 
inches long ; is very destructive to rice-planta- 
tions, Variable in its colours. 

3. T. Mexicana. Black and blue tanager. 
Black, beneath yellowish; breast and rump 
blue. Another variety, with tail-coverts green, 
the body beneath white. Inhabits South Ame- 


rica ; five inches long; sings very'finely. 


TANDA, or Tanraw, a town of Hindus- 
tan Proper, in Bengal, of which soubah it was 
the capital in the 17th century. There is little 
remaining of it but the rampart; and the 
period. when it was deserted is not certainly 


known. It is seated en the Ganges, 120 miles 
N.W. of Dacca. Lon. 87. 56 E. Lat. 23. 
25 N. 


TANG. -s. (tanghe, Dutch, acrid.) 1. A 
strong taste; a taste left in the mouth (Locke). 
e. Relish; taste (Atéerbury). 3. Something 
that leaves a sting or pain behind it (Shaksp.)« 
4 Sound ; tone (Holder). 

To TANG. v. n. To ring with (Shakspeare). 

TANGENCIES (Problem of). This ge= 
geral problem in geometry furnishes the subject 
of one of the twelve treatises described by Pappus 
in the preface to the 7th book of his Mathematical 
Collections. In Dr. Halley’s translation of Pap- 
pus the problem is thus enumerated: ‘‘ E punctis 
rectis et circulis, quibuscunque tribus positione 
datis, circulum ducere per singula datz puncta, 
qui, si fieri possit, contingat etium datas lineas.” 
Thisis naturally subdivided into ten distinct pro- 
positions, which, if.a point be represented by (.), 
a line by (1), and a circle by (0), may be stated 
very briefly according to the several data, in the 
following order :—(..2), (- LI), (£10), (. 10), 
(100), (-.©), (09), (G00), (...), (411). 

The treatise on tangencies was restored by 
Vieta, under the title of Apollonius Gallus, and 
many of his deficiencies were supplied by Mari- 
nus Ghetaldus. These have been translated with 
the addition of a supplement by Mr. Lawson, and 
a farther addition of Fermat’s Treatise on Spheri- 
cal Tangencies.—Mr. Leslie has given in his Geo- 
metry, solutions to all except the 5th, 7th, and 
8th, of the preceding enumeration; but they are 
inelegant and defective. 


TANGENT, in geometry, a right hne 
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TANGENT. 


which touches a circle; that is, meets it in such 
manner, as that though infinitely produced, it 
would never cut the same; that is, never come 
within the circumference, 

It is demonstrated in geometry; 1. That ifa 
tangent and a secant be both drawn from the 
same point, the square of the tangent will be 
equal to the rectangle, under the whole secant, 
and that portion thereof which falls without the 
circle. 

2. That if two tangents be drawn to the same 
circle from the same point, they will be equal to 
each other, 

As aright line is the tangent of a circle, when 
it touches the circle so closely that no right line 
can be drawn through the point of contact be- 
_tween it and the arc, or within the angle of con- 
tact that is formed by them; so, in general, when 
any right line touches any are of a curve, in 
such a matmer that no right line can be drawn 
through the point of contact, betwixt the right 
iine and the are, or within the angle of contact 
that is formed by them, then is that line the 
tangent of the curve at the said point. 

The tangent of an are is the right line that 
limits the position of all the secants that can pass 
through the point of contact, though strictly 
speaking, it is no secant. 

» Inthe ellipse and hyperbola, the semiaxis is a 
mnean proportional between the distance from the 
foot of the ordinate let fall from the point of con- 

_ taet, and the distance from the centre to the point 
where the tangent cut the axis produced, In the 
parabola, the distance from the vertex to the 

foot of the ordinate is equal to the distance from 
the vertex to the point where the tangent cuts 
the axis produced. 

TANGENT, in trigonometry.—A tangent of an 
arc, or of the angle measured by that arc, is a 
right line, raised perpendicularly on the extreme 
of the diameter, and continued to a point, where 
it is cut by a secant, that is, by a line, drawn 
from the centre through the extremity of the arc 
whereof it is a tangent, 

Co-tangent, or tangent of the complement, is the 
tangent of an are which is the complement of 
another are to a quadrant, 

The tangent of an arc is a 4th proportional to 
the cosine, sine, and radius, 

If A denote any arc; then we have A = tan. A 
— 9 tan. 4A’ + 2 tan, SA 7 tan, 7A + &e, 
‘Whence since tan. 45° = 1, we have are 459 = 
1—Fti—F+i—4+ &e. And, conversely, 


A8 2A5 17A7 62A9 
tan. A= A+ —— 44 
3R2 15R* 315R® = 2835R8 
AZSQ At & suit ‘ 
"TesodeRie + &c., where R denotes the radius 
of the circle of which A is the are. 
sin. A 1 
Further, we have tan, A = ——__ = _— 
| cos. A cot, A 
nie ( 1 . 1) ay sin, A 
wile cos. 2A af (i= sin, 2A) 
a/ (1 — cos. 2A) 2 tan. tA 
cos. A 1 — tan. 234 
9 
——— = = cot; A — 2 cot. 2A = 
ot, gA = tan, ZA nt aie rigs a 
1 — cos. 2A sin. 2A 
‘ea BAMG 80S. Topas agg oom 
1— cos. 2A 


tan. (45+1A)—tan. (45—2A) 
2 


/ 1+ cos, 2A 


tan. A + tan, B 


oo 


1 — tan. A tan. B 
tan. A — tan. B 


ne 


1 + tan. A tan. B’ 


tan. A 4- tan, B = Pas sidan, 5 
cos. A cos. B 
sin. (A + B) 
sin, A sip. B 

See the treatises on trigonometry by Emersen, 
Cagnoli, Mauduitt, Bonnycastle, Woodhouse, &c, 
See also our article TRiGONOMETRY. 

Artificial tangents, or logarithmic tangents, are the 
logarithms of the tangents of arcs; so called, in 
contradistinction from the natural tangents, or 
the tangents expressed by the natural numbers. 

Line of tangenis, is a liné usually placed on the 
sector, and Gunter’s scale; the description and 
uses of which see under the article Sector. 

Sul-tangent, a line lying beneath the tangent, 
being the part of the axis intercepted by the tan- 
gent and the ordinate to the point of contact. 

Method of tangents, is a method of determining 
the quantity of the tangent and subtangent of 
any algebraic curve; the equation of the curve 
being given. 

This method is one of the great results of the 
doctrine of fluxions. It is of great use in geome- 
try ; because that in determining the tangents of 
curves, we determine at the same time the qua- 
drature of the curvilinear spaces: on which ace 
count it deserves to be here particularly treated 
on. 

To draw the tangent, or to find the sub-tangent, of 
a curve.—If AE be any curve, aud E any point in 
it, to which it is required to draw a tangent TE, 
Draw the ordinate DE, (fig. 4, pl. 167.) then if 
we can determine the subtangent TD, by joining 
the points T and E, the line TE wiil be the tan- 
gent sought. ; 

Let dae be another ordinate indefinitely near to 
DE, meeting the curve, or tangent produced, in 
e; and let Ea be parallel to the axis AD. Then 
is the elementary triangle Eae similar to the tri- 
angle TDE; 

aud therefore .ea:aE:: ED: DT; 

but......,.+. ea@:eE:: flux, ED: flux. AD; 

therefore...., flux. ED: flux. AD:: DE: DT; 


Also, tan. (A + B) = 


tan. (A—-B) = 


eot.A + cot. B = 


thatis..,.....9: 22 y: 2 = DT, 


which is therefore the value of the subtangent 
sought; where 2 is the absciss AD, and y the 
ordinate DE, 

Hence we have this general rule: by means of 
the given equation of the curve, find the value 


either of z of ¥, or of fais which value substitute 
y 


; 2 
for it in the expression DT = Ea and when re- 


duced to its simplest terms, it will be the value of 
the subtangent sought. This we may illustrate in 
the following examples, 


zx. 1, The equation defining a circle is 2a1—ax 
=y?, where a is the radius; and the fluxion ef this 


is Zaz ~— Qaz = Qyy; hence rf = a; this 
a—4a 
: i ¢ DE? 
multiplied by y, gives Rieck = = = CD a 


the snbitangent TD, or CD: DE:: DE: TD, 
which is a property of the circle we also know 
from common geometry, _ 


“4 


TANGENT. 


Ey. 2. The equation defining the common para- 
bola is av=y2, a being the parameter and x and 
Y3 Sit ram ’ 

y the absciss and ordinate in all cases. ‘The 
: wae 4 ; wv 2y 
fluxion of this is az = yy 3 hence — = ——3 
x 7 2 
ye Qy? Qax 
conseq. —- = —— 


— 
= 


= 2M = TD; that 
a 


a 

4s, the subtangent TD is double the absciss AD, 
or TA is =AD, which isa well-known property of 
the parabola. 

Er. 3. The equation defining an ellipsis is 


£2, 2a — 1? = 


aty?, where a and c are the semi- 
axes. ‘The fluxion of it is c?.2az — Sana = 2ayys 


phate sed v ary? iss c? (2ax — a?) a 
y c? (a—x) <2 (a — 2) 


Za— 7 
2: = TD the subtangent; or by adding 
a-@ 
Sy , Qaxn— x? 
CD which is = a — a, it becomes CT = 
a-w 


a2 CA2 

-~anwf= = 
a—Z : 

CT, a well-known property of the ellipse. 


Ev. 4. The equation defining the hyperbola is 


or CD: CA:: CA: 


a.2an + aS a*y?, which is similar to that for 


the ellipse, having only + 2 for — 223 
the conclusion is exactly similar also, viz. 


Qat+az Zax + £2 Z 
i = TD, which taken 


henee 


— « Or 


are a+r a2 


° 
‘o 


a D: 
aire ore 


from CD ora + 2, gives CT = 


CA :: CA: CT. 


The preceding examples relate to curves whose 
ordinates are parallel to each other. We shall 
now briefly illustrate the method of drawing tan- 
gents to curves of the spiral kind, all whose ordi- 


hates issue from a point: such as the spiral BAG 


(fig. 5.) whose ordinates CB, CA, CG, are referred 
to the point C, called the centre of the spiral. 
Let SAN be a tangent to the spiral at avy point 
A, and let CT be perpendicular to it, and let the 
are CBA (considered as variable by the motion 
of A towards G) be denoted by 3, and the ordi- 


mate CA by y. Then %:y::AC (yj: AT Ms Li 
% 

Hence, if upon CA, as a diameter, a semicircle be 

described, and in it, from A,a right line equal te 


a be inscribed, that right line will be a tan- 


% 
~ gent to the spiral at the point A. 

5, Let the nature of the curve CBA be such, 
that the are CBA may be, always, to its corre- 
sponding ordinate CA in a constant ratio, viz. as 
a@to b; then, because 2: y +3 a: b, we have = 


Band =p 


Pr) = ok = “bth x AC: therefore, AC 
: xz a a 


and, consequently, AT 


and AT being in a constant ratio, the angie CAT 
must also be invariable ; which is a known pro- 
perty of the logarithmic spiral. 

6. Let BAA (fig. 6.) be the spiral of Archi- 
miedes; whose nature is such, that the part EA 
ef the generating ordinate, intercepted by the 
spiral, ond a circle BED described about the same 
centre C, is always in a constant ratio to the core 
responding are BE of that circle. Suppose An 
perpendicular to AC; BC =¢, CA=% and the 


given ratio of AE to BE that of b toc; then ds 


c:: yc (AE): ~ re 8 = BE; whose fluxion 
is = = _ If the right line CEAa be supposed 


to revolve about the centre C, the angular celerity 
of the generating point A, in the perpendicular 
direction An, will be te that of E as AC to EC; 
and as the latter of these celerities is expressed 


by =, the former will be expressed by 2% 
a c 
cy 


ra or a which is to y, -ae celerity of A 


inthe direction Ae, as = to unity, or as y to &. 


Consequently CT and AT are in the same ratio, 
and AC:CT ::,/ yy + 46: y5 and AC :°AT :: 
aA yj + bb: b; whence ‘CT and AT, are given, 

- 2 by 


y 

A yy + bb J yy + bb 
ly ; from either of which expressions the tangent 
AT may be drawn: and, in the same manners 
may the position of the tangent of any other 
spiral be determined. 

In the business of finding tangents by fluxions 
there is an interesting case arises when the ex- 


equal to 


, and respective- 


: ARE 
pression for the subtangent becomes me It is not 


to be concluded from this circumstance that the 
sub-tangent itself vanishes, The ratio repre- 
x 0 ; 
sented by re eat td ought to arise in those 
points wherein two or more branches of a curve 
intersect each other. The difficulty is removed by 
the method of multipiying by arithmetical pro- 
gressions, and by other processes 5 for a descrip- 
tion of which, see Agnesi’s Analytical Institutions, 
vol. ii. p. 50—-56; and Bossut Traite de Calcul 
Differentiel, &c. tom. i, p.167—174. The latter 
author applies this case of tangents very ingeni- 
ously to the theory and processes respecting 
vanishing fractions. 

The inverse method of tangents—This is the re- 
verse of the foregoing, and consists in finding the 
nature of the curve that has a given subtangent. 
The method of solution is to put the given sub= 


: xv 
tangent equal to the general expression Ae 
y 


which serves for all sorts of curves ; then the equa- 
tien reduced, and the fluents taken, will give the 
Auential equation of the curve sought. 


Fr. 1. To find the curve line whose subtangent 
. _. 2y? Qy? yt ‘ : 
kg: aa ine HGR =—; hence 2yy = ax, and 
the fluents of this give y? = aa, the equation toa 
parabola, which therefore is the curve sought. 
Ex. 2. To find the curve whose subtangent is 


= oF , or a third proportional to 2a— 2 
2a—-2% 
yy yx - , . 
dy. Here —2— = =}; hence yy = 2 
and y ere\s Pm, nce yy art 


—ri, the fluents of which give y2= az — 2%, the 
equation to a circle, which ‘therefore is the curve 
sought. — Aart 

For more on this useful branch of analytics, 
the reader is referred to the eet, on Fluxioas 
by Maclaunn, Simpson, Emerson, and Dealtry, 
and those on the differential calculus by Bossuty 
Lacroix, Lagrange, &¢,- ~~ 
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TANGIBI'LITY. s. (from tangille.) The 
juality of being perceived by the touch. 

TA’NGIBLE. a. (from tango, Lat.) Per- 
ceptible by the touch (Locke). ' 

TANGERMUNDE, a town of Germany, 
in the old marche of Brandenbur r, with a-cas- 
tle, seated on the Tanger, where it falls into 
the Elbe, 24 miles N.W. of Brandenburg, 
and 28 N.E. of Magdeburg. Lon. 13. 30 E. 
Lat. 52. 46 N. 


TANGIER, a seaport of the kingdom of 


Fez. It was taken by the Portuguese, in 1471, 
and given as a dower to the princess Catharine, 
on her marriage with Charles II. of England; 
but he did not think it worth the expence of 
keeping, and therefore, in 1683, caused the 
works to be blown up, and withdrew the 
garrison, It is 130 miles N. of Fez, Lon. 5. 
50 W. Lat. 35. 49 N. 

To TA’NGLE. v. a. (See ENTANGLE.) 
1. 'To implicate; to knit together. 2. ‘I’o en- 
snare; to entrap (Milton). 3.'To embroil; to 
embarrass (Crashaw). 
 To'Ta’ne ix. v. n. To be entangled. 

Ta‘NGLE. 5. (from the verb.) A knot of 
things interwoven in one another (Milton), 

TANJORE, a province of Hindustan, on 
the coast of Coromandel. It is an appendage 
of the Carnatic, but subject to ils own rajah, 
who pays an annual subsidy to the English 
East India Company. 

Tansore, a city of Hindustan, in the 
Carnatic, capital of a province of the same 
name. It is seated on the Cauvery, 156 
miles S. by W. of Madras, and 166 S.E. of 
Seringapatam. Lon. '79.12E. Lat, 10. 46 N. 
_ TA’NISTRY. s. The Irish hold their lands 
by ¢anistry, which is no more than a personal. 
estate for his lifetime that is tanist, by reason 
he is admitted thereunto by election (Spenser). 

TANK. s. (¢anque, Fr.) A large cistern or 
basin (Dryden). 

TA’NKARD. s, (tankaerd, Dutch.) A 


large vessel with a cover, for strong drink (4r-. 


buthnot). 

TANNA, a fertile island in the Pacific 
Ocean, one of the New Hebrides, on which is 
a volcano. The inhabitants are brave and 
hospitable; and their arms are bows and 
arrows, slings, spears, ‘and clubs. Lon. 169. 
46 E. Lat. 19. 30S. 

TA/’NNER. s. (from Zan.) One whose trade 
is to tan leather (Moxon). 

Tanner (Thomas), a learned English pre- 
late, was born at -Market Lavington, in Wiit- 
shire, in 1674. He received his academical 
education in Queen’s college, Oxford, where 
he took his degree of B. A. In 1695 he was 
elected fellow of All-saints, and after passing 
through various church preferments, was con- 
secrated bishop of St. Asaph, in 1732. He 
died in 1735, and was buried “in the cathedral 
of Christ-church, Oxford. Bishop Tanner 
is known by an excellent work, entitled 
Noticia Monastica ; or, an Account of all the 
Religious Houses in England and Wales, 
folio, 1744. In 1741 appeared his Bibliotheca 
Britannico Hibernica, 
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TANNIN. See Tan. ' 

TANNING, the process of preparing hides 
and skins by means of tan, so as to give them 
the full benefit of its effects ; becoming harder, ' 
thicker, heavier, more impervious to water, 
and capable of resisting putrefaction. Hides 
and skins thus prepared are called LEaTH ER} 
and) to this article we refer our readers for the 
process of tanning. | 

TANSY, in botany. See Tawacerum, 

Tansy (Wild). See Porentinia, 

TANTALIUM, in mineralogy, a genus of 
the class metals. Blackish-grey, softish, of a 
granular fracture, not magnetic; specific 
gravity 6.500: not soluble in any acid, nor 
altering its colour when heated to redness ; 
melting with phosphat of soda and borax into 
a colourless glass. Two species. 

1. T. manganesiatum. Tantalite, Found 
at Kimito in Finland, in irregular crystals ; 
colour between blueish-grey and blackish-grey ; 
surface smooth with metallic lustre ; very hard; 


fracture compact. 


2. 'T. ytriatum. Yttrotantalite. Consisting 
of oxyd of tantalium, combined with oxyds of 
iron and ytiria, Found, also, at Kimito in 
Finland, in smal} kidney-form masses of in- 
considerable hardness ; fracture granular, irons 
grey, of metallic lustre ; may be scratched with 
a knife, and gives a grey powder. . 

To TA’NTALIZE. v. a. (from Tantalus, 
whose punishment was to starve among fruits 
and water which he could not touch.) To 
torment by the show of pleasures which cannot 
be reached (Addison). 

TANTALUS, a king of Lydia, son_ of 
Jupiter, by a nymph called Pluto. He was 
father of Niobe, Pelops, &c. by, Dione, one 
of the’ Atlantides. He is represented by the 
poets as punished in hell, with an insatiable 
thirst, and placed up to the chin in the midst _ 
of a pool of water, which flows away as soon 
as he attempts to taste if. There hangs also 
above his head a bough, richly loaded with 
delicious fruit, which, as soon as he attempts 
to seize, is carried away from his reach bya 
sudden blast of wind,” He is thus punished 
either for theft, cruelty, and impiety, or lasci+ 
viousness, for the causes are variously ex. 
plained, ‘ 

Tanrazus. Ibis, In zoology, a genus 
of the class aves, order gralle. Bill long, 
subulate, rounded, ated: face naked ; 
tongue short, broad; jugular pouch naked ; 
nostrils oval; feet four-toed, palmate at the 
base. Twenty-three species, scattered over 
the warmer climates of the globe. The fol- 
lowing are chiefly worthy of notice. 

1, 'T. ibis. Egyptian ibis, Face red; bill 
pale yellow ; quill-feathers black ; body whit- 
ish-rufous. From thirty to forty inches long : 
inhabits in vast numbers the lower parts of 


Faypt. SL hs REN 

his bird, so faithful in the service of its 
native, country, was made the emblem of it, 
Its figure, which we find wrought on all the 
ancient Egyptian monuments, represents Egypt; 
where divine honours were paid to it by the 
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superstitious inhabitants. The intention of 
the legislator in consecrating this bird was, no 
doubt, to preserve and to multiply animals that 
destroyed the noxious reptiles with which 
Feypt abounds. Even after it is satiated, the 
ibis is continually occupied, on-the banks of 
the Nile, in destroying locusts, caterpillars, 
and serpents. But however useful the ibis ma 
be, some have doubted whether this bird be 
the same with that which had divine honours 
paid to it by the ancients. Storks, kites, and 
vultures, are all hostile to serpents; and the 
figure, marked in their hieroglyphics, is not 
sufficiently distinct, ‘to determine exactly for 
what species of the serpentivorous birds it was 
intended, 

The consecration of brute animals, which 
at first ‘sight appears so monstrous and de- 
grading to human reason, was, however, in the 
early periods of the Egyptians, attended with 
circumstances that favoured its establishment, 
and in some measure palliated its absurdity. 
The early stages of society in that country 
were periods of misery. The noisome and de- 
structive tribes, with which those wretched 
Savages were surrounded, were too numerous, 
and too powerful, to be repelled by men, ina 
rude, solitary, and defenceless state, who had 
neither arms, nor any of those arts that are ne- 
cessary to render human strength of avail 
against the animal creation. ° There cannot be 
a stronger proof of the wretched imbecility of 
‘man in his first stage of social union than his 
being obliged to humble himself, even to adora- 
tion, hefore the brutes. Those numerous tribes, 
that we afterwards behold his slaves, were ori- 
ginally his masters, or, at least, his formidable 
rivals for dominion. Fear and hope are the 
great pillars upon which superstition builds 
_those monuments of weakness and ignorance, 
which are deemed so mortifying to pride, and 
disgraceful to reason. By uniting these to- 
gether, she has made deities of aM every 
animal, either useful or destructive, 

In Egypt, accordingly, the worship of ani- 
mals was early established, and rigidly adhered 
to, for a long succession of ages. This the an- 
cient monuments fully evince; and seem to be 
a proof of the painful struggles between man 
and the noxious animals around him, before 
his dominion over them was established: That 
country, indeed, seems peculiarly favourable to 
the growth of serpents, crocodiles, locusts, and 
€very species of impure animals, Among the 
vast masses of fat mud with which that flat 
and fertile district is constantly covered, by the 
overflowings of the Nile, such animals teem 
with fecundity, and almost cover the surface of 
the earth. The numberless myriads of noxious 
animals which are thus generated under the 
invigorating influence of a vertical sun acquire 
also a size, that renders them truly formidable 
to man; as well as to the nobler animals, to 
which, however, they are at last obliged to 
yield, 

_ In this manner was the worship of animals 
tablished in Egypt, and, probably, in every 
country in which it has prevailed ;. and, in the 
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general veneration that was paid to certain ani- 
mals by the Egyptians, the ibis came in for a 
share, proportioned .to the services it rendered 
them in destroying these armies of reptiles. 

In the progress of knowledge and the arts, 
reason might have checked this extravagance, 
had not the priests and legislators encouraged 
it, to give greater sanction to those laws, that 
were made for the preservation of this useful 
bird. Such is the weakness of the human 
mind, that, in all ages, wise legislators have 
found it necessary to call in the aids of super- 
stition to strengthen their laws. In Egypt 
they alleged, that the ibis was a favourite of 
heaven ; and that, if ever the gods should deign 
to manifest themselves to man, it would cer. 
tainly be in the shape of that animal: and that 
in the great metamorphosis of the gods, Mer- 
cury, the inventor of laws and arts, and the 
tutelar deity of Egypt, had already undergone 
this transformation. 

Herodotus informs us, that he went to be an 
eye witness of the labours of the storks and 
that, near Butus, on the confines of Arabia, 
where the mountains open to the vast plains of 
Egypt, he saw the fields covered with an in- 
credible quantity of the bones and fragments of 
serpents, that had been devoured by this bird. 
Cicero and Pliny confirm this account, 

In return for these services, the Egyptians 
ordained, that the killing of the ibis should be 
held:a capital crime ; and, being skilled in 
embalming, that gloomy art of perpetuating the 
images of death, they rewarded, as they imagin- 
ed, the good offices of the ibis, by preserving its 
carcase after its decease. In the plain of Sac- 
cara, there are several pits, in which the dried 
skeletons of birds are found preserved, as mum- 
mies; and, among others, have most generally 
been recognised those of the ibises. Buffon 
had several of the vessels, in which these 
skeletons were contained; sent to him for his 
inspection. : 

2. 'T’. loculator. Wood ibis. Face blueish ; 
bill reddish ; legs, quill, and tail-feathers black ; 
body white. ‘T'wo other varieties ; in one the 
head and neck diversified with yellow; in the 
other, the wing-coverts white. Inhabits New 
Holland and the warmer parts of America ; 
three-feet long; is — slow in flight and 
stupid ; sits on trees, and feeds on herbs, seeds, 
fruits, fishes, and reptiles: the flesh good. Bill 
nine inches long ; irids reddish. hy 

3. T. leucocephalus. _White-headed ibis. 
Head, neck, and body white; bill and face 
yellow ; legs pale flesh colour ; rump with long 
rosy feathers. Inhabits India; the largest of 
its tribe; every year before the rainy. season 
sheds its rosy feathers. 

4. T. ruber. Scarlet ibis. Face, bill, and 
legs red; body scarlet ; wings tipt with black. 
Inhabits South America; twenty-one inches 
long; sits on trees, but lays its greenish eggs 
on the ground. ‘The young are at first black, 
then gtey, just before they fly whitish, and 
sees grow gradually red. | 

5. T. igneus. Glossy ibis. Head and neck 
black; legs green; body varied with glossy« 
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blue, blackish, green and claret, beneath dark 
rufous ; quill and tail-feathers green-gold. In- 
habits Russia ; thirteen inches long : was once 
shot in Cornwall. Bill green. See Nat. Hist. 
Pi. CLXVIIL. 

TANTALUS’s cuP, in hydraulics, a siphon 
so adapted to a cup, that the short leg being in 
the cup, the lorig leg may go down through the 
bottom of it. 

The bended siphon is called ‘Tantaius’s cup, 
from the resemblance of the experimeirt made 
with an image in the glass, representing ‘Tan- 
talus in the fable, fixed up in the middle of the 
cup with a siphon concealed in his bedy, be- 
ginning in the bottom of his feet, and ascend- 
ing to the upper part of his breast; there it 
makes a turn, and descends through the other 
leg, on which he stands; and from thence down 
through the bottom of the cup, where it runs 
out, and causes the water to subside in the cup 5 
as soon as it rises to the height of the siphon, 
or to the chin of the image, the water will 
begin to run through the siphon concealed in 
the figure, till the cup is emptied in the man- 
ner explained under SIPHON. 
»TA/NTAMOUNT. s. (French.) Equiva- 
_ Jent (Locke). 

TANTIVY. ad. To ride éantivy is to ride 
with great speed, 

TA’NTLING. s. (from Tantalus.) One 
seized with hopes of pleasure unattainable 
(Shakspeare). 

TAOO, the most southern of the Friendly 
Islands, in the South Pacific ocean, about 10 
leagues in circuit. It has several springs inland, 
anda small stream of good water, which reaches 
the sea when the springs are copious. The 
S.E. side rises with great inequalities immedi- 
ately from the sea; so that the plains and 
meadows, of which there are some of great ex- 
tent, lie all on the N.W. side ; and are adorned 
with tufts of trees, intermixed with plantations, 
and intersected by paths leading to every part 
of the isle. \ 

To TAP. v. a. (lappen, Dutch.) 1. To touch 
lightly; to strike gently. 2. ‘Fo pierce a vessel ; 
to broach a vessel (Shakspeare). 

Tap. s. (from the verb.) 1. A gentle blow 
(Gay). 2. A pipe at which the liquor of a 
vessel is let out (Derham), | 
_ TAPE. s. (zeppan, Saxon.) A narrow fillet 
or band (Pope). 

'TAPE-WORM, in helminthology. See TanizZ 
and Worms. 

TA/PER. s. (zapen, Sax.) A wax candle ; 
alight (Taytor). 

Ta'per. a. (from the form of a taper.) Re- 
gularly narrowed from the bottom to the top ; 
pyramidal; conical (Dryden). 

To Va/Per, v.n. To grow gradually smaller. 

TAPESTRY, or TaPistTRY, acurious kind 
of manufacture, serving to adorn a chamber, 
or other apartment, by hanging or lining the 
walls thereof. 

_ Some use tapestry as a general name for all 
kinds of hanging, whether woven or wrought 
with the needle ; and whether silken, woollen, 
linen, leathern, or of paper (in which they are 
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countenanced by the etymology of the word, 
formed from the French éappaser, to line; of 
the Latin tapes, a cover of a wallor bed, &c.). 
But, in the common use of our language, the 
term is now appropriated toa kind of wovea 
hangings, of wool and silk, frequently raised 
and enriched with gold and silver, representing 
figures of men, animals, landscape, &c. The 
invention of tapestry seems to have come from 
the Levant, and what makes this the more pro- 
bable is, that formerly the workmen concerned 
herein were called, at least in France, Sarazins, 
or Sarazinois. 

Some have supposed that the English and 
Flemish, who were the first that excelled 
therein, might bring the art with them from 
some of the croisades or expeditions against the 
Saracens. Accordingly they say, that those 
two nations were the first who set on foot this 
noble and rich manufacture in Europe, which 
afterwards became one of the finest ornaments 
of palaces and churches, &c. At least, if they 
be not allowed the. inventors, they have the 
honour of being the restorers of this curious 
and admirable art, which gives a kind of life to 
wools and silks, in some respects not inferior to 
the paintings of the best masters. However, 
it dues not appear at what precise era this ma- 
nufacture was introduced into Europe; nor is 
it certain to whom it was owing, 

Guicciardin, in his Description and History 
of the Netherlands, printed at Antwerp in 1582, 
ascribes the invention of the art of making 
tapestry hangings to the Netherlanders, but he 
does not assign the time of the invention. 

The art of weaving tapestry was brought into 
England by William Sheldon, esq. about -the . 
end of the reign of Henry VIII. See Dugdale’s 
Warwickshire in Stemmate Sheldon, p. 584. 

In the reign of king James the manufacture 
of tapestry was set up at Mortlake, in Surry. 
Aubrey, indeed, in his history of that county, 
dates its institution in the subsequent reign ; 
but Loyd (State Worthies, p. 953.) is not only 
positive for the former era, but affirms, that at 
the motion of king James himself, who gave 
two thousand pounds towards the undertaking, 
sir Francis Crane erected the house at Mort- 
lake for the execution of his design; and this 
is confirmed by authentic evidence; for, in 
Rymer’s Foedera, vol. xviii. p. 66, there is an 
acknowledgment from king Charles in the first 
year of his reign, viz. 1625, that he owes six 
thousand pounds to sir Francis Crane for 
tapestry: and he grants to him two thousand 
pounds yearly, for ten years, towards the | 
maintenance of the said work... ; 

These works at Mortlake, which at first had _ 
been conducted after old patterns, were after- 
wards formed from designs both in history and 
grotesque, furnished by Francis Cleyn, and thus — 
carried to singular perfection. 

From the deed above recited it is plain, that 
the manufacture was then arrived at great per-. 
fection, See Mr. Walpole’s Anecdotes of Paint- 
ing in England, vol. ii. p. 36. 

In the year 1663, a statute was enacted (cap. 
15.) for the encouragement of linen and tapes- 
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try manufactures of England, and discourage- 
ment of the very great importation of foreign 
linen and tapestry. 

Next to the English, the Flemings were most 
expert at weaving of rich hangings: the French, 
who subsequently exceeded all other nations 
in this art, did not apply themselves to it tll 
the reign of their Henry 1V. when an esta- 
blishment was made in the year 1607 in the 
Fauxbourg St. Michael at Paris; after the as- 
sassination of that monarch, the manufactory 
was neglected, nor was it revived till the reign 
of Louis XIV. underx the auspices of Colbert, 
who caused a receptacle for this work to be 
constructed, where two brothers, named Giles 
and John Gobelins, had long before been cele- 
brated as excellent dyers, whence the name, 
which an edict issued by Louis confirmed under 
the title of Hotel Royal des Gobelins. As it 
was the intention of the luxurious monarch 
just mentioned to excel all his contemporary 
sovereigns of Europe in the splendour of his 
palaces and establishments, the manufactory of 
the Gobelins was placed by him under a com- 
plete system of government, and it flourished 
with some fluctuations of neglect and encou- 
xagement as a royal institution, till the late re- 
volution, during which dreadful period it was 
consigned, to all appearance, to irretrievable 
ruin; but the subsequent consulship of Bona- 
parte, and his further elevation to the throne of 
France, has in a great degree recovered it, 
though the change in public opinion in the 
manner of decorating wails will prevent it from 
obtaining its pristine encouragement. 

The reader will forgive our enlarging on this 


- subject, as the Gobelins is the only manufac. 


ot 


and some’other public buildings. 


tory of tapestry remaining in Europe worthy 
of particular notice, and where paintings are 
imitated with all the strength and beauty of 
colouring of the pictures from which they are 
copied. M. Le Maistre, who visited Paris in 
1802, mentions two pieces made about that time, 
one representing the assassination of admiral 


~Coligni, and the other the heroic conduct of the 


president Molé, of uncommon excellence. 
Ninety persons were then employed, and ap- 
peared to work with the utmost ease, though 
Six years apprenticeship and much attention 
and care are required to attain superior skill. 
Previously to the change in the government of 
France, the workmen were in a great degree 
state prisoners, but such is the jealousy of rival- 
ship, that they are still under the special care 
or surveillance of the police; and the pieces 
manufactured were destined principally to 
ornament the favourite residence of St. Cloud, 
To this in- 
formation we shall subjoin the still more recent 
account of Mr. Pinkerton in 1805. ‘‘ In the 
ancient method,” says that gentleman, <‘ the 
workmen were obliged to stoop, which was 


_ found detrimental to their health, and the pic- 
_ tures were destroyed, being cut in pieces in the 


width of the loom; the figures were also re- 


_ versed. Neilson, an intelligent foreman, con- 


tzived to save the pictures, in tracing them with 


oil-paper. Nor were the figures reversed as 
before, and the picture itself was placed behind 
the workman, that he might accurately ex- 
press the shades and tone of colour. Still the 
result could not be judged of, till each division 


was perfected in the loom. Vaucanson super- 


added an easy and ingenious mechanism, to 
examine with pleasure the progress of the work ; 
but the manufacture continued to be guided by 
a servile routine.” 

The last director introduced three improve- 
meuts, which cannot very well be explained, 
but the result has been of great advantage in 
the manner of weaving, and as more judgment 
has been evinced in the selection of pictures 
for copying, the style of colouring partakes more 
of the taste of each master than when it was the 
custom to make all the tints vivid and paudy ; 
besides, as they have ceased to use silk, the 
tapestry is much less subject to fade. ‘* Yet,” 
adds Mr. Pinkerton, ‘* the colours are suffi- 
ciently bright and various to represent, with 
exquisite truth, all the fine tints of beautiful 
flowers. It is however to be regretted that 
these splendid tapestries become so expensive, 
from the length of time required in the work- 
manship, that even the rich tremble: and the 
sale to the government, which presents them 
to distinguished foreigners, affords the chief if 
not sole consumption, The sum annually al- 
lowed, to support the manufacture in its great- 
est activity, is estimated at one hundred and 
fifty thousand francs.” 

At Brussels and Antwerp they succeed both 
in human figures and animals, and in Jand- 
scapes; and that both with respect to the de- 
signing and the workmanship. At Oudenard 
their landscapes and animals are good, but 
their human figures bad. Lisle, and a few 
other places, come behind Oudenard. The 
French manufacture of Felletin does tolerably 
well in landscapes, Aubusson in figures, and 
Beauvois in both. 

The usual widths of tapestries are from two 
ells to three ells and a half, Paris measure. 

The manufacture of tapestry of each kind is 
too curious to be here passed over without a 
short description. 

Manufacture of tapestry of the high warp.— 
The loom whereon this is wrought is placed 
perpendicularly : it consists of four principal 
pieces; two long planks or cheeks of wood, 
and two thick rollersor beams. The planks 
are set upright, and the beams across them, one 
at top and the other at bottom, a foot distance 
from the ground. ‘They have each their trun-. 
nions, by which they are suspended on the’ 
planks, and are turned with bars, In each 
roller is a groove, from one end to the other, 
capable of containing a long round piece of 
wood, fastened therein with hooks. Its use is 
to tie the ends of the warp to. The warp, 
which is a kind of worsted, or twisted woollen 
thread, is wound on the upper roller ; and the 
work, as fast as woven, is wound on the lower. 

Withinside the planks, which are seven or 
eight feet high, fourteen or fifteen inches broad, 
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and three or four thick, are holes pierced from 
top to bottom, in which are put thick pieces of 
ivon, with hooks.at one end, serving to-sustain 


the coat-stave: these pieces of iron have also 


holes pierced in them, by putting a pin in 
which, the stave is drawn nearer, or set farther 
off ; and thus the coats or threads are stretched 
or loosened at pleasure. ‘The coat-stave is 
about three inches diameter, and runs all the 
length of the loom; on this are fixed the coats, 
or threads, which make the threads of the 
warp cross each other, It has much the same 
efiect here as the spring-stave and treddles have 
in the common looms. The coats are little 
threads fastened to each thread of the warp, 
with a kind of sliding-knot, which forms a 
sort of mash or ring. They serve to keep the 
warp open, for the passage of broaches wound 
with silks, woollens, or other matters used in 
the piece of tapestry. 

Lastly, there are a number of little sticks, of 


different lengths, but all about an inch diameter, 


which the workman keeps by him in baskets, 
to serve to make the threads of the warp cross 
each other, by passing them across: and that 
the threads thus crossed may retain their pro- 
per situation, a packthread is run among the 
threads above the stick. 

The loom thus formed, and mounted with its 
warp, the first thing the workman does, is to 
draw, on the threads of this warp, the prin- 


cipal lines and strokes of the design to be re- 


presented on the piece of tapestry; which is 
done by applying cartoons made from the paint- 
ing he intends to copy, to the side that is to be 
the wrong side of the piece; and then with a 
black lead: pencil following and tracing out the 
contours thereof, on the thread of the right 
side; so that the strokes appear equally both 
before and behind, As to the original design 
the work is to be finished by, it is hung up be- 
hind the workman, and wound on a long staff, 
from which a piece is unrolled, from time to 
time, as the work proceeds. 


Besides the loom, &c. here described, there: 


are'three other principal instruments required 
for working the silk, or wool of the woof within 
the threads of the warp. ‘These are a broach, 
a reed, and an iron needle. 

The broach is of hard wood,,seven or eight 
inches long, and two-thirds of an inch thick, 
ending in a point, with a little handle. It 
serves as a shuttle, the ea woollens, gold, or 
silver, to be used in the work, being wound on 
it. The reed or comb % also of wood, eight or 
nine inches long, and an inch thick at the 
back ; whence it usually grows less and less, to 
the extremity of the teeth, which are more or 
Jess apart, according to the greater or less de- 

ree of fineness of the intended work. 

Lastly, the needle is-in form of a common 
needle, only bigger and longer. Its use is to 
press close the wool and silks, when there is 
any line or colour that does not sit well. | 

All things being prepared for theywork, and 
the workman ready to begin, he places himself 


on the wrong side the piece, with his back toe. 


wards the design ; so that he works, as it were, 
blindfold, seeing nothing of what he does ; and 
heing obliged to quit his post, and go to the 
other side the loom, whenever he would view 
and examine the piece, to correct it with his 
pressing-needle, 

To put any silk, &c. in the warp, he first 
turns and looks at his design; then taking a 
broach full of the proper colour, he places it 
among the threads of the warp, which he brings 
across each other with his fingers, by means 
of the coats or threads fastened to the staff: 
this he repeats every time he is to change his 
colour. 

The.silk or wool being placed, he beats it 
with his reed or comb ; and when he has thus 
wrought in several rows over each other, he 
goes to see the efiect they have; in order to 
reform the contours with his needle, if there be 
occasion. ; 

As the work advances, they roll it up on the 
lower beam, and unroll as much warp, from 
the upper beam, as suffices them to continue 
the piece: the like they do of the design be- 
hind them. When the pieces are wide, several 
workmen may be employed at once. ; 

We have but two things to add: the first, 
that this high warp tapestry goes on much more 
slowly than the low warp, and takes almost 
double the time and trouble. The second, that 
all the difference the eye can observe between 
the two kinds consists in this, that, in the low 
warp, there is a red fillet, about one-twelfth of 
an inch broad, running on each sidé.-from top 
to bottom; which is wanting in the high warp. 

Manufacture of tapestry of the low warp.— 
The loom or frame, whereon the low warp is 
wrought, is much like that of the weavers: 
the principal parts thereof are two strong pieces 
of wood, forming the sides of the loom, and 
bearing a beam or roller at each end; they are 
sustained at bottom with other strong pieces of 
wood, in manner of trestes; and, to keep 
them the firmer, they are likewise fastened to 
the floor with a kind of buttresses, which pre~ 
vent any shaking, though there are sometimes 
four or five workmen leaning on the fore-beam 
at once. ; 

The rollers have each their trunnions, by 
which they are sustained: they are turned. by 
large iron pins three feet long. Along each 
beam runs a groove, wherein is placed the 
wich, a piece of wood of about two inches 
diameter, and almost of the length of the roller: 
this piece fills the groove entirely, and is fasten- 
ed therein, from space to space, by wooden 
pins. ‘To the two wiches are fastened the two’ 
extremities of the warp, which is wound on the 


- farther roller ; and the work, as it advances, on 


the nearer. . | 

Across the two sides, almost in the middle 
of the loom, passes a wooden) bar, which sus~ _ 
tains little pieces of wood, not unlike the beamy .~ 
of‘a balance: to these pieces are fastened — 
strings, which bear certain spring staves, where+ 
with the workman, by means of two treddles 
under the loom whereon he sets his feet, gives 
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a motion to the coats, and makes the threads 
of the warp rise and fall alternately. Each 
loom has more or fewer of these spring-staves, 
and each staff more or fewer coats, as the 
tapestry consists of more or fewer threads. 

The design or painting the tapestry-man is 
to follow is placed underneath the warp; 
where it is sustained from space to space with 
strings, by means of which the design is brought 
nearer the warp. 

The loom being mounted, there are two in- 
struments used in working of it; viz. the reed, 
and the flute. ‘The flute does the office of the 
weaver’s shuttle ; it is made of hard polished 
wood, three or four lines thick at the ends, 
and somewhat more in the middle, and three 
or four inches long. On it are wound the silks, 
or other matters, to be used as the woof of the 
tapestry. The comb or- reed is of wood or 
ivory; it has usually teeth on both sides; it ts 
about an inch thick in the middle, but di- 
minishes each way to the extremity of the teeth : 
it serves to beat the threads of the woof close 
to each other, as fast as the workman has pass- 
ed and placed them with his flute among the 
threads of the warp. 

The workman is seated on a bench before the 
loom, with his breast ayainst the beam, only a 
cushion or pillow between them ; and, in this 
posture, separating, with his fingers, the threads 
of the warp, that he may see the design under- 
neath, and taking a flute, mounted with a 
proper colour, he passes it among the threads, 
after having raised or lowered them, by means 
_of the treddles moving the spring-staves and 
coats. 

Lastly, to press and close the threads of the 
silk or yarn, &c. thus placed, he strikes each 

ourse (i. e. what the flute leaves in its passing 
and coming back again) with the reed. 

What is very remarkable in the manufacture 
of the low warp is, that it is all wrought on 
the wrong side; so that the workman cannot 
see the right side of his tapestry, till the piece 
be finished and taken out of the loom. 

Mr. Le Blon, in endeavouring to fix the true 
harmony of colouring in painting, found that 
ii visible objects may be represented by the 
three primitive colours, red, yellow, and blue ; 
because out of these, all others, even black it- 
self, may be compounded. 

From the principle of producing any visible 
_ object with a small number of colours, as re- 

presented under the article Mezzorinto, 
and from observing the compounded colours 
which were reflected from two pieces of silk of 
different colours, placed near to one another, 
he arrived at the skill of producing in the loom 
all that the art of painting requires. In weav- 
ing, indeed, he has been obliged to make use 
of white and black threads, besides red, yellow, 
and blue; and though he found that he was 
able to imitate any picture with these five co- 
lours, yet for cheapness and expedition, and to 
add a brightness where it was required, he 
found it more convenient to make use of several 
intermediate degrees of colours. 
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In his new way of weaving tapestry in the 
Joom with a draw-boy, it may be performed al- 
most as expeditiously as fine brocades ; for when 
the loom is once set and mounted, any common 
draught-weaver, unacquainted with drawing or 
painting, and indeed hardly knowing what 
figure he is about, may exactly produce what 
the painter hath represented in the original 
pattern: and thus a piece of tapestry may be 
woven in a month or two, which, in the com- 
mon way of working, would take up several 
years: and what in the common way costs a 
thousand pounds, may, by this means, be af- 
forded finer and better for a hundred. 

The main secret of this art consists in draw- 
ing the patterns, from which any common 
draught-weaver can mount the loom; and 
when that is done, the piece may be made of 
any size, by only widening the reeds and the 
warp: and a reverse may be made with the 
same ease; which is done by the boy’s pulling 
the lashes up again in the same order in which 
he pulled them down before: by which con- 
trivance the tapestry may be suited to any room, 
whether the light comes in on the right, oron 
the left. The patterns are painted upon paper, 
whereon are printed squares from copper-plates, 
and these subdivided by as many lines as an- 

~swer to the threads of the warp, which run 
lengthwise of the piece; then they try how 
many threads of the shoot answer in breadth 
to every subdivision of the squares, Every 
thread of the warp goes through a small brass 
ring called a male, or through a loop in the 
leish, and hath a small long weight or lingoe 
hung below, to counterbalance the pack threads, 
which going from the top of the rings or loops, 
are passed over the pulleys in the table directly 
over the loom, and are continued nearly in an 
horizontal position on one side of the loom to 
aconvenient distance; where they are all spread 
on a cross piece fastened to two staples: these 
are called the tail of the mounture; and from 
each of these packthreads, just by the side of 
the loom, are fastened other packthreads, called 
simples, which descend to the ground; so that 
by pulling these simple cords, you raise any of 
the threads of the warp at pleasure : wherefore 
they fasten a loop or potlart to as many of these 
simple cords as there are threads of the warp to 
be pulled up at every shoot, or every throw of 
the shuttle; by which means the shoot shews 
itself on the right side, where the warp is pulled 
up: and in siete this, they are guided by 
the pattern,.on which they count the distances 
of the subdivisions, which contain the same 
colours in the same line, and can be shot at 
once ; then they fasten potlarts to the several 
simple cords that draw up the rings, through 
which those threads of the warp run, which 
are to lie behind this colour; they tie all these 
loops together, and fasten a piece of worsted or 
silk to the knot, of the same colour that the 
workman is to throw ; and the boy, when he 
pulls each loop, names the colour, that the 
weaver may take the proper shuttle, and so on 
for every colour to be thrown. 
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TAPET. s. (tapitia, Latin.) Worked or 
figured stuff. | 
. TAPIOCA, a species of starch which the 
Brazilians make fromthe roots of the cassada 
plant, which is already described under its bo- 
tanical name JATROPHA. . 

TAPIR, in zoology, a genus of the class 
mammalia, order bellu. Fore-teeth in each, 

jaw ten; tuskless; hoofs on the fore-feet four, 
hind-feet three. spel 

One species only, T. Americanus. Snout 
long, extensile, flexible. General shape that 
of a hog: size that of a heifer half a year old. 
When young, his body is speckled with white . 
after he is full grown, it changes to a dusky 
colour. The nose bears some resemblance to 
the proboscis of an elephant; extending far. 
beyond the lower jaw, and being susceptible of, 


contraction or dilatation at the pleasure of the — 


animal: its sides are furrowed in a singular 
manner. Only the male, however, is arnied 
with this proboscis; the snout of the female is’ 
not prominent, nor her upper jaw prolonged 
beyond the lower. The extremities of both 
jaws are pointed; each contains ten cutting | 
teeth, and five grinders. The ears are erect, 
oval, and bordered with white. The eyes are 
small; the back arched; the legs short; the 
tail bare, and of a very diminutive size. The 
hair over the body is short. A bristly mane, 
the hair of which is an inch and a half in 
length, runs along the neck. 

South America is the native country of the 
tapir. He inhabits along the eastern side of the 
Dutch, Portuguese, and Spanish dominions in 
that part of America; and is oneof the largest 
quadrupeds of the new world. Marshes, and 
solitary woods, bordering on some lake or river, 
are his favourite retreats. In the heat of the 
day he conceals himself in the gloom of the 
forest, or under water; for like the hippopo- 
tamus, he is, in some measure, amphibious, 
swims well,or dives and walks at his ease on the 
bottom. If roused from the forest, he retreats 
to the water for security. At night he wanders 
abroad in search of food- He lives on grass, 
sagar-canes, and fruits. His voice is a kind of 
hiss: he is a salacious, slow, and sluggish ani- 


mal; and an object of pursuit to. the Indian - 


hunters. His skin often resists an arrow or. 
musket ball; and when harassed. by dogs, he 


and often mutila’ 08. 
is sometimes penetrated by the poisoned arrows _ 
of the Indians; and numbers of dogs. will over- 
power him, although a part fall in the attack. 
He is not unsusceptible 
In Guiana, the tapir is som 
into the farm-yard. -When ger 


cae he aera it Mm a We Be Se ayy a ety Hs 
forgets his n ee ager turns upon them, — 


their limbs. Yet his skin_ 


s introdu bed sig 
t 'y treated : like: 


other naturally mild animals, he contracts great 


familiarity with man, distinguishes his master, 


_ discovers affection to the hand that feeds. him, — 


and learns so»much roguery as to slip his nose 
into the pockets of people who approach him, 
in search of food. 

The thickness, and the close texture of his 
‘ skin, render it an article of considerable value. 


of domestication. is. 
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f TAR 
The Indians chiefly employ it for bucklers. 
The flesh is eaten by them, but not esteemed 
very delicate. 
‘TAPPING, in anatomy and surgery. - See 
PARACENTESIS and SURGERY. 
TA’PROOT. s. The principal stem of the 
root (Mortimer). vies 
TA/PSTER. s. (from tap.) One whose busi+ 
ness is to draw beer in an alehouse (Swift). 
‘TAPSUS BARBATUS. See VERBAsS- 
CUM. vA ee 
TAR. (zane, Saxon; farre, Dutch; tiere, 
Dan, goudron, Fr.) Pix liquida. A thick dark 
brown or black resinous adhesive juice, of the 
nature of turpentine, melted by fire from the 
wovd and roots of old pines and fir-trees, during. 
which process-the wood. itself is reduced to 
charcoal, Pitch is tar imspissated by boiling. 
And hence these substances chiefly differ from: 
other turpentines and terebenthinate balsams: 
in the manner in which they are obtained frony 
the same family of plants: thergytct being 
procured by incision, without the use of fire, 
and in a state of simple exsudation. sid 
Every part of the tree which is at all resinons 
is fit for obtaining tar, but departicularhe is 
the red\wood and the hard roots that yield the 
best and in the largest quantity. “ As the wood 
is entirely charred in the process, all thesapand- 
other volatile parts must be expelled, most of 
which mixes with the turpentine that sweats 
out and constitutes tar; and hence this sub- 
stance must considerably vary in the quality and 
proportion of resin, empyreumatic oil, and acid 
which it contains, according to the age of the 
tree, the soil on which it grows, the part se- 
lected, the management of the heat, Xc. 
The extraction of tar from pine trees is very 
ancient, being described by Threophrastus,. 
Dioscorides, and other old ah ecording te 
whom the method of proceeding was extremely 


‘simple. Very large stacks were mace of billets 


of pine, and coveréd with turf, to prevent the 
volatile parts from being dissipated. ‘They were 
urn with alow 


the tree is cut up into 


stripped off, the rest of ¢ 1p im 
billets of tolerably equal size. The oven is built 


* 
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ef stone or brick, in the form of an egp standing 
on its small end. The floor is made either of a 
single stone, scooped ont into a hollow, or of 
several joined elosely together. On one side of 
it, about five inches above the lowest part, is a 
hole, into which a large gun-barrel is thrust, 
which serves to carry off the liquid tar as it 
collects. A large iron grate is laid at the bot- 
tom of the oven. The largest of these ovens 
are about ten feet high, and five or six feet in 
the largest diameter. To charge the oven 
bundles of these billets are thrown in, and the 
wood spread as evenly as possible, the inter- 
stices being filled with chips, till the top is 
nearly reached. ‘The whole is then covered 
with a layer of chips, and the top of the fur- 
nace is closed with flat stones heaped one upon 
the other, gradually lessening the opening, and 
forming a kind of vaulted chimney, the mouth 
of which is four or five inches across. The dry 
chips on the top of the furnace are then set on 
fire, when the heat spreads downwards till the 
whole of the charge 1s judged to be sufficiently 
kindled. The chimney is then entirely closed 
with a large stone, and wet earth is heaped on 
the stones at top, and thrown on whenever the 
smoke bursts out too strongly. The melting 
now begins: the tar falls down to the bottom, 
fills the hollow of the floor, (which last detains 
any bits of wood or other impurities,) and runs 
off through the gun-barrel into casks placed to 
receive it. Some skill is required in managing 
the tire, which must occasionally be refreshed 
by letting in a small draught of air through 
small holes left for the purpose in the sides of 
the kiln. When the process is over the wood 
is found completely charred, and is taken away ; 
and the oven, after being cleared out, is filled 
again. It is found that the red wood and knots, 
which are richest in resins, will yield about a 
fourth of their weight of tar; but the general 
average of product is about ten or twelve per 
cent. of the weight of the whole charge. After 
eact® process a quantity of lamp-black 1s col- 
lected beneath the stones that form the vault of 
the temporary chimney. 

Lamp-black, therefore, is another product 
from the pine, capable of being obtained in the 
process of working for tay, but in the large 
way is procured by asomewhat different means. 
See the article LAMP-BLACK. 

A substance somewhat resembling tar, called 
brai-gras, and much used in the French ports 
for carcening ships, is made in the following 
way. The oven above described is charged 
with alternate layers of chips of green wood, 
and billets of dry, and all the refuse matter of 
turpentine, the straw through which turpentine 
has been ‘strained, and the like. Over the 
whole is laid a stratum of brai-sec or resin, and 
the gun-barrel pipe is stopped up, and not 
tapped «ill the whole of the wood is reduced to 
charcoal. The vault of the oven is also covered 
more carefully after the charge is sufficiently 
kindjed, and the whole process is carried on 
mére slowly. The heat of the fire melts the 
resin at top, which mixes with the resinous 


sap, and the whole collects intoa dark resinous 
liquid at the bottom. When sufficiently cooled 
it is drawn off and barrelled. The brai-gras is 
of an intermediate consistence between tar and 
resin. 

We have already observed that pitch, at least 
as employed in our own country, is simply tar 
inspissated to the requisite degree by boiling. 
It does not appear, however, that the French 
have this precise preparation, as the substance 
called poix is made either by melting together 
due proportions of resin and tar, or else by fill- 
ing a kind of oven with various refuse matters — 
from the turpeniine, such as the straw-through 
which it is strained, together with the coarse 
strainings, chips of bark soaked in turpentine, 
the. broken earth of the moulds in which 
the resin collects, &c. kindling it till all the 
resin falls down into a reservoir, and continuing 
the heat till it is sufficiently inspissated. ‘This 
forms a hard black mass called poix dure or 
pegle. 

"Thepitch made in our own country, by boil- 
ing down tar to the proper consistency, is now 
erformed near London and in some other parts, 
in a still, with a worm-tub attached to it, in 
order to collect the valuable volatile productions 
of the tar. The process is as follows: the bar- 
rels of tar being of various consistence, their 
contents are first emptied into a copper, and 
gently heated and well-stirred, to render them 
thin and uniform. The tar is then laded into. - 
the still, and at the same time passed through 
a sieve to keep out chips of wood and other im- 
urities. When the still is properly luted the 
fire is kindled, and kept up very moderate for 
three hours, the tar being very apt to boil up 
in the early part of the process, ‘The first pro- 
cess that distils over is principally a brown acid. 
water, mixed however with a good deal of oil. 
The length of the process varies according to 
the quality and hardness of the pitch required. 
In general, a still that holds about 600 gallons 
will work eighteen or twenty barrels of tar in 
eight hours; the produce of which will be 
about ten barrels of pitch, (or 22 ewt.); 170 
gallons of oil; and about 40 gallons of acid. 
The pitch remains in the still for twelve hours ; 
after which it is barrelled, and hardens as it 

cools. 

The oil and acid water which distil over do 
not, mix, so that they maj be easily separated 
by distillation. The oil is a brdwnish inferior 
kind of oil of turpentine, very useful in paint- 
ing ships and other out-door work. The acid 
is a very strong, brownish, empyreumatic acid, 
which appears very closely to resemble the 
pyroligncous acid obtained from the distitlation 
of wood during its conversion to charcoal, and 
is now employed pretty largely in composing 
several of the mordants made use of in calico- 


printing. 

Tar (Barbadoes), See PETROLEUM BAR- 
BADENSE,. ; 

TAR TREE. See Pinus. 


Tar. s. (from éar used in ships.) A sailor ; 
a seaman, in contempt (Swift). 


TAR 


To TaR. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. To smear 
over with tar. 2. To tease; to provoke. (ca- 
parrw.) (Shakspeare). : 

TARANTO, a seaport of Naples, in Terra 
d’Otranto, with an archbishop’s see. It is 
seated on a peninsula, and defended by a strong 


castle: but the harbour is choked up, which” 


has hurt it very much. This town gave name 
to the venomous spiders called tarantulas. It is 
55 miles N.W. of Otranto, and 150 E. by S. 
of Naples. Lon. 17. 29 E. Lat. 40. 35 N. 
See TARENTUM. 

TARAGALLA, a town of the kingdom of 
Tafilet, with a castle, seated on the Dras, 275 
miles S.W. of Tafilet. Lon. 6.3 W. Lat. 
27.40 N. ‘ 

TARANTISMUS. (from farantula, the 
animal whose bite is supposed to be cured only 
by music.) The desire of dancing which is 
produced by the bite of the tarantula. 

TARANTULA, in the entomology of Fa- 
bricius, a tribe of the genus PHALANGIUM, 
which see, 

The tarantula of popular language, however, 
is a species of the genus aranea or spider; the 
largest of all the European species, of a brown 
colour, with the back of the abdomen marked 
by a row of trigonal black spots with whitish 
edges, and the legs barred with black and 
white. It is a native of the south of Europe, 
and is three quarters of an inch in length, the 
body covered all over with down, generally of 
an olive dusky brown. The external parts re- 
semble those of the rest of the genus: it has 
eight eyes and as many legs; the front armed 
with serrated pincers. 

The bite of the tarantula is said, but without 
foundation, to be attended with fatal conse- 
quences, After violent pains and sickness, the 
unhappy victim, it is said, is seized with an in- 
voluntary laughter; dances without intermis- 
sion, exhibiting all the symptoms of insanity. 
At the return of the season in which he was 
bit, the patient’s madness begins again to ap- 
pear; and these troublesome relapses, after 
having recurred for several years, at last termi- 
nate in death. “ . 

Music and dancing, as the fiction proceeds, 
is the only remedy for this dreadful malady. 
The musician begins to play a tune famous for 
the cure, slow at first, but increasing in quick - 
ness as the patient seems affected. After con- 
tinuing this ridiculous, but violent exercise, 
till a profuse perspiration is brought en, the 
imaginary venom is forced from the system, and 
the cure is completed.. Such were the reputed 
effects of the bite of the tarantula, till travellers 
of discernment traced the whole fiction to the 
artifice of the peasants of Apulia, who for a 
small sum had been in the habit of allowin 
themselves to be bitten, and then dduetacheteal 
madness, to astonish the wondering multitude. 
Like several species of phalangium it 1s poison- 
ous in a small. degree, but perhaps never fa- 
tally so. 

TARARE, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of Rhone and Loire, seated on the Tor- 
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dive, at the foot of a mountain of the same 
name, 25 miles N.W. of Lyons. Lon. 4. 43 
FE. Lat. 45. 52 N, ay 
TARASCON, a town of France, in the 
department of the Mouths of the Rhone, with 
acastle, seated on the Rhone, opposite Beau- 
€aire, with which it communicates by a bridge 
of boats. Its commerce consists in oil, brandy, 
starch, and stuffs that are much worn, one 
sort being of coarse silk, and the other of the 
same material and wool. It is 10 miles N. of 
Arles, and 375 S. by E. of Paris. Lon. 4. 
39 E. Lat. 43. 48 N. : 
TARA XACUM. (rapeLanov, from Tupacco, tO 
alter or change; because it alters the state of 
the blood.) Dens-Jeonis. The dandelion, or 
pissabed. Leontodon taraxacum caule squamis 
inferne reflexis, foliis runcinatis denticulatis 
lmvibus. C. O. Syngenesia, Polygamia 
zequalis. The young leaves of this plant in a 
blanched state have the taste of endive, and 
make an excellent addition to those plants 
eaten early in the spring as salads; and Mur- 
ray informs us, that at Gottingen the roots are 
roasted and substituted for coffee by the poorer 
inhabitants, who find that an infusion pre- 
pared in this way can hardly be distinguished 
from that of the coffee-berry. The expressed 
juice of dandelion is bitter and somewhat acrid ; 
that of the root is bitterer, and possesses more 
medicinal power than any other part of the 
plant. It has been long in repute as a deter. 
gent and aperient, and its diuretic effects may 
be inferred from the vulgar name it bears in 
most of the European languages, quasi lecti 
minga et urinaria herba dicitur; and there are. 
various proofs of its efficacy in jaundice, dropsy, 
consumption, and some cutaneous disorders. 
See LEonropown. : 
TARCHON SYLVESTRIS. See Prar- 
MICA." 4 ! ; 
TARCONANTHUS. Flea-bane. In bo- 
tany, a genus of the class syngenesia, order 
polygamia equalis. Receptacle villous; seeds 
wrapped. in down; calyx one-leafed, half 
seven-cleft, turbinate. Five species; all na- 
tives of the Cape, of which one, T. camphora- 
tus, shrubby African flea-bane, is cultivated. 
The leaves are oblong, very éntire, downy un- 
derneath; the stem rises twelve or fourteen 
feet, sending out many woody branches at the 
top; the leaves small, like rosemary; the 
flowers are produced in spikes at the extremity 
of the shoots, of a purple hue. It retains its 
leaves all the year, and may be increased by 
cuttmgs in the spring and summer; being. 
afterwards treated as a green-house plant. 
TARDA/’TION. s. (tardo, Lat.) The act of 
hindering or delaying. . 
TA’/RDIGRADOUS. a. (éardigradus, La- 
tin.) Moving slowly (Brown). 
TA’RDILY. ad. (from tardy.) Slowly ; 


‘slugvishly (Shakspeare). 


TA’/RDINESS. s. (from éardy.) Slowness ; 
slugzishness; unwillingness to actionor motion. 
TA’RDITY. s. (¢arditas, Latin.) Slowness; 
want of velocity (Digly). — | 
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‘TA’/RDY. a. (tardus, Latin; ¢tardif, Fr.) 
1. Slow; not swift (Sandys). 2. Sluggish ; 
unwilling to action or motion (Prior). 3. 
Dilatory; late; tedious (Waller). 4. Un- 
wary. A low word (Hudibras). 5. Criminal; 
offending. A low word (Collier). 

. To Tafrny. v.a. (tarder, French.) To 
delay ; to binder (Shakspeare). 
TARE, in botany. See Ervum, 

TARz is an allowance for the outside pack- 
age that contains such goods as cannot be un- 
packed without detriment; or for the papers, 
threads, bands, &c. that inclose or bind any 
goods imported loose; or though imported in 
casks, chests, &c. yet cannot be unpacked and 
weighed neat. 

Tare. The preterit of fear. . 

TARENTUM, or TaRENTUS, a town of 
Calabria, situate on a bay of the same name, 
near the mouth of the river Galesus. It was 
founded, or rather repaired, by a Lacedzemo- 
nian colony, about 707 years before Christ, 
under the conduct of Philanthus. It was 
long independent, and could once arm 100,000 
foot and 3000 horse. The people of Tarentum 
were so luxurious and voluptuous, that ‘ the 
delight of Tarentum” became proverbial. ‘The 
Tarentine war is greatly celebrated in history. 
This war, which had been undertaken B.C. 
281, by the Romans, to avenge the insults 
which the Tarentines had offered to their 
ships when near their harbours, was termi- 
nated after ten years; 30,000 prisoners were 
~ taken, and Tarentum became subject td Rome. 
It was for some time the residence of Pytha- 
goras, who inspired the citizens with the love 
of virtue, and rendered them superior to their 


neighbours in the cabinet as well as in the . 


field of battle. ‘The large, beautiful, and ca- 
pacious harbour of Tarentum is greatly com- 
mended by ancient historians. See TARANTO, 
which is the modern town standing on the 
same site. it 

TARGE. Ta’'reet. s. (zanza, Saxon.) A 
kind of buckler or shield borne on the left arm 

(Spenser. Milton). 

_ Tareert is also the name of a mark for the 
artillery to fire at, or for archers to shoot at, in 
their practice. 

TAaRrGET-SHAPED, in botany. See PEL- 
TATE. . 

TARGETIER, one armed with a target. 

TARGIONIA, in botany, a genus of the 
class cryptogamia, order hepatic. Calyx of 
two concave valves; seeds numerous, collected 
into a globe. 
ha ae a native of our own country. 

“TARGUM, a name given to the Chaldee 
paraphrases of the books of the Old Testament. 
They, are called paraphrases or expositions, 
because they are rather comments and explica- 


* tions than literal translations of the text. They 


are written in the Chaldee tongue, which be- 
came familiar to the Jews after the tyme of 
their captivity in Babylon, and was more 
known to. them than the Hebrew itself. So 


that when the Hebrew text was read in the 


synagogue, or in the temple, they generally 
VoL. XI. ° sisi liald 


One species only, targionia 
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added to it an explication in the Chaldee 
tongue for the service of the people, who had 
but a very imperfect knowledge of the Hebrew 
tongue. It 1s probable, that even from the 
time of Ezra this custom began, since this 
learned scribe, reading the law to the people 
in the temple, explained. it, with the other 
priests that were with him, to make it under- 
stood by the people. Nehem. vill. 7—9. 

But though the custom of making these 
sorts of expositions in the Chaldee language be 


‘very ancient among the Hebrews, yet have 
‘they no written paraphrases or targus before 


the era of Onkelos and Jonathan, who. lived 
about the time of our Saviour. Jonathan is 
placed about thirty years before Christ, under 
the reign of Herod the Great. Onkelos is 
something more modern. The targum of 
Onkelos is the most of all esteemed, and copies | 
are to be found in which it is inserted verse for 
verse with the Hebrew. - It is so short and so 
simple, that it cannot be suspected of being 
corrupted, This paraphrast wrote only upon 
the books of Moses; and his style approaches 
nearly to the purity of the Chaldee, as it is 
found in Daniel and Ezra. This targum is 
quoted in the Misna, but was not known either 
to Eusebius, St. Jerome, or Origen. 

The targum of Jonathan, son of Uziel, is 
upon the greater and lesser prophets. He is 
much more diffuse than Onkelos, and espe- 
cially upon the lesser prophets, where he takes 
great liberties, and runs on in allegories. His 
style is pure enough, and approaches pretty, 
near to the Chaldee of Onkelos. 1tis thought 
that the Jewish doctors who lived above 700 
years afier him made some additions to him. 

The targum of Joseph the Blind is upon the 
Hagiographa. .This author is much more 
modern, and Jess esteemed than those we have 
now mentioned. He has written upon the 
Psalms, Job, the Proverbs, the Canticles, 
Ecclesiastes, Ruth; and Esther. His style is a 
very corrupt Chaldee, with a great mixture of 
words from foreign languages. 

The targum of Jerusalem is only upon the 
Pentateuch; nor is that entire or perfect. 
There are whole verses wanting, others trans- 
posed, others mutilated ; which has made many 
of opinion that this is only a fragment of some 
ancient paraphrase that is now lost. There is 
no targam upon Daniel, or upon the books of 
Ezra and Nehenaten 

These targums are of great use for the better 
understanding not only of the Old Testament, 
on which they are-written, but also. of the 
New. As tothe Old Testansent, they serve to 
vindicate the genuineness of the present He- 
brew text, by proving it to be the same that was 
in use when these targums were made, con- 
trary to the opinion of those who think the 
Jews corrupted, it after our Saviour’s tune. 
They help to explain many words and phrases 
in the 1S ion original, and they hand down 
to us many of the ancient customs of the Jews. 
And some of them, with the phraseologies, 
idioms, and peculiar forms of speech, which we. 
find in them, do in many aly wit help us 
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miuch for the better illustration and better 
anderstanding of the New Testament as of the 
Old; the Jerusalem Chaldee dialect, in which 
they are written, being the vulgar language of 
the Jews in our Saviour’s time. They also 
very much serve the Christian eause against 
the Jews, by interpreting many of the prophe- 
cies of the Messiah in the Old Testament in 
the same manner as the Christians do. Many 
instances are produced to thisypurpose by Dr. 
Prideaux in his Connect, of the History of 
the Old and New Testaments, vol. iv. p: 777; 
&e, 

These targums are published to the best ad- 
vantage in the second edition of the great 
Hebrew bible set forth at Basil by Buxtorf the 
father, anno 1610; for he ‘has rectified the 
Chaldee text, and reformed the vowel pointings 
in it: the targunis having at first been written 
without vowel points, which were afterwards 
added very erfoneously by some Jews. 

TARIF, a table or catalogue containing the 
names of different sorts of merchandize, with 


the duties to be paid as settled by authority 


amongst trading nations. OF pts! 
TARN, a department of France, tmceluding 
part of the late province of Languedoc. It 


takes its name frony a river, which has its: 


source m the department of: Lozhere, and 
having watered Mithoud, Alby, Guillac, 
Montauban, and Moissac, falls into the Ga- 
tonne. Castres is the capital. 

Tarn, from the Islandic, is sometimes used 
to denote a bog or fen. 

To TA'RNISH. wv. a. (ternier, French.) 
Fo sully; to soil; to make not bright (Thom- 
SON) < 

To Ta/rursH. v. m. To lose brightness 
{ Collins). 

TARODANT, or Tarupant, a town of 
Morocco, in the province of Sus, seated near 
the Atlantic, 120 miles S.S,W. of Moroccc. 
Lon. 8. 10 W. Lat. 30.0 N. 

TARPA (Spurius Metius), a critic of 
Rome, in the age of Augustus. He was ap- 
sointed, with four others, in the temple of 
Apollo, to examine the merit of every poetical 
composition which was to be deposited in the 
temple of the muses. 
represented on the Roman stage had previously 
veceived his approbation. ; 

“TARPA/WLING. s. (from ¢ar.) 1. Hempen 
cloth smeared with tar (Dryden). 2. A sailor, 
in contempt (Dennis). 


‘ TARPEIA, the daughter of Tarpeius, the’ 


governor of the citadel of Rome, promised to 
open the gates of the city to the Sabines, pro- 
vided they gave her their golden bracelets, or, 
as she expressed it, what they carried on their 
Jeft hands: ‘TTatius, the king of the Sabines, 
consented, and, as he entered the gates, to 
eceale her perfidy, he threw uot only his 
sracelet but his shield upon Tarpeia. His 
followers imitated his.example, and Tarpeia 
was crushed under the weight of the bracelets 
and shields of the Sabine: army. She was 
Buried in’ the capitol, which, from’ her, has 
Been.called the Tarpeian rock, and there after- 


citadel of Rome, under Romulus. 


All the pieces that were’ 
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wards many of the Roman malefactors were 
thrown down a steep precipice. ~ 

-TARPELUS (Sp.), the governor of the 
His de- 
scendants were called Montani and. Capitolini. 

TARPEIUS MoNS, a hill at Rome, which — 
received. its name from Tarpeia, who was 
pete there. It is the same as the Capitoline 
hill. | 

TARQUINII, a town of Etruria,. built by 
Tarchon, who assisted Aineas against T'urnus. 
Tarquinius Priscus was educated there, and he 
made ita Roman colony when he ascended the 
throne. 

TARQUINIA, a daughter of Tarquinius 
Priseus, who married Servius Tullius. When 
her husband was murdered by 'Tarquinius _ 
Superbus, she privately conveyed awa his 
body by night, and. buried it. This preyed: 
upon her mind, and the following mght she. 
died.—2, A vestal virgin, who, as some sup- 
ptt gave the Roman people a large piece of 
and, which was afterwards called the Campus 
Martius. 

-“TARQUINIUS PRISCUS, the 5th king 
of Rome, was son of Demaratus, a native of 
Greece. Ancus Martius, the reigning mo- 
narch, nomihated him at his death the guar- 
dian- of his children. The princes were young,. 
and an artful oration delivered to: the people 
immediately transferred the crown of the de- 
ceased monarch on the head of Lucumon. 
Tarquin reigned with moderation and popu~ 


larity. He increased the number of the senate, 


and made himself friends by electing 100 new 
senators from the plebeians, whom he. dis- 
tinguished by the appellation of patres minorum 
gentium, from those of the patrician body, who 
were called patres majorum gentium. He show- 
ed that he possessed vigour and military pru- 
dence in the victories which he obtained over 
the united forces of the Latins and Sabines;. 
and in the conquest of the 12 nations of Etruria. 
He adorned Rome with many elegant buildings 
and useful ornaments. He laid the founda- 
tions of the capitol, and to the industry and. 
the public spirit of this monarch the Romans 
were indebted for ther aqueducts and subter-: 
raneous sewers. Tarquin’ was the first who 
introduced among the Romans the custom to 
canvass for offices of trust and honour; he 
distinguished the monarch, the senators, and 
other inferior magistrates, with particular. 
robes and ornaments, with ivory chairs at 
spectacles, and the hatchets. carried before the 

blic magistrates were by his order surrounds: _ 
ed with bundles of sticks, to strike more terror,’ 
and to be viewed with greater reverence. ‘Tar- 
quin was assassinated by the two sons of his’ 
predecessor, in the 80th year of his age, 38 of 
which he had sat on the throne, 578 years — 
before Christ.—2. The second Tarquin, sir- 
named Superbus, was grandson of ‘Tarquinius: 
Priscus. He was the seventh and last king of | 
Rome. He murdered his father-in-law, and 
seized the kingdom, at the instigation of his’ 
wife Tullia. “The crown which’ he had ob-' — 
tained with violence he endeavoured to keep 
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by a continuation. of tyranny. He paid no 
regard to the decisions of the senate, or the 
approbation of the public assemblies, and by 
wishing to disregard both, he incurred the 
jealousy of the one and the odium of the other. 
‘The public treasury was soon exhausted by 
Tarquin, and to silence the murmurs of his 
subjects, he resolved to call their attention to 
war. He was successful in his military opera- 
tions, but while the siege of Ardea was con- 
tinued, the wantonness of the son of Tarquin 
at Rome for ever stopped the progress of his 
arms; and the Romans no sooner saw the 
virtuous Luereétia stab herself, not to survive 
the loss of her honour, than the whole city 
and camp arose with indignation against the 
monarch. The gates of Rome were shut 
against him, and Tarquin was for ever banished 
from his throne, in the year of Rome 244. 
He retired among the Etrurians, who attempt- 
ed in vain to replace him on his throne. 


Whereupon the republican government was 


established at Rome. ‘Tarquin died in the 
goth year of his age, about 14 years after his 
expulsion from Rome. He had reigned about 
25 years. —3. Collatinus, one .of the relations 
of ‘Varquin the Proud, who married Lucretia. 
See CoLLatrinus.—4. Sextius, the eldest of 
the sons of Tarquin the Prond, rendered him- 
self well known by a variety of adventures. 
When his father besieged Gabii, he came 
before Gabii with his body all mangled and 
bloody. with stripes. He had no sooner de- 
clared that this proceeded from the tyranny 
and oppression of his father, than. the people 
of Gabii entrusted him with the command of 
their armies. When he had thus succeeded, 
he dispatched a private messenger to his father, 
who gave no answer to be returned to his son. 
When Sextius heard from the messenger that 
when the message was delivered Tarquin cut 
off with a stick the tallest poppies in his yar- 
den, he followed the example by putting to 
death the most noble and powerful citizens of 
Gabii, The town soon fell into the hands of 
the Romans. Sextius was at last killed, bravely 
fighting in a battle during the war which the 
Latins sustained against Rome in the attempt 
of re-establishing the T'arquins on their throne. 

TARRAGA, or TarreGa, a town of 
Spain, in Catalonia, seated on a hill, near the 
river Cervera, 15 miles E. by S, of Lerida, and 
60 W. of Barcelona. Lon. 1.31. Lat. 41. 
28 .N. 

TARRAGON, in botany. See ARTEMI- 
SIA. 

TARRAGONA, a strong seaport of Spain, 
in Catalonia, with a bishop’s see, and a uni- 
versity. It was built by the Phoenicians, was 
_ very powerful in the time of the Romans, and 
has many noble monuments of antiquity. . It 
is surrounded by walls built by the Moors, and 
is defended also by regular works. It is neither 
so large nor so populous as it was formerly ; 
for though there is room for 2000 houses with- 
in the walls, there is not above 500, which are 
all built with large square stones. It carries 
on a great trade, and is seated on a hill, on 
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the Mediterranean, 35 miles N.E. of Tortosa, 
and 220 miles E. by N. of Madrid.» Lon. 1. 
13 KE. Lat. 41.5 N. “a 

TARRAS, or Trerras, in mineralogy, a 
species of C&MENTUM, which see. + 

TA’RRIANCE. s. (from tarry.)  Stay3 
delay; perhaps sojourn (Shakspeare). 

TA’RRIER. s. 1. A sort of small dog that 
hunts the fox or otter out of his hole. Pro- . 
perly. ferrier, from terre, French, the earth 
(Dryden). 2. One that tarries or stays. 

TARRING, a town in. Sussex, with a 
market on Saturday, seated on the downs, not 
far from the sea, 24 miles E. of Chichester, 
and 53.8.W.. of London. Lon. 0. 21 W. 
Lat. 50. 50 N. 

TARROCK, in ornithology. See Larus. 

To 'TA/RRY. v. n. (targir, French.) 1.'To 
stay; to continue in a place (Shakspeare). 2. 
To delay; to be long in coming (Dryden). 
3, To wait; to expect attending (Exodus). 

To Ta/rry. v. a. To wait for (Shakspeare). 

TARSI (Extensor minor). In myology: 
See PLANTARES. 

TARSUS. (cepcos.) In anatomy. The tarsus 
is composed of seven bones, viz. the astragalus, 
os calcis, os naviculare, os cuboides, and thrée 
ossa cuneiformia. vibe, 

The astragalus is the uppermost bone of the 
foot, and the most considerable in bulk, if we 
except the os calcis. Its upper ne is formed 
into a large smooth head, round the basis of 
which is a rough fossa, that serves for the 
attachment of ligaments. .The upper convex 
surface of the head, which resembles a pulley, 
is admitted into the cavity of the tibia; the 
inner side of this head 1s flat and smooth, for 
its articulation with the malleolus internus, 
while its. outer side affords another flat but 
broader surface, for its articulation with the 
malleolus externus. Both these lateral surfaces 
are covered with a cartilage, which is. cons 
tinued from the upper convex part of the 
head, and descends lower down on the outer 
than on the inner side. Anteriorly, the astra~ 
galus is convex, and covered with cartilage,. 
for its articulation. with the os naviculare.. 
The under surface of the bone affords two 
articulating surfaces, separated by a deep irregu~ 
lar fossa. ‘The anterior of these two surfaces is 
very small, and slightly convex : the posterior 
one oblong and concave. They both serve for 
the articulation of this bone with the os calcis. 

The os calcis, or caleaneum, which is the 
largest bone of the foot, is of a very irregular 
figure. It is long, and somewhat flattened at 
its sides. Behind, it is formed into a con~ 
siderable tuberosity, called the heel, which is 
slightly hollow above, and rough behind, 
where the tendo Achillis is inserted into ‘it. 
Without this tuberosity, which supports us in 
an erect posture, and when we walk, we. 
should be liable to fall backwards. The upper 
surface of the bone rises so as to form an Irregu- 
lar,. oblong, smooth prominence, which is 
adapted.to the posterior concave surface of the 
astragalus.. The fore-part of this prominence 
is separated by a narrow ona’ at a small, 


smooth, and slightly concave surface, situated 
obliquely, and which. receives the small con- 
vex surface described at the fore-part of the 
under surface of the astragalus. Anteriorly, 
this bone is formed into an oblong, smooth, 
convex surface, which is cireular above, and 
somewhat sip below. This surface is 
adapted to the os cuboides. The lower surface 
of the bone is fiat, and immediately beyond 
this fore-part we observe two tubercles, one 
internal. and the other external, which give 
origin to muscles.. ‘The rest of this surface ts 
concave, for lodging the flexor muscles, and 
rough, for the attachment of ligaments. ‘The 
external side of the .bone is flat, and affords a 
superficial groove for the tendon of the pero- 
neus longus; the internal side is hollowed, for 
the lodgment of muscles, and for the safe 
passage of tendons, nerves, and vessels. _ 

_ The os naviculare, or scaphoides, is situated 
between the astragalus and the ossa cuneifor- 
mia, at the inner side of the foot. Its posterior 
surface is concave, and adapted to the anterior 
head of the astragalus, and its anterior surface 
convex, affording three articulating surfaces, 
which answer to the three cuneiform bones. 
Of these three surfaces, the internal one is the 
largest. Its upper surface is convex, and affords 
a rough fossa. Its under surface is hollow, for 
the lodgment of muscles, and rough and un- 
equal, for the attachment of ligaments. The 
outer side of this bone is rounded, except where 
it. is joined, by a semi-circular smooth surface, 
to the os cuboides. On its inner side is ob- 
served a. tuberosity, into which the tendon of 
the tibialis posticus is inserted. 

‘The os cuboides is of a very irregular shape, 

_and is placed at the outside and at the anterior 
part of the tarsus, Posteriorly, it is formed 
into an oblong articulating surface, which 
receives the fore-part of the os calcis. Ante- 
riorly, it is flat, and shghtly divided into two 
articulating surfaces, which are connected with 
the two last bones of the metatarsus. Its up- 
per surface is rough and convex; its under 
surfaee is broader, and affords a considerable 
protuberance, on the fore-part of which is a 
groove for the tendon of the peronzus longus. 
On the inner side ef the bone are two articu- 
lating surfaces, covered with cartilage; the 
foremost of these is flat and oblong, for its 
articulation with the os cuneiforme externum ; 
the hindmost ts small and semi-circular, for its 
articulation with the os naviculare. The ex- 
ternal side of the bene, which helps to form 
the outside of the foot,.is shorter: and more 
irregular than the inner side. | 

- The ossa cunetformia are the three wedge- 
‘like bones, which are placed by the sides of 
each other between the os naviculare and the 
metatarsus, and which, from their situation, 
afe usually distinguished into os cuneiforme 
externum, medium, andinternum. They are 
of unequal bulk, the middle one being the 


smallest, and the internal one the largest. We 


shall give a separate description of each. 
The os cuneiforme externum is of a middle 
size, when compared with the two others. 
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Its upper surface forms an oblong square, and, 
as its sides extend obliquely downwards, # 
sharp edge is formed at the inside of the foot + 
hence the bone has the appearance of a wedge. 
Posteriorly, it is a little concave and nearly 
triangular where it joins the os naviculare ; 
anteriorly it is nearly of the same shape, and 
slightly convex, for sustaining the metatarsal 
bone of the middle toe. Its external surface is 
divided into two articulating surfaces ; the fore- 
most and smallest of the two is joined to the 
inner side of the basis of the fourth metatarsal 
bone, while the other and Jonzer surface: is 
articulated with the os cuboides. Its inner 
side affords, in the same manner, two surfaces 
for its articulation with the os caneiforme 
medium, and the outer side of the basis of the 
second metatarsal bone. 

The os cuneiforme medium, or minimum as 
it is sometimes called on ac€ount: of its ‘size 
when compared with the other two, is wedged 
in between four bones. Its upper surface 
forms a more regular square than the last de- 
scribed bone. Anteriorly, it is triangular and 
slizhtly concave, for its articulation with the 
second metatarsal bone; posteriorly, it has a 
similar surface, by which it is joined to the os 
naviculare. . Its external side is contiguous.to 
the last described bone, and its internal side is 
joined to the following one. Rises 

The os cuneiforme tuternam, or maximum, 
differs from the other two in having its broad 
square surface placed towards the sole of the 
foot, where it is slightly concave, for allowing 
a passage to the flexors of the great toe, while 


_ its small thin edge, which appears twisted, is 


turned upwards. Posteriorly it is concave, and 
somewhat triangular, where it 1s joined to 
the os naviculare; anteriorly it is convex, and 
of a semi-lunar shape, for supporting the meta- 
tarsal bone of the great toe... Of its two sides’ - 
the inner one is rough and convex, affording 

two tubercles below; the external side is flat, 

and consists of two smooth surfaces covered: 
with cartilage: the direction of these two sur- 
faces is nearly at right angles with each other; 

the postertur one, which is the largest, is 
joined to the os cuneiforme medium, while the 

anterior one is connected with. the basis of the 
second metatarsal bone.> 

When these seven bones, which compose 

the tarsus, are joined together, they are convex 

above, where they help to form the back of 
the foot, and afiord a concavity below, in 


which the. tendons, vessels, and nerves of the 


fogt are placed secure from compression. Their’ 
connections are with one another and with the 
bones of the metatarsus, by amphiarthrosis, 
except the articulation of the astragalus with 
the os navicwlare, which is by arthrodia. 

The astragalus is joined to the tibia and 
fibula by ginglimus, but the articulation being 
loose, it allows motion in every direction. All 
these articulations are secured by very strong 
ligaments. SMS CET ‘dias 

The ligaments which collect the leg and 
foot are a capsular and two lateral ligaments. © 
The capsular ligament is attached to the lower 


- 


/ 
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Naat ie of the tibia and fibula, and adheres 
all round the upper surface and the two lateral 
surfaces of the astralagus. Of the two lateral 
ligaments, the internal one is short.and thick ; 
it begins fromthe lower, and chiefly from the 
anterior part of the malleolus internus, and 
descending somewhat obliquely backwards, 
spreading broader as it descends, 1s fixed to the 


‘x, upper-part of the inner side of the astragalus. 


Some of the fibres of this ligament are spread 
almost transversely to the back part of the 
malleolus internus. The whole of it is covered 
by a broad and thick annular ligament, which 
begins from the lower extremity of the malleo- 
lus internus, and spreading wider as it descends, 
is fixed to the inner sides of the astragalus’and 
os calcis. This ligament serves to strengthen 
the articulation of the leg with the foot; but 
its principal use seems to be to bind down the 
tendons of the flexor longus pollicis, the flexor 
longus digitorum, and the tibialis posticus 
muscles, and likewise to secure the vessels and 
nerves in their way to the foot. ‘Che external 


lateral ligament is of greater length and thick-_ 


ness, though looser than the internal one. It 
begins from the anterior part of the malleolus 
externus, and descending obliquely backwards, 
is fixed to the upper and outer part of the os 
calcis. Besides this, many other strong fibres, 
which have been sometimes described as a 
separate ligament, are seen extending almost in 
a transverse direction, from the inner part of 
the malleolus externus to the back part of the 
astragalus. ‘I'his external lateral ligament is 
likewise covered by au annular ligament, 
which, like the one just now described, serves 
rather to bind down the tevdons of the foot, 
than to strengthen the articulation, though it 
is certainly useful in this latter respect. “This 
annular ligament adheres below “to the outer 
side of the os caleis, after which it separates 
into two portions ; one of these extends to the 
Jower part of the tibia, while the other is fixed 
to the inner side of the astralagus and os navi- 
culare. é 
The bones of the, tarsus are likewise firmly 
connected by a great number of strong liga- 
ments, which cover their upper and under sur- 
aces in the same manner as was observed of 
the bones of the carpus; and when we join 
the astragalus to the os cabcis and os naviculare, 
we find an opening, which, in the recent sub- 
ject, is filled up by ligaments, so that the. body 
gests upon a yielding basis, by which means we 
sustain a less shock in walking or jumping. 
All these bones are of a very spongy texture, 
covered with a compact bony lamella. Like 
the bones of the-carpus, they are all in a carti- 
laginous state in the foetus, except the astraga- 
lus and 0s caleis, both of which are ina great 
measure ossified at the ordinary time of birth; 
and the great tuberosity of the latier, unto 
which the tendo Achillis is inserted, becomes 
an- epiphysis before it is completely united to 
the rest of the bone. : A 
Tarsus, or TaRsos, a town of Cilicia, 
on the Cydnus, founded by Triptolemus and a 
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colony of Argives, or, as others say, by Sarda~ 
napalus. It was once the rival of Alexandria 
and Athens in Jiterature and the study of the 
polite arts. 

TART. a. (zeanz, Saxon; ¢aertig, Dutch.) 
1. Sonr; acid; acidulated; sharp of taste. 2. 
Sharp; keen; severe (Shakspeare).. 

Tarr. s. (tarte, French; t¢arta, Italian.) 
A small pie of fruit (Bacon). 

TA’RTANE. s. (éartana, Italian.) A-vessel 
used in the Mediterranean, with one mast and 
a three-cornered sail (dddtson). 

TARTAR. (weinstein, German.) <A hard, 
brittle, brown-red substance, interspersed with 
imperfectly crystallized particles, deposited on 
the sides of wine-casks, during and after fer- 
mentation ef the grape juice, in the form ofa 
thick, solid crust. This is its earliest and 
rudest state; and in this state it is called crude 
or rough tartar, or argol, to distinguish it from 
its more purified forms, which are denominated 
cream of tartar, crystals of tartar, or with more 
precision, acidalous tartrite of potash, orsuper- 
tartrite of potash. 

Tartar is found to a certain extent im the 
must, or juice of grapes, and assists in the 
process of fermentation, and in the production 
ofalkohol. It has also been found, in different 


combinations, in a native state, in some other 


vegetable juices. It is chiefly furnished, how-. 
ever, by wines; the more coloured and stronger 
bodied yielding the largest abundance. It has 
a vinous and slightly acid taste ; andl consists of 
a large quantity of extractive matter, scarcely 
soluble in water, to which it owes its colour, 
and of a salt, perfectly white when pure, com- 
posed of acid of tartar united toa small portion 
of potash, less than is required for the satura 
tion of the acid, but which, in this proportion, 
forms a distinct crystallizable salt of consider- 
able importance in several arts and manufac- 
tures. 

Crude tartar is used pretty largely as a flux 
in the assaying of ores. As it contains both 
alkali and carbonaceous matter, it acts both in 
assisting the fusion of refractory ores, and in 
reducing metallic salts and oxyds. When 
heated per se to redness, in close vessels, 
the extractive matter and the tartareous acid 
both become charred, and a black alkaline 
carbenaceous mass is the result. In open 
vessels the charcoal burns off totally, and at last 
nothing but pure carbonat of potash remains. 

But the greater part of tartar 1s refined to 
extract the pure salt, the crystals or cream of 
tartar, which are nearly though not exactly 
the same. The purification is chiefly effected 
by solution in boiling water, and filtration 
while hot. It is the mass on the surface that 
forms the cream, and the deposited salt that 
forms the crystals. | 

This salt attracted the peculiar attention of 
chemists, probably in consequence of the extra- 
vagant encomiums and inveetives bestowed on 
it by Paracelsus. It is called tartar, says he, 
because it produces the oil, water, tincture, 
and galt, which bura the patient as hell does. 
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According to him, it is the principle of every 
disease, and every remedy, and all things con- 
tain the germ of it. This ridiculous theory 
was combated by Van Helmont, who gives a 
pretty accurate account of the formation of 
tartar in wine-casks. It was known to Van 
Helmont, and even to his predecessors, that 
potass. could be obtained ‘from tartar; but it 
was long a disputed point among chemists, 
whether the alkali existed in it ready-formed. 
Duhamel, Margraff, and Rouelle, at last esta- 
blished that point beyond a doubt; but the 
other component part of tartar was unknown, 
or very imperfectly known, till Scheele pointed 
out the method of extracting it. 

- The ‘crystals of tartar are very small ‘and 
irregular, According to Mantet, they are 
prisms, somewhat flat, and mostly with six 
sides, . Tartar has an acid, and rather unplea- 
sant taste. Itis very brittle, and easily reduced 
to powder. Is specific gravity is 1.953. It is 
soluble in about 60 parts of cold water, and in 
about 30 parts of boiling water. 1t is not 
altered by exposure to the air; but when its 
solution in water is allowed to remain for 
some time, the salt is gradually decomposed, a 
mucous matter is deposited, and there remains 


in solution ¢arbonat of potass coloured with a_ 


hittle oil. This decomposition was first accu- 
rately described by Berthollet in 1782. 
hen tartar is heated it melts, swells, 
blackens, and the acid is entirely decomposed. 
The saine change takes place when the salt is 
distilled in close vessels. ‘The phenomena of 
this distillation have been described with great 
care, and its products very attentively examin- 
ed, by chemists ; because, before the discovery 
of the tartaric acid by Scheele, distillation was 
the only method thought of for obtaining any 
knowledge of the acid part of tartar. These 
products are an enormous quantity of gass, con- 
sisting of carbonic acid and carbureted hydro- 
gen, an oil and an acid; and, according’ to 
some chemists, carbonat of ammonia. he 
acid obtained was long considered as a peculiar 
body, and was denominated pyro-tartarous acid 
by the French chemists, in 1787, But Four- 
croy and Vauquelin have lately demonstrated, 
that it is no other than acetic acid contami- 
nated with a little empyreumatic oil. 
Tartar, according to Bergman, is composed of 
77 acid 
23 potass 
100. 
Or - - - 56 tartrite of potass 
Biel 44 tartaric acid 
100. 
According to the late analysis of Tenard, 
its component parts are . 
kh a8 57 acid’ 
33 potass 
7 water 


Pees 


97. 
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Cream of tartar is a very valuable material 


in dyeing, and especially in *dyeing scarlets: 


dissolved in water, it forms a cheap acidulous 
drink. said 

Tartar (Acid of). Acidum tartarosum. 
Sal essentiale tartari. Acidum ‘tartari essen- 
tiale. Tartareous acid. To obtain the pure 
tartareous acid, take two pounds of the crystals 
and dissolve them in water, into which chalk 
is to: be thrown by degrees till the liquid ig 
saturated, A precipitate is formed, which isa 
true tartrite of lime, is tasteless, and cracks 
between the teeth. This tartrite is put into a 
cucurbit, and nine ounces. of sulphuric acid, 
with five ounces of water, are poured on it. 
After twelve hours digestion, with occasional 
stirring, the tartareous acid is set at liberty in 
the solution, and may be cleared of the sulphate 
of lime by means of cold water. The virtues 
of this acid are antiseptic, refrigerant, diuretic. 
It is used in acute fevers, scurvy, and hemorr-~ 
hage. 

TarTaAR (Emetic). 
TARTARISATUM. 

Tartar (Oil of). See AQUA KALI. 

TARTAR (Regenerated). See Kati ACE- ’ 
TATUM. 

TARTAR (Salt of). See KALI PREPARA- 
TUM, . . 

Tartar (Soluble). 
SATUM. 

TARTAR (Spirit of). Pyro-tartareous acid. 


‘ See ANTIMONIUM 


See KALI TARTARI- 


If the crystals of tartar be distilled by a strong 


heat, without any additional body, they furnish 
an empyreumatic acid, called the pyro-tarta- 
reous acid, or spirit of tartar, and a very fetid 
empyreumatic oil. In the retort there remains 
a coal which already contains a great deal of 
potass; but the ashes of this coal contain 4 
still greater quantity of potass, scarcely any 
earth, and no neutral salts. This mild potass, 
when freed from its earthy particles, is gene- 
rally called salt.of tartar—see KALI PREPARA- 
Tum; and when liquefied in the atmosphere, 
it forms the aqua kali of the pharmacopeeias. 
TARTAR (Vitriolated). See Kaui viTR10- 
LATUM. 
TARTAR OF THE TEETH. See Toruus. 
TARTA/REAN. a. (éariarus, Latin.) 
Hellish (Milton). 
TARTA’REOUS. a. (from tartar.) 1. Con- 
sisting of tartar (Grew). 2. Hellish (Mil- 
ton). ne 
TARTAREOUS AcID. A peculiar acid obe 
tained from cream or crystals of tartar, and 
existing in a solid crystallized form. It is 
often called ¢artaric acid, and consequently the 
salts formed by its combination with earths 
and alkalies éartrats instead of tartrites. The 
former, however, appears to be the more cor- 
rect-term, so far as we are acquainted with its 
constituent principles, and under such namé, 
therefore, we shall proceed to describe it. 
Scheele was the first who obtained this acid 
In ‘a separate state. He communicated his 
process for obtaining it to Retzius, who pub- 


lished it in the Stockholm Transactions, for 
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1770. It consisted in boiling tartar with lime, 
‘and in decomposing the tartrite of limethus 
formed by means of sulphuric acid. 

1. The process employed at present for ob- 
taining tartareous acid, which is the same with 
that of Scheele, is the following: Dissolve tar- 
tar in boiling water, and add to the solution 
powdered chalk till all effercescence ceases, 
and the liquid ceases to redden vegetable blues. 
Let the liquid cool, and then pass it through a 
filtre. A quantity of tartrat of lime (which is 
an insoluble white powder) remains upon the 
fiitre. Put this tartrat, previously well washed, 
into a glass cucurbite, and pour on ita quantity 
of sulphuric acid equal to, the weight of the 
chalk employed, which must be diluted with 
water. . Allow it to digest for twelve hours, 
stirring it occasionally. The sulphuric acid 
displaces the tartareous ; sulphat of lime. re- 


mains at the bottom, while the tartareous acid. 


is dissolved in. the liquid part. Decant off 
this last, and try whether it contains any sul- 
phuric acid. This is done by dropping in a 
little acetat of lead; a precipitate appears, 
which is insoluble in acetic acid if sulphuric 
acid is present, but soluble if itis absent. If 
sulphuric acid is present, 
digested again on some more tartrat of lime; if 
not, it is to be slowly evaporated, and about 
one-third part of the weight of the tartar em- 
ployed is obtained of-crystallized tartaric acid. 


6. The form of its crystals is so irregular, | 


that every chemist who has treated of this sab- 
ject has given a different description of them. 
According. to Bergman, they generally consist 
of divaricating lamelle ; according to Van 
Packen, they assume oftenest the form of long- 
pointed prisms ; Spielman and Corvinus ob- 
tained them in groups, some of them lance- 
shaped, others needie-formed, others pyraini- 
dal, Morveau obtained them needle-form. 
Their specific gravity is 1.5902. 

3. Crystallized tartareous acid does not ex- 
perience any change in.the epen air, bat heat 
decomposes it altogether : in the open fire it 

barns without leaving any other residuum than 
a spungy charcoal, which yencrally contains a 
little lime. When distilled in close vessels, it 
is converted into carbonic acid gass and carbu- 
reted hydrogen gass, a coloured ol, and a red- 
dish acid liquor, which was formerly dts- 
tinguished by the name of pyrotartarous acid, 
but which Fourcroy and Vauquelin have lately 
ascertained to be merely acetic acid impreg- 
nated with oil. 


; » . ° ° 
4. Tartareous acid dissolves readily in water., 


Bergman obtained a solution, the specific 
gravity of which ‘was 1.230. Morveau ob- 
served, however, that crystals formed sponta- 
neously in a solution, the specific gravity of 
which was 1.084. It is not liable to spon- 
taneous decomposition when dissolved in water, 
unless the solution is considerably diluted. 

5. Neither its action on oxygen BAS nor on 
simple combustibles and incombustibles has 
been examined; but it is probable that it 1s 
not capable of producing any sensible change 
on them, It is capable of oxydizing iron and 


the. liquid must be. 
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zine, and even mercury ; but it 
upon antimony, bismuth, tin, lead, copper, 
silver, gold, or platinum. Its action on the 
other metallic bodies has scarcely been exa- 
mined. 

6. It combines with alkalies, earths, and 
metallic oxyds, and forms salts known by the 
name of tartrites. 


7, The action of the greater, part of the. 


other acids on it is unknown. Hermstadt has 
ascertained that it may be converted into oxalic 
acid by distilling it repeatedly with six times 
its weight of nitric acid. By this process he 
obtained 560 parts of oxalic acid from_ 360 
parts of tartaric acid. 


does not ‘act . 


g From this result, and from the products. 


obtained when tartareous acid is distilled, it is 
evident that it is composed of oxygen, carbon, 
and hydrogen. Foureroy informs us that, Vau- 
quelin. and, he have ascertained that these in- 


gredients are combined in it in the following, 


proportions : 
70.5 oxygen 
19.0 carbon 
10.5: hydrogen 


100.0 


g. The affinities of this acid follow the same. 


order as those of oxalic acid. ACh 
Tartareous acid, in: a state of purity,’,has 
scarcely been put to any use; but some 


ef the. 


compounds. into which it enters are much. - 


employed in medicine. 
property of combining in two different pro- 
portions with a great number of bases. 
potass, for instance, 
a salt pretty soluble in water, called tartrite of 


potass ; but when added in a greater propor: 


tion, it forms tartar, a salt very imperfectly 
soluble in water. By this 
sence of tartareous acid, in any acid solution, 
may easily be detected. -All that is necessary 
is, to drop in slowly a little solution of potass; 
if tartareous acid is present, tartar immediately 


precipitates in the form of a white gritty pow-. 


der. ; 
“To TARTARIVZE. »v. a. (from tartar.) To 


impregnate with tartar. 

TA’REAROUS. a. (from éartar.) 
taining tartar 5 consisting of tartar. . 
‘TARTARUS 
TRIS AMMONIACE. | . 

TARTARUS CHALYBEATUS. 
TRIS POTASSE ACIDULUS FERRATUS.. 

TarTarus, one of the regions of 
where the most impious and euilty among 
mankind were punished. According to Hesiod 
it was a separate prison, at a greater distance 
from the, earth than the earth is from the 
heavens. 


Con- 


TARTARY, or TATARY, & country of. 


Asia, which, taken in its utmost linaits, reaches 
from the Eastern Ocean to the Caspian Sea, 
and from Corea, China, Thibet, Hindustan, 
and Persia, to Russia and Siberia. It lies 
between 55 and 135° E. lon. and between 35 


and 55° N, lat. being 3600 miles in length and, 


AMMONLE.. See TAR= 
See T ye 


hell, , 


This acid has. the. 


With. 
in one proportion, it forms , 


property the pre-_ 
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960 in breadth ; but in the narrowest part not 
above 330 broad. It-may be considered under 
two grand divisions ; namely, Eastern and 
Western ‘Tartary.” The greatest part of the 
former either belongs to the emperor of China, 
is tributary to him, or is under his protection ; 
and a very considerable part of Western Tar- 
tary has been conquered by the Russians. 
These -vast countries include all the middle 
part of Asia, and are inhabited by Tartars of 
different denominations and different manners. 
For various particulars concerning them, see 
the articles Abkhas, Circassia, Crimea, Cos- 
sacks, Georgia, Imeritia, Kalmucs, Kisti, 
Lesguis, Mantchews, Mingrelia, Moguls, Ossi, 
Samovedes, Turcomans, and Usbecs. 

JarTary (Krim). See Crimea. 

TARTINI (Joseph), a musician, called the 
admirable by Dr. Burney, was born April 
16y2, at Pirano in Istria. He studied the law 
at Padua, but his powers were formed for 
musical eminence, and by practice and appli- 
~cation-he became one of the best performers on 
the violin, and was made master of the band 
in the church of St. Antony of Padua. He 
died 26th February, 1770, at Padua, univer- 
sally respected and endeared to the inhabitants 
by a residence of 50 yeats. He wrote sonatas, 
a-treatise on music 1754, and other things, and 
was a great admirer of Corelli. 

TA'RTLY. ad. (from tart.) 1. Sharply; 
sourly; with acidity. @. Sharply ; with poig- 
nancy; with severity (Walker). 3. With sour- 
ness of aspect (Shakspeare). 

TA’/RTNESS. s. (from éart.) 1. Sharp- 
ness; sourness; acidity (Mortimer). 2. Sour- 
ness of temper; poignancy of language (Sh.). 

TARTON-RAIRE, in botany. See Da Pu- 
NE. 

TARTRIS AMMONIACAH. Alkali yo- 
latile tartarisatum of Bergman. Sal ammonia- 
cum tartaream. Tartarus ammonize. The 
virtues of the tartrite of ammoniac are diapho- 
retic, diuretic, and deobsiruent. It is. pre- 
scribed in fevers, atonic exanthemata, catarrh, 
arthritic and rheumatic arthrodynia, hysteric 
spasms, &c. 

TARTRIS POTASSE. 
TARISATUM. ; 

‘TaRTRIs POTASSE ACIDULUS. See CRE- 
MOR TARTARI. | 

TARTRIS POTASSE ACIDULUS FERRA- 
tus. Globuli martiales. ‘Tartarus chalybea- 
tus. Mars solubilis. Ferrum potabile. Its 
virtues are adstringent. It is principally used 
externally in the form of fomentation or bath 
in contusions, distortions, ahd luxations. : 

TARTRIS POTASS# ACIDULUS STIBIA- 
Tus. See ANTIMONIUM TARTARISATUM, 

TarTRIs sop#. Sal polychrestus Seig- 
netti. Sal rupellensis. Alkali minerale tar- 
tarisatum. ‘This preparation is commonly sup- 
posed to be a triple salt, though only composed 
of the tartareous acid and soda; and therefore 


See KALI TAR- 


called tartris sod in the new chemical nomen-’ 


clature. In a large dose it proves cathartic, in 
a lesser, diuretic and deobstruent ; and is given 
against saburra of the prime vie, obstipation, 
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and in the cure of agues, and abdominal phys. 
sconia. 

TARTRITES. Salts formed with the tar- 
tareous acid, and consisting of the following 
forms. 

1. Supertartrite of potash. Cream of tartar, 
for which see TarTAR. 
2. Tartrite of potash. Soluble tartar. Kaur 
TARTARISATUM, which see. 
3. Tartrite of potash and soda. Salt of Seig- 

netti. 

4, Tartrite of potash and ammonia. 

5. Tartrite of potash and lime. ‘Tartrite of 
baryte, &c. 

0. Tartrite of soda. Nearly ‘the same as the 
tartrite of potash and soda: both of which 
are called Rochelle salts, though the former 
more correctly so. . 

7. Supertartrite of soda; formed by partially 
saturating tartareous acid with soda. 

TASK. s. (¢asche, French; tassa, Italian.) | 
1. Something to be done imposed by another 
(Milton). 2. Employment; business ( Aéter- 
bury). 3. To take to Task. To reprove; to 
reprimand (Addson). . 

To Task. v.n. (from the noun.) To bur- 
den with something to be done (Shakspeare).” 

TA/SKER. Ta’skmaster. s. (task and 
master.) One who imposes tasks (Milton. 
Drgdgny se MFR 

TASS ASUDON, the capital of Bootan, a 
feudatory country of ‘Tibet. The castle, or 


' palace, is an extensive quadrangular building» 


of stone, with accommodation for the raja, or 

lama, all the officers of state, a very numerous 

establishment of Gylongs, and a temple of the 

great idol Mahamoonie. It is seated on the. 
Tehintchieu, in a well cultivated valley, sur-— 
rounded by mountains, 280 miles 53.5.W. of: 
Lassa.’ Lon. 89.40 E. Lat. 27.49 N. 

TA'SSEL. s. (¢asse, French.) An ornamen- 
tal bunch of silk, or glittering substances 
(Spenser). 

‘Ta’ssEL. Ta’zev.s. Anherb. See TEa- 
ZLE ( Atnsworth). 

TA/’SSELED. a. (from fassel.) Adorned 
with tassels (Afil/on). 

~'TA‘SSES. s.. Armour for the thighs (Ains- 
worth). 

TASSING, an island of Denmark, between 
Funen and Langeland, separated trom the for- 
mer by a strait. It is 18 miles in circuit, and 
has a town of the same name. “Lon. 10. 47 E. 
Lattese7nn 

TASSO (Bernardo), is known as the father 
of the illustrious ‘lasso. ‘The best of his poems 
is Amadis, in 100 cantos; and his letters also 
are regarded as very valuable by the Italians. 
He died at Rome 1575. 

Tasso (Torquato), a celebrated poet, son of 
the above. He was born at Sorrento,’ in the 
kingdom of Naples, 1ith March, 1544, His’ 
father was secretary to Severino, prince of Sa- 
lerno, and he shared His honour and his dise 
grace. When the prince made a complaint to 
Charles V. against the viceroy of Naples, who 
wished to introduce the inquisition into the 
kingdom, he was condemned, and the sen« 


. flame. 


Clement VIII. 
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tence was pronounced not only against him, 


but against his secretary, and also.his son only 
nine years old. They fled to Rome, where 
the young poet already wrote verses, and com- 
pared his escape to the adventures of Ascanius 
and /Eneas flying from Troy. From Rome 
he was sent to Padua to study the law, but 
poetry was his favourite pursuit, and at seven- 
teen he produced his Rinaldo, In 1565, he 
placed himself under the protection of Al- 
phonso of Ferrara, and accompanied his bro- 
ther, the cardinal, in an embassy from Gregory 
XIII. to Charles [X. of France. On his re- 
turn to Ferrara he imprudently became ena- 
moured of the sister of his patron, and this 
passion proved the cause of that melancholy 
which embittered his life for 20 years. To 
fly from his misery he retired to his sister’s 
house at Sorrento, but absence increased his 
He returned to Ferrara, and in the 
midst of a crowded assembly he imprudently 
embraced his favourite Eleonora. The duke, 
who was present, with great coolness ordered 
his courtiers to remove the poet, whom he 
pronounced insane, to a place of confinement, 


and there, in the hospital of St. Anne, the 


lover mourned his misfortunes, a prey to dis- 
ease, and at intervals deprived of his reason. 
The: interference of Gonzaga at last restored 
him to liberty 1586, and he retired to Naples. 
His great merits now eclipsed the clouds which 
envy and malice had raised around him, and 
his poetical works began to be regarded as the 
glory of Italy. Sensible of his reputation, 
determined to encircle his 
brows with the laurel crown, and to honour 
him with a triumph. The poet was sent for 
from Naples, and the most magnificent pre- 
parations were made for the ceremony in the 
capital. Vain, however, are the schemes of 
man: ‘Tasso, as if persecuted by fortune to the 
last moment of his life, was taken ill, and the 
preparations made for his coronation ended in 
the melancholy procession of his funeral, as he 
died the evening before the intended ceremony, 
15th April, 1595, aged 51. He derives his 
celebrity from his Jerusalem delivered, a poem 
well conducted throughout, and abounding 
with all the pleasing description of tender 
scenes, the animated representation of battles, 
and the majestic flow of language which so 
much captivate and overpower the reader in 
the pages of Homer and Virgil. Besides his 
Jerusalem, which is familiar to the English 
reader in the elegant translation of Mr. Hoole 
and Miss Watts, Tasso wrote Jerusalem con- 
quered ; Rinaldo; Aminta, a pastoral; Toris- 
mond, a tragedy, &c. Very interesting me- 
moirs of the life and productions of Tasso 
have been recently published by Mr. Black. 

- TA’STABLE. a. That may be tasted ; sa- 
voury ; relishing (Boyle). 

To TASTE, v. a. (taster, to try, French.) 
1. To perceive and distinguish by the palate 
(John). 2. To try by the mouth; to eat at 
least in a small quantity (Miléon). 3. 'To essay 
first (Dryden).. 4. To obtain pleasure from 
(Carew). 5. To feel.; to haye perception of 
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(Hebrews). 6. To relish intellectually; to 
approve (Milton). 7 
To TasTE. v.n. 1. To try by the mouth; 
to eat (Milton). 2. To have a smack ; to pro- - 
duce on the palate a particular sensation (Ba- 
con). 3, To distinguish intellectually (Swizz). 
4. To be tinctured, or receive some quality or | 
character (Shakspeare). 5. To try the relish 
of any thing (Davies). 6. 'To have perception | 
of (Wisdom), 7. 'To take to be enjoyed (Mil- 

ton). §&. To enjoy sparingly (Dryden). 

Taste. s. (from the verb.) 1. The act of 
tasting ; gustation (Milton). 2. The sense by 
which the relish of any thing on the palate is 
perceived (Bacon). 3, Sensibility; perception 
(Shakspeare). 4. That sensation which all 
things taken into the mouth give particularly 
to the tongue (Locke). 5. Intellectual relish or . 
discernment (Pope). 6. An essay; a trial: 
not in use (Shakspeare). 7. A small portion 
given as a specimen (Bacon). 

Taste. The organ of taste differs but. 
slightly from that of touch. It appears, by 
certain experiments, to be seated in the tongue 
chiefly ; for neither does sugar, applied to any 
other part of the mouth, excite the least sense 
of taste in the mind, nor any other sapid body, 
unless it contain something vehemently pene-» 
trating ; in which case the palate, root of the. 
tongue, uvula, and even the cesophagus, are. 
affected by the sapid acrimony. ‘Ihat sensa-> 
tion which is sometimes excited in the stomach, 
cesophagus and fauces, by the regurgitation of 
the aliments, seems also to belong to the 
tongue, to which the sapid vapours are applied. 

Only the upper surface and lateral edges of 
the tongue are fitted by nature to exercise the 
sense of tasté. By the tongue we understand: 
a muscular body lodged in the mouth, obtuse, 
very broad in man, and divided in the middle 
by an obscure sulcus. Its posterior and lower 
parts are variously connected to the adjacent 
bones: and muscles; its anterior and upper. 
parts are moveable. In that portion which 
constitutes the organ of taste, the skin, con- 
tinuous with that of the face and mouth, 
adheres to the muscular flesh, but is pulpy and: 
soft, from the perpetual warmth and moisture, 

From this. skin arise innumerable nervous 

apille, of a more considerable size here than 
in other parts. Of these there are several 
kinds ; the first kind consists of nine or ten at 
the back part of the tongue, disposed in a line 
on each side of the foramen cecum. These, 
surrounded by a circular groove, for the most 
part resemble an inverted cone, and have a 
deep sinus in their middle; but are otherwise 
hard, and but indifierently adapted for tasting, 
although you can easily trace nerves into them. 
There are some other papillee of the same kind 
found scattered before these upon the back of 
the tongue.. These degenerate into the fungi- 
form class of papillae, which are found dis 
tributed over the upper surface of the tongue, 
less and slenderer than the former, always be- 
coming more pointed as they proceed forwards, 
till around the edges of the tongue they are 
crowded. together; and disposed in diverging 
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ines. The third sort of papille are conical. 


These are by far the most numerous, are dis- 


persed among the former, and are spread co- 
piously over the tongue. "The most anterior 


of them in the apex of the tongue are more » 


inclined and fluctuate; they are most remark- 
ably numerous in the edges of the tongue ; 
there are even some behind the foramen cecum. 
They are highly sensible, and constitute the 
true organ of taste; other papille are inter- 


mnixed, partly conical, and partly filiform ; and, 


of the conical ones some are larger, and others 
successively smaller. 

These papille, besides numerous vessels, are 
supplied with nerves, which may be traced 
into the larger papille, and with which. the 


tongue is more largely supplied than almost . 


any other part. For besides a nerve of: the 


eighth pair, which, with one of its principal ; 
three branches, enters deeply into the basis of : 
_glossus, but deeper, proceeding forwards, is ter-. 


the tongue, covered by the cerato-glossus, near 


the ‘os hyoides; there is also a considerable — 
nerve that goes to the muscles of the tongue - 
from the ninth pair, which having inosculated | 


with the first nerve of the neck, and with the 
large cervical ganglion, and having sent a 
branch downwards, often uniting with the 
eighth pair, and constantly with the second 
and third of the neck, and supplying the 
muscles arising from the sternum, and fre- 
quently communicating with the phrenic 
nerve, proceeds with the rest of its trunk to 
the tongue. This communicates in the cerato- 
glossus, by many branches, with the fifth pair, 
and is chiefly spent upon the genio-glossus. 
Lastly, the third branch of the fifth pair hav- 
ing sent upwards or received the cord of the 
tympanum, and given other branches to the 
internal pterygoid, and biventer ; to the maxil- 
lary gland, forming with these a ganglion; to 
the sublingual gland, and crossing, with its 
principal trunk, the cerato-glossus, where it is 
united with the ninth pair, comes to. the 
tongue, in company with the deep seated artery, 
with which it penetrates to the tip of the 
tongue, where it becomes cutaneous. To this 
nerve, therefore, if there be any preference, 
the sense of taste is to be especially ascribed, 
which is even confirmed by morbid examples. 
Lastly, the papille of the tongue are ofa hard 
texture; a firm, pulpy, cellular substance 
uniting the arteries, veins, and nerves, into 
masses, of which many compose one large 
apilla. y Tye ee 

The arterial and venous villi which run be- 
tween the papille are for the: purposes of 
exhalation and inhalation, and have nothing 
to do with taste, farther than that they sepa- 
rate from the blood a liquor proper for dissolv~ 
ing salts, and for keeping moist the papilla, 
which they pour out on the back of the tongue. 
On the upper and back part of ‘the tongue are 


seated many simple muciferous glands, open. 
one or more outlets, and of a round 
formed by an hemispherical membrane 


ing by 
shape, 


and the fleshy part of the tongue. Some of 


these open into. an obscure blind cavity, of an: 


ancertain figure, which is placed in the middle 


, genio-glossus muscle. extended 


of the largest papilla; and commonly contains: 
some of them. i 

The papille of the human tongue are cover-,, 
ed only by a mucous, semi-pellucid membrane, 
which adheres closely. to them, and serves 
them asa cuticle. But, in animals, a perfo- 
rated net-work receives the papille, which 
enter, into hollow cornuted sheaths. 

Under the papille lies the muscular sub- 
stance of the tongue, composed of various 
muscles, but in man hardly extricable. The 
lower part is ina great measure made up of the. 
outwards from. 
the commissure of. the chin, and distributed. 
like rays upon the tongue. The. upper and 
lateral parts are composed of the stylo-glossus, 
whose fibres run to.the tip of the tongue. Its_ 
middle. part,. between these, is composed. of 
the proper lingual musele, which arising from 
itself before the pharynx, and from the stylo-. 


minated there, and in the genio-glossus muscle, » 
and between that and the stylo-glossus, consti- 
tutes a considerable part of the tongue. The 
back part is formed by the cérato-glossus, of 
which the fibres ascend upwards. and back- 
wards, and whichis. included between the 
stylo-glossus and lingualis, and by the chondro-. 
glossus, an entirely different muscle, which 
arises from the small bones of the os hyoides 
and the nearest part of its basis, from whence 
passing outwards, covered by lateral layers of - 
the genio-glossus, and joining the stylo-glossus, « 
it disappears in the tongue. By the action of 
these muscles, the whole tongue is moveable 
in all directions, and is capable of varying its 
own figure, becoming concave when elevated 
by the stylo-glossi, being again flattened by the. 
cerato-glossi, being rendered narrow, and al- 
most cylindrical, by the transverse fibres.of the. 
tongue; besides which there are other organs: 
in the human tongne inextricable and inter-. 
mixed with much tenacious fat. staf 
The arteries of the tongue aresnumerous. : 
The largest, which. is deep seated and. serpen- i 
tine, comes from the external carotid, and ex-' 
tends along the lower part to the tip of the: 
tongue; a smaller superficial artery, incumbent’ 
on the sublingual gland, and inosculating with: 
the preceding, arises either from it or from the 
labial. Other small. posterior arteries. arise: 
either from branches of the labial, or from the: 
tonsillaris. The veins of the tongue are va~ 
riously intricated, and difficult to describe; one, 
lying deep, accompanies the nerve of the ninth: 
pair; another, superficial, . accompanies. the: 
mental artery, and, inosculating with the) 
former, forms the ranular vein; but all of. 
them tend towards that large vein, which is a. 
different branch-of the internal jugular, from. 
the cerebral one. They variously communi- 
cate with the adjacent tonsillary, thyroid, 
pharyngeal, and cutaneous plexuses ; and.on 
the back of the tongue, before the epiglottis,’ 
those of the right and left sides are interwoven: 
with each.other. Lymphatic vessels are found. 
rather in the neighbourhood of the tongue, 
than in the tongue itself. sa dy 
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- “The papilla of the tongue being larger and 
‘softer than those of the skin, and perpetuall 
‘moist, perform the office of touch more exqui- 
sitely than those of the skin, which are dry and 
small; hence the tongue suffers more acute 
pain: moreover, the cutaneous papille receive 
no other sensations from salts than those of 
moisture or pain. But the papillz of the tongue 
being erected and somewhat protuberant, to 
_ perform the office of taste, are affected in such 
a manner by salts dissolved in water, or saliva, 
and applied to their summits, that the mind 
distinguishes certain classes of tastes, as sour, 
sweet, rough, bitter, salt, urinous, spirituous, 
aromatic, pungent of various kinds, insipid, 
putrid, and others partly purely saline, and 
partly changed, and compounded by the ad- 
mixture of subtile animal or vegetable oils. 
All very acrid salts excite painjinstead of taste. 
Does the diversity of flavours arise from the 
different figures of the salts? Does this ap- 
pear from the cubical figure of sea salt, the 
prismatical figure of nitre, or the particular 
configuration of vitriol, sugar, &c.?- It does 
not seem probable, for even insipid crystals 
_ have their particular figures ; and in salts very 
different in taste and other properties, the 
figures are too much the same, and again are 
inconstant in the same salt, as for example, in 
mitre, which may by art be rendered cubical. 
The cause of tastes seems therefore to reside in 
the internal structure of the elements, not per- 
ceptible by our senses. 
’ But the nature of the covering of the papilla, 
of the saliva, of the fluids, and of the aliments 
lodged in the stomach, have great influence on 
the perception of tastes; insomuch, that the 
same flavours do not affect all ages alike, nor 
all temperatures; nor even the same person, 
according as he may be in health, diseased, or 
habituated to it. In general, whatever con- 
tains less salt than the saliva does seems’ in- 
sipid, 

The spirituous parts, more especially of 
vegetables, are received either into the papillz 
themselves, or into the absorbing villi of the 
tongue ; as appears from the speedy renovation 
of strength by liquors of this kind, even when 
‘they are not taken into the stomach. 

Nature designed the diversity of flavours, 


that animals might know those things most . 


proper for their food; for in general there is no 
aliment unhealthy that is of an agreeable taste ; 
nor is any thing ill tasted that is fit for the 
food of man. We here take no notice of 
excess, by which the most healthy food may 
become prejudicial, or of minerals, which are 
not furnished by nature, but prepared by art. 
Thus nature has invited man to take the food 
necessary for his subsistence, both by the pain 
_ Called hunger, and by the pleasure arising from 
taste. But animals, which do not learn from 
example and the instruction of others, dis- 
tinguish flavours more accurately, and, ad- 
monished by that test, abstain cautiously from 
unhealthy food; and, -therefore, herbivorous 
animals especially, to which a very great diver- 
sity of aliments mixed with noxious plants 
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are offered, are furnished with such long pa- 
pills, and so elegant a structure of the tongue, 
for which man has less occasion. 

TASTE is used in a figurative sense, to de- 
note that faculty of the mind by which we 
perceive and enjoy whatever is beautiful dr 
sublime in the works of nature or of art, Like 
the taste of the palate, this faculty relishes 
some things, is disgusted with others, and to 
many is indifferent; and from these obvious 
analogies between it and the external sense, it 
has obtained its name. It has likewise been 
called an internal sense, and by Dr. Hutche- 
son, a reflex sense; whilst others have con- 
sidered it, not as a distinct faculty or sense, 
but as the joint exertion of perception and 
judgment in some cases, and as a play of the 
Imagination in others. 

The reader who wishes for instruction in 
the philosphy of taste may consult Gerard’s- 
Essay on Tastes with the dissertations of 
Voltaire, d’Alembert, and Montesquieu; Dr. 
Blair’s Lectures on the Belles Lettres; Dr. 
Reid’s Essays on the Intellectual Powers of 
Man; Alison’s Essays on the Nature and 
Principles of Taste ; sir Joshua Reynolds’s Dis. 
courses delivered in the Royal Academy; and 
professor Dugald Stewart’s Bssaya, 

TA/STED. a. (from taste.) Having a par- 
ticular relish (Bacon). , 

TA/STER. s. (éasteur, French.) 1. One 
who takes the first essay of food (Dryden). 2. 
A dram cup (Ainsworth). 

TA/STEFUL. a. (taste and full.) High 
relished ; savoury (Pope). 

TA’STELESS. a. (from ¢aste.) 1. Having 
no power of perceiving taste. %. Having no 
relish or power of stimulating the palate; in- 
sipid (Boyle). 3. Having no power of giving 
pleasure ; insipid (Rogers). 4. Having no in- 
tellectual gust. 

TA’/STELESSNESS. s. (from éasteless.) 
1. Insipidity ; want of relish. 2. Want of 
perception of taste. 3. Want of intellectual 
relish. 

TATE (Nahum), a native of Dublin, born 
1652, and educated at the college there. -He 
was befriended by Dryden and Dorset, and 
succeeded Shadwell as poet laureat, with a 
salary of 100/. per annum and a butt of canary. 
He wrote nine dramatic pieces, and he is now 
known as the joint translator of the psalms 
with Brady. Of his miscellaneous poems, 
that on the death of queen Anne was most 
admired. He died at the mint, where he 
resided to escape his creditors. 

TATIAN, a writer of the primitive church 
in the second century. He was born in Assyria, 
and trained up in the heathen religion and 
learning. Coming over to Christianity, he 
became the disciple of Justin Martyr, whom 
he attended to Rome. While Justin lived, he 
continued steadily orthodox: but after Justin’s 
death he made a schism, and became the au- 
thor of a‘new sect, condemning marriage, en- 
joining abstinence from wine and animal food, 
and suffering only water to be used in the 
holy mysteries; whence his followers were 
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called Encratite: and Hydroparostate. None 
of his works are now extant but his piece 
against the Gentiles; or, as it is usually entitled, 
his Oration to the Greeks. . 
TATIUS, (Titus), king of Cures, among 
the Sabines, made war against the Romans 
after the rape of the Sabines.. The gates of 
the city were betrayed into his hands by Tar- 
peia, and the army of the Sabines advanced 
as far as the Roman forum, where a bloody 
battle was fought. The cries of the Sabine 
virgins at last stopped the fury of the com- 
batants, and an agreement was made between 
the two nations. ‘T'atius. consented to leave 
his ancient possessions, and, with his subjects, 
to come and. live in Rome. He shared the 
royal, authority with Romulus, and lived in 
the greatest union. He was murdered about 
six years after, at Lanuvium, B. C..742, for 
an act.of cruelty to. the ambassadors of the 
Laurentes. | 
TATTA, acity of Hindustan, capital of the 
"province of Sindy. tis seated on a branch 
of the river Sinde or Indus, called the Richtel 
River. In the 17th century it was very ex- 
tensive and populous, possessing manufactures 
of silk, wool, and cotton; and it was cele- 
brated for its cabinet ware. Little of those 
now remain, and the limits of the city are very 
circumscribed. On the shores of the Indus, 
above the Delta, considerable quantities of 
saltpetre are made ; and within the hilly tract, 
which commences within three miles on the 
N.W. of Tatta, are mines of iron and salt. 
The Indus and its branches admit of an un- 
interrupted navigation from ‘Tatta to Moultan, 
Lahore, and Cashmere, for vessels of near 200 
tons; and a very extensive trade was carried on 
between those places, in the time of Aurung- 
zebe ; but at present very little of this trade 
remains, owing to a bad government in Heine 
and to a hostile disposition of the Seiks, the 
present possessors of Moulian. and Lahore. 
Tatta is 280 miles W.N.W. of Amedabad, 
and 390 $.S.W. of Moultan. Lon 67. 37 EH. 
Lat. 24. 50 N. . . 
To TATIER. v. a (Zorepan, Saxon.) 
To tear; to rend; to make ragged (Pope). 
Ta/TTER. s. (from the vero.) A rag; a 
flutiering rag (L’ Estrange). 
TATTERDEMA/LION.s. Aragged fellow. 
TATTERSHALL, a town in Lincolnshire, 
with a market on Friday. 1t was formerly of 
note for its castle, and is seated on the Bane, 
near its confluence with the Witham, 20 miles 
SE. of Lincoln, and 127 N. of London. Lon. 
6.8 W.,) Lat:.5356.N, 7 
. To TATTLE. v. 2. (tateren, Dutch.) To 
prate ; to talk idly (Addison). ' 
Ta'trie. s. (from the verb.) Prate; idle 
chat; trifling talk (Watds). 
TA’TTLER. s. (from. tattle.) 
talker; a prater (Laylor).. 
TATTOO. s. The beat of drum, by which 
soldiers are warned to their quarters (Prior). 
TATTOOING, or TATTOWLNG, an ope- 
yation in use among, the islanders in the South 
Sea, for marking their bodies with figures of 


An idle 


French traveller, was born in 1605. 
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‘various kinds, which they consider as ornanien- 
tal. Itis effected by puncturing the skin with 


_an. instrument somewhat resembling a comb, 


and rabbing a substance of a black colour into 


the wounds. 


TAUCHEL, a town of Poland, in Pome- 
relia, seated on the Verd, 30 miles N.W. of 
Culm, and 55 $.W. of Marienburg. Lon. 18. 
5 E,. Lat. 53. 38 N. | 

TAVERNA, a town of Naples, in Calabria 
Ulteriore, seated on the Coraca, 20 miles E. of 
Nicastro, and 70 N.E. of Reggio. Lon. 16. 
44 E... Lat. 39. 11 N. 

TA’VERN,. s. (taverne, French; éaberna, 
Latin.) | A house where wine is sold, and 
drinkers are entertained (Shedspeare). 

TA’VERNER. Ta/veRNKEEPER. Ta’ 
VERNMAN. s. (from favern, man, or keep; - 
tavernier, French.) One who keeps a tavern 
(Camden). ti 

TAVERNIER (John. Baptist), a famous 
In the 
course of furty years he travelled six times to 
Turkey, Persia, and the Kast Indies, and visited 
all the countries in Europe, travelling mostly 
on foot, His travels have been frequently 
reprinted in 6 vols. 12m10. He died on his 
seventh journey to the east, at Moscow, in 
1609. - 

TAUGHT... The pret. and part. pass. of 


teach. 


TAVIRA, or Taviva, a considerable town 
of Portugal, capital of Algarva, with a castle, 
and one of the best harbours in the kingdom, 
defended by a fort. It is seated in a fertile 


country, at the mouth of the Gilaon, between 


cape Vincent and the straits of Gibraltar, 100 
miles W. by N. of Cadiz. Lon. 7. 46 W. 
Lat. 37.18 N. 2a 

TAVISTOCK, a borough in Devonshire, 
with a market on Saturday. It.is seated on 
the river Tavy, and was once famous for a 
stately abbey, now divided into tenements. It 
sends two members to. parliament, and gives 
the tide of marquis to the eldest son of the 
duke of Bedford. It has a brook running 
through every street, anda stone bridge of five 
arches over the river. It is32 miles W. by S. 
of Exeter, and 206 of London. Lon. 4. 12 W. 
Lat. 50. 35 N. 

To TAUNT. v. a. (¢anser, French; tanden, 
Dutch, to show Gu 1. ‘To reproach; to — 
insult ; to revile; to ridicule (Rowe). 2. To 
exprobrate; to mention with upbraiding (Shak- 
speare).. ' ae 

Taunt. s. (from the verb.) Insult; sco; — 
reproach ; ridicule (Prior). 

-TA/UNTER. s. (from taunt.) . 
taunts, reproaches, or insults. 
_TA/UNTINGLY. ad.. (from. taunting.) 
With insult; scoffingly ; with contumely and 
exprobration (Shakspeare). 


TAUNTON, a borough in Somersetshire, - 


One whe 


governed by a mayor, with a market on Wed- 


nesday and Saturday. It is situate in an ex- 
tensive and. fertile valley, called Taunton 
Dean, on the river Tone, which is navigable 
hence to the Parret, It has a large manuface 
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ture of silk, and a considerable one of woollen 
goods, such as serges, duroys, druggets, &c. 
It had once.a strong castle, now in ruins; and 
is a well-built place, with spacious streets and 
two churches. ‘The number of inhabitants in 
180! was 5794. The spring assizes are held 
here. ‘Taunton was the scene of many bloody 
executions, in the reign of James LI. after the 
defeat of the duke of Monmouth, at Sedge- 
moor, near this town. It is 31 miles N.E. of 
Exeter, and 141 W. by S. of London. 
3.17 W. Lat. 50. 59 N. 
TAURI, a people of European Sarmatia, 
who inhabited Taurica Chersonesus. ‘They 
sacrificed all strangers to Diana, 
TAURICA CHERSONESUS, © a_ large 
eninsula of Europe, at the south west of the 
Palus Meotis, fow called the Crimea. The 
inhabitants, called Tauri, were a savage and 
uncivilized nation. See Taurt. 
'Taurica, a sirname of Diana, because she 
was worshipped by the inhabitants of Taurica 
Chersonesus. 
TAURICO’/RNOUS. a. (taurus and cornu, 
Lat.) Having horns like a bull (Brown). 
TAURIS, or Tasris, a city of Persia, 
capital of Aderbeitzan, and formerly the capi- 
tal of Persia. It is of an itregalar figure, and 
has neither walls nor fortifications. ‘The river 
Spingtcha flows through it, and the Agi passes 
on the N. side of the city. Here are many 
magnificent structures. The bazars, from their 
Jargeness, the beautiful domes with which they 
are covered, and the merchandise with which 
they are filled, make as fine an appearance as 
any in Asia. There are 300 caravansaries, 
which are so spacious that 300 persons may 
lodge in each ; -and the mosques and baths-are 
equal to the grandeur of the other buildings. 
Tauris has a prodigious trade in cotton, cloth, 
silks, gold and silver brocades, fine turbans, 
and shagreen leather. In 1724, it was terribly’ 
shaken by an earthquake, and nearly 100,000 
persons perished. Soon alter this calamity 
the Turks laid siege to it, and they were drove 
away with great loss; but they took it the 
next year after a bloody contest, in which the 
Persians Jost 30,000 men, and the Turks 
20,000. It is seated tn a fertile plain, at the 
foot of a mountain, 95 miles S.F. of Naksivan, 
and 320 N.W. of Ispahan. Lon. 48. 0 E. 
Lat. 38. 28 N. 

-TAUROMINIUM, a town of Sicily, be- 
tween Messana and Catana, built by the Zan- 
cleans, Sicilians, and Hybleans, in the age of 
Dionysius, the tyrant of Syracuse. The hills 
in the neighbourhood were famous for the fine 
grapes which they produced. 

TAURUS, the largest mountain of Asia as 
toextent. Itextends as faras the most eastern 
extremities of Asia, branches in several parts, 
and runs far in the north. Mount Taurus 
was known by several names, particularly in 
different countries. It was called ‘Taurus 
Amanus, from the bay of Issus as far as the 
Euphrates; Antitaurus from the western boun- 
daries of Cilicia up to Armenia; Caucasus 

_ between the Hyrcanian and Euxine sea, &c. 


Lon. © 
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The word Taurus was more properly confined 
to the mountains that separate Phrygia end 
Pamphylia from Cilicia. The several passes 
in it were called Pyle, and hence~ fre- 
quent mention is made in ancient authors of 
the Armenian Pyle, Ciciliaw Pyle, &e. 

Taurus, the bull, in zoology. See Bos. 

TAURUs, invastronomy, the bull; one of 
the twelve signs of the zodiac, and the second 
in order. 

The stars ig the constellation ‘Taurus, in 
Ptolemy’s catalogue, are 44; in Tychio’s cata- 
logue 43; in Hevelius’s catalogue 51; ‘in the 
Britannic catalogue i141. Of which, however, 


‘ not one is of the first magnitude. 


TAUTOLO‘’GICAL. a. (from tautology.) 
Repeating the same thing. 

TAUTO'LOGIST. s. (from tautology.) 
One who repeats tediously. 

TAUTO'ILOGY, s. (cavloroyia.) Repetition 
of the same words, or of the same sense in dif- 
ferent words (Addison). 

To TAW. v. a. (touwen, Dutch ; capiap, 
Saxon.) To dress white leather, commonly 
called alum leather, in contradistinction from 
tan leather, that which is dressed with bark. 

Taw. s. A marble to play with (Swift). « 

TA’WDRINESS. s. Tinsel finery ; finery... 
ostentatious without elegance (Clarissa). 

TA'WDRY. a. Meanly showy; splendid 
without cost; fine without grace; showy 
without elegance (dddison). oer 

Ta’wor'y. s. Aslightornament ( Drayton). 

TA/WER. s. (from faw.) A dresser of white 
leather. y 

TAW'NG, the art of dressing skins in 
white, so as to be fit for divers manufactures, 
particularly gloves, &c. All skins may be 
tawed ; but those chiefly used for this purpose 
are lambs, sheep, kids, and goat skins. See 
LEATHER. 

TA/WNY. a. (tune, tanné, Fr.) Yellow, 
like things tanned (Peacham). — 

TAX. s. 1. An impost ; a tribute imposed ; 
an excise; a tallage (Arbuthnot). 2%. (¢axo, 
Lat.) Charge; censure (Clarendon). ; 

To Tax. v. a. (taxer, Fr. from the noun.) 
1. To load with imposts (Azngs). 2. To 
charge; 10 censure; to accuse (Raleigh). 

Tax. (tava, from the Greek ¢auZic, 1. e- 
ordo, tributum.) A tribute or imposition laid 
upon the subject for the support of government. 
See Revenue. It is the ancient indisputable 
privilege and right of the House of Commons, 
that all grants of subsidies or parliamentary 
aids do begin in their house, and are first be- 
stowed by them; although their grants are not 
effectual to all intents and purposes until they 
have the assent of the other two branches of 
the legislature. See Commons. The general 
reason given for this exclusive privilege of the 


_ House of Commons is, that the supplies are 


raised upon the body of the people, and there- 
fore it is proper that they alone should have the 
right of taxing themselves, This.reason would 
be unanswerable, if the Commons taxed none 
but themselves: but it is notorious, that a very 
large share of property is in the possession of 
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the House of Lords; that this property is 
equally taxable, and taxed, as the property of 
the Commons: and therefore the Commons, 
not being the sole persons taxed, this cannot 
be the reason of their having the sole right of 
raising and modelling the supply. The true 
reason, arising from the spirit of our constitu- 
tion, seems to be this. The Lords being a per- 
manent hereditary body, created at pleasure by 
the king, are supposed more liable to be influ- 
enced by the crown, and when once influenced 
to continue so, than the Commons, who are 
a temporary elective body, freely nominated by 
the people. It would therefore be extremely 
dangerous to give the Lords any power of fram- 
ing new taxes for the subject; it is sufficient 
that they have a power of rejecting, if they 
think the Commons too lavish or improvident 
in their grants. But so reasonably jealous are 
the Commons of this valuable privilege, that 
herein they will not suffer the other house to 
exert any power but that of rejecting. They 
will not permit the least alteration or amend- 
ment to be made by the Lords to the mode of 
taxing the people by a money-bill: under 
which. appellation are included all bills by 
which money is directed to be raised upon the 
subject, for any purpose or in any shape what- 
soever; either for the exigencies of govern- 
ment, and collected from the kingdom in ge- 
neral, as the Jand-tax ; or for private benefit, 
and collected in any particular district, as by 


turnpikes, parish-rates, and the like. Yet sir 
Matthew Hale mentions one case, founded on 


the practice of parliament in the reign of 
Henry VJ. wherein he thinks the Lords may 
alter a money-bill: and that is, if the Com- 


mons grant a tax, as that of tonnage and_ 


poundage, for four years; and the Lords aiter it 
to a less time, as for two years: here, he says, 
the bill need not be sent back to the Commons 
for their concurrence, but may receive the 
royal assent without farther ceremony; for the 
alteration of the Lords is consistent with the 
grant of the Commons. But such an experi- 
ment will hardly be repeated by the Lords, 
under the present improved idea of the privi- 
lege of the House of Commons; and, in an 
case where a money-bill is remanded to the 
Commons, all amendments in the mode of 
taxation are sure to be rejected. 

The Commons, when they have voted a 
supply to his majesty, and settled the quantum 
of that supply, usually resolve Hiecaelre: into 
what is called a committee of ways and means, 
to consider the ways and means of raising the 
supply so voted. And in ‘this committee 
every member (though it is looked upon as the 
peculiar province of the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer) may propose such schemes of taxation 
as he thinks will be least detrimental to the 
public. The resolutions of this committee 
(when approved by a vote of the house) are in 
general esteemed to be (as it were) final and 
conclusive. 

The following was the net "produce of the 
taxes in the year ending the 5th of January 
1808, of all the permanent taxes existing before 


e 
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1803, and of the taxes imposed in ‘each year 
since. 


ya Ses othe 
Customs - - - .3,153,495 1 7 
Excise - Bt - 14,367,912 0 O 
Stamps - - = 8,055,781 9g 5 
Incidents - °,' = 5,932,380, LO 
Duties imposed in 1803 - 310,053 10 3 
Ditto -—— 1804 - 1,093,582: 3 4 
Ditto -—— 1805 - 1,154,015 5 2 
Ditto —-—'1806 -  823,204..7..9 . 
Duties on sugar, malt, , 
tobacco = - - - 4,361,326 8 Of 
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£34,251,816 7.2 
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See Dest, Exrenpiture, Funps, Reve- 
nuE, &c. 

TA/XABLE. a. That may be taxed, 

TA/XATION. s. (¢axation, French.) 1. 
The act of loading with taxes; impost; tax 
(Sidney), 2. Accusation; scandal (Shak- 
speare). ie 

TA‘XER. s. (from ¢ax.) He who taxes (Ba- 
con). 

TAXIS. An operation, by which those 
parts which have quitted their natural situation 
are replaced by the hand without the assisiance 
of instruments, as in reducing hernias, &c. 

TAXUS. Yew-tree. In botany, a genus 
of the class dicecia, order monadelphia. Male: 
calyxless; corojless; stamens numerous; an- 
thers peltate, eight-cleft. Female: calyx cup- 
shaped, entire; styleless; seed one, imbedded 
in the berried calyx. Five species, of which 
the only one cultivated is taxus baecata, a 


native of Europe, and found wild in our own 


country. Leaves linear, approximate, male 
receptacles nearly globular. It is easily propa-: 
gated by sowing the berries in autumn, as soon 
as they are ripe, upon a shady bed of fresh, 
undunged soil, covering them over about half 
an inch thick with the same earth. In the 
spring the bed should be carefully cleared from. 
weeds, and if the season proves dry, it should 
be now and then refreshed with water. When 
the plants are come up they should be kept 
constantly clear from weeds; and when they 


have remained two years upon this bed, they, 


should be transplanted about the beginning of 
October into beds of fresh undunged soil, 
about four or fiveffeet wide, and planted in rows 
about one foot asunder, and six inches distance: 
from each other in the rows; the surface of 


the ground about their roots should be covered 


with some mulch; they should be watered in. 
dry weather, and kept clear from weeds in sum- 
mer, trimming them according to the purpose. 
for which they are designed. In these beds 
let them remain two or three years, according 


to their growth; then they should be removed. 
in autumn into a nursery, and planted in rows, 
at three feet distance, and eighteen inches,. 


asunder in the rows. In the summer season. 


they should still continue to be trimmed, ac- 


cording to the eosin for which they are in= 
tended ; and after they have continued here: 
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two ot three years, they may be transplanted 
to the places in which they are designed to 
remain. In gardens, this tree, being an ever- 
green, is used to form hedges for the defence 
of exotic plants, than which there is no tree 
more proper, and may be rendered better than 
_ any other fence whatever. This tree is so 
_tonsile that it may be easily reduced to any 
shape, and was hence, in former times, cut 
into the most grotesque and ludicrous figures by 
way of what was supposed to be ornament. 
The trunk often grows to a very large size. 
Mr. Pennant takes notice ofa very remarkable 
decayed one in Fortingal church-yard, which 
measured fifty-six and a half feet in circum. 
ference, 

TAY, a river of Scotland, which rises in 
the west side of the county of Perth, and- runs 
into the German sea below Perth, forming a 
large bay'at its mouth, called the Frith of Tay. 

‘TAYLOR (Dr. Jeremy), a pious, eloquent, 
and learned prelate, was the son of a barber at 
Cainbridge. He received his academical edu- 
cation at Caius-college, in that university, and 
on entering into orders he for some time sup- 

lied the divinity lecturer’s place in St. Paul’s 
cathedral, which brought him acquainted with 
archbishop Laud, who was so pleased with his 
parts, as to get him elected fellow of All-souls 
college, Oxford. He also became a chaplain 
tothe archbishop, who bestowed on him the 
rectory of Uppingham, in Rutlandshire. In 
1642 he was created D. D. Upon the decline 
of the royal cause, he retired into Wales, and 
kept a school. While ‘in that situation, he 


wrote many books; among others A Discourse: 


on the Liberty of Prophesying, shewing the 
unreasonableness of prescribing to other men’s 
faith, and the iniquity of persecuting different 
opinions. He afterwards accompanied ‘lord 
Conway to Ireland, where he wrote his Ductor 
dubitantium, Upon the restoration he return- 
ed to England, and in 1662 was appointed 
bishop of Down and Connor. He was nomi- 
nated a privy counsellor, and the university of 
Dublin recommended him for their vice-chan- 
cellor.. He died at Lisnegarvy, in 1667. . His 
works are very numerous, and have lately been 
republished in a complete edition. The most 
esteemed are his Holy Living and Holy Dying, 
of the’ latter of which the three or four pages 
at the commencement furnish a richer oie 
of fancy and eloquence than an equal portion 


at the beginning of any work, either in prose. 


or een: with which we are acquainted. 

- Dr. Rush, the preacher of his funeral ser- 
mon, says, ‘‘ Bishop Taylor had the eloquence 
of an erator; the acuteness of a s¢choolman, the 
profundity of a philosopher, the fancy of a poet, 
the piety of a saint: and so much learning, 
that were it parcelléd out into equal portions 
among the clergy of his diocese, it would make 
them al} respectable for their knowledge.” 

_ The Edinburgh. Reviewers, whose delight 
In his taste and fancy overcame their aversion 
to his’ religious sentiments, say, ‘‘ We will ven- 
ture to assert there is in any one of the prose 
~ folios of Jeremy Taylor more fine fancy. and 
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original imagery—more brilliant conceptions 
and glowing expressions—more new figures, 
and new applications of old figures—more, in 
short, of the body and the soul of poetry, than: 
in all the odes and the epies which have since 
been produced in Europe.” Kdin. Rev. No. 
36. 

We doubt not that many of our readers will 
peruse with much interest the following ex- 
tract from the Thoresby MSS. being a letter 
fron: the bishop to one of his friends. 


DEARE SIR, 


IT know you will either excuse, or acquit, 
or at least pardon mee, that I have so long 
seemingly neglected to make a returne to. your 
so kind and friendly letter, when J shall tell 
you that I have passed thorough a great cloud, 
which hath wetted mee deeper than the skin. 
It pleased God to send the small poxe and 
feaversamony my children; and I have, since 
L received yr last, buiried two sweet, hopeful 
boys, and have now but one sonne left, whom 
I intend (if it pleases God) to bring up. to 
London before Laster, and then I hope to 
waite upon you, and by your swect conversa- 
tion, aud other divertisements, if not to alle- 
viate my sorrowes, yet at least to entertaine 
myselfe, and keepe mee from too intense and 

ctual thinkings of my trouble.—Dear S° will, 
you doe so much for mee as to beg my pardon 
of Mr. Phurland that I have yet made no 
returne to him for his so friendly letter and. 
expressions. Sc you see there is too much 
matter to make excuse; my sorrow will at 
least render me an object of every good man’s 
pity and commiseration : but for myselfe I bless 
God I have observed and felt.so much mere 
in this angry dispensation of God’s, that I am 
almost transported, I am sure highly pleased, 
with thinking how infinitely sweet his mer- 
cies are, when his judgments are so gracious. 
—Sr there are many particulars in your letter 
10 which I would faine have answered; but. 
still my little sadness intervenes and will yet 
suffer me to write nothing else: but that I hee 
your prayers, and that you will still owne me 
to be, 

Dear and Honoured S', 
Your very affectionate freind, 

; and hearty servant, 

Feb. 22, 1657. Jer. TAYLOR. 


Taytor (John), commonly called the 
water-poet, was born in Gloucestershire, about 
1580. He describes the compass of his learn- 
ing in the following lines: 


«« T must confess: 1 do want eloquence, 
And never scarce did learn my accidence ; 
For having got from possum to posset, 
I there was gravell’d, could no further get.” 
He was denominated the water-poet from hav- 
ing been put apprentice to a waterman. He 
found time, however, to write eighty books, 
several of which created great diversion at the 
time, and were thought worthy of being col- 
lected into a folio volume. In 1642 he went 
to Oxford, where he kept a victualling house, 
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and assisted the king’s service by his facetious 
songs and ballads. When Oxford surrender- 
ed, he went to London, and kept a public 
house in Phoenix alley, Long Acre, which he 
called the mourning crown. The sign dis- 
pleased the government, and instead of it he 
hung up his own effigy with these lines under: 


There’s many a head stands for a sign, 
Then, gentle reader, why not mine? 


He died in 1654, aged 74, | 
Taytor (John), a learned dissenting mi- 
nister, was born neat Lancaster. He was 
pastor of a congregation at Norwich, many 
years, and removed from thence to Warrington, 
where he® superintended the academy. He 
died in 1761. His greatest work was an He- 
brew and English Concordance, in 2 vols. 
folio ; besides which he published several pieces 
in divinity. ; | 
© Tayior (John), an able critic, was the son 
of a barber at Shrewsbury, and born there in 
1703. He received his education at the gram- 
mar school of Shrewsbury, and then went to 
St. John’s college, Cambridge, where be be- 
came fellow. In 1732 he was appointed libra- 
rian, and afterwards registrer of the university. 
The same year appeared his Lysias, which is 
now very scarce. He also published a capital 
edition of Demosthenes, and a work of his 
own, entitled Elements of Civil Law, which 
was attacked by Warburton. He was for some 
time a member of. Doctor’s Commons, but 
afterwards thought proper to enter into orders, 
and obtained a residentiaryship of St. Paul's, 
and the archdeaconry of Buckingham. He 
died in 1766. ; 

Taytor (Dr. Brook), was born at Ed- 
monton, August 18th, 1685. He was the son 
of John Taylor, esq. of Bifron’s-house in 
Kent, by Olivia, daughter of sir Nicholas 
Tempest, of Durham, baronet. His grandfa- 
ther, Nathaniel Taylor, was one of those pu- 
ritans whom ‘“‘ Cromwell thought fit to elect 
by a letter, dated June 14, 1653, to represent 
the county of Bedford in parliament.” The 
character of his father partook in no small de- 
gree of the austerity that had been transmitted 
to him in the line of his ancestors, and by the 
spirit of the times in which they lived; and to 
this cause may be ascribed the disaffection 
which sometimes subsisted between the father 
and even such a son as is the subject of this 
article. In music he possessed uncommon ac- 
complishment, and equally excelled in drawing 


and painting, of which some specimens are _ 


still preserved, that require not those allow- 
ances for error or imperfection with which we 
scan the performances of even the superior 
dilettanti :—they will bear the test of scrutiny 
and criticism from artists themselves, and those 
of the first genius and professional abilities. 
His classical education was conducted at home 
under a: private tutor; and his proficiency in 
the ordinary branches of the languages and the 
mathematics was so great, that he was deemed 
qualified for the university at the early age of 
fifteen. ; 


He was entered a fellow corimoner of St° 
John’s college, Cambridge, in 1701 5 a period 
when. mathematics engaged more particularly 
the attention of the university. In 1708 he 
wrote his treatise On the Centre of Oscillation, 
which was not published in the Philosophical 
Transactions till some years afterwards. In 
1709 he took his degree of bachelor of laws. 
In 1712 he was chosen a fellow of the Royal 
Society. During the interval between these 
two periods, he corresponded with professor 
Keil on several of the most abstruse subjects of 
mathematical disquisition. Sir William Young 
informs us, that he has in his possession a let- 
ter, dated in 1712, addressed to Mr. Machin, 
which contains at length a solution of Kepler’s 
problem, and marking the use to be derived 
from that solution. In this year he presented 
to the Royal Society three different papers : one, 
On the Ascent of Water, between two Glass 


Planes; a second, On the Centre of Oscilla-_ 


tion; anda third, Oa the Motion of a stretched 
String. It appears from his correspondence 
with Keil that in 1713 he presented a paper on 


his favourite subject of music: but this is not- 


preserved in the ‘Transactions. 

His distinguished proficiency in those 
branches of science which engaged the parti- 
cular attention of the Royal Society at this pe- 
riod, and which embroiled them in contests 
with foreign academies, recommended him to 
the notice of its most illustrious members; and 
in 1714 he was elected to the office of secretary- 
In this year he took at Cambridge his degree 
of doctor of laws; and at this time he trans- 
mitted, ina letter to sir Hans Sloane, an Ac- 
count of some curious Experiments relative to 
Magnetism; which, however, was not deliver- 
ed to the society till many years afierward, 
when it was printed in the Transactions. His: 
application to those studies teo.which his genius 
inclined was indefatigable: for we find that. in 
1715 he published in Latin his Methodus In-. 
crementorum; algo a curious essay preserved 
in the Philosophical Transactions, entitled, 
An Account of an Experiment for the Disco-. 


very of the Laws of Magnetic Attraction ;.like-) 


wise a treatise well known’to the mathema- 


ticians, and highly valued by the best judges, 
On the Principles of Linear Perspective.. In. 


the same year he conducted a controversial cor- 
respondence: with the count Raymond. de 
Montmort, on the Tenets of Malebranche; 


which occasioned his being particularly noticed. . 


in the eulogium pronounced by the French: 
Academy on the decease of that eminent meta- 
physician. & 

The new philosophy of Newton (as it was: 
then called) engaged the attention of mathema- 
ticians and philosophers both at home and 
abroad. At Paris it was in high estimation 5) 
and in consequence of many urgent invitations, 
he determined to visit his friends at Paris in’ 
the’ year 1716. . Besides the mathematicians, 
to whom he had always free access, he was’ 
here introduced to lord Bolingbroke, the count 
de Caylus, and bishop Bossuet.. Among the’ 
ladies who honoured him witha particular 
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tegard, wé may mention the namés of Marcilly 
de Villette, and of Miss Brunton, the beauti- 

ful and accomplished niece of sir Isaac New- 

ton. 

~ Early in 1717 he returned to London, and 
composed three treatises, which were presented 
to the Royal Society, and published in the 30th 
volume of the Transactions. About this time 
his intense application had impaired his health 
to a considerable desree; and he was under 
the necessity of repairing, for relaxation and 
relief, to Aix-la-Chapelle. Having likewise 

a desire of directing his attention to subjects of 

moral and religious speculation, he resigned his 

office of secretary to the Royal Society in 1718, 

After this he applied to subjects ofa very differ- 

ént kind. Among his papers were found de- 

tached parts of a Preatie on the Jewish Sacri- 
ficés, and a dissertation of considerable length 

on the Lawfulness of eating Blood. He did 

not, however, wholly neglect his formef sub- 

jects of study, but’ employed his leisure hours 
in combining science and art ; with this view 
he revised and improved his treatise on Linear 

Perspective. Drawing contiaued to be his 

favourite amusement to his latest hour; and it 

is not improbable, that his valuable life was 

shortened by the sedentary habits which this 

amusement, succeeding in severer studies, 
occasioned. 

__ Toward the end of the year 1720, Dr. Brook 
‘Taylor accepted the invitation of lord Boling- 
broke to spend some time at La Source, a 
country seat near Orleans. In the next year 
he returned to England, and published the last 

aper which appears -with his name in the 

hilosophical sPeavisnetiont’ entitled, An Ex- 

eriment made to ascertain the Proportion of 

xpansion of Liquor in the Thermometer, 
with regard to the Degree of Heat. 

In 1721 the doctor married Miss Bridges, of 
Wallington, in the county of Surrey, a young 
lady of good family, but of small fortune; and 

his marriage* occasioned a rupture with his 
ather, whose consent he had never obtained, 
The’old gentleman, however, found his heart 
relent when he heard of the pregnancy of his 
son’s wife; and gave them to understand that 
he should be thoroughly reconciled to them, 
if the child when it was born should be a son. 
This produced so much solicitude in the breast 

_ of his amiable daughter-in-law, that when, on 
enquiring of the midwife the sex of the child, 
she was told it was a boy, she expired in the 
extacy with which she received the informa- 
tion! This happened in 1725, and his infant 
son ‘died soon after. In 1727, he formed a 
new connection ; and with the full approba- 
tion of his father and family; married Sabetta, 
daughter of John Sawbridge, esa. of Olantigh 
in Kent. In 1729; on the death of his father, he 
succeeded to the family estate of Bifrons. In 
the'following year he lost his wife in child-bed. 
The daughter whose birth occasioned this me- 
Jancholy event survived, and became the mo- 
ther of sir William Young, to whom we ow 
thesé memioirs of his grandfather. 

Between 1721 and 1730, no production ‘by 

VOL. XI. 
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Brook Taylor appears in the Philosophical 
Transactions ; nor did he publish in the course 
of that time any work. His biographer has 
found no traces of his learned labour, except~ 
ing a Treatise of Logarithms, which was com- 
mitted to his friend lord Paisley (afterward 
Abercorn), in order to be prepared for the 
press but which probably was never printed, 

is health was now much impaired; and his 
remaining days were days of increasing imbe~ 
cility and sorrow. The essay entitled Con- 
templatio Philosophica, published by sir Wil- 
liam Young, 1793, appears to have been, writ- 
ten about this time, and probably with a view 
to abstract his mind from painful recollections 
and regret. It was the effort of a strong mind, 
and is a most remarkable example of the close 
logic of the matheniatician applied to meta- 
physics. Having survived his second wife lite 
tle more than a year, Dr. Brook Taylor died 
of a decline in the 46th year of his age, Des 
cember the 29th, 1731, and was buriel in the 
church-yard of St. Ann’s, Soho. “I am- 
spared,” says his biographer, ‘¢ the necessity 
of closing this biographical sketch'with a prolix 
detail of his character: in the best acceptation 
of duties relative to each situation of life in 
which he was engaged, his own writings and 
the writings of those who best knew him, 
prove him to have been ‘the finished Christiang 
gentleman, and scholar.” 

TayLor BIRD. See Moracitta, 

TAYLOR’s THEOREM, in the higher mathes 
matics, is a most elegant and fertile formula, 
given by Dr. Brook Taylor, in cor. 2, prop. 7, 
page 23, of his Method of Increments. It is in 
purport as follows :—If © and x be any two vari~ 
able quantities, the relation of which is given, 
then while x by flowing uniformly is increased by 
#, 2 will be increased by z + ore + Spa + 
&c. in which the values of %, z, &c. are to be 
determined from the given equation. 2 

For the convenience of demonstration the theo 
rem may be thus expressed : 

If z and x be. cotemporaneous values of two 
quantities any how related, and % and # = flux. 


of x, cotemporaneous- increments, of which z is 
uniformly generated; then will . 


2 oo . 
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when this series terminates or converges. 


Demonstration. , ; 

..) be cotemporane- 
Let x, r+ 2, (4+ 2% voces LHE 
2; oy y" th on ae 


Let also a, a’, a’, a”; ke. 
b, b', U, &e. 


ous values of # 
and %, 


be’ differences of the 
respective orders. 


Then, by the theorem for pester 2) 
2 RL einige s Rabid Sabot # ea aah c+ &e, 


where 2 isthe number of ‘successive values from 
xtoxr+ x, or from ztoz +2. Now, if 2 be in 

3 
creased sine:limite, any. assigned number of terms 


BB 


of this quantity. approaches to the same number 
of terms in the series, 


n2b nic ry ee ia! 
_ —— + = &ec. as its limit; 
bee a Eo 


b 


x ; rae ae 
or, because n = —, to its equalz + ——-z + —- 


x 
1-2 + &e. 
limiting ratio of a to z, or the limiting ratio of 
the increments of x and z is the ratio of the 
fluxions of z and #, and it follows therefore that 
when 7 is increased sine limite, the limiting value 


But when m is so increased the 


e 
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of —- = —-. Also, for the same reason —- = 
© & 0 
efie Lb Rails 
—, — = —, &c. Whence the 
a z a % 
lim. val. of —- = —~ = —, because—— = -—— 
x RH ie x x 
Cc b x % 
f—=--—— =-—~, because-—— = = 
x aa? x3 ie! 
Ke, SC. 
rege n(n—1) 
Whence the limiting value of + na + b 
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ge (n ae. c + &c. when n is increased 


z 
+ —— ++ &c.. And be- 
1:2 
cause when the former series terminates its value 
iss + 2; and when it converges its limit is also 


% 
sine limite 18 % + T 
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when the series terminates or converges. When 
it does not converge nothing can be asserted of it, 
because we cannot reason concerning a limit which 
does not exist. : 

The above demonstration is by Dr. Brinkley. 
Other demonstrations may be:seen at p. 25. Calcut 
Differentiat, &c.’ par Lacroix, and a synthetical 
one in the works of Frisi. 

Taylor’s theorem may be more generally ex- 
pressed : for if x be a quantity composed of two or 
more independent quantities 2, y, », &c. then 
while x, y, v, &c. by flowing uniformly, become 


2+ %: thereforez +2= 


w+ a, y+ ¥, 0+ v, &e. % will become % + 


+. Ss 


Lele 
For the use of this theorem in finding -fluxions 
per salium, in approximating to the roots of equa- 
tions, &c. see an ingenious paper by Dr. Brinkley 
in the seventh volume of the Transaction of the 
Irish Academy. And for an explanation of the 
cases in which the theorem is defective, and for 


the determination of its limits, see Francceur, 


Mathematiques Pures, tom. ii, p. 243-——254. 


TEA, and Tea-Tree. See THEA. 

As the tea-tree grows principally between 
the 30th and 40th degrees of latitude, it might 
be easily raised in. Europe: indeed, from the 
success with which plantations of this shrub 
have lately been established by.a society of 
nuns in Franconia, near Wirzburg, there is 
great reason to believe that it would also pros- 
per in the southern counties of Britain, if pro- 
per attention were paid, tll it became habi- 
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tuated: to our climate. There are, besides, 
many indigenous vegetables that may. he advans, 
tageously substituted; such are sage, balin, 
peppermint, and similar spicy plants ; the 
flowers of the sweet woodroof; those of the 
burnet, or pimpernel rose; the leaves of peach 
and almond-trees ; the young and tender leaves . 
of bilberry, and ‘common raspberry; and, 
lastly, the blossoms of the black-thorn, or sloe~ 
tree, most of which, when carefully gathered, 
and dried in the shade (especially if they be 
managed like Indian tea-leaves), can with 
difficulty be distinguished from the foreign Leas,. 
and are at the same time of superior flavour and 
salubrity. , ; 

Teas are divided, in Britain, into three kinds 
of green, and five of Bohea. The former class, 
includes, 1. Imperial, or bloom tea, having a . 
large leaf, a faint smell, and being of a light- 
green colour: 2. Hyson, which has small 
curled. leaves, of a green shade, inclining to. , 
blue: and 3. Singlo tea, thus termed from the 
place where it is cultivated.—The Boheas come. 
prehend : 1. Souchong, which, on infusion, 
imparts a yellowish-green colour. 2. Camho, 
a fine tea, emitting a fragrant violet smell, and. 
yielding a pale shade : it receives its name from 
the province where it is reared. 3. Pekoe tea, 
is known by the small white flowers that are, 
mixed with it. 4..Congo, has a larger leaf, 
than the preceding variety, and yields a deeper. 
tint to water: and 5. Common Bohea, the 
leaves of which are of an uniform green colour. 
There are, besides, other kinds of tea, sold 
under the names of gunpowder-tea, &c. which 
differ from the preceding only in the minute- 
ness of their leaves, and being dried with addi- 
tional care. tg 

Much has been said and written on the 
medicinal properties of tea: in its natural » 
state, it is doubtless a narcotic, or stupefying 
plants on which account, even the Chinese 
refrain from its use, till it has been divested of 
this property-by the processes above described. 
If, however, good tea be drunk .in moderate 
quantities, with sufficient milk and sugar, it: 
invigorates the system, and produces a tempo- 
rary exhilaration ; but, when taken too copi-. 
ously, it is apt to occasion weakness, tremor, 
palsies, and various other symptoms, similar to 
those arising from narcotic plants; while it. 
doubtless contributes to aggravate the hysteric 
and hypochondriacal complaints, which now 
very generally: prevail in both-sexes. This - 
drug has, farther, been supposed to. possess .— 
considerable diuretic. and sudorific virtues 5. - 
which, however, depend more on the quantity. 
of warm water employed as a vehicle than the 
quality of the tea itself. Lastly, as infusions 
of these leaves are. the safest refreshment after 
undergoing great bodily fatigue, or mental ex- 
ertion, they afford an agreeable beverage to. 
those who are exposed to cold weather ; :at,the: 
same time tending to support and promote that’ ” 
perspiration which is otherwise liable to be 
impeded. . bre al vty We wane 

Tea (Buckthorn), in botany. See RHamMs 
NUS. - 7 ‘ sie este 
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‘Tea (New Jersey), in botany. See Chan 6- 
‘Ervsst ape 7 5 SS Al 

‘Tea (New Zealand), in botany. See Par- 
LADELPHUS. 

Trea (Oswego), in 
DA. , 

Tea (West Indian), in botany. See Siva. 

Yo TEACH. v. a. pret. and part. pass. 
taught, sometimes teached, which is now ob- 
solete. (zxecan, Saxon.) 1, To Instruct ; to 
inform (Milton). 2. To deliver any doctrine 
or art, or words to be learned (Milton). 3. 
To show; to exhibit so as to impress npon 
the mind (South). 4. To tell; to give intel- 
ligence (Tusser). . 

To Teacu. v. n. To. perform the office of 
an‘ instructor (Shakspeare). 

TEACH ABLE. a. (from teach.) Docile ; 
susceptive of instruction ( JVatts). f 

‘TE'ACHABLENESS. s. Docility ; willing- 
hess to learn; capacity to learn. bets 
’ TE’ACHER. s. (from teach.) 1. One who 
teaches ; an instructor; a preceptor (Hooker, 
Blackmore). 2. A preacher ;\one who is to 
deliver doctrine to the people (South). 

TEAD, or Tepe. s.(teda, Latin.) A torch ; 
a flambeau: not in use (Spenser). 

TEAGUE. s: A name of contempt, used for 
an Irishman. - , 

TEAK TREE, the oak of the Eastern 
world; a-most:valuable timber-tree, indigenous 
to Pegu, Hindustan, Malaga, and most of the 
oriental countries ; and, like the oak in Europe, 
employed very generally for ship-building and 
all inland purposes when a strong and durable 
wood is required. From the excellent proper- 
ties of this timber and the peculiar soil and cli- 
mate which it demands, the patriotic Society of 
Aris, Commerce, and Manufactures have lately 
expressed their opinion that it may be success- 
fully cultivated in our West lndian and African 
settlements, and have consequently ~ recom- 
mended a trial to this effect. . 

The best aceount of the teak tree that we 
have yet met with is the following of Dr, 
Roxburgh of Calcutta, whose botanical activity 
is well known to every one. We extract it 
from the Transactions of the Society of Arts, 
or i* 

«<The timber of the teak tree is in India 
what oak is in England: it is, however, unne- 
cessary to enlarge on their comparative value, 
because oak will not grow in India. Our 
attention ought therefore to be confined to 
teak alone, not only as being by far the best 
wood we yet know of in this country for ship- 
building, but also for the house-carpenter, and 
almost every other work where strong, dura- 
ble, easily-wrought, light wood is _réquired. 
The advantages to be derived from the cultiva- 
tion of so valuable a tree, where nature has not 
bestowed 4t, niust, therefore, be obvious fo every 
one; particularly in Bengal, where it grows 
well, and the demand is so great. ‘The teak 
tree is a native of Pegu. » : 
*.** Government, sensible of what is here 
stated, have long given every possible encou- 
‘Fazement for dn exfensiyé propagation, But 


botany. See Mowar- 
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to rénder it still more general, the native land-. 
holders must be made sensible of the advantage; 
they may expect to derive from large plantas 
tions thereof. _ | . 

“ The growth of the tree is rapid, and at all 
ages the wood (from various experiments) 
appears ‘excellent. Some trees in the Ho- 
nourable Company’s Botanie Garden, brought 
from the Rajahmundry Circar in 1787, were, 
in 1804, from three to upwards of four fect in 
girth, at three anda half feet above ground, 
and high in proportion. These plants were 
about twelve months old when sent from the 
coast, so that their present age is about seven. 
teen years. A tree promising so much advan. - 
tage in so short a space, compared to what the 
oak requires in England to become serviceable 
in the marine yard, makes it highly worthy of 
every aiterition and encouragement. A few 
observations on rearing the plants from the 
seed seem necessary, as I have often known 
seeds from the same tree succeed with one pers 
son, and totally fail with another. 

«« The nut in which the seeds are lodged ig 
exceeding hard, contains four cells, and in 
each is lodged a single small seed, It has been 
ascertained, that they perfectly retain’ their 
vegetating power in the growth, even as far ag 
eighteen months; however, it is advisable to. 
sow them about the beginning of the first’. 
periodical rains, or north-westers, after they 
are taken ripe from the tree in October, Tf 
sown. about this period, or rather before than 
after, in well-shaded beds, about an inch 
astinder, and covered with about a quarter of 
an inch of earth, with a little rotten straw or 
grass spread over the earth, to keep the beds in 
an uniform state of humidity, by gentle water~ 
ings, should the weather prove dry; most of 
the nuts will be found to produce from one to 
four plants, in from four to eight weeks, 
However, it sometimes happens, that maby 
will remain in the ground until the commence-~ 
mént of the second rains, nay even of the 
third; however, this is rate, yet it will be. 
advisable to sow the seed on a spot that can 
be spared, at least until the rains of the second 
season are well advanced ; by not attending to 
this circumstance, many have thought the seed. 
bad, consequently caused the ground to be dug 
up for other purposes. * was. 

“<The plants, when they first make their ap- 
pearance, are very small, scatcé so large as a 
cabbage plant when it first springs from the 
earth ; their growth'is, however, rapid. When 
they are about oné-or two inches high, they’ 
ought to be transplanted into other beds, at 
the distance of about six inches from each 
other, there to remain until the beginning of 
the next year’s rains, when they are to‘be 
planted out to where they are to remain, or 
they may, when from two to four inches high, 
be planted out at once to where they are to 
grow ; and it is not perfectly clear but by so 
doing they succeed better; as in taking up 
plants of any considerable size, say from one 
to two or more feet high, the roots are very 
apt to be injured, ee ye Sap rout,’ 
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which retards their growth much, nay often 
kills them.. . 

“«* About Calcutta they thrive luxuriantly in 
most places where they have been tried, and 
any tolerable degree of care taken of them; so 
that the only observations which seem neces- 
sary to be made on this head, are to avoid sow- 
ing the seed, or planting in such places as are 
low, or subject to be inundated ; to keep them 
elear from weeds, and sparingly watered dur- 
ing dry weather, for the first year only. Ina 
good soil, not much overrun with that coarse, 
white-lowered grass, called by the natives 
woola (saccharum), they will scarce require 
any care whatever afier the first six months, 
from, the time of being planted out where they 
are to stand.. They will then be about eighteen 
months old, supposing them to have been 
transplanted twice, and in that time they will, 
in general, be from five to ten feet high, ac- 
cording as the soil is favourable, and out of all 
danger, except from north-westers. 

“ «© With respect to the distance at which 
plants ought to stand in plantations, every 
éne's judgment can direct. The oak requires a 
great space, as the crooked parts thereof are the 
most valuable, and required for the knees and 
other curved timber in ship-brilding; but 
teak is naturally a_ straight-grained tree, and 


enly used in Bengal, or at least in general, for, . 


the straight work, sissoo being commonly em- 
ployed for knees and other crooked timber; 
rence it may be concluded, that the straighter 
the teak trees grow, the more eligible for every, 
purpose for which this timber is generally em- 
ployed in Bengal. They do not, therefore, 
require to be planted at'a great distance, sup- 
pose from six to ten feet, in quincunx order; 
by being so: close they grow straighter, and 
proteet one another while young, which is, 
particularly wanted where violent gusts of wind, 
such as our north-westers, prevail. When the 
trees grow up, they can be thinned out to ad- 
vantage, as the timber of the young trees 
will answer for a variety of uses. The seed of 
this tree we have now in such abundanceas to 
vender a few hundred plants, in, the hundred, 
biggahs, of little or no. importance; and if the 
ground on which they are planted is not of the. 
best sort, the more necessity there is for plant- 
ing close. ~ AN 
<« Suppose the trees planted in quincunx 
erder, eight feet asunder, a Bengal biggah 


(which F believe is generally reckoned a square 
of one hundred and twenty feet) will hold 


about three hundred and ten trees. 
«© It will be necessary, during the first ten 
years, to cut down about half of them, say one 


hundred and seventy, to give the rest more 


room ; they are worth one rupee each. 
~ £¢ Again, at from ten to twenty years, reckon 


half (eighty-five), of the remaining one hun- 


‘dred and seventy to be cut down, to make still 


more room for the rest, they will, be worth 


four rupees each. 

_ « And again, at from twenty to twenty-five 
years, it may be necessary to thin them still 
more; say to another half, ‘(or one-eighth of 
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the. original number) which will be wortlr 
eight rupees each. The remaining forty-two 


trees, when full grown, may in thirty years - 


be expected to have, on an average, shafts or 
trunks thirty feet long, and at least four feet 
in circumference, which gives, according to 
the bases of timber merchants” measurement, 
a girth or square of twelve inches, The di- 
mensions of such a piece of timber will there- 
fore be, thirty square feet, or three-quarters of 
a ton, which, at one rupee (or about two 
shillings. and sixpence sterling) per square 
foot, the average price of Pegu teak in this 
place (Calcutta). for some time past, wilf 
amount to thirty rupees per tree. Nor is it 
likely that the price of this indispensable com- 
modity will fall; our growing trade, and con- 
sequent increase of shipping, gives reason to 
think it will rather rise in price, Let us, 
however, be on the safe side, and say that 
each of the lastementioned forty-two trees will 
be worth only twenty rupees,each. 

«¢ From the above statement, the value of a 
biggah of land, planted with teal, trees, will 
produce, during thirty. years, as follows: 


ie ae Rupees. 
In the first ten years 170 arecut, and 

reckoned to. be worth one. rupee 

each, is a - - - - 176 
In the next ten years 85 more are cut, 

and worth four rupees each, is - 340 
‘In the next following five years 43 

more are cut, and worth eight rupees 

each, is - - - - 344 
At the end of thirty years, the remain- 

ing 42 trees are reckoned worth 20 

rupees each, is = - 2 eb 840 
Total produce at the end of thirty years 1694 


<¢ Independent of the branches, many~-of 
the largest of which will be fit for knees, and 
other crooked timbers, of small dimensions, 
consequently of considerable value. a) 
«© From the above sum of 1694 rupees is to 
be deducted the rent of land for the before- 
stated time, ‘together with the expence of 
planting, hedging, and taking care of the 
young plants during the first few years; after 
that they will require. little or no eare. | 
Rupees.. 
The former let us suppose to be three — 
rupees the biggah, which is certainly 
an high rent, and will amount, in. 
thirty years, to - - = = 
Charges of planting and hedging, say 
Wages of one man, per biggah, which 
is fully sufficient, for the first five 
years, at 36.rupees yearly = - - 
For the next twenty-five years, allow 
- one man to three biggahs, is for one 
biggah twelve rupees, or for twenty- 
Uae oo ae eat, PIB 


90 
20 


180; 


Total charges of one biggah for thirty-, 
five years, - = + ~ 
Deducted from_rupees 1694, leaves a. 
clear profitof -, + « -« 
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‘* Potatoes, leguininous, and culinary plants, 
meliorating crops, may, with advantage to the 
plantation, be reared’ in constant succession, 
on the same ground, during the first two or 
three years, or until the tops of the trees are 
too large to admit of their growth. The pro- 
duce thereof will help to defray the expence 
of labouring the ground during that period; 
afterwards, as already observed, little more will 
be required than keeping up a fence round the 
P antation, to keep cattle and idle people from 

urting the trees, till they are so large as to be 
out of all danger.” “ 

TEAL, in ornithology. See ANAs. 

TEAM. s. (zyme, Saxon, a yoke.) 1. A 
number of horses or oxen drawing at once the 
same carriage (Roscommon). 2. Any number 
passing in a line (Dryden). 

TEAR. (lachryma.) The limpid fluid secret- 
ed by the lachrymal glands,.and flowing on 
the surface of the eye. 

The organ which secretes this liquid is form- 
ed by the lachrymal glands, one of which is 
situated in the external canthus of each orbit, 
‘and emits six or seven excretory ducts, which 
Open on the internal surface of the upper eyelid 
above its tarsus, and pour forth the tears. “The 
tears have mixed with them an arterious roscid 
vapour, which exhale’ from the internal sur- 
face of the eyelids, and external of the tunica 
conjunctiva, inte the eye. Perhaps the aque- 
ous humour also transudes through the pores of 
the cornea on the surface of the eye. A cer- 
tain part of this aqueous fluid is dissipated in 
the air; but the greatest part, after having per- 
formed its office, is propelled by the orbicular 
muscle, which so closely constringes the eyelid 
to the ball of the eye, as to leave no space 
between, unless in the internal angle, where 
the tears are collected. From this colléction 
the tears are absorbed by the orifices of the 
puncte lachrymaliz ; whence they are pro- 

élled through the lachrymal canals, into the 
Ppetiva tnt sac, and flow through the dactus 
nasalis into the cavity of the nostrils, under the 
inferior concha nasalis, The lachrymal sac 
appears to have been formed of longitudinal 
and transvers¢ muscular fibres; and its three 
orifices furnished with small sphincters, as the 
spasmodic constriction of the puncte lachry- 
maliz proves, if examined with a probe. 

The tears haveno smell, but a saltish taste, as 
people who weep perceive. They are of a 
transparent colour and aqueous consisterice. 

The quantity, in its natural state, is just 
sufficient to moisten the surface of the eye and 
eyelids ; but from sorrow, or any kind of sti- 
mulus applied to the surface of the eye, so 
great is the quantity of tears secreted, that the 
puncte lachrymaliz are unable to absorb 
them. Thus the greatest part runs down 
from thé internal angle of the eyelids, in the 
form of great and copious drops upon the 
cheeks. A oréat quantity also descends, 
through the lachrymal passages, into the nos- 
trils ; hence those who cry have an incréased 
discharge from the noée, 
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Properties.—Tears exposed to the atmo- 
sphere, or evaporated by a gentle heat, dry inte 
a luteal mass, which often exhibits cubic 
crystals, Lime water is not rendered turbid 
by tears, because the soda they contain is not 
aerated, but caustic; and thus the syrup of 
violets is rendered green. Fresh tears are per- 
fectly dissolved in water, but dried. tears are 
not. They are coagulated by alkohol of wine, 
and a culinary salt and soda is obtained by eva- 
poration. Fresh as well as dried tears are solu- 
ble in alkaline salts. Fresh tears are not 
changed by the acid of vitriol, or acid of salt; 
but those dried are dissolved with an efferves- 
cence. ‘They are momentaneously inspissated 
by the oxygenated muriatic acifl, as well as by 
the oxygene attracted from the atmosphere. 

The constituent principles are, _ ae 

_1. Water, which constitutes the greatest part 
of tears. po gonie 

2. A peculiar mucus, coagulated by alkohol 
of wine. 

3. Culinary salt, caustic, and phosphorated 
soda ;_plhosphoratéd calx is also obtained from 
the incinerated carbone. . 

Use of the tears.—1, They continually mois- 
ten the surface of the eye and eyelids, to pre- 
vent the pellucid cornea from drying and be- 
coming opake, or the eye from concreting with 
the eyelids. 2. They prevent that pain, which 
would otherwise arise from the friction of the 
eyelids against the bulb of the eye from con= 
tinuaily winking. 3. They wash and clean 
away the dust of the atmosphere, or any thing 
acrid that has fallen into the eye, by the true 
vis medicatix. 4. Weeping unloads the head 
of congestions, , 

To TEAR. v. a. pret, éore, anciently tare ; 
part. pass. forn. (cxepan, Saxon: pronounced 
tare.) 1.,To pull in pieces; to lacerate; to 
rend; to separate by violen\ pulling (Arbuth.). 
2. To laniatée ; to wound with any sharp point 
drawn along (Shakspeare). 3. To break by 
violence (Dryden). 4. ."To-divide violently; 
to shatter (Locke). 5. To pull with violence; 
todrive violently (Dryden). 6. To take away 
by sudden violence (Addison). p 

o TEAR. v. n. (tieren, Dutch.) To fume; 
to rave; to rant turbulently (L’Esérange). 

Tear. s. (from the verb.) A rent; a fissure. 

TEA’‘RER. s. (from éo tear.) He who rends 
or tears; one who blasters. i : 

TR ARFALLING, a. (éear and fail.) Ten- 
der ; shedding tears (Shakspeare). 

TEARFUL. a. (¢eur and full.) Weeping ; 


Full of tears (Pope). 


To TEASE, v. a. (cxeran,~Saxon.) 1. To 
comb or unravel wool or flax. 2. To seratch 
cloth in order to level the nap. 3. To torment 
with importunity ; to véx with assiduous im- 
pertinence (Prior). 

TEASEL, in botany. See Dipgacus. | 

TE’ASER. s. (from fease.) Any thing that 
torments by incéssant importunity (Collier). 

. TEAT. (eth, Welsh; ziz, Saxon; ¢effe, 
Dutch.) The dug of a beast; ancieutly the 
pap of a woman (Brown). 
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*TEBESSA, atown of the kingdom of Tenis, 
with several remains of antiquity. Itis seated 
at the foot ofa mountain, Lon. 8.5E. Lat, 
34.51 N. 

TEBZA, a strong town of the kingdom of 
Morocco, capital of a province of the same 
name, It carries on a good trade, and is seated 
on the side of one of the mountains of Atlas. 
Lon, 4.55 W. Lat. 32. 50 N. . 

TECHMESSA, the daughter of a Phrygian 
ae called ‘Teuthras. When her father was 

<illed in war by Ajax, son of Telamon, 
the young princess became the property of the 
conqueror, and by him she had a son called 
Eurysaces. . 

TE/CHNICAL. a. (rexvinec.) Belonging to 
arts; notin common or popular use (Locke). 

TE’CHY. a. Peevish; fretful; irritable; 
easily made angry ; forward (Shakspeare). 

TECKLENBORG, a town of Westphalia, 
«capital of a county of the same naine, with a 
eastleon a hill. It was bought by the king of 
Prussia in 1707, and is 12 miles S.W. of Os- 
naburg, and 25 N.E. of Munster. Lon. 8. 2 
E. Lat. 52.20 N. 

.TECOANTEPECA, a considerable sea- 
port of New Spain, in the audieace of Mexico 
and prqvince of Guaxaca, seated on a bay of 
the same name, in the Pacific Ocean. It has 
afortified abbey, andseveral handsome churches. 
Lon. 95.15 W. Lat. 15, 28 N. . | 
_ TECORT, or Ticarre, a strong town of 
Barbary, capital of a kingdom of the same 
name, in Biledulgerid. It is seated on a 
mountain, 420 miles $.W. of Tripoli. Lon. 
of OD hus, didite 20. 38 Ng 

TECRIT, a town of Turkey in Asia, in 
the government of Mosul, 130 miles S. of 
Mosul. . 

TECTONIA. Teke-wood. In botany, a 
genus of the class pentandria, order mono- 
gynia. Corol five-cleft; stigma toothed ; 
drupe cry, spongy,:within the inflated calyx ; 
nut four-celled. One species only, T. grandis, 
a native of the East Indies, and a very tall 
tree with a vast trunk: leaves opposite, ovate, 
slightly scalloped, mostly unequal at the base, 
covered with soft white down underneath, 
rougti above; panicle terminal, cross-armed : 
peduncle common, quadrangular; flowers 
sinall, white, fragrant; calyx downy; drupe 
woolly ; stamens ofien six. 

Lhe wood is eminently useful in India, as 
aflording the only timber which the termes 

fatale or white-ant will not touch. 

‘ TECTONIC. a. 
building (Bailey). 

TECULET, ‘a seaport of the kingdom of 
Morocco, with an old castle, seated on the 
side of a mountain, at the mouth of a river of 
the same’ name. Lon. 9. 5 W. Lat. 30. 
Aten oi os Sut 

fo TED, v. a. (teavan, Sax. to pre- 
pare.) ‘To lay’ grass newly mown in rows 

{ Milton). ra ae 

TE’DDER, or Te’ruer. s. (tudder, Dut.) 
i. A rope with which a horse is tied in the 


(sexlovxes.) Pertaining to — 


TEE 


field that he may not. pasture too wide..» 2, 
Any thing by which one is restrained, +. 
TEDDINGTON, a village in Middlesex, 
seated on the Thames, 12 miles W.S.W. of 
London. The church isa perpetual curacy, 
which was enjoyed by the celebrated philoso- 
pher, Dr. Stephen Hales, from the year,1710, 
uil his death in 1761. He is interred under 
the tower of the church, which he erected at 
his own expence. = 
TEDELEZ, a strong town of Algiers, in a 
province of the same name, on the cvast of 
the Mediterranean, with a. castle, 50 miles 
NE. of Algiers; Lon,..3.:.5. HE, .,Lat.47. 
5 .N. oy ey 
TE DEUM, the name ofa celebrated and 
very fine hymn, used.in the christian church, 
and so called because it begins with these 
words, Ze Deum laudamus, We praise thee, 
O God. It is sung in the Romish church - 
with great pomp and solemnity upon the gain- 
ing of a victory, or other happy event; and is 
generally supposed to be the composition of St, | 
Ambrose, bishop of Milan.. & 
TEDIOUS. a. (iedieux, French ; tedium, 
Lat.) 1. Wearisome by continuance ; trouble- 
some; irksome (Milion). 2. Wearisome by 
prolixity (Hooker). 3. Slow (Ainsworth)... 
TE/DIOUSLY. ad. (from tedious.) In such 
a manner as (9 weary. . dae 
TE’DIOUSNESS, s. (from tedious.) 1, 
Wearisomeness by continuance (Davies). 2. 
Wearisomeness by prolixity (Hooker). 3. 
Prolixity; length (Shakspeare).. 4. Uneasi- 
ness; tiresomeness; quality of wearying.. .. 
_ TEDNEST, a town of Morocco, in the 
province of Hea. It was taken by the Portu- 
guese in 1517, but they were driven away 
soon after. It is almost surrounded by a river, 
40 miles N.E. of Mogador, 34 
To TEEM, v. n. (ceam, Saxon, offspring.) 
1, To bring young (Shakspeare), 2. To be 
Peasant to engender young (Shakspeare). 3. 
['o be full; to be charged as a breeding animad 
(Addison). py) Pea 
To'Tzem. v.a.1, To bring forth; to pro- 
duce (Shakspeare). 2.'To pour (Swift). . 
_ TE’EMER. s. (from teem.) One that brings 
young. . nen 
TE'EMFUL. a, (ceampul, Sax.) 1, Preg- 
nant; prolific. 2. Brimful (Ainsworth). 
TE’EMLESS. a. (from feem.) Unfruitful; 
not prolific (Dryden). 
' TEEN. s. (zinan, Saxon; tenen, Flemish, 
to vex.) Sorrow ; grief: not in use (Shaks.). 
To TEEN. v. a, (from zinan, to kindle, 
Saxon.) To excite; to proyoke to do a thing 
(Spenser). Pag i 
TEENS. s. (from teen for fen.) The years 
reckoned by the termination ¢een; as, thir. 
teen, fourteen (Glanville). . dee 
TEES, a river which rises on the confines — 
of Cumberland, separates the countiesof Dur- ~ 
hani and York, and enters the German ocean, 
below. Stockton. i e “3 
TEESTA, or Yo Sanpoo, a river which 
rises in ‘Tibet, and crosses Bootan into Bengal, 


TEG 
where it divides into two streams that flow to 
the Ganges; one 26 miles N. the other 93 
E.S.E. of Moorshedabad. 
TEETH. The plural of tooth. 

Yo TeeTu. v. n. (from the noun.) To breed 
teeth (Arbuthnot). 3 

Teetx (Origin, growth, and physiology of). 
See the articles ODoNTOLoGY and Denrt- 
TION. 

TEETH, or cogs of wheels, require great 
accuracy and nicety in’ their construction. 
Their forms vary much with the nature and 
relative magnitudes of the wheels. 

For the best modes of constructing teeth, in 
the usual cases, see Camus, Cours de Mathe- 
matiques, tom. 2. ed. 1767, or the English 
translation of that part of Camus’s work ; 
Gregory’s Mechanics, vol. ii.; Brewster's 
Ferguson's Lectures, vol. ii.; and Hachette, 
Traite Elementaire des Machines. : 
‘TEETHING. Dentition. The eruption 
of the teeth through the gums. See Denri- 
TION. 

TEFEZARA, 2 strong town of Algiers, in 
the province of Tremesen, 12 miles from the 
city of that name. There are a great many 
mines of iron in its territory. 

TAFFLIS, the capital of Georgia, one of 
the seven Caucasian nations between the 
Black Sea and the Caspian. It is called by 
the intabitants Thilis-Cabar (warm town) 
from the warm baths in its neighbourhood. 
Tt contains 20,000 inhabitants, of which more 
than halfare Armenians; the remainder prin- 
cipally Georgians. ‘The streets seldom exceed 
seven feet in breadth: and some are so narrow 
as scarcely to allow room for a man on horse- 
back: they are consequently very filthy. All 
the houses are of stone, with flat roofs, which 
serve, according to the custom of the East, as 
walks for the women. Here is a foundery, at 
which are cast a few cannon, mortars, and 
ball; and the gunpowder made here is very 

ood. The Armenians have established here 
all the manufactures carried on by their coun- 
trymen in Persia: the most flourishing is that 
‘of printed linens. Tefflis is seated on the 
Kur, at the foot of a mountain, 125 miles 
W: of Terki.. > Lon, 65. 3° EB." Lat." 41. 
59 N. 

'TEGAZA, a town of Zahara, capital of a 
territory of that name, to the N.E, of Senegal. 
It is remarkable for mountains of salt, Lon. 

6:30 W. Lat. 21.40 N. 

TEGEA, or TeG#A, a town of Arcadia, in 
the Peloponnesus, founded by Tegeates, a 
son of Lycaon. The gigantic bones of Orestes 
were found buried there, and removed to 
‘Sparta. Apollo and Pan were worshipped 
there, and also Ceres, Proserpine, and Venus. 
The epithet Tegzea is given to Atalanta, as a 
native of the place. 

TEGLIO, a town of the country of the 
Grisons, capital of a government of the same 
name, in the Valteline. It is situate on the 
top of a mountain, nine miles from Tirano, 
and 12 from Sondrio. 
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TEGULA HIBERNICA. 
HIBERNICUS, 

TEGUMENTS COMMON. Under this 
term anatomists comprehend the cuticle, rete 
mucosum, skin, and adipose membrane as 
being the covering to every part of the body 
except the nails. See SKIN, 

TEH-HE. v. n, To laugh; to titter. 

TEIGN, a river in Devonshire, composed 
of two branches, which rise in the centre of 
the county, and uniting, enter the English 
Channel, at Teignmouth. 

-'TEIGNES, in farriery, a disease in the 
foot of a horse, said in the Rustic Dictionary 
to exist, ** when the frust moulders away in 
pieces, and it goes the length of the quick ; 
for then the itching pain is so great that it 
will make the horse halt.” See Turusu. 

TEIGNMOUTA, a seaport in Devonshire, 
reckoned part of Exeter. It sends'a number 
of vessels to the Newfoundland fishery, and 
has a considerable coasting trade, especially 
in carrying tobacco-pipe clay to Liverpool, 
whence are brought back coal, salt, earthen 
ware, &c. This is the place where the Danes 
first landed, and where they committed several 
outrages. It was almost entirely destroyed by 
the Frénch, who landed and set fire to it in 
1690. It is seated at the mouth of the Teign, 
12 miles S. of Exeter, and 280 W. by S. of 
London. Lon. 3.29 W. Lat. 50.32 N. 

TEINT. s. (¢einée, French.) Colour; touch 
offthe pencil (Dryden). i 

TEISENDOREF, a town of Bavaria, in 
the archbishopric of Saltzburg, 12 miles 
W.N.W, of Saltzburg. 

~'TEISSE, a river of Hungary, which rises in 
the Carpathian mountains, passes by Tockay 
a Pet and falls into the Danube, near 
Tital. 

TELA. (éela, a web of cloth.) The cellular 
membrane is so called from its likeness to a 
fine web. . 

'TELAMON, a king of the island of Sa- 
Jamis, son of /Kacus and Endeis. He was 
brother to Peleus, and father to Teucer and 
Ajax, who on that account is often called Te- 
lamonius heros. He fled from Megara his na- 
tive country, after he had accidentally mur- 
dered his brother Phocus in playing with the 
quoit, and he sailed to the island of Salamis, 
where he soon after married Glauce, the 
daughter of Cycherus, the king of the place. 
At the death of his father-in-law, who had no 
male issue, Telamon. became king of Salamis. 
He accompanied Jason in his expedition to 
Colchis, and was arm-bearer to. Hercules, 
when that hero took Laomedon prisoner, and 
destroyed Troy. ‘Telamon was rewarded b 
Hercules for his services with the hand of He- ° 
sione, whom the conqueror had obtained 
among the spoils of ‘Troy, and with her he re- 
turned to Greece. He also married Periboea, 
whom some call Eribcea. 

arate" a. (tela, a web, Lat.) Spinning 
webs.- 

TELCHINES, a people of Rhodes, the 


See Laris 
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inventors of many useful arts. They were the 
first who raised statues to the gods, They had 
the power of changing themselves into what- 
ever shape they pleased, and according to Ovid 
they could poison and fascinate all objects with 
their eyes, and cause rain and hail to fall at 
pleasure. ‘They insulted Venus, for which the 
goddess inspired them with a sudden fury, so 
that they committed the grossest crimes, and 
offered violence even to their own mothers. 
Jupiter destroyed them all by a deluge. 

TELEBOA, or TELEBOES, a people of 
f&tolia, called also Taphians, some of whom 
left their native country, and settled in the 
island of Caprez. 

TELEGONUS, a son of Ulysses and Circe, 
born in the island of Agzea, where he was edu- 
cated. He went to Ithaca to make himself 
known to his father, but was shipwrecked on 
the coast, and being destitute of provisions, he 

lundered some of the inhabitants of the island. 
iiiyesce and Telemachus came to defend the 
property of their subjects; a quarrel arose, and 
Telegonus killed his father without knowing 
who he was. He afterwards returned to his 
native country, and carried thither his father’s 
body,. where he was buried. Telemachus 
and Penelope also accompanied him in his 
return, and soon after the nuptials of Telegonus 
with Penelope were celebrated by order of 


Minerva. Penelope had by Telegonus a son’ 


called Italus, who gave his name to Italy. 
Telegonus founded Tusculum in Italy, and 
left one daughter called Mamilia, from whom 
the noble family of the Memilii at Rome were 
descended. 

TELEGRAPH (derived from ¢uas, and 
yevpw), is the name very properly given to an 
instrument, by means of which information 
may be almost instantaneously conveyed to a 
considerable distance, 

The telegraph, though it has been generally 
known and used by the moderns only for a few 
years, is by no means a modern invention. 

here is reason to believe that amongst the 
Greeks there was some sort of telegraph in use. 
The burning of Troy was certainly known in 
Greece very soon after it happened, and _be- 
fore any person had returned from thence, 
Now that was altogether so tedious a piece of 
business, that conjecture never could have sup- 
plies the place of information. A Greek play 
begins with a scene, in which a watchman 
descends from the top of a tower in Greece, 
and gives the information that 'Troy was taken. 


‘* I’ haye been looking out these ten years . 


(says he) to see when that would happen, and 
this night it is done,” Of the antiquity of a. 
mode of conveying intelligence quickly to a 
great distance, this is certainly a proof. 

The Chinese, when they send couriers:‘on 
the great canal, or when any great man travels 
there, make signals by fire from one day’s jour- 
ney to another, to have eyery thing prepared 
and most of the barbarous nations used for- 
merly to give the alarm of war by fires lighted 
on the huls or rising grounds, 
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Polybius calls the different instruments used, - 
by the ancients for communicating information 
suecee, pyrsic, because the signals were al- 
ways made by means of fires. At first they 
communicated information of events merely by 
torches ; but this method was of little use, be- 
cause it was necessary beforehand to fix the 
meaning of every particular signal. Now, as 
events are exceedingly various, it was impossi-. 
ble to express the greater number of them by 
ally premeditated contrivance, It was easy, 
for instance, to express by signals that a fleet 
had arrived at sucha place, because this had 
been foreseen, and signals accordingly had been 
agreed upon to denote it; but an unexpected 
revolt, a murder, and such accidents, as haps. 
pen but too often, and require an immediate 
remedy, could not be communicated by such 
signals; because to foresee them was im pos=. 
sible, 

A new method was inyented by Cleoxenns 
(others say by Democlitus), and very much. 
improved by Polybius, as he himself informs 
us. He deseribes this method as follows : 
Take the letters of the (Greek) alphabet, and 
divide them into five parts, each of which will. 
consist of five letters, except the last disision,- 
which will have only four, Let these be fixed. 


‘on a board in five columns. The man who is 


to give the signals is then to begin by holding 
up two torches, which he is to keep aloft till. 
the other party has also shewn two. This is 
only to shew that both sides are ready. These 
first torches are then withdrawn. Both par-. 
ties are provided with boards; on which the 
letters are disposed as formerly described. The 
person then, who gives the signal, is to hold 
up torches on the left to point out to the other 
party from what column he shall take the let-. 
ters as they are pointed out to him. If it is to 
be from the first column, he holds up one. 
torch ; if from the second, two; and so on for 
the others. He is then to hold up torches on 
the right, to denote the particular letter of the 
column that is to be taken. All this must 
have been agreed on beforehand. The man. 
who gives the signals must have an instrument 
(Sonlgev), consisting of two tubés, and so placed 
as that, by looking through one of thein, he. 
can see only the right side, and through the 
other only the left, of him who is to answer. 
The board must be set up near this instru- , 
ment; and the station on the right and ieft 
must be surrounded witha wall (mepemeppary ct) » 
ten feet broad, and about the height of a man, 
that the torches raised above it may give aclear 
and strong light, and that when taken down 
they may he completely concealed. Let us _ 
now suppose that this information is to be 
communicated—‘* A number of theauxiliaries, 
about a hundred, have gone over to the enemy.” 
In the first, place, words must be chosen that 
will convey the information in the fewest let- | 
ters possible; as, ** A hundred Cretans have 
deserted,” Kpeleg exelovap’ nuwy yvioorngay. Haye 
ing written down, this sentence, it is conveyed _ 
in this manner, The first letter is ak, which 
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is in the second column ; two torches are there- 
fore to be raised on the left hand to inform the 
person who receives the signals to look into 
that particular column, . Then five torches are 
to be held up on the right, to mark the letter 
 &, which is the last in the column, Then 
four torches are to be held up on the left to 

oint out the e (rz), which is in the fourth co- 
janet and two on the right to shew that it is 
the second letter of that column. The other 
letters are pointed out in the same manner.— 
Such was the pyrsia or telegraph recommended 
by Polybius. 

But neither this nor any other method men- 
tioned by the ancients seems ever to have been 
brought into general use; nor does it appear 
that the moderns had thought of sucha ma- 
chine as a telegraph till the year 1663, when 
the marquis of Worcester, in his Century of 
Inventions, affirmed that he had discovered 
** a method by which, at a window, as far as 
eye can discover black from white, a man may 
hold discourse with his correspondent, without 
noise made or notice taken; being according 
to occasion given, or means aflorded, ex re nata, 
and no need of provision beforehand; though 
much better if foreseen, and course taken by 
mutual consent of parties.” This could be 
done only by means of a telegraph, which, in 
the next sentence, is delared to have been ren- 
dered so perfect, that by means of it the cor- 
respondence could be carried on ‘by night 
as well as by day, though as dark as pitch is 
black.” 

Dr. Hooke, whose genius as a mechanical 
inventor was perhaps never surpassed, delivered 
a ‘* Discourse to the Royal Society, May 21st, 
1684, shewing a way how to communicate one’s 
mind at great distances.” In this discourse he 
asserts the possibility of conveying intelligence 
from one place to another at the distance of 
30, 40, 100, 120, &c. miles, “* in as short a 
time almost as a man can write what he would 
_ have sent.” He takes to his aid the then re- 
eent invention of the telescope, and explains 
the method by which characters exposed af one 
station may be rendered plain and distinguish- 
able at the others. Hedirects, “* first, for the 
stations; if they be far distant, it will be ne- 
cessary that they should be high, and lie ex- 
posed to the sky, that there be no higher hill, 
or part of the earth beyond them, that may 
hinder the distinctness of the characters that 
are to appear dark, the sky beyond them ap- 
pearing white: by which means also the thick 
and vaporous air near the ground will be 
passed over and avoided.”  <* Next, the height 
of the stations is slvantageous, upon the ac- 
count of the refractions or inflections of the 
air.” ** Next, in choosing of these stations, 
care must be taken, as near as may be, that 
there be no hill that interposes between them, 
that is almost high enough to touch the visible 
. Fay; because in such eases, the refraction of 
the air of that hill will be very apt to disturb 
the clear appearance of the object.” “ The 
next thing to be considered is, what telescopes 
will be necessary for such stations,” <* One 


of these telescopes must be fixed at each ex- 
treme station, and two of them in each inter- 
mediate ; so that a man for each glass, sitting 
and looking through them, may plainly disco- 
ver what is done in the next adjoining station, 
and with his pen write down on paper the cha- 
racters there exposed in their due order; so 
that there ought to be two persons at each ex- 
treme station, and three at each intermediate ; 
so that, at the same time, intelligence may be 
conveyed forwards and backwards. Next, 
there must be certain times agreed on, when 
the correspondents are to expect; or else there 
must be set at the top of the pole, in the morn- 
ing, the hour appointed by either of the corre- 
spondents, for acting that day;, if the hour be 
appointed, pendulum clocks may adjust the 
momentof expectation and observing.” ** Next, 
there must be a convenient apparatus of cha- 
racters, whereby to communicate any thing 
with great ease, distinctness, and secrecy. And 


_there must be either day characters, or night 


characters.” ‘The day characters ‘¢ may all be. 
made of three slit deals :” the night characters 
“¢ may be made with links, or other lights, dis- 
posed ina certainorder.” ‘The doctorinvented 
24 simple characters, each constituted of right 
lines, bor the letters of the alphabet ; and seve- 
ral single characters, made up of semicircles, 
for whole sentences. He recommended that 
three very long masts or poles should be placed 
vertically, and joined at top by one strong ho- 
rizontal beam; that a large screen should be 
placed at one of the upper corners of this frame, 
behind which all the deal board characters, 
should hang, and by the help of proper cords 
should quickly be drawn forwards to be ex-: 
posed, and then drawn back again behind the 
screen, By these means, says the doctor, ¢* all: 
things may be made so convenient that the. 
same character may he seen at Paris, within a: 
minute afier it hath been exposed at London,. 
and the like in proportion for greater distances ; 
and that the characters may be exposed so 
quick after one another, that a composer shalk 
not much exceed the exposer in swiftness.” 
Among the uses of this contrivance, the inven-: 
tor specifies these : ‘* The first is for eities or 
towns besieged ; and the second for ships upon 
the sea; in both which cases it may be prac- 
tised with great certainty, seeurity, and expe- 
dition.” The whole of Dr. Hooke’s paper 
was published in Derham’s collection of his 
Experiments and Observations; from which 
it appears that he had brought the telegraph to _ 
astate of far greater maturity and perfection 
than M. Amonton’s, who attempted the same: 
thing about the year 1702; and, indeed, to a 
state but little inferior to several which have 
been proposed during the last twenty years. 

Tt was not, however, til! the French revolu- 
tion that the telegraph was applied to useful 
purposes, Whether M. Chappe, who is said 
to. have invented the telegraph first used by the 
French about the end of 1793, knew any 
thing of Hooke’s or of Amonton’s invention or 
not, it is impossible to say; but his telegraph : 
was constructed on principles. nearly similar. 
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‘The manner of using this*telegraph was as fol- 
lows: Atthe first station, which was on the 
roof of the palace of the Louvre at Paris, M. 
Chappe, the inventor, received in writing from 
the Committee of Public Welfare, the words to 
be sent to Lisle, near which the French army 
at that time was. An upright post was erected 
on the Louvre, at the top of which were two 
transverse arms, moveable in all directions by 
a single piece of mechanism, and with incon- 
ceivable rapidity. He invented a number of 
positions for these arms, which stood as signs 
for the letters of the alphabet ; and these, for 
the greater celerity and simplicity, he reduced 
in number -as mruch as possible. The gram- 
marian will easily conceive that sixteen signs 
may amply supply all the letters of the alpha- 
bet, since some letters may be omitted not only 
wiihout detriment but with advantage. "These 
signs, as they were arbitrary, could be changed 
every week ; so that the sign of B for one day, 
might be the sign of M the next; and it was 
only necessary that the persons at the extremi- 
ties should know the key. ‘The intermediate 
operators were only instructed generally in these 
sixteen signals; which were so distinct, so 
marked, so different the one from the other, 
that they were easily remembered. 

The construction of the machine was such, 
that each signal was uniformly given in pre- 
cisely the same manner atall times: it did not 
depend on the operator’s manual skill ; and the 
position of the arm could never, for any one 
signal, be a degree higher or a degree lower, its 
movement being regulated mechanically. M, 
Chappe having received at thé Louvre the sen- 
tence to be conveyed, gave a known signal to 
the second station, which was at Mont Mare 
tre, to prepare. At each station there was ‘a 


watch tower, where telescopes were fixed, and’ 


the person on watch gave the signal of prepara- 
tion which he had received, and this commu- 
nicated successively through all the line, which 
brought them all into a state of readiness. The 
person at Mont Martre then received, letter by 
letter, the sentence from the Louvre, which he 
repeated with his own machine; and this was 
again repeated from the next height, with in- 
conceivable rapidity, to the final station at 
Lisle.. pir 

- Various experiments were in consequence 
tried upon telegraphs in this country ; and one 
was soon after set up by government, ina chain 
of stations from the Admiralty-office to the 
sea-coast. It consists of six octagon boards, 
each of which is poised upon an axis in a 
frame, in such a manner that it can be either 
placed vertically, so as to appear with its full 
size to the observer at the nearest station, or it 
becomes invisible to him by being placed: hori- 
zontally, so that the narrow edge alone is éx- 
posed, which narrow edge is from a distance 
invisible Six boards make thirty-six changes, 
by the most plain and simple mode of work- 
ing; and they will make many more if more 
were necessary : but as the real superiority of 
the telegraph: over all other modes of making 
signals consists in its making letters, we do not 


think that more changes than the letters of the 
alphabet, and the arithmetical figures, are ne- 
cessary: but, on the contrary, that those whe 
work the telegraphs should avoid communicat= 
ing by words or signs agreed upon to express 
sentences; for that is the sure method never 
to become expert at sending unexpected intel- 
ligence accurately.’ This telegraph is, without 
doubt, made up of an excellent number of com- 
binations ; five boards would be insufficient, 
and seven would be useless. It has been ob- 
jected to it, however, that its form is too clumsy 
to admit of its being raised to any considerable 
height above the building on which it stands ; 
and that it cannot be made to change its direc- 
tion, and consequently cannot be .seen but 
from one particular point. Several other tele- 
graphs have been proposed to remedy these de- 
fects; and others to which the instrument is 
still liable. The dial-plate of a clock would 
make an excellent telegraph, as it might exhi- 
bit one hundred and forty-four signs, so as to 
be visible at a great distance. A telegraph on 
this principle, with only six divisions instead 
of twelve, would be simple and cheap, and 
might be raised twenty or thirty feet high 
above the building without any difficulty : it 
might be supported-on one post, and therefore 
turn round ; and the contrast of colours would 
always be the same: 

' The following are abridged descriptions of 
the two telegraphs invented by captain Pasley 
of the royal engineers, and described in the 
116th and 116th numbers of the Philosophical ' 
Magazine, 7 : 

Ist. A nocturnal telegraph.—The proposed 
telegraph consists of six fixed lights, disposed 
in two rows of three lights each, one row 
placed exactly over the other. These are sup- 
posed to be kept constantly burning whilst the: 
telegraph is worked; and being hid or shewn 
at pleasure by means of blinds, they form 41: 
distinét combinations or signals ; the combi- 
nations of six bodies, which should properly be 
63, being reduced to this number by the am- 
biguity arising from its being impossible to as- 
certain the relative places of objects by night 
as we can by day... The construction of the 
telegraph will be understood by conceiving six 
Jarge lanterns attached to a strong frame of 
timber, placed in the upper room, or on the 
roof or terrace of a building; in which latter 
case it may be protected by ashed from the in- 
juries of the weather. Each of these lanterns 
will contain a lamp, the intenseness of whose | 
light must be proportioned to the distance be- 
tween the telegraphic stations, upon which the 
distance of the several lanterns on the frame 
from each other will also depend. Every lan- 
tern must have two blinds, one on each side of 
it; to which are fastened strings passing 
through’ the ceiling of the signal-room, and 
guided by pulleys to a convenient place below, 
where they can be worked bya single man. 
The blinds are so hung, that in their natural 
state, when the telegraph is at rest, all the 
lights are hid except the middle one of the 
lower row, which serves to guide the eye of the 
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observers; and is therefore called the standing 


light, being always exhibited during the inter- 


_ &c. the remaining 10 places are left blank. 


vals between suceessive signals. ise a 
In the table of combinations, or key of the 
telegraph, after leaving one for the standing 
light, and assigning 30 combinations to denote 
the letters of the alphabet, numerical cyphers, 
It 


_i1s needless to explain the use of the first 30 sig- 


nals, which are capable of communicating 


& 


every kind of intelligence alphabetically, ina 
manner that is perfectly obvious But with 
regard to forming 2 code of siguals, the metiiod 
proposed is this:—Let any namber of words 
and sentences, that are most likely to occur in | 
practice, be written in regular order, to the ex- 
tent judged necessary, and if these do not ex- 
ceed 300, let them: be divided into sections 
igs to a method shewn in the following 
table. - 


Number of Sections made | Number of Places in each 
Section, 


use of, 
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Then let the blanks denote that ‘* The ensuing 
signal will be read in the first section ;”—let 
a second blank denote, that ‘* The ensuing 
signal will be read in the second section,” and 
so on; and thus may any listof words and sen- 
fences under 309 be represented by two changes 
on the telegraph, exclusive ofall unusual or ex- 
traordinary intelligence, which may be com- 


_ municated alphabetically by the ordinary key. 


_ But when the number of words and sen- 
tences required exceeds 300, the signal-book 
must be divided into two parts, the first of 
which will contain a certain number of sec- 
tions, composed of 30 places each, whilst the 


second will contain a number of sections, con- - 


sisting of 900 places each ; observing only that 


_the number of sections in both parts added to- 


gether must not exceed ten: then, instead of 
filling up the bianks in the manner before pro- 


_posed, acertain number of them must denote, 


that ‘‘ The ensuing signal must be read in such 
a section of part first,” whilst the remaining 
blanks will signify, that <‘ The two ensuing 
signals must be read in such a section of part 
second,” specifying the particular sections of 
each ; and according to the manner in which 
the two parts are divided, will be had acode of 
signals more or less extensive: as indeed is 
shewn by the tables, &c. given by captain 
Pasley ; from which it appears that if the me- 
thod used in the second part be carried to its 
utmost extent, a signal-book may be formed, 
containing 9060 words and sentences, that may 
be represented by three changes on the tele- 
graph, retaining still the power of using the 
alphabetical mode when necessary... And, in 
fact, the number.is capable of indefinite aug- 


mentation, by means of the same principle, ., 


2d. A polygrammatic telegraph for day sige 
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and Sentences forming 
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nals.—This instrument is capable of exhibiting 
707,280 distinct combinations: its nature aud 
construction being as follows :—Four upright 
posts are erected, each having two arms move- 
able on a spindle at top, which, in their natu- 
ral position, hang down, but can be raised by 
means of strings to various degrees of exten- 
sion, so as to appear in positions either verti- 
cal, horizontal, or inclined at an angle of 45 
with the horizon. The length of the arms 
may be about six feet from the centre of mo- 
tion to the ends, or more, in proportion to the 
distance between the telegraphic stations.— 
The strings should be worked by two men. 
‘The combinations of two arms in the seve- 
ral positions enumerated (and shewn in a plate 
in the Philosophical Magazine) are 28 ; 18 of 
these are allotted to the alphabetical characters, 
and 10 tothe numerical cyphers, so that using 
the common mode of signal making, every post 
with its arms might form a complete telegraph, 
were it not the object of the present proposal 
to go farther. A book is therefore made of 
words and sentences arranged in regular order, 
to the extent judged necessary; and let signal 
2567 signify, for example, ‘‘ The enemy have 
landed upon the south-west coast ;” while sig-. 
nal 9304 signifies, «© A convoy is just arrived 
from the West Indies :”’ then these two pieces 
of intelligence will be ‘successively communi- 
cated by two simple signals, : 
But this telegraph has another property, | 
namely, that of expressing words or parts of 
words not exceeding four letters, by a single 
signal : and this property enables. the operator’ 
to transmit sentences comprising six or seven 
words, by about as many signals. se 
In working this telegraph, no. signal is re-_ 
quired to denote the end of a word, it being: 
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sufficient to mark a pause by leaving one of the 
posts in its quiescent state. And to distinguish 
between the numerical signals referring to the 
book or code, and such as are really intended 
to denote numbers, the unit’s place of the lat- 
ter must never, but that of the former must al- 
ways, be placed on the fourth, or right-hand 
post of the telegraph. Hence this post, when 
left quiescent between two numbers, will not 
be considered to denote a pause or break, as it 
would between two words. Observing this 
restriction, it will be found that a signal-book 
may be formed, containing 10,999 words and 
sentences, if thought necessary, each to be ex- 
pressed by one change on this telegraph, whilst 
all unforeseen intelligence can be communi- 
cated by an improved alphabetical mode; with- 
out these two methods interfering in the least 
with each other. | ys 

These telegraphs are both ingenious, and are 
eee deserving of notice, because they fa- 
cilitate the transference of information, by both 
the methods usually adopted when telegraphs 
are employed, viz. by using a distinct signal 
for each letter, and by causing every individual 
signal to represent acomplete sentence. Inthe 
estimation of many persons the latter method 
has the advantage in point of expeditign ; but, 
for our own parts, we doubt the truth of this 
opinion, yenerally speaking. Supposing there 
were a table, containing 10,000 of the sentences 
most’ likely to occur ; let it be considered that 
it would be a very considerable exercise for the 
memory to call to mind in an instant the ap- 
propriate numerical expression for each phrase; 
and unless this can be done with tolerable fa- 
cility, nothing is gained in point of expedition, 
by the circumstance of a single phrase being 
denoted by its appropriate signal. Besides, it 
is not only within the range of possibility, but 
very probable, that a phrase may occur to be 
communicated, which is not in the table, sup- 
posing it to extend to 10,000, or even more. 
In such emergencies, the utility of a mode of 
conveyance, in whieh the information shall 
be transmitted letter by letter, is obvious ; and 
in such emergencies it is that captain Pasley’s 
telegraphs will be found to merit a decided 
preference over those which convey particulars 
by phrases only. Still, however, it is our opi- 
nion that those who direct their atiention to 
the improvement of telegraphs would do 
wisely to confine it principally to the alphabe- 
tic ‘mode of transmission ; that being mani- 
festly the only universal mode. And we are 
convinced that it would be no difficult task to 
point out a method by which news should be 
transferred letter by letter, not much slower 
than it could be written ; a degree of compara- 
tive celerity, which it cannot be at all neces- 
sary should be exceeded by telegraphic com- 
munication. 

TELEMACHUS, a son of Ulysses and 
Penelope. He was still in the cradle when 
his father went with the rest of the Greeks to 
the Trojan war. At the end of this war, Tele- 
machus, anxious to see his father, went to 
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seek him, and visited the court of Menelaug 
and Nestor to obtain information. Returning, 
the suitors of his mother Penelope had con- 
spired to murder him, but he avoided their 
snares, and by means of Minerva, he discovered 
his father, who had arrived in the island two. 
days before him, and was then in the house of 
Eumeus. With this faithful servant and 
Ulysses, Telemachus delivered his mother from 
the importunities of her suitors. After the 
death of his father, Telemachus went to the 
island of Aliza, where be married Circe, or 
according to others, Cassiphone, the daughter 
of Circe, by whom he had a son called Lati- 
nus. He some time after had the misfortune 
to kili his mother-in-law Circe, and fled to 
Italy, where he founded Clusium. Telemachus 
was accompanied in his visit to Nestor and 
Menelaus by the goddess of wisdom, under 
the form of Mentor. 

TELEMONA, a town of Tuscany, with a 
small harbour, and a strong fort. It is seated 
at the mouth of the Ossa, at the extremity ofa 
point of a craggy rock, 10 miles from Orbi- 
tello, Lon. 11.11 E. Lat, 42. 28 N. 

TELEPHIUM, in botany, a genus of the 
class pentandria, order trigynia. Calyx five- 
leaved ; petals five, inserted on the receptacles: 
capsule one-celled, three-valved. Two spe- 
cies. 

1. T. oppositifolium. 
native of Barbary. 

2. 'T. imperati. True orpine. Leaves ale . 
ternate, oblong-ovate; racemes terminal ; 
flowers in corymbs, of a white colour. This 
species is a native of Switzerland, and cultivated 
in our gardens. See FABA CRASSA. 

TELESIA, in mineralogy, a name given by 
Hauy to the sapphire, or oriental ruby of the 
jewellers: the perfect corundum of Bournon 
and ‘homson,; the oriental sapphire of Kir- 
wan. See the article Gemma. The variety 
in thé form of a hexahedral prism appears 
sometimes to contain within it a similar prism, 
but of a different colour, The crystals are 
small ; sometimes very small, rarely middle- 
sized. When the crystals, in which the sum~’ 
mits of the primitive rhomb are replaced by se- 
condary planes, are translucent, such planes 
present that varying lustre which is called cha- 
toyant ; and if these crystals be cut en cabo- 
chon, or in the form of an ellipse, taking care 
that the summit of the ellipse shall be situated 
exactly under the point corresponding with the 
summit of the rhomboid, there will then be 
produced the appearance of a star with six rays. 
Such stones are highly valued by the jewellers, 
and are called star-stones. 


TELESCOPE, an optical instrument for 
viewing distant objects ; so named by compound- 
ing the Greek words qnaz, far off, and oxoney, to 
look at or contemplate. This name is commonly 
appropriated to the larger sizes of the instrument, 
while’ the smaller are called perspective-glasses, 
spy-glasses, opera-glasses, A particular kind,which 
is thought to be much brighter than the rést, is’ 
called a night-glass. . 
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The invention of the telescope is one of the 
moblest and most useful these ages have to boast 

of: by means of it, the wonders of the heavens 
are discovered to us, and astronomy is brought to 
a degree of perfection which former ages could 
have no idea of. | 

Telescopes are either refracting or reflecting; 
the former consist of different lenses, through 
which the objects are seen by rays refracted by 
them tothe eye; and the latter, of specula, from 
which the rays are reflected and passed to the eye. 
The lens, or glass, turned to the ‘object, is called 
the object-glass; and that next the eye, the eye- 
glass; and when the telescope consists of more 

. than two lenses, all but that next the object are 
ealled eye-glasses, 
The principal effects of telescopes depend upon 
this. maxim, ‘* that objects appear larger in pro- 
portion to the angles which they subtend at the 
eye; and the effect is the same, whether the pen- 
cils of rays, by which objects are visible to us, 
come directly from the objects themselves, or 
from any place nearer tu the eye, where they 
may have been united, so as to form an image of 
the object ; because they issue again from those 
points in certain directions, in the same manner 
as they did from the corresponding points in the 
objects themselves. In fact, therefore, all that is 
effected by a telescope, is first to make such an 
image of a distant object, by means of a lens or 
mirror, and then to give the eye some assistance 
for viewing that image as near as possible; so 
that the angle, which it shall subtend at the eye, 
may be very large, compared with the angle 
which the object itself would subtend in the same 
situation. This is done by means of an eye-glass, 
which so refracts the pencils of rays, as that they 
may afterwards be brought to their several foci, by 

the natural humours of the eve. But if the eye 
_ had been so formed as to be able to see the 
image, with sufficient distinctness, at the same 
distance, without an eye-glass, it would appear to 
him as much magnified as it does to another per- 
son who makes use of a glass for that purpose, 
though he would not, in all cases, have so large a 
field of view. 

Although no image be actually formed by the 
foci of the pencil without the eye, yet if, by the 
help of an eye-glass, the pencils of rays shall en- 
ter the pupil, just as they would have done from 
any place without the eye, the visual angle willbe 
the same as if an image had been actually formed 
in that place, 

Telescopes are of several kinds, distinguished 
by the number and form of their lenses, or glasses, 
and denominated from their particular uses, &c. 
=—such are the terrestria!, or land telescope, the 
celestial, or astronomical telescope; to. which 
may be added, the Gaiilean, or Dutch tele- 
scope, the reflecting telescope, the achromatic 
telescope, &c. ain 

We shall proceed to describe some of these, in 
erder to illustrate the leading principles. 


I, The Refracting Telescope. 


_. This telescope differs from the microscope only 
in that the object is placed at so great a distance 
from it, that the rays of the same pencil flowing 
from thence, »may. be considered as. falling: pa- 
rallel to one another upon the.object-glass; and 
therefore the image made.by that. glass is looked 
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upon as coincident with its focus or paraflef 
rays. 

. This will appear very plain from fig. 1, pl. 
168, in which AB is the object emitting the several 
pencils of rays Acd, Bed, &c. but supposed to be 
at so great a distance from the object-glass ¢ d, that 
the rays of the same pencil may be considered as 
parallel to each other; they are therefore sup- 
posed to be collected into their respective foci at 
the points m and p, situated at the focal distance 
of the object-glass cd. Here they form an image 
E, and crossing each other proceed diverging to 
the eye-glass hg; which being placed at its own 
focal distance from ‘the points m and p, the rays 
of each pencil, after passing through that glass, 
will becoine parallel among themselves; but the 
pencils themselves will converge considerably with 
respect to one another, even so as to cross at ¢, 
very little farther from the glass gh than its fo- 
cus; because, when they entered the glass, their 
axes were almost parallel, as coming through the 
object-glass at the point k, to whose distance the 
breadth of the eye-glass in a long telescope bears 
very small proportion. So that the place of the 
eye will be nearly at the focal distance of the eye- 
glass, and the rays of each respective pencil being 
parallel among themselves, and their axes cross 
ing each other in a larger angle than they would 
do if the object were to be seen by the naked eye, 
vision will be Wistinct, and the object will appear 
magnified. 

The power of magnifying in this telescope is as 
the focal length of the object-glass to the focal 
length of the eye-glass. 

Dem. In order to prove this, we may consider 
the angle AkB as that under which the object 
would be seen by the naked eye; for, in consider 
ing the distance of the object, the length of the 
telescope may be omitted, as bearing no propors 
tion to it. Now the angle under which the ob- 
ject is seen by means of the telescope is g eh, 
which is to the other AX B, or its equal gkh, as 
the distance from the centre of the object-glass to 
that of the eye-glass. The angle, therefore, un- 
der which an object appears to an eye assisted by 
a telescope of this kind, is to that under which it 
would be seen without it, as the focal length of 
the object-glass to the focal length of the eye- 
glass. 

It is evident from the figure, that the visible 
area or space which can be seen at one view when 
we look through this telescope, dejsends on the 
breadth of the eye-glass, and not of the object= 
glass; for if the eye-glass be too small to receive 
the rays gm, ph, the extremities of the object 
could not have been seen at all: a larger breadth 
of the object-glass conduces only to the rendering 
each point of the image more luminous by receiv- 
ing a larger pencil of rays from each point of the 
object. 

It is in this telescope as in the compound mij- 
crostope, where we see, when we look through it, 
not the object itself, but only an image of it at 
CED: now that image being inverted with re- 
spect to the object, as itis, because the axes of the 
pencils that flow from the object cross each other 
at k, objects seen through a telescope of this kind 
necessarily appear inverted. 

This is a circumstance not at all regarded by: 
astronomers: but for viewing objects upon the 
earth, it is convenient that the telescope should 
represent them in their natural posture ; to which 
use the telescope with three eye-glasses as. repre~ 
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sented, fig. 2, is peeuliarly adapted, and the pro- 
gress of the rays through it from the object to the 
eye is as follows: [3 
AB is the object sending out the several pencils 
Acd, Bed, &c. which passing through the ob- 
ject-glass ed, are collected )into their respective 


foci in C D, where. they form an inverted image. - 


From hence they proceed to the first’ eye-glass 
es, whose focus being at /, the rays of each pencil 
are renderéd parallel among themselves, and their 
axes, which were nearly parallel before, are made 
to converge and cross each other: the second eye- 
glass gh, being so placed that its foeus shall fall 
upoum, renders the axes of the pencils which di- 
verge froin thence parallel, and causes the rays 
of each, which were parallel among themselves, to 
meet again at its focus EF on the other side, 
where they form a second image, inverted with 
respect to the former, but erect with respect to the 
object. Now this image being seen by the eye at 
ab through the eye-glass ik, affords a direct re- 
presentation of the object, and under the same 
angle that the first image C D would have appear- 
-ed, had the eye been placed at /, supposing the 
eye-glasses to be of equal convexity ; and there- 
fore the object is seen equally magnified in this 
as in the former telescope, that is, as the focal 
distance of the object-glass to that of any one of 
the eye-glasses, and appears erect. 

If a telescope exceeds 20 feet, it“is of no use in 
viewing objects upon the surface of the earth; for 
if it magnifies above go or 100 times, as those of 
that length usually do, the vapours which con- 
tinually float near the earth in great plenty, will 
be so magnified as to render vision obscure, 

_-2..The Galilean telescope with the concave 
eye-glass is constructed as follows : 

AB (pl. 168, fig. 3.) is an object sending forth 
the pencils of rays gh7, klm, &c. which, after 
passing through the object-glass cd, tend towards 
e Ef (where we will suppose the focus of it to be), 
in order to form an inverted image there as be= 
fore; but in their way to it, are made to pass 
through the concave glass no, so placed that its 
focus may fall upon E, and consequently the rays 
of the several pencils which were converging to- 
wards those respective focal points e, E, f, will be 
rendered parallel among themselves: but the axes 
of those pencils crossing each other at F, and di- 
verging from thence, will be rendered more di- 
verging, as represented in the figure. Now these 
raysentering the pupil of an eye,.will form a large 
and distinct image at upon the retina, which will 
be iaverted with respect to the object, because the 
axis of the pencils cross in F. The object of 
course will be seen erect, and the angle under 
which it will appear will be equal to that which 
the lines a F, LF, produced back through the eye- 
glass, form at F. 

It is evident, that the less the pupil of the eye 
is, the less is the visible area seen through a tele- 
scope of this kind; for a less pupil would exelude 
such pencils as proceed from theextremities of the 
object A B,as is evident from the figure. This is 
an inconvenience that renders this telescope unfit 
for many uses; and ‘is only to be remedied by the 
telescope with the convex eye-glasses, where the 
rays which form the extreme parts of the image 
are brought together in order to enter the pupil 
ofthe eye, as.explained above: .. . 

It is apparent also, that the nearer the eye 
is placed to the eye-glass of this telescope, 
the larger is the area seen through it; for, being 


placed close to the glass, as in the figure, it ad 
mits rays that come from A and B, the extremities 
of the object, which it could not if it was placed 
farther off. . 
The degree of magnifying in this telescope is in 
the same proportion with that in the other, viz. as 
the focal distance of the object-glass is to the fo= 
cal distance of the eye-glass. P WEES tHe 
For there is no other difference but this, viz. 
that as the extreme pencils in that telescope were 
made to converge and form the angle geh, fig. r, 
or ink, fig. 2, these are now madé to diverge and 
form the angle a F J, fig. 3; which angles, if the 
concave glass in one has an equal refractive power 
with the convex one in the other, will be equal, 
and therefore each kind will exhibit the object 


magnified in the same degree. 


There is a defect in all these kinds of telescopes, 
not to be remedied in a single lens by any means 
whatever, which was thought only to arise from 
hence, viz. that spherical glasses do.not collect 
tays to one and the same point. But it was hap- 
pily discovered by sir Isaac Newton, that the im- 
perfection of this sort of telescope, so far as it 
arises from the spherical form of the glasses, bears 
almost no proportion to that which is owing to the 
different refrangibility of-tight. This diversity in 
the refraction of raysis about a 28th part of the 
whole; so that the object-glass of a telescope can- 
not collect the rays which flow from any one 
point in the object into a less room than the circus 
lar space whose diameter is about the 56th part 
of the breadth of the glass. oe 

To shew this, let A B, fig. 4, represent a convex 
lens, and let CDF be a pencil of rays flowing © 
from the point D; let H be the point at which the 


least refrangible rays are collected to a focus ; and 


I, that where the most refrangible concur. Then, 
if 1H be the 28th part of EH, 1K will bea pro- 
portionable part of EC (the triangles H1K and 
HEC being similar): consequently LK will be 
the 28t® part of FC. But MN will be the least 
space into which the rays will be collectedyas ape 
pears by their progress represented in the figure. 
Now MN is but about half of KL; and therefore 
itis about the 56th part of CF: so that the dia- 
meter df the space into which the rays are col- 
lected will be about the 56th part of the breadth 
of that part of the glass through which the rays ° 
pass ; which was to be shewn. oe 
Since therefore each point ef the object will be 
represented in so large a space, and the centres of 
those spaces will be contiguous, because the points 
in the object the rays flow from are so; it is evi-~ 
dent, that the image of an object made by sucha 
glass. must be a most confused representation, 
though it does not appear so when viewed through’ 
an eye-glass that magnifiesin a moderate degree 
consequently the degree of magnifying in the eye~ 
glass must not be too great with respect to that 
of the object-glass, lest the confusion become : 
sensible, onPTD MEE. 12% 
Notwithstanding this imperfection, a dioptrical 
telescope may be made to magnify in any given” 
degree, provided it be of sufficient length; for the 
greater the. focal distance of the object-glass is, 
the less may be the proportion which the focal 
distance of the eye-glass may bear to that of the 
object-glass, without rendering’ the image obscure. 
Thus,’ ‘an object-glass, whose focal distarice is’ 
about four feet, will admit of an eye-glass whose ° 
focal distance shall be little more than an inch,” 
and consequently will magnify almost 48 times-;: : 
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but an object-glass’ of 40 feet focus will admit of 
an eye-glass of enly four inches focus, and will 
therefore magnify 120 times; and. an object-glass 


of 100 feet focus will admit of an eye-glass of lit-: 
tle more than six inches focus, and will teeta 


magnify almost 200 times. ; 

‘Vhe reason of this disproportion i in their several 
degrees of magnifying is to be explained in the 
following manner :—-Since the diameter of the 
spaces, into which rays flowing from the several 


points of an object are collected, are. as the. 


breadth of the object-glass, it is evident, that the 
degree of confusedness in the image is as the 
breadth of that. glass ; for the degree of confused- 


ness will only be as the diameters or breadths of- 
those spaces, and not as the spaces themselves. , 
Now the focal length of the eye-glass, that is, its. 
power of magnifying, must be as that degree; for, . 


if it exceeds it, it will render the confusedness sen- 


sible; and therefore it must be as the breadth or. 


diameter of the object-glass. The diameter of the 
object-glass, which is as the square root of its aper- 
ture or magnitude, must be as the square root of 
the power of magnifying in the telescope; for 
unless the aperture itself be as the power of mag- 
nifying, the image will want light: the square root 
of the power of magnifying will be as the square 
root of the focal distance of the object-glass; and 
therefore the focal distance of the eye-glass must 
be only as the square root of that of the object- 
glass. So that in making use of an object-glass 
of a longer focus, suppose, than one that is given, 
you are not obliged to apply an eye-glass of a pro- 
portionably longer focus than what would suit the 
given object-glass, but such an one only whose 
focal distance shall be to the focal distance of that 


which will suit the given object-glass, as the. 


square root of the focal length of the object-glass 
you make use of, is to the square root of the focal 
length of the given one, And this is the reason 
that jonger telescopes are capable of magnifying 
in a greater degree than shorter ones, without 
rendering the object confused or coloured. 

3. But the inconveniency of very long tele- 
scopes is so great, that different attempts have 
been made to remove it. Of these, the most suc- 
cessful have been by Dollond and Blair; and the 
general principles upon which these eminent op- 
ticians proceeded have been mentioned in our arti- 
cle AcHRomatic. It may be sufficient to ob- 
serve, in addition to what has been already said, 
that the object-glasses of Blair’s telescopes are com- 
posed of three distinct lenses, two convex and one 
concave; of which the concave one is placed in 


the middle, as is represented in fig. 5, where a and- 


c shew the two convex lenses, and L J the concave 
one, which is by the British artists placed in the 
middle. The two convex ones are made of Lon- 
don crown glass, and the middle one of white flint 
glass; and they areall ground to spheres of dif- 
ferent radii, according to the refractive powers of 
the different kinds of glass and the intended focal 
distance of the objct-glass of the telescope. Ac- 
cording to Boscovich, the focal distance of the 
parallel rays for the concave lens is one-half, and 
for the convex glass one-third of the combined fo- 
cus. When put together, they refract the rays in 
the following manner. 
red rays of the sun’s light falling parallel on the 
first convex lens c. Supposing there was no other 
lens present but that one, they would then becon- 
verged into the lines Le, Le, and at last meet in 
the focus g. Let the lines g/, gh, represent two 


Let ab, ab, fig. 6, be two . 


violet rays falling ‘on the surface of the lens. These 
are also refracted, and will meet in a’ focus; but : 
as they have a greater degree of retrangibility 
than the red rays, they must of consequence con- 
verge more by the same power of refraction in the 
glass,.and meet sooner in a focus, suppose at r.. 
—-Let now the concave. lens dd be placed in such 
a manner as to intercept all the rays before they 
come to their focus. Were this lens made of the 
same materials, and ground to the same radius : 
with the .convex, one, it .would have the same: 
power to cause the rays to diverge that the former : 
had to make them converge. In this case, the : 
red rays would become paralle!, and move on in > 
the line 60, 00: but the concave lens, being made : 
of flint glass, and upon a shorter radius, has a» 
greater refractive. power, and therefore they di- 
verge a little after.they come out of it; and ifno » 
third lens was interposed, they would proceed di- » 
verging in the lines op t,o pt; but, by the inter- 
position of the third lens ovo, they are again 
made to converge, and meet in a focus somewhat 
more distant than the former, asatz. By the: 
concave lens the violet rays are also refracted, and 
made todiverge: but having a greater degree of 
refrangibility, the same power of refraction makes 
them diverge somewhat more than the red ones ; 
and thus, if no third lens was interposed, they 
would proceed in such lines aslmn, linn. Nowy 
as the differently coloured rays fall upon the third 
lens with different degrees of divergence, it is’ 
plain, that the same power of refraction in that 
lens will operate upon them in such a manner as 
to bring them altogether to a focus very nearly at’ 
the same point. The red rays, it is trae, require ’ 
the greatest power of refraction to bring them to 
a focus; but they fall upon the lens. with the least 
degree of divergence. The violet. rays, though 
they require the least. power of refraction, yet. 
have the greatest. degree of divergence ; and thas 
all meet together at the point 2, or very nearly > 
SQem PH 

But though we have hitherto supposed the re- 
fraction of the concave lens to be greater than that 
of the convex ones, it is easy to see how the errors | 
occasioned by the first lens may be convected by 
it, though it should have even a less power of re-’ 
fraction than the convex one. Thus, let ab, ab, 
fig. 7, be two rays of red light falling upon thes 
convex lens Cy and refracted into the focus g; let 
also gh, gh, be two violet rays converged into a: 
focus at r; it is not necessary, in order to’ their 
convergence into a common focus at z, that the 
coneaye lens should make them diverge: it is suf- 
ficient if the glass has a power of dispersing the: 
violet rays somewhat more than the red ones: 
and many kinds of glass have this power of dis- 
persing some kinds. of rays, without a very great 
power of reftaction. It is better, however, to 
have the object-glass composed of three lenses ; ‘be- 
cause there is then another correction of the aber- 
ration by means ofthe third lens; and it might be ‘ 
impossible to find two lenses, the errors of which 
would exactly correct each other. It is also easy 
to see, that the effect may be the same whether 
the concave glass is a portion of the same sphere 
with the others or not; the effect depending upon 
a-combination of certain circumstances,’ o a W wel 
there is an infinite variety. . 

By means of this correction of the errors arising 
form the. different refrangibility of the rays of * 
light, it is possible to shorten dioptric telescopes 
considerably, ‘and yet leave them equal magnify- ’ 
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ing powers. The reason of this is, that the errors 
arising from the object-glass being removed, those 
which are oceasioned by the eye-glass are incon- 
siderable: for the error is always in proportion to 
the length of the focus in any glass; and in very 
long telescopes it becomes exeedingly great, being 
no less than jth of the whole; but in glasses of a 
few inches focus it becomes trifling. ‘Refracting 
telescopes, which go by the name of Dollond’s, 
are therefore now constructed in the following 
mauner, Let AB, fig. 8, represent an object- 
glass composed of three lenses as above described, 
and converging the rays 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. to a very 
distant focus, asat #. By means of the interposed 
lens CD, however, they are converged to one 
much nearer, as at y, where an image of the object 
isformed. Tie rays diverging from thence fall 
upon another lens E F, where the pencils are ren- 
dered parallel, and an eye placed near that lens: 
would see the object magnified and very distinct. 
To enlarge the magnifying power still more, how- 
ever, the pencils thus become parallel are made 
to fall upon another at G H; by which they are 
_ again made to converge to a distant focus: but, 
being intercepted by the lens 1K, they are made 
to meet at the nearer one % 3 whence diverging to 
LM, they are again rendered parallel, and the 
eye at N sees the object very distinctly. 

From an inspection of the figure it is evident, 
that Dollond’s telescope thus constructed is in fact 
two telescopes combined together; the first end- 
ing with the lens E F, and the second with LM. In 
the first we do not perceive the object itself, but 
the image of it formed at y; and in the second 
we perceive only the image of that image formed 
atx. Nevertheless, such telescopes are exceed- 
ingly distinct, and represent objects so clearly as 
to be preferred, in viewing terrestrial things, even 
to reflectors themselves. The latter indeed have 
greatly the advantage in their powers of magnify- 
ing, but they are much deficient in point of light. 
Much more light is lost by reflection than by re- 
fraction: and as in these telescopes the light must 
unavoidably suffer two reflections, a great deal of 
it is lost; nor is this loss counterbalanced by the 
greater aperture which these telescopes will bear, 
which enables them to receive a greater quantity 
of light than the refracting ones. The metals of 
reflecting telescopes also are very much subject to 
tarnish, and require much more dexterity to clean 
them than the glasses of refractors; which makes 
them mvre troublesome and expensive, though 
for making discoveries in the celestial regions, 
they are undoubtedly the only proper instruments 
which have been hitherto constructed. 


II. The Reflecting Telescope. 

The inconveniences arising from the great 
length of refracting telescopes, before Dollond’s 
discovery, are sufficiently obvious; and ‘these, 
together with the difficulties occasioned by the 
different refrangibility of light, induced sir Isaac 
Newton to turn his attention to the subject of re- 
flection, and endeavour to realize the ideas of him- 


self and others concerning the possibility of con- 


structing telescopes upon that principle.—The in- 
strument which he contrived is represented, fig. 9, 
where ABCD isa large tube, open at AD and 
closed at BC, and of a length atleast equal to the 
distance of the focus from the metallic spherical 


concave speculum GH placed: at the end: BC. 


The rays E G, FH, &c. proceeding from a rémot# 
object P R, interséct one another somewhere before 
they enter the tube, so that’ E G, eg, are those 
that come from the lower part of the object, and 
Sh, FH, from ‘its upper part: these rays, after 
falling on the speculum GH, will be reflected, so 
as to converge and meet in mn, where they will 
form a perfect image of the object.—But as this 
image cannot be seen by the Spectator, they are 
intercepted by a small plane metallic speculum 
KK, intersecting the axis at an angle of 45°, by 
which the rays tending to mn will’ be reflected 
towards a hole LL in the side of the tube, and 
the image of the object will thus be formed in qs: 
which image will be less distinct, because some 
of the rays which would otherwise fall onthe éon~ 
cave speculum GH, are intercepted by the plane 
speculum: nevertheless it will appear in a consi- 
derable degree distinct, because the aperture A D 
of the tube, and the speculum G H are large, In 
the lateral hole LL is fixed a convex lens, whose 
focus is at Sq; and therefore this lens will refract 
the rays that proceed from any point of the image, 
So as at their exit they will be parallel, and those 
that proceed from the extreme points $ ¢ will con- 
verge after refraction, and form an angle at O, 
where the eye is placed; which will see the images 
Sq, as if it were an object, through the lens LL; 
consequently the object will appear enlarged, inw 
verted, bright, and distinct. In I L lenses of difs 
ferent convexities may be placed, which, by bes 
ing moved nearer to the image or farther from ity 
would represent the object more or less magnified, 
provided that the surface of the speculum G H be 
of a perfectly spherical figure. If, in the room of 
one lens L L, three lenses be disposed in the same 
manner with the three eye-glasses of the refract- 
ing telescope, the object will appear erect, but less 
distinct than when it is observed with one lens, 
On account of the position of the eye in this teles 
Scope, it is extremely difficult to direct the instrv-. 
ment towards any object. Huygens, therefore; 
first thought of adding to ita small refracting tele- 
scope, the axis of which is parallel to that of the 
reflector. This is called a finder, or director." 
The ‘Newtonian telescope is also furnished with 
a suitable apparatus for the commodious use’ 
of it. att 

Tn order to determine the magnifying power of” 
this telescope, it is to be considered that the plane’ 
speculum K K is of no use in this respect. Let 
us then suppose, that one ray proceeding from 
the object coincides with the axis GLIA, fig. 10, 
of the lens and speculum; let bb be another ray’ 


proceeding from the lower extreme of the object, | 


and passing through the focus I of the speculum’ 
KH: this will be reflected in the direction bi d; 
parallel to the axis GL A, and falling on the lens 
dd, will be refracted to G ; so that GL will be’ 
equal to LI, anddGo=dlI. To the naked eye’ 


the object would appear under the angle l4i== — 


bTA; but by means of the telescope it appears’ 
under the angle dGL—=dIL=Idi: and the’ 
angle Idi is to the angle lbi::b1:ld3; conse 
quently the apparent magnitude by the telescope: 
is to that by the naked eye as the distance of the 
focus of the speculum from the speculum, to the’ 
distance of the focus of the lens from the lens. 
The Newtonian telescope was still inconvenient. 


Notwithstanding the contrivance of Huygens, ob-° - 


jects were found by it with difficulty: The teles" 
scope of James Gregory, therefore, soon obtained’ 
the preference, to which, for most’ purposes, it is” 


~ 
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justly intitled, as the reader will perceive from the 
following construction. 

let TY YT, fig. 11, pl. 168, be a brass tube, 
in which L/7dD isa metallic concave speculum, 
perforated in the middle at X; and EF a less con- 
cave mirror, so fixed by the arm or strong wire 
RT, which is moveable by means of a long screw 
on the outside of the tube, as to be moved nearer 
to or farther from the larger speculum L/d D, its 
axis being kept in the same line with that of the 
great one. Let AB represent a very remote ob- 
ject, from each part of which issue pencils of rays 
e.g. cd, CD, from A the upper extreme of the 
object, and IL, il, from the iower part B; the 
rays IL, CD, from the extremes crossing one an- 
other before they enter the tube, These rays 
falling upon the larger mirror L D, are reflected 
from it into the focus KH, where they form an 
inverted image of the object AB, as iu the New- 
tonian telescope. From this image the rays, is- 
suing as from an object, fall upon the small mir-~ 
ror EF, the centre of which is at e; so that after. 
reflection they would mect in their foci at QQ, 
and there form an erect image. But since an eye 
at that place could see but a small part of an ob- 
ject, in order to bring rays from more distant 
parts of it into the pupil, they are intercepted by 
the plano-convex lens M.N, by which means a 

_ Smaller erect image is formed at PV, which is 
viewed through the meniscus SS by an eye at OQ. 
This meniscus both makes the tays of each pencil 
parallel, and magnifies the image PV. At the 
place of this image all the foreign rays are inter- 
cepted by the perforated partition ZZ. For the 
same reason the hole near the eye O is very nar- 
row. When nearer objects are viewed by this 
telescope, the small speculum E F is removed to 
a greater distance from the larger L D, so that the 
second image may be always formed in PV; and 
this distance is to be adjusted (by means of the 
screw on the outside of the great tube) according 
to the form of the eye of the spectator. It is also 
necessary, that the axis of the telescope should 
pass through the middle of the speculum E F, and 
its centre, the centre of the speculum L L, and the 
middle of the hole X, the centres of the lenses 
MN, SS, and the hole near O. As the hole X 
in the speculum LL can reflect none of the rays 
issuing from the object, that part of the image 
which corresponds to the middle of the object 
must appear to the observer more dark and con- 
fused than the extreme parts of it. Besides, the 
speculum E F will also intercept many rays pro- 
ceeding from the object; and therefore, unless 
the aperture TT be large, the object must appear 
in some degree obscure. 

In the best reflecting telescopes, the focus of 
the smal] mirror is never coincident with the focus 
of the great one, where the first image KH is 
formed, but a little beyond it (with respect to the 
eye), asat n; the consequence of which jis, that 
the rays of the pencils will not be parallel after 
reflection from the small mirror, but converge so 
as- to meet in points about QqQ, where they 
would form a larger upright image than P V, if the 
glass R was not in their way ; and this image 
might be viewed by means of a single eye-glass 
properly placed between the image and the eye: 
but then the field of view would be less, and con- 
sequently not so pleasant-; for which reason, the 
glass R is still retained, to enlarge the scope or 
area of the field. 

To find the magnifying power of this telescope, 
multiply the focal distance of the great mirror by 
, VOL. Xi. . . 


the distance of the small mirror froni the image 
next the eye, and multiply the focal distance of 
the smal! mirror by the focal distance of the eye= 
glass; then dividethe product of the former mul 
tiplication by the product of the latter, and the 
quotient will express the magnifying power. 

One great advantage of the reflecging telescope 
is, that it will admit of an eye-glass of a much 
shorter focal distance than a refracting telescope 
will, and consequently it will magnify so much 
the more; for the rays are not coloured. by reflee- 
tion from a concave mirror, if it be ground to a 
true figure, as they are by passing through a con- 
vex glass, let it be ground ever so true. 

The nearer an object is to the telescope, the 
more its. pencils of rays will diverge before they 
fall upon the great mirror, and therefore they will 
be the longer of meeting in points after reflection ; 
so that the first image K H will be formed at a 
greater distance frum the large mirror, when the 
object is near the telescope, than when it is very 
remote. But as this image must be formed far- 
ther from the small mirror than its principal fo- 
cus, this mirror must be always set at a greater 
distance from the large one, in viewing near ob~ 
jects, than in viewing remote ones. And this is 
done by turning the screw on the outside of the 
tube, until the small mirror be so adjusted that the 
object (or rather its image) appears perfect. 

In looking through any telescope towards ani ob= 
ject, we never see the object itself, but only that 
image of it which is formed next the eye in the 
telescope. For if aman holds his finger or a stick 
between his bare eye and an object, it will hide 
part, if not the whole, of the object from his view : 
but if he ties a stick across the mouth of a tele« 
scope before the object-glass, it will hide no part 
of the imaginary object he saw through the tele- 
scope before, unless it covers the whole mouth of 
the tube: for all the effect will be, to make the 
object appear dimmer, because it intercepts part 
of the rays. Whereas, if he puts only a piece of 
Wire across the inside of the tube, between the 
eye-glass and his eye, it will hide part of the ob- 
ject which he thinks he sees; which proves, that 
he sees not the real object, but its image. This is 
also confirmed by means of the small. mirror E F, 
in the reflecting telescope, which is made of 
opaque metal, and stands directly between the 
eye and the object towards which the telescope is 
turned ; and will hide the whole object from the 
eye at O, if the two glasses Z Z and § Sare taken 
out of the tube. 

Great improvements’ have been lately made ia 
the construction of both reflecting and refracting 
telescopes, as well as in the method of applying 
those instruments to the purposes for which they- 
are intended, gut. 

To describe all the varieties of shape and ace 
commodation which may be given to a telescope, 
would be a task as trifling as prolix.. The artists 
of London and of Paris have racked their inven« 
tions to please every fancy, and to suit every 
purpose. We shall content ourselves with a few 
general maxims, deduced fiom the scientific con- 
sideration of a telescope, as an instrument by 
which the visual angle subtended. by a distinct 
object is greatly magnified. 

The chief consideration is to have a steady 
view of the-distant object. . This. is unattainable, 
unless the axis of the instrument be kept con-- 
stantly directed tothe same point of it: for whem 
the telescope is gently shifted from its position, 
the object seems to move in the ng or in, the 
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opposite direction, according as the telescope in- 
verts the object or shews it erect. This is owing 
to the magnifying power, because the apparent 
angular motion is greater than what we naturally 
connect with the motion of the telescope. This 
does not happen when we look through a tube 
without glasses. * |: 

All shaking of the instrument therefore makes 
the object dance before the eye; and this is dis- 
agreeable, and binders us from seeing it distinctly. 
But a tremulous motion, however small, is in- 
finitely more prejudicial to the performance of a 
telescope, by making the object quiver before us. 
A person walking in the reom prevents us from 
seeing distinctly ; nay, the very pulsation in the 
body of the observer agitates the floor enough to 
produce this effect, when the telescope has a great 
magnifying power: for the visible motion of the 
object is then an imperceptible tremor, like that 
of an harpsichord wire, which produces an effect 
precisely similar to optical indistinctness and 
every point of the object is diffused over the whole 
space of the angular tremor, and appears co-ex- 
istent in every part of this space, just as a harp- 
sichord wire does while it is sounding. The more 
rapid this motion is, the indistinctness is the more 
oomplete. Therefore the more firm and elastic, 
and well bound together, the frame-work and 
apertures of our telescope is, the more hurtful 
will this consequence be. A mounting of lead, 
were it practicable, would be preferable to wood, 
iron, or brass. This is one great cause of the in- 
distinctness of the very finest reflecting telescopes 
of the usual construetions, and can never be to- 
tally removed. In the Gregorian form, it is hardly 
possible to damp the elastic tremor of the small 
speculum, carried by an arm supported at one end 
only, even-though the tube were motionless. We 
were witnesses of a great improvement made on a 
four-feet reflecting telescope, by supporting the 
small speculum by a strong:plate of lead placed 
across the tube, and led by an adjusting screw at 
each end. But even the great mirror may vibrate 
enough to produce indistinctness.’  Refracting 
telescopes are free from this inconveniency, be- 
cause a small angular motion of the object-glass 
round one of its own diameters has no sensible ef- 
fect on the image in its focus. They are affected 
only by an angular motion of the axis of the tele- 
scope or of the eye-glasses. Ms 

This single consideration gives us great help to- 
wards judging of the merits of any particular ap- 
paratus. We should study it in this particular, 
and see whether its form makes the tube readily 
susceptible of such tremulous motions.  Ifit does, 
the firmer it is, and the more elastic it is, the 
worse. All forms, therefore, where the tube is sup- 
ported only near the middle, or where the whele 
immediately or remotely depends on one narrow 
joint, are defective. taps 

Reasoning in this way, we say with confidence, 
that of all the forms of a telescope apparatus, the 
old fashioned simple stand, represented in pl. 169, 
fig. 1, is by far the best, and that others are supe- 
rier according as the disposition of the points of 
support of the tube approaches to this, Let the 
pivots A, B, be fixed in the lintel and sole of a- 
window. Let the four braces terminate very near 
to these pivots. Let the telescope lie on the pin 
Pf, resting on the shoulder round the eye-piece, 
while the far end of it rests on one of the pins 1, 
2, 3, &e.; and let the distance of these pins from 
F Very little exceed the length of the telescope. 


The-trembling of the axis, even when considerable, 


cannot affect the position of the tube, because the 
braces terminate almost at the pivots, The tre+ 
mor of the brace C D does as little harm, because 
itis nearly perpendicular to the tube. And if the 
object-glass were close at the upper supporting 
pin, and the focus at the lower pin F, even the 
bending and trembling of the tube will have no ef 
fect on its optical axis. The instrument is only 
subject to horizontal tremors. These may be al- 
most annihilated by having a slender rod coming 
from a hook’s joint in the side of the window, and 
passing through such another joint close by the 
pin F.- We have seen an instrument of this form, 
baving A B parallel to the earth’s axis. The whole 
apparatus did not’ cost fifty shillings, and we find 
it not in the least sensible manner affected by a 
storm of wind. It was by observations with this 
instrument that the tables of the motions of the 
Georgium Sidus, published in the Edinburgh 
Transactions, were constructed. This is an ex- 
cellent equatorial. . 

But this apparatus is not portable, and it is 
sadly deficient in elegance. The following is the 
-best method we have seen of combining these cir- 
cumstances with the indispensable requisites of a 
good telescope. 

The pillar VX, fig. 2, rises from a firm stand, 
and has a horizontal motion round a cone which 
completely fills it. This motion is regulated by ~ 
a rack-work in the box at V. The screw of this 
rack-work is turned by means of the handle P, of 
a convenient length, and the screw may be disen- 
gaged by the click or detent V, when we would 
turn the instrument a great way at once. The 
telescope has a vertical motion round the joint @ 
placed near the middle of the tube. ‘The lower 
end of the tube is supported by the stay OT. This 
consists of a tube R T, fastened to the pillar by a 
joint-T, which ailows the stay to move in a verti 
cal plane. Within this tube slides another, with 
a stiff motion. This tube is connected with the 
telescope by another joint O, also admitting mo- 
tion in a vertical plane. The side M of this inner 
tube is formed into a rack, in which works a pi- 
nion fixed to the top of the tube RT, and turned 
by the flat finger-piece R. The reader will rea- 
dily see the advantages and the remaining defects 
of this apparatus. It is very portable, because 
the telescope is easily disengaged from it, and the 
legs and stay fold up. If the joint Q were imme- 
diately under A, it would be much freer from ali 
tremor in the. vertical plane.- But nothing can 
hinder other tremors arising from the long pillar 
and the three springy legs. These communicate 
all external agitations with great vigour. The in- 
strument should be set on a stone pedestal, or, 
what is better, a cask filled with wet sand. This 
pedestal, which necessity perhaps suggested to 
our scientific navigators, is the best that can be 
imagined. 

Fig. 3 is the stand usually given to reflecting 
telescopes. The vertical tube FBG is fastened to 
the tube by finger screws, which pass through the. 
slits at FandG, ‘This arch turns round a joint 
in the head of the divided pillar, and has its edge 
cut into an oblique rack, which is acted on by 
the horizontal screw, furnished with the finger- 
piece A. This screw turns in a horizontal square 
frame.. This frame turns round a horizontal joint 
in the off-side, which cannot be seen in this view. 
In the side of this frame next the eye there is a fin- 
ger-screw a, which passes through the frame, and 
presses on the round horizontal plate D. By screw- 
ing down this finger-screw, the frame is brought 
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up, and presses the horizontal screw to the rack. 
Thus the elevation of the telescope is fixed, and 
may be nicely changed by the finger applied to A 
and turning this screw. The horizontal round 
plate D moves stiffly round on another plate of 
nearly equal diameter. This under plate has a 
deep conical hollow socket, which is nicely fitted 
by grinding to a solid cone formed on the top of 
the great upright pillar, and they may be firmly 
fixed in any position by the finger-screw E. To 
the under plate is fastened a box c, containing a 
horizontal screw C, which always works in a rack 
cut in the edge of the upper plate, and cannot be 
disengaged from it. When a great vertical or 
horizontal motion is wanted, the screws a and E 
are slacked, and by tightening them the telescope 


may be fixed in any position, and then any small « 


movements may be given it by the finger-plates 
A and C. 

This stand is very subject to brisk tremor, either 
from external agitation of the pedestal, or from 
the immediate action of the wind; and we have 
seldom seen distinctly through telescopes mounted 
in this manner, till one end of the tube was pressed 
against something that was very steady and un- 
elastic. It is quite astonishing what a change this 
produces. We took a very fine telescope made 
by James Short, and laid the tube on a great lump 
of soft clay, pressing it firmly down into it. Se- 
veral persons, ignurant of our purpose, looked 
through it, and read a table of logarithms at the 
distance of 310 yards. We then put the telescope 
on its stand, and pointed it to the same object ; 
mone of the company could read at a greater dis- 
tance than 235 yards, although they could perceive 
no tremor. They thought the vision as sharp as 
before; but the incontrovertible proof of the 
contrary was; that they could, not read at such a 
distance. 

If the round plates were of much greater dimen- 
sions; and if the lower one, instead of being fixed 
to the pillar, were supported on four stout pillars 
standing on another plate ; and if the vertical arch 
had a horizontal axis turning on two upright 
frames firmly fixed to the upper plate ;—the in- 
strument would be much freer from tremor, Such 
stands were made formerly; but being much more 
bulky and inconvenient for package,. they have 
gone into disuse, 4 

The high magnifying powers of Dr. Herschel’s 
telescopes made all the usual apparatus for their 
Support extremely imperfect. But his judgment, 
and his ingenuity and fertility in resource, are as 
eminent as his philosophical ardour. Hehascon- 
trived for his reflecting telescopes stands which 
have. every property that can be desired.. The 
tubes are all supported at the two ends. The mo- 
tions, both vertical and horizontal, are contrived 
with the utmost simplicity and firmness. We can- 
not more properly conclude this article than with 
a description of his 40 feet telescope, the noblest 
monument of philosophical zeal and of princely 
munificence that the world can boast of. 

In plate 169, we have given a view of this noble 
instrument in a meridional situation, as it appears 
when seen from a convenient distance by a person 
placed to the south-west of it, The foundation 
in the ground consists of two concentric circular 
brick walls, the outermost of which is 42 feet in 
diameter, and the inside one 21 feet. They are 
two feet six inches deep under ground; two feet 
three inches broad at the bottom, and one foot 


two inches at the top ; and are capped with pay-. 


ing stones about three inches thick, and twelve 


bd 


and three quarters broad, ‘The bottom frame to 


the whole apparatus rests upon these two walls by’ 
twenty concentric rollers I1I, and.is moveable 
upon a pivot, which gives a horizontal motion to 
the whole apparatus, as well as to the telescope. 

The tube of the telescope A, though very sime 
ple in its form, which is cylindrical, was attended 
with great difficulties in the construction. This ~ 
is not to be wondered at, when its size, and the 
materials of which it is made, are considered. Its 
length is 39 feet four inches ; it measures four feet 
ten inches in diameter ; and every part of it is of 
iron. Upon a moderate computation, the weight 
of a wooden tube must have exceeded an iron one 
at least 3000 pounds; and its durability would 
have been far inferior to that of iron. It is made 
of rolled or sheet iron, which has been joined to- 
gether withont rivets, by a kind of seaming well 
known to those who make iron funnels for stoves. 

_Very great mechanical skill is used in the con- 
trivance of the apparatus by which the telescope 
1s Supported and directed. In order to command 
every altitude, the point of support is moveable; 
and its motion is effected by mechanism, so that 
the telescope may be moved from its most back- 
ward point of support to the most forward, and, 
by means of the pulleys G G suspended from the 
great beam H, be set to any altitude, up to the 
very zenith. The tube is also made to rest with 
the point of support.in a pivot, which permits it 
to be turned sidewise. 

The concave face of the great mirror is 4% 
inches of polished surface in diameter. The 


thickness, which is equal in every part of it, re- 


mains now about three inches and a half; and its 
weight, when it came from the cast, was 211% 
pounds, of which it must have lost a small quan- 
tity in polishing. To put this speculum into the 
tube, it is suspended. vertically by a crane in the 
laboratory, and placed on a small narrow care 
riage, which is drawn out, rolling upon planks, 
till it comes near the back of the tube ; here it is 
again suspended and placed in the tube by a pe= 
culiar apparatus. 

The method of observing by this telescope is by 
what Dr. Herschel calls the front view; the ob- 
server being placed in a seat C, suspended at the 
end of it, with his back towards the object he 
views. There. is no small speculum, but the 
magnifiers are applied immediately to the first 
focal image... 

From the opening of the telescope, near the 
place of the. eye-glass, a speaking pipe runs down 
to the bottom of the tube, where it goes into a 
turning joint; and after several. other inflections, 
it at length divides into two branches, one going 
into. the observatory D, and the other into the 
work-room E. By means of the speaking pipe the 
communications of the observer are conveyed to 
the assistant iu the observatory, and the workman 
is directed to perform the required motions. 

In the observatory is placed a valuable sidereal 
time-piece, made by Mr. Shelton. . Close to it, 
and of the same height, is a polar distance-piece, 
which has a dial-plate of the same dimensions 
with the time-piece ; this piece may be made to 
shew polar distance, zenith distance, declination, 
or altitude, by setting it differently. The time 
and polar distance pieces are-placed so that the 
assistant sits before them at a table, with the 
‘Speaking-pipe rising between them ; and in this 
manner. observations may be written down very 
conveniently, - . 

This noble ipstrument, with Bie eye-glasses, 
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magnifies above Go0o times, and is the largest that 
vhas ever been made. Such of-our readers as wish 
‘fora fuller account of the machinery attached to 
‘jt, viz. the stairs, ladders, and platform B, may 
have recourse to the second part of the Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society for 1795 ; in which, by 
‘means of 18-plates and 63 pages of letter-press, 
an ample detail is given of every circumstance re- 
lating to joiner’s work, carpenter’s work, and 
‘smith’s work, which attended the formation and 
erection of this telescope. It was completed on 
August the 28th, 1789, and on the same day was 
the sixth satellite of Saturm discovered. 

The doctor has some other excellent instru- 
ments of smaller power placed in bis garden at 
Slough, and by means of which most of his disco- 
‘veries have been made. — i 

There are however two useful appendages to 
telescopes, which deserve to be briefly described. 
-A finder, viz. ashort telescope, is generally affixed 
to the tube of a large telescope, for the purpose of 
fmding out an object expeditiously. This finder 
dges not magnify the object more than four, six, 
or cight times; but it has a great field of view, so 
that through it a great part of the heavens may 
be seen at onee, In the inside of its tube, and 
exactly at the focus of the eye-glass, there aretwo 
slender wires, which cross each other in the axis 
of the telescope. Now the finder is adjusted by 
means of screws upon the tube of the great tele- 
scope, in such a manner as that when an object, 
seen through the finder, appears to be near the 
crossing of the above-mentioned wires, it is at 
the same time visible through the great telescope : 
henee, when the observer wishes to view a small 
distant object, as a star, a planet, &e. he moves 
the instrament to one side or the other, until, by 
looking through the finder, he brings the object 
nearly to coincide with the crossing of the wires, 
and when that takes place, he immediately look 
through the large telescope, &c. 

A micrometer isan instrument which is used 
with a telescope, for the purpose of measuring 
small angles, A great variety of micrometers 
have been contrived: by various ingenious persons ; 
aud they are more or less eomplicated, more or 
léss expensive, as alsomore or less accurate. See 
MIcROMETER. 

We have in this article, and under the word 
Acuromaric, described the nature and principle 
of Dollond’s improvements. But we cannot en 
tirely quit this branch of the subject without 
briefly noticing an ingenious suggestion of Mr. 
Nicholson’s for improving the achromatic tele- 
scope, by adding an artificial iris to the object-glass. 
Suppose, says he,a brass ring to surround the ob- 
jeet end of the telescope, and upon this let eight 
oF more triangular slips of brass be fixed, so as to 
revolve on equi-distant pins passing through each 
triangle near one of its corners. If the triangles 
be slided inwards upen each other, it may readily 
be apprehended that they will close the aperture ; 
and if they be all made to revolve or slide back- 
wards alike, it is clear that their edges will leave 
an octagonal aperture, greater or less’ according 
to circumstances. The equable motion of all the 
triangles may be produced either by pinions and 
one concave toothed avheel, or by what is called 
snail-work, Another kind of iris, more compact, 
may be made, by causing thin elastic slips of brass 
to slide along parallel to the tube, and be con- 
ducted each through a slit in a brass cap which 
shall lead them across the aperture in a radial di- 
tection. It is probable also that the artist, who 


shall carry these hiwts. into effect, -may also think 


of several other methods. 

This thought occurred to the author, from con- 
templating the contraction and dilatation of the 
iris of the eye, according as we look at an object. 
more or less luminous. These variations are so 
great, that in the observable variations of the hu- 
man eye, the aperture is thirty times as large at 
one time as at another, whilst inthe cat the pro- 
portion is greater than a hundred to one, 

We cannot enter into any description of the 
ingenious inventions of Adams, Brewster, Greene, 
&c. but must conclude this article with some ob- 
servations. 


On the different Merits of Microscopes and Telescopes, 
compared. with one another ; how far we may rea- 
sonably depend ‘on the Discoveries made by them, 
and what hopes we may entertain of further Im- 
provements. 


The advantages arising from the use of micro» - 
scopes and telescopes depend, in the first place, 
upon their property of magnifying the minute 
parts of objects, so that they can by that means. 
be more distinctly viewed by the eye; and, se- 
condly, upon their throwing more light into the 
pupil of the eye than what is done without them. 
The advantages arising from the magnifying power 
would be extremely limited, if they were not also- 
accompanied by the latter : for if the same quan- 
tity of light is spread over a large portion of sur 
face, \it becomes proportionably diminished in 
force; and therefore the objects, though magni- 
fied, appear proportionably dim. ‘Thus, though 
any magnifying glass should enlarge the diameter 
of the object 10 times, and: consequently magnify 
the surface 100 times, yet if the focal:distance of 
the glass was about eight inches (provided this was 


possible), and its diameter only about the size of 


the pupil of the eye, the object would appear 100 
times more dim when we looked through the glass, 
than when we beheld it with our naked eyes ; and 
this even on a supposition that the glass trans- 
mitted all the light which fell upon it, which no- 
glass can do. But if the focal distance of the 
glass was only four inches, though its diameter 
remained as before, the incenvenience would be 
vastly diminished, because the glass could then be 
placed twice as near the object as before, and 
consequently would receive four times as many 
rays as in theformer case, and therefore we should 
see it much brighter than before. - Going-on thus, 
still diminishing the focal distance of the glass, - 
and keeping its diameter as large as possible, we 
shall perceive the object more and more magnified, 
and at the same time very distinct and bright. It 
is evident, however, that, with regard to optical 
instruments of the microseopic kind, we must 
sooner or later arrive at a limit which cannot be 
passed. ‘his limit is formed by the following par- 
ticulars, 1. The quantity of light lost in passing 
through the glass. 2. The diminution of the glass 
itself, by which it receives only a small quantity 
of rays, 3. The extreme shortness of the focal 
distance of great magnifiers, whereby the free ac- 
cess of the light to the object which we wish to 
view is impeded, and censequently the reflection 
of the lizht from it is weakened. 4. The aberra- 
tions of the rays, occasioned by their different re- 
frangibility.: 

To understand this more fully, as well as to see 
how far these obstacles can be removed, let us. 
suppose the lens made of such a dull kind of glass 
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that it transmits only one half of the light which 
fails upon it. It is evident that such a glass, of 
four inches focal distance, and which magnifies 
the diameter of an object twice, still supposing 
its own breadth equal to that of the pupil of the 
eye, will shew it four times magnified in surface, 
but only half as bright as if it was seen by the 
naked eye at the usual distance; for the light 
which falls upon the eye from the object at eight 
inches distance, and likewise the surface of the ob- 
ject in its natural size, being both represented by 
X, the surface of the magnified object will be 4, and 
the light which makes that magnified object visi- 
ble only 2; because, though the glass receives 
four times as much light as the naked eye does at 
the usual distance of distinct vision, yet one half 
is lost in passing through the glass. , The incon- 
venience in this respect can therefore be removed 
only as far as it is possible to increase the clear- 
ness of the glass, so that it shall transmit nearly 
ail the rays which fall upon it; and how far this 
can be done, hath not yet been ascertained. 

The second obstacle to the perfection of micro- 
seopic glasses is the small size of great magnifiers, 
by which, notwithstanding their near approach to 
the object, they receive asmaller quantity of rays 
than might be expected. Thus, suppose a glass 
of only th of an inch focal distance; such a glass 
would increase the visible diameter 80 times, and 
the surface 6400 times. If the breadth of the 
glass could at the same time be preserved as great 
as that of the pupil of the eye, which we shall 
suppose 2ths of an inch, the object would appear 
magnified 6400 times, at the same time that every 
part of it would be as bright as it appears to the 
maked eye. But if we suppose that this magnify- 
ing glass is only 7th of an inch in diameter, it 
will then receive enly ith of the light which other- 
wise would have fallen upon it; and therefore, 
instead of communicating to the magnified object 
a quantity of illumination equal to 6400, it would 
communicate only one equal to 1600, and the mag- 
nified object would appear four times as dim as 
it does to the naked eye. This inconvenience, 
however, is still capable of being removed, not in- 
deed by increasing the diameter of the lens, be- 
cause this must be in proportion to its focal dis- 
tance, but by throwing a greater quantity of light 
on the object. Thus, in the above-mentioned ex- 


‘ample, if four times the quantity of light which 
_ maturally falls upon it could be thrown upon the 


object, it is plain that the reflection from it would 


_ be four times as great asin the natural way ; and 


consequeatly the magnified image, at the same 
time that it was as mayy times magnified as _be- 
fore, would be as bright as when seen by the naked 
eye. -In transparent objects this can be done very 
effectually by a concave speculum, as in the re- 
flecting microscope already described: but in 
opaque objects the case is somewhat more doubt- 


‘ful; neither do the contrivances for viewing these 


objects seem entirely to make up for the defi- 
ciencies of the light from the smallness of the lens 
and shortness of the focus.~—-When a microscopic 


lens magnifies the diameter of an object 40 times, 


it hath then the utmost possible magnifying power, 
without diminishing ‘the natural brightness of the 
object. 

The third obstacle arises: from the shortness of 
the focal distance in large magnifiers: but in trans- 


“parent objects, where a sufficient quantity of 
light is thrown on the object from below, the in- 


convenience arises at last from straining the eye, 


which must be placed nearer the glass than it can 


well bear; and this entirely supersedes the use of 
magnifiers beyond a certain degree. ¢ 

The fourth obstacle arises from the different re= 
frangibility of the rays of light, and which fre- 
quently causes such a deviation from truth in the, 
appearances ‘of things, that many people have, 
imagined themselves to have made surprising dis- 
coveries, and have even published them te the 
world; when in fact they have been only as many 
optical deceptions, owing to the unequal refrac- 
tions of the rays. For this there seeins to be no 
remedy, except the intreduction of achromatic 
glasses into microscopes as well as telescopes. 
How far this is practicable, hath not yet been 
tried ; but when these glasses shall be introduced 
(if such introduction is practicable), microscopes 
will then undoubtedly have received their ultimate 
degree of perfection. ) 

With regard to telescopes, those of the refract- 
ing kind have evidently the advautage of all 
others, where the aperture is equal, and the aber- 
rations of the rays are corrected according to Mr. 
Dollond’s method ; because the image is not only 
more perfect, but a much greater quantity of light 
is transmitted than what can be reflected from the 
best materials hitherto known. Unluckily, how- 
ever, the imperfections of the glass set a limit to 
these telescopes, 2s hath already been observed, 
so that they cannot be made above three feet and 
an half long. On the whole, therefore, the reflect- 
ing telescopes are preferable in this respect, that 
they may be made of dimensions greatly superior 5 
by which means they can -both magnify to a 
greater degree, and at the same time throw much 
more light into the eye. 

With regard to the powers of telescopes, how- 
ever, they are all of them exceedingly less than 
what we should be apt to imagine from the number 
of times which they magnify the object. Thus, 
when we hear of a telescope which magnifies 200 
times, we are apt to imagine, that, oa looking at 
any distant object through it, we should perceive 
it as distinctly as we would with our naked eye at 
the 200th part of the distance. © But this is by no 
means the case; neither is there any theory capa- 
ble of directing usin this matter: we must there- 
fore depend entirely on experience. 
~ ‘The best method of tryiitg the goodness of any 
telescope is by observing how much farther off you 
are able to read with it than you can with the 
naked eye. But that all deception may be avoide 
ed, it is proper to choose something to be read 
where the imagination cannot giveany assistance, 
such as a table of logarithms, or something which 
consists entirely of figures; and hence the truly 
useful power of the telescope is easily Known, In 
this way Mr. Short’s large telescope, which mage 
nifies the diameter of objects 1200 times, is yet 
unable to afford sufficient light for reading at more 
than 200 times the distance at which we can read 
with our naked eye. io 

With regard to the form of reflecting telescopes, 
it is now pretty generally agreed, that when the 


Gregorian ones are well constructed, they have 


ihe advantage of those of the Newtonian form. 
One advantage evident at first sight is, that with 
the Gregorian telescope an object is perceived by 
looking directly through it, and consequently is 
found with much greater ease than in the Newto- 
vian telescope, Where we must look into the side. 


"The unavoidable imperfection of the specula com- 


mon to both®lso gives the Gregoriati an advan- 
tage over the Newtonian form, Notwithstan ting 
the utmost care and labour of the workmen, itis 
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found impossible to give the metals either a per- 
fectly spherical or a perfectly parabolical form. 
Hence arises some indistinctness of the image 
formed by the great speculum, which is frequently 
corrected by the little one, provided they are pro- 
perly matched, But if this is not done, the error 
will be made much worse; and hence many of 
ihe Gregorian telescopes are far inferior to the 
Newtonian ones; namely, when the specula have 
not been properly adapted to each other. There 
is no method by which the workman can know 
the specula which will fit one another without a 
trial; and therefore there is a necessity for hav- 
ing many specula ready made of each sort, that 
in fitting up a telescope those may be chosen 
which best suit each other. | 
~ The brightness of any object seen through a 
telescope, in comparison with its brightness when 
seen by the naked eye, may, in all cases, be easily 
found by the following formula. 
the natural distance of a visible object, at which 
it can be distinctly seen; and let d represent its 
distance from the object-glass of the instrument, 
Let m be the magnifying power of the instrument ; 
that is, let the visual angle subtended at the eye 
by the object when at the distance n, and viewed 
without the instrument, be to the visual angle pro- 
duced by the instrument ast tom. Let @ be the 
diameter of the object-glass, and p be that of the 
pupil.- Let the instrument be so constructed, that 
no parts of the pencils are intercepted for want of 
sufficient apertures of the intermediate glasses. 
Lastly, let the light lost in reflection or refraction 
be neglected. 
The brightness of vision through the instrument 


2 

a )> the bright. 
mpd 

ness of natural vision being 1. But although this 
fraction may exceed unity, the vision through the 
instrument will not be brighter than natural vi- 
sion. For, when this is the case, the pupil does 
not receive all the light transmitted through the 
instrument, 

In microscopes, 2 is the nearest liinits of dis- 
tinct vision, nearly eight inches, But a difference 
in this circumstance, arising from a difference in 
the eye, makes no change in the formula, because 
m Changes in the same proportion with n. 


In telescopes, and d may be accounted equal, 
a2 

and the formula becomes a 

m 
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TELESCO’PICAL. a. (from ¢elescope.) 
Belonging to a telescope ; seeing at a distance. 

TELESCOPICAL STARS, are such asare not 
wisible to the naked eye, being only discernible 
by means of a telescope. See Srar. 

All stars less than those of the 6th magni- 
tude are telescopic to an ordinary eye. 

To TELL. v. a. pret. and part. pass. gold. 
(zellan, Saxon; ¢aelen, tellen, Dutch; talen, 
- Danish.) 1. To utter ; to:express; to speak 

(Milton). 2. 'To relate ; to rehearse (Pope). 
‘3. To teach; to inform (Sanderson). 4. To 
discover ; to betray (Numbers). 5. 'To count ; 
to number (Prior). 6.Tomake excuses. A 
low word (Shakspeare). 

_ ToT. v.n, 1. To give an account; to 
make report (Psalms). 2. To 'TELt on. “To 
inform of (Samuel). F 

Texte (William), an illustrious Swiss pa- 
triot, chief instrument of the revolution which 


will be expressed by the fraction ( 


Let n represent | 


“OWN Coasts. 
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delivered the Swiss cantons from’ the Germas 
yoke in 1307. Grisler, the governor of these 
provinces for the emperor Albert, having or- 
dered him, under pain of death, to shoot at an 
apple placed on the head of one of his children ; 
he had the dexterity, though the distance was 
very considerable, to strike it off without hit- 
ting the child.. The tyrant, perceiving he had 
another arrow concealed under his cloak, asked 
him for what purpose? To which he boldly 
replied, ‘* To have shot you through the heart, 
if { had had the misfortune to kill my son.” 
The enraged governor now ordered him to be 
hanged ; but his fellow-citizens, animated’ by 
his fortitude and ‘patriotism, flew to arms; at- 
tacked and vanquished Grisler, who was shot 
to death by Tell ; and the association for the 
independency took place that instant. 

TELL-TALE, a name sometimes given to 
the PerreTUAL-LoG. See that article, 

TELL-TALE. s. One who carries officious 
intelligence ; one who gives malicious informa- 
ulon. 

TELLA CELLULOSA. See Ceriuyar 
MEMBRANE. 

TE/LLER. s. (from #ell.) 1. One who 
tells or relates. 2, One who numbers; a num- 
berer. 3. A ¢eller is an officer of the exche- 
quer, of which there are four ; their business 
is to receive all monies due to the king, and 
give the clerk of the pell a bill to charge him 
therewith ;. they also pay any money payable 


by the king, by warrant from the auditor of 


the receipt (Cowell). 7 
TELLICHERRY, a seaport of Hindoostan, 
on the coast of Malabar, where there is an 
English factory, It is 30 miles N.N.W. of 
Calicut. Lon. 75.50E. Lat. 11.48 N. 
TELLIRA, in zoology, a genus of the 
class vermes, order testacea. Auimal a tethys: 
shell bivalve, generally sloping on one side; 


in the fore-part of one valve a convex, in the 


other a concave fold ; hinge with usually three 
teeth, the lateral ones smooth in one shell. 
Ninety-four species—scattered through the 
seas of the globe; chiefly found in the Indian 
ocean ; nineteen or twenty common to our 
They are thus subdivided. 

A. Ovate and thickish. 

B. Ovate, compressed. 

C. Suborbicular. ; : 

Some of these resemble a solen, others a ve- 
nus. ‘T’. reticulata resembles the leaves of the 
duck-weed. They are of very different sizes, 
from that of a pea to the breadth of four inches. 
T. remies, one of the largest, with shell sub- 


_orbicular, compressed, and transversely wrin- 


kled, isabout. three inches long and three and a 
half broad. It inhabits the Indian and Ame- 
rican oceans: the American specimens have a 


yellowish mixture, and the wrinkles are slight. 


TELLURIUM, in mineralogy, a ‘genus of | 
the class metals. Blueish-white, soft, very 
brittle, and easily reducible to powder, of a 
lamellar texture ; specific gravity 6.115; 
melting in a heat somewhat above the fusing 
point of lead, and, if the heat bea little in- 
creased, boiling and evaporating, attaching it 
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self in brilliant drops to the upper part of the 
retort ; before the blow-pipe burning with a 
lively blue flame, the edges of which are green, 
and at last evaporating in a white smoke smell- 
ing like radishes; partly soluble in concen- 
trated sulphuric acid, and giving the solution 
a crimson colour, which precipitates a white 
powder on the addition of a large quantity of 
water. Four species. The following are the 


chief: ¥ 
1. T. nativum. Native tellurinm. Syl- 
vanite. Soft, heavy, somewhat ductile, with 


metallic lustre. Found in the mine of Ma- 
riaklif in the Facebay mountains of Transylva- 
nia, massive and disseminated : contains tellu- 
rium 92.55, iron 7.20, gold 0.25. (Klaproth). 

_2,T. graphicum. Graffic tellurium. ‘Tin- 
white, or inclining to yellow, soft, brittle, 
staining a little, in small prismatic crystals, 
often grouped in such a manner as to resemble 
written characters. Found in the Franciscus 
mine at Offenbanga in Transylvania, with me- 
tallic lustre: contains tellurium 60, gold 30, 
silver 10. (Kluproth). 

3. T. album. Whitetellurium. Sylvanite. 
Silver-white, passing into brass-yellow, soft, 
heavy, somewhat ductile, with metallic lustre. 
Found in the Nagyag mine of Transylvania, 
disseminated or crystallized in small four-sided 
prisms: fracture in one direction foliated, in 
whe other uneven : contains, according to Klap- 
xoth, 


Tellurium 44.75 
Gold , 20.75 
Lead 19.50 
Silver 8.50 
Sulphur 50 
100 


Reguline tellurium may be obtained by heat- 
ing the white oxyd of this metal in contact 
with carbonaceous matter ; but as tellurium is 
both easily volatilizable and readily inflam- 
mable, certain precautions are necessary to en- 
sure the success of the experiment. If the re- 
duction be attempted in a crucible, in propor- 
tion as the metal is de-oxydated, it rises In va- 
pours through the luting, and burns with a 
blue flame ; so that by the time the oxyd is 
reduced the metal will have escaped. In order 
to succeed perfectly the following method 
must be pursued: the oxyd, being previously 
well mixed with eight or nine per cent. of char- 
coal powder, is to be put into a small glass re- 
tort, with a receiver adapted, and heated gradu- 
ally to a low state of ignition. As soon as it 
arrives at this point a sudden and considerable 

roduction of carbonic acid takes place, a little 
of the mixture passes into the receiver, and 
metallic globules will be observed adhering to 
the neck of the retort, as in the distillation of 
mercury. The apparatus being then cooled 
slowly, the tellurium will be found at the bot-. 
tom of the vessel, with aclear, bright, crystal- 
linesurface, perfectly reduced and unmixed with 
charcoal. A hundred parts of white oxyd af- 
ford about eighty-three of metal. 


_ Tellurium combines readily by fusion with 


‘Lon. 22. 20 E. 
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its own weight of sulphur ; and the-result is a 
lead-coloured striated mass, with a metallic 
lustre. By ignition in a retort, a part of the 
sulphur sublimes, carrying with it a small pro- 

portion of metal, by which it acquires a black- 
ish-brown colour. Nitric acid dissolves tellu- 

rium, and the result is a clear colourless solu- 

tion, capable of affording by concentration and 

cooling slender needle-shaped crystals. Ni- 

trat of tellurium is not decomposable by wa- 

ter. Muriatic acid, by itself, has little or no 

action on tellurium, but when assisted by a 

small proportion of nitric acid the solution goes 

on rapidly. This solution is clear and colour- 

less, precipitating a white muriated oxyd or 

submuriat on the addition of water ; which, 

however, in a larger proportion of this fluid is 

again soluble. If, on the other hand, the con- 
centrated muriat be diluted with alkohol in- 

stead of with water, no tellurium remains in 

solution. Concentrated sulphuric acid, by di- 

gestion without heat, ‘takes up a small portion 
of tellurium, and acquires thereby a deep ame- 

thystine red colour. On the addition of a lit- 
tle water a black flocculent precipitate takes 

place, and the solution loses its colour. ‘The 
colour of the solution is likewise destroyed by 
mere heat, a white oxyd being precipitated. 

If, however, the sulphuric acid be previously 
diluted with water and mixed with a few drops 
of nitric acid, a considerable proportion of tel- 
lurium is taken up, and the solution is without 
colour, and not decomposable b the addition 
of water.. The acid solutions of tellurium are 
all decomposed by the alkalies ; but if these 
last be added in excess the oxyd is again taken 
up, whether a pure or carbonated alkali be 
made use of. 

Prussiat of potash, if pure, does not decom- 
pose the salts of tellurium. Tincture of galls- 
producesa flocculent, pale, yellowish- brown pre- 
cipitate. The white oxyd of tellurium, if heat- 
ed by the blow-pipe or charcoal, is reduced 
with a rapid effervescence to the metallic state, 
and is immediately after volatilized by combus- 
tion, and reconverted to an oxyd. If, on the 
other hand, it be treated without any inflam- 
mable matter ina retort, it fuses into a pale 

ellow striated mass. ais 

Tellurium is not made use of either in the 
metallic or in any other state. 

_ TELTSH, a town of Germany, in Moravia, 

seated on the frontiers of Bohemia, at the 
source of the river Teya, 36 miles W.N.W. 
of Znaim. Lon. 16.0E. Lat. 49. 0 N. 

TEMERA/RIOUS. a. (éemeraire, French ; 
temerarius, Latin.) 1. Rash; heady (L’Es- 
trange). 2. Careless ; heedless (Ray). 

TEMERITY. s. (temertias, Latin.) Rash- 
ness; unreasonable contempt of danger. 

TEMESWAR, a town of Upper Hungary, 
capital of a territory called the bannatof Temes- 
war. It formerly passed for impregnable ; 
but it was taken by prince Eugene, in a dry 
season, in 1716. It is seated in a morass, 60 
miles N.E. of Belgrade, and 150S.E, of Buda. 
at, 45. 37.N. 
TEMISSA, a large town of the kingdom of 
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Fezzan. Here the caravan of pilgrims from 
Bornou and Nigritia, which takes its departure 
from Mourzook, and travels by way of Cairo 
to Mecca, usually provides the stores of corn 
and dates, and dried meat, requisite for its 
dreary passage. ‘Temissa is 120 miles E.N.E.° 
of Mourzook. — ’ 

TEMPE, a valley in Thessaly, between 
mount Olympus at the north, and Ossa at the 
south, through which the river Peneus flows 
into the Aigean. The poets have described 

“at _as the most delightful spot on the earth, 
with continually cool shades, and verdant 
walks, which the warbling of birds rendered 
more pleasant and romantic. Tempe extended 
about five miles in Jength, but was scarce one 
acre and a half wide. All valleys that are 
pleasant, either for their situation or the mild- 
ness of their climate, are called ‘Tempe by the 

cets, 

To 'TE’MPER, v. a. (tempero, Latin.) 1. 
To mix so as that one part qualifies the other 
(Milton). 2. Tocompound ; to form by mix- 
ture; to qualify as an ingredient (Shakspeare).. 
3. ‘To mingle (Addison). 4. To beat together 
10 a proper consistence (Wisdom). 5, To ac- 
commodate ; to modify (Wisdom), 6. To 
bring to due proportion ; to moderate excess 
(Milion). 7. To soften; to mollify ; to as- 
suage ; to sooth; to calm (Otway). 8. To 
foim metals toa proper degree of hardness 
(Boyle). 9.'To govern, A latinism (Spen- 
ser). 

Te/MPeEr. s. (from the verb.) 1. Due mix- 
ture of contrary qualities (Arbuthnot). ¢. Mid- 
dle course; mean or medium (Swift). — 3. 
Constitution of body (Burnet). 4. Disposi- 
tion of mind (Locke). 5. Constitutional frame 
of mind (Shakspeare). 6: Calmness of mind 
moderation (Pope). 7, State to which me. 
tals are reduced, particularly as to hardness 
(Sharpe). 

TEMPERAMENT, in medicine and 
physiology, a name given to certain physi- 
cal and moral differences that present them- 
selves in man, and which are supposed to 
depend on the different proportions and con- 
nexions between the parts of the animal frame 
and the different degrees of energy possessed b 
its different organs. Independently Bf eshich 
every individual is said to possess a different 
modification of being, by which his own tem- 
perament is distinguished from that of every 

other person’s, although in most points it will 

be found to bear a very close resemblance. 

These personal variations, which the Latins 

denominated temperaments, were by the Greeks 
called idiosyncrasies. > 

The predomicance of one peculiar system of 
organs will often be found to modify the whole 
economy, io impress obvious differences on the 
results of the organization, and to hold no less 
influence over the moraf and intellectual than 
over the physical faculties. —T hus, if the heart 
and arteries, from whence the blood circulates 
through every part, possess a predominant ac- 
tivity, the pulse will be strong, frequent, and 
regular the complexion florid; the physiog- 
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nomy animated; the stature elevated; the 
figure agreeable, though strongly marked; the. 
fleshy parts fine; the deposition of fat in the 
cellular tissue freely secreted; the hair of a 
flaxen, or inclined to a chesnut colour; the 
nervous susceptibility acute, and rapidly ope- 
rated upon by impressions from external ob- 
jecis; the ideas quick; the perception prompt; 
the memory tenacious; the imagination lively 
and luxuriant; the individual will be often 
addicted to the pleasures of the table, of convi- 
vial society, of love ; and possess a state of 
health seldom interrupted fy slight diseases, 
And all his maladies, modified by this peculiar: 
temperament, will have their principal seat 
in the circulating system, and produce inflam- 
prrsige? fever, local inflammations, hemorrhae 
gies, &c. which, when in a moderate degree, 
will often terminate by the power of nature, 
or yield to antiphlogistic remedies, of which 
bleeding is the chief. The ancients denomi- 
nated this disposition of the body the sanguine- 
ous temperament; they conceived it to be pros 
duced by a combination of heat and moisture, 
and well knew that in both sexes it chiefly exe 
ists during youth, as also that it is augmented 
in the spring, or that season of the year which 
has been so correctly compared to the stage of 
youth, ye 
In order that the specific characters of th: 
sanguineous temperament should present them- 
selves to the greatest advantage, it is requisite 
that an eutonous lymphatic system should 
harmonize with the energy of the sanguineous, 
so that both orders of vascular organs may be 
in ajust equilibrium. The physical traits of 
this temperament are exhibited in the beautiful 
statues of Antinous and the Belvidere Apollo ; 
its moral character is drawn by Plutarch in the 
lives of Alcibiades and Marc Antony. ~ 
If men of this temperament accidentally de- 
vote themselves to works that require great ex- 
ertion of the motive organs, the muscles, moist- 
ened with fluids, and disposed to a degree of: 
vigour equal to that of the sanguiferous syS~ 
tem, increase in size; the sanguineous tem- 
perament becomes modified by this peculiarity 
of the muscular fibres, and a muscular or athe 
letic temperament will be the result, evincing 
all the external characters of force and vigour, 
The head is, in this case, small; the neck very 
strong, particularly behind; the shoulders 
broad ; the chest large; the hips solid; the 
intermuscular spaces strongly marked; the 
hands, feet, knees, and all the articulations not 
abounding in muscles, comparatively very 
smal] ; the direction of the tendons visible un- 
der the superincumbent skin, The suscepti« 
bility is net considerable, nor the perception 
acute; but though difficult to be set into ace 
tion, the athletic, when once roused from his 
habitual tranguillity, surmounts every resist, 
ance. The Farnesian Hercules presents us 
with a model of the phvsical attributes of this 
articular constitution of the body. It would 
be difficult to find in history a man having 
united to these corporeal powers a degree of 
intellectual feculties sufficient to acquire an 
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immortality of fame. To become distinguished 
im the career of the sciences and the fine arts 
it is necessary to possess an exquisite sensibility ; 
a condition directly hostile to the full perfec- 
tion of muscular masses. sind | 
If the sensibility be both acute and easily 
excitable, and if, in addition to these gifts, 
there should exist a-capability of dwelling for 
along time on the same object; if the pulse 
be strong, hard, and frequent ; the veins cuta- 
taneous, projecting; the skin rather brown, 
inclining to yellow; the hair black; the body 
moderately fleshy; the muscles firm and well- 
raarked; and the figure expressive: if these 
conditions exist, the passions will be found vio- 
Jent, the motions of the mind frequently 
abrupt and impetuous, and the character steady 
and inflexible ; hardy in the conception of a 
project, constant and indefatigable in its execu- 
tion. It is among men of this temperament 
that we are to look for those who, at different 
periods, have seized the government of the 
world ; abounding in courage, audacity, and 
activity, they have all signalized themselves by 
great virtues, or by great crimes: they have 
been the terror or the admiration of the uni- 
verse. Such were Alexander, Julius Cesar, 
Brutus, Mahomet, and Charlemagne : | and 
such in later times have been’Peter the Great, 
~ Charles XII. of Sweden, Frederick of Prussia, 
and Napoleon Buonaparte. | 
This temperament is also characterised by 
the premature appearance of the moral facul- 
ties. The men just enumerated, when burst- 
ing from adolescence, conceived and executed 
enterprises that would have been worthy of 
their riper judgment. As full perfection and 
activity of the liver, an obvious superabundance 
‘of the biliary juices, most frequently co-exist 
with this constitution of the body, in which 
the vascular system possesses a predominant 
energy apparently at the expence of the cellular 
and lymphatic system, the ancients denomi- 
nated this modification of the animal frame 
the bilious temperament. The diseases to 
which individuals of this class are subject 
sometimes present a derangement of the action 
of the hepatic organs, united with a change in 
the biliary fluid, as their principal character, 
and at other times as a collateral circumstance : 
and among the medicines employed to remedy 
these kinds of affections, evacuants, and parti- 
cularly emeties, deserve to be most esteemed, 
Tfall the characters attributed to the bilious 
temperament be carried to the highest degree 


of intensity, and to this condition be added 


keen susceptibility, the man is habitually iras- 
cible, and launches into a passion upon trivial 
_ occasions. It is thus Homer has described 
Achilles and several others of his heroes. 
When to this bilious temperament is super- 
added a morbid obstruction of some organ in 
the abdomen, or any derangement in the func- 
tions of the nervous system, and the vital or 
involuntary organs are weak and irregular in 
their action; the skin will become deeply 
fanged ; the countenance uneasy and disinal ; 


the bowels inactive; all the exeretions tardy 5! 
the pulse hard, and habitually contracted. This: 
general uneasiness throws an influence over the 
whole cast of ideas ; the imagination becomes’ 
gloomy, the character suspicious. The nu- 
merous varieties offered by this temperament 
were denominated by the ancients melancho- 
lic ; the diversity of circumstances that may 
produce it, as hereditary disease, long-conti- 
nued sorrow, incessant study, the abuse of 
pleasure, &c. should induce us to adopt the 
opinion promulzated by Le Clerc in his Na- 
tural History of Man ina State of Disease, that — 
the melancholic temperament is less a natural 
and primitive constitution than a morbid affec« 
tion either hereditary or acquired. The cha- 
racters of Tiberius and of Louis XI. leave no« 
thing more to be elucidated in the moral view 
of this temperament. but no person ili 0 
presents us with itin a greater degree of energy 


than the iJlustrious philosopher of Geneva, 


See Rousseau’s Reveries du Promenear Soli- 
taire; and the two last parts of his Confes= 
sions. 

If the proportion of the fluids be too consi< 
derable for that of the solids, this superabund-~ 
ance, which is always in favour of the lympha+ 
tic system, gives the whole body an increased 
bulk from impletion of the elit texture.’ 
The fleshy parts are soft; the skin fair; the 
hair flaxen or sandy; the pulse weak or low ; 
the figure plump, but without expression ; all 
the vital actions more or less languid ; the mea 
mory irretentive; the attention wavering,— 
Those who possess this temperament, to which: 
the ancients gave the name of pituitary or 
phlegmatic, but which by ourselves is called 
lymphatic, as depending on the excess and ace- 
tivity of this system, have generally an insure 
mountable desire of indolence, an utter aver~ 
sion to exercise whether of body or mind ; and 
hence we shall in vain expect to find any of this 
character among the illustrious men in Plu- 
tarch. Little adapted for the transaction of 
public affairs, they have never disturbed the’ 
face of the earth by their negociations, their in- 
trigues, or their conquests. One of: Cicero’s 
friends, Pomponius Atticus, whose history has 
been transmitted to posterity by Cornelius Ne- 
pos, furnishes us with the model of aman who 
maintained a good understanding with all the 

arties that raged in the Roman republic dur- 
ing the civil wars of Pompey and Octavius. 
Among the moderns, the indifferent Michael 
Montaigne, all whose: passions were so mode- 
rate that he reasoned on every thing, even a 
sentiment, and who was vequally inaccessible 
to love and to hatred, was completely phlegma- 
tic/or pituitous. Butin him the predominance 
of the Jymphatic system was not carried to such 
a degree of ascendancy as to prevent the exer- 
cise of great nervous susceptibility. 

This property, which, makes us more or less 
alive to impressions received by our external 
organs, is weak in the pituitary system, nearly 
non-existent in the athletic, moderate in the 
sanguine, and acute in the bilious temperament, 
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When this’ property of susceptibility is exces- 
sive it constitutes the nervous temperament, 
which is seldom natural or primitive, but most 
frequently acquired, and usually dependent on 
a sedentary life, reiterated pleasures, exalta- 
tion of ideas maintained by reading works of 
the imagination, as novels or romances. The 
nervous temperament is distinguished by a 
slender make, smallness of muscles, which, at 
ithe same time, are relaxed and wasted by the 
vivacity of the sensations, the promptitude and 
variability of the determinations and of the 
judgment. Hysterical women whose wishes 
are absolute but changeable, their sensibility 
very great, frequently present this state of body 
in all its characters. Sometimes, however, such 
persons are moderately fleshy, from some degree 
of the plenitude of the lymphatic. tendency he- 
ing combined with high predominance of the 
nervous, In such persons convulsive motions 
are by no means uncommon ; and if it be con- 
sidered, on the other hand, that the athletic 
constitution is the direct opposite of the nerv- 
ous, and gives a predisposition to tetanus, may 
it not be said that we occasionally find both ex- 
tremes united, and concurring in similar ef- 
fect? Antispasmodic medicines succeed in the 
treatment of diseases of this system, which al- 
ways more or less evince the marks of the tem- 
perament. Stimulants, on the contrary, are 
more advantageous in those affections to which 
persons of a pituitary or lymphatic tempera- 
ment are habitually prone, 

For the most part we are born with these 
peculiar dispositions of the body ; though the 
native tendency becomes very generally, by 
education, manner of living, climate or ac- 
quired habits, altered or totally changed. It is, 
besides, a very rare thing to meet with indivi- 
duals, who present us with every one of the 
features assigned to the different temperaments 
in all their purity. 
fered ate selected from a numerous collection 
of individuals who bear striking resemblances 
to each other; their characters are mere ab- 
stractions, and difficult to be realized, because 
all men are of mixed temperaments, andare both 
sanguine and bilious, sanguine and lymphatic, 
&c. We have remarked, however, that the 
sanguine constitution is the direct reverse of 
the melancholic, and never combines with it; 
the same contrast exists between the bilious 
and lymphatic: although it may happen thata 
person of a sanguineous habit may become 
melancholic after a lapse of years; for man 
never remains ip one state of nature, being 
acted upon by every surrounding body. His 
physical qualities, if observed at distant periods 
of life, present as many differences as his moral 
character. 

Climate, again, exerts an obvious influence 
over the temperament. Thus the bilious is 
that of the greatest number of the inhabitants 
of the southern regions ; the sanguine that of 
the northern nations; while the lymphatic is 
more prevalent in cold and damp countries, as 
Hotland, &c. Among the moderns who have 


The descriptions here of- 


modified and enriched the. ancient doctrine 
of temperaments are Richerand, from whom 
these observations are chiefly drawn, La Bou- 
yere, Hallé, Cabanis, and Pinel. . 

TEMPERAMENT, in music, the accommo- 
dation or adjustment of the imperfect sounds 
by transferring a part of their defects to the 
more perfect ones, in order to remedy, in some 
degree, the false intervals of those instruments, 
the sounds of which are fixed; as the organ, 
harpsichord, piano-forte, &c.__- " 

‘Temperament is what the Italians call par- 
licipatione, partieipato, or systema temperato, 
because it is founded on temperature; that is, 
on the diminution of some intervals and aug- 
mentation of others, by which it partakes of 
the diatonic and chroniatic systems. 

It results from the principle on which our 
gamut has been formed, that the acuter sound 
of each of the three perfect concords, whereof 
it is composed, makes a perfect fifth with the 
fundamental sound of that concord. But if 
two. sounds be compared taken in different con- 
cords, such as the re and the /a forming like- 
wise a fifth, there will then be found a small 
alteration in the accuracy of that interval. For 
the ratio of these two sounds is that of 3 to ¥, 
or of 27 to 40, a little greater than that of 2 to 
3 which corresponds to a perfect fifth. In or-, 
der that the /a might be with the re in the re- 
lation of that fifth, it would be necessary that 
its expression should become ?z._ Let. us for a 
moment suppose this to be its expression, and 
let us take above this same /a a new-sound mt, 
making also a perfect quint with it; we shall 
have the expression for that mi, by multiplying 
11 by 3, the ratio of the quint; whencewe have 
al, Now, if there had been no alteration in 
the intervals, this mt would be a perfect.acuter 
octave to that of the gamut. Yet this is not 
the case: for if we raise this latter mz an oc- 
tave, its expression, which was 3, will become 
19, or 38, less than 4310 the ratio of 80 to 81. 
Hence it follows that the mi expressed by 83 can- 
not but be more than the third of the wé whose 
expression is 2; the ratio between that wt and 
the mi in question, reduced to its greatest sim- 
plicity, is that of 64 to 81,-a little greater than 
that of 1 to 4, or of 64 to 80, which belongs to 
the uf and the mz of the gamut. “4st ysl 

Without entering more into detail in this 
place, it may suffice for us to remark, gene- 
rally, that of these three intervals, the octave, 
the fifth, and the third, we cannot preserve any 
one in all its purity, without altering the two 
others; and hence has arisen a difficulty which 
has been long acknowledged, relatively to the 
manner of tuning stringed instruments (such 
as harpsichords) where each touch corresponds 
to a sound whose degree is determined by the 
operation itself. In consequence of this, vari- 
ous methods have been contrived to furnish a 
system of temperament, that is to say, to com- 
bine the alterations in such manner that the har- 
mony should not suffer perceptibly: and all 
these methods concur in this point, that it is 
indispensable to retain the accuracy of the o¢e 
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taves by sacrificing some little of that of the 
fifths and the thirds ; since it is nearly with 
regard to the octave as the unison, which, on 
account of its great simplicity, is so agreeable 
to the ear, that the least defect in its precision 
cannot be tolerated : the ear, however, rather 
relaxes its severity with respect to less simple 
intervals; in this case gratuitously supplying 
their deficiencies, bysupposing those differences 
not to exist which it cannot appreciate. 
_ _ Rameau, after having hesitated long as to 
the choice of the best temperament, finished by 
adopting that in which all the fifths are found 
equally altered, seeing that no reason could be 
adduced why one should be modified rather 
than the other. It has been remarked, how- 
ever, that in this system the thirds would be- 
come harsh and offensive; the method has 
therefore been generally adopted, to which Ra- 
meau himself, at first, gave the preference, 
though he afterwards abandoned it. In the 
instruments tuned by that method, the fifths 
given by the Bnttinl tities of the gamut retain 
their harmony almost entirely ; the most per- 
ceptible differences resting upon the interme- 
diate semitones: the musicians have taker in 
the series of fifths, certain notes by which they 
verify their operation from time to time, judg- 
ing by the accuracy of some other concotd, 
such as that of the third, which each of those 
notes ought to make with one of the notes 
previously tuned. Hence there results a great 
diversity in the alterations undergone by the 
intervals of the fifth and the third which con- 
stitute the series of the different sounds; and 
this diversity has even been regarded as an ad- 
vantage : for, Apcordintg as one or other sound 
has been chosen in preference for a fundamen- 
tal, that is to say, for that to which all the 
others are referred, in such manner that the 
modulation rests, so to speak, upon that note 
as on a base, the fifths and the thirds which 
pervade the song have something of a dull cast, 
calculated to excite pensiveness and melan- 
choly, or we know not what of refinement and 
sprightliness which inspires joy. Thus the 
modulation borrows from the peculiar manner 
in which the intervals it employs have been al- 
tered, a characteristic tint which it supports of 
itself ; and that which many have been tempt- 
_-ed to regard as a defect, becomes, in the hands 
of the musician, a means of adding to the ex- 
pression of the sentiment he wishes to depict. 
The subject of musical temperament is too 
‘comprehensive and important to be sufficiently 


~ 


discussed here : yet it is a topic which is wor- 
thy the closest attention of all who study the 

hilosophy of musical sounds. We therefore 

eg to refer the reader to Dr. Smith’s valuable 
work on Harmonics, and to the excellent arti- 
cle ‘Temperament, in the Sup. Ency. Britan. 
for more useful information on this point than 
in any other English works we are acquainted 
with. An abridgment ofsome of Smith’s pro- 


positions is given in the late bishop of Clonfert’s 


Syllabus of his Lectures. 

For our own parts, we must quit the subject, 
however interesting, after specifying two or 
three of the best systems. | 

The objects proposed to be attained by tem- 
perament. are two-fold: “first, that we may 
transpose music from one pitch or key to an- 
other (upon an instrument of fixed tones), and 
still have all the musical intervals as near per- 
fection as possible : secondly, to obtain, in the 
compass of three or four octaves, as many cor- 
rect concords of full harmony as possible; i. e. 
consisting of a fundamental with its major 
third and its fifth, direct or inverted. The 
maxims for attaining these objects have been 
very gratuitous, and many of them very ineffi- 
cient. Systems of temperament have been 
proposed by Huygens, Ptolemy, Smith; Young, 
&c. The best in our estimation are, the isoto- 
nic or equal temperament, in which the lengths 
of wires to produce the different semitones in 
an octave are so many successive geometrical 

roportionals between 1 and 3; and that of 
Dr. Smith, which he calls equal harmony, 
where each concord, except the octave, is tem- 
pered in the inverse proportion of the product 
of the terms of its perfect ratio, and is ver 
nearly equivalent to a division of the octave 
into 50 equal parts. We admit that the Stan- 
hope temperament is very ingenious ; but it is 
certainly inferior to either of these; at least 
his ** bi-equal thirds” and <* tri-equal quints” 
are very offensive to our ears. Lord Stanhope 
says his <* mode of tuning does not produce one 
single offensive quint ;” but surely this cannot 
be correct: for if he tunes perfectly seven of 
the quints, the other five must, of necessity, be 
more imperfect, that is, more offensive, than 


‘those in the equal or isotonic temperament, 


which, in his lordship’s opinion, are all im per- 
fect. 

Next ‘to these we prefer the temperament 
proposed by Dr. Young in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1800. It is contained in the 
following table. 
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The first column of the above table contains 
the orn et of the notes. The 
second contains the corresponding lengths of 
the monochord. The third contains the lo- 
garithms of column second. The fourth con- 
tains the difference of each logarithm from the 
first. The next column contains, first, the 
temperaments of all the major thirds, having 
for their lowest note the sound corresponding 

494 
—— of a com- 


to the letter. Thus 494, or - 
540 


ma, is the temperament of the II Id, B— Dx, 
and C#— F. Secondly, it contains all the 
minor thirds formed on the notes represented 
by the letters. The column below contains 
the temperaments of the Vths.—N. B, These 
temperaments are calculated by the author. 
We have found some of them a little different. 
Thus we make the temperament of C —G 
only 108. Below this we have set down the 
measures of the perfect intervals, which are to 
be compared with the differences of the loga- 
rithms in column third. 

A temperament, however, which very nearly 
coincides with Dr. Young's, has great reputa- 
tion on the continent. This is the tempera- 
ment by Mr. Kirnbergher, published at Berlin 
in 1771, in his book called Die Kunst des rei- 
nen Satzes in der Musik. The eminent ma- 
thematician major Templehoff has made some 
important observations on this temperament, 
- and on the subject in general, in an essay pub- 
lished in 1775, Berlin. Dr. Young’s is cer- 
tainly preferable. 

The monochord is thus divided by Kirn- 


bergher : 


C =1,0000 F = 7500 B=5625 
Ce o4902 Fe 7111 B 5313 
D sss9 G 6667 ¢ 5000 
E> 8437 G® 6328 
~E s000 A 5968 
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Besides the works already referred to, the 


-yeader may consult Young’s Natural Philoso- 


phy, vol. ii.; Gregory’s translation of Haiiy’s 
Philosophy, vol. i. ; and Mr. Farey’s papers on 
this subject, in Tilloch’s Philosophical Maga- 


zine. } 
TEMPERAME’NTAL. a. (from fempera- 
ment.) Constitutional (Brown). oink 
TE/MPERANCE.s. (temperanita, Latin.) 
1. Moderation : opposed to gluétony and drunk- 
enness (Temple). 2. Patience; calmness; 
sedateness ; moderation of passion (Spenser). 
'TE’MPERATE. a. (éemperatus, Lat.) 1. 
Not excessive; moderate in degree of any qua- 
lity (Bacon). @. Moderate in meat and drink 
(Wiseman). 3. Free from ardent passion 
(Shakspeare). . 
TE’MPERATELY. ad. (from temperate.) 
1. Moderately ; not excessively (Addison). 2. 
Calmly ; without violence of passion (Shak- 
speare). 3. WRhout gluttony or luxury (Tay- 


lor). P 
TE/MPERATENESS. s. (from temperate.) 
1. Freedom from excesses ; mediocrity. 2. Calm< 
ness; coolness of mind (Daniel). 
TE/MPERATURE. s. (temperatura, Lat.) 
1. Constitution of nature ; degree of any qua- 
lities (Watts). 2. Mediocrity; due balance | 
of contrarieties (Davies). 3. Moderation ; 
freedom from predominant passion (Spenser). 
TEMPERATURE (Animal). One of the 
most extraordinary phenomena in animal 
physiology is the power possessed by the living 
system to preserve its natural temperature, 
whatever be the temperature of the atmosphere 
around it; and consequently in higher tem-~ 
peratures to depress, and in lower to raise the 
thermometer. This subject has lately been 
examined into with much ingenuity by M. 
Delarouche, who has remarked that the degree 
ef cold generated upon exposure to high tem 
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peratures is not quite equal to’ that of heat 
generated upon éxposure to similar differences 
of cold temperatures. In investigating the 
cause of these singular facts he conceives it to 
be of a twofold nature, partly physical and 
partly vital. His paper upon the subject was 
read to the French Institute with approbation ; 
and we copy the following extract from its ap- 
pearance in the Journal de Physique, vol. Ixxi, 

“ Tt is nearly half a century,” says he, “since 
this remarkable faculty was noticed in animals; 
and it has subsequently given rise to various 
experiments, particularly those made conjointly 
by sir J. Banks, sir C. Blagden, Dr. Fordyce, 


and some other philosophers: but we have not~ 


yet any precise ideas of its cause, which some 
suppose to be the refrigeration produced by the 
evaporation of the perspirable matter, others 
the same with that of animal heat, whether 
they imagine themselves acquainted with this, 
or believe it to be yet unknown. Some con- 
siderations on this quéstion will form the sub- 
ject of the present paper: but I think it neces- 
sary in the first place to repeat an observation, 
which I made some years ago; this is, that 
we form a greatly exaggerated notion of this 
phenomenon, when we suppose the faculty of 
producing cold in animals is as striking as that 
of producing heat. I believe I have proved, 
that this opinion, which has generally pre- 
vaihed since the publication of the experiments 
above-mentioned, is altogether erroneous. In 
fact, in a number of experiments made in 
common with my friend br. Berger, I con- 
stantly found, that the temperature of animals 
exposed to a higher heat than 35° or 40° cent. 
(95° or 104° F-.) rose ina very striking degree, 
without however reaching that of the surround- 
ing medium, I frequently observed, that this 
rise of temperature amounted to 6° or 7° (10°8° 
or 12°6° F.); and I even ascertained, that, 
‘when the external heat is very considerable, 
this increase of temperature has no limit but 
the death of the animal, which is its necessary 
consequence. In these experiments I ascer- 
tained the temperature of the animals by a 
method, of the accuracy of which there can 
be no doubt; that is, by introducing a consi- 
derable way into the rectum the bulb of a ther- 
mometer purposely made very small. I found 
‘a similar increase of temperature in the human 
subject, by means of a thermometer introduced 
into the mouth:.and I even observed it very 
strikingly in a case, where the head could be 
affected only by means of the circulation ; that 
of a person ve He in a box filled with hot 
vapour, but having his head out of it. 

** It follows from these facts, that the faculty 
of producing cold is much more limited than 
is commonly supposed ; not that it is imagi- 
nary. Too many facts attest its existence for 
it to be doubted: it is desirable, therefore, to 
ascertain its cause ; and this I shall attempt to 
do. 

- *T have said above, that some suppose this 
cause to be the same with that of animal heat; 
and they ground this opinion on the results of 
the experiments of Blagden and Fordyce, from 


bodies, the surface of which is wet. 


which it would seem we may infer, that ani- 
mals ail an uniform temperature, whatever 
may be the heat of the surrounding medium 3 
and that consequently their faculty of produc- 
ing cold is as decided as that of producing heat. 
Indeed, if it were thus, it would be natural to 
conceive this uniformity of temperature as one 
and the same phznomenon, originating from 
a single cause: but this not being the precise 
fact, as I have shown, we may presume the 
conclusion to be erroneous. 

‘© There is one observation that tends strong] 
to support this opinion. It is, that cold-blood- 
ed animals possess the faculty of preserving a 
temperature below that of the surrounding 
medium, when this is elevated, as much or 
more than warm-blooded animals: though, if 
this faculty arose from the same cause, as that 
which produces animal heat, cold-blooded ani- 
mals should be nearly'destitute of it. The 
truth of this assertion [ have shown by several 
experiments in a former article; and the ~ 
following, which I lately made, appear to me 
to render it unquestionable. 

** Inastove t exposed to a mean temperature 
of 45° (113° F.) a rabbit, the temperature of 
which before the experiment was 39°7° (103°46° 
F.). After remaining there an hour and forty 
minutes, it had acquired a temperature of 43‘8°® 
(110°84° F.). A frog, expos¥ in the same 
stove to a similar heat, acquired in one hour a 
temperature of 26-7° (80°:06° F.); which it 
preserved during the rest of the time it remain- 
ed in the stove, being half an hour. The tem- 
acta of another frog, exposed to a mean 

eat of 46°2° (115°16° F.), rose to 28° (82°4° 
F.), at which it became stationary. 

«¢ They who have imagined that there was no 
necessary connection between the cause of anie 


amal heat, and that of the cold sometimes pro- 


duced in the animals, have supposed, that the 
latter might be occasioned by the evaporation 
that takes place, either at the surface of the 


body, or in the lungs; thus comparing’ this 


phenomenon with the cooling of a 

or 
this ingenious comparison we are indebted to 
Franklin ; but is it just? The only experi- 
ments made till lately, -with a view to solve 
this question, those of sir C, Blagden and his 
coadjutors, and those of Dr. Crawford, seem 
to indicate, that-it is not.- Those 1 made 
myself a few years ago, and of which I have 
given an account in a prior thesis, led me, 
on the contrary, to adopt the supposition of 


‘Dr. Franklin ; though they did not allow me 


to form a decisive opinion. — I have since at- 
tempted some new ones, which, confirming 
the results I had before obtained, appear to me 
calculated to remove all doubts on the subject, 
Of these I shall give the results, preceded by a 
brief account of those I formerly published. 

«« The principal object of the latter was te 
ascertain the validity of the objection com- 
monly made to Franklin’s theory, that the 
cooling produced by evaporation is insufficient 
to explain the difference observed between the 
temperature of animals exposed to a high de- 
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gree of heat and thatof. the surrounding me- 
dium. To determine this it was sufficient to 
examine the comparative influence of heat on 
the temperature of animals, and on that of in- 
animate substances wetted all over. For this 
purpose 1 exposed at the same time, and side 
by side, in a stove, various animals, alcarrazas 
filled with water, and wet sponges. In mak- 
ing this experiment, which I have. several 
times repeated, 1 constantly observed that the 
alcarrazas and sponges, whether I introduced 
them into the stove cold, or previously warmed, 
assumed a temperature below that acquired by 
the warm-blooded animals, but nearly the same 
as that of the cold-blooded... From these results 
then we may infer, that evaporation is sufh- 
cient to produce a refrigeration as great, if 
not greater, than that observed in animals; and 
hence we may presume that it is the cause of 
the latter. It would be wrong, however, to 
consider the latter as a necessary consequence 
of the preceding proposition. ‘The possibility 
of a thing is not a sufficient ground for our 
concluding that it actually is. Accordingly, 
when I published these results, I did not pre- 
tend to decide that evaporation was the true 
cause of the phenomenon in question; I 
merely held out this opinion as plausible; at 
present I think I can give direct proofs of its 
justice. vie 

<¢ If evaporation be the sole cause that pro- 
duces the refrigeration of animals exposed to a 
high degree of heat, it is evident, that by sup- 
pressing it both on the surface of the body and 
in the interior of the lungs, this refrigeration 
will be prevented, and the animals must ac- 
quire a temperature equal or superior to that of 
the medium in which they are immersed. ' If 
we do not obtain this result, it isa proof of the 
insufficiency of this cause: if, on the contrary, 
the means employed for suppressing evapora 
tion being such as not to disturb the exercise 
of the other functions of the animal, we per- 
eeive a cessation of the phevomenon, for 
which we are endeavouring to account; we 
may conclude, with equal reason, that it was 
owing to evaporation, ; 

«This mode of ascertaining the influence 
of evaporation in this phenomenon naturally 
offered itself to the minds of those, who have 
instituted inquiries on the subject. Some ex- 
periments have been tried with this view ; but 
they have neither been numerous, nor very de. 
cisive. One was by Dr. Fordyce.. This gen- 
tleman, having introduced a large quantity of 
aqueous vapour into a heated room, thought he 
perceived that the heat incommoded him more, 


but that his temperature remained scarcely the 
less stationary. It is to be observed, that the 
time he passed in this room was too short to 
heat very perceptibly a mass so considerable as 
that of the human body. No positive infer- 
ence therefore can be drawn from this experi- 
ment, any more than from that in which Dr. 
Crawford attempted to ascertain the influence 
of a warm bath on the temperature of a dog ; 
the mode in which he measured this tempera 
ture being too inexact, and, besides, the effect 
of the water being capable of suppressing the 
cuticular evaporation merely, not the pulmo- 
nary. The experiments which the same gen- 
tleman tried with frogs, animals in which the 
pulmonary evaporation must be inconsiderable, 
would be more decisive, if the results he gives 
were agreeable to observation. But I have 
satisfied myself that this is not the case; for 
several experiments, made with care, have con- 
vinced me, that frogs constantly acquire the - 
temperature of the water in which they are 
immersed, Jet its heat be what it may, and that 
in this respect there is no difference between 
dead and living frogs. 

_ These are all the experiments, as far as 1 
know, that have been tried to ascertain what 
would happen, when men or animals are ex- 
posed to a high degree of heat, without any 
evaporation being able to take place from the 
surface of their bodies. ‘Their insufficiency is 
evident. New ones therefore cannot be unin- 
teresting, and these I have attempted. 

** With this view [had recourse to the means 
employed by Dr. Fordyce, but with this differ- 
ence ; instead of trying the experiments with 
man, I employed animals of small size, that 
their mass might be more quickly heated. In 
fact, it is well adapted to the end proposed; for 
it is obvious, that if an animal be placed in air 
loaded with vapour, there can be no evapora- 
tion of the fluid. exhaled either on the surface 
of its body, or from its lungs ;~and yet it may 
continue the exercise of its functions as freely 
asin dryair. The apparatus I employed allow- 
ed me to distribute the vapour pretty uniformly 
throughout the space occupied by the animals, 
and to regulate the quantity at pleasure. : 

‘* Into this apparatus I introduced succes- 
sively warm-blooded animals of different kinds, 
and frogs ; I exposed them to different degrees 
of heat: and I carefully examined their tem- 
inane both before and after the experiment, _ 
‘by means of a thermometer introduced into the 
rectum, or plunged deep into the cesophagus. — 
The results | obtained are given-in the follow- 
ing table. ; ' 
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Labile of Results obtained on exposing various Animals to a moist Heat, in order to determine the 
Influence of this Heat on their Temperature. 


Time of re-|Meantemperature of ||Temperature of the 


Animal. 


mainingin the! the apparatus dur- 
box filled with] ing the continuance 


Temperature of the 


animal after its ex- ; ; 
aulnal previous to 


posure to the va- 


vapour. ,{ of the experiment. |} pour. its exposure. 
Minutes. Cent. Fahr. Cent. Fahr Cent. Fahr. 
ist rabbit 39° 38°7° 101 °66° 42°4 108°32° 40'0 104 
Do. do 38°7 101°66 43 109°40 39'6 103°28 
Do. 52 40°7 105°26 43°6 116°48 40:0 104 
2d rabbit 55 38°7 101°66 |} 42-9 109-22 396 103-28 
Do. 75 38°7 101°66 42:7 108°86 40-0 104 
Do. 85 40°7 105°26 43:1 109°58 307 103°46 
Guinea pig 56 37°7 99°86 42°7 10886 39 102:20 
Do. 05 387 101°66 499 109:22 39 102:20 
| Do. 48°5 40:7 105°26 43°5 110-30 39:0 102 20 
Do. 55 40°7 105:26 A4°*2 111°56 38°4 101L°12 
Pigeon 55 37:7 99°86 43'8 110°84 42°5 108 50 
Do. 40 40'7 105°26 45 113 41-9 107-42 
Do. 42 41-9 107°42 46°9 116°42 Al'8 107:24 
ist frog 73 25°6 78°08 26 78°80 
2d frog 50 a7 80°96 |} 278 82:04 


“<I shall here subjoin some remarks with 
regard to the observations in this table, 

‘« Beside the experiments, of which I have 
given the results, I made many others, on the 
accuracy of which [ could not equally depend. 
‘Their results, however, were analogous to those 
in the table. | : 

«* Whatever precautions I took to prevent it, 
there were always some variations in the tem- 
perature of the apparatus during the experi- 
ment. These variations did not in general 
exceed one degree (1:8° F,); but sometimes 
they amounted to 3° (54° F.), though for a 
very short period. 

‘* When I employed the same animal in 
- different experiments, I always suffered at 
least twenty-four hours to elapse between 

them. . , 

“« The different thermometers I employed 
not being uniform in their motions, I examin- 
ed these with -care,-and formed a particular 
scale of reduction for each, by means of which 
I reduced the several results. of the different 
observations to one common scale. Though I 
have employed tenths of a degree in noting the 
results, 1 do not pretend to have been always 
thus exact in my observations; but I chose 
rather to express them thus than to commit 
voluntary errors. The errors I have com- 
mitted involuntarily, however, cannot at any 
time have exceeded a quarter of a degree. 

*« The temperature of an animal previous to 
its introduction into the apparatus has fre- 
quently exhibited trifling differences, the cause 
of which I could not ascertain. - 

«* It was not easy to ascertain the tempera- 
ture of the frogs immediately on their being 
taken out of the box, and without its being in- 
fluenced by the contact of the hands or the 


external air. To effect this, I tied the animal 
ona kind of cart-made for the purpose, and 
placed a thermometer with a very small bulb, 
sO as to remain in its mouth, or rather in its 
stomach. On opening the box, I had only to 
take out the cart quickly, and examine the des 
gree indicated by the thermometer. | 
‘* On looking at the table we perceive, that 
the temperature of the warm-blooded animals 
uniformly rose two or three degrees at least 
above the moist air, in which they were ime 
mersed : whence it is evident, that the faculty 
of producing cold was annihilated in them, and 
consequently that this faculty is essentially de-. 
pendent on evaporation. It is true, that the 


‘heat, to which these animals, were: exposed, 


did not exceed their natural temperature by 
two degrees (3:6° F.); and it might be sup- 
peat that the faculty of producing cold would 

ave been displayed by them at higher tem- 
peratures. But this objection will vanish, if we 
consider, that death would have been the neces« 
sary consequence of their exposure for a time 
of any continuance to a moist heat greater 
than that to which I subjected them, and con- 
sequently that this faculty would have been 
extinguished in them. In fact, however low 
the heat they endured in these experiments 
may appear to have been, they were always 
more or less exhausted by it; and when it was 
greater, they appeared dying on my taking 
them out of the apparatus. ‘The guinea pig, 
though very lively in the morning, died in the 
evening after experiment 10. I had likewise 
a rabbit and a pigeon that died after similar 
experiments, the results of which are not in- 
serted in the table. : 

‘* It may be asked perhaps, why the tem- 
perature of these animals did not merely rise ta 
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an equilibrium with the surrounding fluid, in- 
stead of exceeding it by some degrees. The 
answer to this question is very simple. The 
exercise of their fanctions'not having been dis- 
turbed,-the cause, whatever it is, that produces 
animal heat, must have continued to act on 
them, and occasion this rise of temperature. 
It is more difficult to conceive, why this rise 
was not greater; and why the same cause, 
which in low temperatures keeps animals at 
20°, 40°, or even 80° (36°, 72°, or 144° F.) 
above that of the surrounding air, does not rise 
more than 3° or 4° (5°4° or 7‘2° F.), when 
they are exposed to heat. This question can- 
not. be solved, till we have a satisfactory an- 
swer to another of great importance, that has 
been often debated: * what is the cause of ani- 
mal heat?’ a question which, as may be seen 
from the facts { have adduced, is not essentially 
connected with that here discussed. _ 

<‘ In frogs, and J] believe it would be the 
same with other cold-blooded animals, the dif- 
ference between their temperature and that of 
the surrounding medium was always much less 
striking than in warm-blooded animals, as 
might naturally be expected. This however 
has afforded me an opportunity of making a 
remark somewhat curious, but requiring to be 
confirmed by repeated experiments, uamely, 
that the proper heat of these animals, or the 
excess of their temperature over that of the sur- 
rounding medium, is as considerable when 
they are exposed 1o heat, as when they are ex- 
posed to cold. This would seem to indicate, 
that the cause of this heat is not the same as in 
warm-blooded. animals. 

«* From what has been said we may con- 
clude, that the production of cold, manifested 
in animals exposed to a high degree of heat, is 
to be classed with those phenomena, the essen- 
~ tial cause of which is physical. In this how- 
ever we cannot overlook the influence of vital 
causes, which, as I have announced at the 


commencement of this paper, concur with the 


physical causes in the production of almost all 
the phenomena, that are the result of organi- 
zation. In fact, the evaporation, that causes 
this production of cold, cannot take place, un- 
less the surface of the body and of the pulmo- 
nary cells be kept constantly moist. And here 
the comparison of inorganic bodies, such as 
were employed in my experiments, ceases to 
be exact. ‘The surfaces of these were moist- 
ened by transudation only. ‘Those of animals 
are moistened by perspiration, a very complex 
phenomenon, necessarily dependant on the 
action of the system of capillary vessels. In 
the former, the surface no sooner begins to dry, 
than it draws from the interior a new portion 
of moisture. In the latter, on the contrary, 
perspiration must acquire a fresh degree of ac- 
tivity, when the heat becomes more consider- 
able; and this can take place only from an in- 
creased energy in the exhalant system, and 
perhaps even throughout the whole of the cir- 
culation. It is to be observed, that this int 
creased activity of the perspiration, at least 
from the surface of the body, is more consider- 
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able than is requisite to furnish the increased 
evaporation. Hence that sweat, which, in 
most cases, is nothing more than the excess of 
the fluid perspired above that carried off by 
evaporation.” 
TEMPERATURE OF CLIMATES. See Cri- 
MATES. 
TEMPERED. a. (from éemper.) Disposed 
with regard to the passions (Shakspeare). 
TEMPERING OF STEEL AND IRON, 
the rendering of them either more compact 
and hard, or soft and pliant, according as the 
different uses for which they are wanted may 
require. See [Row and STEEL. 
TE/MPEST. s. (tempestas, Lat.). 1. The 
utmost violence of the wind (Donre). 2, Any - 
tumult ; commotion ; perturbation. 
To Te/mpzst. v. a. (from the noun.) To 
disturb as by a tempest (Milton). 
Tr/MPEST-BEATEN. a. (tempest and beat.) 
Shattered with storms (Dryden). . 
Tr’MpEST-TOsT. a. (dempest and < fost.) 
Driven about by storm (Shakspeare). 
 TEMPESTI'VITY. s. (éempestivus, Lat.) 
Seasonableness (Brown). 
TEMPE’STUOUS. a. (éempestueux, Fr. 
from fempest.) Stormy ; turbulent (Collzer). 
TEMPLARS, Temprers, or KNIGHTS 
OF THE TEMPLE, a religious order instituted. 
at Jerusalem in the beginning of the 12th cen- 
tury, for the defence of the holy sepulchre and 
the protection of Christian pilgrims. ‘They 
were first called The poor of the Holy City, 
and afterwards assumed the appellation of 
Templers, because their house was near the 
temple. The order was founded by Baldwin 
II. then king of Jerusalem, with the concur- 
rence of the pope; and the principal articles of 
their rule were: that they should hear the 
holy office throughout every day; or that, when 
their military duties should prevent this, they 
should supply it by a certain number of pater- 
nosters: that they should abstain from flesh 
four days in the week, and on Fridays from 
eggs and milk-meats; that each knight might 
have three horses, and one esquire; and that 
they should neither hunt nor fowl. After the 
tuin of the kingdom of Jerusalem about 1186, 
they spread themselves: through Germany and 
other countries of Europe, to which they were 
invited by the liberality of the Christians. In 
the year 1228, this order acquired stability, by 
being confirmed in the council of Troyes, and 
subjected to a rule of discipline drawn up by 
St. Bernard. In every nation they had a pare 
ticular governor, called master of the temple, 
cr of the militia of the temple. Their grand- 
master had his residence at Paris. | 
The order of templars flourished for some 
time, and a nes , by the valour of its knights, 
immense riches and an eminent degree of mi- 
litary renown: but as their prosperity increas- 
ed, their vices were multiplied, and their arre- 
gance, luxury, and cruelty, rose at last to such 
a monstrous height, that their privileges were 
revoked, and their order suppressed with the 
most terrible circumstances of infamy and se= 
verity. Their accusers were two of their own 
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body, and their chief prosecutor Philip the 
Fair of France, who addressed his complaints 
to Clement V._ The pope, though at first un- 
willing to proceed against them, was under a 
necessity of complying with the king’s desire ; 
so that, in the year 1307, upon an appointed 
day, and for some time afterwards, all the 
knights, who were dispersed thoughout Europe, 
were seized and imprisoned, and many of 
them, after trials for capital crimes, were con- 
victed and put to death. In 1312 the whole 
order was suppressed by the council of Vienne. 
A part of the rich revenues they possessed was 
bestowed upon other orders, especially on the 
knights of St. John, now of Malta, and ‘the 
rest confiscated to the respective treasuries of 
the sovereign princes in whose dominions their 
possessions lay. 

Tre’mMevLaR. s. (from the Temple.) <A stu- 
dent in the law (Pope). 

TEMPLE <s. (temple, Fr. templum, Lat.) 
1, A place appropriated to acts of religion 
(Shakspeare). 2. (tempora, Lat.) The upper 
part, of the sides of the head (Wiseman). 

TempvLe (William), a celebrated English 
Statesman, was the son of sir William Teinple, 

‘master of the rolls in Ireland, and born’ in 
London, in 1629. He received the first part 
of his education under his maternal uncle Dr. 
Henry Hammond, and then was removed to 


the school at Bishop’s Stortford, whence he 


went to Emanuel college, Cambridge. In 
1648 he went on his travels, and returned 
to England in 1654. On the restoration of 
Charles IJ. he became a member of the par- 
liament of Ireland, but soon left that king- 
dom, and settled in England. He rendered 
his country important services as ambassador 
to the United States, particularly in effecting 
the triple league between England, Holland, 
and Sweden, in 1688, and in bringing about 
the marriage of the prince of Orange to lad 
Mary, daughter of the duke of York. In 
1680 he retired from public affairs, and divided 
his time between his books and his gardens, 
but he was often consulted by the persons who 
managed the government, and was often visited 
by king William. He died at his seat of Moor 
Park, in Surrey, in 1700. His works consist 
of Memoirs of what passed in his public em- 
ployment; Letters; Miscellanies; and Obser- 
vations on the United Provinces of the Nether- 
lands; making in all 2 vols. folio. 

Teme xe. (templum.) A public building, 


-erected in honour of some deity, either true or 
- false; and wherein the people meet to pay re- 
“Tigious. worshi 


to the same. The word is 
Jormed from the Latin templum, which some 
derive from the Greek zexevoc, signifying the 


_ Same thing ; and others from geynyw, abscindo, 
I cut off, 1 separate, because a temple is a 


place separated from common uses: others 
with more probability derive it from the old 
Latin word ¢emplare, to contemplate. It is 
certain the ancient augurs gave the name ¢em- 
pla to those parts of the heavens which were 
marked out for the observation of the flight of 


birds. Their formula was this : templa lesgua 
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sunto. ‘Temples were originally all open, and 
hence received their name. See Phil. Trans. 
N® 471. sect. 5. where we have an account ofan 
ancient temple in Ireland of the same sort as 
our famous Stonehenge.’ The word templum, 
in its primary sense, among the old Romans, 
signified nothing more than a place set apart 
and consecrated by the augurs, whether inclosed 
or open, in the city or in the fields. =“ 

Clemens Alexandrinus and Eusebius refer 
the origin of temples to the sepulchres built for 
the dead. ‘This notion has been lately illus- 
trated and confirmed by a variety of testimonies 
by Mr. Farmer in his Treatise on the Worship 
of Human Spirits, p. 373, &c. Herodotus 
and Strabo will have the Egyptians to have 
been the first who built temples to the gods. 
The first erected in Greece is ascribed to Deu- 
calion, by Apollonius, Argonaut. lib, iii. In 
anuquity we meet with many people who 
would not build any temples to their gods for 
fear of confining them to too narrow bounds. 
The Stiri their sacrifices in all places 
sidteeh thy, fot a persuasion that the whole 
world is the temple of God, and that he re- 
quired no other. This was the doctrine of the 
magi, followed by the Persians, the Scythians, 
the Numidians, and many otber nations men- 
troned by Herodotus, lib. 1. Strabo, lib. xv. 
and Cicero in his second oration against 
Verres. is 

The Persians, who worship the sun, be- 
lieved it would wrong his power to inclose 
him in the walls of a temple, who had the 
whole world for his habitation; and hence, 
when Xerxes ravaged Greece, the magi: ex- 
horted him to destroy all the temples he met 
with. The Sicyonians would build no temple 
to their goddess Coronis; nor the Athenians, 
for the like reason, erect any statue to Cle- 
mency, who, they said, was to live in the 
hearts of men, not within stone walls. The 
Bithynians had no temples but the mountains. 
to worship on ; nor had the ancient Germans 
any other but the woods. Even some philo- 
sophers have blamed the use and building of 
temples, particularly Diogenes, Zeno, and his 
followers the Stoics. But it may be said, that 
if God hath no need of temples, men have need 
of places to meet in for the public offices of re- 
ligion : accordingly temples may be traced back 
even into the remotest antiquity. See Hospi- 
nian de Origine Templorum. 

The Romans had several kinds of temples ; 
whereof those built by the -kings, &c. conse- 
crated by the augurs, and wherein the exercise 
of religion was regularly performed, were call. 
ed, by way of eminence, temple, temples. - 
‘Those that were not consecrated were called 
cedes. ‘Vhe little temples, that were covered 
or roofed, they called @dicule. Those open; 
sacella. Some other edifices, consecrated to 
particular mysteries of religion, they called fana 
and delubra. All these kinds of temples, Vi- 
truvius-fells us, had other particular denomina~ 
tions, according to the aie and manner of 
their construction, as will be hereafter speci- 
fied. Indeed the Romans tig nations 
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with regard to temples: they not only built 
temples to their gods, to their virtues, to their 
diseases, &c. but also to their emperors, and 
that in their lifetime ; instances whereof we 
meet with in medals, inscriptions, and other 
monuments. Horace compliments Augustus 
hereupon, and sets him above Hercules and 
all the heroes of fable; because those were 
admitted into temples only after their death, 
whereas Augustus had his temples and altars 
while living. 


Prasenti tibi maturos largimur honores ; 
Jurandasque tuum per nomen ponimus aras. 
Epist. ad Aug. 

Suetonius, on this occasion, gives an instance 
of the modesty of that emperor, who would 
allow of no temples being erected to him in the 
city; and even in the provinces,’ where he 
knew it was usual to raise temples to the very 
proconsuls, refused any but those erected in 
the name of Rome as, well as his own. The 
most celebrated temples among the Romans 
were the Capitol and Pantheon. They had 
also the temple of Saturn, which served for the 
public treasury ; and the temple of Janus. 

The temple of Jerusalem was similar in its 
plan to the Tabernacle. The first temple was 
begun by Solomon about the year of the world 
2902, and before Christ 1012 according to 
some chronologers, and finished in eight years. 
Great mistakes have been committed respect- 
ing the dimensions of this temple, by con- 
founding the emblematical description of Eze- 
kiel with the plain account of it in the books 
of Kings and Chronicles, It consisted of the 
holy of holies, the sanctuary, and a portico. 
The holy of holies was a square room of 20 
cubits; the sanctuary, or holy place, was 40 
cubits long and 20 broad, consequently the 
length of both these together was 60 cubits. 
The portico, which stood before the sanctuary, 
was 20 cubits long and 10 cubits broad. 
Whether the portico was separated by a wall 
from the rest of the temple or not, is not men- 
tioned in scripture. Ifit was, the whole length 
of the temple, computing the cubit at 22 
inches, did not exceed 110 feet in length and 
36 feet 8 inches in breadth. In the portico 
stood the two brazen pillars called Jachin 
and Boaz, which, upon comparing and re- 
conciling the seemingly different account in 
different places, appear to have been 40 cubits 
high and about 4 cubits diameter. The court 
prooey at first extended all round the temple. 

ow we are told, that the court about the 
tabernacle was 100 cubits long and 50 broad ; 
and ag Solomon made every part of the temple 
about twice as large as the corresponding part 
in the tabernacle, we have reason to conclude, 
that the court around the temple was 200 cubits 
long and 100 broad. According to this de- 


scription, which is taken from the scripture. 


history, the temple of Solomon was by no 
means so large as it is commonly represented. 
Still, however, it was very magnificent infsize, 
and splendid in ornament. It was plundered 
of its treasures in the reign of Rehohoam, and 


or 


‘ Solomon’s. 


repaired by Joash ; it was again spoiled in the 
time of Ahaz and of Hezekiah ; and after being 
restored. by Josiah, was demolished by Ne- 
buchadnezzar in the year of the world 3416, 
after it had stood 476 years according to Jose- - 
phus, and according to Usher 428 years. 

The second temple was built by the Jews, 
after their return from the Babylonish capti- 
vity, under the direction and influence of 
Zerubbabel their governor, and of Joshua the 
high-priest, with the leave and encouragement, 
of Cyrus the Persian emperor, to whom Judea 
was now become a tributary kingdom... Ac- 
cording to the Jews, this temple was destitute. 
of five remarkable appendages, which were the 
chief glory of the first ie Ai viz. the ark and 
mercy-seat, the shechinah, the holy fire on 
the altar, which had been first kindled from 
heaven, the urim ana thummim, and the spirit 
of prophecy. This temple was plundered and 
profaned by Antiochus Epiphanes, who also 
caused the. public worship iu it to cease ; and 
afterwards purified by Judas Maccabzeus, who 
restored the divine worship; and after having 
stood five hundred years, rebuilt by Herod, 
with a magnificence approaching to that of 
Tacitus calls it immense opulen- 
lie templum ; and Josephus says, it was the 
most astonishing structure he had ever seen, as 
well on account of its architecture as its mag- 
nitude, and likewise the richness and magnifi-. 
cence of its various parts and the reputation of 
its sacred appurtenances. ‘This temple, which 
Herod began to build about sixteen years before 
the birth of Christ, and so far completed in 
nine years and a half as to be fit for divine ser- 
vice, was at length destroyed by the Romans. 
on the same month and day of the month on 
which Solomon’s temple was destroyed by the 
Babylonians. 

The Indian temples, or pagodas, are some- 
times of a prodigious size. They are com- 
monly erected near the banks of the Ganges, 
Kistna, or other‘sacred rivers, for the benefit 
of ablution in the purifying stream. Where 
no river flows near the foot of the pagoda, 
there is invariably in the front of it a large 
tank or reservoir of water. ‘These are, for the - 
most part, of a quadrangular form, are lined 
with freestone or marble, have steps regularly 
descending from the margin to the bottom, 
and Mr. Crauford observed many between 
three and four hundred feet in breadth. At 
the entrance of all the more considerable pago-- 
das there is a portico, supported by rows of 
lofty columns, and ascended by a handsome 
flight of stone steps ; sometimes, as in the in- 
stance of Tripetti, to the number of more than 
a hundred. Under this portico, and in the. 
courts that generally inclose the whole build- 
ing, an innumerable multitude assemble at the 
rising of the sun; and, having bathed in the 
stream below, and, in conformity to an im- 
memorial custom over all the East, having left. 
their sandals on the border of the tank, impa=_ 
tiently await the unfolding of the gates by the 
ministering brahmin. ‘The gate of the pagoda 
universally fronts the east, to admit the first ray, 
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of the solar orb; and, opening, presents to the 
view an edifice partitioned out, according to 
M. Thevenot in his account of Chitanagar, in 
the manner of the ancient cave-temples of 
Elora, having a central nave or body; 2 gal- 
Jery ranging on each side ; and, at the farther 
end, a sanctuary, or chapel of the deity adored, 
surrounded by a stone balustrade to keep off 
the populace. Those who wish to peruse a 
more particular account of the Indian temples 
may consult Maurice’s Indian Antiquities. 
TEMPLE, in architecture. ‘Whe ancient 
temples were distinguished, with regard to 
their construction, into various kinds; as, 
Temple in ante, Aides in antis. These, ac- 
cording to Vitruvius, were the most simple of 
all temples, having only angular pilasters, call- 
ed ante or parastate, at the corners, and two 
Tuscan columns on each side of the doors. 
Temple, tetrastyle, or simple. tetrastyle, was.a 
temple that had four columns in front and as 
many behind. Such was the temple of For- 
tuna Virilis at Rome. Temple, prostyle, that 
which had only columns in its front or fore~ 
side ; as that of Ceres at Eleusis in Greece. 
Temple, amphiprostyle, or double prostyle, that 
which had columns both before and behind, 
and which was also tetrastyle. Temple, perip- 
tere, that which had four rows of insulated 
columns around, and was exhastyle, 4. e. had 
six columns in front; as the temple of Honour 
at Rome. Temple, diptere, that which had 
two wings and two rows of columns around, 
and was also octostyle, or had eight columns 
in front ; as that of Diana at Ephesus. 
TEMPL#s, among us, denote two inns of 
court in London, thus called, because ancient- 
ly the dwelling-houses ofthe knights-templars. 
At the suppression of that order, they were 
purchased by the professors of the common 
law, and converted into hospitia or inns. The 
are called the Inner and Middle Temple, in rela- 
tion to Essex-house ; which was also a part of 
the house of the templars, and called the Outer 
Temple, because situated without Temple-Bar. 
An the Middle Temple, during the time of the 
_templars, the king’s treasure was kept; as 
was also that of the kings of France in the 
house-templars at Paris. The chief officer 
was the master of the Temple, who was sum- 
moned to parliament in 47 Hen. IIT. and from 
him the chief minister of the Temple church is 
still called master of the Temple. 
TEMPLEMAN (Peter), a learned physi- 
cian, was born at Dorchester in 1711, and 
educated at the Charter-house, and at Trinity 
college, Cambridge. In 1739 he went to Ley- 
den, and studied under Boerhaave, and three 
years afterwards returned to England, and en- 
tered on practice at London. On the establish- 
ment of the British Museum, in 1753, he was 
appointed keeper of the reading-room, which 
office he resigned in 1760, on being chosen 
secretary to the Society for promoting Arts, Ma- 
nufactures, and Commerce. He died in 1769. 


Dr. Templeman translated Norden’s Travels in. 
Egypt, and other works. He is also the author 


of some poetical pieces, | 
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TE/MPLET. s. A piece of timber in @ 


building (AZoa0n). 

TH'MPORAL. a. (temporal, Fr. temporaa 
lis, low Lat.) 1. Measured by time; not eters 
nal (Hooker). 2. Secular; not ecclesiastical 
(Swift). 3. Not spiritual (Rogers). 4. Placed 
at the temples (Arbuthnot). 

TEMPORAL ARTERY. Arteria temporalis. 
A branch of the external carotid, which rung 
on the temples and give off the frontal artery. 

Temporat Bones. Ossatemporalia. Ossa 
temporum. These two bones, which are situ- 
ated one on each side of the head, are of a ver 
irregular igure. They are usually divided)into 
two parts, one of which, from the manner of 
its connexion with the neighbouring bones, is 
called os squamosum, and the other os petro- 
sum, from its irregularity and hardness. 

In both these parts there are processes and 
cavities to be described. Externally there are 
three processes; one anterior, called zygomatic 
pracess, which is stretched forwards to join 
with the os male, and thus forms, the bony 
jugum under which the temporal muscle passes ; 
one posterior, called the mastoid or mamillary 
process, from its receemblance to a nipple; and 
one inferior, called the styloid process, from its 
shape, which is said to resemble that of the 
ancient stylns scriptorius. In young subjects 
this process is united with the bone by an in- 
termediate cartilage, which sometimes, even in 
adults, is not completely ossified. Three mus- 
cles have their origin from this process, and. 
borrow half of their names from it, viz. stylo-~ 
glossus, stylo-hyoideus, and stylo-pharyngeus. 
Round the root of this process there is a parti- 
cular rising of the os petrosum, which some 
writers.describe as a process, and, frony its ap- 
pearance with the styloid, have named it vagi- 


nalis; others describe the semi-circular ridge of 


the meatus auditorius externus as a fifth pro- 
cess, to which they give the name of auditory. 
The depressions and cavities are, 1. A large 
fossa, which serves for the articulation of the 
lower jaw ; it is situated between the zygoma- 
tic, auditory, and vaginal processes, and is se= 
parated in its middle by a fissure into which 
the ligament that secures the articulation of 
the lower jaw with this bone is fixed. The 
fore part of this cavity, which receives the con- 
dyle of the jaw, is covered with cartilage ; the 
back part only with the periosteum, 2. A long 
fossa behind the mastoid process, where the 
digastric muscle has its origin. 3. The meatus 
auditorius externus, the name given to a large 
funnel-like canal that leads to the organ of 
hearing. 4, The stylo-mastoid hole, so called 
from its situation between the styloid and mas- 
toid processes. It is likewise called the aque- 
duct of Fallopius, and affords a passage to the 
portio dura of the ‘auditory or seventh pair of 
nerves. 5. Below and on the fore part of the 
last foramen we observe part of the jugular 
fossa, a thimble-like cavity, in which the be 
ginning of the internal jugular vein is lodged. 
6. Before, and a little above this fossa, is the 
orifice of a foramen, through which pass the 
internal carotid artery and two Bae of the 
2 
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intercostal nerve. This conduit runs first up- 
ward and then forward, forming a kind of 
elbow, and terminates at the end of the os pe- 
trosuin. 
we observe the orifice of a canal which runs 
outwards.and backwards in an horizontal diree- 
tion, till it terminates in the cavity of the ear 
called tympanum. ‘This canal, which in the 
recent subject is continued from the ear to the 
mouth, is called the Eustachian tube. 8. A 
small hole behind the mastoid process, which 
serves for the transmission of a vein to the late- 
ral sinus. But this, like other foramina in the 
scull. that serve only for the transmission of 
vessels, is neither uniform in its situation, nor 
to. be met with in every subject, The internal 
surface of these bones may easily be divided 
into three parts. The first, uppermost and 
largest, is the squamous part, which is 
slightly concave from. the impression of the 
brain. Its semi-circular edge is sloping, so 
that the external lamella of the bone advances 
farther than the internal, and thus rests more 
securely on the parietal bones. The second 
znd middlemost, which is the petrous part of 
the bone, forms a hard, craggy protuberance, 
nearly of a triangular shape. On its posterior 
side we observe a large foramen, which is the 
meatus auditorius internus; it receives the 
double nerve of the seventh pair, viz. the por- 
tio dura and portio mollis ofthat pair. About 
the middle of its anterior surface is a small 
foramen, which opens into the aqueduct of 
Fallopius, and receives a twig of the portio 
dura of the seventh pair of nerves. This fora- 
men having been first described by Fallopius, 
and by him named hiatus, is sometimes called 
niatus Fallopii. Besides these, we observe 
other smaller holes for the transmission of 
blood-vessels and nerves. Below this cragg 

protuberance is the third part, which, from its 
shape and connexion with the os occipitis by 
means of the Jambdoidal suture, may be called 
the lambdoidal angle of the temporal bone. It 
is concave, from the impression of the brain ; 
it helps to form the posterior and inferior fossas 
of the seull, and has a considerable furrow, in 
which is lodged part of the lateral sinus. The 
temporal bones differ a little in their structure 
from the other bones of the cranium. At their 
upper parts they are very thin, and almost with- 
oat diploé, but below they have great strength 
and thickness. In the foetus, the thin upper 
part, and the lower craggy part, are separated 
by a cartilaginous substance; there is no ap- 
pearance either of the mastoid or styloid pro- 
cesses, and, instead of a long funnel-like mea- 
tus auditorius externus, there is only a smooth 
bony ring, within which the aap anes tyi- 
paniis fastened. Within the petrous part of 
these bones there are several cavities, processes, 


and bones, which belong altogether to the ear, 


do not enter into the formation of the cranium, 
and are deseribed under the article Ear. 

. The ossa‘temporum are connected by suture 
with the ossa parietalia, the os occipitis, the 
ossa malarum, and the os sphenoides, and are 
articulated with the lower jaw. : 


7. At this part of the ossa temporum_ 
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TEMPORALIS, in myology. This mus- 
cle, which Winslow has named the crota hyte, 
arises fleshy from the lower, lateral, sau. ante- 
rior part of the parietal bone; from all the 
squamous portion of the temporal bone ; from 
the lower and lateral part of the os frontis ; 
from the posterior surface of the os male ; 
from all the temporal process of the sphenoid 
bone; and sometimes from a ridge at the lower 
part of this process. ‘This latter portion, how- 
ever, is often common to this muscle and the 
pterygoideus externus. [t is of a semi-circular 
shape, and its radiated fibres converge, so as to 
form a strong middle tendon, which passes 
under the jugvum, and 1s inserted into the coro- 
noid process of the lower jaw, to which it ad- 
heres on every side, but more particularly at 
its fore part, where the insertion is continued 
down to the body of the bone. This muscle is 
covered by a pretty strong fascia, which some 
writers have erroneously described as a part of 
the aponeurosis of the occipito-frontaiis.. This 
fascia adheres to the bones, round the whole 
circumference of the origin of the muscle, and, 
descending over it, is fixed below to the ridge 
where the zygomatic process begins, just above 


the meatus auditorius; to the upper edge of 


the zygomatic process itself, and anteriorly to 
the os male. This fascia serves as a defence 
to the muscle, and likewise gives origin to 
some of its fleshy fibres. ‘The principal use of — 
the temporal muscle is to draw the lower jaw 
upwards, as in the action of biting; and as it 
passes a little forwards to its insertion, it ma 
at the same time pull the condyle a little back- 
wards, though not so much as it would have 
done if its fibres had passed in a direct line 
from their origin to their insertion, because the 
posterior and lower part of the muscle passes 
over the root of the zygomatic process, as over 
a pulley. 

TEMPORA/LITY. Vr’/Mpora.s.s. (fem- 
poralité, Fr. from temporal.) Secular posses- 
sions ; not ecclestastic rights (Bacon). 

TE/MPORALLY. ad. (from temporai.} 
With respect to this life (South). War 

TE/MPORALTY. s. (from temporal.) 1. 
The laity; secular people (Abbot). 2, Secular 
possessions. ‘ } 

TEMPORA/NEOUS. a. (éemporis, Lat.) 
‘Temporary. 

TEMPORA/RINESS. s. (from ¢emporary.) 
The state of being temporary. “pp: 

TE’MPORARY. a. (tempus, Lat.) Last- 
ing only for a limited time (Addison). — 

To TEYMPORIZE. v. n. (temporiser, Fr.) 
1. To delay; to procrastinate (Shahkspeare). 2. 
To comply with the time, or occasions. 

TEMPORI’ZER. s. (temporiseur, French, 
from temporize.) One that complies with times 
or occasions; a trimmer (Shakspeare). — 


~To TEMPT, v. a. (tento, Lat. tenter, Fr) 


1. To solicit to ill; to incite by presenting some 
pleasure or advantage to the mind (Shakspeare). 
2. To provoke (Shakspeare). 3. To-solicit ; to 
draw (Gay). 4.'To try; to attempt ( den). 

TE’/MPTABLE. a.- (from tempt.) Liable ~ 
to temptation ; obnoxious to bad influence. ~~ 


TEN 

TEMPTA/TION. s. (¢entation, Fr. from 
tempt.) 1. The act of tempting; solicitation 
to ill; enticement (AGilton). 2. The state of 
being tempied (Duppa). 3. That which is 
offered to the mind as a motive to ill (Dry- 
den). 

TE/MPTER. s. (from ¢empét.) 1. One who 
solicits to ill; an enticer (Shakspeare). 2. The 
infernal solicitor to evil (Hammond). 

TEMSE BREAD. Tr’mszp BREAD. s, 
(temsen, tems, Dutch.) Bread made of flower 
better sifted than common. 

TE’MULENCY. s. (temulentia, Latin.) 
Inebriation ; intoxication by liquor. 

TE’MULENT. a. (¢emulentus, Lat.) Ine- 
briated ; intoxicated as with strong liquors. 

TEN. a. (zyn, Saxon; tien, Dutch.) The 
decimal number ; twice five. 

TE’NABLE. a.-(¢enatle, Fr.) Sach as may 
be maintained against opposition; such as may 

“be held against attacks (Clarendon). 

TENA/CIOUS. a. (tenax, Lat.) 1. Grasp- 
ing hard; inclined to hold fast; not willing 
to let go (South). 2. Retentive (Locke). 3. 
(tenace, Fr.) tlaving paris disposed to adhere 
to each other; cohesive (Newion). 4. Nig- 
gardly ; close fisted (Ainsworth). 

TENA'CIOUSLY. ad. With disposition 
to hold fast (Glanville). 

TENA/CIOUSNESS. s. Unwillingness to 
quit, resign, or let go. 

TENA/CITY. s. (tenacité, Fr. tenacitas, 
Lat.) Viscosity ; glutinousness ; adhesion of 
one part to another. 

TENACITY, is usually employed by philo- 
sophers to denote that quality of bodies by 
which they sustain a considerable pressure or 
force without breaking; and is the opposite 
quality to fragility or brittleness. 
TENAILLE, in fortification, a kind of out- 
work, consisting of two parallel sides, with a 
front, having a re-entering angle. In fact, 
that angle, and the faces which compose it, are 
the tenaille. 

The tenaille is of two kinds, simple and 
double. 

Simple, or single tenaille, is a large ontwork, 
consisting of two faces or sides, including a re- 
entering angle. 

Doubie, or flanked tenaille, is a large out- 
work, consisting of two simple tenailles, or 
three saliant and two re-entering angles. 

The great defects of tenailles are, that they 
take up too much room, and on that account 
are advantageous to the enemy; that the re- 
entering angle is not defended; the height of 
the parapet preventing the seeing down into it, 
so that the enemy can lodge there under cover; 
and the sides are not sufficiently flanked. © For 
these reasons, tenailles are now mostly exclud- 

. ed out of fortification by the best engineers, 
and never made but where time does not serve 
to farm a hornwork. 
- Tenaille of the place, is the front of the 
place, comprehended between the points of 
two neighbouring bastions; including the cur- 
tain, the two flanks raised on the curtain, and 
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the twe sides of the bastions which. face one. 
So that the tenaille, in this sense, is 


another. 
the same with what is otherwise called the face 
of a fortress. ; 


Tenaille of the ditch, is a low work raised. 
before the curtain, in the middle of the foss or 


ditch; the parapet of which is only two or 


three feet higher than the level ground of the 


ravelin. 

The use of tenailles in general is to defend 
the bottom of the ditch by a grazing fire, and 
likewise the level ground of the ravelin, which 
cannot be so conveniently defended from any 
other place. 

TE’NANCY. s. (tenanche, oid Fr.) Tem- 
porary possession of what belongs to another. 

TENANT. s. (tenant, Fr.) 1. One that 
holds of another; one that on .certain condi- 
tions has temporary possession and use of the 
property of another (Pope). 2. Que who re- 
sides in any place (Thomson). 

To Tr/NANT. v. a. (from the noun.) To 
hold on certain conditions (Addison). 

TE’'NANTABLE. a. (from éenant.) Such 
as may be held by a tenant (Suckling). 

TE/NANTLESS. a. (from tenant.) Un- 
occupied ; unpossessed (Shakspeare). 

TEN ANT-SAW,. See TENoN. 

TENBY, a seaport of Wales, in Pembrake- 
shire, with a market on Wednesday and Satur- 
day. Its castle was’ demolished in the civil 
wars. ‘(he principal trade is in coal, and it is 
a place of fashionable resort for bathing. Four 
miles W.S.W. on ihe seacoast, are the massive 
remains of Manorbeer castle, ‘Tenby is seated 
on a narrow rock projecting into the sea, 10 
miles E, of Pembroke, and 253 W, of London, 
Lon. 4.40 W. Lat.51.44N. ~ 

TENCH, in ichthyology. See Cyprinus, 

Tenca IsLanp, an island in the Pacifie 
ocean, two miles in circumference, discovered 
by lieutenant Ball, in 1790. It is low, but 
entirely covered with trees, many of which are 
the cocoa-nut, The natives, observed in their 
canoes, were remarkably stout men, quite 
naked, and of a copper colour; some with 
long beards. Lon. 151.31 E. Lat. 1. 39 S. 

Zo TEND. v. a. (contracted from attend.) 
1. ‘To watch ; to guard; to accompany as an 
assistant or defender (Pope). 2. To attend; 
to accompany (Swift). 3. To be attentive to 
(Milton). 

Zo Tgenp. v. n. (tendo, Lat.) 1. To move 
toward a certain point or place (/otfon).. 2. 
(tendre, Fr.) To be directed to any end or pur- 
pose; to aim at (Tillotson). 3. ‘To contribute 
(Hammond). 4. To wait; to expect: out of 
use (Shakspeare). 5. To attend; to wait as 
dependants or servants (Shkakspeare). 6. To 
attend as something inseparable (Siakspeare). 

TE/NDANCE. s. (from tend.) 1, Attend- 
ance ; state of expectation (Spenser). 2. Per- 
sons attendant (Shakspeare). 3. Attendance ; 
act of waiting (Shakspeare). 4. Care; act of 
tending (Milton). 

TE’NDENCE. Ter’npency. s. (from 
tend.) 1. Direction or course toward any place 
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or object (Taylor). 2. Direction or course to- 


ward any inference or result ; drift (Locke). 

TE’NDER. a. (éendre, Fr.) 1. Soft; easily 
impressed or injured (Milton). 2. Sensible ; 
easily pained ; soon sore (Locke). 3. Effemi- 
nate; emasculate; delicate (Spenser). 4. Ex- 
citing kind concern (Shakspeare). 5, Com- 
passionate ; anxious for another’s good (Hook- 
er). 6, Susceptible of soft passions (Spenser). 
7. Amorous; lascivious (Hudibras). 8. Ex- 
pressive of the softer passions. 9. Careful not 
to hurt (Tillotson). 10. Géntle; mild; un- 
willing to pain (Shakspeare). 11. Apt to give 
pain (Bac.). 12. Young; weak: as, tender age. 

To Te/NDER.v. a. (tendre, Fr.) 1. Vo offer; 
to exhibit; to propose to acceptance (Milton). 
2. To hold; to esteem (Shakspeare). 3. (from 
the adjective.) To regard with kindness: not 
in use (Shakspeare). 

TE'NDER.s. (from the verb.) 1. Offer; pro- 
posal to acceptance (South). 2. Regard; kind 
concern: not used (Shakspeare). 3. A small 
ship attending on a larger. . 

TENDERHEARTED. a. (tender and 
heart.) Of a soft compassianate disposition. 

TE/NDERLING. s. (from tender.) 1. The 
first horns of a deer. 2. A fondling. 

TE/NDERLY. ad. (from tender.) In a 
tender manner; mildly; gently; softly; kind- 
ly; without harshness (Milton). 

TE’NDERNESS. s. (tendresse, French.) 
1. The state of being tender ; susceptibility of 
impressions (Arbuthnot). 2. State of being 
easily hurt; soreness (Addison). 3. Suscepti- 
bility of the softer passions (Shakspeare). .4. 
Kind attention; anxiety for the good of an- 
other (Bacon). 5. Scrupulousness ; caution 


{Fotton). 6, Cautious care (Government of 


the Tongue). 7. Soft pathos of expression. 

TE/NDINOUS. a. (éendinis, Lat.) Sinewy; 
containing tendons (Wiseman), 

TENDON. (from tendo, to stretch.) In 
anatomy, the white and glistening extremity. 
ofa muscle. See Muscyie and Anatomy. 

TENDRIL, or Cuasper. Cirrus. In 
botany, one of the fulcres. A filiform spiral 
band, by which a plant is fastened to another 
body, or by which a weak plant supports itself 
on others : as the vine, pea, &c. 


A tendril is, 
1. Axillary, from the axil. 
2. Foliary, from the leaf. 
3. Petiola, from the petiole or foot-stalk. 
4. Peduncular, from the peduncle or stalk. 


Or it is, 

1. Simple. 

2, Trifid, or three-cleft. 

3. Multifid, many-cleft. 

4. Diphyllous, tetraphyllous,’ &c. 
Jeaved, four-leaved, &c. 

5. Polyphyllous, mdny-leaved. 

6. Conyolute, turned inward. 

7. Revolute, turned back after having made 
halfa turn. 
_ TENE’BRICOSE. Te/nepriouvs. a. (tem 
nebricosus, tenebrosus, Lat.) Dark ; gloomy. 


Two- 


cae et OS 
TENEBRIO. Darkling. In zoology, a 


genus of the class insecta, order coleoptera. 

Antennas moniliform, the last joint roundish ; 

thorax plano-convex, margined ; head project- 
“ing; shells rather rigid. Eighty-nine species ; 

thus divided into sections. . 

A. Feelers six, filiform ; fore-shanks formed 

for digging. 

a. Lip horny, entire ; constituting the tribe 

scaurus of Fabricius. 
¢. Lip horny, toothed: the tribe scarites of 
Fabricius. . 

B. Feelers four. 

#. Lip truncate, entire; the tribe tenebrio 
of Fabricius: it constitutes the largest 

‘division. 

€. Lip horny, bifid: the tribe trogosita of 
Fabricius. 

y. Jaw mémbranaceous, bifid: the tribe 
lyctus of Fabricius. . 

3. Jaw horny, oue-toothed: the tribe sagra 

of Fabricius. 

These insects are commonly of a dark sombre 
colour: some have wings under their shells, 
while others are apterous. ‘The larves of some 
species reside among rotten sticks, ar rubbish ; 
those of others take up their abode among flour, 
and different kinds of food. After they have 
become perfect insects, they enter houses and 
devoun every sort of provision. Their principal 
resort is to damp cellars, where putrid air and 
darkness attract them. It is from their preci- 
pitately avoiding light, as well as their gloomy 
appearance, that they derive their generic name. 
We shall select a few specimens. 

1. IT’. mortisagus. This sable animal is 
found among rubbish and dung in gardens ; 
when it enters houses, as is frequently the case, 
the credulous believe it the certain forerunner 
of death. It is entirely of a deep black, with- 
out the least lustre: the antennas are long ; 
thorax margined; wing-shells wrinkled. This, 
as well as some other species, is remarkable for 
emitting a fetid smell. | 

2. T. mollitor. Oblong, piceous: shells 
striate. Found in meal and bread. The larve 
is soft and white, and is eagerly sought after by 

nightingales, 

3.'T. minutus. Black: antennas and legs 
ferruginous ; thorax flat, oblong, punctured : 
varies in having the body entirely ferruginous. 
Inhabits Europe on agarics growing on trees : 
and, like both the preceding, found in our 
own country. See Nat. Hist. Pl CLXXXI. 

TENEBRO‘SITY. s. (tenebre, Lat.) Dark- 
ness ; gloom. 

TENEDOS, a small fertile island of the 
ffigean sea, opposite Troy, at the distance of 
about 12 miles from Sigeum, and 56 miles 
north from Lesbos. It berame famous during 
the Trojan war, as it was there that the Greeks 
concealed themselves the more effectually to 
inake the Trojans believe that they were re- 
turned home without finishing the siege. This — 
island is 11 mites long and seven broad, inha- 
bited almost wholly by Greeks, and its musca- 
dine wine is ‘the hest in all the Levant. On 
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the E. side is the town, at the foot of a moun- 
tain, with a harbour, defended by a castle. 
Lon. 26.0 E. Lat. 39. 50 N. 
TENEMENT. s. (enement, Fr. tenemen- 
tum, law Latin.) Any thing held by a tenant 
(Pope). 

TE’/NENT. s. See Tener. 

TENERIE, one of the Canary islands, and 
the most considerable of them for riches, trade, 
and population. It lies W. of the Grand 
Canary, is 70 miles long and 22 broad, and 
abounds in wine, different sorts of fruits, cattle, 
andgame. One part of this island is surround- 
ed by inaccessible mountains, and one in, par- 
ticular, called the Pike of Teneriffe, is 18,138 
feet above the level of the sea: and the dis- 
tance to the Peak from the port of Oratavia, at 
the base of the mountain, 1s above 11 miles. 
This island is subject to earthquakes ; and, in 
1704, one destroyed several towns, and many 
‘thousand people. ‘The laborious works in this 
island are chiefly performed by oxen and mules, 
horses being scarce, and reserved for the use of 
the officers. Hawks and parrots are natives of 
the island, as also swallows, seagulls, par- 
tridges, canary-birds, and blackbirds. ‘There 
are also lizards, locusts, and dragonflies. St. 
Christophé de Laguna is the capital, but the 
governor resides at St. Cruz. : 
~ TeNeRIF, a town of Terra Firma, in the 
province of St. Mariha, seated on the Mada- 
Jena, 100 miles S.S.W.-of St. Martha. Lon. 
974.15 W. Lat.9. 47 N. 

TENE/RITY. s. (feneritas, tener, Latin.) 
‘Tenderness (Ainsworth). ; 

TENES, a son of Cycnus and Proclea. He 
was exposed on the sea on the eoast of Troas, 
by his father, who credulously believed his 
wife Philonome, who had accused him of at- 
tempts upon her virtue, when he refused to 
gratify her passion. ‘Tenes arrived safe in 
Leucaphrys, which he called Tenedos, and of 
which he became the sovereign. Cycnus Gis- 
covered the guilt of his wife Philonome, and 
wishing to be reconciled to his son, he went to 
Tenedos. But when he had tied his ship to 
the shore, Tenes cut off the cable with a 
hatchet, and suffered his father’s ship to be 
tossed about in the sea. Hence the hatchet of 
Tenes is become proverbial to intimate a re- 
sentment that cannot be pacified. This hatchet 
was carefully preserved at Tenedos, and afier- 
wards deposited in the temple of Delphi, where 
it was still seen inthe age of Pausanias. ‘Tenes 
was killed by Achilles, as he defended his coun- 
try against the Greeks, and he received divine 
honours after death. 

TENESMUS. (cesveoprce, from zyw, to con- 
stringe; so called from the perception ofa con~ 
tinual constriction or bound state of the part.) 
A continual inclination to go to stool, without 
‘adischarge. See MEDICINE. out 

TE’NET. s. (from fenet, Lat. he holds. It 
is sometimes written ¢enent, or they hold.) 

“Position; principle ; opinion (South). : 

TENEZ, or Tents, a town of Algiers, in 
‘the province of Mascara, capital of a district of 
its name, with a fort. The chief export is 
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corn’; but here is no harbour, and the road is 
exposed to the N.and W. winds. It is seated 
on a river, four miles from the sea, and 85 
W.S.W. of Algiers. Lon. 1.14E. Lat. 36. 
26 N. | 

TE’NFOLD. a. (en and fold.) Ten times 
increased (Milton). : 

TENIERS (David), the elder, a Flemish 
painter, born at Antwerp in 1582. He received 
the first rudiments of his art from the famous 
Rubens, who highly esteemed him for his pro- 
mising genius, and with great satisfaction ex- 
amined and commended his designs. From 
the school of that celebrated painter Teniers 
went to finish his studies at Rome. He at- 
tached himself to Adam Elsheimer for six 
years ; and from the instructions of two such 
incomparable masters, he formed to himself a 
peculiar style, which his son cultivated so hap- 
pily afterward as to bring it to the utmost per- 
fection. His pictures were small ; and _ his 
subjects usually shops, elaboratories, humorous 
conversations, and rural festivities. The de- 
mand for his pieces was universal ; and even 
his master Rubens thought them an ornament 
to his cabinet. He died at Antwerp in 1049. 

Teniers (David), the younger, also an ad- 
mirable painter, was the son of the former, 
and was born at Antwerp in 1610. He ob- 
tained the name of ape of painting, from his 
imitating the manner of different painters with 
such exactness as to deceive even the nicest 


judges. He improved greatly under his father, 


and obtained such reputation as introduced: 
him to the favour of the great. The arch- 
duke Leopold William made him gentleman 
of his bedchamber ; and all the pictures of his 
gallery were copied by Teniers, and engraved 
by his direction. The king of Spain and Don 
Juan of Austria set so high a value on his pic- 
tures, that they built a gallery on purpose for 
them. William prince of Orange honoured 
him with his friendship: and Rubens not only 
esteemed his works, but assisted him with his 
advice. His principal talent lay in landscapes 
adorned with small figures. He also painted 
men drinking and smoking, chymists’ elabo- 
ratories, country fairs, and the like. His small 
figures are superior to his large ones. He died 
in 1694. 

The works of the father and son are thus 
distinguished : the latter discover a finer touch 
and fresher pencil, greater variety of attitudes, 
and a better disposition of the figures. ‘The 
father retained something of the tone of Italy 
in his colouring, which was stronger than the 
son’s ; besides, the son used to put at the bot- 
tom of his pictures, David Teniers, junior. 

Tewisrs (Abraham), another son of David 
the elder, was equal, if not superior, to his 
father and brother in the expression of his 
characters, and his understanding the claro ob- 
scuro ; though he was inferior in the spright- 
liness of his touch, and the lightness of his 
pencil. 


TENNESSEE, one of the United States of 


‘America, situated between the parallels of 35 


and 36! degrees latitude ; bounded on the S 
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by Georgia, W. by the Mississippi, N. by 
entucks and Virginia, and E. by the Iron 
and Bald mountains, which separate it from 
N. Carolina. It is 400 miles in length and 
104 in breadth; and divided into three dis- 
tricts, Washington, Mero, and Hamilton, 
which are subdivided into 14 counties. The 
principal rivers are the Mississippi, Tennessee, 
Cumberland, and Holston; and it is watered 
by other rivers and creeks. The Cumberland 
mountains, a lofty ridge near 30 miles broad, 
cut this state into the eastern and western divi- 
sions, which were originally known by the 
names of the establishments of Holston and 
Cumberland ; but the latter is much the larg 
est part. The climate, soil, and produce of 
Tennessee are nearly the same as the adjoining 
state of Kentucky; but W. Tennessee, or 
Cumberland, is less salubrious, having a warm- 
er and more humid temperature. Knoxville is 
the capital. 

TENNESSEE, a river of the United States, 
formerly called the Cherokee river, and the 
largest of all those which flow into the Ohio. 
Its commencement is formed in the state to 
which it gives name, by the junction of the 
Clinch with the Holston, 35 miles below 
Knoxville. It flows S.W. on the. E, side of 
Cumberland mountains, into Georgia, where 
it make a circuit to the W. called the Great 
Bend; it then re-enters the state of Tennessee, 
which it passes quite through into that of Ken- 
tucky, where it enters the Ohio, 50 miles above 

_ the conflux of that river with the Mississippi. 
The Tennessee is 600 yards broad at its mouth, 
and thence navigable by vessels of great burden 
for 260 miles, to the Muscle Shoals, in the 
Great Bend: here the river widens to between 
two and three miles, for nearly 30 miles; and 
these shoals can only be passed in small boats: 
hence it may be navigated, by boats of 40 
tons burden, 400 miles further to its com- 
mencement, 

TENNIS, a play at which a ball is driven 
by a racket, which requires great practice to 
make a good player, so that nothing can be 
done without it; all we presume to do is, to 
give an insight into the game, by which a per- 
Son may not seem a total stranger to it sien 
he happens to be in a tennis-court. - » 

The game of tennis is played in most capital 
cities in Europe, particularly in France, whence 
we may venture to derive its origin, It is 
esteemed, with many, to be one of the most 
ancient games in Christendom, and iong before 
king Charles I.’s time it was played in Eng. 
Jand, This game is as intrieate as any game 
whatever ; a person who is totally ignorant cf 
it may look on for a month together, without 
being able to make out how the game is de- 
cided, 

The size of a tennis-court is generally 
about 96 or 97 feet by 33 or 34, there being no 
exact dimension ascribed to its proportion, a 
foot more or less in length or width being of 
no consequence. A line or net hanes exactly 
across the middle, over which the ball must be 
struck, either with a racket or board, to make 
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the stroke good. Upon the entrance of a tens 
nis-court, there is ets gallery which goés to 
the dedans, that is, a kind of front gallery, 
where spectators usually stand; into which 
whenever a ball is struck, it tells for a certain’ 
stroke. ‘This long gallery is divided into differ- 
ent compartments or galleries each of which 
has its particular name, as follows: from the 
line towards the dedans are the first gallery 
door, second gallery, and the last gallery, which 
is called the service side. From the dedans to 
the last gallery are the figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
ata yard distance each, by which the chaces 
are marked, and ‘is one of the most essential 
parts of the game, as will appear in the follow- 
ing description. : 

On the other side of the line are also the first 
gallery, door, second gallery, aud last gallery, 
which is called the hazard side. Every ball 
struck into the last gallery on this side reckons 
for a ceriain stroke, the same as the dedans. 
Between the second and this last gallery are 
the figures 1, 2, to mark the chaces on the 
hazard-side. Over this long gallery, or these 
compartments, 1s a covering, called the pent- 
house, on which they play the ball from the 
service-side, in order to begin a set of tennis, 
from which it is called a service. When they 
miss putting the ball (so as to rebound from 
the penthouse) over a certain line on the ser- 
vice-side, it is deemed a fault, two of which 
are reckoned for a stroke. If the ball rolls 
round the penthouse, on the opposite of the 
court, so as to fall beyond a certain line de- 
scribed for that purpose, it is called passe, 
reckons for nothing on either side, and the 
player must serve again. / 

On the right hand side of the court from the 
dedans is what they call the tambour, a part of 
the wall which projects, and is so contrived in 
order to make a variety in the stroke, and ren- 
der it more difficult to be returned by the ad- 
versary ; for when a ball strikes the tambour, 
it varies its direction, and requires some extra- 
ordinary judgment to return it over the line. 
The last thing on the right-hand side is called 
the grill, wherein if the ball is struck, it is also 
15, or a certain stroke, ; 

The game of tennis is played by what they 
call sets; a set of tennis consists of six games : 
but if they play what is called an advantage- 


set, two above five games must be won on one 


side or the other successively, in order to de- 
cide; or, if it comes to six games all, two 
games must still be won on one side to con- 
clude the set; so that an advantage.set ma 
last a considerable time; for which kind of 
sets the court is paid more than for any other. 
We must now describe the use of the chaces, 
and by what means these chaces decide or in- 
terfere so much in the game. When the 
player gives his service at the beginning of a 
set, his adversary is supposed to return the ball; 
and wherever it falls after the first rebound un- 
touched, ‘the chace is called accordingly ; for 
example, if the ball falls at the figure 1, the 
chace is called at a yard, that is to say, at a 
yard from the dedans: this chace remains till 
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wsecond service is given; and if the player on 
‘the service-side Icts the ball go after his adver- 
sary returns it, and if the ball falls on or be- 
tween any of these figures or chaces, they must 
change sides, there being two chaces; and he 
who then will be on the hazard-side, must play 
to win the first chace; which if he wins by 
striking the ball so as to fall, after its first re- 
bound, nearer to the dedans than the figure 1, 
without his adversary’s being able to return it 
from its first hop, he wins a stroke, and then 
proceeds in like manner to win the second 
chace, whetever it should happen to be.~ If a 
ball falls on the line with the first gallery door, 
second gallery, or last gallery, the chace is like- 
wise called at such or such a place, naming 
the gallery door, &c. When it is just put 
over the line, it is called a chace at the line. 
If the player on the service-side returns a ball 
with such force as to strike the wall on the 
hazard-side so as to rebound, after the first hop 
over the line, it is also called a chase at the 
line. 

‘The chaces on the hazard-side proceed from 
the ball being returned either too hard or not 
quite hard enough ; so that the ball after its 
first rebound fails on this side of the blue line, 
or line which describes the hazard-side chaces; 
in which case it is a chace at 1, 2, &c. pro- 
vided there is no chace depending. When 
they change sides, the player, in order to win 
this chace, must put the ball over the line any 
where, so that his adversary does not return it. 
“When there is no chace on the hazard.side, all 
balls put over the line from the service-side, 
without being returned, reckon for a stroke. 

As the game depends chiefly upon the mark- 
ing, it will be necessary to explain it, and to 
recommend those who play at tennis to havea 
good and unbiassed marker, for on him the 
whole set may depend: he can mark in favour 
of the one and against the other in such a man- 
ner, as will render it two to one at starting, 
though even players. Instead of which the 
marker shgukibe very attentive to the chaces, 
and not be any way partial to either of the 
players. 

his game is marked in a very singular man- 
ner, which makes it at first somewhat difficult 
to understand. The first stroke is called 15, 
the second 30, the third 40, and the fourth 
game, unless the players get four strokes each ; 
in that case, instead of calling it 40 all, it is 
called deuce; after which, as soon as any 
stroke is got, it is called advantage; and in case 
the strokes become equal again, deuce again, 
till one or the other gets two strokes follow- 
ing, which win the game; and as the games 
are won, so they are marked and called; as 
one game love, two games to one, &c. towards 
the set, of which so many of these games it 
consists. } 

Although but one ball at a time is played 
with, a number of balls are made use of at 
this game to avoid trouble, and are handed to 
the players in baskets for that purpose; by 
which means they can play as fas as they 
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please, without ever having occasion to stoop 
for a ball. 
To 'Tr/nnis. v. a. (from the noun.) To 
drive as a ball: not used (Spenser). 
TENON, in building, &ec. the end of a 
plece of wood, or metal, diminished by one 


third of its thickness, to be received into 2 hole ° 


iv another piece, called a mortise, for the joint= 
ing or fastening the two together. It is made 
im various forms, square, dove-tailed for doubfe 
mortises, and the like. 

TENOR, or Tenore, in music, the first 
mean, or middle part, or that which is the 
ordinary pitch of the voice, when neither rais~ 
ed to a treble, or. lowered toa bass. The tenor 
is commoply marked in thorough bass with 
the letter T. This is that part which almost 
all grown persons can sing; but as some have 
a greater compass of voice upwards, others 
downwards, others are confined to a kind of 
medium, and others can go equally high or 
low ; hence musicians make a variety of tenors, 
as a low, a high, a mean, a natural tenor, to 
which may be added, a violin tenor, &c. for 
instruments. See Music. 

Tenor-cLirr, the name given to the C 
cliff when placed on the fourth line of the 
stave. See CLIFF. 

TENOR VIOLIN, or VIOLA, a stringed in- 
strument resembling the violin, but lower in 
its scale, having its lowest note in C above G 
gamut. In concert this instrument takes the 
part. next above the bass. 

TE/NOUR. s. (tenor, Lat. teneur, Fr.) 1. 
Continuity of state; constant mode ; manner 
of continuity (Sprat).. 2. Sense contained ; 
general course or drift. - ' 

TENSE. a. (tensus, Lat.) Stretched ; stiff; 
not Jax (Holder). 

TENSE, time, in grammar,_an inflection of 
verbs, whereby they are made to signify or dis- 
tinguish the circumstance of time, in what 
they affirm. See GRAMMAR. 

TE’NSENESS. s. (from ¢ense.) Contrae- 
tion ; tension: the contrary to laxity (Sharp). 

TE’NSIBLL. a. (éensus, Lat.) Capable of 
being extended (Bacon). 

TE’NSILE. a. (/ensilis, Lat.) Capable of 
extension (Bacon). | . 

‘'TE/NSION. s. (tension, Fr. tensus, Lats) 
1. The act of stretching (Holder). 92. The 
state of being stretched (Blackmore). 

TE’NSIVE. a. (éensus, Latin.) Giving a 
sensation of stiffness or contraction (Floyer). 

TENSOR PALATI, in anatomy. See 
CIRCUMFLEXUS. 

Tensor TYMPANI. A muscle of the ear, 
which pulls the malleus and the membrane of 
the tympanum towards the petrous portion of 
the temporal bone, by which the membrana 
tympani is made more concave and tense. 

TENSOR VAGIN# FEMORIS. Fascialis. 
Musculus membranosus. Musculus aponeu- 
rosis, vel, fascize late of Winslow. A muscle 


situated on the outside of the thigh, which , 


stretches the membranous fascia of the thigh, 
assists in the abduction of the thigh, and some- 
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what in its rotation inwards. It arises by a 
narrow, tendinous, and fleshy beginning from 
the external part of the anterior, superior, 
spinous process of the ilium, and is inserted a 
little below the great trochanter into the mem- 
branous fascia. | 

TENT, in war, a pavilion or portable house. 
Tents are made of canvas, for officers and sol- 
diers to lie under when in the field. The size 
of the officers’ tents is not fixed ; some regi- 
ments have them of one size and some of an- 
other: a captain’s tent and marquee is gene-~ 
rally 103 fect broad, 14 deep, and 8 high; the 
subalterns’ are a foot less; the majoi’s and 
lieutenant-colonel’s a foot larger; and the 
colonel’s two feet larger. The subalterns of 
foot lie two in a tent, and those of horse but 
one. The tents of private men are 63 feet 
square, and 5 feet high, and hold 6 soldiers 
each, The tents for horse are 7 feet broad-and 


~g feet deep: they hold likewise five men and 


their horse accoutrements.—The word is form- 
ed from the Latin tentorium, of tendo, I 
stretch, because tents are usually made of can- 
vas stretched out, and sustained by poles, with 
cords and pegs. : 

Tent, a kind of plug of lint, or tow, rolled 
up in the form of a solid wedge, for the pur- 
pose of being thrust into a small aperture in a 
sore; with a view either to dilate it gradually, 
or to prevent its closing prematurely. For dila- 
tation, bits of sponge are used dipped into a 
melted composition of rosin, wax, and oil, in 
proper proportions, and strongly pressed be- 
tween two iron plates, so as, when cooled, to 
retain their compressed form. 

. Tent, signifies also, by application, any 
temporary habitation ; a pavilion. =< 

Tent, is likewise the name of a kind of 
red wine, chiefly from Gallicia, in Spain. 

To TENT. v. n. (from the noun.) To lodge 
asin a tent; to tabernacle (Shakspeare). 

To Tent. v.a. ‘To search as with a medi- 
cal tent (Wiseman). . 

TENTACULA. Tenractes. The feelers 
of insects and worms. 

TENTA/TION. s. (entation, Fr. tentatio, 
Lat.) Trial; temptation (Brown). 

TE/NTATIVE. a. (éentative, Fr. tento, 
Lat.) Trying; essaying (Bentley). 

TEN-TCHEOU, a city of China, of the 
first rank, in Chang-tong, with a good port, 
and a strong garrison. It is seated on the N. 
side of a peninsula of the Yellow sea, 250 
miles S.E. of Peking. Lon. 120.50 E. Lat. 
37. 20 N. 

TE’NTED. a. (from tenf.) Covered with 
tents (Pope). 

TE/NTER. s. (éendo, tentus, Lat.) 1. A 
hook on which things are stretched. 2. To be 
onthe Tentrers. ‘To be on the stretch ; to 
be in difficulties (Hudibras). 

To Te/NTER. v.a. (from the noun.) To 
stretch by hooks (Bacon). 

To TE/NTER. v. n. To admit extension 
(Bacon). 

TENTER, a railing used in the cloth-manu- 
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facture, to stretch out the pieces of cloth, stuff, 
&c. or only to make them even, and set them 
square. It is usually about four feet and a half 
high, and for length exceeds that of the longest 
piece of cloth. It consists of several long pieces 
of wood, placed so that the lower cross-pieces 
of wood may be raised or lowered, as is found 
requisite, to be fixed at any height, by means 
of pins. Along the cross-pieces, both the 
upper and under one, are hooked nails, called 
tenter-hooks, driven in from space to space. 

TENTERDEN, a town in Kent, govern- 
ed by a mayor, with a market on Friday. The 
steeple of the church is very lofty, and at the 
time of the Spanish invasion, in 1588, was 
_made use of as ‘a beacon. It is 24 miles 
S.W. of Canterbury, and 56 E. by 8. of 
London. 

TENTH. a. (zeoa, Saxon.) First after 
the ninth; ordinal of ten. 

Tentu. s. (from the adjective.) 1. The 
tenth part (Locke). 2. Tithe (Plulips). 3. 
Tenths are that yearly portion which all liv- 
ings ecclesiastical yield to the king (Cowell). 

TE/NTHLY. ad. In the tenth place, 

TENTHREDO. Saw-fly. In zoology, a 
genus of the class insecta, order hymenoptera. 
Mouth witha horny curved mandible, toothed 
within, the jaw straight and obtuse at the tip, 
the lip cylindrical, bifid ; feelers four, unequal, 
filiform; wings tumid, the lower ones less ; 
sting composed of two serrate laminz, and 
scarcely visible ; stemmata three. A hundred 
and fifty-three species; three or four natives of 
America, the rest of Europe; thirty-eight, 
inhabitants of our own country. © 

The insects of this tribe feed on the leaves 
of various plants : the female uses her sting in 
the manner of a saw, and cuts out spaces in the 
twigs or buds of trees for the purpose of depo- 
siting her eggs. Larve cylindrical, soft; from 
sixteen to twenty-eight footed ; feeds on the 
leaves of plants, and, when touched, rolls itself 
up spirally. Pupe foliculate. The eggs in- 
crease in size every day till the larves burst 
from them. 

The tribe is thus divided into sections. 

A. Antennas clavate. sie, 

B. Antennas inarticulate, thicker at the 
tip. ’ 

C. pores pectinate, 

D. Antennas filiform, with from seven to 
pine articulations. This is by far the 
most numerous section. | 

E. Antennas filiform, with numerous arti- 
culations. 

The tenthredo femorata is, as the name 1m- 
ports, burdened with two large thighs; the 
whole insect is black, except the antennas and 
tarsi of the feet, which are yellow. 

The tenthredo luctuosa alni. This quiet, 
melancholy, and beautiful fly is found amon 
alder plantations, and is often fatally entangle 
in the clammy juice that issues from their 
leaves. The head and trunk are of a fine yel- 
lowish brown; the antennas a more dusky 
shade of the same colour, and the eyes blue: 
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the body coal black ; the segments of a brown- 
ish yellow ; the wings are of a pale yellowish 
brown, with little yellow risings upon their 
fibres, and a margin of yellow. See Nat. 
Hist. Pi. CLXXXI. 

' TENTI'GINOUS. a. (éentigo, Lat.) Stiff; 
stretched. 

TENTORIUM. A process of the dura 
mater, separating the cerebrum from the cere- 
bellum. It extends from the internal hori- 
zontal spine of the occipital bone, directly 
forwards to the sella turcica of the sphenoid 
bone. 

TENUIFO'LIOUS. a. (éenuis and folium, 
Lat.) Having thin leaves. 

TENUIMTY. s. (¢enuitas, Latin.) 1. Thin- 
ness; exility; smallness; minuteness; not 
grossness (Bentley). 2. Poverty ; meanness: 
not used (Aing Charles). 

TE’NUOUS. a. (tenuis, Lat.) Thin ; small; 
minute (Brown). 

_ TENURE, in law, signifies the manner 
whereby lands or tenements are held, or the 
service that the tenant owes to his lord. Of 
this kingdom almost all the real property is by 
the policy of our laws supposed to be granted 
by, dependent upon, and holden of, some 
superior lord, by and in consideration of cer- 
tain services to be rendered to the lord by the 
tenant or possessor of this property. The 
thing holden is therefore styled a tenement, 
the possessors thereof tenants, and the manner 
of their possession a tenure. Thus all the 
land of the kingdom is supposed to be holden, 
mediately or immediately, of the king ; who is 
styled the lord paramount, or above all. Such 
tenants as held under the king immediately, 
when they granted out portions of the lands to 
inferior persons, became also lords with re- 
spect. to those inferior persons, as they were 
still tenants with respect to the king; and, 
thus partaking of a middle nature, were called 
mesne or middle lords, So that if the king 
ranted a manor to A, and he granted a portion 
of the land to B, now B was said to hold of 
A, and A of the king; or, in other words, B 
held his lands immediately of A, but mediately 
of the king. The king therefore was styled 
Jord paramount: A was both tenant and lord, 
or was a mesne lord; and B was called tenant 
paravail, or the lowest tenant, being he who 
was supposed to make avail, or profit of the 
land. In this manner are all the lands of the 
kingdom holden which are in the hands of 
subjects: for, according to sir Edward Coke, 
in the law of England we have not properly 
allodium, which is the name by which the 
feudists abroad distinguish such estates of ‘the 
subject as are not holden of any superior. So 
that at the first glance we may observe, that 
our fands are either plainly feuds, or partake 
yery strongly of the feodal nature. 

All tenures being thus derived, or supposed 
to be derived, from the king, those that held 
immediately under him, in right of his crown 
_ and dignity, were called his tenants in capite, 
or in chief; which was the most honourable 
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species of tenure, but at the same time subject- 
ed the tenants to greater and more burthensome 
services than inferior tenures did, ‘Aud_this 
distinction ran through all the different sorts of 
tenure. 
_ There seem to have subsisted among our 
ancestors four principal species of lay tenures, 
to which all other may be reduced: the grand 
criteria of which were the natures of the seve- 
ral services or renders that were due to the 
lords from their tenants. The services, in re- 
spect of their quality, were either free or base 
services: in respect of their quantity and) the 
time of exacting them were either certain or 
uncertain. Free services were such as were 
not unbecoming the character of a soldier or a 
freeman to perform ; as to serve under his lord 
in the wars, to pay a sum of money, and the 
like. Base services were such as were fit only 
for peasants or persons of a servile rank; as to 
plough the jord’s land, to make his hedges, to 
carry out his dung, or other mean employments. 
The certain services, whether free or base, 
were such as were stinted in quantity, and 
could not be exceeded on any pretence; as, to 
pay a stated annual rent, or to plough such a 
field for three days. The uncertain depended 
upon unknown contingencies; as, to do mili- 
tary service in person, or pay an assessment in 
lieu of it when called upon; or to wind a horn 
upon the appearance of invaders; which are 
free services ; or to do whatever the lord should 
command; which is a base or villein service. 
From the various combinations of these 
services have arisen the four kinds of lay- 
tenure which subsisted in England till the 
middle of the last century ; and three of which 
subsist to this day. Of these Bracton (who 
wrote under Henry III.) seems to give the 
clearest and most compendious account of any 
author ancient or modern; of which the fol- 
lowing is the outline or abstract: ‘* Tene- 
ments are of two kinds, frank-tenement, and 
villenage. And of frank-tenements, some are 
held freely in consideration of homage and 
knight-service; others in free-socage, with 
the serviee of fealty only. And again, of 
villenages, some are pure, and others privileged, 
He that holds in pure villenage shall do what- 
soever is commanded him, and always be 
bound to an uncertain service. The other 
kind of villenage is called villein sccage; and 
these villein-soemen do villein services, but 
such as are certain and determined.” Of 
which the sense seems to be as follows; first, 
where the service was free, but uncertain, as 
military service with homage, that tenure was 


‘called the tenure in chivalry, per servitium 


milttare, ot by knight service. Secondly, 
where the service was not only free, but also 
certain, as by fealty only, by rent and fealty, 
&c. that tenure was called liberum socagium, 
or free socage. These were the only free 
holdings or tenements ; the others were villen- 
ous or servile: as, thirdly, where the service 
was base in its nature, and uncertain as to 
time and quantity, the tenure was purum ville- 
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vagium, absclute or pure yillenage. Lastly, 
where the service was base in its nature, but 
reduced to a certainty, this was still villenage, 
but distinguished from the other by the name 
of privileged villenage, villenagium privilegi- 
atum ; or it might be still called socage (from 
the certainty of its services), but degraded by 
their baseness into the inferior title of vzllanum 
socagium, villein-socage. 

TENXIS. (reyécc, from geylw, to moisten.) 
Humectation. 

TEOS, or TE10s, a maritime town on the 
eoast of Ionia in Asia Minor, opposite Samos. 
it was one of the twelve cities of the lonian 
confederacy, and gave birth.to Anacreon and 
Hecateus. According to Pliny, 'Teos was an 
island. Augustus repaired Teos, whence he is 
often called the founder of it in ancient medals. 

TEPEFA’CTION, s. (tepefacio, Lat.) ‘The 
act of warming to a small degree. 

TE/PID. a. (tepidus, Latin.) Lukewarm ; 
warm in asmall degree (Milton). 

TEPYDITY. s. (from ¢epid.) Lukewarm- 
ness. 

TE/POR. s. (¢epor, Lat.) Lukewarmness ; 
gentle heat (Arbuthnot). 

TERAPHIM, or THerapaim, a word in 
the Hebrew language, which has exercised 
much the ingenuity of the critics. It occurs 
thirteen or fourteen times in the Old Tes:a- 
ment, and is comnsonly interpreted idols. We 
will not trouble our readers with the numerous 
conjectures which have been formed respect- 
ing the meaning of this word. 

TERASSO, a seaport of Asiatic Turkey, in 
Caramania, and an archbishop’s see. It was 
formerly called Tarsus, was the capital of 
Cilicia, and is the birthplace of St. Paul. It 
Js seated on the Mediterranean, 100 miles W. 
by N. of Alexandretta. Lon. 35.15 E, Lat. 
37.4.N. 

TERATO’LOGY. s. (repal@- and Asya.) 
Bombast ; affectation of false sublimity. 

TERCE. s. (fierce, Fr.) A vessel containing 
forty-two gallons of wine; the third part of a 
butt or pipe (Ainsworth). ; 

TERCERA, one of the Azores, of a cir- 
cular form, about 55 miles in circumference, 
and very fertile. It contains several towns 
and villages, with a number of forts. Angra 
is the capital. 

TERCHIZ, or Tersuiz, a town of Persia, 
in the province of Chorasan, 120 miles 
W.N.W. of Herat. Lon. 57. 25 E.. Lat. 
33,0 IN! 

TEREBELLA, in zoology, 
the class vermes, order mollusca. Belly ob- 
long, creeping, naked, often inclosed in a 
tube, furnished with- lateral fascicles or tufts, 
and branchiz ; mouth placed before, furnished 
with lips, without teeth, and protruding a 
clavate proboscis: feelers numerous, ciliate, 
éapillary, seated round the mouth. Eleven 
species, scattered through the seas of the globe. 

he followinz are chiefly entitled to notice. 

1, T. complanata. Ship-worm. Body de- 
pressed, with four cirrhi round the mouth, and 


a genus of 
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a double row of lateral pencilled protuberances 
on each. side. Inhabits the seas round the 
West India islands, and is extremely destruc- 
tive to vessels lying at anchor; it cuts with 
great facility through the stoutest plank, and 
burrows into the substance, incrusting the sides 
of the hole with a sinooth tesiaceous coat ; with 
equal ease and expedition it destroys piles, and 
the timber of wharfs. The teredo navalis ap- 
pears to be little more than this animal with 
a testaceous involucrum. ? 

2. T.conchilega. Body whitish, with nue, 
merous, filiform cirrhi round the mouth, the 
upper ones very long; branchie deep red. 
Inhabits the British coasts within the shell of 
the sabella ‘ubifornus, and the only. species 
found on our shores ; about five inches long, 
pellucid, and tapering towards the lower end: 
the tube taper, straight, composed of minute 
particles of sand, about ihe size of a goose- 
quill, and nearly halfatfootlong. — 

3. T. carunculata. Body depressed, qua- 
drangular, with four rows of pencilled fasci- 
cles, thuse on the belly without cirrhi.” Inha- 
bits the American and indian seas, and like 
terebella complanata, very destructive to wharfs 
and shipping;-from nine to fourteen inches 
long. 

4. T. bicornis. Proboscis with a simple, 
terminal, two-horned disk. Inhabits the Ame-. 
rican ocean, and perforates into some of the 
globose madrepores, where it resides, and oc- 
casionally protrudes itself in search of food. 

TEREB/NTHINA ARGENTAROTEN- 
SIS. Strasburg turpentine. This species is 
generally more transparent and Jess tenacious 
than either the Venice or Chio turpentines. 
It is of a yellowish brown colour, and of a 
more agreeable smell than any of the turpen- 
tines, except the Chio. It is extracted in se- 
veral parts of Germany, from the red and 
silver fir, by cutting out, successively, narrow 
strips of the bark. In some places a resinous 
juice is collected from under the bark called 
cuchrym abregna, and oleum abietinum. See 
TUNPENTINE. . 

TEREBINTHINA CHIA. See CHIO TUR- 
PENTINE. ; . 

TEREBINTHINA COMMUNIS. 
BINTHINA VULGARIS. 

TEREBINTHINA CYPRIA. 
PENTINE. 

TEREBINTHINA VENETA. Venice turpen- 
tine; so called because we are supplied with it 
from the Venetians. ‘This species of turpen- 
tine issues spontaneously through the bark of 
the pinus larix ; foliis fasciculatis mollibus ob- — 
tusiusculis bracteis extra squamas strobiloruna 
extantibus. Hort. Kew. C. O. Monoecia, 
monadelphia. It is usually thinner than any 
of the other sorts; of a clear whitish or pale 
yellowish colour; a hot, pungent, bitterish, 
disagreeable taste; and a strong smell, without 
any thing of the aromatic flavour of the chian 
kind. For its virtues, see TURPENTINE. ~ 

TEREBINTHINA VULGARIS. Common 
turpentine. This species of turpentine 


See TEreE- 


See CHIO TUR- 
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flows very freely from the pinus picea of 
Linnéus. Pinus foliis solitariis plenis emar- 
ginatis pectinatis, squamis coni  obtusissi- 
mis adpressis. Hort, Kew. C. O. Monoecia, 
monadelphia. For its medicinal uses, see 
‘TUR PENTINE. 

TEREBUNTHINATE. TeresrnTuine. 
a. (terebinthine, Fr. terebinthum, Lat.) Con- 
sisting of turpentine; mixed with turpentine. 

To TE/YREBRATE, v. a. (terebro, Lat.) To 
bore ; to perforate; to pierce (Derham). 

TEREBRA/’/TION. s. (from terebrate.) 
The act of boring or piercing (Bacon). 

TEREDO, in zoology, a genus of the class 
vermes, order testacea. Animal a terebella, 

‘with two calcareous hemispheric valves cut 
off before and two lanceolate ones ; shell taper- 
ing, flexuous, and capable of penetrating 
wood. Four species, as follow : 

1. T. navalis.. Ship-worm. Shell very 
thin, cylindrical, smooth ; more or less twist- 
ed, rather obtuse at the tip; from four to six 
inches long. Found in the sides and bottoms 
of ships, and the stoutest oak pales, which has 
remained some time under water, and has been 
transported from India, It acts to the same 
effect as the terebella complanata, but with still 
greater power. 

‘The head of this creature is well prepared 
for this office, being coated with a strong ar- 
mour, and furnished with a mouth like that of 
the leech, by which it pierces wood as the leech 
does the skin: the neck is provided also 
with muscles of great strength. It is very 
minute when it first issues from the ege ; but 
grows to the length of upwards of six inches. 
‘This tribe generally act gregariously, and take 
especial care not to interfere with each other’s 
cells or habitations; externally, the opening 
is scarcely visible; but where they have com- 
mitted their depredations, or taken off a layer 
of plank, the whole interior exhibits a honey- 
comb appearance, and is generally entirely de- 
stroyed. In some sense this tribe may be said 
to co-operate at sea with the labours of the 
termes fatale or white-ant on Jand; and while 
it commits enormous mischief on the labours 
of the shipwright, it effectually removes those 
obstructions in rivers and in many parts of the 
ocean itself which would otherwise ensue from 
such immense quantities of trees as are often 
washed down by rapid torrents from the 

' mountains, and would otherwise remain in a 
state of perfect preservation under water for 
centuries. 

2, T. utriculus. Shell solid, cylindric, un- 
dulate. Habitation doubtful: about seven 
inches long. i‘ ’ 

3. T.clava. Shell clavate at one end, ‘the 
other incurved, narrower, obtuse, and perforated 
in the middle. Found in the seed-vessels of 
the xylosteum granatum; near two inches 
long, less than half an inch broad; shell 
rough, brownish on the outside, within smooth, 

_ more or Jess flexuous. 

\ 4. 'T. gigantea. Shell solid, cylindric; ta- 

-pering. From five to five feet and a half long. 
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Found not in wood, but in a mud-bank raised 
by a violent earthquake in 1797 in an island 
north-west of Sumatra. We have added this 
species from a particular account given of it 
in the Philosophical Transactions for 1806, 
Part i. art. 12 and 13. 

TERENCE, or Terentius Puscius, 2 
native of Africa, celebrated for the comedies 
he wrote. He was sold as a slave to Teren- 
tius Lucanus, a Roman senator, who educated 
him with great care, and mavumitted him for 
the brilliancy of his genius. He bore the 
name of his master and benefactor, and was 
called Terentius. He applied himself to the 
study of Greek comedy with uncommon assi- 
duity, and merited the friendship and patron- 
age of the learned and powerful, Scipio, the 
elder Africanus, and his friend Leelius, have - 
been suspected, on account of their intimacy, 
of assisting the poet in the composition of his 
comedies ; and the fine language, the pure ex- 
pressions, and delicate sentiments with which 
the plays of Terence abound, seem perhaps to 
favour the supposition. ‘Terence was in the 
25th’ year of his age when his first play ap- 
peared on the Roman stage. All his cumpo- 
sitions were received with great applause; but 
when the words 


Homo sum, humani nil a me alienum puto, 


were repeated, the plaudits ‘were reiterated, 
and the audience, though composed of fo- 
reigners, conquered nations, allies, and citi- 
zens of Rome, were unanimous in applauding 
the’ poet, who spoke with such elegance and 
simplicity the language of nature, and -sup- 
ported the native independence of man. The 
talents of Terence were employed rather in 
translating than in search of originality. It is 
said that he translated 108 of the comedies of 
the poet Menander, six of which only are 
extant. Quintilian, who candidly acknow- 
ledges the deficiencies of the Roman comedy, 
declares that Terence was the most elegant and 
refined of all the comedians whose writings 
appeared on the stage. The time and the 
manner of his death are unknown. He left 
Rome in the 35th year of his age, and never 
after appeared there. Some suppose ‘that he 
was drowned ip a storm as he returned from 
Greece, about 159 years before Christ. 

There are six of Terence’s comedies extant. 
The editio princeps of this author bears date 
1470. -The Aldine, Elzevir, and Stephens’s 
editions are valuable. But the editions of 
Long, published in 4to. at Cambridge 1704, 
—of Hugenius, published in 8vo. at Amster- 
dam, 1710,—of Bentley, 4to. Amsterdam, 
1727,—of Westerhovius, 2 vols. 4to. 1726,— 
of Zeunius, 2 vals. 8vo. Leipsic, '774,—and 
of Decker, 4to. Basil, 1797, are the mostly de- 
servedly esteemed. Madam Dacier has given 
a beautiful French version of this author; and 
a very good English translation was published 
in 4to. 1768, by Mr. Colman. 

TERES MAJOR. (musculus major. Teres 
round, smoeth.) This muscle, which is longer 
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and thicker than the teres minor, is situated 
along the inferior costa of the scapula, and is 
in part covered by the deltoides, 

It arises fleshy from the outer surface of the 
inferior angle of the scapula, (where it covers 
some part of the infra-spinatus and teres minor, 
with both whieh its fibres intermix), and 
likewise from the lower and posterior half of 
the inferior costa of the scapula. Ascending 
obliquely towards the os humeri, it passes 
under the long head of the triceps brachii, and 
then becomes thinner and flatter to form a 
thin tendon of about an inch in breadth, and 
somewhat more in length, which runs imme- 
diately behind that of the Jatissimus dorsi, and 
is inserted along with it into the ridge at the 
inner side of the groove that lodges the long 
head of the biceps. These two tendons are 
included in a common capsula, besides which 
the tendon of this muscle adheres to the os 
humeri, by two other capsule which we find 
placed one above the other. 

This muscle assists in the rotatory motion 
of the arm, and likewise in drawing it down- 
wards and backwards; so that we may con- 
sider it as the congener of the Jatissimus dorsi. 

TERES MINOR. This muscle seems to have 
been first described by Fallopius. Riolanus, 
who was the first that distinguished this and 
the other muscles of the scapula by particular 
appellations, gave the name of teres to this and 
the following muscle, on account of. their 
Jong and round shape. The teres minor is a 
thin fleshy muscle, situated along the inferior 
edge of the infra-spinatus, and is in part 
covered by the posterior part of the deltoides. . 

It arises fleshy from all the convex edge of 
the inferior costa of the scapula; from thence 
it ascends obliquely upwards and forwards, and 
terminates in a flat tendon, which adheres to 
the lower and posterier part of the capsular 
ligament of the joint, and is inserted into the 
lower part of the great tuberosity.of the os 
humeri, a little below the termination of the 
infra-spinatus. 

The tendinous membrane, which is con- 
tinued from the infra-spinatus, and spread over 
the teres minor, likewise forms a thin septum 
between the two muscles. In some subjects, 
however, they are so closely united, as to 
be with difficulty separated from each other. 
Some of the fibres of the teres minor are in- 
termixed with those of. the teres major and 
subscapularis. 

The uses of this muscle are similar to those 
of the infra-spinatus. ; 

TERGEMINATE LEAF. (folium terge- 
minatum.) In botany, a thrice-double leaf. 
Petiolus bifidus utroque apice foliola duo et in- 
super foliola duo ad divaricationem petiola com- 
munis.—When a forked petiole is subdi- 
vided, having two leaflets at the extremity of 
each subdivision; and also two other leaflets 
at the division of the common petiole. The 
explanation, however, given above from Delin. 
PI. does not express as much ; because it is a 
species of the super-decompound leaf, the 


TER 
essence of which consists in its dividing thrice 
at least. 

TERGE’MINOUS. a. (éergiminus, Latin.) 
Threefold. 

TERGIVERSA’/TION. ss. (¢ergum and 
verso, Latin.) 1. Shift; subterfuge; evasion 
(Bramhall). 2. Change; fickleness (Claren- 
don). - 

TERGOVIST, or Tervis, a town of Eu- 
ropean Turkey, in Walachia. Here is a fine 
palace, belonging to the hospodar, or reigning 

rince; but he chiefly resides at Buchorest. 

t is seated on the Jalonitz, 35 miles N.N.W. 
of Buchorest. Lon. 25. 48 E. Lat. 45. 
28 N. | 

TERKI, a town of Carcassia, where 9 
prince resides dependent on Russia, this being 
a frontier place against Persia. It is seated on 
a river of the same name, near the Caspian 
sea, 180 miles S. of Astracan, Lon. 47.30 E. 
Lat, 43. 92 N. 

TERM. (éerminus.) 1. Limit; boundary. 
2. (terme, Fr.) The word by which a thing 
is expressed (Swift). 3. Words; language 
(Milton). 4. Condition; stipulation (Dryd.). 
5. (termine, old Fr.) Time for which any thing 
lasts ; a limited time (Addison). 

TERM, in geometry, is the extreme of any - 
maguitude, or that which bounds and limits 
its extent.. To the terms ofa line, are points ; 
of a superficies, lines; of a solid, superficies. 

TERMS, of an equation, or of any quantity, 
in algebra, are the several names or members 


‘of which it is composed, separated from one. 


another by the signs--or—. So, the quan- 
tity av + 2bc — 3ax*, consists of the three 
terms av and 2be and 3az?. | 
In an equation, the terms are the parts 
which contain the several powers of the same 
unknown letter or quantity: for if the same 
unknown quantity be found in several mem- 
bers in the same degree or power, they shall 
pass but for one, term, which is called a com- 
pound one, in distinction from a simple or 
single term. Thus, in theequation 2°-- (a—3b) 
a?— ace = 03, the four terms are 2° and 
(a—3b) x? and acx and l°; of which the 
second term (a— 3b) a® is compound, and the 
other three are simple terms. . 
Texms are also used for the several times or 
seasons of the year in which the public col- 
leges or universities, or courts of law, are open, 
or sit. Such are the Oxford and Cambridge 
terms; also the terms for the courts. of King’s- 
Bench, Common Pleas, and the Exchequer, 
which are the high courts of common law. 
But the high court of parliament, the chan- 
cery, and inferior courts, do not observe the — 
terms.—The rest of the year, out of term-time, — 
is called vacation. +1 
There are four law terms in the year; viz. 
Hilary-term, which, at, London, begins ~ 
the 23d day of January, and ends the 12th of | 
February. ; 
' Easter-term, which begins the 3d Wednese — 
day after Easter-day, and ends on the Monday 
next after Ascension-day. eat 
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Trinity-term, which begins the Friday next 
after Trinity-Sunday, and ends the 4th Wed- 
nesday after Trinity-Sunday. 

Michaelmas-term, which begins the 6th 
of November, and ends the 28th of Novem- 
ber. ; 

All these terms have also their returns, the 
days of which are expressed in the following 
synopsis. 


HILARY-TERM 


Begins - January 23, 
ist Return - January 20, 
2d - January 27, 
3d ———._ = February 3, 


4th ~ February 9, 
Ends - - - February 12. 
EASTER-TERM 
Begins - 3 Wed. after Easter, 
ist Return - 2 Wks. after Easter, 
2d ——— - 3 Wks. after Easter, 
3d ——— - 4 Wks. after Easter, 
4th——— - 5 Wks. after Easter, 
5th ——— - Ascension day, 
Ends - -- Monday after Ascension. 
TRINITY-TERM 
Begins - Frid. after Tris. Sand. 
ist Return - Trinity Monday, 
2d ——— - 1 Wk. after Trinity, 
3d ———_ - +12 Wks. after Trinity, 
4th——— - 3 Wks. after Trinity, 
4th Wed. af. Trin. Sun. 


Ends - °-. - 


MICHAELMAS-TERM 


Begins - November 6, 
ist Return - November 3, 
24 ——— - November 12, 
3d ——— - November 18, 
4th ——— - November 25, 
Ends - '- - November 28. 


N. B.—When:the beginning or ending of 
any of these terms happens on a Sunday, it is 
held on the Monday after. 


Oxford-terms.—These are four; which be= 
gin and end as below: 
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LENT-TERM 


January 14, 


Begins - ; 
Saturday before Palm-Sunday. 


Ends 


EASTER-TERM 
Wed. after Low-Sunday, 
Thursday before Whitsunday. 
“TRINIT ¥-TERM 


Begins - Wed. after Trinity-Sunday, 
Ends = Saturday after the Act. 


Begins - 
Ends 


MICHAEL MAS-TERM 


Begins - October 10, 
| Ends - December 16. 
N. B.—The Act is 1st Monday after the 6th 
af July.—When the day of the beginning or 
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ending happens on a Sunday, the terms begin 
or end the day after. 


Cambridge-terms.—These are three, as bes 
low: 


LENT-TERM 
Begins - January 13, 


Ends ~~ Friday before Palm-Sunday. 
BASTER-TERM . 

Begins = Wed. after Low-Sunday, 

Ends §+'F riday after. Commencement, 


MICHAELMAS-TERM 


Begins - October 10, 
Ends + December 16. 


N. B.—The commencement is the 1st 
‘Tuesday in July.—There is no difference on 
account of the beginning or ending being 
Sunday, 

Terms (Scottish). The court of session 
has two terms, the winter and summer. The 
winter begins on 12th November, and ends 
1th March, only there is a recess of three 
weeks at Christmas. The summer-term com- 
mences 12th May, and ends 11th July. The 
court of exchequer has four terms: 1. Can- 
dlemas-term begins 15th January, and ends 3d 
February ; 2. Whitsuntide-term begins 12th 
May, and eads 2d June; 3. Lammas-term 
begins 17th June, and ends 5th July; 4. 
Martinmas-term begins 24th November, and 
ends 20th December. 

Terms (Irish), In Ireland the terms are | 


-the same as at London, except Michaelmas- 


term, which begins October the 13th, and 
adjourns to November the 3d, and thence to 
the 6th. 

Terms, Termes, Termini, in architec. 
ture, denote a kind of statues, or columns, 
adorned at top with the figure of a man’s, 
woman’s, or satyr’s head, as a capital ; and 
the lower part ending in a kind of sheath, or 
scabbard. 

Terms (Miliary), termini miltares, among 
the ancient Greeks, were the heads of certain 
divinities, placed on square land-marks of 
stone, or on a kind of sheath, to mark the 
several stadia, &c. in the roads. These are 
what Plautus calls dares viales. 

To TERM. v. a. (from the noun.) To name; 
to call (Locke). . 

TE’RMAGANCY. s. (from ¢ermagant.) 
Turbulence; tumultuonsness (Parker). 

TE’RMAGANT. a, (typ and mazan, Sax.) 
1. Tumultuous; turbulent (Shakspeare). 2. 
Quarrelsome ; scolding; furious (Arbuthnot). 

Te’RMAGANT. s. A scold; a brawling tur- 
bulent woman (Hudibras). 

TERMED, a town of Usbec Tartar , ca- 
pital of a district in Bokharia; seated in an 
angle formed by the union of two rivers, 150 
miles S. of Samarcand. Lon. 65.35 E. Lat. 
37.15 N. 

TERME. s. (from derm.) One who tra- 
yels up to the term (Ben Jonson). 

TERMES, in zoology, a genus of the 
class insecta, order aptera. Mouth with twa 
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TERMES. 


horny jaws; lip korny, four-cleft, the divi- 
sions linear and acute; feelers four, filiform, 
equal; eyes two. ‘Ten species. . 

These insects might with equal propriety be 
arranged under the orders neuroptera or hy- 
menoptera, most of them having two or four 
wings in the perfect state. ‘The species are 
thus subdivided. 

A. Antennas moniliform. 

B. Antennas setaceous, constituting the 
tribe hemerobius of Fabricius. 

We shall select a few examples. 

The first three belong to the division A: 
the four last to the division B, and are the whole 
it contains. ! 

1. T. fatale, White-ant. Body above 
brown: thorax with three segments; wings 
pale, with a testaceous rib. The animals of 
this extraordinary community, far exceeding 
in wisdom or policy the bee, the ant, or the 
beaver, are inhabitants of India, Africa, and 


- South America. They build pyramidal struc- 


tures ten or twelve feet in height, and divided 
into appropriate apartments, magazines for 
provisions, arched chambers, and galleries of 
communication. These are so firmly cemented 
that they easily bear four men to stand upon 
them, and in the plains of Senegal appear like 
the villages of the natives. 

With such wonderfal dexterity and rapidity 
do they destroy food, furniture, books, clothes, 
and timber, of whatever magnitude, leaving a 
mere thin gprface, that in a few hours a large 
beam will be eaten to a mere shel! not thicker 
than writing paper. 

‘The only timber which they will not touch 
i¢ the trunk of the tectonia grandis or teke- 
wood, which on this account is of very high 
value in India. . 

Larve small, about a quarter of an inch 
jong, six-fuoted, pale, with a roundish testace- 
ous head; eyeless; mandibles short, strong, 
and toothed ; antennas as long as the thorax, 
and ovate abdomen. These only are the la- 
bonrers who build the structures, procure pro- 
vision for the males and females, and take care 
of the eggs; they are the most numerous. 

Pupe, larger than the larve; about half an 
inch long, with a very large, ovate, polished, 
testaceous head; eyeless; mandibles project- 
ing, as long as the head, forked, without teeth, 
sharp and black ; thorax and abdomen palish. 

These never work, but act as superintendants 
over the labourers, or as guards to defend their 
habitations from intrusion and violence. When 
a breach.is made in the dwelling, they rush 
forward and defend the entrance with great 
ferocity; some of them beating with their 
mandibles against any hard substance, as a 
signal to the other guards, or as an encourage- 
ment to the labourers: they then retire, 
and are succeeded by the labourers, each 
with a burden of tempered mortar in 
his mouth, and who diligently set about 
to repair whatever injury has been sustain- 
ed. One of these attends every six or eight 
hundred labourers who are building a wall, 
taking no active part himself, but fre- 
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quently making the noise above-mentioned, 
which_is constantly answered by a loud hiss 
from all the labourers, who at the same time 
evidently redouble their diligence. 

The male and female are alike, and fur- 
nished with four long horizontal wings; head 
small, brown ; mandibles short, acute, tooth- 
ed ; antennas yellowish; eyes globular, pro- 
minent, black; thorax with three brown or 
dull testaceous margined segments; abdomen 
ovate; thesback brown, with white streaks ; 
legs palish. 

These are extricated from the pupe state 


and fly abroad in the night; but soon after 


sunrise the wings become dry, and they fall 
on the ground, and are devoured by birds or 
sought after by the inhabitants, who roast and 
eat them with great avidity. A few that sur- 
vive are collected by the labourers or Jarves, 
and inclosed by pairs in apartments.made of 
clay, the aperture of which is narrowed so that 
they cannot migrate, and where they are dili- 
gently fed and attended by the labourers, whose 
bodies are small enough to admit an easy en- 
trance. 

After impregnation the abdomen of the 
female grows to a prodigious bulk, exceeding 
the rest of her body nearly two thousand times; 
it is then vesicular and white, with transverse 
brown spots, and an undulate or slightly-lobed 
margin. In this state it contains an immense 
number of small, round, brown eggs, which 
are protruded to the amount of eight thousand 
in twenty-four hours. These are instantly 
taken up by the labourers, and conveyed to 
separate chambers; where, after they are 
hatched, the. young are attended and provided 
for till they are able to shift for themselves, 
and take their share in the labours of the com- 
munity. 

2. T. destructor. Body above testaceous ; 
head black; antennas yellow. Larve palish- 
brown ; eyeless ; head black, conic, tapering 
to a point. Inhabits America, India, and 
Africa; builds an ovate, thick nest, about the 
branches of trees; resembles the preceding in 
its manners, and is about half the size. 

3. T. arda. Black ; segments of the abdo- 
men tipt with white; legs pale. Inhabits 
Sierra Leone; and resembies in its economy 
termes fatale : builds a cylindrical nest two or 
three feet high, of brown clay and vegetables 
mixed up together, with a round, vaulted dome, 
surrounded by a prominent terrace. Larve or 
labourer with a pale head; eyeless. Pupe, or 
guard, with a very large testaceous head, elevat- 
ed, and gibbous before, and ovate, extended, 
obtuse behind. Perfect insect less than the 
former ones, with incumbent black wings and 
pale testaceous legs. 

4.'T. capense. Pale yellow; wings hyaline, 
edged with brown. Inhabits India and Ame-- 
rica; an indistinct species. Larve furnished 
with two black eyes, and wanders about in the 
daytime like the common ant. 

5. T. pulsatorium. Tick-watch, Apterous; 
abdomen oblong; mouth red; eyes yellow. 
Inhabits Europe and America, and found ia 


active. 


TER 


Gur own country, in old wood, decayed furni- 


ture, museums, and neglected books ; rarely 
found with wings. The female, to attract the 
male, beats like the ticking of a watch, and is 
often mistaken for the plinus pulsator, or death- 
watch. 

6. T. fatidicum. Apterous; abdomen 
ovate; mouth pale; eyes brown. Inhabiis 
Europe; resembles the last, but is a little 
larger. . 

7. T. divinatorium. Abdomen transversely 
furrowed; mouth brown; eyes black ; body 
whitish. _Found in books; and is extremely 
See Nat. Hist. Pl CLXXXI. 

TE’RMINABLE. a. (from terminate.) Li- 
mitable; that admits of bounds. 

TERMINAL, in botany. Terminating or 
coming out at the end of a branch or stem. 
Applied to scape, peduncle, flower, spike, 
cyme, anther, awn, and thorn. Opposed to 
axillary. 

_ TERMINAL VELOcITy, in the theory of 
projects. is the greatest velocity which a 

all can acquire by descending vertically, in 
air, and with which, when attained, it would 
continue to descend uniformly if no solid ob- 
stacle destroyed the motion. In iron balls the 
terminal velocity v = 178,/d. 

For the use of this in practical gunnery, see 
Hutton’s Tracts, lately published, vol. iii. 
pp- 247—270, &c. 

_ TERMINALIA, in antiquity, feasts cele- 
brated by the Romans, in honour of the god 
Terminus. 

Varro is of opinion, that this feast took its 
name from its being at the term or end of the 
year: but Festus is of a different sentiment, 
and derives it from the name of the deity in 
whose honour it was held. 

In reality, the terminalia, or feasts of Jand- 
marks, were held in honour of Jupiter, con- 
sidered in the capacity of conservator of land- 
marks or bounds. — Dionysius Halicarnassus 
tells us, that it was Numa Pompilius who first 
consecrated Jand-marks to Jupiter; and adds, 


that the same prince appointed an anniversary 


day, wherein the country-people, assembling 
together on the bounds, of the lands, should 
offer sacrifices in honour of the tutelary gods 
thereof. Some authors affirm that the ter- 
minalia were held in February ; others that 


: Any occurred in May. 


ERMINALIA, in botany, a genus of the 


class polygamia, order moncecia. Calyx five- 


parted, corolless; stamens ten. Herm.: style 
one; drupe inferior, boat-shaped. Six species ; 


Natives of the Kast or West Indies. 


TERMINALIS, a sirname of Jupiter. _ 

To TE/RMINATE, »v. a. (termino, Latin ; 
terminer, French.) 1. To bound; to limit 
(Locke). 2. To put an end to. . 

Yo Te’/RMINaATE. v.n. To be limited; to 


end; to have. an end ; to attain its end (Dry- 


den). 

TERMINATION. s. (from terminate.) 
1. The act of limiting or bounding. 2. Bound; 
limit (Brown), 3. End; conclusion. 4. Last 
purpose (/Vhite). 5, End of words as varied 
ey Jt ea 


TER 
by their significations (Watts). 6. Word F 
term; not in use (Shakspeare). ni 

TERMINI, a town on the N. coast of 
Sicily, in Val di Mazara, with a strong castle, 
It'is famous for its mineral waters, and his a 
fine aqueduct. It stands near the mouth of a 
river Of thie same name, 20 miles S, FE. of Pa- 
lermo. 

TERMINI, in architecture, denotes a kind 
of statues or columns, adorned on the top with 
the figure of a man’s, woman’s, or saiyr’s head, 
as/a capital; and the lower part ending in a 
kind of sheath or seabbard. 

TERMINTHI. (derminthus, frora ¢:pa0Gocy 
the turpentine tree.) In medicine. , Black and 
ardent pustules, mostly attacking the legs of 
females ; so called from their resemblance to 
the fruit of the turpentine tree, 

TERMINUS, a fabulous divinity at Rome, 
who was supposed to preside over bounds and 
limits, and to punish all unlawfal usurpation, 
of land. He was represented with an human, 
head without feet or arms, to intimate that he 
never moved, wherever He was placed. It is 
said that when Tarquin the proud wished to 
build a temple on the Tarpeian rock to Jupiter, 
the god Terminus refused to give way, though 
the other gods resigned their seats with cheer- 
fulness. _ 4 

TE’RMLESS. a. (from term.) Unlimited ; 
boundless (Raleigh). Te 

TE/RMLY. ad. (from term.) Term by 
term (Bacon). . : 

TERN, in ornithology. See SreRrnus. 

Tzrn, three-fold, in threes. _ | 

TE/RNARY. Te’Rnson. s. (fernarius, 
ternio, Latin.) The number three (Holder). 

TERNATE, the most northern and im- 
portant island of the proper Moluecas, though 
not above 25 miles in circumference. It is 
mountainous, and has a great number of woods, 
which furnish much game; but it produces a 
great quantity of cloves and other fruits proper 
to the climate. The chief quadrupeds are. 
goats, deer, and hogs; and the birds are of 
distinguished beauty, particularly the king- 
fisher, of a scarlet and mazareen blue. The 
boa-serpent is sometimes found here, of the 
length of 30 feet, and is reported sometimes to 
swallow even small deer. Ternate is governed 


~ 


-byasultan, who also controls Machian, Motir,. 


and Mortay, with the N. part of Gilolo, and 
even some Celebezian isles, and part of Papua, 
whence he receives a tribute of gold, amber, 
and birds of paradise. In 1638 the Dutch. 
formed an alliance with the sultan of Ternate 
and the lesser princes, which has been re 
peatedly renewed; but garrisons are established 
to enforce the observance. This island lies a 
little to the W. of Gilolo. Lon. 126, 38 E. 
Lat. 1. 20 N, iy 
TERNATE LEAF, Ternatum folium. In. 
botany. Having three leaflets on one petiole: 
as in trefoil, strawberry, bramble, &c. Lin- 
néus makes it a species of the digitate, 
_ TerNnate (Doubly). See BITERNATE. | 
TERNI, a town of Italy, in the duchy of 
Spoleto, seated on the Nera, near ec infix of 


TER 

the Veline, which has a famous cataract a mile 
from the town. Terni is the birthplace of 
Tacitus the historian; It is 15 miles S.S.W. 
of Spoleto, and 46 N. of Rome. 

TERNOVA, an ancient town of Turkey in 
Europe, in Bulgaria, with an archbishop’s see, 
It was formerly the seat of the princes of Bul- 
garia, and is seated on a mountain, near the 
Jenera, 88 miles N.W. of Adrianople, and 97 
N.E. of Sophia. Lon. 26.2E. Lat. 43. 1 N. 

TERNSTRAIMIA, in botany, a genus 
of the class polyandria, order nee 
Calyx five-parted ; corol one-petalled, wheel- 
shaped, with a five or six-parted border ; 
anthers thick at top; berry juiceless, two- 
celled. Five species; natives of Japan, the 
West Indies, or Guiana. The species most 
worthy of notice is ternstreemia meridionalis, a 
West Indian tree, with alternate, coriaceous, 
oval, obtuse leaves; two-edged peduncles, 
drooping, much shorter than the leaves; seeds 
red, silky. 

-'TERPANDER, a lyric poet and musician 
of Lesbos, 675 B.C. It is said that he ap- 
peased a tumult at Sparta by the melody and 
sweetness of his notes. He added three strings 
"to the lyre, which before his time had only four. 

- TERPSICHORE, one of the muses, daugh- 
ter of Jupiter and Mnemosyne. She presided 
ever dancing. She is represented hike a young 
virgin crowned with laurel, and holding in 
her hand a musical instrument. — 

TERRA, one of the most ancient deities in 
mythology, wife of Uranus, and mother of 
Oceanus, the Titans, Cyclops, Giants, Thea, 
Rhea, Themis, Phoebe, Thetys, and Mne- 
mosyne. By the Air she had Grief, Mourn- 
ing, Oblivion, Vengeance, &c, According to 
Hyginus, she is the same as Tellus. 

‘TreRRA A TERRA, in the manage, a 
series of low leaps, which a horse makes for- 
wards, bearing side-ways, and working upon 
two treads. In this motion a horse lifts both 
his fore-legs at once ; and when these are upon 


the point of descending to the ground, the - 


hinder legs accompany them with a short and 
quick cadence, always bearing upon the 
haunches ; so that the motions of the hinder- 
quarters are short and quick ; and the horse 
being always well pressed and coupled, he lifts 
his fore-legs pretty high, and his hinder legs 
keep always low, and near the ground, This 
manage is called terra a terra, because in this 
motion the horse doés not lift his legs so high 
as in corvets. 

‘TERRA CATECHU. 
Mimosa. 

‘TERRA FOLFATA TARTARE. See Kant 
ACETATUM. ; . 

TERRA JAPONICA. 
of the mimosa catechu, which grows in great 
abundance in the kingdom of Bahar. It is 


See CaTEcHU and 


prepared from a decoction of the inner part of 
From the neghgent method in’ 


the wood. 
which it is dried in little kilns dug for that 
purpose, it acquires the earthy appearance it in 
general has, from which cireumstance it takes 


its name, In the kingdom of Bahar, besides 


The inspissated juice . 
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being much used in medicine, it is employed 
for many purposes in arts, particularly for 
painting the beams of houses to defend them 
from vermin. See Carecuu and Mimosa. 

TERRA MERITA. The turmeric root is some- 
times so called. See CuRCUMA. ; . 

TERRA PONDEROSA SALITA. See Murtas 
BARYTE. 

TERRA SIGILLATA, See BOLE. 

TeERRz OLEUM. See PETROLEUM. 

TerRRA DEL FueGo.: See TIeRRA DEL 
Fueco. 

Terra pt Lavoro. See Lavoro. 

TERRA D'OTRANTO. See OrRANTO. 

Terra Firma, or TIERRA FirRME, a king- 
dom of South America, bounded on the N. by 
the Caribbean Sea, on the N.E. by the Atlan- 
tic, on the S$... by Guiana and Amazonia, on 
the S. by New Granada, and on the W. by the 
Pacific Ocean and the isthmus of Darien, | 
which last separates it from North America. 
Its length, from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Ocean, is upward of 1300 miles: is greatest 
breadth is 750; but in some places toward the 
Oronoko, not above 180. It is divided into 
the provinces of Terra Firma Proper, or 
Darien, Carthagena, St. Martha, Rio de la 
Hacha, Venezuela, Caraccas, Cumana, and 
Paria, or New Andalusia. The whole country 
is now subject to the viceroy of New Granada, 
who resides at St. Fé de Bogota. 

Terra Firma Proper, another name 
for the province of Darien, in America. See 
Darien. 

TE/RRACE. s. (terrace, French; terraccia, 
Italian.) 4. A small mount of earth covered 
with grass (Temple). 2. A baleony; an open 
gallery (Dryden). 

To TERRACE. v.a. (from the noun.) To 
open to the air or light (Wotton). 

TERRACINA, a decayed town of Jialy, in 
Campagna di Roma, with a bishop’s see. It 
was called Anxur, was the capital of the war-— 
like Volei, and the principal church was origi- 
nally a temple of Jupiter. It is seated among 
orange and citron groves, near the sea, on the 
side of a mountain, 46 miles S.E. of Rome. 
Lon. 13.15 E. Lat. 41. 24N. 

TERRAIGNOL, in the manage. ‘A horse 
so called, is one that cleaves to the ground, 
that cannot be made light upon the hand, that» 
cannot be put upon his haunches, that raises 
his fore-quarters with difficulty, that is charged 
with shoulders, and, in general, one whose’ 
motions are all short, and too near the ground. - 

TERRAIN, in the manage, is the managed 
ground upon which the horse marks his tread. 
It is said ** This horse observes his ground | 
well.” | 

TERRANOVA, a town of Sicily, in Val di _ 
Noto. It belongs to the duke of Monte-Leone, 
and’ is seated near the mouth of a river of the 
saine name, 20 miles E.S.E. of Alicata. Lon.’ — 
14. 10 E. Lat. 37.9 N. Ws pene - 

TERRA NUOVA, an ancient seaport, on 
the N.E. coast of Sardinia, seated at the bottom, 
of a gulf of the same name, 65 miles N.N.E: 
of Sassari. Lon. 9.35 E. Lat.41.3N, 


TER 
* TERRA/QUEOUS. a. (terra and agua, 


Latin.) Composed of land and water (Wood- 

ward). | 
TERRE'NE. a. (terrenus, 

terrestrial (Hooker). 

TE’RREOUS. a. (¢erreus, Latin.) Earthly; 
consisting of earth (Brown). 

TERRE'STRIAL. a. (terrestris, Latin.) 
1. Earthly ; not celestial (Spenser). 2. Terre- 
ous. Improper (}Voodward), 

To TERRE'STRIFY. v. a. (terrestris and 
facto, Latin.) To reduce to the state of earth 
(Brown). 

TERRESTRIOUS: a. (terrestris, Latin.) 
Terreous ; earthy ; consisting of earth (Brown). 

TERRIBLE. a. . (¢erribilis, Latin.) 1. 
Dreadful! ; formidable; causing fear (Shaks.). 
2. Great, so as to offend: a colloquial hyper- 
bole evita ue 

TERRIBLENESS. s, Formidableness; the 
quality of being terrible; dreadfulness (Sid.). 

TE/RRIBLY. ad. (from ¢errible.) 1. Dread- 

fully ; formidably ; so as to raise fear (Dryden). 
2. Violently ; very much (Swift). 
_ TERRIER, a book, or roll, wherein the 
, several lands, either of a private person, or of a 
town, college, church, &c. are described. It 
should contain the number of acres, and the 
site, boundaries, tenants names, &c. of each 
piece or parcel. 

Terrier. (The legislature has chosen to 
speil this ¢arrier, in the dog act, as if it were 
rather derived from the perseverance of the 
dog in the earth, when he is, in the language 
of the kennel, laying at the fox, than his heing 
always alt ie under ground.) A kind of 
mongrel greyhound, used chiefly for hunting 
the fox or badger ; so called’ because he creeps 
into the ground, as the ferrets do into the coney 
burrows, and there nips and bites the fox and 
badger, either tearing them in pieces with his 
teeth, or else hauling and pulling them by force 
out of their lurking holes; or at least diiving 
them out of their hollow harbours, to be 
taken by a net or otherwise. | 

For the purposes of badger baiting they have, 
by the lower classes, been crossed, and bred in 
and in with the bull-dog, which has enlarged 

the produce of those crosses, and increased their 
_ natural ferocity. The genuine and less breed 
of terrier is employed in a business to whieh, 
by his size, his fortitude, and invincible ardour, 
he seems more peculiarly adapted, and may be 
truly said ‘to labour cheerfully in his voca- 
tion.” This is in his attendance upon the 
chase, where, like distinguished personages in 
@ procession, though last, he is not the least in 
Consequence. 

Terriers of even the best blood are now bred 
of all colours; red, black, (with tan faces, 
flanks, feet, and lees,) brindled sandy ; some 
few brown pied, white pied, and pure white; 
as well as one sort of each colour rough and 
wire-haired ; the others soft and smooth 3 and, 
what is rather extraordinary, the latter not 
much deficient in courage compared with the 
former; but the rough breed must be ac- 

‘Knowledged the most severe and invincible 


Latin.) Earthly; 


TER 

bitér of the two. Since fox-hunting is §6 
popular in every county where it can be en 
joyed, these faithful little animals have become 
so exceedingly fasbionable, that few stables of 
independent gentlemen are seen without them. 
Four and five guineas is no great price for a 
handsome well-bred terrier; and, a very short | 
time since, seven puppies were sold ‘at the 
Running-horse livery-stables, in Piccadilly, for 
21 guineas; - eae 

With every established pack of fox-hiotinds 
there is seldom to be seen less than a brace of 
terriers: and, for the best of reasons, one 1s 
generally larger and stronger than the other; 
namely, that in a small earth whete one can- 
not enter the other may. “With the hounds, 
in endeavouring to find, as well as during the 
chase, their exertions are incessant and inde- 
fatigable ; and although the fleet pack shall be 
catryiné the scent breast-high at the top of 
their speed, these instinctive devotees to the 
sport are seldom far behind them: When a 
fox is run to earth, it is the province of the 
terrier to follow, and lay at him; as, by the 
baying of the one at the other, the ear will 
soon be infornsed whether the fox lay deep, ot 
near the surface ; and those who are employed 
in digging him out will be enabled to proceed 
accordingly, In fidelity, sagacity, courage, as 
well as the most incredible endurance of fatigue 
and hunger, these dogs are inferior to no one 
particular tribe of the canine species. | 

TERRIFIC. a. (errificus; Latin.) Dread« 
ful; causing terror (Philips). 

To TE/RRIFY. v. a. Gerfor and facia, 
Latin.) To fright; to shock with fear; to 
make afraid (Blackmore). 

_ TE’RRITORY. s. (éerriforium, law Latin.) 
Land ; country; dominion ; district (Denh.). 

TE’RROUR. s. (éerror; Latin; Lerreur j 
French.) 1.. Fear communicated (Milton). 
2. Fear received (Knolles). 3. The cause of 
fear (Prior). 

TERRUEL, a town of Spain, in Arragoh; 
with a bishop’s see, seated in a large fertile 
plain; at the confluence of the Guadalquiver 
and Alhambra, 75 miles S.W. of Saragossa, 
and 11¢ E. of Madrid. Lon. 1.0 W. Lat. 
40: 25 N. 

TERSE: a. (¢ersus, Latin.y 1. Smooth: 
not in _use (Brown). &. Cleanly written; 
neat (Swift). . 

TERTIAN AGUE. Sce Fesris inters 
MITTENS: . 

TERTIANARIA. (from éertiana, a spes 
cies of intermitting fever which is said to be 
cured by this plant.) The plant which is thus 
called in some pharmacopeeias is the scutel- 
laria_galericulata foliis cordate lanceolatis, 
crenatis ;. floribus axillaribus. of Linnéus, 
which is common in the hedges and ditches 
of this country. It has a bitter taste and a 
garlic smell, and is said to. be serviceable 
against that.species of agee whieh attacks the 
patient every third day. ) 

To TERTIATE. vw. 2. (tertio, dtertius, 
Latin:) To do any thing the third time. 

TERTULLIAN, or eae ka ae tae 

oF g 
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Fiorens TERTULLIANUS, a celebrated priest 
of Carthage, was the son of a centurion in the 
militia, who served as proconsul of Africa. 
He was educated in the Pagan religion ; but 
being convinced of its errors, embraced Chris- 
tianity, and became a zealous defender of the 
faith. He married, it is thought, after his 
baptism. Afterwards he took orders and went 
to Rome, where, during the persecution under 
the emperor Severus, he published his Apology 
for the Christians, which is, in its kind, a 
master-piece of eloquence and learning; and 
at the beginning of the third century he em- 
braced the sect of the Montanists. He lived 
to a very great age, and died under the reign of 
Antoninus Caracalla, about the year 216. 
Many of his works are still extant, in all of 
which he discovers a great knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures, a lively imagination, a strong, 
elevated, and impetuous style, great eloquence 
and strength of reasoning; but is sometimes 
obscure. His Apology and Prescriptions are 
most esteemed. The best editions of his works 
are those of Rigault; especially that of Venice 
in 1746, folio, Pamelius and Alix, Mr. 
Thomas, and the sieur du Fossé, have written 
his life; and Rigault, M. de l’Aube Epine, 
father Petau, and other learned men, have 
ublished notes on his works. 

TERVERE, or VEERE, a town of the 
United Provinees, in Zealand, on the N.E. 
coast of the isle of Walcheren, with a good 
harbour, and a fine arsenal, four miles N.E. 
of Middleburg. Lon. 3.42 E. Lat. 51. 36 N. 

TESCHEN, a town of Upper Silesia, capi- 
tal of a duchy of the same name, subject to 
the house of Austria. It was taken by the 
Prussians in 1757, but restored in 1763. It ts 
surrounded on all side by a morass, and seated 
near the source of the Vistula. Ata little dis- 
tance from it is an old castle, on an eminence, 
where the ancient dukes resided. The inha- 
bitants carry on a trade in leather, woollen 
stuffs, and Hungary wines ; and make pretty 
good fire-arms, and excellent beer. A treaty 
of peace was concluded here in 1779, between 
emperor Joseph: I]. and Frederic William II. 
of Prussia. It is 27 miles $.E. of Troppau, 
and 65 S.W. of Cracow. Lon. 18. 17 E. 
Lat. 49;52.N.-- 

TESEGDELT, a town of Morocco Proper, 
surrounded by a craggy rock, which renders it 
impregnable. It is seated at the mouth of the 


‘Techubit, 200 miles W. of Morocco. 


TESINO, a river of Swisserland, which 
has its source in Mount St. Gothard, flows 
through the country of the Grisons, and the 
lake Maggiore ; then running through part of 
the Milanese, it washes Pavia, and a little after 
falls into the Po. 

TESSELATED PAVEMENTS, those of 
rich Mosaic work made. of curious square 
marbles, bricks, or tiles, called tessele from 
their resembling dice. ‘ 

* TESSERA, in Roman antiquity, denoted 
in its primary sense a cube or dye; so called 
from the Greek word ceooaga, or reccepa, four ; 
respect being had to its number of sides, dis- 


TES 


tinct from the two horizontal planes above 
and below. And it was thus distinguished 
from the talus, which being round at each end, 
contained only four planes or faces on which 
it could stand; and, therefore, when thrown, 
had no*more than two side faces in view. 
Hence ludere talis et ludere tesseris are spoken 
of by Roman writers as two different games. 
The syllable ¢es occurs often in Roman inscrip- 
tions. The word ¢essera was applied to many 
other things, not so much from a similitude in 
the figure, as from the relation they bore to 
some other thing of which they were the sign 
or token; as the points: on the upper plane of 
the dye denoted the good or ill success of the 
cast. 

TESSIA, a town of Austria, in the county 
of Tirol, 22 miles N.E. of Trent, and 24 
S.E. of Bolzano. Lon. 11. 40 E. Lat. 46. 
20 N. 

TEST, or Tesz, a river which rises in the 
N.W. of Hants, and watering Stock bridge and 
Rumsey, falls into the bay of Southampton. 

Test. s. (¢est, French; éesta, Italian.) 1. 
The cupel by which refiners try their metals. 
2. Trial; examination ;: as by the cupel (Shak- 
speare). 3. Means of trial (Ben Jonson). 4. 
That with which any thing is compared in 
order to prove its genuineness (Pope). . 5. 
Discriminative characteristic (Dryden). 6. 
Judgment; distinction (Dryden). 

Trst-Act, in law, is the statute 25 Car. IT. 
cap. 2. which directs all officers, civil and mili- 
tary, to take the oaths, and make the declara- 
tion against transubstantiation, in the court of 


King’s Bench or Chancery, the next term, or 


at the next quarter sessions, or (by subsequent 
statutes) within six months after their ad- 
mission ; and also within the same time to 
receive the sacrament of the Lord’s supper, 
according to the usage of the church of nee. 
land, in some public church, immediately 
after divine service or sermon, and to deliver 
into court a certificate thereof, signed by the 
minister and churchwarden, and also to prove 
the same by two credible witnesses, upon for- 
feiture of 500/. and disability to hold the said 
office. ; 

The word test signifies proof or trial, being 
formed of testis, witness ; this act being esta- 
blishedwith a view to exclude Roman catholics 
from any share in the government, thongh it 
has operated to the exclusion of protestant 
dissenters in general. ab ited 

It may here be observed, that the original 
design of the test was not to exclude the pro- 
testant dissenters, but the papists. It was 
bronght in by the patriots, in the reign of 
Charles IL. under their apprehension of popery, 
and a popish successor ; and when, during the 
debate in the house of commons, it was ob- 
served, that it was drawn in such a manner as 
to comprehend the protestant dissenters, the 
court greatly endeavoured to avail themselves 
of that circumstance in order to defeat the bill, 
But the dissenting members disappointed them, 
by declaring, that they had rather confide in 
the justice and generosity of parliament, te 


TES 
pass some future bill in their favour, than be 


the’occasion of retarding or defeating the secw- 
yity which the’ present bill was calculated to 


afford to the liberties of their country, Their. 


patriotism produced soon afterwards a bill for 
their relief from the penal laws; but the par- 
liament was prorogued, through the resent- 
ment of the court, to prevent its:passing: and 
when, notwithstanding this, a bill in favour of 
the dissenters did afterwards pass both houses, 
and lay ready for the royal assent, the court ven- 
tured upon a very extraordinary expedient : 
the clerk of the crown was ordered to convey 
away the bill, and, accordingly, it was never 
afterwards to be found. The particular test 
of receiving the saerament according to the 
rites of the church of England was calculated 
to exclude the papists rather than the protest- 
ant dissenters; as it was no uncommon thing 
for the latter, at that time, to receive the sacra- 
ment occasionally in the church of England, 
in order to express their charity towards it, as 
a part of the church of Christ. Ifit had been 
the design of the legislature to exclude all from 


civil offices, but those who have a real affection: 


for the constitution and worship of the church, 
it is apprehended they would have appointed 
the test to be, not merely once taking the 
sacrament at church, but a stated and constant 
conformity to its religious services. Furneaux’s 
Letters to judge Blackstone, p. 133. See Non- 
CONFORMISTS and TOLERATION. 
TESTACEA, in zoology, the third order 
of the class vermes or worms, including mol- 
luscee, covered with calcareous habitations or 
shells, which they carry about with them; 
themselves producing, and often penetrating 
calcareous bodies. Like insects, they are mul- 
tiplied into a vast number of species and 
varieties ; and both in their forms and colours 


exhibit splendid examples of the power of the 


almighty Artificer. 

TESTA’/CEOUS. a: (éestacens, Latin.) 1. 
Consisting of shells; composed of shells. 2. 
Having continuous, not jointed shells : opposed 
to crustaceous (Woodward). 

TESTAMENT, TestamMentToum, in law, 
a solemn and authentic act,.whereby a person 
declares his will, as to the disposal of his 
estate, effects, burial, &c. 

Testaments, according to Justinian and sir 
Edward Coke, are so called because they are 
testatio mentis;.an etymon, says judge Black- 
stone, which seems to savour too much of the 
conceit, it being plainly a substantive derived 
from the verb éestari. The definition of the 
old Roman lawyers is much better than their 
etymology; voluntatis nostre justa sententia 
de eo, quod quis post mortem suam fieri velit, 
i.e. the legal declaration of a man’s intentions, 
which he wills to be performed after his death. 
It is called sententic, to denote the circum- 
spection and prudence with which it is sup- 
posed to be made: it is voluntatis nostr@ sen- 
éentia, because its efficacy depends on its de- 
elaring the testator’s intention, whence in 
England it is emphatically styled his will: it 


TES 


is justa sententia, that is, drawn, attested,.and 
published with all due solemnities and forms 
of law: it is de eo, quod guts post mortem 
suam fiert velit, because a testament is of ne 
force tll after the death of the testator. -Black- 
stone’s Com. vol. ii. | 

TesTaMends (Old and New), in religious 
technology, the respective portions of the re- 
vealed will of God, which were published 
before and after the advent of the Messiah. 
The word testament here, however, as well as 
in Luke xxii. 20. and 1 Cor. xi. 25. is an im- 
proper rendering from the old Latin versions, 
The Greek word is dein, whieh may far 
more properly be rendered covenant than tes- 
tament or will. The old covenant, to which 
the new is opposed, cannot with any propriety 
be called a testament, with reference to the 
death of any testator, though that is the idea 
chiefly insisted on by those who prefer the 
word testament. See BrspLE, Canon, &Xc. 

TESTAME/NTARY. a. (testamentarius, 
Latin.) Given by will; contained in wills 
(Atterbury). 

TE/STATE. a. (¢estatus, Latin.) Having: 
made a will (dyliffe). 

- TESTA/TOR. s:(éestator, Latin.) One who 
leaves a will (Taylor). 

TESTA/TRIX. s. (Latin.) A woman who 
leaves a will. ’ 

TESTE, in law, a word generally used in 
the conclusion of every writ, wherein the date 
is contained, and begins with ¢este meipso,. 
&e. in case it isan original writ; or, if only 
judicial, then with ¢esfe, naming the chief 
justice of the bench whence the writ issues. 

TE/STED. a. (from ¢est.) Tried by a test 
(Shakspeare). 

TE’STER. s. (teste, French, a head.) 1. A 
sixpence (Pope). 2. The cover of a bed. 

TESTES CEREBRI See TupercuLta 
QUADRIGEMINA, | 

TESTICLE. (estis.) -Two small oval 
bodies situated within the scrotum, and cover- 
ed by a strong, white, and dense coat, called 
tunica albuginea testis. Each testicle is com- 
posed of small vessels, bent in a serpentine 
direction, arising from the spermatie artery, 
and convoluted into little heaps, separated from 
one another by cellular partitions. In each 
partition there is a duct receiving semen from 
the small vessels; and all the ducts constitute 
a net which is attached to the tunica albu- 
ginea. From this net-work twenty or more 
vessels arise, all of which are variously con- 
torted, and, being reflected, ascend to the 
posterior margin of the testis, where they 
unite into one common duct, bent into serpens 
tine windings, and forming a hard body called 
the epididymis. The spermatic arteries are 
branches of the aorta. The spermatic veins 
zmpty themselves into the vena cava and emul- 
gent vein. ‘The nerves of the testicle are 
branches of the lumbar and great intercostal 
nerve. The use of the testicle is to secrete the 
semen. 


TesTicLe (Swelled). See ORCHITIS. 


EHS 
TESTICULUS. (¢estis.) A’small testicle. 
TESTICULUS CANINUS. See SATYRION. | 
-TESTIFICA/TION,S s, (testificatio, Latin, 
from testify.) ‘Thevact of witnessing (Hooker). 
TESTIFICA’TOR... s. (from. ‘testificor, 
Latin.) One who witnesses.» . > 
TE/STIFIER. §. (fromh testify.) One who 
testifies, i ' “y 
To TE/STIFY. v. n..Géestificor, Latin.) To 
witness; to prove; to give evidence (Milton). 
To 'Te’stiry. v. a ~To witness; to give 
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evidence of any point (John), oe 
TE/STILY. ad. (from ¢esty.) Fretfully ; 

peevishly; morosely. . _ Peet 

. TESTIMO/NIA Li s. (testimonial, French; 


LES 
notched behind, divided by sutures into seutels ; 
between the two lamine is an anterior aper-. 
ture for the head and arms, and a posterior one 
for the tail and thighs. 

We shall select a few specimens from each 
division. The following are from the divi- 
sion A. pea . . 

1. T. mydas. Green turtle. Fore-feet two- 
clawed ; hind-feet solitary ; shell oval. 

Four other varieties, as follow : 

€. Claws pointed, one on each foot. 

y. Beak like the bill of a goose. 

8. Beak like the bill of a fowl. 

_ & Plate of the shell very large. 
The green turtle, sonamed not on account 


testimonium, Latin.) \A writing produced by of its being externally of that colour, but from 
any one as an evidence for himself (Burnet)... the green tinge which its fat frequently exe. 
TE/STIMONY, sx (testimonium, Latin.) hibits when the animal is taken im its highest 
1. Evidence given; proof by witntss( Dryden). state of perfection, may be considered as one 
2. Public evidences (Milton). 3. Qpenattest-. of the largest of this genus, often measuring 
ation; profession (Malton). above five feet in length, and weighing more 
To 'Ve’stimony. v. a. To witness: not than five or six hundred pounds. Its shell is 
used (Shakspeare). _ of a somewhat heart-shaped form, or pointed 
TE/STINESS...s. (from éesty.) Moro se-. at the extremity, and consists of thirteen dorsal 
ness; peevishness (Locke). °° segments or divisions surrounded by twenty-~ 
TESTIS, (estas, a witness, the testes being five marginal pieces. Its colour is a dull, 
the witnesses of.our manhood.) Two promi-  palish brown, more dr less variegated with 
nences of the brain are called testes from their deeper undulations, but not exhibiting those 
supposed resemblance, See TesricLe,  _— strong and beautiful colours which so pecu- 
TESTU/DINATED. a. (testudo, Latin.) liarly distinguish that of the testude imbricata, 
Roofed ; arched, or hawk’s bill turtle; which affords the tors 
TESTUDI'NEOUS. a. (¢estudo, Latin.) toise shell for ornamental purposes, and in va=_ 
Resembling the shell of a tortoise.» ‘rious. manufactures, having neither sufficient 
TESTUDO, in zoology, a genus of the ‘Strength nor beauty ; -but so much is the flesh 
class amphibia, order reptilia. Body tailed, esteemed, that the inhabitants of the West 
covered above and beneath with a bony or Indian islands have long considered it as’one 
coriaceous shell, or seales above; upper jaw of the most excellent articles of food, and 
inclosing the lower, like the lid of a box, have gradually succeeded in introducing a 
‘Thirty-five species, scattered over the globe, similar taste among some. of the European 
‘They are thus subdivided:- . § = ~~ nations. In our own country, in particular, 
A. Legs fin-shaped, the foremost longer it is in the highest estimation, and is regularly 
than the rest: constituting the tribe of imported in considerable quantities to supply 
marine turtles, Four species, the luxury of the: metropolis. The introduc. 
B. Feet palmate; shell joined to the chest tion of the green turtle, as an article of luxury, 
by a membrane, and propped on each into England, is ef no very distant date, and, 
side in the middle by two processes of the perhaps, can hardly be traced much farther 
rest. > Thesewinclude the tribe of river than about 50 or 60 years backward. In 
turtles, reality, so little was the nature of the sea 
C, Feet clavate, clawed; shell convex, tortoises understood by the Europeans before 
joined to the chest by bony commissures. that period, that. the different kinds were in 
‘The tribe of land.tortoises,. wee general confounded ‘by navigators, whose ac- 
All these.are held in abomination by the cvunts relative to their character as a food 
Persians; are vyery fertile; and in the egg varied according to the species which they 
state the prey of many ravenous animals ; feed happened to take for that purpose ; some in- 
on worms; the marine ones on sea-weeds, and sisting that the turtle was a coarse and un- 
when tamed: will eat»almost any thing; are palatable diet, while others considered it as of - 
extremely slow, and in copulation frequently the highest degree of excellence. 
adhere together a month: vare capable of exists ** OF the sea fhe iwas Catesby, ‘* the 
ing a long time in noxious air; and so tenaci- ‘most in Tequest is the green turtle, which is 
ous of life, that if the head be cut off, or the esteemed a most wholesome and delicious food. 
chest opened, they will live several days; the It ‘receives its name from the fat, which is of a 
land tribe are torpid during the winter in cold. green colour.” Sir Hans Sloane informs US, 
climates. ~The shell consists of two connected in his History of Jamaica, that forty sloops are 
lamina; the opper convex, coyered with seutels, employed by the inhabitants of Port Royal, in 
which, of the disk, are thirteen, of the margin Jamaiea, for the catching them. The markets 
twenty-four; the lower concave, particularly are there supplied with turtle as ours are with 
in the male, obtuse on the fore-part, and butcher's meat. The Bahamians calry many 
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TESTUDO. 


of them to Carolina, where they turn to good 
account; not because that plentiful country, 
wants provisions, but they are esteemed there 
as a rarity, and for the delicacy of their flesh. 
They feed on a kind of grass, growing at the 
bottom of the sea, conmonly called turtle grass. 
The inhabitants of the Bahama islands, by 
ofien practice, are very expert at catching 
turtles, particularly the green turtle. In April 
they go in little boats to Cuba and other 
neighbouring islands, where in the evening, 
especially in moonlight nights, they watch the 
going and returning of the turtle to and from 
their nests, at which time they turn them on 
their backs, where they leave them, and pro- 
ceed on, turning all they meet; for they can- 
not get on their feet again when once turned, 
Some are so large that it requires three men to 
turn one of them, The way by which the 
turtle are most commonly taken at the Bahama 
islands is by striking them with a small iron 
peg of two inches long, put in a socket, at the 
end of a staff twelve feet long. Two men 
usually set out for this work in a little light 
boat or canoe, one to row gently and steer the 
boat, while the other stands at the head with 
his striker. The turtle are sometimes dis- 
covered by their swimming with their head 
and back out of the water, but they are often 
discovered lying at the bottom, a fathom or 
more deep. If a turtle perceives he is dis- 
covered, he starts up to make his escape: the 
men in the boat pursuing him, endeavour to 
keep sight of him, which they often lose, and 
recover again by the turtle putting his nose 
out of the water to breathe: thus they pursue 
him, one paddling or rowing, while,the other 
stands ready with his striker. It is sometimes 
half an hour before he is tired: then he sinks 
at once to the bottom, which gives them an 
opportunity of striking him, which is by 

lercing him with an iron peg, which slips 
out of the socket, but is fastened with a string 
to the pole. If he is spent and tired by being 
long pursued, he tamely submits, when struck, 
to be taken into the boat or hauled ashore. 
There are men who by diving’ will get on their 
backs, and by pressing down their hind parts, 
and raising the fore part of them by force, 
bring them to the top of water, while another 
slips a noose about their necks, 

‘Though the green turtle is a native of the 
West Indian seas, yet it is sometimes driven 
by storms out of its usual residence, and in- 
stances have occurred in which it has been 
taken on the coasts of Europe. - An occur- 
rence of this kind is said, by the count de 
Cepede, to have happened in France; a turtle 
having been taken at Dieppe, in the year 1752, 
which weighed between eight and nine hun- 
dred pounds, and was almost six feet in length, 
and four wide. It may, however, be doubted 
whether this animal was not rather a caretta or 
loggerhead than a green turtle. Another, of 
still larger size, is A said to have been taken 
‘on the coast of France, about two years. after- 
wards, 


‘¢ The sea tortoises, or turtles in general,’ 


says Catesby, ‘* never go om shore but to lay 
their eggs, which they do in April: they then 
craw! up from the sea above the flowing of 
high water, and dig a hole above two feet deep 
in the sand, into which they drop in one night 
above a hundred eggs, at which time they are 
so intent upon nature’s work, that they regard 
none that approach them; but will drop their 
egos into a hat, if held under them; but if 
they are d'sturbed before they begin to lay, 
they will forsake the place, and seek another, 
They lay their eggs at three, and sometimes at 
four different times; there being 14 days be- 
tween every time; so that they hatch and 
creep from their holes into the sea at different 
times also, When they have laid their coms 
plement of eggs, they Gill the hole with sand, 
and leave them to be hatched by the heat of 
the sun, which is usually performed in about 
three weeks. It may be proper to add, that 
the eggs are about the size of tennis balls, 
round, white, and covered with a smooth 
parchment-like skin. 

' @. T. caretta. Loggerhead turtle. Plates 
of the back gibbous behind; fore and hind 
feet two-clawed. 

In its general appearance this species most 
resembles the preceding ; but is distinguished 
by the superior size of the head, the propor- 
tional breadth of the shell, and by its deeper 
and more variegated colours, resembling those 
of the testudo imbricata, or hawk’s bill; but 
its principal mark of distinction consists in 
the number of dorsat segments or scutella of 
the shell, which, instead of thirteen, as in 
other species, amount to fifteen ; the lateral as 
well as the middle range containing five pieces, 
of which the two superior are considerably 
smaller than the rest. ‘The fore feet are very 
large and long; the hind feet much shorter, 
though broad, This animal inhabits the same 
seas with the green turtle, but is also diffused 
into very remote latitudes, being often fornd in 
the Mediterranean, and, in particular, about 
the coasts of Italy and Sicily. Considered ina 
commercial view, it is of little or no value; the 
flesh being coarse and rank, and the laminz or 
plates of the shell too thin for general use. I¢ 
is said, however, to afford a good quantity of 
oil, which may be used for lamps, &c. The 
loggerhead turtle is a very strong and fierce 
animal, and is éven dangerous ; defending itself 
with great vigour wiih its legs, and being able 
to break the strongest shells and ether sub- 
stances with its mouth. Aldrovandus assures 
us, that on offering a thick walking-stick to 
one which he saw publicly exhibited at Bo- 
logna, the animal bit it in two in an instant. 

<¢ The loggerhead turtles,” says Cateshy, are 
the boldest and most voracious of all turtles s 
their flesh is rank, and therefore little sought 
for, which eccasions them to be more numer- 
ous than. any other kind.-~ They range the 
ocean over, an instance of which, among many 
others that | have known, happened on the 20th 
of April, 1725, in lat. 30 degrees north; wher 
our boat was hoisted out, and a loggerhead 
turtle struck as it wassleeping on the surface of 
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the water: this, by our reckoning, appeared to 
be the midway between the Azores and the 
Bahama islands ; either of which places being 
nearest land it could come from, or that they 
are known to frequent; there being none on 
the north continent of America farther north 
than Florida. It being amphibious, and yet 
at 60 great a distance from land in the breeding 
time, makes it the more remarkable, They 
feed mostly on shell fish, the great strength of 
their beaks enabling them to break very large 
shells, as the large buccinums and trochi.” 

3. T, imbricata, Hawk’s bill turtle. This 
species is named imbricata from the peculiar 
disposition of its scales or laminze, which com- 
monly lap over each other at their extremities, 
in the manner of tiles on the roof of a building. 
The outline of the shell, viewed from above, is 
more heart-shaped than in other sea tortoises, 
and terminates more acutely ; each of the 
middle row of scales on the back is also of a 
sharpened form at the tip, more especially in 
the young or half grown animal, and has a 
xidge or carina down the middle: the head is 
smaller in proportion than in other turtles; the 
neck Jonger; and the beak narrower, sharper, 
and more curved, so as to bear no inconsider- 
able resemblance to the bill of a hawk, from 
which circumstance the animal derives its 
common or popular name of theshawk’s bill 
turtle. ‘The fore legs are longer than in the rest 
of the tribe ; and it is said, that when turned 
or laid on its back, the animal is enabled, by 
their assistance, to reach the ground in such a 
manner as to recover its former situation, 
which no other turtle can do. In old speci- 
mens, the neatness of the shell, and the well 
defined outline of the scales, are occasionally 
impaired, and this seems to be one principal 
reason of its having been sometimes confounded 
with the caretta, or loggerhead turtle, The 
hawk’s bill turtle is a native of the Asiatic and 
American seas, and is sometimes, though less 
frequently, found in the Mediterranean. Its 
general length seems to be about three feet, 
from the tip of the bill to the end of the shell; 
but it has been known to measure fire feet in 
Jength, and to weigh five or six hundred 
pounds, /In the Indian ocean in particular, 
specimens are said te have occurred of prodigi- 
ous magnitude, ' 

The shell of this animal was anciently used 
for a shield, and still serves for that purpose 
among baroarons nations. The flesh is in no 
estimation as food; the lamelle or plates of 
the shell, which are far stronger, thicker, and 
clearer, than in any other kind, constituting 
the sole value of the animal, and affording the 
substance particularly known by the name of 
tortoise shell: they are semi-transparent, and 
most elegantly variegated with whitish, yellow- 
ish, reddish, and dark brown clouds and undu- 
Jations, so as to constitute, when, properly pre- 
pared and polished, one of the most elegant 
articles for ornamental purposes. See Tor- 
TOISE SHELL, The natural or general num- 
ber of the dorsal pieces is thirteen; the mar- 
ginal row consisting of twenty-five smaller 


pieces. This external coating is raised or 
separated from the bony part, which it covers, 
by placing fire beneath the shell; the heat 
soon causing the plates to start, so as to be 
easily detached from the bone, These plates 
vary in thickness, according to the age and 
size of the animal, and measure from an eighth 
to a quarter of an inch in thickness. A large 
turtle is said to afford about eight pounds of 
tortoise shell. 

In order to bring tortoise shell into the par- 
ticular form required on the part of the artist, 
it is steeped in boiling water till it has acquired 
a proper degree of softuess, and immediately 
afterwards committed to the pressure of a strong 
metallic mould of the figure required; and 
where it is necessary that pieces should be 
joined, so as to compose a. surface of con- 
siderable extent, the edges of the respective 
pieces are first scraped or thinned, and being 
laid over each other during their heated state, 
are committed to a strong press, by which 
means they are effectually joined or agglutinat- 
ed. These are the methods also by which the 
various ornaments of gold, silver, &c. are oc- 
casionally fixed to the tortoise shell. The 
Greeks and Romans appear to have been pe- 
culjarly partial to this elegant ornamental 
article, with which it was customary to deco- 
rate the doors and pillars of their houses, their 
beds, &c. &c. In the reign of Augustus this: 
species of luxury seems to have been at its 
height in Rome. ‘* The Egyptians,” says Mr. 
Bruce, in the supplement to his Travels, 
*“ dealt very Jarzely with the Romans in this 
elegant article of commerce. Pliny tells us 
that the cutting them for fineering or inlaying 
was first practised by Corvilius Pollio, from 
which we should presume that the Romans 
were ignorant of the art of separating the 
lamine by fire placed in the inside of the shell 
when the meat is taken out; for these scales, 
though they appear perfectly distinct, and 
separate, do yet adbere, and ofiener break than 
split, when the mark of separation may be seen 
distinetly.”. Martial, Juvenal, and Apuleius, 
all allude to it as an inlay for beds, or rather 
bed-posts or pillars... When Alexandria was 
taken by Julius Ceesar, the magazines were so 
full of this materi:l, that the conqueror pros 
posed to employ it instead of ivory, which he 
employed on another occasion, as the chief 
ornament of his triumph, There is some 
doubt, however, whether the species figured 
and alluded to by Mr. Bruce is the real tes- 
tudo imbricata: in several essential points it 
seems to differ considerably. 

The following appertain to the section B, or 
river turtles, 

4. 'T. ferox. Shell cartilaginous, oval; feet 
three-clawed; nostrils tubular, prominent. 
Head subtregonal, narrowed before, dilated 
behind ; neck long, thick; eyes contiguous ; 
eyelids broad, lax; pupil narrow ; iris citron; 
each ‘jaw consists of one bone; upper lip 
broader than the lower; nose like the snout of 
a mole, but soft, thin, pellucid, cartilaginous 3 
arms thick, stout, and, with the hands, covered 
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with a lax, folding, dusky-green skin; fore 
feet with two spurious claws; hind feet only 
one, whitish ; tail thick, broad, originating an 
inch beneath the vent, equal in length to the 
hinder part of the dorsal plate; dorsal plate 
black-brown, tinged with green, bony in the 
middle, cartilaginous, flexile on the sides, be- 
hind and before sprinkled with smooth, oblong 
tubercles ; beneath whitish, elegantly veined ; 
chest clear, whitish, cartilaginous on the fore 
part, and reaching two or three inches beyond 
the dorsal plate, behind bony, resembling a 
saddle. . 

Inhabits the rivers of South America; 
twenty inches long, fourteen broad; about 
seventy pounds in weight: flesh very delicate ; 
is fierce, and defends itself by biting. 

The soft-billed turtle of Bartram is the 
same, or only a variety of this species. 

5. T. lataria. Mud tortoise. Tail half as 
long as the body ; shell flattish, carinate on the 
hind-part, with three scutels. 

Another variety with a tubular, and a third 
with a campanulate shell. Inhabits lakes on 
the banks of the Tanais, Volga, Ural, and 
other Indian and Eastern rivers: and is said, 
by La Cepede, to be plentiful in Languedoc, 
Provence, and other provinces of France. 
Seven or eight inches long; three or four broad, 
Like other tortoises, sometimes utters a kind of 
broken or interrupted hiss. This species lays 
its eggs on land, digging for this purpose a 
hollow in the ground, and covering the eggs 
with the mould. The young, when first 
hatched, measure about six lines in diameter. 
This may be rendered domestic and useful in 
gardens, but is very troublesome in fishponds, 
attacking, wounding, destroying, and devour- 
ing its fishes. 

6. T’. Pensylvanica. Fore-feet five-clawed; 
hind-feet four-clawed ; tail tipt with a sharp 
horn. Inhabits stagnant waters in Pensyl- 
vania ; when alive smells of musk; by means 
of the tip of the tail turned in, it climbs up 
slippery hills, and stops itself at its option. 

The following belong to the tribe C, or land 
tortoises. : 

7. T. Greca. Common tortoise. Feet sub- 
digitate ; shell gibbous behind ; lateral margin 
very obtuse ; scutels flattish ; body tailed, six 
and a half inches long, four pounds weight ; 


hind-feet four-toed ; fore-feet generally five, 


sometimes four-toed ; shell oval, very entire at 
the margin ; plate very convex, and with the 
skin variegated black and yellow. Inhabits 
Africa and Sardinia: the Greeks are very fond 
of its flesh and eggs, and drink its blood: the 
male, when irritated, runs and buts its head 
against a stone; hides under ground in Sep- 
tember, and emerges in February; lays from 
four to five white eggs, in holes which it digs 
in warm sunny places ; size of the egg that of a 
Pigeon’s; the young come forth after the equi- 
noctial rains, not larger than a walnut, 
8. T. pusilla. Feet subdigitate ; shell hemi- 
spheric, with convex, trapeziform scutels, the 
edge striate, the disk dotted : upper shell mode- 
rately convex, hardly the size of a man’s hand; 
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surrounded within the margin by a whitish 
band, and ornamented with twenty-two dusky; 
three-sided patches. Inhabits the Cape: 
when tamed eats any thing offered it, except 
milk or animal food, but abstains from food 
during the winter, and does not go into the 
water ; is very slow of motion unless driven by 
heat. See Nat. Hist. Pl. CLX XXII. 

TE’STY. a. (testie, Fr.; testurdo, Ital.) 
Fretful ; peevish ; apt to be angry (Addison). 

TETANUS. (cerayoe, from relyw, to stretch.) 
Spasm with rigidity. A genus of disease in 
the class neuroses and order spasmi of Cullen ; 
characterised by a spasmodic rigidity of almost 
the whole body. The varieties of tetanus are: 
1. Opisthotonos, where the body is thrown 
back by spasmodic contractions of the muscles: 
2. Emprosthotonos, the body being bent for- 
wards: 3. Trismus, the locked jaw. ‘Tetanus 
is often symptomatic of siphilis and worms. 

TETBURY, a town in Gloucestershire, 
with a market on Wednesday, and a consider- 
able trade in cheese, yarn, and wool. It is 25 
miles E.N.E. of Bristol, and 99 W. of London. 
Lon. 1.8 W. Lat. 51, 36N. 

TE/TCHY. a. Froward ; peevish (Shaks.). 

TETE A TETE. s. (French.) Cheek by 
jowl (Prior). 

TE’THER. s. See Tepper.) A string by 
which horses are held from pasturing too wide 
(Swift). 

To Tr’tHER. v.a, To tie up. 

TETHYS, the greatest of the sea deities, 
was wife of Oceanus, and daughter of Uranus | 
and Terra. She was mother of the chiefest 
rivers of the universe, such as the Nile, the 
Alpheus, the Meeander, Simois, Peneus, Eve- 
hus, Scamander, &c. and about 3000 daughters 
called Oceanides. 

TeTuys, in zoology, a genus of the class 
vermes, order mollusca. Body detached, ra- 
ther oblong, fleshy, without peduncles; mouth 
with a terminal, cylindrical proboscis, under 
an expanded membrane or lip; apertures two, 
on the left side of the neck. Two species : 
tethys leporina, with ciliate membrane or lip ; 


- inhabiting the Mediterranean. Tethys fimbria, 


with crenulate or pointed membrane or lip, 
inhabiting the Adriatic. They may be regarded 
as naked oysters, in the same manner as the 
terebella may be regarded as a naked teredo, or 
the slug as a naked snail. The last species is 
large, being not less than six inches in length. 
TETRACERA, in botany, a genus of the 
class polyandria, order tetragynia. Calyx five 
or six-parted; petals four or five; filaments 
dilated upwards, bearing an anther on each 
side; capsules four, opening at the side; seeds 
coated at the base. Twelve species; the greater 
number bearing flowers with a single style, the 
rest flowers with about four styles. They are 
natives of the East or West Indies, or South 
America. 
TETRACHORD.. (from the Greek.) A 
concord in the music of the ancients, consist- 
ing of three degrees or intervals, and four 
terms or sounds, called by the Greeks also dia- 
dessaron,:and by us a fourth. In this system 
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the extremes were fixed, but the middle 


sounds were varied according to the mode, 

In the ancient music, all the primitive or 
chief divisions were confined to four chords, so 
that the great scale consisted of replicates, and 
all the upper tetrachords were considered only 
as repetitions of the first or lowest. . 

TETRADIAPASON. The Greek appella- 
tion of the quadruple octave, which we aiso 
call the goth. The system of the ancients not 
extending to this interval, they only knew it in 
imagination, or by name. 

TETRADYNAMIA (cecceges, four, and 
duvets, power), four powers ; the name of the 
15th class in Linnéus’s Sexual System, consist- 
ing of plants with hermaphrodite flowers, 
having six stamina, four of which are long, 
and two short; it corresponds to the siliquosa 
of Ray, and cruciformes of Tournefort. All 
the species belonging to this class are dis- 
tinguished by cruciform flowers. It compre- 

hends two orders, gymnospermia, those plants 
which have naked seeds, being four in number 
(except phryma, which is monospermous) ; 
and angiospermia, which contains those plants 
the seeds of which are inclosed in a capsule. 
See Botany. 

TETRAEDRON, or TETRAHEDRON, In 
geometry, one of the five regular or platonic 
bodies or solids, comprehended under four 
equilateral and equal triangles. See Bopy. 

If a denote the linear edge or side of a tetrae- 
dron, J its whole superficies, c its solidity, r 
the radius of its inscribed sphere, and Kt the 
radius of its circumscribing sphere; then the 
general relation among all these is expressed by 
the following equations, viz. 


a= 2r f6=3R/6 = Vb 73 =V 06/2. 
b 2492, /3= 2R2,/3 = a f3 =6/ 2/3. 
€=879 73 = BRV/3= hO/2 =21/2b,73. 
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Rear =O = W278 = Vie Vf. 
PLR = ia Jd =I ob f3=W10,/3, 


See Hutton’s Mensuration, p. 248, &c. 2d 
edition. See also the articles RecuLarR and 
Boptes. ) 

TETRAGON, in geometry, a quadrangle, 
or a figure having four angles.- Such as a 
square, a parallelogram, a rhombus, and a tra- 

ezium. | 

TETRAGONAL. a. Four-square. 

TETRAGONIA, in botany, a genus of 
the class icosandria, order pentagynia. Calyx 
three or five-parted; petalless; drupe inferior, 
with a three or eight-celled nut. Eight species ; 
six natives of the Cape, one of Peru, one of 
New Zealand; some shrubby, some herbace- 


ous. 

TETRAGONOTHECA, in botany, a ge- 
nus of the class syngenesia, order polygamia 
superfina. Receptacle chaffy, downless; calyx 
one-leafed, four-sided, four-parted. One 
species, a native of Virginia, with a rough 
stem; opposite acute leaves; one-flowered 
peduncle. 


TETRAGRAMMATON » (rerpery porpernerrey.) 
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A denomination given by the Greeks to the 
Hebrew name of God mm, Jehovah, because 
in the Hebrew it consists of four letters. 
TETRAGYNIA. (cecowges, four, and yovn, a 
woman.) The name of an order, or secondary 
division in the 4th, 5th, 6th, 8th, and 13th 
classes in the Sexual System; consisting of 
plants which, to the classic character, what- 
ever it is, add the circumstance of Devan four 
nes or female organs. Herb-paris and grass 
of parnassus furnish examples. _ 
TETRAMNUS, in botany, a genus of the 
class diadelphia, crder decandria. Keel very 
minute, concealed in the calyx; stamens al- 
ternately barren and fertile; stigma sessile, 
capitate. Two species, both natives of Ja- 
maica; one a twining shrub, with legumes 
hooked at the end, and ovate-lanceolate, 
pubescent leaflets. 
TETRANDRIA. (ciccuges, four, andar, a 
man or husband.) The name of the fourth class 
in Linnéus’s Sexual System, consisting of plants 
with hermaphrodite flowers, which have four 
stamina or male ergans that are of equal length. 
In this last circumstance consists the main dif. 
ference, according to Linnéus, between the 
plants of the class in question, and those (of 
the 14th class didynamia, in which the four 
stamina are of unequal length, two of them 
being long, and two short.—The orders of this 
numerous class are three, founded upon the 
number of styles or female organs. 
TETRANTHUS; in botany, a genus of the 
class syngenesia, order polygamia aggregata. 
Calyx five-leaved, four-flowered ; -calycle one- 
leaved, oblique; florets all hermaphrodite ; 
receptacle naked; seeds crowned with the 
ciliate margin of the calyx. One species only, 
tetranthus littoralis, a native of Hispaniola, 
with creeping stem, roundish ovate leaves, 


and axillary solitary peduncles. 


TETRAO, in zoology, a genus of the 
class,aves, order gallinze. Near the eyes a spot 
which is either naked or papillous, or rarely 
covered with feathers. Seventy-three species, 
divided into the following tribes. 

A. Grous. Spot over the eyes naked; legs 
downy ; feet in some four, in some three- 
toed. ; 

B. Partridge, and quail. Orbits granulated ; 
legs naked. The partridges, in the male, 
armed with a spur at the legs; the quails 
characterised by being destitute of spur. 

C. Tinamon. Orbits with a few feathers ; 
legs naked, four-toed, unarmed, _ 

Phe shall give a few examples from each 

tribe. 

1. T. Usrogallus. Wood grous. Cock of 
the wood. Tail rounded; armpits white. In- 
habits the mountainous and woody parts of Eu. 
rope and northern Asia, and found in our own 
country. 

2. T. Tetrix. Black game. Black grous. 
Violet-black ; tail forked; secondary quill- 
feathers white towards the base. 

¢. Another variety, varied with black and 
white; breast with a large shining black 
spect. 
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y- Dirty white and pale-waved rusty ; bill 
black ; legs rusty. 

8. Hybrid ; tail forked, beneath spotted with 
white. Inhabits mountainous and woody 
parts of England and Europe at large, 

3. T. Scoticus. Red grous. Red game. 
Moor-cock. Moor-fowl. Transversely streaked 
with rufous and blackish; six. outer tail- 
feathers on each side blackish. 

4. T. Lagopus. Ptarmigan. White game. 
Cinereous; toes downy ; quill-feathers white ; 
tail-feathers black, tipt with white, the middle 
ones white. Inhabits the Alpine parts of Eu- 
rope and Siberia; from fourteen to fifteen 
inches long ; is stupid, and burrows under the 
snow ; eggs pale-rufous with red brown spots. 

5. T. Cupido. Pinnated grous. Back of 
the neck with supplemental wings. Bill black ; 
irids hazel; body tawny, waved with black 
and white; head crested. Female, without 
the supplemental wings. Inhabits North Ame- 
rica; less than a partridge; feeds on acorns 
and the leaves'of the ralmia latifolia, whence 
it has occasionally proved poisonous at Phila- 


delphia. The male, at sun-rise, erects his 
neck-wings, and sings for the space of half an 
hour. 


6. T. alchata. Pin-tailed grous or ganga. 
Varied with olive, yellowish, black and rufous ; 
belly white, two middle tail-feathers twice as 
long as the rest, subulate. 
7. T. Perdix, Common partridge. Under 
the eyes a naked scarlet spot; tail ferruginous; 
breast brown ; legs white, 

Five other varieties, 

&. Greyish-white, 

y. Entirely white. 

¢. Collar white. 
. #. Body brown. 

¢. Chin and upper part of the throat tawny. 
{nhabits Europe and Asia: thirteen inches 
long ; frequents corn-fields and pastures ; 
feeds on green-corn, seeds, and insects ; 
lays from fourteen to eighteen greenish- 
grey eggs. i} 

8. ‘I’. rufus. Greek or red partridge. Bill 
and legs blood-red; chin white, surrounded b: 
a black band spotted with white, Inhabits 
southern Europe and the Greek islands. An- 
other variety, with ‘the feathers of the sides 
with a single black stripe ; tail-feathers sixteen, 
the outer five on each side rufous; found'occa- 
sionally on the Norfolk and Suffolk coasts, 
and called red-legged partridge. | 

A third variety with a chesnut collar, with 
white round spots: called Barbaty partridge. 

9. T. coturnix. Common quail. Body 
spotted with grey; eye-brows white; tail- 
feathers with a ferruginous edge and crescent. 

Another variety of a much larger size. 

Inhabits the whole of the old world; seven 
anda half inches long; migrates, and feeds on 
corn; calls nearlyall night long ; eggs whitish, 
with irregular rusty spots. 

10. T. Virginianus. Virginian quail. Above 
and beneath the eyes a black band; crown 
with a tawpy line. Inhabits the woods of 


America; perches on trees; somewhat less 
than the common partridge. 

11. ‘I’. kakelik. Bill, eye-brows, and legs 
scarlet; breast cinereous; back waved white 
and einereous. Inhabits China and Songoria; 
size of the pigeon; is named from its note, 
which resembles the word sakelik. 

12. T. major. Great tinamon. Legs yel- 
lowish-brown; bill black; crown rufous; 
body olive; back and tail with black spots. 
Inhabits the woods of South America; eigh- 
teen inches long ; roosts on the lower branches 
of trees; feeds on worms, insects, seeds, and 
fruits ; builds twice a year at the root of a large 
tree, and lays from twelve to fifteen green eggs, 

All these are properly called game. ‘The 
cock of the wood is two feet eight or nine 
inches in length; and the weight of the male, 
which is considerably larger than the female, 
is from twelve to fifteen pounds. The two 
sexes differ greatly in colour as well as in size, 
The head, neck, and back of the male are 
elegantly marked with slenderlines of grey and 
black, running transversely. The upper part 
of the breast is a rich shining green ; the rest 
of the breast and the belly are black, mixed 
with some white feathers, At the insertion of 
the wing there isa large white spot, and the 
inner coverts are of the same colour. The 
tail, consisting of eighteen feathers, is black, 
with a few white spots on each side of the 
feathers. The female is red on the throat. 
Her head, neck, and back, are marked with 
bars of red and black: her belly is of an 
orange-colour, and the tail ferruginous, and 
barred with black. Length twenty-five or 
twenty-six inches. ! | 

The cock of the wood differs from all the 
rest of the genus, in his predilection for woods, 
and perching upon trees; particularly upon 
the pine, birch, and juniper. He feeds on the 
tops. of the two former, and on the berries of 
the latter. To this food, in his wild state, he 
adds plants, vegetables, and eggs of ants; the 
last being the principal support of the young. 
The cock of the wood is found throughout the 
higher woodlands of * Europe and. northern 
Asia; on the Alps, Pyrenees, and the high 
mountains of Switzerland, Italy, and Greece 
more especially. _ From these mountainous 
retreats he sometimes ventures down in sum- 
mer, to make depredations.on the corn fields. 
Then, however, he is so shy and suspicious, 
that he never can be taken. 

These birds never pair. At the season of 
love, which continues from March till the 
trees are covered with leaves and the forest is 
in fall bloom, the male is seen perched upon 
a pine, where he moves backward and _ for- 
ward, calling upon the females. His head, 
upon these occasions, is swollen and red; his 
wings hanging, and his neck stretched for- 
ward. His ery begins with a loud full sound, 
which is followed ‘by a noise, like that of the 
whetting of a scythe. By this-singular lan- 
guage, which is heard and understood at a 
great distance, ail the females in the neigh- 
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Wourhood ate collected around the foot of the 
tree ; from the top of which the male descends, 
and joins their society. 
During the continuance of this cry, which 
continues for about an hour, the bird, as if 
stunned by its own noise or absorbed in hisown 
feelings, is altogether insensible. Although at 
other times the most shy of all birds, yet, while 
in this kind of extacy, all his faculties seem 
suspended ; and neither the approach of man, 
nor the discharge of a fowling-piece, can make 
him remove from the spot.  Insensible to 
every danger, he falls an easy prey to his 
transports and the stupefying strength of his 
desires. 

The female of this species lays from eight to 
sixteen eges, which are white, and marked 
with yellow, and of the size of those of a com- 
mon hen. During incubation, when she 
leaves them to search for food, she carefully 
eovers them over with moss; so that they are 
but rarely found. Though as timorous and 
shy, on other occasions, as the male, she is, at 
this season, so tame, and deeply interested in 
her charge, that she will sit till actually dragged 
from the nest; her affection for her offspring 
thus effacing every dread of danger. 
~ Next to this species, in point of size, is the 
black-game or black-cock ; the male weighing 
about four pounds, and measuring from twenty- 
two to twenty-four inches. The plumage of 
the whole body is black, glossed’ over with a 
shining blue. ‘The female, which is not much 
above half the size of the male, differs also in 
colour; all her plumage being marked with 
bars of red, nearly resembling the colour of the 
partridge. They are found in the woody and. 
mountainous parts of Europe, especially in the 


north of Scotland. ‘The young males, at the’ 


approach of winter, assemble together in flocks, 
when they fight with the fury of game cocks, 
and often kill each other. The victors mount 
upon a little eminence, where they strut about, 
proclaiming their triumph, with cries, and 
repeated claps of their wings. At these times, 
they are so insensible to all danger, that, dur- 
ing their engagements, several may be killed 
with one shot. 

The red-grous or moor-cock inhabits the 
heaths of Scotland and the northern moun- 
tains of England and Wales: eggs reddish, 
with deeper spots of red, The red-game is 
smaller than the black-game. 

The ptarmigan is the smallest of the rough 
or viibolly-legeed ame; feeds on insects, ber- 
ries, and tender shoots of trees; runs swiftly, 
and is impatient of sun and wind. Found 
plentifally on the highest mountains, and most 
frequently in the north of Scotland. 

This bird is alleged by Buffon to acquire its 
pure winter white in consequence of the cold 
alone. Frisch corroborates this opinion of 
Buffon, asserting, that no white ptarmigans 
are seen during summer. Its feet are covered 
with a kind of down, below as well as above ; 
whence it is termed Jagopede by the French 
naturalist and Pliny. Of all the grous kind, 


the ptarmigan is the most shy, and least sus- 
ceptible of domestication. ‘The other species 
of game have frequently been tamed, if not 
domesticated ; but, so far'as we can learn, 
the ptarmigan has baffled every effort of this 
kind. . 

These different species are all easily distin- 
guished from the birds of the poultry kind, by 
a naked skin, of a scarlet soldat) above the 
eyes, in the place and of the figure of eye- 
brows. The roughness of their legs and feet ’ 
is another distinguishing character. It seems,’ 
like the fur upon the foot of the hare, intended 
by nature as clothing, to defend them from the 
rigour of the winter. The ptarmigans are far= 
ther provided with broad and hollow uails, by 
Shish they are enabled to form a lodge under 
the snow, where they are said to lie in heaps, 
to protect themselves against the cold. On 
the Pyrenees, and in Syria, there is a species of 
grous, smaller than the ptarmigan, of a yellow 
olive colour, mixed with black and brown. 

The pin-tailed grous or ganga, thirteen and 
a half inches long, found in southern Europe, 
differs remarkably from the grous kind com- 
mon in the rest of Europe. It seems to bea 
gregarious bird: has long wings, and a rapid 
flight; and, in its tail, two feathers, that-far 
exceed the rest in length. The female is nearly 
of the same size, but less vivid in her plumage. 
There are several other species, or rather va- 
rieties, belonging to this genus. M. Brisson 
mentions no less than twelve, including the 
ptarmigan. Among these are the brown 
spotted moor-fowl of Hudson’s Bay, the larger 
and smaller grous of Canada, and the ruffed 
heath-cock of America. 

The species found in Scotland is always de- 
scribed by foreign naturalists as peculiar to 
that country. It is described by Brisson under 
the name of Ja gelinote d’ Ecosse, and was sent 
to M. Reaumur by the earl of Morton. | 

The most common species of the partridge 
are the grey and the red. The former seems 
to frequent Britain alone or nearly so. The 
latter abound in the mountainous and woody 
parts of the south of Europe, and sometimes’ 
perch upon trees. A variety of it has been 
found on the Norfolk coast. Some species or 
other of this tribe is found all over the world ; 
the partridge, it would seem, having the power 
of accommodating itself to every climate. It 
is traced in Brasil, Mexico, and the different 
regions of North America, In the old conti- 
nent, from Senegal to Greenland, different 
kinds are enumerated by the naturalists. In® 
the latter country, the partridge, which ts 
brown in summer, as soon as the frosts set in 
assumes, like the ptarmigan,.a plumage suited 
to the climate. It is, at that season, covered 
below with a thick and warm down, and the 
external feathers are white like the snow 
among which it seeks for food. | 

The males of this tribe are more numerous 
than the females; and all the species agree in 
being immoderately salacious ; whence arise a 


‘strong attachment to their young, and violent | 
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animosities among themselves. During’ the 
harvest and winter months, the different fami- 
lies live peaceably together; but no sooner 
does the spring approach than the males en- 
gage in the most obstinate battles, which often 
prove fatal; nor is peace restored till they se- 
parate in pairs, for the purpose of multiplying 
their kind. 

The address of these birds in preserving 
their eggs and their young is no less remarkable. 
Whenever a dog or any other adversary ap- 
proaches the nest, the female draws him away, 
by continuing to flutter before him. She then 
Pirie to be almost incapable of flying, and 

ops before him at sufficient distance to be free 
from danger, yet not so far as to discourage 
his pursuit. At length, when she has thus 
drawn him entirely away from her secret trea- 
sure, she takes her fuil flight, and leaves him 
to gaze afier her in despair. When the young 
are first excluded, the same artifice is said to 
be pat in practice by the male, while the 
female remains squat over her brood. Of all 
the birds of this genus, the common partridge 
is the most concupiscent. Aristotle, who had 
‘an opportunity of examining the manners of 
these birds, mixes the marvellous so strongly 
with his narrative, that little dependance can 
be had on his testimony. He asserts, that the 
female may be fecundated by the cries of the 
male; by his flying over her; and even by 
the wind, if impregnated with particles that 
escape from his body. By these extravagances 
no more can be collected than that the female 
bartavelle, like the common hen, will lay un- 
fecundated eggs without any intercourse with 
the matey ii dc 

This species is remarkably prolific ; a pro- 
vision of nature, without which the ill-fated 
race, surrounded, as it continually is, by a 
thousand enemies, must have long since been 
annihilated. The hew preduces annually from 
fifteen to twenty eggs, resembling those of a 
pigeon. Seldom, however, does a whole brood 
arrive at its adult state. The eggs are the food 
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of some birds; the young are devoured by 
others; and man, the most formidable enemy 
of all, begins systematically to destroy them, as 
soon as the shooting season commences, which 
is nearly as early as the young are capable of 
flying, and long before they are capable of 
subsisting by themselves. 

_ Nearly allied to the partridge, and of the 
same genus, is the quail: itis, however, much 
inferior in size, being only seven and a.half 
inches long. The feathers of the head are 
black, edged with a rusty brown. The hind 
part of the neck, and crown of the head, are 
divided by a long pale yellow line: the breast 
is of a yellowish red, spotted with black : the 
scapular feathers and those upon the back are 
marked in their middle with a pale yellow 
line, and, on their sides, with ferruginous and 
blackish bars. 

_ The quail is excellent game, and is more 
aera: spread over the old continent than 
any of the other kinds. It is found in every 
country from the Cape of Good Hope to Ice- 


land and Tartary, Its flesh is fat, juicy, and 
nutritive, and is every where deemed a delicate 
dish in modern times. ‘The ancients, how- 
ever, entertained a prejudice against its flesh, 
from a belief that it fed upon hellebore and was 
subject to epilepsy. 

Quails are to be taken by calls, while in 
their wooing-time, which is from April till 
August; the quail will call at sun-rising, 
about nine o’clock, about twelve, about three 
in the afternoon, and at sun-set.. The notes 
of the cock differ much from the hen, so that 
you should be expert in both ; when you hear 
the cock call, answer in the hen’s note ;, and so 
on the contrary, answer the hen in the cock’s 
note, when they will both come to you, and 
you may cast your net over and take them. 

If it be a single cock quail, he will come at 
the first call, but if he have.a hen with him, 
he will not forsake her: sometimes you will 
only hear one answer your call, yet three or 
four will come to your net, so that you need 
not make too much haste when you find one 
entangled, for some more may be taken in a 
short time. 

Quails are neat cleanly birds, and will not 
much run into dews or wet places, but choose 
rather to fly, that they may not dirty them- 
selves; you must therefore at such times place 
yourself as near your nets as possible, and if by 
accident the quail pass by one end of the 
net, call her back again, and she will soon 
return. : 

The quail is a bird of passage, whose migra- 
tions have been the subject of much disquisi- 
tion among the naturalists. In most countries 
of Europe, it appears in the month of May; 
and takes its departure about the beginning of 
September for the continent of Africa. The 
cause of their migration is not the cold, which 
they are able to support, as has been found by 
repeated experiments; but a deficiency of 
those plants and insects upon which they feed. 
They are frequently seen crossing the Mediter- 
ranean to Africa in September, and returning 
in the spring to Europe. In this long journey 
they are often so fatigued that they alight upon 
the rigging of vessels, and are caught by the 
sailors. At these times they are found in vast 
numbers in Egypt, and around the coast of the 
Red sea; those districts lying in the route in 
which they then fly, between Africa and the 
northern parts of Europe and Asia. In some 

arts of England, and in the.south of Spain 
and Italy, the quail remains the wholeyear: the 
winter in these places not being so severe as to 
destroy entirely those insects upon which they 
feed. In Kent and Essex, when the frost and 
snow oblige them to quit the stubble fields of 
the midland counties, they are seen retreating 
to the shore, and feeding among the sea- 
weeds. ae 

The fertility of the quail depends on the 
warmth of the climate where he resides. In 
England the female lays only six or seven eggs ; 
in France and Italy above twice that number; 
and it is rare that any of them are addled by 
incubation. 
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Quails are endowed with a courage propor- 
tioned to the strength of their amorous in- 
stincts. Like the grous and partridges, they 
engage im contests with each: other. Quail- 
fighting was as common at Athens, as cock- 
fighting is with us; and considerable sums 
were staked on the event of a battle. This 
diversion was also in high estimation at Rome ; 
for we find in the time of Augustus a prefect of 
Egypt punished with death, for having served 
up at an entertainment one of these birds, 
which had acquired celebrity from’its many 


victories, In some towns of modern Italy, ' 
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the amusement is still in fashion. 

Of the tinamons there are only five known 
species: they are all South American birds, 
and indigenous to Cayenne and Guiana. They 
vary in size from nine to eighteen inches; 
some of them build their nests on the branches 
of trees, others at the bottoms upon their 
roots. ' ; 

~TETRAPETALOUS COROL. (éetrape- 
fala corolla.) In botany, a four-petalled corol. 
Consisting of four distinct petals: as in the 
class tetradynamia. 

TETRAPHIS, in botany, a genus’ of the 
class cryptogamia, order musci. Capsule ob- 
long; fringe simple, of four pyramidal, erect, 
distinct teeth “One species only, tetraphis 

ellucida, a native of our own country. 

TETRAPHYLLOUS CALYX, in bo- 
tany. A four-leaved calyx. Consisting of 
four distinct leaves, or leaflets, as Linnéus 
calls them. Exemplified in sagina, epime- 
dium, and the class tetradynamia. 

TETRAPOLIS, a name given to the city 
of Antioch, the capital of Syria, because it was 
divided into four separate districts, each of 
which resembled a city. 

TETRARCH, a prince who holds and 
governs a fourth part of a kingdom. Such 
originally was the import of the title tetrarch ; 
but it was afterwards applied to any petty king 
or sovereign ; and became synonymous with 
ethnarch, as appears from the following consi- 
derations: 1. That Pliny makes mention of 
six tetrarchies within the city of Decapolis. 2. 
That Herod’s kingdom was only divided into 
three parts, which yet were called tetrarchies, 
and the sovereigns thereof, Luke iii. 1, 
tetrarchs.- 3. Josephus tells us, that, after the 
battle of Philippi, Antony, going into Syria, 
constituted Herod tetrarch ; and on medals the 
same Herod is called ethnarch. 

TETRA’RCHATE. Terra’rcny. ss. 
(releecy ta.) A Roman government of a fourth 

art of a province. 

TETRASPERMOUS PLANT. A four- 
seeded plant. Producing four seeds in each 
flower: as in the asperifoliz and verticillate. 

TETRASTYLE, inthe ancient architec- 
ture, a temple. or other building having four 
columns in its front. ‘ 

TETRATHECA, in botany, a genus of the 
class octandria, order monogynia, Calyx five- 
cleft, inferior; corol four-petalled; ‘anthers 
four-celled ; capsule two-celled, two-valved ; 
the valves bearing the partitions in the middle; 
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seeds about two. One species only, tetratheea 
juncea, a New Holland plant, with alternate 
lanceolate leaves, and acute-angled stem. 

TETRATOMA, in zoology, a genus of the 
class insecta, order coleoptera. Antennas cla- 
vate, the clubs perfoliate; lip rounded, entire ; 
feelers thickish, unequal ; shells as long as the 
abdomen. Two species; inhabitants of Ger- 
many on tree-funguses. 

TETRATONON, the name by which the 
Greek musicians distinguished the interval now 
called the superfluous fifth. 

TE’TRICAL. Ter/rricovus. a. (éetricus, 
Lat.) Froward ; perverse ; sour (Knolles). 

TETRODON. Sun-fish. In zoology, a 
cman of the class pisces, order branchiostega. 

aws bony, extending, divided at the end; 
aperture of the gills linear ; body muricate be- 
neath ; without ventral fin. Fourteen species, 
scattered through the waters of the globe; two 
common to our own coasts. We shall select 
a few examples. 

1. 'T. sceleratus. Quadrangular; head very 
large. Inhabits the American and Pacific 
Oceans; from two to two and a half feet long ; 
flesh poisonous. 

2. T. lineatus. Lineated tetragon. Body 
with Jongitudinous brown and pale stripes. 
Inhabits the Nile, and grows to a vast size; if 
handled when just taken out of the water, its 
prickles sting the skin, and produce small pus- 
tules like the nettle. Body square, without 
scales, but prickly on the back, punctured be- 
neath, and smooth on the sides ; above blueish- 
green, beneath reddish-yellow, the sides blue- 
ish-brown with four stripes on each side, the 
two upper ones curved, the third. divided like 
the letter V, and the lowest white. 

3. T.electricus. Electric tetrodon. Spotted 
with red, green, and white; above brown, 
beneath sea-green, the sides yellow; fins 
green. Inhabits St. John’s Island in holes of 
coral rocks: seven inches long: gives a kind 
of electrie shock when handled. 

4. T. ocellatus. Ocellate tetrodon. Before 
the dorsal fin a black ocellate band. Inhabits 
the fresh waters of China and Japan, and the 
neighbouring seas; body thick, spherical ; 
above dusky-green, beneath white; prickly on 
the breast and belly. This fish is s0 exceedingly — 
poisonous as if eaten to destroy life in a few 
hours: whence the emperor of Japan prohi- 
bits his soldiers from tasting it under severe pe- 
nalties. Rumphius asserts that the symptoms 
may be cured by the timely administration of 
a vegetable which he calls rex amaroris, but of 
which we know nothing farther. 

5. T. levigatus. Globe tetrodon, or sun- 
fish. Belly dilatable, and prickly before the 
anal fin, Yohabits Europe and Carolina, and 
found on our own coasts. 

6. T. mola. Unarmed, smooth, compressed, 
oblong; tail very short, anal and dorsal fins 
connnected ; spiracles crescent-shaped. Inha~ 
bits European and Mediterranean seas, and is 
the oblong sun-fish of our own coasts. 

Another variety, unarmed, rough, ‘coms 
pressed, rounded; tail very short and rounded ; 
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dorsal and anal fins connected ; sphericles oval. 
Ynhabits with the last, and is the short sun-fish 
of our own shores. 

The globe sun-fish is seldom a visitor of the 
one, however, of the species 
was taken at Penzance in Cornwall. ts more 
common residence is off the shores of Carolina. 
It is of an oblong shape, of a foot and eight 
inches in length; the length of the globular 
belly, when extended, is above one foot, and 
its circumference, when in that state, is above 
two. This singular power of inflating its 
belly, till it acquires a globular shape of such 
magnitude, seems to have been intended by 
nature as the defence of this animal; it is 
then of a size less easily laid hold of by its ene- 
mies, whilst the great number of spines with’ 
which its belly is surrounded renders it an 
object of terror. 

The globe, upon the back, is of a rich deep 
blue; the sides and belly are white, shagreened 
or wrinkled, and beset with innumerabie small 
spines, each attached to the skin by four pro- 
cesses. It has two pectoral fins ; a dorsal one 
fac back behind the globe, and opposite to that 
an anal fin, 

The oblong sun-fish differs from the former, 
not only in wanting the globe, but in being 
much shorter: it resembles a carp, or some 
thick fish cut through by the middle. It often 
grows to a very amazing size; some having 
been taken of five hundred pounds weight : yet 
it is commonly little more than two feet in 
length; so that the thickness, to afford nearly 
such a weight, must be very much dispropor- 
tioned to the animal’s length. 

The body of this species is black above, and 
dappled ; below silvery ; it wants scales, but is 
covered with a thick, hard, and rough skin. 
The mouth is small for the size of the fish; 
between it and the eyes there are two apertures 
for the. nostrils; but there are several other 
orifices in the head, the use of which has never 
been ascertained by any naturalist, though 
Willoughby supposes that two of them corre- 
spond to the organs of hearing in other ani- 
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The pectoral fins are placed immediately 
behind the eyes; they are small, and of a 
roundish shape; the dorsal and anal fins are 
placed high, and at the very extremity of the 
body; the tail fin is semtecireular, and fills up, 
the whole abrupt space between them. 

The short sun-fish is a still more awkward 
figure than the oblong; it is shorter and 
thicker, having the anal and dorsal fins set still 
higher, which gives the body a more abrupt 
appearance. The flesh of both is rank and un- 
savoury: when boiled, it turns into a kind of 
jelly, resembling boiled starch after it is cold ; 
and from experiments made upon leather and 
paper, it has been found to answer the pur- 
poses of glue. 

TETTER, called by farriers the flying- 
worm, or ring-worm. It rans up and down 
the skin in different directions, from whence 
it receives its name. It is most commonly 
found on the rump, and runs down the joints 
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of the tail; and if neglected is said to turn inte 
acanker. It will now and then settle upon 
soine fleshy part of the body, which will be 
attended with so troublesome an itching, as to 
make the horse rub against walls and posts, till 
he will bring away the hair and skin, and even 
tear his flesh with his teeth, if he can come at 
it. After all, however, -this disease differs 
little, ifat all, from the mange, and is to be 
cured by similar means. 

TETTER, 
Her pgs, Pola 

TETTIGONIA, in the entomology of Fa- 
bricius, a tribe of the genus Cicapa, which 
see. 

TETTNANG, a town of Suabia, and the 
principal place of a lordship of the same name. - 
It is eight miles N, of Lindau, and 18 E.N.E. 
of Constance. Lon. g. 50 E.” Lat. 47. 
40 N. ) 

TETUAN, a city of the kingdom of Fez, 
with a castle. ‘The houses have only little 
holes toward the streets to look out at; fur the 
windows are on the inside, toward the court- 
yard, which is surrounded by galleries ; and 
in the middle is generally a fountain. The 
houses are two stories high, flat at the top, and 
the streets very narrow. The women visit 
each other from the tops of their houses: they 
wear bracelets on their arms and legs, and 
large ear-rings ; have very fine eyes, and some 
of them beautiful skins; and their vest ‘is 
open before, from the bosom to the waist. 
The shops are very small, and without doors , 
the masier sitting crosslegged on a counter, 
with the goods disposed in drawers round him, 
and all the customers stand in the street. It is 
seated on the river Cus, three miles from the 
Mediterranean, 21 S. of Ceuta, and 108 N. 
by W. of Fez. Lon. 5. 26 :W. Lat. 35. 
27 N. gala, | 

TEUCER, a king of Phrygia, son of 
Scamander by Idea. His country was called 
Teucria. His daughter married Dardanus, 
who succeeded him.—2. A son of Telamon, 
king of Salamis, by Hesione, the daughter of: 
Laomedon. He was one of Helen’s suitors, 
and accordingly accompanied the Greeks to 
the Trojan war, where he signalized himself. 
His father refused to receive him into his king. 
dom, because he had left the death of his bro- 
ther Ajax unrevenged. He left Salamis, and 
retired to Cyprus, where, with the assistance 
of Belus king of Sidon, he built a town, which 
he called Salamis, after his native country. 
He attempted to no purpose to recover the 
island of Salamis after his father’s death. He 
built a temple to Jupiter in Cyprus, on which 
a man was annually sacrificed till the reign of 
the Antonies. | 

TEUCRIUM. Germander. Speedwell. In 
botany, a genus of the class didynamia, order 
gymnospermia. Upper lip of the corol divided 
below the base and divaricate; stamens pro- 
jecting from the fissure of the upper lip. Sixty- 
four species, scattered over ihe globe; three 
common to the walls, woods, or marshes of 
our own country. The following are cultivated, 


in human medicine: See 
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r. T, flavum.  Yellow-flowered shrubby 
germander. 

2. T. scorodonia. 
or wood-sage. 

3. T. canadense. 

4. T.. montanum. 
mander. * 

5.'T. Pyrenaicum. Pyrenean germander. 

. 6.T. polium. Poley germander. _ 

7. I. capitatam. Favevidendon german- 
der. Poley-mountain of Montpellier. 

8.T. pumilum. Dwarf germander. 

g. T. fruticans, Narrow-leaved german- 
der. 

10. T. latifolium. Broad-leaved german- 
der. . 

11. T, Creticum. Cretan 
mountain of Crete. 

12. T. marum. Common marum, or cat- 
thyme. 

.13. T. chamepitys. Common ground-pine, 
formerly employed under the name of cha- 
mepitys in medicine as a roborant. See 
CHAMZAPITYS. 

14. T. scordium. Water germander: also 
employed in medicine formerly under the 
name of scordium, on account of its bitter and 
pungent properties. See ScoRDIUM. 

id. T. chamedrys. Officinal germander : 
employed in medical practice formerly under 
its specific name in intermittent fevers, gout, 
and rheumatism. . See CHAMADRYS. 

16. T. marum. _Marum germander: also 
used formerly in medicine as an aromatic, and 
‘still in favour with the continental practitioners, 
See Maru. 

The germanders, properly so called, may be 
propagated either by seeds or cuttings. The 
seeds should be sown in April, upon a bed of 
light earth, and in autumn following the plants 
may be transplanted to the places in which 
they are designed to remain. If-the season 
proves dry, let them be watered till they have 
taken fresh root, after which they will require 
no other care but to keep the ground clean 
about them, and to keep their heads regular, 
by taking off such shoots as are ill, situated. 
The cuttings should be planted in the spring, 
on a bed of fresh light earth, and watered tll 
they have taken root; let them be kept clear 
from weeds. In the following autumn they 
may be transplanted to the places in which 
they are to remain, and afterwards treated like 
the seedling plants. 

_ The different sorts of polium may be propa- 
gated by seeds, which must be procured from 
the countries where they naturally grow, be- 
cause they seldom ripen their seeds in_ this 
country. ‘These should be sown upon a bed 
of fresh light earth in the spring. When the 
plants come up, they must be carefully kept 
clean from weeds, and about the middle of 
July they should be transplanted upon a warm 
border of dry soil, observing to shade them 
from the sun, and to water them till they have 
taken new root; after which they will re- 
quire no other culture but to be kept clean 
from weeds. ‘They may also be propagated by 


Sage-leaved germander, 


Nettle-leaved germander. 
Dwarf-mountain ger- 


germander. Poley- 
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cuttings or slips, which! should be planted the 
beginning of April, upon a border exposed to 
the east; they must be shaded and watered, if 
the season proves dry, till they have taken 
root, after which they will require no care but 
to keep them clean from weeds till Michael- 
mas, when they should be removed to the 
places in which they are designed to remain. 

The several sorts of chamzedrys found in the 
gardens may be propagated by parting of the 
roots in autumn, or by sowing of the seeds at 
the same season; the plants should have a 
dry soil, and a warm situation. 

The different sorts of chamepitys cultivated 
among us may be raised by sowing the seeds 
in autumn. If the seeds are permitted to 
scatter, the plants will come up better than if 
sown, and will require no care but to thin 
them, and keep them free from weeds. 

The marum is a native of Syria, and the 
kingdom of Valencia. It is a plant very com- 
mon with us in the gardens of the curious, 
and is propagated by planting cuttings, im any 
of the summer months, on a bed of fresh light 
rich earth, where they are to be carefully 
watered and shaded till they have taken root ; 
after which they may be removed either into 
pots or borders, But the greatest difficulty. 
attending the keeping this plant is the pre- 
serving 1t from cats, which will come a great 
way, and tear it to pieces. It is observed, 
however, that though these animals never 
spare a plant that grows single, they will not 
meddle with it when planied in large clusters, 
which is indeed the only way to save it.. 

The scordium is a native of England, and is 
increased by parting of the roots, or by cuttings 
or slips, which should be planted in March, 
upon beds of moist earth, at the distance of 
four or five inches asunder, observing to water 
them well till they have-taken root, after which . 
they will require no farther care than to be 
kept clean of weeds. 

TEVERONE, a river of Italy, the ancient 
Anio, which rises in the Apennines, 50 
miles above Tivoli, glides through a plain till 
it comes near that town, when it is confined 
for a short space between two hills, covered 
with groves. These were supposed to be the 
residence of the sibyl Albunea, to whom a 
temple here was dedicated, the elegant form of 
which indicates its having been built when the 
arts were in the highest state of perfection, 
The river moving with augmented rapidity, as 
its channel is confined, at last rushes violently 
over a lofty precipice; the noise of its fall re- 
sounds through the hills and groves of Tivoli; 
a liquid cloud arises.from the foaming water, 
which afterwards divides Into numberless small 
“cascades. Having gained the plain, it soon 
afterward receives the waters of the lake Sol-' 
fatara, and flows quietly on till it loses itself in 
the Tiber. See SOLFATARA. : 

TEVIOT, a river of Scotland, which rises 
in the mountains in the S.W. of Roxburgh- 
shire, and passing almost through the centre 
of that county, unites with the Tweed, near 
Kelso. { pate 
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TEVIOTDALE. See RoxsurGustire. 
_ TEUSCHNITZ, atown of Franconia, in 
the bishopric of Bamberg, 34 miles N.E. of 
Bamberg. Lon. 11. 27 E. Lat. 59.22 N, - 

TEUSERA, a town of Barbary, in Biledul- 
gerid, divided into two parts by a river. It 
stands on the confines of Tunis, in a country 
abounding in dates. Lon. 10,16 E. Lat. 31. 
23 N. 

TEDTAHIS, in zoology, a genus of the class 
pisces, order abdominalia, Head truncate on 
the fore-part ; gill-membrane five-rayed ; teeth 
equal, rigid, approximate, in a single row. 
Twospecies: teuthis hepatus, with a recumbent 
moveable spine on each side the tail, body 
blueish, back black ; inhabiting Carolina and 
Amboina: and teuthis Java, with tail un- 
armed, and body marked with longitudinal 
blackish spots; an inhabitant of Java. 

TEUTONES, or Teuron: (anc. geog.), 
a people always by historians joined with the 
Cimbri; both seated, according to Mela, 
beyond the Elbe, on the Sinus Codanus, or 
Baltic; and there, itis supposed, lay the coun- 
try of the Teutones, now Ditmarsh ; diversity 
of dialects producing the different terms teut, 
tut, dit, tid, and thod, which in the ancient 
German language signified people. Of these 
Teutones, Virgil is to be understood in the 
epithet Z'eutonicus, an appellation which more 
lately came to be applied to the Germans in 
general, and later still the appellation Alemanni, 
‘The Teutones, in conjunction with the Cimbri 
and Ambrones, made war on the Romans, and 
marched towards Italy in the year 101 B,C. 
- Weare told, that the Teutones alone were so 
numerous, that they were six whole days with- 
Out intermission in passing by the Roman 
camp. .In Transalpine Gaul they engaged the 
Roman consul Marius, but were defeated 
with incredible slaughter; 100,000 of them, 
according to the lowest. calculations, being 
killed on the spot. According to others, the 
number of those killed and taken prisoners 
amounted to 290,000. The inhabitants of 
the neighbouring country made fences for 
vineyards of their bones. Their king Teuto- 
bochus, said to be a monstrous giant, was 
taken prisoner and carried to Rome. See the 
article GranT. 

TEUTONIC, something belonging to the 
Teutones. The Teutonic language is sup- 
posed to have been the language of the ancient 
Germans, and hence is reckoned amongst the 
‘ mother-tongues. 

. Teuronic ORDER, an order of military 
knights, established towards the close of the 
12th century. 

TEW. s. (¢owe,'a hempen rope, Dutch.) 1. 
Materials for any thing (Shinner), 2. An 
iron chain (Ainsworth). 

To TEw. v. a. (tapian, Sax.) To work; to 
- beat so as to soften. . 

TE’WEL. s. (tuyau, or éuyal, French.) The 
taper pipe fixed in the back of a forge, into 
which is placed the bellows (Moxon). 

TEWKESBURY, a borough in. Glouces- 


province of Constantia. 
miles in circumference; among which are _ 
magnificent remains of city gates, an amphi- | 


Bear 


Saturday. Here are the ruins of a monastery }- 


and it was formerly famous for mustard balls, 


to which Shakspeare alludes in his second, 


part of Henry 1V; It has manufactures of 
woollen cloths and cotton stockings, and sends 
two members to parliament. Hervé, in 1471; 
Kidward IV. gained a decisive victory over the 
Lancastrians. Tewkesbury is seated at the 


confluence of the Severn and Avon, 10 miles. 


N. of Gloucester, and 162 W.sN.W;; of Lon- 
don. Lon. 9.13 W. Lat. 52.0N, ' 
 TEWTAW. v. a. (from tew, by reduplica- 
tion.) To beat; to break (Mortimer), 


TEXEL, an island of N. Holland; sepas. 


rated from the continent by a narrow channel 
of the same name, defended by a strong. fort 
on the mainland, called the Helder, 


the ships pass that are bound to Amsterdam; 
In 1799, the fort was taken by the English ; 
and the whole of the Dutch fleet, lying within 
the channel, surrendered to them; but the 
English abandoned the fort soon afterward: 
Lon. 4.59 E. Lat. 53. 10 N. 

TEXT. s. (textus, Lat.) 1, That of whieh 
a comment is written (Waller). 2. A sentence 
of scripture (Souéh). Tee 
TEXTILE. a. (textilis, Lat:) Woven ; ca« 
pable of being woven (Wilkins). | 
TE/XTMAN. s. (text and man.) A man 
ready in quotation of texts (Sunderson). 
TE’XTRINE. a. (éextrina, Lat.) Relating 
to weaving (Derham). _.. 
TE/XTUARIST. Te/xrvuary. s. 
twatre, Fr.) One ready in the text of scripture; 

a divine well versed in scripture: 

- TE’/XTUARY. a. (from éexés) 1; Contain- 
ed in the text (Brown). 2. Serving asa texts 
authoritative (Glanville). 

TEXTURE. s. (¢extus, Latin.) 1. The act 
of weaving (Brown). 2. A web; a thing 
woven (Thomson). 3. Manner of weaving 
with respect either to form or matter (Pope); 

4, Disposition of the parts of bodies; combi- 
nation of parts (Newton). Ma 

TEWIT, in ornithology. See Trine a. 

TEZAR, a town of the kingdom of Fez; 

capital of the province of Cuzi.. Here is a 
mosque half.a mile in circumference. It is 
seated ona smaall river, 45 miles E. of Fez, 
Lon. 4.15 W. Lat. 33.40 N. | 

TEZZOUTE, a town of Algiers, in the 


Its ruins extend 10 


theatre, a temple dedicated to Esculapius, and 
other elegant structures. It is 90 miles S.S,W. 
of Constantia. ‘ 

THABOR,. See Tapor. . 

THASLAZPHORA, in botany, a genus of 
the class cryptogamia, order fungi, Fungus 
corky, warty, and bearing the fructification un- 
derneath. ‘Twelve species; natives of our 
own country; grey-brown, greyish-white, rich: 
orange, or saffron. | 

THAIS, a famous courtezan of Athens, who 


: a with a market on Wednesday-and* accompanied Alexander to He yevians cons 
O Bits 
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channel is the best and most southern entrance, 
into the Zuider Zee, and through it most of 
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quests, and gained such an ascendancy over 
him, that she made him burn the royal palace 
of Persepolis. After Alexander’s death, she 
married Ptolemy king of Egypt. 

THALASSIUS, a beautiful: young Roman 
in the reign of Romulus. At the rape of the 
Sabines, one of these virgins appeared remark- 
able for beauty and elegance, and her ravisher, 
afraid of many competitors, exclaimed as he 
earried her away, that she was for Thalassius. 
All were eager to preserve so beautiful a prize 
for him. Their union was attended with so 
much happiness, that it was ever after usual 
at Rome to make use of the word Thalassius at 
nuptials, and to wish those that were married 
the felicity of Thalassius. He is supposed by 
some to be the same as Hymen, as he was 
made a deity. ; 

THALAMI NERVYORUM OPTICO- 
RUM. (aranos, a bed.) Two bodies, which 
forii in part the optic nerve, placed near to 
each other, In appearance white, protruding at 
ehe base of the lateral ventricles, and running 
in their direction inwards, a little downwards, 
and upwards. 

' THALAMUS, in botany. See Reczr- 
TACLE. 

THALES, in biography, a celebrated 
Greek philosopher, and the first of the wise 
men of Greece, born at Miletum about 640 
years before the Christian era. When he had 
acquired the usual learning of his country, he 
travelled into Asia and Egypt, to be instructed 
in geometry, astronomy, and natural philoso- 
phy. On his return he became a teacher of 
youth, and among his disciples, which. were 
numerous, were Anaximander, Anaximenes, 
and Pythagoras. Thales. was the author of 
the Ionian sect of philosophers ; he was_rec~- 
koned, by the best historians, the father of 
Greek philosophy, being the first that made 
any researches into natural knowledge and 
mathematics. He thought water was the 
principle of which all bodies in the universe 
are composed: that the world was the work of 
God, whom. he regarded as omniscient, and 
beholding the secret thoughts in the heart of 
man. He maintained that real happiness con- 
sisted in health and knowledge: that the most 
ancient of beings is God, because he is uncre- 
ated: that nothing is more beautiful than the 
world, because it isthe work of God; nothing 
more extensive than space, quicker than spirit, 
stronger than necessity, wiser than time. He 
used to observe, that we ought never to say that 
to any one which may be turned to our pre- 
judice; and that we should live with our 
friends as with persons that may become our 
enemies. In geometry he was a considerable 
inventor, as well as an improver, particularly 
in triangles ; and all the writers agree, that he 
was the first, evenin Egypt, who took the height 
of the pyramids by the shadow. His knowledge 
and improvements in astronomy were very consi- 
derable. He divided the celestial sphere into 
five circles or zones; the arctic and antarctic 
circles, the two tropical circles, and the equa- 
tor. He observed the apparent diameter of 
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the sun, which he made equal to half a degree ; 
and formed the constellation of the Little Bear. 
He observed the nature and course of eclipses, 
and calculated them exactly ; one in particular, 
memorably recorded by Herodotus, as it hap~ 
pened on a day of battle between the Medes 
and Lydians, which Thales had foretold ; and 
he divided the year into 365 days. He died at 
the age of ninety years, leaving behind him an 
excellent character, as a mathematician, a phi- 
losopher, and moralist. ; 

THALESTRIA, or THALEsTRIS, a queef 
of the Amazons, who came 35 days journey 
to meet Alexander in his Asiatic conquests, to 
raise children by a man whose fame was so 
great, and courage so uncommon. 3 

THALIA, one of the Muses, who presided 
over festivals, pastoral and comic poetry. She 
is represented leaning on a column, holding a 
mask in her right haud, by which she is. dis 
tinguished from her sisters, as also by a shep- 
herd’s crook. Her dress appears shorter, and 
not so ornamented as that of the other Muses. 

Vata, in botany, a genus of the class 
monandria, order monogynia. Calyx three- 
leaved; corol five-petalled, the two interior 
ones less; nectary lanceolate, concave; drupe 
with a one-celled nut. One species only, 
thalia geniculata, a South American plant, 
from the stem of which the Indians make their 
lances. | 

THALICTRUM. Meadow-rue, In bo- 
tany, a genus of the class polyandria, order 
polygamia. Calyxless; petals four or five; 
seeds without tails. ‘Twenty-three species ; 
chiefly natives of Europe, a few of Asia and 
America: the four following indigenous to 
our own country. A aU 

1. T. alpinum. Alpine meadow-rue. Stalk 
very simple; simple terminal raceme. 

2. T. majus. Larger meadow-rue. With 
drooping flowers ; found on our bushy hills. 

3. T. minus. Lesser meadow-rue.” With 
panicled, drooping flowers ; found in our pas 
tures. : t 

4. T. flavum. Common or yellow meadow- 
rue; with erect flowers, Found in our mea= 
dows: the rhabarbarum pauperum of the old 
dispensatories. The root is said to be aperient 
and stomachie, and toapproach in those respects 
the virtues of rhubarb. el 

One or two of these, and several of the exotic 
sorts, are cultivated in our gardens. 

THAME, or Tame, ariver which rises near 
Tring, in Hertfordshire, crosses Buckingham= 
shire to the N. of Ailesbury, enters Oxford- 
shire at the town of Thame, whence it is 
navigable for barges to Dorchester, where it 
joins the Thames. This river has been, erro- 
neously supposed to give name to the Thames. 

THAME, a town in Oxfordshire, with a 
market on Tuesday, seated on the river Thame, 
12 miles E. of Oxford, and 44 W. by N. of 
London. . 

THAMES, the finest river in Great Britain, 
which takes its rise from several copious springs, 
lying between Cirencester, Stow, and Chel- 
tenham in Gloucestershire. It has been erre- 
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rieously said that its name is Isis, till it arrives 
at Dorchester, 15 miles below Oxford, when, 
being joined by the Thame or Tame, it as- 
sumes the name of Thames. What was the 
origin of this vulgar error, cannot now be 
traced: poetical fiction, however, has perpe- 
tuated this error, and invested it with a kind of 
classical sanctity. But Camden says, that the 
river was always called Thames or Tenis, be- 
fore it came near the Thame: and in several 
ancient charters granted to the abbey of 
Malmesbury, as well as that of Ensham, and 
in the old deeds relating to Cricklade, it is 
hever considered under any other name than 
that of Thames. © All the historians, who 
mention the incursions of Ethelwold, and of 
Canute, into Wiltshire, concur likewise in 
the same opinion, by declaring, that they passed 
over the Thames at Cricklade in Wiltshire. 
About a mile below the source of the river, it 
is not more than nine feet wide in the summer, 
yet in the winter becomes such a torrent, as to 
overflow the meadows for many miles. The 
stream proceeds to Cricklade, where it re- 
ceives many other rivulets, which causes it to 
widen considerably in its way to Lechlade ; and 
being there joined by the Coln and Lech, at 
the distance of 138 miles from London, it be- 
comes navigable for vessels of 90 tons. At 
Oxford (in whose academic groves its poetical 
name of Isis has been so often invoked) it is 
joined by the Charwell, and proceeding by 
Abingdon to Dorchester, it receives the Thame. 
Passing by Wallingford to Reading, and form- 
ing a boundary to Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, 
Surry, and Middlesex, it waters Henley, Mar- 
low, Maidenhead, Windsor, Staines, Chert- 
sey, Kingston, and Brentford, in its course to 
London ; during which it receives the Kennet, 
Loddon, Coln, Wey, Mole, Brent, arid Wan- 
dle. From London the fiver proceeds to 
Greenwich, Woolwich, Grays-Thurrock, 
Gravesend, and Leigh, into the German ocean, 
in which course it parts Esséx from Kent, and 
receives the Lea, Roding, Darent, and Med- 
way. ‘The tide flows up the Thames as high 
as Kingston, which, following the winding of 
the river, is 70 miles from‘ the ocean; a yreater 
distance than the tide is carried by any other 
fiver in Europe. Though the Thanaes is said 
to be navigable 138 miles above London 
bridge, there are so many flats, that, in sum- 
mer, the navigation westward would be stop- 
ped, were it not for a number-of locks¥ but 
the first lock is 52 miles ahove that bridge. 
The plan of new cuts has been adopted, in 
some places, to shorten the navigation; there 
is one near Lechlade, and another a mile from 
Abingdon, A still more important under- 
taking was effected in 1789; the junction of 
this river with the Severn. A canal had been 
made, from the Severn to Stroud ; which canal 
is how continued to Lechlade, where it joins 
the Thames ; a distance of above 30 miles. A 
communication between this river and the 
‘Tent and Mersey has likewise been effected, 
by &canal from Oxford to Coventry ; and an- 
viher canal extends from this, at Braunston, 
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to the Thames at Brentford, called the Grand 
Junction Canal. 

THAMES, a river of Connecticut, formed of 
two principal branches, the Shetucket and the 
Norwich, or Little River, which have their 
junction at Norwich, From this place the 

‘hames is navigable 15 miles to Long Island 
sound, which it enters below New London. 

THAMYRAS, or Toamyris, a celebrated 
musician of Thrace. His father’s name was 
Philammon, and his; mother’s Argiope. He 
was conquered, in a trial of skill, by the 
Muses, who deprived him of his eyesight and 
his melodious voice, and broke his lyre. \ His 
poetical compositions are lost, Some accused 
him of having first-introduced into the world 
the unnatural vice of which Sodates is accused. 

THAN. ad. (Sanne, Saxon.) A particle 
placed in comparison afier the comparative ad= 


jective: as, [am older than you. 


THANE. s. (egn; Saxon.) An old title 
of honour, perhaps equivatent to baron (Shak-= 
speare). See below. . 

Tuane, or THatn, THANUS, the name of 
an ancient dignity among the English, or 
Anglo-Saxons. . 

Skene makes thane to have been a dignity 
equal with that of the’son’of an earl: Camden 
will have it, that thanes were only dignified by 
the offices which they bore. 

There were two kinds or orders of thanes: 
the king’s thanes, and the ordinary thanes. 
The first were those who attended our Enelish- 
Saxon kings in their courts, and who held lands 
immediately of the king: whence in Domes-~ 
day-book, they are promiscudusly called thani, 
and servientes regis. . | 

Soon after the Conquest, this name was 
disused; arid instead thereof they were called 
the king’s barons, barones regis. 

Their origin’ is referred to: king Canutus, 
who, taking the chiefof the Danish nobility, 
to the number of three thousand, for his guard, 
and arming them with. battle-axes and sabres 
with gilt handles, called them ¢iing Lith, from 
the two Danish words ¢heing or thein, body of 
nobility, and ith, order of battle. 

The ordinary thanes, or thant minores, were 
the lords of manors, who had particular juris- 
diction within their limits, and over their own 
tenants, . 

These changed their name for that of ba- 
rons; and hence their courts are called courts 
baron to this day. , . 

In-old authors, charters, &c. we also meet 
with thane as signifying a nobleman; though 
sometimes only a freeman; and sometimes a 
magistrate. . has 

THANE LANDS, were lands granted by 
charter of the Saxon kings to their thanes. 

THANET, an island comprising the E. 
angle of Kent, being separated from the main- 
land by the two branches of the Stour. It 
produces much corn, and the S. part is a. rich 
tract of marsh land. It contains the towns 
of Margate and Ramsgate, and several villages. 

To THANK. vw. a. (Sancian, Sax.) 1. To 
return acknowledgments for any favour OF 

s 
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kindness (Dryden). 2. It is often used in a 
contrary or ironical sense (Swift). 

Tuank. THanks. ’s. (Sancar, Saxon.) 
Acknowledgment paid for favour or kindness; 
expression of gratitude (Shakspeare). 

HA/NKFUL. a. (Sancrul, Saxon.) Full 
of gratitude; ready to acknowledge good. re- 
eeived (Dryden). 

THA/NKFULLY. ad. With lively and 

rateful sense of good received (Boyle). 

THA/NKFULNESS. s. (from thankful.) 
Gratitude ; lively sense or ready acknowledg- 
ment of good received (Taylor). 

THA/NKLESS. a. (from thank.) 1. Un- 
thankful; ungrateful; making no acknow- 
ledement (Pope). 2. Not deserving, or not 
likely to gain thanks (Crashaw). 


THA’NKLESSNESS. ». Ingratitude ; fail- 


ure to acknowledge gond received (Donne). 

THANKO'FFERING. s. (¢hank and offer- 
ing.) Offering paid in acknowledgment of 
mercy (Watts). ; . 

THANKSGI’VING. s. (thanks and give.) 
Celebration of mercy (Hooker). 

THA’NKWORTHY. a. (thank and wor- 
thy.) Deserving gratitude; meritorious (Da- 
wiles). , 
THAPSIA, in botany, a genus of the class 
pentandria, order digynia. Fruit oblong, with 
four membranaceous wings, the lateral ones 
very large. Five species; four natives of the 
Levant, one of Virginia. The roots of thapsia 
foetida were formerly employed as a spasmodic 
in medicine, but they have long fallen into 
disuse. 

THARM. s. @eapim, Sax. darm, Dutch, 
the ent.) Intestines twisted for several uses. _ 

THASIUS, or Turasius, a famous sooth- 
sayer of Cyprus, who told Busiris, king of 
Egypt, that, to step a dreadful plague which 
afflicted his country, he must offer a foreigner 
to Jupiter. Upon this the tyrant ordered him 
to be seized and sacrificed to the god, as he 
was not a native of Egypt. Ovid.—A sir- 
name of Hercules, who was worshipped at 
‘Thasos. 

THASOS, or THasus, asmall islandin the 
‘#Eigean, on the coast of Thrace, opposite the 
mouth of the Nestus, anciently known by the 
name of Adria, Odonis, Aithria, Acte, Ogy- 
gia, Chryse, and Ceresis. It received that of 
Thasos from Thasus the son of Agenor, who 
settled there when he despaired of finding his 
sister Europa. It was about 40 miles. in cir- 
cumference, and so uncommonly fruitful, that 
the fertility of Thasos became proverbial. This 
island still bears: the same name, as well as its 
chief town, which has a harbour frequented by 
merchants. Lon, 24.32 E. Lat. 40.59 N. 

THAT. pronoun. 
Saxen ; dat, Dutch.) The plural of that, when 
it is demonstrative, is these; as, that man is 
good, and these are mending. When it is 
relative, it has no plural; as, the men that 
helped me,. are men éhat my father favoured. 
1. Not this, but the other: take this, and give 
me that. 2, Which; relating to an:antecedent 
thing: the house that was fired. 3..Who; 


(thota, Gothic; ex, 
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relating to an antecedent person: the man that 
spoke. 4. It sometimes serves to save the re- 
petition of a word or words foregoing; he is 
grieved, and that deeply. 5. Opposed to this, 
As the other to one. 6. When this and that 
relate to foregoing words, ¢his is referred like 
hie or ceci to the latter, and that like alle or 
cela to the former. 7. Such as (Tillotson). 
8. That which; what (Shakspeare). 9, ‘The 
thing: that which I say ts this. 10, The 
thing which then was (Cowley). 11. By way 
of eminence (Cowley). 12. In Tuat. Be- 
cause (Hooker). 

Twat. conjunction. 1. Because: I am sorry 
that I cried. 2. Noting a consequence: he 
was so frighted that he fled. 3. Noting indi- 
cation: show that he can stand. 4. Noting a 
finalend: work that they may live. 
THATCH. s, (Sace, Sax. straw. Skinner.) 
Straw laid upon the top of a house to keep out 
the weather (Watis). 

To THATCH. v. a. (Saccian, Sax.) To cover 
as with straw (Dryden). 

THA/TCHER, s. (from thatch.) One 
whose trade is to cover houses with straw. 
(Swift). : else 

THAUMATURGUS, formed from Savpus 
wonderful thing, and spyoy, work, worker of mi- 
racles; an appellation which the Romanists 
give to several of their saints, eminent for the 
number and greatness of their miracles. St. 
Gregory, called Thaumaturgus, or Gregory of 
Neocesarea, was a disciple of Origen, about 
the year 223, and afterwards bishop of Cesarea 
in Pontus; and in that capacity he assisted at 
the first council of Antioch, and at that ef 
Ephesus, against Paulus Samosatenus. St. 
Leo of Catanea is also called Leo Thaumatur- 
gus. He lived in the eighth century ; and his 
body is still honoured at Rome in the church 
of St. Martin de Tours. St. Francis Paul, 
and St. Francis Xavier, are the great Thauma- 
turgi of these last ages. | | 

To THAW. v. n. (Sapan, Saxon; degen, 
Dutch.) 1. To grow liquid after congelation ; to 
melt (Boyle). 2. To remit the cold which 
had caused frost. : 

To Tuaw..v, a. To melt what was congeal- 
ed (Shakspeare). t ‘ 

Tuaw. s. (from the verb.) 4. Liquefaction 
of any thing congealed (Milton). 2. Warmth, | 
such as liquefies congelation (Shakspeare). 

THAXTED, a town in Essex, with a mar 
ket on Friday. It has a large and beautiful 
church, and is seated near the source of the 
Chelmer, 20 miles N. by W. of Chelmsford, 


‘and 44 N.N.E. of London. 


THE. article. (de, Dutch.) 1. The article 
noting a particular thing (Shakspeare). 2. 
Before a vowel e is commonly cut off in verse 
(Daniel). 3, Sometimes he is cut off (Cow- 
ley). 2 
| THEA. Tea-tree. In botany, a genus of 
the class polyandria, order monogynia. Calyx 
five or six-leaved; petals from six to nine; 
style trifid; capsule three-celled, with a single 
seed in each. ‘Two species. ye 


1. T. bohea. Bohea-tea. Flowers with 
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six petals: in one variety the leaves elliptic- 
oblong, wrinkled ; in another lanceolate, flat. 
A native of China and Japan. A shrub ever- 
green, branched ; the leaves alternate, obtusely 
serrate, emarginate; petioles short, gibbous 
underneath, flattish above ; flowers white, two 
or three together, axillary; calyx and petals 
roundish. eae 

The Chinese frequently substitute the leaves 
of the camellia sasanqua for the leaves of the 
tea-tree, but they may easily be detected by 
the flowers, and the leaves not being slightly 
notched at the end, and the petioles not being 
gibbous underneath. 

2. T. viridis. Green-tea. The flowers of 
this species have nine petals. It is a native of 
Japan. Thunberg differs from Linnéus, and 
makes this only a variety of the preceding spe- 
cies. The height to which these trees grow 
varies considerably, If left to themselves they 
would probably ascend thirty or forty feet, but 
they are usually cut down when they have 
risen six or seven feet, that they may make 
stronger shoots. 

This plant delights in valleys, and is fre- 
quent on the sloping sides of mountains and 
the banks of rivers, where it enjoys a southern 
exposure. It flourishes in theenorthern lati- 
tudes of Pekin as well as round Canton; but 
attains the greatest perfection in the mild tem- 
eh regions of Nankin. It is said only to 

e found between the 30th and 45th degrees of 
north latitude. In Japan it is planted round 
the borders of fields, without regard to the soil ; 
but as it is an important article of commerce 
with the Chinese, whole fields are covered with 
it, and it is by them cultivated with care. 
The abbe Rochen says, it grows equally well 
in a poor as in a rich soil; but that there are 
certain places where it is of a better quality. 
The tea which grows in rocky ground is supe- 
rior to that which grows in a light soil, and 
the worst kind is that which is produced in a 
elay soil. It is propagated by seeds ; from six 
to twelve are put into a hole about five inches 
deep, at certain distances from each other. 
The reason why so many seeds are sown in the 
same hole is said to be, that only a fifth part 
vegetate. Being thus sown, they grow with- 
out any other care. Some, however, manure 
the land, and remove the weeds; for the 
Chinese are as fond of gocd tea, and take as 
much pains to procure it of an excellent qua- 
lity, as the Europeans do to procure excellent 
wine. 

The leaves are not fit for being plucked till 
the shrub is of three years’ growth. In seven 
se it rises toa man’s height ; but as it then 

ears but few leaves, it is cut down to the 
stem, and this produces a new crop of fresh 
shoots the following summer, every one of 
which bears nearly as many leaves as a whole 
shrub. Sometimes the plants are not cut down 
till they are ten years old. We are informed 
by Kempfer, that there are three seasons in 
which the leaves are collected in the isles of 
Japan, from which the tea derives different 
degrees of perfection. 


sip it while it is warm. 


The first gathering commences at the end 
of February or the beginning of March. The 
jeaves are then small, tender, and unfolded, 
and not above three or four days old : these are 
called ficki tsiaa, or tea in powder, because it 
is pulverised; it is also called imperial tea, 
being generally reserved for the court and peo- 
ple of rank; and sometimes also it is named 
bloom tea. It is sold in China for 20d. or 2s. 

er pound. The labourers employed in collect~ 
ing it do not pull the leaves by handfuls, but 
pick them up one by one, and take every pre- 
caution that they may not break them. How- 
ever long and tedious the labour may appear, 
they gather from four to ten or fifteen pounds 
a day. The second crop is gathered about the 
end of March or beginning of April. At this 
season part of their leaves have attained their 
full growth, and the rest are not above half 
their size. This difference does not, however, 
prevent them from being all gathered indiscri- 
minately. ‘They are afterwards picked and 
assorted into different parcels, according to their 
age and size. «The youngest, which are care- 
fully separated from the rest, are often sold for 
leaves of the first crops, or for imperial teaa 
Tea gathered at this season is called too tsiaa, 
or Chinese tea, because the people of Japan 
infuse it, and drink it after the Chinese man- 
ner. 

The third crop is gathered in the end of 
May, or in the month of June. The-leaves 
are then very numerous and thick, and have 
acquired their full growth. ‘This kind of tea, 
which is called ben tsiaa, is the coarsest of all, 
and is reserved for the common people. Some 
of the Japanese collect their tea only at two 
seasons of the year, which correspond to the 
second and third already mentioned: others 
confine themselves to one general gathering of 
their crop, towards the month of June: how-~ 
ever, they always form afterwards different 
assortments of their leaves, 

An infusion of tea is the common drink of 
the Chinese; and indeed, when we consider 
one. circumstance in their situation, we must 
acknowledge that Providence has displayed 
much goodness in scattering this plant with so 
much profusion in the empire of China, The 
water is said to be unsvholesome and nauseous, 
and wonld therefore, perhaps, without some 
corrective, be unfit for the purposes of life, 
The Chinese pour boiling water over their tea, 
and Jeave it to infuse as we do in Europe; but 
they drink it without any mixture, and even 
without sugar. The people of Japan reduce 
theirs toa fine powder, which they dilute with 
warm water, until it has acquired the consist- 
ence of thin soup. Their manner of serving 
tea is as follows. ‘They place before the com- 
pany the tea equipage, and the box in which. 
this powder is contained ; they fill the cups 
with warm water, and take from the box as 
much powder as the point of a knife can con- 
tain, throw it into each of the cups, si stir 
it with a toothpick until the liquor begins to 
foam ; it isthen presented to the company, who. 
According to Du 
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Halde, this method is not peculiar to the Ja- 
panese; it is also used in some of the provinces 
of China. 

The first European writer who mentions tea 
is Giovanni Botero, an eminent Italian author, 
who published a treatise about the year 1590, 
of the causes of the magnificence and greatness 
of cities. He does not indeed mention its 
name, but describes it in such a manner that it 
is impossible to mistake it. ‘* The Chinese,” 
says he, ‘* have a herb out of which they press 
a delicate juice, which serves them for drink 
instead of wine; it also preserves their health, 
and frees them from all those evils which the 
immoderate use of wine produces among us.” 
‘Tea was introduced into Europe im the year 
1610 by the Dutch East India Company. It 
is generally said, that it was first imported from 
Holland into England, in 1666, by the lords 
Arlington and Ossory, who brought it into 
fashion among people of quality. But it was 
aused in coffee-houses before this period, as ap- 
pears from an act of parliament made in 1660, 
in which a duty of 8d. was laid on every gallon 
ef the infusion sold in these places. In 1666 
it was sold in London for 60s. per pound, 
though it did not cost more than 2s. 6d. or 
3s. 6d. at Batavia. It continued at this price 
till 1707, In 1745 green tea began to be used ; 
and as great quantities were then imported, the 
price was lessened, and the practice of drink- 
ing tea descended to the lower ranks. In 1720 
the French began to send it to us by a clan- 
destine commerce, Since that period the demand 
has been increasing yearly, and it has become 
almost a necessary of life in several parts of 
Europe, and among the lowest as well as the 
highest ranks. : . 

The following table will give an idea of the 
great quantity of tea imported annually into 


Great Britain and Ireland since 1717. 

From 1717 to 1726 = ~ 700,000 lbs. 
1732 to 1742 - 1,200,000 
1755 near - 4,000,000 
1766 - rs 6,000,000 
1785 about =- 12,000,000 


1794 from 16 to 20,000,000 


Besides these immense quantities imported 
into Britain and Ireland, much has been 
brought to Europe by other nations. In 1766 
the whole tea imported into Europe from China 
amounted to 17 millions of pounds ; in 1785 
it was computed to be about 19 millions of 
pounds, In this country teas are generally 
divided into three kinds of green, and five of 
bohea’: the former are, 1. Imperial or bloom tea, 
with a large loose leaf, light green colour, and 
a faint delicate smell. 2. Hyson, so calied 
from the name of the merchant who first im- 
ported it; the leaves of which are closely curled 
and small, of a green colour, verging to a blue. 
3. Singlo tea, from the name of the place where 
itis cultivated. The boheas are, 1. Souchong, 
which imparts a yellow green colour by infu- 
sion. 2. Gamho, so called from the place 
where it is made; a fragrant tea, with a violet 
smell; its infusion pale. 3, Congo, which 
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has a larger leaf than the preceding, and its 
infusion somewhat deeper, resembling com- 
mon bohea in the colour of the leaf. 4.-Pekoe 
tea; this is known by the appearance of small 
white flowers mixed with it. 5. Common 
bohea, whose leaves are of one colour. There 
are other varieties, particularly a kind of green 
tea, done up in roundish balls, called gunpows. 
der-tea. 

THEAKI, an island in the Mediterranean 
sea, 24 miles long and seven broad, separated 
from the N.E. part of that of Cefalonia by a 
narrow channel. It is the ancient Ithaca, ce- 
lebrated as the birthplace and kingdom of 
Ulysses. It forms part of the republic of Seven 
Islands, and the chief town is Valthi, which 
has a spacious harbour. Lon. 20. 40E. Lat. 
88. 25.N. . 

THEANDRIC, S:avdpinoc, dei-virile; a term 
signifying divine and human, formed from 
@x¢, God, and avy, man. 

St. Dionysius, bishop of Athens, first used 
the word theandric, to express a double opera- 
tion, or two operations united in Jesus Christ ; 
the one divine, the other human. The Mo- 
nophysites afterwards abused it, to signify the 


one only operation which tyey admitted in 


Jesus Christ; in whom they believed there 
was amixture of the divine and human nature, 
whence resulted.a third nature, which was a 
compound of the one and the other, whose ope- 
rations followed the essence and qualities of the 
mixture, and were neither divine nor human, 
both at once, or, in one word, theandric. 

Oeaydpenn EVEDYEDCHs theandric, or del-virile ope- 
ration, in the sense of Dionysius, and Dama~ 
scenus, is thus exemplified .by.Athanasius. 
When Christ healed the person who was born 
blind, the spittle he voided was human, but 
the opening of the eyes was done by his divine 
power. And thus, in raising Lazarus, he 
called as man, but awaked him from the dead 
as God, 

The term theandric, and the dogma of the- 
andric operations, were examined with great 
care and attention, at the council of Lateran, 
held in 649, where pope Martin solidly refuted 
the notion of theandric operations, and shewed 
that the sense wherein St. Dionysius first used 
the word was catholic, and quite remote from 
that of the Monophysites and Monothelites. 

THEANTHROPOS. (@zavOporac, formed 
from @20¢, God, and a$gwmog, man, denominated 
God-man.) A term sometimes used in the 
schools, to signify Jesus Christ, who is God- 
man; or represented by many scholastic theo- 


_logical writers, as comprehending two natures 


in one person. 

THE’ATRAL, a. (theatral, Fr. theatralis, 
Latin.) Belonging to a theatre. , 

THEATRE, a place in which shows or 
dramatic representations are exhibited. 

For the origin of the dramatic art we always 
turn our eyes to Greece, the nursery of the arts 
and sciences. It may indeed have been known: 
among more ancient nations, but no records 
remain sufficient to support this opinion. The 
different states of Greece asserted their claim to 
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the honour of having given it birth, but the 
account of the Athenians is most generally 
received. It derived its origin from the hymns 
which were sung in the festivals of Bacchus in 
honour of that deity. While these resounded 
jn the ears of the multitude, choruses of 
Bacchants and Fauns, ranged round certain 
obscene images which they carried in trium- 
phal procession, chanted lascivious songs, and 
sometimes sacrificed individuals to public ridi- 
cule. 

This was the practice in the cities; but a 
still greater licentiousness reigned in the wor- 
ship paid to the same divinity by the inhabit- 
ants of the country, and especially at. the 
season when they gathered the fruits of his 
beneficence. Vintagers, besmeared with wine- 
lees, and intoxicated with joy and the juice of 
the grape, rode forth in their carts, and attacked 
each other on the road with gross sarcasms, 
revenging themselves on their neighbours with 
ridicule, and on the rich by publishing their 
injustice. 

Among the poets who flourished at that 
time, some celebrated the great actions and 
adventures of gods and heroes, and others 
attacked with asperity the vices and absurdities 
of individuals. The former took Homer for 
their model, and supported themselves by his 
example, of which they made an improper use. 
Homer, the most tragic of poets, the model 
of all who have succeeded him, had in the 
Iliad and the Odyssey brought to perfection the 
heroic poem,.and in his Margites had employed 
pleasantry. But as the charm of his works 
depends in a gteat measure on the passions and 
motion with which he knew to animate them, 
the poets who came after him endeavoured to 
introduce into theirs an action which might 
excite emotion or mirth in the spectators : 
some even attempted to produce both, and 
ventured certain rude essays, which have since 
been styled indifferently either tragedies or 
comedies, because they unite the characters of 
these two dramas. The authors of these 
sketches have been distinguished by ne dis- 
covery ; they only form in the history of the 
art a succession of names which it would be 
useless to recal to light. 

The necessity and power of theatrical inte- 
rest was already known. The hymns in honour 
of Bacchus, while they described his rapid pro- 
gtess and splendid conquests, became imitative ; 
and in the contests of the Pythian games, the 
players on the flute who entered into competi- 
tion, were enjoined, by an express law, to 
represent successively the circumstances that 
had preceded, accompanied, and. followed the 
victory of Apollo over Python. ) 

Some years after this regulation, Susarion 
and Thespis, both born in a small borough of 
Attica, named Icaria, appeared each at the head 
of a company of actors, the one on a kind of 
stage, the other in a cart. The former attack- 
ed the vices and absurdities of his time; and 
the latter treated more noble subjects, which he 
took from history. 7 VEY 


The comedies of Susarion were in the same 
taste with those indecent and: satirical farces 
which were afterwards performed in some of 
the cities of Greece. ‘hey were long the 
favourite entertainment of the country people. 
Athens did not adopt this species of exhibition 
until after it was brought to perfection in 
Sicily. | 

Thespis had more than once seen in thre 
festivals, in which as yet hymns only were 
sung, one of the singers, mounted on a table, 
form a kind of dialogue with the chorus. From 
this hint he conceived the idea of introducing 
into the tragedies an actor who, by simple re- 
citals introduced at intervals, should give relief 
to the chorus, divide the action, and render it 
more interesting. This happy innovation, to- 
gether with some other liberties in which he 


had allowed himself, gave alarm to the legisla- 


tor of Athens, who was more able than any 
other person to discern the value or danger of 
the novelty. Solon condemned a species of 
composition in which the ancient traditions 
were disguised by fictions, ‘* If we applaud 
falsehood in our public exhibitions (said he to 
Thespis), we shall soon find that it will in- 
sinuate itself into our most sacred engage- 
ments.” 

The excessive approbation and delight with 
which both the city and country received the 
pieces of Thespis and Susarion, at once jus- 
tified and rendered useless the suspicious fore- 
sight of Solon, The poets, who till then had 
only exercised their genius in dithyrambics and 
licentious satire, struck with the elegant forms 
which this species of composition began to 
assume, dedicated their talents to tragedy and 
comedy. Soon after a greater variety was intro- 
duced in the subjects of the former of these 
poems. Those who judge of their pleasures 
only from habit, exclaimed, that these subjects 
were foreign to the worship of Bacchus; but 
the greater number thronged with still more 
eagerness after the new pieces. 

Phrynichus, the disciple of Thespis, made 
choice of that kind of verse which is most suit- 
able to the drama, was the author of some 
other changes, and left-tragedy in its infancy. 

ZEschylus received it from his hands en- 
veloped in a rude vestment, its visage covered 
with false colours, or a mask inexpressive of 
character, without either grace or dignity in its 
motions, inspiring the desire of an interest 
which it with difficulty excited, still attached 
to the buffooneries which had amused its infant 
years, and expressing its conceptions sometimes 
with elegance and dignity, but frequently in a 
feeble and low style, polluted with gross ob- 
scenities. 

In his first tragedies he introduced a second 
actor; and afterward, copying the example of 
Sophocles, who had just entered on his theatri- 
cal career, he admitted a third, and sometimes 
evena fourth. By this multiplicity of person- 
ages, one of his actors became the hero of the, 
piece, and attracted to himself the principal 
interest; and as the chorus now held only a 
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subaltern station, fischylus took care to 
shorten its part, and perhaps even carried this 
precaution too far. . 


He is censured for having admitted mute. 


characters into his drama. Achilles, after the 
death of his friend, and Niobe, after the de- 
struction of her children, appear on the stage 
and remain during several scenes motionless, 
with their heads covered with a veil, and with- 
out uttering a word; but if their eyes had over- 
flown with tears, and’ they had poured forth 
the bitterest lamentations, could they have pro- 
duced an effect so terrible as this veil, this 
silence, and this abandonment to grief? 

It was not sufficient that the noble and 
elevated style of tragedy should leave in the 
minds of the auditors a strong impression of 
grandeur ; to captivate the multitude, it was 
requisite that every part of the spectacle should 
concur to produce the same effect. It was 
then the general opinion that nature, by be~ 
stowing on the ancient heroes a more lofty 
stature, had impressed on their persons a 
majesty which procured them as much respect 
from the people as the ensigns of dignity by 
which they were attended. AE schylus there- 
- fore raised his actors on high stilts or buskins. 
He covered their features, which were fre- 
quently disagreeable, with a mask that con- 
cealed their irregularity. He clothed them in 
flowing and magnificent robes, the form of 
which was so decent, that the priests of Ceres 
have not blushéd to adopt it. The inferior 
actors were also provided with masks and 
dresses suited to their parts., 

Instead of those wretched scaffolds which 
were formerly erected in haste, he obtained a 
theatre furnished with machines, and embel- 
lished with decorations. Here the sound of 
the trumpet was reverberated, incense was 
seen to burn on the altars, the shades of the 
dead to arise from the tomb, and the furies ta 
rush from the gulphs of Tartarus, In one of 
his pieces these infernal divinities appeared, for 
the first time, with masks of a horrid paleness, 
torches in their hands, serpents intertwined in 
their hairs, and followed by a numerous retinue 
of dreadful spectres. It is said, that at the 
sight of them, and the sound of their terrific 
howlings, terror seized on the whole assembly, 
women miscarried, and children expired with 
fear; and that the magistrates, to prevetit simi- 
Jar accidents in future, commanded that the 
chorus sbould consist only of fifteen actors 
instead of fifty. 

The effect of so many new objects could not 
but astonish the spectators ; nor were they less 
surprised and delighted at the intelligence dis- 
played in the performance of the actors, whom 
{fischylus almost always exercised himself. 
He regulated their steps, and taught them to 
give additional force to the action by new and 
expressive gestures. 

he progress of the art was extremely rapid. 
fischylus was born 525 years before Christ, 
il years after Thespis hed acted his Alcestis. 
He had for competitors Cheerilus Pratenas, 


and Phrynichus, whose glory he eclipsed, and 
Sophocles, who rivalled his own. Sophocles 
was born about the year 497 B.C. about 14 
years before Euripides. These carried tragedy 
to the highest perfection to which it attained 
among the Greeks. AKschylus painted men 
greater than they can be, Sophocles as they 
ought to be, and Euripides as they are. 

I iteacecbapivants the 50th Olympiad (about 
580 B. C.), and adapted to the rude manners 
of the rustics, comedy ventured not to approach 
the capital; and if by chance some companies 
of actors, who were unconnected with any 
others, found their way into the city, and per- 
formed their indecent farces, they were less 
authorised than tolerated by the government. 
It was not till after a long infancy that this 
species of drama began suddenly to make a 
rapid improvement in Sicily. Instead of a 
succession of scenes without connexion or 
tendency, the philosopher Epicharmus intro- 
duced an action, ail the parts of which had a 
dependence on each other; and conducted his 
subject, without wandering from if, through a 
just extent to a determinate end. His pieces, 
subjected to the same laws as tragedy, were 
known in Greece, where they were considered 
as models; and comedy soon shared with her 
rival the suffrages of the public, and the ho- 
mage due to genius, The Athenians, especially, 
received her with the same transports as the 
would have testified at the news of a victory : 
many of their poets exercised their genius in 
this novel species of composition ; and their 
names adorn the numerous lists of writers who 
have been distinguished in comedy from the 
time of Epicharmus, Such were, among the 
more ancient, Magnes, Cratinus, Crates, Phe- 
recrates, Eupolis, and Aristophanes. ‘hey al} 
flourished in the age of Pericles. _ 

If we peruse the comic pieces which have 
come down to us, we shall be convinced that 
the sole object of the authors was to please the 
multitude. The gods and heroes were traves- 
tied, gross and obscene language was often 
employed, and virulent invectives were often 
thrown out against individuals of the first rank 
for genius and virtue. Towards the end of the 
Peloponnesian war the licentiousness of comedy 
was restrained. The chorus was laid aside, 
because the rich citizens were alarmed, and 
would no longer contribute money to support it, 
nor provide masks with portraits for exposing 
individuals. 

The poets being thus restrained from men 
tioning names of living persons on the stage, 
invented false names. ‘They still exposed real 
and known characters ; and thus gave a more 
exquisite gratifieation to the spectators, who 
were highly amused with finding out the per- 
sons intended. The consequence of the law 
was only to make that done with delicacy, 
which was formerly done in the most indecent 
and scurrilous manner. Aristophanes, in some 
of his latest pieces, has given us some good 
examples of this kind of comedy, which is 
sometimes called the middle comedy. 
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Comedy was still liable to abuse, and there- 
fore required farther reformation. As the use 
of real names had formerly been prohibited, 


real subjects were also forbidden; and comedy 


from that time was no longer a fury armed with 
torches, or a firebrand scattering mischief, but 
a pleasing and instructive companion, This is 
called the new comedy. The most eminent 
among the Greeks in this improved species was 
Menander. His writings are now lost; but 
we may form a good estimate of their merit 
from the comedies of Terence, which are said 
to have been borrowed from Menander, and to 
have nearly resembled the original, though 
inferior in that vis comica by which the ele- 
gant Grecian was distinguished. The comedy 
of Menander is that which has been cultivated 
in modern times. : 

To give some idea of a Grecian theatre, we 
shall describe very shorily the theatre of Bac- 
chus in Athens, which was built by the famous 
architect Philos in the time of Pericles. The 
part intended for the spectators was of a semi- 
circular form, at the diameter of which was 
erected the stage. The orchestra occupied the 
space where the pit in modern theatres is 
situated, where the music, the chorus, and the 
mimi were placed. It was four feet elevated 
above the ground. The spectators were ar- 
ranged in three galleries round all the sides of 
the orchestra, except that next the stage, each 
allery containing eight rows of seats. At the 
Fae end of the orchestra, where the stage is 
erected in modern theatres, stood the thymele 
or logion, but projecting-a ‘little towards the 
audience, It was a little higher than the 
orchestra, and did not extend the whole breadth 
of it. In some theatres it was only six feet 
square. Here the principal part of the chorus 
made their recitations, and in comical inter- 
Judes the mimi performed. Behind the thy- 
mele appeared the stage or proscenion, con- 
siderably elevated. No part of this theatre 
was covered except the stage, and a high 
gallery called circys, set apart for the women. 
The Athenians, being exposed to the weather, 
came usually with great cloaks, to secure them 
from the rain or the cold; and for defence 
against the sun, they had the sciadion, akind 
of parasol, which the Romans used also in 
their theatres by the name of umlelle; but 
when a sudden storm arose, the play was in- 
ferrupted, and the spectators dispersed. 

A-sort of tent work over the entire area of 
the edifice might have. been contrived as a 
shelter from the rain and a shade from the sun. 
Such a covering would have obviated the in- 
conveniences of roofed theatres, which obstruct 
the free communication of the air, and of 
unroofed theatres, which do not keep out the 
weather. At Athens’the plays were always 
represented in the daytime, which made the 
unroofed theatres less inconvenient. 

Plays/were represented only during the three 
festivals solemnized in honour of Bacchus. 
The first of these was celebrated ‘at the Pirzeus 
where some of Euripides’s pieces were first per- 
formed: The second, which lasted only one 


day, was kept at the end of January or begin- 
ning of February. The third, called the greater 
dionysia, was celebrated a month after. It 
continued several days, and attracted a great 
multitude of spectators. In the festivals which 
lasted only one day, five or six dramatic pieces, 
either tragedies or, comedies, were performed. 
But in the greater dionysia, which continued 
longer, twelve or fifteen, and sometimes more, 
were acted. The performance began early in 
the morning, and sometimes lasted the whole 
day. 

The chorus, according as the subject de. 
manded, was composed of men and women, 
old men or youths, citizens or slaves, priests, 
soldiers, &c. to the number of fifteen in 
tragedy, and twenty-four in comedy. The 
chorus came upon the stage preceded by a flute- 
player, who regulated their steps ; sometimes 
one after the other, but in tragedy more fre- 
quently three in front and five in depth, or five 
in front and three in depth. 

The same persons performed both in tragedy 
and comedy ; but, as among ourselves, it was 
rare to meet with any who excelled in both. 
The pay of those who had acquired great repu- 
tation was considerable. Polus gained a talent 
in two days (equal to 225/. sterling). Players 
of eminence were solicited by different actors 
of Greece to attend their festivals. If, after 
making an engagement, they failed, they were 
obliged to pay a certain sum of money; and if 
they were absent during the festivals of their 
own republic, they were condemned to a heavy 
fine. 

The actors had habits and symbols suited to 
their parts. Kings wore a diadem, leaned on 
a sceptre which supported an eagle on its top, 
and were dressed in long robes of purple or 
other splendid colours, ornamented with gold. 
Heroes, besides having their stature frequently 
increased to six feet English, and their bulk in 
proportion, were frequently covered with the 
skin of alion or a tiger, and armed with swords, 
quivers, and clubs. All who suffered mis~ 
fortunes wore a black, brown, or dirty white 
garment, which frequently hung in tatters. 
‘There were various kinds of masks for tragedy, 
comedy, and satire, These certainly took away 
the pleasure arising from the expression of the 
countenance; but at any rate, little pleasure 
could be derived from this circumstance in a 
Grecian theatre, from its immense size, and 
the great distance of the audience from. the 
stage, : 

Dramatic entertainments were introduced at 
Rome in the year of the city 391. They were 
called ludz scenict, because they were first acted 
in a shade formed by the branches and leaves 
of trees. Theyswere borrowed immediately 
from Etruria, whence also they received their 
first players. These Etrurians at first only 
danced to a flute, without either singing or 
acting. ‘The Roman youth soon imitated them 
at their soleinn festivals, adding raillery in rude 
verses, and gestures adapted to the subject. 
These verses were called fescennini, from 
Fescennia, a city of Etruria. Livius Andro- 
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nicus was the first poet who wrote a regular 
play in Latin. This happened in the year of 
Rome 5132 or 514, about 160 years after the 
death of Sophocles and Euripides, and fifty- 
two after that of Menander. ‘The Grecian 
mode} was after wards introduced and cultivated 
much by succeeding dramatic writers. This 
was the model of Menander, for the old and 
middle comedy was unknown at Rome. As 
the Romans were only imitators of the Greeks 
in the dramatic art, as well as in most of the 
arts and sciences, nothing more is necessary to 
be said in addition to the account which we 
have already given of the Grecian stage. 

The origin of the English stage is hid in 
obscurity. It was not, however, copied from 
the Grecian or Roman; for it was evidently 
different in form as well asin matter, and may 
with more propriety be deduced from a Gothic 
original. It appears that there were theatrical 
. entertainments in England almost as early as 
the conquest; for we are told by William 
Stephanides or Fitz-Stephen, a monk, who in 
the reign of Henry II. wrote his Descriptio 
Nobilissime Civitatis Londoaiz, that London, 
instead of the common interludes of the 
theatre, had plays of a more holy kind ; re- 
presentations of the miracles of confessors, and 
the sufferings of martyrs. At this time there 
were also certain sets of idle people, who 
travelled the countries, and were called mum- 
mers; a kind of vagrant comedians, whose 
excellence consisted altogether in mimickry 
and humour. 

It is probable that, soon after this time, the 
dramatic representations called mysteries were 
exhibited. These mysteries were taken from 
scripture history: some represented the crea- 
tion of the world, with the fall of Adam and 
Eve; some the story of Joseph ; and others 
even the incarnation and sufferings of the Son 
of God. These pieces were exhibited in a 
manner so ridiculous as to favour libertinism 


and infidelity, as appears by a petition of the. 


chaunters of St. Paul’s cathedral to Richard II. 
in 1378, praying that ‘* some unexpert people 
might be prohibited from representing the 
history of the Old Testament to the prejudice 
of the said clergy, who had been at great ex- 
pence to represent it publicly at Christmas.” 

In the year 1390, the parish clerks of Lon- 
don are said to have played interludes.at Skin- 
ner’s-well on three successive days in July; 
and in 1409, to have acted for eight days suc- 
cessively a play concerning the creation of 
the world, at the same place, which thence ac- 
quired the name of Clerkenwell. 

These mysteries were succeeded by morali- 
ties, in which there were some rude traces of a 
fable and a moral; and some also of poetry, 
the virtues, vices, and other affections of the 
mind, being frequently personified, : 

After these moralities came what were called 
interludes, which made some approaches to 
wit and humour, Many of these pieces were 
written by John Heywood, jester to Henry 
Vill. PG Pa 

In the time of Henry VIII. one or two 


pieces had been published under the classical 
names of comedy and tragedy, but they ap- 
pear not to have been intended for popular 
use. . It was not till the religions ferments 


- had subsided that the public had leisure to 


attend to dramatic poetry. In the reign of 
Elizabeth, tragedies and comedies began. to 
appear in form, and could the poets have perse- 
vered, the first models were good. Gorboduce, 
a regular tragedy, was acted in 15613; and 
Gascoigne, in 1566, exhibited Jocasta, a trans- 
lation from Euripides, as also The Supposes, a 
regular comedy, from Artosto, near thirty years 
before any of Shakspeare’s were printed. ; 

The people, however, still retained a relish 
for their old mysteries and moralities, and the 
popular dramatic poets seem to have made 
them their models. ‘The graver sort of morali- 
ties appear to have given birth to our modern 
tragedy ; as our comedy evidently took its’ rise 
from the lighter interludes of that kind. And — 
as most of these pieces contain an absurd mix- 
ture of religion and buffoonery, an eminent 
critic has well deduced from thence the origin 
of our unnatural tragi-comedies. Even after 
the people had been accustomed to tragedies 
and comedies, moralities still kept their ground. 
One of them, intitled The New Custom, was 
printed so. late as 1573. At length they 
assumed the name of masques, and, with some 
classieal improvements, became in the two 
following reigns the favourite entertainments 
of the court. ; 

As for the old mysteries, which ceased to be 
acted after the reformation, they seem to have 
given rise to a third species of stage exhibition ; 
which, though now confounded with tragedy _ 
or comedy, were by our first dramatic writers 
considered as quite distinct from them both: 
these were historical plays, or histories; a 
species of dramatic writing which resembled 
the old mysteries in representing a series of 
historical events simply in the order of time in 
which they happened, without any regard to 
the three great unities. These pieces seem to 
differ from tragedy just as much as historical 
poems do from epic: as the Pharsalia does 
from the Aineid. . What might contribute to 
make dramatic poetry take this turn was, that 
soon after the mysteries ceased to be exhibited, 
there was published a large collection of poeti- 
cal narratives, called the Mirror for Magistrates, 


wherein a great number of the most eminent 


characters in English history are drawn relating 
their own misfortunes. This book was popu- 
lar, and of a dramatic cast ; and therefore, as 
an elegant writer has well observed, might 
have its influence in producing historic plays. 
These narratives probably furnished the sub- 
jects, and the ancient mysteries suggested the 
lan. 

That our old writers considered historical 
plays as somewhat distinct from tragedy and 
comedy, appears from numberless passages of 
their works. ‘* Of late days (says Stow in his 
Survey of London), instead of those stage plays 
have been used comedies, tragedies, interludes, 
and histories, both true and fained.” Beau 
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mont and Fletcher, in the prologue to the 
Captain, say, 3 


“This is nor comedy, nor tragedy, 
*€ Nor history.” —— 


Polonius, in Hamlet, commends the actors 
as the best in the world, either for tragedie, 
comedie, historie, pastorall, &c. And Shak- 
speare’s friends, Heminge and, Condell, in the 
first folio edition of his plays, in 1623, have 
not only intitled their book Mr. William 
Shakspeare’s Comedies, Histories, and Trage- 
dies, but, in their table of contents, have ar- 
ranged them under those three several heads ; 

lacing in the class of histories, King John, 

Richard Il. Henry [V. 2 parts, Henry V. 
Henry VI. 3 parts, Richard LI. and Henry 
Vill. 

This distinction deserves the attention of the 
critics: for if it be the first canon of sound 
criticism to examine any work by those rules 
the author prescribed for his first observance ; 
then we ought to try Shakspeare’s histories by 
the general laws of tragedy and comedy. 
Whether the rule itself be vicious or not, is 
another inquiry; but certainly we ought to 
examine a work only by those principles ac- 
cording to which it was composed. This 
would save much impertinent criticism. 

Not fewer than nineteen playhouses had 
been opened before the year 1633, when 
Prynne published his Histriomastix. From 
this writer we learn that tobacco, wine, and 
beer, were in those days the usual accommoda- 
tions in the theatre, as till lately at Sadler’s 
Wells. With regard to the prices of admission, 
the playhouse called the Hope had five differ- 
ent priced seats, from sixpence to half-a-crown. 
Some houses had penny benches. The two- 
penny gallery is mentioned in the prologue to 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s Woman Hater; and 
seats of threepence and a groat.in the passage 
of Prynne last referred to. But the general 
price of what is now ealled the pit seems to 
have been a shilling. The time of exhibition 
was early in the afternoon, their plays being 
generally.acted by daylight. All female parts 
were performed by men, no actress being ever 
seen on the public stage before the civil wars. 
And as for the playhouse furniture and orna- 
ments, they had no other scenes nor decora- 
tions of the stage, but only old tapestry, and 
the stage strewed with rushes, with habits 
accordingly ; as we are assured in a short Dis- 
course on the English Stage, subjoined to 
Flecknoe’s Love’s Kingdom, 1674, 12mo. See 
also the articles Comepy, Drama, Piay- 
HOUSE, TRAGEDY, &c. 

THEA!TRIC. THea/trRIicat. a. (theatrum, 
Latin.) Scenic; suiting a theatre; pertain- 
ing to a theatre (Pope). 

THEA’TRICALLY, ad. (from theatrical.) 
In a manner suiting the stage (Swift). 

THEBAIS, a country in the southern parts 
of Egypt, of which Thebes was the capital. 
There haye been some poems which have 
borne the name of Thebais, but of these the 
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only one extant is the Thebais of Statius. It 
gives an account of the war of the Thebans 
against. the Argives. The poet was twelve 
years in composing it. ' 

THEBES, Tues (arwm), a celebrated 
city, the capital of Boeotia, situate on the 
banks of the river Ismenus. Cadmus is sup- 
posed to have first began to found it by build- 
ing the citadel Cadmea. . It was afterwards 
finished by Amphion and Zethus, but accord- 
ing to Varro, it owed its origin to Oxyges. 
Its govertiment was monarchical, and many 
of the sovereigns are celebrated for their mis- 
fortunes, such as Laius, Cidipus, Polynices, 
Eteocles, &e. ‘The war which Thebes sup 
ported against the Argives is famous, as well 
as that of the pigoni. The Thebans were 
looked upon as an indolent and sluggish na- 
tion, and the words Theban pig became pro- 
verbial to express a man remarkable for stue 
pidity and inattention. This, however, was 
not literally true: under Epaminondas, the 
Thebans, though before dependent, became 
masters of Gireece, and every thing was done 
according to their will and pleasure. Wher 
Alexander invaded Greece, he ordered Thebes 
to be totally demolished, except the house 
where the poet Pindar had been born and 
educated. ‘T'laebes was afterwards repaired by 
Cassander, the son of Antipater. ‘The mo- 
narchical government. was abolished there at 
the death of X,anthus, about 1190 years before 
Christ, and ‘Ihebes became a republic. It 
received its name from Thebe the daughter of 
Asopus, to w.hom the founder Amphion was 
nearly related.-+2. An ancient and celebrated 
city of Thebais in Egypt, called also Heca- 
tompylos, on account of its hundred gates, and 
Diospolis, as being sacred to Jupiter. In the 
time of its splendour, it extended above 23 
miles, and upon any emergency could send into 
the field, by each of its hundred gates, 20,000 
fighting men, aiad 200 chariots. Thebes was 
ruined by Camloyses, king of Persia. Three 
villages, named Carnack, Luxor, and Gour- 
non, are seated |among its ruins, which are 
hence cailed thc? antiquities of Carnack and 
Luxor. [ | 

THECA, in Ipotany. See ARIL. 

THECA VERT'EBRALIS. (Ginn, from reOnut, 
to place.) The vertebral canal. 

THEE. The oblique singular of thou. . 

THEFT. s. \(from thief) 1. The act, of 
stealing (Cowell), 2. The thing stolen (Ezxo- 
dus). Di 
THEIR. pro. (Seopa, of them, Saxon.) 1. 
Of them: the }»ronoun,possessive, from they 
(Dryden). 2. iheirs is used when any thing 
comes between t he possessive and substantive 
(Roscommon). | 

THELEOBOIL.US, in botany, a genus of 
the class cryptogaunia, order fungi. Fungus 
sessile, gelatinous, solid, ejecting a mem- 
branous mass contai ming the seeds. One species 
only, theleobolus :stercoreus, a native of our 
own country. | : 


THELYGONUSM. Dog's cabbage. In 
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botany, a genus of the class moncecia, order 
polyandria. _ Male: filaments twelve or more. 
Panis pistil one; capsule coriaceous, one- 
celled, one-seeded. One species, thelygonum 
cynocrambe, a native of Tartary and the East 
Indies, with trailing, flexuous stem; leaves 
ovate, rather obtuse, rough on the edge; male 
flowers two together, axillary, on short pe- 
duncles: female flowers solitary, sessile. 
THEM. The oblique of they. mien 
THEME. s. (theme, French, from Sze.) 
1. A subject on which one speaks or writes 
(Roscommon). 2. A short dissertation written 
by boys on any topic (Milton). 3. The original 
word whence others are derived (Wadis). 
THEMIS, a daughter of Coelus and Terra, 
who married Jupiter against her own inclina- 
tions. She became mother of Dice, Irene, 
Eunomia, the Parca, &c. and was the first to 
whom the inhabitants of the earth raised 
temples. Her oracle was famous in Attica in 
the age of Deucalion, who consulted it with 
great solemnity, and was instructed how to 
repair the Joss of mankind. She was generally 
attended by the seasons. Among the moderns 
she is represented as holding a sword in one 
hand, and a pair of scales in the otlter, 
THEMISON, a famous physician of Lao- 
dicea, disciple to Asclepiades. .He was founder 
of a sect called methodists, becanse he wished 
to introduce methods to facilitate the learning 
and the practice of physic. He flourished in 
the Augustan age, Plin.—2. One of the gene- 
rals of Antiochus the Great. | He was born at 
Cyprus. 
THEMISTIUS, a celebrated philosopher 
of Paphlagonia in the age of Constantius, 
greatly esteemed by the Roman emperors, and 
called the fine speaker, from his eloquent and 
commanding delivery. He was made a Roman 
senator, and always distinguished for his libe- 
rality and munificence. His school was greatly 
frequented. He wrote, when young, some 
commentaries on Aristotle, fragments of which 
are still extant, and 33 of his orations. In his 
addresses to the emperors, he strongly recom- 
mends humanity, wisdom, and clemency. 
THEMISTOCLES, a celebrated general, 
born at, Athens: the son of Neocles and 
Euterpe, a native of Halicarnassus. The be- 
ginning of his youth was marked by vices so 
flagrant, that his father disinherited him, But 
the protection which he was,denied at home 
he sought in courting the favours of the popu- 
Jace, and in having a share in the administra- 
tion of public affairs. When Xerxes invaded 
Greece, Themistocles was at the head of the 
Athenian republic, and in this capacity the 
fleet was intrusted to his care. His naval 
operations and the combined fleet of the Pelo- 
ponnesians were directed to destroy the arma- 
ment of Xerxes, and to ruin his maritime 
power. ' The obstinate wisls of the generals to 
command the Grecian fleet might have proved 
fatal. to the interest of the allies, had not 
Themistocles freely relinquished: his preten- 
sions, and nominated his rival Eurybiades 
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master of the expedition. The Persian fleet 
was distressed at Artemisium, by a violent 
storm, and the feeble attack of the Greeks ; 
but it was owing to Themistocles that a de- 
cisive battle had ever been fought, for the 
Greeks, actuated by different views, were 
unwilling to make head by sea against the 
enemy; but ‘Chemistocles sent intelligence of 
their intentions to the Persian monarch. 
Xerxes, by immediately blocking them with 
his fleet in the bay of Salamis, prevented their 
escape, and obliged them to fight for their — 
safety, as well as for the honour of their 
country. This battle, which was fought near 
the island of Salamis, B. C. 480, was decisive ; 
the Greeks obtained the victory. Further to 
ensure the peace of his country, ‘Themistocles 
informed the Asiatic monarch, that the Greeks 
had conspired to cut down the bridge which he 
had built across the Hellespont, and to prevent 
his retreat into Asia. Xerxes hastened away 
from Greece, left his forces without a general, 
and his fleets an easy conquest to the victorious 
Greeks. Themistocles was received with the 
most distinguishing honours, and by his pru- 
dent administration Athens was soon fortified 
with strong walls, her Pireus was rebuilt, and 
her harbours were filled with a numerous and 
powerful navy, which rendered her the mistress 
of Greece. Yet in the midst of that glory, 
the conqueror of Xerxes incurred the displea- 
sure of his countrymen. He was banished 
from the city, and obliged to throw himself 
into the arms of a monarch whose fleets he 
had defeated, and whose father he ruined. 
Artaxerxes received the illustrious Athenian 
with kindness; made him one of his greatest 
favourites, and bestowed three rich cities upon 
him, to provide him with bread, wine, and 
meat, But Themistocles still remembered that 
Athens gave him birth, and according to some 
writers, the wish of not injuring his country, 
and therefore his inability of carrying on war 
against Greece, at the request of Artaxerxes, 
obliged him to destroy himself by drinking 
bull’s blood. The manner of his death, how-~ 
ever, is uncertain. His bones were conveyed 
to Attica, and honoured with a magnificent 
tomb by the Athenians, who began to repent 
too late of their cruelty to the saviour of his 
country. Themistocles died in the 65th. year 
of his age, about 449 years before the Christian 


era. 

THEMSE'LVES. s. (See Tuey and Serr.) 
1. These very persons (Hooker). 2. The 
oblique case of they and selves. 

THEN. ad. (than, Gothic; San, Saxon ; 
dan, Dutch.) 1. At that time (Clarendon). 
2. Afterward; immediately afterward ; soon, 
afterward (Bacon). 3. In that case; in conse- 
quence (Dryden). 4.'Therefore; for this rea- 
son (Milton). 5. At another time; as, now. 
and then, at one time and another (L'Esér.). 
6. That time (Milton). . 

THENAR. (sa, the palm of the hand or 
sole of the feet.) See FLEXOR BREVIS POLs 
LICI$ MANUS. 
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THENCE. ad. 1. From that place (Mil- 
fon). 2. From that time Clsazah). 3, For 
that reason (Malton). 

THE/NCEFORTH. ad. (thence and forth.) 
From that time (Miléon). 

THENCEFO/RWARD. ad. (thence and 
forward.) On from that time (Ketilewell). 

THENGEN, a town of Suabia, capital of 
a princely county of the same name, in the 
Jandgravate of Nellenburg. It is situate on the 
Hegau, eight miles N. of Schaffhausen. 

THEOBROMA. Chocolate tree. In bo- 
tany, a genus of the class polyandria, order 
dodecandria. Calyx five-leaved; petals five, 
vaulted ; nectary cup-shaped, five-horned ; fila- 
ments ten, five of them bearing two anthers 
each, and five barren; style filiform ; stigma five- 
parted; capsule five-celled, without valves ; 
seeds imbedded in a butyraceous pulp. ‘Two 
species. _ 

1, T. cacao. Genuine chocolate tree. A 
native of South America. Leaves very entire, 
glabrous, oblong. ‘Tree twenty feet high ; 
flowers red: it delights in shady places and 
deep valleys. ‘The pods are oval and pointed. 
The cocoa-nuts being gently parched in an iron 


pot over the fire, the external coat separates 


easily. The kernel is then levigated on a 
smooth stone; a little arnotto is added, and 
with a few drops of water is reduced to a 
mass, and formed into rolls of one pound each. 
This simple preparation of chocolate is the most 
natural and the best. It is in daily use amongst 
most families in Jamaica, where the tree is 
largely cultivated, and affords a nutritious food 
for children as well as adults, 

‘This species is cultivated in our own hot- 
houses as a foreign variety, and is increased by 
seeds obtained from abroad. 

2. T. Guianensis. Leaves pointed, repand- 
toothed, downy underneath. Fruit reddish, 
downy. A native of Guiana. 

THEOCRACY, in matters of government, 
a state governed by the immediate direction of 
God alone: such was the ancient government 
of the Jews before the time of Saul. 

THEOCRA’TICAL. a. (theocratique, Fr. ; 

«from theocracy.) Relating to a government 
administered by God (Burnet). 

THEOCRITUS, the father of pastoral 
poetry, was born at Syracuse in Sicily. Two 
of his poems ascertain his age; one. addressed 
to Hiero .king of Syracuse, who began his 
reign about 275 years before Christ; and the 
other to Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt. 
Hiero, though a prince distinguished in arms 
and political wisdom, does not seem to have 
been a patron of learning. This is supposed to 
have given birth to the 10th idyllium. From 
Syracuse Theocritus went to. Alexandria, where 
he seems to have found a munificent patron in 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, if we may judge from 
the panegyric which he composed on that 
prince (the 17th idyllium). It has been said 
that Theocritus was strangled by Hiero, but 
we have not found evidence of this. 

The compositions of this poet are distinguish- 
ed, among the ancients, by the name of idyl. 
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liums, in order to express the smallness and 
variety of their natures: they would now be 
called miscellanies, or poems on several occa- 
sions. The first nine and the eleventh ar¢ 
confessed to be true pastorals, and hence ‘Theo- 
critus has usually passed for nothing more than 
a pastoral poet; yet he is manifestly robbed of 
a great part of his fame, if his other poems. 
have not their proper laurels. For though the 
greater part of his idyiliums cannot be called 
the songs of shepherds, yet they have certainly 
their respective merits. His pastorals ought 
to be considered as the foundation of his credit; 
upon this claim he will be admitted for the 
finisher as well as the inventor of bis art; and 
will be acknowledged to have excelled all his 
imitators as much as originals usually do their 
copies. 

The works of this poet were first published 
in folio, by Aldus Manutius, at Venice, in 
1495. A more elegant and correct edition was 
printed by Henry Stephens, at Paris, in 1566. 
An edition was published at Leipsic, in 1765, 
with valuable notes by the learned Reiske.. - 
But what will very highly gratify the admirers 
of pastoral poetry, is an edition published in 
1770, 2 vols. 4to. by Mr. Thomas Warton. 
It is accompanied by the scholia of the best 
editors, and the dulfereats readings of fifteen. 
MSS. Very valuable later editions are those 
of Valckenaer, in 1773 and 1779, and Zamag- 
na’s beautiful and correct edition, published at 
Parma, in 1792. The best English transla- 
tions are those of Fawkes and of Polwhele. 

THEODECTUS, a Greek orator and poet 
of Phaselis in Pamphylia, son of Aristander, 
and disciple of Isocrates. He wrote 50 trage- 
dies besides other works now lost. He had 
such a happy memory, that he could repeat 
with ease whatever verses were spoken in his 

resence. When Alexander poe through 
Phaselis, he crowned with garlands the statue 
which had been erected to the memory of the 
deceased poet. 

THEODOLITE, a mathematical instru- 
ment much used in surveying, for the taking 
of angles, distances, &c. It is made variously, 
different persons having their several ways of 
contriving it, each more simple and portable, 
more accurate and expeditious than others. 
The common one consists of a brass circle 
about a foot diameter, having its limb divided 
into 360 degrees, and each degree subdivided, 
either diagonally or by the nonius, into parts 
of 5, or of 3 minutes. 

The better kind of theodolites have also a 
telescope, and a vertical arch susceptible of 
division to parts of 5, or of 3 minutes, by means 
of the nonius. ‘The adjustments are the same 
as those described under the article LEVEL. 

The finest theodolite ever made was that 
constructed by Mr, Ramsden, and employed in 
the trigonometical survey of England. 

THEODORIC, first king of the Goths in 
Italy, was natural son of Theodomir, king of 
the Ostrogoths. He became consul 484, and 
was sent to Italy, against Odoacer, whom he 
defeated and put to death. Thus become 
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niastet of all Italy, he strenethened his power 
by marrying, in 509, the sister of Clovis king 
of France, and‘ by making a treaty of alliance 
with Anastatius, emperor of the Rast, and with 
the Vandals of Africa. While he promoted 
commerce, encouraged the arts; and patro- 
nized literature, he grew suspicious and cruel, 
ana he caused to be put to death Symmachus 
and Boethius, two of the most illustrious of his 
subjects. ‘This, it is said, preyed upon his 
mind, and he died soon after under the severest 
tortures of conscience, 526. . 

-THEODOSIUS, a celebrated mathema- 
tician, who flourished in the times of Cicero 
and Pompey; but the time and place of his 
death are unknown. This Theodosius, the 
Tripolite, as mentioned by Suidas, is probably 
the same with Theodosius the philosopher of 
Bithynia, who Strabo says excelled ‘in the 
mathematical sciences, as also his sons ; for the 
same person might have travelled from the one 
of those places ‘to the other, and spent part of 
his life in each of them; like as Hippavetins 
was called by Strabo the Bithynian ; but by 
Ptolemy and others the Rhodian. 

Theodosius ‘chiefly cultivated that part of 
geometry which relates to the doctrine of the 
sphere, concerning which he published three 
books. The first of these contains 22 pro- 
positions; the second 23; and the third 14; all 
demonstrated in the pure geometrical manner 
of the ancients. Ptolemy made great use of 
these propositions, as well as all succeeding 
writers. ‘These books were translated by the 
Arabians, out of the original Greek, into their 
own language. From the Arabic, the work 
was again translated into Latin, and printed at 
Venice. But the Arabic version being very 
defective, a2 more complete edition was pub- 
lished in Greek and Latin, at Paris, 1558, by 
John Pena, regius professor of astronomy. 
And Vitello acquired reputation by translating 
‘Theodosius into Latin. This author’s works 
were also commented on and illustrated by 
Clavius, Heleganius, and Guarinus, and lastly 
by De Chales, in his Cursns Mathematicus, 
But that edition of ‘Theodosius’s Spherics 
which is now most in use was translated and 
aie by our countryman, the learned Dr. 

arrow, in the year 1675, illustrated and de- 
monstrated in a new and concise method. By 
this author’s account, Theodosius appears’ not 
only to be a great master in this more difficult 
part of geometry, but the first considerable 
author of antiquity who has written on that 
subject. ; 

Theodosius too wrote concerning the Celes- 
tial Houses ; also of Days and Nights ; copies 
of which, in Greek, are in the king’s library at 
Paris. Of which there was a Latin edition, 
published by Peter Dasypody, in the year 
1572. 

Tueovostus Fiavius, a Roman emperor 
sirnamed Magnus, The first years of his reign 
were marked by different conquests over the 
barbarians. The Goths were defeated in 
Thrace, and 4000 of their chariots, with an 
immense number of prisoners of both sexes, 


were the reward of the victory. This glorious 
campaign intimidated the inveterate enemies of 
Rome; they sued for peace, and treaties of 
alliance were made with distant nations. Some 
cons)iracies were formed against the emperor, 
but ‘Theodosius totally disregarded them. He 
triumphed over the barbarians, and restored. 
peace in every part of the empire. He died of 
a dropsy at Milan, in the 60th year of his age, 
after a reign of 16 years, the 17th of January, 
A.D. 395. His body was conveyed to Con- 
stantinople, and buried by bis son Arcadius, in 
the tomb of Constantine, Theodosius was the 
last of the emperors who was the sole master of 
the whole Roman empire. He left three 
children, ‘Arcadius and Honorius who suc- 
ceeded him, and Pulcheria. ‘He has been 
commended by ancient writers as a prince 
blessed with every virtue, and debased by no 
vicious propensity. . Though master of the 
world, he was a stranger to pride or arrogance ; 
he was affable in his behaviour, benevolent 
and compassionate, and it was his wish to treat 
his subjects as himself was treated when a 
private man, and a dependant. Men of merit 
were promoted to places of trust and honour, 
and the emperor was fond of patronizing the 
cause of virtue and learning. He wished to 
support the revealed religion, as much by his 
example, meekness, and christian charity, as 
by his edicts and ecclesiastical institutions, 
His want of clemency, however, in one in- 
stance, was too openly betrayed, for by his 
order no less than 6000 persons, without dis- 
tinction of rank, age, or sex, were cruelly 
butchered in Thessalonica, in the space of 
three hours, because the inhabitants of that 
town had unmeaningly, perhaps, killed one of 
his officers. ‘Theodosius was compelled by St. 
Ambrose to do open penance in the church, 
and publicly to make atonement for this act of 
barbarity. In his private character ‘Theodosius: 
was an example of soberness and temperance, 
He was fond of bodily exercise. The laws and 
reculations which he introduced in the Roman 
empire were of the most salutary nature.—~ 
The 2d, succeeded his father Arcadius as em- 
peror of the western Roman.empire, though ° 
only in the 8th year of his age. He was 
governed by his sister Pulcheria, and by his 
ministers and eunuchs. He married Eudoxia, 
the daughter of a philosopher called Leontius, 
a woman remarkable for her virtues and piety. 
The territories of Theodosius were invaded by 
the Persians, but the emperor soon appeared at 
the head of a numerous force, and the two 
hostile armies met on the frontiers of the em- 
pire. The consternation was universal on 
both sides ; without even a battle, the Persians 
fled, and no less than 100,000 were lost in the 
waters of the Euphrates. He died on the 2gth 
of July, in the 49th year of his age, A.D. 450, 
leaving only one daughter, Licinia Eudoxia, 
whom he had married ‘to the emperor Valen- 
tinian 3d. His carelessness and inattention to 
public affairs is well known. He sigied all 
the papers that were brought to him without 
even opening them, till his sister rendered him 
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more careful by making him sign a paper, in 
which he delivered into her hands Eudoxia his 
wife as a slave and menial servant. The laws 
and regulations promulgated under him, and 
selected from the most useful and salutary in- 
stitutions of his imperial predecessors, have 
been called the Theodosian code. Theodosius 
was a wari advocate for the Cliristian religion. 

THEO/GONY. s. (Seoyove.) The genera- 
tion of the gods (Bailey). 

THEO’/LOGER. THEOLO’GIAN. s. (theo- 
logien, French ; theologus, Latin.) A divine ; 
a professor of divinity (Milfon). _ 

HEOLO'GICAL, a. (theologia, Latin.) 
Relating to the science of divinity (Swift). 

THEOLO’GICALLY. ad. According to 
the principles of theology. — 

THEO'LOGIST. Tue/oLocue. s. (theo- 
logus, Latin.) A divine; one studious in the 
science of divinity (Dryden). 

THE/OLOGY. (from ®ez0¢, God, and Aoyor, 
discourse, divinity.) A science which instructs 
us in the knowledge of God, and divine things ; 
or which has God, and the things he has re- 
vealed, for its object. 

‘Theology is a science which shews us what 
we are to believe of God, and the manner 
wherein he would be served. It is divided 
into two branches, the natural, and the revealed 
or supernatural. ii ties , 

THEoLtocy (Natural), is the knowledge we 
have of God from his works, by the light of 
nature and reason. 

THEOLOGY (Supernatural), is that which 
we learn from revelation. 

THEOLOGY (Positive), is the knowledge of 
the Holy Scriptures, and of the signification 
thereof, conformably to the opinions of the 
fathers and councils ;' without the assistance of 
any argumentation. But some will have it, 
that this ought to be called expositive, rather 
than positive. i . 

THeoLoGy (Moral), is that which teaches 
us the divine laws relating to our manners and 
actions ; in contradistinction to 

THEOLOGY (Speculative), which explains 
and establishes the doctrines of religion as 
objects of faith. 

THEOLOGY (Scholastic, or school), is that 
which proceeds by reasoning ; or that derives 
the knowledge of several divine things from 
certain established principles of faith. 

* Other divisions of theology are into casuistic, 
catechetic, dogmatic, pastoral, controversial, 
&c. The last, though an unfortunate species, 
has its use, in’so far as it serves to explode error, 
and while it is conducted with proper temper. 

' There are some errors that attack the system 
of religion, and there are others that attack 


even its morality. In order properly to oppose 


an error, we must begin by finding out its real 
meaning: we must therefore study the different 
systems of other religions, and the principal 
heresies, if we would successfully refute them. 
We do not mean by this, that the theologian 
should know all the errors that spring up in 
the brain of each individual ; we speak only of 
those that are professed by whole sects. 
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They who attack our religion,’ found their 
opinions either on the interpretation of the 
sacred text, or on'philosophy or history; and 
we should always oppose them with the same 
arms with which they pretend to defeat us. It 
is necessary to begin by divesting ourselves of 
all prejudice, in order the better to shew others 
those prejudices by which they are deluded. 
We should never make use, but especially 
when we oppose weak minds, of opprobious 
terms in the course of the debate, nor contend 
about words or expressions, nor attack inci- 
dental circumstances that may attend errone- 
ous principles; but bend our whole - force 
against the root of the tree, the principal error; 
to uncover it, to dig it up, to destroy 1t.. 

Polemic theology is taught in universities by 
two methods, according to the views of the 
student. If he learn it merely-in order here- 
after to defend his parishioners against the most 
prevalent errors, he is only to examine the 
principal controversies according to the syste- 
matic order of theology ; and may content him- 
self with knowing their true meaning, together 
with the arguments of those that oppose them. 
But if it be his intention to teach this science 
to others, or to engage in controversy, either 
by conversation or writing; in short, if he 
aspire to renown in it, he should study the 
origin and history of each controversy, he 
should make himself a complete master of the 
arguments for and against it, the exceptions 
that it makes, its interests, its different revolu- 
tions and actual state, &c. These follow, in 
this study, either the order established in the 
dogmatic, or that which is used in symbolic 
books, that is, such as treat on articles of faith, 

In order the better to elucidate the method 
to be observed in this sort of study, we shall 
say, that to acquire a complete knowledge of 
theological disputes, the student should, 1. 
Make the examen of each religion, and even 
of each controversy. 2, He should thoroughly 
examine his system in the symbolic books, and 
likewise the sources of his religion. 3. He 
should precisely determine the principal and 
capital error of each religion, sect, or in« 
dividual; that which is the source from: 
whence all the other errors flow. 4. Search 
into the political causes of each error, and 
each controversy, from history, 5. Examine 
the natural order according to which all the: 
errors have taken their rise, the one from the 
other: and lastly, 6. Confront the respective 
arguments, the answers, and exceptions, that 
each party has made to defend its cause. ‘To. 
all this 1s to ‘be added, 7. What they call 
collegium disputatorium ; an exercise by which 
all that is learned in the closet and in the 
schools is called forth and animated, under the 
inspection of a professor; and the mind: is 
accustomed to think, and the tongue to. speak ,. 
with facility and efficacy. 

The principal contests in which the theo. 
logian may be engaged are, 1. Against those 
who admit of no revealed religion; as the 
atheist and deist. 2. Against those who admit 
of a revealed religion, but adopt not the true. 
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revelations as the Heathens, the Mahometans, 
&c. 3. Against those who believe only a part 
of the true revelation; as the Jews. 4. Against 
those who add to the true revelation matter 
foreign to it; as traditions, &e. 5. Against 
those who make a false interpretation of the 
sacred text, and draw from it erroneous sys- 
tems; as heretics, And lastly, 6. Against 
those who make a wrong use of certain ex- 
pressions of revelation, and build on whimsical 
notions, ridiculous systems ; the fanatics, &c. 

_ According to this division, the theologian 
will have to combat principally with, 

1. The Atheists, with Spinosa at their head. 
2. The Deists. 3. The Heathens and Idola- 
ters. 4. The Mahometans. 5. The modern 
Jews. 6. The Arians and the Manicheans, 
or rather those who in these days follow their 
ancient errors. 7. The Socinians. 
Catholics, opposed to the Protestants. 9. The 
Protestants, opposed to the Catholics. 10. 
The Molinists, opposed to the Jansenists. 11. 
The Jansenists, opposed to the Molinists. 12. 
The Reformed, opposed to the Lutherans. 
13. The Lutherans, opposed to the Reformed. 
14, The Pietists, the Muggletonians, the Hun- 
tingtonians, &c. 

Now, as each of the religions, communions, 
or heresies, above mentioned, have not 
scrupled to publish to the world their dogmas 
and creeds, the theologian ought carefully to 
instruct himself in those symbolic books, in 
which each of them have comprised its system ; 
to study and to make a good analysis of them ; 
and to prepare such arguments as are the most 
just, the most weighty, and proper to confute 
them. 

Before we quit this subject, there is one 
remark to be made, or rather one caution that 


is very essential, which we would offer to the . 


young theologian; which is, that the polemic 
is useful, and even necessary, in the study of 
theology in general ; but that it is a discipline 
which ought to be treated with great prudence 
and moderation, Disputation in general is a 
dangerous art; and religious disputation is a 
deceitful art, and of infinite peril. The student 
will do right well to remember, that there is 
no sect, no communion on earth, that is per- 
fectly true in all its dogmas without exception ; 
that there are some small errors in all religions, 
because human explications even of*the true 
religion are liable, more or less, to. indicate 
human imperfection; and therefore that in- 
fallibility never was, nor ever will be, the por- 
tion of humanity. He should likewise remem- 
ber, that the masters who teach him, or the 
books that he reads, are constantly partial to 
the religion they profess: and that when he 
has supported a thesis, and confuted his adver- 
saries in a collegial dispute (where his adver- 
saries, as well as his preceptors, are of the same 


side of the question, and will not fail to adjudge . 


him the victory), he should be persuaded, that 
the victory would not have been so easily 
obtained had he contended with able adver- 
saries of the opposite religion: he should re- 
yaember, that we triumph without glory when 
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we combat without danger ; and‘let him sot 


be vain of his laurels, nor imagine himself 


some wonderful scholar; seeing that it is very 
possible that he may go off victorious from 
such a dispute, that he may receive vast ap- 
plause from his. professors and his colleagues, 
and at the same time have reasoned like a dolt, 

On the other hand, the most \able theolo- 
glans, and the most consummate professors in 
this science, ought to be constantly on thei? 
guard against the abuse of polemic theology ; 


which frequently serves less to clear and con~ 


firm the truth of the dogmas of a communion, 
than to establish perpetual discord and hatred 
among Christians.. Every theologian should 
also remember, that, by the nature of the sub- 
ject, it is not possible to produce demonstration 
in support of his theses and opinions; but that 
his arguments will be only valid, and prepon- 
derate in proportion to their degree of evidence ; 
and lastly, that it is a ridiculous and insuffer- 
able vanity to imagine, that every man, who 
does not think precisely as we do, is guilty of 
palpable, much more, of damnable, error. 

It has often happened in theological contro- 
versies, that the greatest. rancour and unchari- 
tableness has subsisted where the difference 
has been the most trifling, Thus, among the 
Arminians and Calvinists, who agree tn all the 
essentials of Christianity, the most virulent in- 
vective has been often indulged: one party 


interpreting the doctrine of predestination as’ 


odious blasphemy ; the other crying down uni- 
versal redemption and free will as contrary to 
God’s grace. ‘* Yet most probably,’ as Dr. Gre- 
gory (in the 2d volume of his Leste on the 
Christian Religion) has remarked with respect 
to these opposed systems, ‘* there is some mid- 
dle point, where all that is good in either seems 
to meet, and all that is exceptionable to be ex- 
cluded.” | . 

Other men, of no trifling character both 
for their mental and moral excellence, as 
Watts, Doddridge, Barrow, Simeon; Dealtry, 
Ely Bates, &c. have avowed a similar senti- 
ment. And toa like effect spoke good Richard 
Baxter, at pa. 17, of his book on Doctrinal 
Controversies. ; 

«© Being carried down,” says he, ‘* by the 
stream of many good men’s opinions, I was, 
myself, some years confident that Arminianism 
was a character of an enemy to the soundness 
and safety of the church. But when I had 
set myself thoroughly and impartially to study 
it, I found that which so amazed me, that 
I durst scarce believe, what I could not 
deny; even that from the beginning of the 
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quarrel between Augustine and Pelagius, all - 


the voluminous contentions of the Thomists 
or Dominicans, and the Jesuits, and Francis- 
cans, and between the Lutherans and Zuin- 
glians, herein, and the Synodists and Arminians, 
have been mostly about, either unsearchable 
things, which neither side understood, or about 
ambiguous words, which one party taketh in 
one sense, and the other in another ; or about 
the mere methodizing and ordering of the 
notions which both sides are agreed in; and 
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that, indeed, the most persons reach not the 
very point of the difficulty and controversy, 
but talk before they understand, as their leaders 
have taught them: and that when the matter 
is distinctly opened, it is found that multitudes 
that write, rail, and plot, against one another, 
are really of one opinion, de rebus, and did 
not know it: and that the few remaining con- 
troversies that are real, and not. merely verbal, 
are but of such small or dubious things, as 
should break no love or communion among 
Christians ; but all should with forbearance 
love each other in that liberty of judging which 
they cannot remedy.” 

THEO’MACHIST. s. 
against the gods (Bailey). 
. THEO’MACHY, s. (3G and ayn.) The 
fight against the gods by the giants (Bailey). 
_THEON, of Alexandria, a celebrated Greek 
philosopher and mathematician, who flourish- 
ed in the 4th century, about the year 380, in 
the time of Theodosius the Great; but the 
time and manner of his death are unknown. 
His genius and disposition for the study of phi- 
losophy were very early improved by close ap- 
plication to all its branches; so that he ac- 
quired such proficiency in the sciences as to 
render his name venerable in history, and to 
procure him the honour of .being president of 
the famous Alexandrian school. One of his 
pupils was the admirable Hypatia, his daugh- 
ter, who succeeded him in the presidency of 


He who fights 


the school; a trust which, like himself, she. 


discharged with the greatest honour and useful- 
ness. 

The study of nature led Theon to many just 
eonceptions concerning God, and to many use- 
ful reflections in the science of moral philo- 
sophy. Hence, it is said, he wrote with great 
accuracy on Divine Providence. And he seems 
to have made it his standing rule to judge the 
truth of.certain principles, or sentiments, from 
their natural or necessary tendency. Thus, 
he says, that a full persuasion that the Deity 
sees every thing we do, is the strongest incen- 
tive to virtue; for he insists, that the most pro- 
fligate have power to refrain their hands, and 
hold their toigues, when they think they are 
observed, or overheard, by some person whom 
they fear or respect. With how much more 
reason then, says he, should the apprehension 
and belief that God sees all things restrain 
men from sin, and constantly excite them to 
their duty? He also represents this belief con- 
cerning the Deity as productive of the greatest 
pleasure imaginable, especially to the virtuous, 
who might depend with greater confidence on 
the favour and protection of Providence. For 
this reason, he recommends nothing so much 
as meditation on the presence of God: and he 
recommended it to the civil magistrate as a re- 
straint on such as were profane and wicked, to 
have the following inscription written, in large 
characters, at the corner of every street--——-Gob 
SEES THEE, O SINNER. . 

Theon wrote noies atid Commentaries on 
some of the ancient mathematicians. He 
composed also a book, intitled Progymnasmata, 

VOL. XI. 
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a rhetorical. wotk, written with great judgterit 
and elegance; in which he criticised on the 
writings of some illustrious orators and histo- 
rlans; pointing out, with great propriety and 
judgment, their beauties and imperfections ; 
and laying down proper rules for propriety of 
style. He tecommends conciseness of expres< 
sion, and perspicuity, as the principal orna- 
ments: ‘This book was printed at Basle in the 
year 1541; but the best edition is that of Ley- 
den, in 1626, in 8vo. 

THEOPHANES, a Greek historian born 
at Mitylene. He was very intimate with Pome 
pey, and from his friendship with the Roman 
general his countrymen derived many advan- 
tages. After the battle of Pharsalia, he ad« 
vised Pompey to retire to the court of Egypt. _ 

THEOPHILANTHROPISTS, a sect of 
deists, who, in September 1796, published ‘at 
Paris a sort of catechism or directory for social 
wotship, under the title of Manuel des Thean- 
throphiles. This religious breviary found fa- 
vour: the congregation became numerous j 
and in the second edition of their manual they 
assumed the less harsh denomination of Theo- 
philanthropes, i.e. lovers of God and man. A 
book of hymns, a liturgy for every decade of 
the French year, and an homiletical selection 
of moral lessons, are announced; or published, 
by their unknown synod. Thus they possess 
a system of pious services adapted to all occa< 
sions, which some one of the individuals who 
attend reads aloud ; for they object to the em- 
ployment of a regular lecturer, in consequence 
of their hostility to priests.~-This novel sect 
was countenanced by Lareveillere Lepaux, one 
of the directory, and, soon after its formation, 
opened temples of its own in Dijon, and in 
other provincial towns. They had declama- 
tions in the spirit of sermons, which abounded - 
with such phrases as l’eternal geomeire, and 
the like. The creed of the Theophilanthropists 
is comprised in the four following proposi- 
tions : 

The Theophilanthropists believe in the ex- 
istence of God, atid the immortality of the 
soul. ais ¥ 

The spectacle of the universe attests the exe 
istence of the First Being. . 

The faculty which we possess of thinking, 
assures us, that we have, within ourselves, a 
principle which is supetior to matter, and 
which survives the dissolution of the body. — 

The existence of God; and the immortality 
of the soul, do not need long demonstrations ; 
they are sentimental truths, which every one 
may find written in his heart, if he consult it 
with sincerity. . 

Thus a sort of religious instinet is set up as 
the sole foundatton of piety, which every one 
has as much right to disavow as another to 
assert; and the obligations of which, therefore, 
can in no way be shewn to be incumbent on 
those to whom this novel illumination is riot 
vouchsafed. Society, under such a system, 
gains no means of influencing the condact of 
refractory members. 


The morality of the Theophilanthropists is 
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founded on one single precept: Worship God, 
cherish your kind, render yourselves useful to 
your country ! 

Among the duties comprehended under the 


denomination of cherishing our kind, we find: 


that of not lending for usury: the others are 
chiefly extracted from the gospels, and do not 
interfere with the province of the civil magis- 
trate. The question of monogamy is not dis- 
cussed. ~ 

Among the duties to our country are placed 
those of fighting in its defence, and of paying 
the taxes. It was certainly prudent in the 
statesman to slide these duties into the catalogne 
of his established maxims of morality; and he 
ran thereby little risk of provoking heretical 
animadversicns on his creed in France, 

The following inscriptions are ordered to be 
placed above the altars in the several temples 
or synagogues of the Theophilanthropists; but 
for what reason altars are admitted into such 
synagneues we are not informed: 

First inscription, ‘¢ We believe in the exist- 
ence of God, in the immortality of the soul,” 

Second inscription, ‘* Worship God, cherish 
your kind, render yourselves useful to the coun- 
tT Mit 

Third inscription, ‘* Good is every thing 
which tends to the preservation or the perfec- 
tion of man.—Evil is every thing which tends 
to destroy or to deteriorate him.” 

Fourth inscription, ‘* Children, honour your 
fathers and mothers. Obey them with ess 
tion, Comfort their old age.—Fathers and 
mothers, instruct your children.” 

Fifth inscription, ** Wives, regard in your 
husbands the chiefs of your houses.—Husbands, 
fove your wives, and render yourselves recipro- 

.cally happy.” 

This pentalogue is ‘chiefly objectionable on 
account of the vague drift of the fifth com- 
mandinent : the whole has. too general a turn 
for obvious practical application.. The intro- 
duction of ceremonies, of sculpture, of paint- 
ing, and of engraving, is forbidden. If poetry 
and music may concur to render the worship 
impressive, why not the other fine arts? The 
fine arts have never illustrated a country which 
excluded them from the public temples. 

At, p. 28 of the manual,. this surprising 
maxim occurs: Avoid innovations! A sect fif- 
teen months old grown as testy as the church 
of Rome! They acknowledge, that perhaps 
Better inscriptions may be found; yet they for- 
bid the exchange. ‘They prefer mumpsimus to 
the sumpsimus of genuine Christianity ! 

How many years, or how many. months, 
this sect continued, we have not been able to 
ascertain : we believe they ceased to exist be- 
fore the end of the eighteenth century. _ 

THEOPHILUS, a writer and baton of the 
primitive church, was educated a heathen, and 
afterwards converted to Christianity. Some 
have imagined that he is the person to whom 
St. Luke dedicates the Acts of the Apostles ; 
but they are grossly mistaken ;. for this Theo- 
philus was so far from being contemporary with 
Si. Luke and the apostles, that he was not or- 
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dained bishop of Antioch till anno 170; and 
he governed this church twelve or thirteen 
years. He was a vigorous opposer of certain 
heretics of his time, and composed a great 
number of works; all of which are lost, ex~ 
cept three books to Autolycus, a learned hea- 
theu of his acquaintance, whe: had undertaken 
to vindicate his own religion against that of 
the Christians. The first book is properly a 
discourse between him and Autolycus, in an- 
swer to what this heathen had said against 
Christianity. The second is to convince him 
of the falsehood of his own, and the truth of 
the Christian religion. In the third, after 
having proved that the writings of the heathens 
are full of absurdities and contradictions, he 
vindicates the doctrine and the lives of the 
Christians from those false and scandalous im-. 
putations which were then brought against 
them. Lastly, at the end of his work, he adds 
an historical chronology ‘from the beginning of 
the world to his own time, to prove that the 


history of Moses is at once the most ancient 


and the truest ; and it appears from this little 
epitome, how well this author was acquainted 


with profane history. ‘Fhese three books are. 


filled with a great variety of curious disquisions 
concerning the opinions of the poets and phi- 
losophers, and there are but few things in them: 
relating immediately to the doctrines of the 
Christian religion. Not that Theophilus was 
ignorant of these doctrines, but, having com- 
posed his works for the conversion of a pagan, 
he insisted rather on the external evidence or 
proofs from without, as better adapted, in his 
opinion, to the purpose. His style is elegant, 
and the turn of his thoughts very agreeable ; 
and this little specimen is sufficient to shew 
that he was.indeed a very eloquent man. 

The piece is entitled, in the Greek manu- 
scripts, ‘Fhe Books of Theophilus to Autolycus, 
concerning the Faith of the Christians, against 
the malicious Detractors of their Religion. - 
They were published, with a Latin version, 
by Conradus Gesner, at Zurich, in 1546. 
They were afterwards subjoined to Justin Mar-. 
tyr’s works, printed at Paris in 1615 and 1636; 
then published at Oxford, 1084, in 12mo. 
under the inspection of Dr, Fell; and, lastly, 
by Jo. Christ. Wolfius, at Hamburgh, 1723, 
in 8vo. 

It is remarkable, that this patriarch of An- 
tioch was the first who applied the term Tri- 
he thes express the Three Persons in the God- 

ead. 

THEOPHRASTA, in botany, a genus of 
the class pentandria, order monogynia. Corol 
campanulate, the segments and divisions ob- 
tuse ; capsule one-celled, globular, very large,’ 
many-seeded. ‘Two species; shrubs of South 
America, with the trunk naked up to the top 
in one of them. - 

THEOPHRASTUS, a celebrated Greek. 
philosopher, was the son of Melanthus, and’ 
was born at Eretus in Boeotia. He was at ‘first 
the disciple of Leucippus, then of Plato, and 
lastly of Aristotle ; whom he succeeded in his 
school, about the 322d year before the Chris~’ 
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tian era, and taught philosophy at Athens with 
great applause. ) : 

He said of an orator without judgment, 
**that he was a horse without a bridle.” He 
used also to say, ‘* There is nothing so valuable 
as time, and those who lavish it are the most 
inexcusable of all prodigals.”—He died at about 
100 years of age. 

Theophrastus wrote many works, the prin- 
cipal of which are the following, .1. An ex- 
cellent moral treatise entitled, Characters, 
which, he says in the preface, he composed at 
99 years of age. Isaac Casaubon has written 
learned commentaries on this small treatise, 
It has been translated from the Greek into 
French, by Bruyere; and it has also been trans- 
Jated into English. 2. A curious Treatise on 
Plants. 3. A Treatise on Fossils or Stones; of 
which Dr. Hill has given a good edition, with 
an English translation, and learned notes, in 
8vo. . 

THEORBO. An old stringed instrument 
resembling the lute both in tone and form: 
the only difference being, that the theorbo has 
eight bass strings, twice as long as those of the 
_ lute, which renders their tone exceedingly soft 
and pleasing, and that it has two necks, the 
longest of which sustains the four last, or deep- 
est-toned strings. The theorho is said to have 
been invented in France by the Sieur Hoite- 
man, and thence introduced into Italy. 


_ THEOREM, a proposition which termi-- 


nates in theory, and which considers the pro- 
perties of things already made or done. Or; a 
theorem is a speculative proposition, deduced 
from several definitions compared together. 
Thus, if.a triangle be compared with a paral- 
lelogram standing on the same base, and of the 
same altitude, and partly from their immediate 
definitions, and partly from other of their pro- 
perties already determined, it is inferred that 
the parallelogram is double the triangle; that 
proposition isa theorem. > 
Theorem stands contradistinguished from 
problem, which denotes something to be done 
or constructed, as a theorem proposes some- 
thing to be proved or demonstrated. . 
There are two. things to be chiefly regarded 
in every. theorem, viz. the proposition, and the 
demonstration. In the first is expressed what 
agrees to some certain thing, under certain 
conditions, and what does not. In the latter, 
the reasons are laid down by which the un- 
derstanding comes to conceive that it does or 
does not agree to it. 
Theorems are of various kinds : as, 
Universal theorem, is that which extends to 
any quantity without restriction, universally. 
As this, that the rectangle or product of the 
sum and difference of any two quantities, is 
equal to the difference of their squares. 
_ Particular theorem, is that which extends 
only to a particular quantity. As this: in an 
equilateral rectilinear triangle, each angle is 
equal to 60 degrees. : 
_ Negative theorem, is that which expresses 
the impossibility of any assertion. As, that 
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the sum of two biquadrate: numbers cannot 
make a square number. y etind b 
- Local theorem, is that which relates to’a sur= 
face. As, that triangles of the same base and 
altitude areequal. 
Plane theorem, is that which relates to a 
surface that is either rectilinear or bounded by, 
the circumference of a circle. As, that all 
angles in the same segment of a circie are 
equal. ; 
Solid theorem, is that which considersa space 
terminated by a solid line, that is, by any of 
the three conic sections. 
THEOREMA/TICAL. Tseorema’tic. 
THEORE/MIC. a. (from theorem.) Comprised: 
in theorems; consisting in theorems (Grew). _ 
THEORETICAL. Tuzore’ric. TuE0/- 
RicaL. THE/oRIC. a. (theoretique, Fr. from 
Sewpnzinog; and theortque, Fr. from Secpie-) 
Speculative ; depending on theory or specula- 
tion ; terminating in theory or speculation 
(Boyle. Burnet). 
THEORE’TICALLY. Tueo/ricatty. 


ad. (from theoretic, and theoric.) Speculative- 


ly ; mot practically. 
_ THEORIC. s. (from the adjective.) Spe- 
culation ; not practice (Shakspeare). 

THEORIST. s. (from theory.) A specula« 
tist ; one given to speculation (dddison). 

THEYORY. s. (¢heorie, Fr. Stogia.) Specu- 
lation; not practice ; scheme ;_plan or system 
yet subsisting only in the mind (Bacon). 

THEOSOPHISTS, a sect of men who pre- 
tend to derive all their knowledge from divine 
illumination, They boast that, by means of 
this celestial light, they are not only admitted 
to the intimate knowledge of God, and of alk 
divine truth, but have access to the most sub-. 
lime secrets of nature. They ascribe, it to 
the singular manifestation of divine benevo- 
lence, that they are able to make such a use of 
the element of fire, in the chemical art, as en- 
ables them to discover the essential principles 
of bodies, and to disclose stupendous mysteries 
in the physical world. They even pretend to 
an acquaintance with those celestial beings» 
which form the medium of intercourse be- 
tween God and man, and to a power of ob- 
taining from them; by the aid of magic, astro- 
logy, and other similar arts, various kinds of 
information and assistance. 

To this class belonged Paracelsus, Robert 
Fludd, Jacob Boehmen, Van Helmont, Peter 
Poiret, and the Rosicrucians. ‘They are also. 
called fire-philosophers. ) 

-THERAMENES, an Athenian philosopher 
and general in the age of Alcibiades. He was 
one of the 30 tyrants at Athens, but he had no 
share in the eruelties and oppression which dis- 
graced their administration. He was accused 
by Critias, one of his colleagues, and con- 
demned to drink hemlock. He drank the 
poison with great composure, and poured some 
of it on the ground, with the sarcastical ex- 
clamation of, ‘* This is to the health of Critias.”” 
This happened about 404 years before the 
Christian era. . Theramenes pie. been ealled 

re 
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Cothurnus, on account of the fickleness of his 
disposition. 

THERAPEUTA, so called from the ex- 
traordinary purity of their religious worship, 
were a Jewish sect, who, with a kind of religi- 
ous phrenzy, placed their whole felicity in the 
contemplation of the divine nature. Detath- 
ing themselves wholly from secular affairs, 
they transferred their property to their relations 
er friends, and withdrew into solitary places, 
where they devoted themselves toa holy life. 
The principal society of this kind was formed 
near Alexandria, where they lived, not. far 
from each other, in separate cottages, each of 
which had its own sacred apartment, to which 
the inhabitant retired for the purposes of devo- 
tion. After their morning prayers, they spent 
the day in studying the law and the prophets, 
endeavouring, by the help of the commentaries 
ef their ancestors, to discover some allegorical 
_ meaning in every part. Besides this, they en- 
tertained themselves with composing sacred 
hymns in various kinds of metre. Six days of 
the week were, in this manner, passed in soli- 
tude. On the seventh day they met, clothed 
in a decent habit, in a public assembly; where, 


taking their places according to their age, they_ 


sat, with the right hand between the breast and 
the chin, and the left at the side. Then some 
one of the elders, stepping forth into the mid- 
dle of the assembly, discoursed, with a grave 
countenance and a calm tone of voice, on the 
doctrines of the sect; the audience, in the mean 
time, remaining in perfect silence, and occa- 
sionally expressing their attention and appro- 
bation by a nod. The chapel where they met 
was divided into two apartments; one for the 
men, the other for the women. So strict a re- 
gard was paid to silence: in these assemblies, 
that no one was permitted to whisper, or even 
to breathe aloud ; but when the discourse was 
finished, if the question which had been pro- 
posed for solution had been treated to the satis- 
faction of the audience, they expressed their 
approbation by a murmur of applause. Then 
the speaker, rising, sung a hymn of praise to 
God, in the last verse of which the whole as- 
sembly joined. “On great festivals, the meet- 
ing was closed with a vigil, in which sacred 
musie was performed, accompanied with so- 
lemn dancing; and these vigils were continued 
till morning, when the assembly, after a morn- 
ing prayer, in which their faces were directed 
towards the rising sun, was broken up. 

THERAPEUTIC. a. (Stpamsvdino.) Cura- 
tive; teaching or endeavouring the cure of dis- 
eases (Watts). 

THERE. ad. (thar, Gothic; Sep, Saxon.) 
1. In that place (Pope). 2. It is opposed to 
here (Milton). 3. An exclamation directing 
something at a distance (Dryden). 4. In 
composition it means that. : 

THE’REABOUT. Tue/ReEasourTs. ad. 
(there and alout ; thereabouts is therefore less 
ore) 1. Near that- place (Shakspeare). 2. 

early ; near that number, quantity or state 
(Suckling). 3. Concerning that matter (Lake). 
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THEREA/FTER. ad. (there and after.) 
According to that ; accordingly (Peacham). 

THEREA/T. ad. (there and at.) 1. At that; 
on that account (Hooker). %. At that place 
(Matthew). 

THEREBY”. ad. (there and by.) By that 
by means of that; in consequence of that 
(Spenser). 

THE/REFORE. ad. (there and for.) 1. For 
that; for this; for this reason (Shakspeare). 
g. Consequently (/Vest). 3. In return for this; 
in recompense for this or for that (Matthew). 

THEREFROM. ad. (there and jfrom.y 
From that; from this (Joshua). 

THEREIN. ad. (there and in.) In that; 


in this (Bacon). 


THEREINTO’. ad. (there and into.) Into 


that (Bacon). 

THEREO‘. ad. (there and of.) Of that; 
of this (Hooker). ie 

THEREON. ad. (éhere and on.) On that 
(Shakspeare). _ 

THEREO/’UT. ad. (there and out.) Out 
of that (Spenser). 

THERETO’. Tuereuntro’. ad. 
and fo, or unto.) To that (Tillotson). 

THEREUNDER. ad. (there and under.) 
Under that (Raleigh). 

THEREUPON. ad. (there and upon.) 1. 
Upon that; in consequence of that (Swift). 
2. Immediately. 

‘THEREWITH. ad. (there and with.) I. 
With that (Hooker). » 2. Immediately. 

THEREWITHA/L. ad. (thereand withal.} 
1. Over and above (Daniel). 2. At the same 
time (Shakspeare). 3. With that (Spenser). 

THERIACA. (Sngixe ; from Sng, a viper, 
or venomous wild beast.) Treacle, melasses; 
also a medicine appropriated to the cure of the 
bites of venomous animals, or to resist poisons. 

THERIACA RUSTICORUM. The roots of 
the‘common garlic were so called. See AL- 


LIUM. - N71 
THERM. Warm baths or springs. See 
MEDICINAL WATERS, 


(there 


THERMIA, an island of the Archipelago, » 


S. of the island of Zia, and near the gulf of 
Engia, 12 miles long and five broad. The 
soil is good and well cultivated, and it has 2 
great deal of silk. The principal town, of the 
same name, is the residence of a Greek bishop- 
Lon. 24.59 E. Lat) 37. 31 N. 
THERMOMETER, an _ instrument for 


measuring the degree of heat or cold in any body. 


The first form of this instrument for measuring » 


the degrees of heat and cold was the air-thermo- 
meter. It is a well known fact that air expands 
with heat so as to occupy more space than it does 


when cold, and that it is condensed by cold so as — 


to occupy less space than when warmed, and that 
this expansion and condensation is greater or less 
according to the degree of heat or cold applied. 
The principle then on which the air-thermome- 
ter was constructed is very simple. The air was 


confined in a tube by means of some coloured — 
liquor ; the liquor rose or fell aceording as the - 


air became expanded or condensed. What the 
first form of the tube was, cannot now perhaps” 
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be well known; but the following description of 
the air-thermometer will fully explain its nature. 
It consists of a glass tube, BE, (Pl. 170. fig. 1.) 
connected at one end with a large glass ball, A, 
and at the other end immersed in an open vessel, 
or terminating in a ball, DE, with a narrow ori-+ 
fice at D ; which vessel or ball contains any co- 
Joured liquor that will not easily freeze. Aqua- 
fortis tinged of a fine blue colour with a solution 
of vitriol or copper, or spirit of wine tinged with 
cochineal, will answer this purpose. But the 
ball, A, must be first moderately warmed, so that 
a part of the air contained in it may be expelled 
through the orifice, D ; and then the liquor press- 
ed by the weight of the atmosphere will enter the 
ball, DE, and rise, for example, to the middle of 
the tube at C, at a mean temperature of the 
weather ; and in this state the liquor by its weight, 
and the air included in the bali, A, &c, by its 
elasticity, will counterbalance the weight of the 
atmosphere. As the surrounding air becomes 
warmer, the air in the ball and upper part of the 
tube, expanding by heat, will drive the liquor 
into the lower ball, and consequently its surface 
will descend ; on the contrary, as the ambient 
air becomes colder, that in the ball is condensed, 
and the liquor pressed by the weight of the at- 
mosphere will ascend ; so that the liquor in the 
tube will ascend or descend more or less. accord- 
ing to the state of the air contiguous to the in- 
strument. To the tube is affixed a scale of the 
same length, divided upwards and downwards 
from the middle, C, into 100 equal parts, by 
means of which the ascent and descent of the 
liquor in the tube, and consequently the varia- 
tions in the cold or heat of the atmosphere, may 
be observed. ety 

The air being found improper for measuring 
with accuracy the variations of heat and cold ac- 
cording to the form of the thermometer which 
was first adopted, another fluid was proposed 
about the middle of the seventeenth century by 
the Florentine Academy. This fluid was spirit 
of wine, or alcohol, as it is now generally named. 
The alcoho! being coloured, was inclosed in a 
very fine cylindrical glass tube previously ex- 
hausted of its air, having a hollow ball at one 
end, A, (fig. 2.) and hermetically sealed at the 
other end, D. The ball and tube‘are filled with 
rectified spirit of wine to a convenient height, as 
to C, when the weather is of a mean temperature, 
which may be done by inverting ‘the tube into a 
vessel of stagnant coloured spirit, under a re- 
eeiver of the air-pump, or in any other way. 
When the thermometer is properly filled, the end 
D is heated red hot by a lamp, and then herme- 
tically sealed, leaving the included air of about 
one-third of its natural density, to prevent the 
air which is in the spirit from dividing it in its 
expansion, ‘To the tube is applied a scale, di- 
vided from the middle, into 100 equal parts, up- 
wards and downwards. As spirit of wine is 
capable of a very considerable degree of rarefac- 
tion and condensation by heat and cold, when 
the heat of the atmosphere increases the spirit 
dilates, and cousequently rises in the tube ; and 
when the heat decreases, the spirit descends, and 


‘the degree or quantity of the motion is shown by 


a scale, ‘ 

This was evidently an improyement on the air- 
thermometer, but was itself not free from objec- 
tions. The liquor could not easily be obtained 
of the same strength, and hence different tubes 
filled with it, when exposed to the same degree 


‘ 


of heat, would not correspond. Another defect 
was the want of some fixed guide as a standard 


to commence the graduation. Philosophers soon. 


saw that some fixed and. unalterable point must 


be found, by which all thermometers might be, 


accurately adjusted. Dr. Halley proposed that 
thermometers should be graduated in a deep pit, 


- where the temperature in all seasons was nearly 
This however could not generally be 


the same. 
practised. He thought of the boiling point of 
water, of mercury, and of spirit of wine, prefer- 
ing the latter, on account of the freezing of water, 
not knowing that this was fixed and uniform. 
At length sir Isaac Newton determined this im- 
portant point, on which the accuracy and value 
of the thermometer depends. He chose, as fixed, 
those points at which water freezes and. boils ; 
the very points which the experiments of succeed- 
ing philosophers have determined to be the most 
fixed and convenient. 
tages of spirit of wine, he tried another liquor, 
which was homogeneous enough, and capable of 


a considerable rarefaction, several times greater, 


than spirit of wine. This was linseed oil. It 
has not been observed to freeze even in very 
great colds, and it bears a heat very much greater 
than water before it boils. With these advan- 
tages it was made use of by sir Isaac Newton, 


who discovered by it the comparative degree of. 


heat for boiling water, melting wax, boiling spirit 
of wine, and melting tin; beyond which it does 
not appear that this thermometer was applied. 
The method he used fur adjusting the scale of 
this oil-thermometer was as follows: supposing 
the bulb, when immerged in“hawing snow, to 
contain 10,000 parts, he found the oil expand by 
the heat of the human body so as to take up one 
thirty-ninth more space, or 10,256 such paris; 
and hy the heat of water boiling strongly 10,725; 
and by the heat of melting tin 11,516. So that 
reckoning the freezing point as a common limit 
between heat and cold, he began his scale there, 
marking it 0, and the heat of the human body he 
made 12°; and consequently, the degrees of heat 
being proportional to the degrees of rarefaction, 
or 209: 720: ; 12:34, this number 34 will express 
the heat of boiling water ; and by the same rule, 
72 that of'melting tin. This thermometer was 
constructed in 1701. ‘Fo the application of oil 
as a measure of heat and co'd there are insupe- 
rable objections. I+ is so viscid, that it adheres 
too strongly to the sides of the tube. On this 


‘account it ascends and descends too slowly in case 


of a sudden heat or cold, Ina sudden cold, so 
great a portion remains adhering to the sides of 
the tube after the rest has subsided, that the sur- 
face appears lower than the corresponding tem- 
perature of the airrequires. An oil thermometer 
is therefore not a proper measure of heat and 
cold. All the thermometers hitherto proposed 
were liable to many inconveniences, and could 
not be considered as exact standards for point- 
ing out the various degrees of temperature. This 
led Reaumur to attempt a new one, an account 
of which was published in the year 1730 in the 
Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences. This 
thermometer was made with spirit of wine. He 
took a large ball and tube, the dimensions and 
capacities of which were known; he then gra- 
duated the tube, so that the space from one divi- 
sion to another might contain 1,000th part of the 


liquor ; the liquor containing 1,000 parts when 


it stood at the freezing point. He adjusted the 
‘thermometer to the freezing point by an artificial 
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éongelation of water; then putting the’ ball of 


hi¢ thermometer and part of the tube into boil- 
ing water, he observed whether it rose 80 divi- 
sions; if it exceeded these, he changed his Hquor, 
and by adding water lowered it, till upon trial it 
should just rise 80 divisions; or if the liquor, 
being too low, fell short of 80 divisions, he raised 
it by adding rectified spirit to it. The liquor 
thus prepared suited his purpose, and served for 
making a thermometer of any size, whose scale 
would agree with his standard. At length a dif- 
ferent fluid was proposed, by which thermometers 
could be made free from most of the defects 
hitherto mentioned. .'This fluid was mercury, 
and seems first to have oecurred to Dr. Hailey, 
but was not adopted by, him on account of its 
having a snialler degree of expansibility than the 
other fluids used at that time. 

The honour of this invention is generally given 
to Fahrenheit of Amsterdam, who presented an 
- account of it to the Royal Society of London in 
1724. That we may judge the more accurately 
_of the propriety of employing mercury, we will 
compare its qualities with those of the fluids 
already mentioned, air, aicchol, and oil. Air is 


the most expansible fluid, but it does not receive | 


nor part with its heat so quickly as mercury. 
Alcohol does not expand much by heat. In its 
ordinary state it dees not bear a much greater 
heat than 175° ef Fahrenheit; but when highly 
rectified it can bear a greater degree of cold than 
any other liquor hitherto employed as a measure 
of temperature. At Hudson’s Bay, Mr. Macnab, 
by a mixture of vitriolic acid and snow, made it 
to descend to 69° below 0 of Fahrenheit. There 
is an inconvenience, however, attending the use 
of this liquor ; it is not possible to get it always 
of the same degree of strength. As to oil, its 
expansion is about 15 times greater than that of 
alcohol; it sustains a heat of 600°, and its freez- 
ing poimt is se low that it has not been determin- 
ed; but its viscosity renders it useless. 

Mercury is far superior to alcohol and oi], and 
3s much more manageable than air. 1. As far as 
the experiments already made can determine, it 
is of all the fluids hitherto employed in the con- 
struction of thermemeters, that which measures 
most exactly equal differences of heat by equal 
differences efits bulk: its dilatations are, in fact, 
very nearly proportional to the augmentations of 
heat applied to it. 2, Of all liquids itis the most 
easily freed from air. 3. it is fitted to measure 
high degrees of heat and cold. It sustains a heat 
of 600° of Fahrenheit’s scale, and does not con- 
geal tiil it fall89 or 40 degrees below 0. 4. It is 
the most sensible of any fluid to heat and cold, 
even air not excepted. Count Rumford found, 
that mercury was heated from the freezing to the 
boiling point in 58 seconds, while water took 2 
minutes 13 seconds, and common air 10 minutes 
and 17 seconds. 6. Mercury is a homogeneous 
fluid, and every portion ef itis equally dilated or 
contracied by equal variations of heat. Any one 
. thermometer, made of pure mercury, is eteris 
paribus, possessed of the. same properties with 
every other thermometer made of pure mercury. 
Its power of expansion is indeed about six times 
Jess than that of spirit of wine, but it is great 
enough to answer most of the purposes for which 
a thermometer is wanted. [he fixed points, 
which are now universally chosen for adjusting 
thermometers to a scale, and to one another, are 
ahe boiling and freezing water points. ‘The boil- 
ing water point, it is well knewn, is not an in- 


variable point, but varies some degrées according 
to the weight and temperature of the atmosphere. 
In an'exhausted receiver, water will boil with a 
heat of 98° or 100°; whereas, in Papin’s diges- 
ter, it will acquire a heat of 412°. Hence it ap- 
pears, thet water will boil at a lower point, ac- 
cording to its height in the atmosphere, or to the 
weight of the column of air which presses upon 
it. In order to ensure uniformity, therefore, in 
ihe construction of thermometers, itis now agreed, | 
that the bulb of the tube be plunged in the water 
when it boils violently, the barometer standing at 
30 English inches, and the temperature of the 
atmosphere 55°. A thermometer made in this 
way, with its boiling point at 212°, is called, by 
Dr. Horsley, Bird’s Fahrenheit, because Mr. 
Bird was the first person who attended to the 
state of the barometer in constructing thermome- 
ters. 

As artists may be often obliged to adjust ther- 
mometers under very different pressures of the 
atmosphere, philosophers have been al pains to 
discover a general rule which might be applied 
on all occasions. M. de Luc, from a series of. 
experiments, has given an equatior for the allow- 
ance on account of this difference, in Paris mea~- 
sure, which has been verified by sir George 
Schuckburg; also Dr. Horsley, Dr. Maskelyne, 
and sir George Schuckburg, have adapted the 
equation and rules to English measures, and 
have reduced the allowances into tables, for the 
use of the artists. Dr. Horsley’s rule, deduced 
from De Lue’s, is this: 
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Where h denotes the height of a thermometer 
plunged in boiling water above the point of melt- 
ing ice, if degrees of Bird’s Fahrenheit, and « 
ihe height of ihe barometer in 10ths of an inch. 
From this rile he has computed the following 
table, for finding the heights to which a good 
Bird’s Fahrenheit will rise, when plunged in 
boiling water, in all states of the barometer, from 
27 to 31 English inches; which wiil serve, arnong 
other uses, to direct instrument-makers in mak -. 
ing a true allowance for the effect of the varia- 
tion of the barometer, if they should be obliged 
to finish a thermometer at a time when the baro- 
meier is above or below 80 inches; though it is 
best to fix the boiling point when the barometer 
is at that height. | 


EQUATION OF THE BOILING POINT. 


Barometer. Equation. Difference. 
31.0 + 1,57 0.75 
30.5 + 0:79 0.79 
30.0 0.00 0.80 
29,0 —0.80 0.82 
29.0 — 1,62 083 
28.5 — 2.45 | 0.85 
28.0 —3.31 0.86 
27.5 — 4.16 0.88 | 
27.0 5.04 
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The numbers in the first column of this table 
express heights of the quicksilver in the barome- 
ter, in English inches and decimal parts: the 
second column shows the equation to be applied, 
according to the sign prefixed, to 212° of Bird's 
Fahrenheit, to find the true boiling point for 
every such state of the baromete®, ‘Lhe boiling 
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point, for all intermediate states of the barome- 
ter, may be had, with sufficient accuracy, by tak- 
ing proportional parts, by means of the third 
column of differences of the equations. 

The method of constructing Fahrenheit’s ther- 
mometer, which is now in general use in this 
country, is the following: a small ball is blown 
on the end of a glass tube, of an uniform width 
throughout. The ball and part of the tube are 
then to be filled with quicksilver, which has been 
previously boiled to expel the air. The open 
end of the tube is then to be hermetically sealed. 
The next object is to construct the scale, It is 
found, by experiment, that melting snow, or freez- 
ing water, is always at the same temperature. If, 
therefore, 2 thermometer be immersed in the one 
.or the_other, the quicksilver will always stand at 
the same point. It has been observed, too, that 
water hoils under the same pressure of the at- 
mosphere at ithe same temperature. A thermo- 
meter, therefore, immersed in boiling water, will 
uniformly stand at the same point. Here, then, 
are two fixed points, from which a scale may be 
constructed, by dividing the intermediate space 
into equal parts, and carrying the same divisions 
as far above and below the two fixed points as 
may be wanted. ‘Thus, thermometers construct- 
ed in this way may be compared together ; for if 
they are accurately made, and placed in the same 
temperature, they will always point to the same 
degree on the scale. The fluid, as we have seen, 
employed. is quicksilver, and it is found to an- 
swer best, because its expansions are most equa- 
ble. The freezing point of Fahrenheit’s ther- 
mometer is marked 32°, and the reason of this is 

.said to have been, that this artist thought that he 
had produced the greatest degree of cold, by a 
mixture of snow and salt; and the point at which 
the thermometer then stood, in this temperature, 
was marked Zero. The boiling point, in this 

_thermométer, is 212°, and the intermediate space, 
between the boiling and freezing points, is there- 
fore divided into 180°. This is the thermometer 
that is commonly used in Britain. 

In determining the choice of tubes it is best 
to have them exactly. cylindric through their 
whole length. Capiliary tubes are preferable to 
others, because they require less bulbs, and they 
are also less brittle, and more sensible. Those 
of the most convenient size for common experi- 
ments are such as have their internal diameter 

about the fourth of a line; and those made of 
thin glass are better than others, as the rise and 
fall of the mercury may be more distinctly per- 
ceived. The length of nine inches will serve for 
all common occasions ; but for particular pur- 
poses the length both of the tubes and of the di- 
visions should be adapied io ihe uses for which 
they are designed. | 

In determining the best. size of the balls or 

bulbs, it has been usual to compare new tubes 
-with such thermometers as are we'! proportioned. 
But M. Durand has proposed a formula for find- 
ing the proportion which the balls ought to bear 
to their respective tubes. With this view he ex- 
presses the levigth of the tube, measured in dia- 
meters of iiself, by 2; the whole capacity of the 

_ ball and tube by c; the capacity of the funda~ 

_ mental interval, expressed in the same parts with 
the whole capacity, by d; the number of degrees 
of the fundamental interval by m; the number 
of other degrees which the scale is to contain, be- 
sides those of the fundamental interval both above 

_ and below it, by.2; and the diameter of the ball 


measured in diameters of the tube by l: and J = 
8 ee 


1 le cm 
en CD $C), eeeegupnanct ene 
3 dx (m+n) 


ing equal bases being as their heights, m: 2:: ds 


—1. For two cylinders hav- | 


dn 
cay which is the capacity of that part of the tube 


which exceeds the fundamental interval, to which 
adding d, that interval, we have the total capacity 


dn + d 
of the tub +d, or it RO al 
m : 
this from c, we shall have the capacity of the ball 


dn+-dm cm-dm— dn 


=e 


Subtracting 


=Ct-— 


. If this quan- 


m m 

tity be divided by the capacity of the tube, the 
quotient will shew how often the capacity of the 
ball contains that of the tube ; and this quotient 


— dm — d: : 
pasha! Aantkesa bioig Consequently the ball is 


dim 4- dn 
equal to as many cylinders, having ¢ diameters 
of the tube, for their respective height, and 1 dia- 
meter for the base, as are contained in this last 
quotient ; and, therefore, its cylindric solidity 
expressed in the cylindric solidities of the tube 


2 —dnm—d és 
kc ith bei, But the diame- 


will be = a x - 
dn +n 


ter of this ball is equal to the base of the cylinder 
in which it may be inscribed, and the solidity of 
this cylinder is equal to % the solidity of the cir- 
cumsecribing sphere. Consequently, the solidity 
cm — dm — dr. 


—_ 


of this cylinder will be = 3a x 


dm+ dn 
and the diameter of its base, equal to the dia- 


cm —dm—dn 


3 
= PPM ge 
meter of the ball, will Bea 7 ax dm+ de 


3 ee 
ae ax be eaibete 1 = 1. 
si dx (m+n) 

Two unalterable points of temperature, viz. 
the former where ice becomes water, and the 
second where water becomes vapour, have been 
universally adopted by the various constructors 
of thermometers for the graduation of those in- 
struments; but the space between them has been 
divided differently by different persons, and this 
difference gives the different names of thermome- 
ters, or rather of their graduations ;+such as 
Reaumur’s thermometer, Fahrenheit’s thermo- 
meter, kc. Reaumur divides the space between 
the ahove-mentioned two points, into 80 equal 
parts or degrees 5 placing ihe QO at freezing, and 
the 80th degree at the boiling point. Fahrenheit, 
as above remarked, divides it into 180 degrees or 
equal parts, but he places the 0 thirty-two de- 
grees below the freezing point‘D; so that the 
freezing point is at 32, and the boiling point E 
is at 212 degrees. me 

Other persons have adopted other divisions, 
which have been suggested by supposed adyan- 
tages or fanciful ideas. a: 

Most of those graduations are at present out 
of use, but they are to be met with in various, 
not very recent, publications ; we have therefore 
thought it necessary to set them down in the fol- 
lowing table, which contains: Ist. The name of” 
the person or society that has used each particu- 
lar division: 2dly. The degree which has been 
placed, by each of them, against the freezing- 
point; Sdly. The degree which has been plated 


“against the boiling-point; and, 4thly. The num- 


ber of degrees lying between those two points. 
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Freezing point. 
Boiling point. 
the preceding 


Deg. between 
two points. 


Fahrenheit’s, which is 
generally used in Great 
Britain. It is also used 
throughout this work, un- 
less some other is men- 
tioned = > es > 

Reaumur’s, which is ge- 
nerally used in France 
and other parts of the 
Continent = - - - 

Celsius’s, which has 
been used chiefly in Swe- 
den, hence it is also called 
the Swedish thermometer. 
_ at has been lately adopted 
by the French chemists, 
under the name of cen- 
tigrade thermometer - 

‘The Florentine thermo- 
meters, which were made 
and used by the members 
of the famous academy 
de? Cimento, being some of 
the first instruments of the 
sort, were vaguely gradu- 
ated, some having a great 
many more degrees than 
others. But two of their 
most common graduations 
seemto be - - - 

The Parisian thermo- 
meter, viz. the ancienne 
ihermometre of the Acade- 
my of Sciences, seems to 
haye been graduated near- 
ly thus, - mead - 
- Dela Hire’s thermome- 
ter, which stood in the ob- 
gervatory at Paris above 
60 years, was graduated 
thus, - - - - 

Amanton’s ~— - - 

Poleni’s = S = 

De L’Isle’s thermome- 
ter is graduated in an in- 
verted order - - - 

Sir Isaac Newton’s~ - 

Hales’s - - - 

‘The Edinburgh ther- 
mometer, formerly used, 
seems to haye been gra- 
duated thus, - = - 


These are the chief thermometers that have 
been used in Europe; and the temperatures in- 
dicated by the principal of them may be reduced 
into the corresponding degrees on any of the 
others, by means of the following simple theo- 
rems ; in which R signifies the degrees on the 
scale of Reaumur, F those of Fahrenheit, and 8 
those of the Swedish thermemeter. 


1. To conyert the degrees of Reaumur into 


9 
those of Fahrenheit ; i +52 =F, 


_ the degree on the scale of Fahrenheit. 


2. To convert the degrees of Fahrenheit inte 
(fF — 32) x 4 

SaRny aC ies : 
3. To convert the Swedish degrees into those 


those of Reaymur ; 


9 
of Fahrenheit ; —— +32=F. 


4. To convert Fahrenheil’s into Swedish ; 
(F—32) x5 


=. 
5. To convert Swedish degrees into those of 
sx4 ; 
Reaumur ; aang =R. 


6. To convert Reaumur’s degrees into Swedish; 
es 5 _s. 

Hl 

To such readers as are unacquainted with the 
algebraic expression of arithmetical formula, it 
will be sufficient to express one or two of these 
in words, to explain their use: 1. Multiply the 
degree of Reaumur by 9, divide the product by 
4, and to the quotient add 32, the sum expresses 
2. From 
the degree of Fahrenheit subtract 32, multiply 
the remainder by 4, and divide the product by 9, 
the quotient is the degree according to the scale 
of Reaumur, &e. 

In meteorological observations, it is necessary 
to attend to the greatest rise and fall of the ther- 
mometer, and therefore attempts have been made 
ito make them mark*the greatest degree of heat 
and cold, in the absence of the observer. We 
will notice one, intended to show the greatest de- 
gree of heat. AB, fig. 3.is a glass tube, with a 
cylindrical buib, B, at the lower end, and eapil- 
lary at the other, over which there is a fixed 
glass ball, C. The bulb, and part of the tube, 
are filled with mercury, the top of which shows 
the degrees of heat. ‘The upper part of the tube, 
above the mercury, is filled with spirit of wine ; 
the ball, C, is likewise filled with the same liquor, 
almost to the top of the capillary tube. When 
the mercury rises, the spirit of wine is also raised 
into the ball, C, which is so made that the liquor 
cannot return into the tube when the mercury 
sinks ; of course, the height of the spirit in the 


~ ball; added to that in the tube, will give the 


greatest degree of heat. To make a new obser- 
vation, the instrument must be inclined till the 
liquor in the ball cover the end of the capillary 
tube. : 

In 1782, Mr. Six proposed another self-regis- 
tering thermometer. It is properly a spirit of 
wine thermometer, though mercury is also em- 
ployed for supporting an Index; ab (fig. 4.) isa 
thin tube of glass sixteen inches long, and five-six- 
teenths of an inch calibre: cde, and /gh, are smaller 
tubes, about one-twentieth of an inch calibre, 
These three tubes are filled with highly. rectified 
spirit of wine, except the space between d and g 
which is filled with mercury, As the spirit of 
wine contracts or expands in the middie tube, 
the mercury fails or rises in the outside tubes, 


An index, such as that represented in fig. 5, is ~ 


placed on the surface, within each of these tubes, 
so light as to float upon it: k is a small glass 
tube, three-fourths of an inch long, hermetically 
seated ‘at each end, and inclosing a piece of steel 
wire nearly of its own length. At each end, /m, 
of this small tube, a short tube of black -glass is 
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fixed, of such a diameter as to pass freely up and 
down within either of the outside tubes of the 
thermometer, ce, or fh. From the upper end of 
the index is drawn a spring of glass to the fine- 
ness of a hair, and about five-sevenths of an inch 
long ; which, being placed a little oblique, presses 
lightly against the inner surface of the tube, and 
prevents the index from descending when the 
mercury descends. These indexes being insert- 
ed one into each of the outside tubes, it is easy 
to understand how they point out the greatest 
heat or cold that has happened in the observer’s 
absence. When the spirit of wine in the middle 
tube expands, it presses down the mercury in the 
tube, hf, and consequently raises it in the tube, 
eo; consequently, the index on the left hand tube 
is left behind, and marks the greatest cold, and 
ihe index in the right hand tube rises, and marks 
the greatest heat. 

The common contrivance for a self-registering 
thermometer, now seld in most of the London 
shops, consists simply of two thermometers, one 
mercurial, and the other of alcohol, (fig. 6.) hay- 
ing their stems horizontal; the former has for 
its index a smail bit of magnetical steel wire, and 
the laiter a minute thread of glass, having its two 
ends formed into small knobs, by fusion in the 
flame of a candle. 

‘The magnetical bit of wire lies in the vacant 
space of the mercurial thermometer, and is push- 
ed forward by the mercury whenever the tempe- 
rature rises, and pushes that fluid against it; but 
when the temperature falls, and the fluid retires, 
this index is left behind, and consequently shows 
the maximum. The other index, or bit of glass, 
lies in the tube of the spirit thermometerimmers- 
ed in the alcohol: and when the spirit retires, 
by depression of temperature, the index is carried 
along with it, in apparent contact with its inte- 
rior surface; but, on increase of temperature, 
the spirit goes forward and leaves the index, 
which therefore shows the riinimum cf tempera- 
ture since it was set. As these indexes merely 
lie in the tubes, their resistance to motion is al- 
together inconsiderable. The steel index is 
brought to the mercury by applying a magnet on 
the outside of the tube, and the other is duly 
placed at the end of the column of alcohel, by 
inclining the whole instrument: 

For an account of Mr. Keith’s self-registering 
thermometers, see Gregory’s Mechanics, vol. ii. 
and Nicholson’s Journal, voi. iii. 4to series. 

Mr. Professor Leslie, the well-known author of 
2 curious and interesting treatise on heat, in- 
vented a thermometer for indicating and measur- 
ing very minute differences of temperature. It 
is called the differential thermometer. It con- 
sists of two tubes, each terminating in a small 
bulb of the same dimensions, joined by the blow- 
pipe, and bent in the form of a U, a small por- 
tion of dark coloured liquor having previously 
been introduced into one of the balls. ‘The fluid 
best adapted to the purpose is found to be a so- 
lution of carmine in concentrated sulphuric acid. 
By managing the included air with the heat of 
the hand, this red liquor is made to stand at the 
required point of the opposite tube. 
zero of a scale fastened to that tube, and divided 
into equal parts above and below that point. 
The instrument is then fixed on astand. LItis 
manifest that when the liquor is at rest, or points 
at zero, the column is pressed in opposite irec- 


s - 
) 


This is the . 
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tions by two portions of air equal in elasticity 


and containing equal portions of caloric. What- 
ever heat, therefore, may be applied to the whole 


‘instrument, provided both bulbs receive it in the 


same degree, the liquor must remain at rest. 
But if the one ball receives the slightest excess of 
temperature, the air which it contains will be 
proportionally expanded, and will push the liquid 
against the air in the other bulb with a force vary- 
ing as the difference between the temperatures of 
those two portions of air: thus the equilibrium 
will be destroyed, and the fluid will rise in the 
opposite tube. The degrees of the scale through 
which it passes will mark the successive augment- 
ations in the temperature of the ball which is 
exposed to the greatest heat; so that this instru- 
ment is a balance of extreme delicacy for com~- 
paring the temperatures of its two scales. " 

When thermometers are contrived to measure 
very great degrees of heat by the expansions they 
produce in substances, or, on the contrary, the 
expansions corresponding to different tempera- 
tures, they are characterised by the name of 
pyrometers; descriptions of the principal of 
them may be seen under the word PyRoMETER 
in this work. . 

THERMOME’TRICAL. a. (from ther- 
mometer.) Relating to the measure of heat 
( Cee. 

THERMOPYLZE, a small pass leading 
from Thessaly into Locris and Phocis. It re- 
ceives ifs name from. the hot baths which are 
in the neighbourhood. It is celebrated for a 
battle which was fought there, B. C. 480, on 
the 7th of August, between Xerxes and the 
Greeks, in which 300 Spartans resisted for 
three successive days repeatedly the attacks of 
the most brave and courageous of the Persian 
army, which, according to some historians, 
amounted to five millions. There was also 
another battle fonght there between the Romans 
and Antiochus, king of Syria. 

THERMOSCOIPE. (Seoog and oxomw.) An 
instrument showing the changes happening in 
the air with respect to heat and cold. The . 
word thermoscope is generally used indifferent- 
ly with that of thermometer, though there 1s 
some difference in the literal import.of the two; 
the first signifying an instrument that shows, 
or exhibits, the changes of heat, &c. to the 
eye: and the latter, an instrament that mea- 
sures those changes ; on which foundation the 
thermometer should be a more accurate ther- 
moscope, &c. 

THERPANDER, a celebrated poet and 
musician of Lesbos, about 650 years before the 
Christian era, who several times obtained the 
prize in the different musical contests of the 
Greeks; He was fined by the Ephori at Lace- 
demon, because he had added one string more — 
to the lyre. His poetical compositions are Jost. 

THERSITES, an officer the most deformed 
and illiberal of the Greeks, during the Trojan 
war. He was fond of ridiculing his fellow 
soldiers, particularly Agamemnon, Achilles, 
and Ulysses. Achilles killed him with one 
blow of his fist, because he Jaughed at his 
mourning the death of Penthesilea, ‘a 
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«THESE. pro. The plural of this. 1. Op- 
posed to those (Dryden). 2. These relates to 
the persons or things last mentioned; and those 
to the first (Woodward). 

THESEIS, a poem written by Codrus, con- 
taining an account of the: life and actions of 
Theseus, and now lost. (Juv.) 

THESEUS, king of Athens, and son of 
FEgeus by Aithra, the daughter of Pittheus, 
was one of the most celebrated of the heroes of 
antiquity. He was educated at Troezene, In 
the house of Pittheus. ‘When he came to the 
years of maturity, he was sent by his mother 
to his father, and a sword was given him, by 
which he might make himself known to 

“FEgeus. (See Aeeus.) In his way from Troe- 
zene to Athens, he destroyed Corynetes, Syn- 
nis, Sciron, Cercyon, Procustes, and the cele- 
brated Phaa. At Athens, however, his re- 
ception was not cordial ; Medea lived there 
with Aigeus, and she attempted to destroy him 
before his arriva! was made public. iigeus 
was himself to give the poison to his son at a 
feast, but the sight of his sword on the side of 
Theseus reminded him of his amours with 
FEthra. -He knew him to be his son, and the 
people of Athens were glad to find that Theseus 
was the son of their monarch. The Pallan- 
tides who attempted to assassinate Theseus 
were all put to death by the young prince. 
The bull of Marathon next engaged the atten- 
tion of Theseus. He caught the animal alive, 
and after he had led it through the streets of 
Athens, he sacrificed it to Minerva. After 


this Theseus went to Crete, where, by means . 


of Ariadne, who was enamoured of him, he 
killed the Minotaur, (See MinoTAuRus) and 
thereby redeemed the Athenians from the an- 
nual tribute of the seven chosen youths de- 
voured by this monster. In the island of 
Naxos he had the meanness to abandon Ariad- 
ne, to whom he was indebted for his safety. 
iigeus, at his return to Athens, threw him- 
self into the sea, when he saw his son’s ship, 
with black sails, which was the signal of ill 
success, His ascension on his father’s throne 
was universally applauded, B. C. 1235. The 
Athenians were governed with mildness, and 
Theseus made new regulations, and enacted 
new laws. The fame which he had gained by 
“his victories and policy made Pirithous, king 
of the Lapithe, desirous of gaining his friend- 
ship, by meeting him in the field. He invaded 
Attica, and when ‘Theseus bad marched out 
to meet him, the two enemies, struck at the 
sight of each other, rushed to embrace one 
another in ihe most cordial manner, and from 
that time began a friendship which has become 
proverbia!, ‘Theseus was present at the nup- 
tials of his friend, and he was the most coura- 
geous of the Lapithe, in the defence of Hippo- 
damia against the brutal attempts of the Cen- 
taurs, Theseus, after this, in conjunction 
with Pirithous, carried off Helen, the daughter 
of Leda, but the resentment of Castor and 
Pollux soon obliged him to restore her safe into 


their hands. Some time after Theseus assisted 
his friend in procuring a wife, and they both 
descended into the infernal regions to carry 
away Proserpine. Pluto, apprized of their in- 
tentions, stopped them. Pirithous was placed 
on his father’s wheel, and Theseus was tied to 
a huge stone, on which he had sat to rest him- 
self. Virgil represents him in an eternal state 
of punishment. Apollodorus, however, and 
others declare, that he was not long detained in 
hell; when Hercules came to steal the dog 
Cerberus, he redeemed both him and Pirithous. 
During the captivity of Theseus in the king- 
dom of Pluto, Mnestheus obtained the crown 
in preference to the children of the absent 
monarch. At his return, Theseus attempted 
to eject the usurper, but to no purpose. He 


“retired with great mortification to the court of 


Lycomedes, king of the island of Scyros, who, 
either jealous of his fame, or bribed by the pre- 
sents of Mnestheus, carried him to a high rock, 
on pretence of shewing him the extent of his 
dominions, and threw him down a deep pre- 
cipice. The children of Theseus, after the 
death of Mnestheus, recovered the Athenian 
throne. The historians disagree from the poets 
in their accounts about this hero, and they all 
suppose, that instead of attempting to carry 
away the wife of Pluto, the two friends wished 
to seduce a daughter of Aidoneus, king of the 
Molosst. . 

THE’SIS. s. (these, Fr. Seoie.) A position ; 
something laid down affirmatively or negatively 
(Prior). 

THESIUM. Base fluellin. In botany, a 
genus of the class pentandria, order monogynia. 
Calyx one-leafed, bearing the stamens; corol- 
less; seed one, inferior, covered with a bark. 
Nineteen species, almost all natives of the Cape, 
one of them a tree of middling height. One 
species is common to our own country, and 
found wild in our chalk-soils, thesium lJino- 
phyllum, or bastard toad-flax, with branch- 
ed spikes, and linear leaves: it flowers in June 
and July. 

THESMOPHORA, a sirname of Ceres, as 
lawgiver, in whose honour festivals were in- 
stituted called Thesmophoria. The Thesmo- 
phoria were instituted .by Triptolemus, or ac~ 
cording to some by Orpheus, or the daughter 


of Danaus. ‘The greatest part of the Grecian 


cities, especially Athens, observed them with 
great solemnity. For the manner of celebrat- 
ing these festivals, the reader is referred to 
Potter’s Antiquities or Lempriere’s Classical 
Dictionary. 

THESMOTHET, a name given to the 
last six Archons among the Athenians, be- 
cause they took particular care to enforce the 
laws, and to see justice impartially adminis- 
tered. They were at that time nine in num- 
ber. 

THESPIS, a Greek poet of Attica, supposed 
by some to be the inventor of tragedy, 536 


years before Christ. His representations were 


very rustic and imperfect. He went from 
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town to town upon a cart, on which was 
erected a temporary stage, where two actors, 
whose faces were daubed with the lees of 
wine, entertained the audience with choral 
songs,, &c. 


THESPIUS, or Tuestrvs, a king of Thes- 


pia, in Beeotia, was desirous that his fifty 
daughters should have children by Hercules, 
and therefore when that hero was at his court 
he permitted him to enjoy their company. 
This, which according to some was effected in 
one night, passes for the 13th and most ardu- 
ous of the labours of Hercules. All the daugh- 
ters of Thespius brought male children into 
the world, and someof them twins. Thechil- 
dren of the Thespiades, called Thespiadz, 
went to Sardinia, where they made a settle- 
ment with Tolaus, the fyend of their father. 
{Apollod. Paus. Plut.) 

THESPROTIA, a country of Epirus, west 
of Ambracia, bounded on the south by the sea. 


It is watered by the rivers Acheron and Cocy-' 


tus, which the poets, after Homer, have called 
streams of hell. The oracle of Dodona was in 
‘Thesprotia. (Homer. Strab.) . 
 THESSALONIANS (Paul’s Epistles to the). 
The first of these is allowed to have been one 
of the earliest written of all St. Paul’s epistles. 
This, and the second epistle to the Thessalo- 
nians, were, there is good reason to conclude, 
written about A. D. 52. See Epist ye. 

This epistle is addressed to the Christian in- 
habitants of Thessalonica, a large populous 
city (first called Therma, but named Thessa- 
lonica after Cassander’s wife of the same name), 
the metropolis of Macedonia. 
Christian religion was planted by Paul and 
Silas soon after they left Philippi, where they 
met with very unworthy treatment. (Acts xvi. 
24.-1 Thess, 11. 20.) At first they preached 
with much success, but the Jews raised such 
a tumult that the Apostle was obliged to leave 
them abruptly. (Acts xvil. 1—14.) As he had 
left his friends there, on his, as well as their 
own account, he sent Timothy to them from 
Athens, to confirm and comfort them. Timo- 
thy at his return found the Apostle removed to 
Corinth, where he continued two years. (Acts 
xviil. &c.) 


The Apostle’s design in this epistle is in ge- 


neral to confirm the Thessalonians in their 
adherence to the Christian faith, and to engage 
theny, from the sufferings they had already en- 
dared in that cause, and the extraordinary cha- 
racter they had hitherto maintained, to make 
still greater advances in religion, and become 
yet mote eminent in every branch of the Chris- 
tian temper. 

TuessaLontans (The second Epistle to 
the), appears to have been written soon after 
the first, and at the same place. 

The general design of it, like the former, is 
to confirm the Thessalonians in their Christian 
profession, and to comfort them under the suf- 
ferings to which they were exposed. Besides 
which the Apostle sets himself to rectify some 
mistaken apprehensions they seen to have en- 


In this city the | 
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tertained about the coming of Christ; and to 
direct them in the exercise of Christian disci- 
pline towards some irregular members of the: 
society. | Tait, a 

THESSALONICA. See THESSALONIANS. 

"THESSALY, a country of Greece, whose 
boundaries have been difierent at different 
periods. Properly speaking, ‘Thessaly was. 
bounded on the south by the southerm parts 
of Greece, or *Greecia Prepria; east by the 
ZSgean ;ynorth by Macedonia and Mygdonia ;. 
and west by Illyricum and Epirus, It was 
generally divided into, four separate provinces, 
'Thessaliotis, Pelasgiotis, Istizeotis, and Phthio- 
tis, to which some add Magnesia. It has been 
severally called Admonia, Pelasgicum, Argos, 
Helias, Argeia, Dryopis, Pelasgia, Pyrrhea, 
&c. The name of Thessaly is derived from 
Thessalus, one of its monarchs. ‘Thessaly is 
famous for a deluge which happened there in 
the age of Devcalion. 1ts mountains and cities 
are also celebrated, such as Olympus, Pelion, 
Ossa, Larissa, &c. ‘The Argonauts were partly 
natives of Thessaly. 

THETFORD, a borough in Norfolk, go- 
verned by a mayor, with a market on Saturday. 
It is seated on the Little Ouse, which here 
divides Suffolk from Norfolk, and is navigable 
from Lynn... It has three parish-churches, 
one of which is on the Norfolk side of the 
river, and a considerable manufacture of wool- 
len cloth and paper. ‘The spring assizes for the 
county are held bere. It is 30 miles S.S.E, of 
Lynn, and 80 N.E. of London. Lon. 0. 50 E. 
Lat..5g. 28.N. 

THETIS, one of the sea deities, daughter of 
Nereus and Doris, was courted by Neptune 
and Jupiter ; but when the gods were inform- 
ed that the son she should bring forth must 
become greater than his father, their addresses 
were stopped, arid Peleus, the son of AXacus, 
was permitted to solicit her hand. Thetis re- 
fused him, but the lover had the artifice to 
catch her when asleep. When Thetis found 
that she could not elude the vigilance of her 
lover, she consented to marry him.. Their 
nuptials were celebrated on mount Pelion, with 
great pomp; and all the deities attended except 
the goddess of discord. (See Discorpta.) 
Thetis became mother of several children by 
Peleus, among whom was Achilles, whom‘she 
rendered invulnerable by plunging him.in the 
waters of the Styx, except that part of the heel 
by which she held him. 

THEVENOT (Melchisedec), librarian to 
the king of France, and a celebrated writer of 
travels, was born at, Paris.in 1621, and had 
scarcely gone through his academical studies, 
when he discovered a strong passion for visit- 
ing foreign countries. At first he saw only 
part of Europe; but then he took great care 
to procure very particular informations and 
memoirs from those who had travelled over 
other parts of the globe, and out of those com- 
posed his Voyages and Travels.—He laid down, 
among other things, some rules, together with 
the invention of an instrument, for the better 
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finding out of the longitude, and the declina- 
tion of the needle; and some have thought that 
these are the best things in his works, since 
travels, related at second-hand, can never be 
thought of any great authority or moment; not 
but Thevenot travelled enough to relate some 
things upon bis own knowledge. Another 
passion in him, equally strong with that for 
travelling, was to collect scarce books in all 
.sciences, especially in philosophy, mathematics, 
and history; and in this he may be said to 
have spent his whole life. When he bad the 
care of the king’s library, though it was one of 
the best furnished in Europe, he found 2000 
volumes wanting in it which he had<in his 
own. Besides printed books, he bought a 
great many manuscripts in French, English, 
Spanish, Italian, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Sy- 
riac, Arabic, Turkish, and Persic. The mar- 
bles presented to him by Mr. Nointel, at his 
return from his embassy. to Constantinople, 


upon which there are bas-reliefs and inscrip- | 


tions almost 2000 years old, may be reckoned 
among the curiosities of his library. He spent 
most .of his time among his books, without 
aiming at any post of figure or profit: he had, 
however, two honourable employments ;_ for 
he assisted at a conclave held after the death of 
pope Innocent X. and was the French king’s 
envoy at Genoa. He'was attacked with what 
is called a slow fever in 1692, and died Octo- 
ber the same year, at the age of 71. 
ing to the account given, he managed himself 
very improperly in this illness; for he dimit- 
nished his strength by abstinence, while he 
should have increased 1t with hearty food and 
generous wines, which were yet the more ne- 


cessary ou account of his great age.—Theve- © 


not’s ‘Travels into the Levant, &c. were pub- 
lished in English in the yeat 1687, folio; they 
had been published in French at Paris 1663, 
folio. He wrote also L’Art de Nager, the Art 
of Swimming, 12mo, 1696. 

THEURGY, S:evpyin, a name which the 
ancients gave to that sacred part of magic which 
we sometimes call white magic, or the white 
art. The word is formed from ©es, God, and 
spyov, Work ; g. d. the art of doing divine things, 
or things which God alone can do: or the 
power of working extraordinary and superna- 
tural things, by invoking the names of God, 
saints, angels, &c. Accordingly, those who 
have written of magic in general divide it into 
three parts: the first whereof is called theurgy, 
as operating by divine or celestial means; the 
second, natural mag:c, perfermed by the powers 
of nature; and the third, comprehending ne- 
cromancy, soreery, and witcheraft or magic, 
performed by the assistance of demons or de- 
patted men, Sce Macic. 

THEW. s. (eap, Sax.) 1, Quality ; man- 
ners: obsolete (Spenser). 2. tn Shahkspeare 
it seems to signify brawn, or bulk, from the 
Saxon Seop, the thigh, | 

THEWED. a. (from thew.) Educated ; 
habituated; accustomed: obsolete (Spenser). 


THEY. pro. In the oblique case them, the 


Accord- 
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plural of he or she. (61, Saxon.) 1. The men ; 
the women; the persons (Shakspeare). 2. 
Those men ; those women: opposed to some 
others (Prior). 3. (The plural of this, that, 
or if.) The things (Prior). 

THIBET. See Tiser. . 

THIBLE.s. A’slice; a scummer; .a spa- 
tula (Ainsworth). 

THICK. a. (S:ece, Sax. thickur, Istandic.)- 
1. Notthin. 2. Dense; notrare; gross; crass 
(Arbuthnot). ~3. Not clear; not transparent ; 
muddy; feculent (Temple). 4. Great in cir- 
cumference ; not. slender (Deut,). 5. Deep: 
noting the third dimension: as a plank four 
feet long, two feet broad, and five inches ¢hick. 
6. Noting comparative bulk : as, the door was 
three inches thick, 7. Frequent; in quick: 
succession ; with little intermission (Wotton). 
8. Close ; not divided by much space; crowd- 
ed (Addison). 9. Noteasily pervious; set with 
things close to each other (Dryden). 10. 
Coarse ; not thin (Bacon), 11, Without pro- 
per intervals of articulation (Shakspeare). 

Trick. s. (from the adjective.) 1. The 
thickest part, or time when any thing is thick. 
est (Afnolles). 2. A thicket; a place full of 
bushes (Drayton). 3. TH1cK and thin. What- 
ever is in the way (fudilras). 

Tuicx. ad. 1. Frequently; fast (Denham). 
2. Closely (Norris). 3.Toa great depth (Ad- 
dison). 4. Tuick and threefold. In quick 
succession ; in great numbers (L’Estrange). — - 

To THVCKEN. vw. a. (from thick.) 1. To 
make thick. @. To make close; to fill up ine 
terstices (Voodward). 3. Yo condense; to 
make to concrete (Arbuthnot). 4. To strength- 
en; to confirm (Shakspeare). 5. To make 
frequent. 6. 'To make close or numerous. 

Yo Tar’CKen. v. 2. 1. To grow thick. 2. 
To grow dense or muddy (Shakspeare). 3.'To 
concrete; to be consolidated (Prior). 4. To 
grow close or numerous (Tatler). 5.'To grow 
quick ( Addison). 

THVCKET, s. (Srecezu, Sax.) A close 
knot or tuft of trees; a close wood or copse 
(Shakspeare). 

THI/CKLY. ad. (from thick.) 1. Deeply ; 
to a great quantity (Boyle). ~ 2. Closely; in 

uick succession. 

THICKNESS. s. (from thick.) 1. The 
state of being thick; density. 2. Quantity of 
matter interposed ; space taken up by matter 
interposed (Boyle). 3. Quantity laid on quan- 
tity to some considerable depth (Bacon). 4. 
Consistence ; grossness ; not rareness: spissi- 
tude (Bacon). 5, Imperviousness ; closeness 
(Addison).. 96. Want of sharpness; want of 
quickness (Holder). 

THVCK-SCULLED. a. Dull; stupid. 

THI'CKSET. a, (thick and set.) Close 
planted (Grew). 

THYVCKSKIN.s. (¢hickh and skin.) A coarse 

ross mav; a numskull (Shakspeare). 

THIEF, s. (Seip, Sax. dief, Duteh.) 1. 
One who takes by secrecy what belongs to an- 
other (John). 2. An excrescence in the snuft 
of a candle (May), 
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THIEF-CATCHER, THIEF-LEADER. THIEF- 
TAKER. Ss. (thief and catch, lead, take.) One 
whose business is to detect thieves (Brampton. 
L’Estrange). 

To THLEVE. v. n, (from thief.) To steal ; 
to practise theft. 

THVEVERY. s., (from thieve.) 1. The 
practice of stealing; theft (South). 2. That 
which is stolen (Shakspeare). 

THIVEVISH. a. (from thief.) 1. Given to 
stealing; practising theft (Addison). 2. Secret; 
sly ; acting by stealth (.Shakspeare). 

THVEVISHLY. ad. Likea thief (Tusser). 

THVEVISHNESS. s. (from ¢hievish.) Dis- 
position to steal; habit of stealing. 

._ THIGH. s. (Seop, Sax. thies, Islan.) The 
thigh includes all between the buttocks and the 
knee. The ¢high bone is the longest of all the 
bones in the body. 

THILK. pro, (8ilc, Sax.) That same: ob. 
solete (Spenser). | 

THILL. s. (lle, Saxon.) The shafts of a 
waggon; the arms of wood between which the 
last horse is placed (Mortimer). 
Tuiru-norse. Toi/_uer. s. (thill and 
horse.) The last horse; the horse that goes 
between the shafts (Jusser. Shakspeare). 

_ THIVMBLE.s. (from thumb bell. Minshew.) 
A metal cover by which women secure their 
fingers from the needle (Shakspeare). 

The art of thimble-making was brought from 
Holland, in 1695, by Mr. John Lofting, a 
Dutchman, who set up a workshop at Isling- 
ton, and practised it with success. Thimbles 
are made of sbruff, or old hammered brass, the 
best being too dear and the ordinary too brit- 
tle. This the manufacturers melt and cast in 
a sort of sand, with which and red ocre are 
made mould and cores, and in them they usu- 
ally cast six gross at a cast, and about six or 
seven of these casts in aday. _ They are cast in 
double rows, and, when cold, taken out and 
cut off with greasy shears, Then boys take 
out the cores from the inside with a pointed 
piece of iron, which cores were made by them, 
every core having a nail with a broad head in 
it, which head keeps it from the mould, and 
makes the hollow to cast it in. This done, 
they are put into a barrel as they do shot, and 
turned round with a horse, till they rub the 
sand one fromanother. Thus far the foundery, 
in which are employed six persons: first, -the 


founder and two men make the moulds ready. | 


Secondly, two boys make cores, for each thim- 
ble one. Thirdly, one that blows the bellows 
From hence they are carried to the mill to be 
turned, First, the inside, which works with 
an instrument to the bottom, while its hold 
lasts, and flies back when let loose. ‘Second- 
ly, the outside, which with a coarser engine, 
called a rough turning, is made pretty smooth 


at one stroke ; and afterwards with a finer en- | 


gine both the side and bottom are at one stroke 
made very smooth. Then some saw-dust or 
filings of horn combs are put half way into each 
thimble, and upon it an iron punch, and then, 
«vith one blow against a studded steed, the hol» 
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low of the bottom is made. After this, with 
an engine, the sides have the hollow made, 
and in this engine is their chief secret, and 
they can work off with it thirty or forty gross 
ina day. ‘This done, they are again polished 
on the inside. ‘Then the rim, whether a 
single or double one, is turned at one stroke, 
and all these turnings are performed with five 
men and three boys. After this, they are 
again turned in the barrel with saw-dust or 
bran, to scour them very bright, and so they 
are complete thimbies. ‘Thus finished, they 
are sorted, and put six together one in another ; 
and six of these half dozens are wrapped up in 
a blue paper ; and four of these papers, making 
a gross, are wrapped up in another paper, and 
tied with a packthread, which makes them 
almost a square, and are sold by the first maker 
by the gross. 

THIME. s. (¢hymus, Latin; thym, Fr.) A 
fragrant herb: properly éhyme (Spenser). 

THIN. a. (Sinn, Saxon; thunner, Islan.) 
1. Not thick (Exodus). ‘2. Rare; not dense 
(Bacon). 3. Not close; separate by large spaces 
(Roscommon). 4. Not closely compacted or 
accumulated (Genesis). 5. Exile ; small (Dry- 
den). ©. Not coarse; not gross in substance. 
7. Not abounding (Addison). 8. Not fat; not 
bulky; lean; slim (£’ strange). 

Turin. ad. Not thickly (Melton), 

To Tuin. v. a. (from the adjective.) 1. To 
make thin or rare; to make less thick (Arb.). 
2, To make less close or numerous (Dryden), 
3. To attenuate (Blackmore). 

THINE. pronoun. (thein, Gothic; Sin, Sax.) 
Belonging or relating to thee ; the pronoun pos- 
sessive of ¢hou. Itis used for thy when the 
substantive is divided from it: as, this 7s thy 
house; this house is thine. 


THING. s. (8mz3, Saxon; ding, Dutch.) 


‘1. Whatever is; not a person (Shakspeare). 


2. It is used in contempt (Swift). 3. It is 
used of persons in contempt, or sometimes 
with pity (Shakspeare. Congreve). 4. It is 
used by Shakspeare once in a sense of - ho- 
nour. 

To THINK. wv. n. pret. thought. (thankgan, 
Gothic; Sencean, Saxon.) 1. To have ideas ; 
to compare terms or things; to reason ; to co- 
gitate (Dryden). 2. To judge; to conclude 
(Daniel). 3. To intend (Shakspeare). 4. 
To imagine; to fancy (Burnet). 5.'To muse ; 
to meditate (Dryden). 6. To recollect; to 
observe (Shukspeare). 7. To judge; to be of 
opinion (Swift). 8. To consider; to doubt 
(Bentley). 9. To Tu1nx on. To contrive; 
to light upon by meditation (Swzft). 10. Te 
Tuink of. To estimate (Locke). 

To THINK. v. a. 1. To imagine; to ima- 
gine in the mind; to conceive (Shakspeare). 
2. To believe; to esteem (Milton). 3. To 
Tuink much. To grudge (Milton). 4. To 
Tuink scorn. To disdain (Esther). 

THYVNKER. s. (from. think.) One who 
thinks in a certain manner (Locke), . — 

THINKING, a general name for any act or 
operation of the mind. When the mind turns 
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to view inwards upon itself, the first idea that 
offers, says Mr. Locke, is thinking, wherein it 
observes a great variety of modifications, and: 
thereof frames to itself distinct ideas. Thus, 
the perception annexed to an impression on 
the body made by an external object is called 
sensation. When an idea recurs, without the 
presence of the object, it is called remembrance. 
When sought after by the mind, and brought 
again to Gael it is called havo Meters: W ben 
held long there under attentive consideration, 
it is contemplation.: When ideas float in the 
mind with regard or reflection; it is called a 
reverie ; when they are taken express notice 
of, and as it were registered in the memory, it 
is called attention ; and when the mind fixes 
its view on any one idea, and considers it on 
all sides, it is study and intention. These are 
the most obvious modes of thinking ; but there 
are several others yet, and, doubtless, the mind 
is capable of infinite others, which we have no 
notion at all of. 

THINLY. ad. (from thin.) 1. Not thickly. 

2. Not closely; not numerously (Dryden). 

THINNESS. s. (from thin.) 1. The con- 
trary to thickness ; exility ; tenuiity (Newton). 
2. Paucity ; scarcity (Dryden). 3. Rareness ; 
not spissitude (South). 

THIRD. a. (SprsSa, Saxon.) The first after 
the second ; the ordinal of three. 

Turrp.s. (from the adjective.) 1. The third 
part (Addison). 2. The sixtieth part of a 
second (Holder). 

THIRD, in music, an interval so called be- 
cause it contains three diatonic sounds. 

The Greeks not admitting the third as a 
consonance, it obtained no -general name 
amongst them ;: but took that of the lesser or 
greater interval from which it was formed. 

There are four species of thirds: two con- 
sonant, and two dissonant. ‘The consonants 
are, first, the major-third, called by the an- 
cients ditone, composed of two tones; secondly, 
the minor-third, called’ Wendiditowe: consisting 
ofa tone and a half. The dissonant-thirds are, 
first, the diminished-third, composed of two 
~ major-semitones ; seconilly, the superfluous- 
third, composed of two tones and a half. 

This last interval, not having place in the 
same mode, or key, is never used either in 
harmony, or in melody. The ltalians some- 
times introduce the diminished-third in airs, 
but it is never used in harmony. 

The consonant-thirds are the spirit of har- 
mony, particularly the major-third, which is 
sonorous and brilliant; the minor-third is more 
tender, and even pathetic ; a difference of cha- 
racter from which skilful composers derive 
some of the best and most.poignant effects. 

The old French theorists had almost as 
severe laws respecting the thirds as we now 
observe in regard to fifths and eighths. It 
was by them forbidden to have two in imme- 
diate succession even of different kinds, parti- 
cularly in the same direction. 

THIR'DBOROUGH. s. (third and bo- 
rough.) An under constable. bd et 
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THI/RDLY. ae In the third hae (Bi- 
con). u 

Yo THIRL.:». a. ‘ithens Saxdh.) To 
pierce ; to erate now thrill (Ainsworth). 

THIRST. s. (Sypyt, Saxon ; dorsé, Dutch.) 
1. The pain suffered for want of drink ; ; want 
of drink (Arhuthnoé). 2. Eagerness ; vehe- 
ment desire (Fairfax). 3. Drought (Milton). 

To Turrst. v.n. ypyzan, Saxon.) 1, Po 
feel want of drink; to be thirsty or athirst 
(Milton). 2. To have a vehement desire for 
any thing (Locke). 

To THirsT. v. a. To want to drink (Prior). 

THIRSTINESS. s. (from thirst.) The 
state of being thirsty (Wotton). 

THIRSTY. a. (Sunyztz, Saxon.) 1. Corer. 
ing want of drink; pained for want of drink 
(Rowe). 2. Poseessed with any vehement 
desire: as, blood thirsty. 

THIRTEEN. a. (Speozine, Saxon.) Ten 
and three. 

THIRTE/ENTH. a. (from thirteen, aio. 
z€08a, Sax.) The third after the tenth. 

THIRTEENTH. An interval formtng the 
octave of the sixth, or the sixth of the octave, 
It contains twelve diatonic degrees; i. €. thir- 
teen sounds. 

THVRTIETH. a. (from thirty, Bpitce- 
z08a, Saxon.) The tenth thrice told. 

THIRSK, or Tuursx, a borough in the N. 
riding of Yorkshire, with a market on Mon- 
day. It sends two members to parliament ; 


and was formerly noted for its strong dasile, 
It is 20 miles N.W. of York, and 230 N, by. 


ee London. Lon. 1. 16 W. Lat. 54. 
Isher 

THYVRTY. a. (Spuzziy, Saxon.) Thrice 
ten. 


THIS. pronoun. (Sip, Saxon.) 1. That 
which is present; what is now mentioned 
(Shakspeare). 2. The ne stow (Genesis). 
3. This is used for age time (Dryden). 4. The, 
last past (Dryden). 5. It is often opposed’ to 
that (Pope). 6.W bie this and that respect a 
former sentence, ¢his relates to the latter, thaé 
to the former member. See THoss (Hooker). 
: Sometimes it is opposed to the other (Dry- 

en). 

THISTLE. s. (Sipzel, Saxon.) A prickly 
weed growing in corn fields. See Corpuus. 

Tutstte (Catline). See CHAMELEON 


ALBUM. © | 
Taistie (Holy). See Carpuus BENE-— 
DICTUS. 
TuistLe (Pine). See CARLINA GUMMI- 
FER A. 


TuisTLe (Globe). See Ecurnoes. 
-TutstTLe (Melon). See Cacrus. 
Tuistie (Torch). See Cactus. 


TuistTLe (Order of the), or of St. Andrew, 


a military order of knighthood in Scotland, the 


rise and institution of which is variously related 
by different authors.. Lesley bishop of Ross 
reports, that the night before the battle be- 
tween Athelstan king of Northumberland and 
Hungus king of the Picts, a bright cross, in 
form of that whereon St. Andrew (the tutelar 
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saint of Scotland) suffered martyrdom, appear- 
ed to Hungus ; who having gained the victory, 
ever after bore the figure of that cross on his 
banners. Others assert, that Achaius king of 
Scotland first instituted this order, after having 
made the fanious league offensive and defensive 
with Charlemagne king of France. But al- 
though the thistle had been acknowledged as 
the symbol of the kingdom of Scotland from 
the reign of Achaius, yet some refer the be- 
ginning of this order to Charles VIL. of France. 
Others place the foundation of it as low as the 
year 1500. 

The chief and principal ensign is a gold 


collar composed of thistles and sprigs of rue ' 


interlinked with amulets of gold, having pen- 
dent thereunto the image of St. Andrew with 
his cross, and the motto Nemo me impune 
lacesset; ‘* Nobody shall provoke me unpu- 
nished.” 

Lhe ordinary or common ensign worn by 
the knights is a star of {our silver points, and 
over them a green circle bordered and lettered 
with gold, containing the said motto, and in 
the centre is a thistle proper; all which is em- 
broidered on their left breast, and worn with 
the collar, with ‘a green ribband over the left 
shoulder, and brought under the right arm; 
pendent thereto is the image of St. Andrew, 
with his cross, in a purple robe, with an oval 
of gold enamelled vert, with the former motto ; 
but sometimes they wear, enriched in the same 
manner, a thistle crowned. 

About the time of the Reformation, this 
order was dropped, till James IJ. of England 
resumed it, by creating eight knights: how- 
ever, the revolution unsettled it again, and it 
Jay neglected till queen Anne, in 1703, re- 
stored if to the primitive design, of twelve 
knights of St. Andrew. King George I. in 
the first of his reign, confirmed the statutes 
signed by queen Anne, with the addition of 
several more, among which was that of adding 
rays of glory to surround the figure of St. 
Andrew, which hangs at the collar: and 
though from the Reformation to George I. both 
elections and instalments had been dispensed 
with, his majesty ordered that chapters of 
election should, for the future, be held in the 
royal presence ; to which end he ordered the 
great wardrobe to provide the knights brethren, 
and officers, with such mantles as the statutes 
of the said order appointed. 

THYSTLY. a (from thistle.) Overgrown 
with thistles (Thomson). 

_ THIVTHER. ad. (8i8en, Saxon.) 1. To 
that place: opposed to hither (Denham). 2. 
To that end ; to that point. 

THI’THERTO. ad. (thither and to.) To 
that end; so far, 

THYV’THERWARD. ad. (chither and ward.) 
Toward that place (Milton). : 

THIVE. See TuHeses. 

THLASPI. | Shepherd’s-purse.  Penny- 
eress. In botany, a genus of the-class tetradyna- 
mia, order siliculosa. Silicle emarginate, in- 
versely heart-shaped, many-seeded ; the valves 


_ king of Lemnos oy 
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boat-shaped, carinate and margined. « Four- 
teen species; one a native of Arabia, the rest 
of Europe; six indigenous to our own fields, 
mountains, and pastures. Two species of 
thlaspi are directed in some pharmacopeeias for 
medicinal uses; the thlaspi arvense, or treacle 
mustard, and the thlaspi campestre, or mithri~ 
date mustard. ‘The seeds of both have an acrid 
biting taste approaching to that of common 
nmiustard, with which they agree nearly in their 
pharmacéeutic qualities. “They have also an 
unpleasant flavour, somewhat of the garlic or 
onion kind. 

THO. ad, (Sonne, Saxon.) 1. Then (Spen- 
ser). 2, Pho’ contracted for though. 

THOA, in botany, a genus of the class 
moneecia, order hexandria. Calyxless; co- 
rolle:ss. Male: stamens humerous, at the 
joints of the spikes. Female: germs two, at 
the base of the male spike, one at each side, 
sessile ; stigma three or four-cleft; seed one, 
in a brittle shell, covered with a bristly web. 
One species only; a shrub of Guiana, with 
twisted climbing branches; oval mucronate 
leaves ; spikes axillary and terminal. 

THOAS. Ancient writers have recorded 
many of this name, the most celebrated of 
whom are the following.—A king of Taurica 
Chersonesus, in the age of Orestes and P lades, 
whom he would have immolated on itda’s 
altars, according to the barbarous customs of 
the country, had they not been delivered by 
Iphigenia. (See IpHicEnta.) According to 
some, ‘Thoas was the son of Borysthenes.—A 
king of Lemnos, son of Bacchus and Ariadne, 
the daughter of Minos. He had been made 
Rhadamanthus. He was 
still alive when the Lemnian women con- 
spired to kill all the males in the island, bre his 
life was spared by his only-daughter Hypsipyle, 
in whose favour he had resigned the crown. 
Hypsipyle obliged her father to depart secretly 
from Lemnos, and he arrived safe in a neigh- 
bouring island called Chios. , 

To THOLE. v. n. To wait a whiles( Ains~ 
worth). 

THOISSEL, a town of France, in’ the de- 
sed of Ain, with a handsome college. 

t is seated in a fertile country, near the Saone 
and Chalcrone, 10 miles N. of T revoux, and 
200 S.E. of Paris. Lon. 4. 50 E. Lat. 46. 
13 N. 

THOLOUSE. See Tovtouss. 

THOMA (St.), an island of Africa, lying 
under the equator in 8° E. lon. It was dis. 
covered in 1429, and is almost round, about - 
30 miles in diameter. The soil is fertile, and 
produces plenty of sugar-canes. On the same 
vine are blossoms, and green and ripe grapes, all 
the year round. It is a very unwholesome 
country, possessed by the Portuguese, and few 
live to a great age. Tt consists chiefly of hills; 
intermixed with valleys, which are constantly 
filled with a thick stinking fog; but it agrees 
very well:with the cattle, which are larger and 
finer here than on the Gold Coast of Guinea. 

. THOMAS, surnamed Didymus, an apostle 
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of Jesus Christ, was a native of Galilee: He 


is distinguished in the sacred history by his dis-- 


belief of the resurrection of his master, on 
which Jesus vouchsafed to permit him to put 
his fingers into the wounds which he had re-. 
ceived. Then Thomas replied, ‘* My Lord 
and my Gop.” He preached the gospel in the 
eastern countries, and is said to have suffered 
martyrdom in India. St. Thomas’s day is a 
festival of the Christian established churches, 
observed December 2ist. Se A 
_ Taomas (Jacques Ernest), a Jandscape 
painter, was born at Hayelstei in 1588. ‘He 
studied at Landau, and then went to Italy, 
where he cultivated the friendship and the 
manner of Elsheimér. He died in 1653. 

Tuomas (William), bishop of Worcester, 
was born at Bristol in 1613, and educated at 
St. John’s College, Oxford ; from whence he 
removed to Jesus College, where he took his 
degree of B. A. 1632, and soon after was 
chosen fellow. ‘He underwent great hard- 
ships for his loyalty, till the restoration, when 
he took his. doctor’s degree, and in 1667 was 
promoied to the see of St. David’s, from which 
he was translated to Worcester, in 1683. In 
1687 he had the honour to entertain James 
Uf. at his palace in Worcester. He died in 
1689. He published some sermons. 

Tuomas (William), grandson of the fore- 
eoing, a learned divine and antiquary, was 
born in 1670, He published an edition of 
Dugdale’s Warwickshire, and a Survey of the 
Cathedral of Worcester. He died in 1738. 

Tuomas (St.), one of the Virgin Islands, in 
the W. Indies, with a harbour, a town, and:a 
fort. After the capture of St. Eustatia, in 
1781, it became the mart of that part of the West 


Indies. It is 15 miles in circumference, and 
belongs to the Danes. Lon. 64. 51 W. Lat. 
18. 21 N. 


Tuomas (St.), a town of Hindustan, on 
the coast of Coromandel, with an archbishop’s 
see, It is subject to the Portuguese, and is three 
mle S. of Madras. Lon. 80,25 E. Lat. 13. 
2 IN. 

Tuomas (St.), a.town of Guiana, seated on 
the Oronoko, and subject to Spain, In 1618, 
it was taken and burnt by sir Walter Raleigh. 
Lon. 63.30 W. Lat. 7.6N. . 

THOMSON (James), a celebrated poet, son 
of a Scotch minister, and born at Ednam in 
Roxburghshire, 11th September 1700. He 
was educated at Jedburgh school, and: Edin- 
burgh university. While at the latter place 
he distinguished himself by the elegance and 
spirit of his compositions, and when he had 
been directed by the divinity professor to write 
an exercise on a psalm, descriptive of the 


greatness and. majesty of God, his paraphrase 


was much admired for its poetical beauties. 
He then studied divinity, but soon relinquished 
it, and sought in London the patronage which 
might be extended to merit, and the publica- 
tion of his Winter, 1726, soon introduced him 
to the great and learned. By the friendship 


of Dr. Rundle, he was recommended to lord 
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chancellor Talbot, who patronized him. His 
Summer appeared in 1727, his Spring, in 
1728; his tragedy of Sophonisba was written 
soon after, and aeted with applause in 1720 5 
and his Autumn was published in 1730. His 
poetical pursuits were now- to be mterrupted 
by his attendance on the -honourable Mr. 
Charles Talbot, the son of the lord chancellor, 
in his travels; with him he visited most of the 
courts of Europe, and what judicious observa- 
tions he made on this occasion appears from 
his excellent poem on Liberty, which he 
began soon after. his return to England. But 
while he was writing the first part of this poem, 
he received a severe shock by the death of his 
noble friend and fellow-traveller, which was 
soon followed by another severer still, the death 
of lord Talbot himself, whom Mr, Thomson 
laments in the most pathetic manner, in the 
poem dedicated to his memory. “His lordship 
had a little before made him secretary of the 
briefs; but this place falling with his patron, 
he found himself reduced to a state of precari- 
ous dependence, in which he passed the great- 
est part of the remainder of his life. It will 
not here be improper to mention an incident, 
worthy of notice. Mr. ‘Thomson having the 
misfortune to be arrested by one of his creditors, 
the report of his distress reached the ears of 
Quin, the comedian, who being told that he 
was in the hands of a bailiff, at a spunging- 
house, in Holborn, went thither, and being 
admitted into the room, was, after some civi- 
lities on both sides, invited by Mr. Thomson 
to sitdown. Quin ther told him, that he was _ 
come to sup with him, and had already ordered 
supper to be provided, which he hoped he would 
excuse. Mr. Thomson made the proper reply, 
and the discourse turned on subjects of literature. 
When supper was over, and the glass had gone 
briskly round, Quin observed that it was. time 
to enter upon business. On which Mr. Thom- 
son, imagining he was come about some 
affairs relating to the drama, declared ithat he 
was ready to serve him to the utmost of his 
capacity in any thing he should command. 
<< Sir,” said Quin, ‘* you mistake my mean- 
ing; I am in your debt, I owe you a hundred 
pounds ; and I am come to pay you.” Thom- 
son replied, that ashe was agentleman whom he 
had never offended, he wondered he should 
come to insult him under his misfortunes. 
Quin, in return, expressed his detestation of. 
such ungenerous behaviour, adding, ‘I say, 
I owe you a hundred pounds; and there itss; 
laying a bank note of that value before him. 
Thomson, filled with astonishment, begged he 
would explain himself. «¢ Why,” replied Quin, 
‘© T’ll tell you. Soon after I had read your Sea- 
sons, I took it in my head, that, as I had 
something to leave’ behind me when I died, E 
would make my will; and among the rest of 
my legatees, I set down the author of the Sea~ 
sons a hundred pounds ; but this day hearing 
that you were in this house, I thought I might 
as well have the pleasure of being my own 
executor.” Mr. Thomson expressed his grate 
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ful acknowledgments. The sum being much. 


more than the debt for which he was confined, 
he was immediately discharged, and a very 
strict friendship subsisted from that time be- 
tween him and his generous benefactor. 

The profits Mr. Thomson received from his 
works were not inconsiderable: his tragedy of 
Agamemnon, acted in 1738, yielded a good 
sum. But his chief dependance was now on 
the protection and bounty of Frederic, prince 
of Wales, who, upon the recommendation of 
lord Lyttleton, settled on him a handsome 
allowance; but the misunderstanding which 
subsisted between his royal highness and the 
court prevented his obtaining a licence for his 
admirable tragedy of Edward and Eleanora. 
His next dramatic performance was the mask 
of Alfred, written jointly with Mr. Mallet. 
In 1745, his Tancred and Sigismunda was 
performed with applause; and in the mean 
time, he had been finishing his Castle of Indo- 
lence, an allegorical poem, in two cantos, 
which was the last piece Mr. Thomson pub- 
lished. Soon after, the generous friendship 
of lord Lyttleton procured for him the place of 
surveyor-general of the Leeward islands, which 
he enjoyed the two last years of his life. Mr. 
Thomson had improved his taste upon the 
finest originals, ancient and modern. The 
autumn was his favourite season for poetical 
composition, and the deep silence of the night 
he commonly chose for his studies. 

As for the distinguishing qualities of his 
mind and heart, they best appear in his writ- 
ings. There his devotion to the Supreme 
Being, bis love of mankind, his country, and 
friends, shine out in every page; his tenderness 
of heart was.so’ unbounded, that it took in even 
the brute creation. It is not known, that 
through his whole life he ever gave any person 
a moment’s pain, either by his writings or 
otherwise. These amiable virtues did not fail 
of their due reward ; the applause of the pub- 
lic attended all his productions: his friends 
loved him with an enthusiastic ardour, and 
sincerely lamented his untimely death, which 
happened the 27th of August, 1748, and his 
remains were deposited in Richmond church. 
His executors were lord Lyttleton and Mr. 
Mitchel, by whose interest Coriolanus, which 
he had just finished, was brought upon the 
stage to the best advantage. In 1762, were 
published two editions of his works, one in 
two volumes quarto, and the other in four 
volumes duodecimo. With the profits arising 
from the former, which was printed by sub- 
scription, is erected a monument:to his me- 
mory, in Westminster abbey. Under it are 
these lines : | 


Tutor’d by thee, sweet Poetry exalts 
Her voice thyo’ ages, and informs the page 
With music, image, sentiment, and thought 
Never to die. : 
Obiit Miatis 48, A. D. 1748. 
This monument was erected in 
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For an exquisite epitaph written by Thoms 
VOL, XI. 


. greatest god of the Saxons and 
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sor himself, the reader may turn to thé article 
AIKMAN. 1 sit 
Whether the object of poetry be to please, 
or to mend the heart, either definition will 
suit the muse of Thomson. His inspiration 
awakens, and almost creates anew, that moral 
sense which polished life, and the petty agita- 
tions of artificial society, are most apt to obli- 
terate, viz. the .sense of beauty in éxternal 
nature; a principle on which so much inno~ 
cence and happiness depend: Oither poets 
have shown us choice scenes of nature ; Thom- 
son leads us abroad to look at her whole hori« 
zon, and all her vicissitudes. He gives us 
(as we might almost say) a sepafate and new 
enthusiasm for the beauties of creation, which, 
in other poets, we only feel by occasions, as the 
scenery is connected with some transient action 
or event. When we consider the nature of 
this moral charm in the author of the Seasons, 
we find a reason for his popularity exceeding 
that of all other poets, even those who are not 
his inferiors in genius. The narrative and 
dramatic poets, who appeal to the more tamul- 
tuous and palpable passions, depend on curiosity 
for the delight we find in them. When the 
story is told, or the drama is wound up, it is dif- 
ficult to bring our curiosity fresh to’ their peru 
sal. But the Seasons present to us imitations 
of nature, which the eye delights not merely 
to revisit, but to rest and to muse upon. In 
the placid and still nature of the objects, we - 
have time to gather a multitude of associations. 
There is scarcely a reader of Thomson, whose 
own mind will not furnish recollections in 
proof of this. The features of nature, in Thom- 
son’s description, are without vagueness or ine 
distinctness; but still general, and applicable, 
by association, to the particular scenery which 
is freshest and pleasantest in the actual remem- 
brance of every individual among the million 
who read him. All descriptive poetry, it is 
true, possesses to a certain degree this charm 
of general applicability to individual associa- 
tion; but it might be easily shown, that an 
event and an agent, by being more particular 
themselves,“lose, in generality of association, 
what they gain to the reader in curivsity and 
interest. This will not, prove, it must be 
acknowledged, that Thomson’s poetry yields 
more intense delight, in the present’ perusal, 
than Scott’s, Campbell’s, Montgomery’s, and 
others of high merit; but by the calmness and 
permanence of the pleasure, it accounts for 
our recurring to it so often. tes 
THONG. s. (nang, pong, Saxon.) 
strap or string of leather (Dryden). 
HOR, the eldest and bravest of the sons 
of Odin and Frea, was, after his parents, the 
anes while 
they continued heathens. ‘They believed, that 
Thor reigned over all the aerial regions, 
which composed his immense palace, consist- 
ing of 540 halls ; that he launched the thunder, 
pointed the lightning, and directed the me- 
teors, winds, and storms, To him they ad- 
dressed their prayers for favourable winds, 
refreshing rains, and fruitful seasons ; and to 
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him the fifth day of the week, which still bears 
his name, was consecrated. 

THORACIC DUCT. Ductus thoracicus. 
Dugtus pecquettii. In anatomy, the «trunk 
of the absorbents; of a serpentine form, and 
about the diameter of a crow-quill. It lies 
upon the dorsal vertebrae, between the aorta 
and vena azygos, and extends from the poste- 
rior opening of the diaphragm to the angle 
formed by the union of the subclavian and 
jugular veins, into which it opens and evacu- 

ates its contents. In this course the thoracic 
duct receives the absorbent vessels from every 
part of the body. 

THORACICA, in zoology, the third order 
of the class pisces or fishes, thus ordinally cha- 
racterized: gills bony; ventral fins placed 
directly under the thorax or pectoral fins. It 
includes twenty-one genera; for which see 
IcHTHYOLOGY and ZooLoey. 

THO’RAL. a. (from thorus, Latin.) Relat- 
ing to the bed (Aylife). 

THORAX, (SwreZ, from Swpew, to leap, be- 
cause in it the heart leaps.) ‘ne chest. That 
part of the body situated between the neck and 
the abdomen. The external parts of the tho- 
yax are, the common integuments, the breasts, 
various muscles, and the bones of the thorax. 
(See Bones and Resprration.) The parts 
within the cavity of the thorax are, the pleura 
and. its productions, the lungs, heart, thymus 
gland, cesophagus, thoracic duct, arch of the 
aorta, part of the vena cava, vena azygos, the 
eighth pair of nerves, and part of the great in. 
tercostal nerve. 

THORN, in botany. See CraTzacus. 
--Tuorn (/Egyptiany.. Phe mimosa nilotica 
ef Linnéus, from which we ‘obtain gum 
arabic. See ARABIC GUM and ACACIA. 

THORN or Spine, in botany. Spina. A 
sharp. process from the woody part of a plant, 
for its defence; as in prunus, crateeus, &e. 

_See Priextz. It commonly: disappears by 
eulture ; asin pear, orange, &c. 

A thorn may be either—terminating; placed 
at the end of a branch or leaf: or axillary ; 
proceeding from the angle formed by a branch 
er leaf with the stem. 

Foliary, or growing on the leaf. 

Calycine, cr growing on the calyx. 

Simple or single—divided or branched. 

Aloe has thorns at the edges of the leaves: 
thistle has them on the calyx. 

Many fruits are protected by them: as, 
trapa, tribulus, spinacia, datura, &c. 

_.. 'Puorn, is used by an obvious application, 
for any thing troublesome. 

THORN, a city of Western Prussia, formerly 
a hanseatictown. A great tumult happened 
here in 1724, between the Roman catholics 
and protestants, on account of the students 
of the jesuits; upon which the Poles sent 
judges to try the magistrates for not suppressing 
the riot, who condemned two of the principal 
magistrates to be beheaded, and seven of the 
citizens. The protestants have a handsome 
college here. The Prussians forcibly took pos- 
session of this town, in 1793, and annexed it 
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to their dominions. It is seated on the Vistula, 
over which is a remarkable bridge, 67 miles 3. 
of Dantzic, and 105 N.W. of Warsaw. Lon. 
18.42 E. Lat. 53.6 N. 
Tuorn, or THOREN, 2 town of West 
phalia, in the bishopric of Liege, with a noble 
abbey, seven miles §.W. of Ruremonde. 
THorn, a town in the W. riding of York- 
shire, with a market on Wednesday; situate 
in a marshy soil, near the river Don, 10 miles 
N.E. of Doncaster, and 167 N. by W.of Lon- 
don. Lon. 1.2 W. Lat. 53.39 N..° 9 
Tuorn (Apple), in botany. See Darura. 
Tuorwn (Box), in botany. See Lycrum. 
Tuorw (Christ’s), inbotany. See Ruams- 
NUS. Tre, 
Tuorn (Cockspur), in botany. See Cra- 
TEGUS. ; | 
Torn (Evergreen), in botany. See Mes- 
PILUS. 
Torn (Glastonbury), in botany. 
CRATEGUS. ° 
Tuorw (Goat’s), in botany. See TRaca- 
CANTHUS. ARR A 
THorn (Haw), in botany. See Crata- ~ 


See, 
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TuHorw (Lily), in botany. 
BEA. . 
TuHorw (Purging), in botany. See RHAM= 
NUS. 

Tuorn (White), in botany. See CRaT z= 
GUS. a + 
~ THORNAX, 2 mountain of Argolis. It 
received its name from Fhornax, a nymph, 
who became mother of Buphagus, by Japetus. 
The mountain was afterwards called Coccygia, 
because Jupiter changed himself there imtoa 
cuckoo. (Paus.) bia shh 

THORNBACK, in_ichthyology. See 
Rata. Cg . 
THORNBURY, a corporate town in Glou- 
cestershire, with a market on Saturday. It is 
governed by a mayor, and seated near the Se- 
vern, 24 miles S.W. of Gloucester, and 121 
W. of London. Lon. 2. 31 W. Lat. 51. 
35 N. 

THORNEY, a neat little markettown in the 
fens of the Isle of Ely, about seven miles from 
Peterborough. Here was a famous abbey, the 
nave and elegant front of which are yet re- 
maining. Thorney lies on the new turnpike 
road from Peterborough to Wisbeach; and 
being in the centre of a large tract of richly 
cultivated land, in the Bedford Level of the 
fens, is, though small, a lively place for trade 
and business. . 

THORNEY, a small island in a bay of the 
English Channel, near the coast of Sussex, 
with a village of the same name, at. the mouth 


of the Lavant, seven miles S.W. of Chiches- 


See CATEs- 


ter. 
THORNHILE (Sir James), an eminent 
English painter, was born in Dorsetshire in 
1676, of an aneient family ; but was constrains 
ed to apply to some profession by the distresses 
of his father, who had been reduced to the 
necessity of selling his family-estate. His in- 
clination directed him to. the art of painting; 
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and ow his arrival at London he applied to his’ 


uncle, the famous Dr. Sydenham, who enabled 


him to proceed in the study of the art under: 
the direction of a painter. who was not very’ 


_ eminent. However, the genius of Thornhill 
made ample amends for the insufficiency of his 
_ instructor, and by an happy application of ‘his 
talents he made so great a progress, that he 
gradually rose to the highest reputation, 

His genius was well adapted to historical 
and allegorical compositions; he possessed a 
fertile and fine invention; and he sketched his 
thoughts with great ease, freedom, and spirit. 
He excelled also equally in portrait, perspec- 
tive, and architecture; shewed an excellent 
taste for design, and hada free and firm pen- 
cil, Had he been so fortunate as to have 
_ studied at Rome and Venice, to acquire gveater 
~ correctness at the one, and a more exact kaow- 

ledge of the perfection of colouring at the other, 
no artist among the moderns might perhaps 
have been his superior. Nevertheless, he was 
so eminent in many parts of his profession, 
that he must for ever be ranked among the best 
painters of his time; and his performances in 
' the dome of St. Paul’s church at London, in 
the hospital at Greenwich, and at Hampton- 
court, are such public proofs of his merit as 
will convey his name to posterity with. great 

honour. . 

This painter lived in general esteem: he 
enriched himself by the excellence of his 
works ; was appointed state-painter to queen 

_ Anne, from whom he received the honour of 
knighthood ; had the singular satisfaction to 
repurchase his family estate ; and was so much 
distinguished as to be elected one of the members 

of parliament. He died in 1732. 

THO’ROUGH. preposition. (the word 
through extended into two syllables.) 1. By 
way of making passage or penetration, 2, By 

means of (Shakspeare). e. . 

 Tuo/rover. a. (The adjective is always 

written thorough, the preposition commonly 
through.) 1. Complete; full; perfect (Claren- 
don). 2. Passing through (Bacon). 

THoRouGH-Bass. Thorough-bass was int- 
vented about the year 1605; by Ludovico 

Viadana, some time maestro di capella of the 

cathedral church at Fano, 2 small city, situated 

in the gulf of Venice, in the duchy of Ur- 
bino, and. afterwards of the cathedral of Man- 
tua. See Bass (Thorough), and Music. 

| THO/ROUGHFARE. ss. (thorough and 
Jare.) A. passage through; a passage without 
any stop or let (Shahkspeare). ade 

» THOROUGHLY. ad. (from thorough.) 
Completeiy ; fully (Dryden). ; 
+ THOROUGHPA’CED. a. (thorough and 
Pace.) Perfect in what is undertaken; come 
plete; thoroughsped (Swift). ; A 

' THO’ROUGHSPED. a. (thorough and 
sped.) Finished in principles ; thoroughpaced 
DSwifiyte Pn ior A 

» THOROUGHSTI’TCH. ad. (thorough and 
stitch.) Completely ; fully (L’ Estrange). 

_ THORO GH-WAX, in botany. 
‘Buritevrym. 


See 
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THORNY, in» botany. »-Spinosus.? Sst 
with thorns: as the stem of many shrubs. Ay 
thorny leaf. Folium spinosum. * Running 
out at the edge into hard, stiff, sharp points. 
Opposed to inerme, unarmed.—Sometimes 4 
petiole, stipule,; or bracte, becomes: hard and 
sharp: it is then said to be spinescens, spine- 
scent, or to become thorny.—This, though a 
very different idea, has been sometimes cona 
founded with spinosus. | | 

THORNY TREFOIL. See Faconia. © 5 

'THORNY WOODCOCK, in helminthology. 
See Murex... one 

THORNTON .(Bonnel), an English poet 
and miscellaneous writer, was born in London, 
in 1724, and educated at Westminster-school, 
from whence he was elected to Christ-church, 
Oxford, where he engaged with Colman, and 
others, in a periodical work entitled the Stu- 
dent ; and afterwards in, another of more merit, 
called the Connoisseur.: In 1766 he published 
a translation of Plautus, in 2 vols, and the year 
following a burlesque poem, called the Battle 
of the Wigs, against the physicians. He died 
in 1768... . : hy 

THORP. s. Thorp, throp, threp, trep, trop, 
are ail from the Saxon Sopp, which signifies a 
village (Gibson). . 

'FHOSE. pronoun. 1. The plural of that, 
2. Those refers to the former, these to the latter 
noun (Cowley). PALA 

FHOTH, or Tuevr (called by the Phee- 
nicians Taaut, by the Greeks Hermes, and. by 
the Romans Mercury), was a Phoenician of 
very superior talents, and one of the civilizers 
of mankind. He was prime minister to Osiris, 
whom, after his death, he deified ; and he was 
himself deitied by his: countrymen the Egyp- 
tians, for the benefits that he had rendered to the 
human race. See Mercury, MyTHoLOoGy, 
and Pon¥YTHEISM. — 

THOU. pronoun. (Su, Saxon; in the oblique 
eases singular thee, S¢, Saxon; in the plural 
ye, 3, Saxon ; in the oblique cases plural you, 
eop, Saxon.) You is now commonly used for 
the nominative plural, 1. The second pronoun 
personal (Shakspeare). 2. It is used only in 
very familiar or very solemn language (Cows 
ley: Addison). . 

To Tuou. uv. a. (from the noun.) To treat 
with familiarity (Shakspeare). 

THOUGH. conj. (Seah, Sax. thauh, Goth.) 
1. Notwithstanding that; although (Watts). 
3. 4s Tooucn. As if; like as if (Genesis). 
3. It is used at the end of a sentence in fami- 
liar language : however; yet (Dryden). 

THOUGHT. The prét. and part, pass. of 
think. ; 

THouGHT. s. (from the pret. of to think.) 
1. The operation of the mind ; the act of think- 
ing (Prior). 2. Idea; image formed in the 
mind (Milton). 3. Sentiment; fancy; imagery 
(Dryden). 4. Reflection; particular consi- 
deration (Shakspearey. 5. Conception ;_ pre= 
conceived notion (Milton). 6. Opinion; 
judgment (Pope). 7. Meditation; serious con- 
sideration (Hoscommon). 8. Design; purpose 
(Jeremiah). Q. Silent bien (Shak.). 
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10. Solicitude; care; concern (Milton). 11. 
Expectation (Shakspeare). 12. A small degree; 
a small quantit hore ot 

THOUGHTEU . a. (thought and full.) 
j. Contemplative; full of reflection; full of 
meditation (Dryden). 2. Attentive; careful 
(Philips). 3. Protabting meditation; favour- 
able to musing (Pope). 4. Anxious 3 solicite 
ous (Prior). 

THO/UGHTFULLY. ed. With thought or 
consideration ; with solicitude, 

THO/UGHTFULNESS. s. (from thought- 
ful.) 1. Deep meditation (Blackmore). 2. 
Anxiety ; solicitude. 

THO'UGHTLESS. a. (from thought.) 1. 
Airy; gay; dissipated. 2. Negligent; careless 
(Rogers). 3. Stupid; dull (Dryden). 

THO’UGHTLESSLY. = ad.. Without 
thought; carelessly; stu idly (Garth). 

THO’ UGHTLESSN se s. (from thought- 
less.) Want of thought; absence of thought. 

THO’/UGHTSICK. a. (thought and sick.) 
Uneasy with reflection (Shakspeare). 

THOUINIA, in botany, a genus of the 
class pentandria, order monogynia. Calyx 
five:leaved ; corol one-petalled, campanulate, 
inferior, bristly on the outside; drupe uncer- 
tain, One species only, a shrub of. Madagas- 
eat, with scattered leaves; axillary, one-flow- 
ered peduncles. 

THO’USAND. a. or s. urend, Saxon.) 
¥. The number of ten hundred.. 2, Prover- 
bially, a great number (Spenser). 

THO’USANDTH. a. (from thousand.) 
The hundredth ten times told; the ordinal of 
a thousand: proverbially, very numerous. 

THOW'L. s. A piece of timber by which 
oars are kept in their places when rowing 
(Ainsworth). 

THRACE, Turaciz, a large country of 
Europe, at the south of Scythia, now Roma- 
nia. It had the Adgean sea on the south, on 
the west Macedonia and the river Strymon, 
and on the east the Euxine sea, the Propontis, 
and the Hellespont. Its western boundaries ex- 
tended as far as the Ister, according to Pliny 
and others. The Thracians were cruel and 
_ barbarous, and much addicted to drinking, &c. 
Tt received its name from Thrax, the son of 
Mars, the chief deity of the country. 

THRA/LDOM. s. (from thrall) Slavery ; 
servitude (Sandys). thi 

THRALL. s. (Spel, Sax.) 1. A slave; one 
who is in the power of another (Milton). 2. 
Bondage; state of slavery or confinement (Hu- 
dibras). i 

To THRALL. v. a. To enslave; to bring 
into the power of another : out of use (Donne). 

THRA/PPLE. s. The windpipe of any ani- 
mal; the throttle. agree 2 

To THRASH. v. n. (Saprean, Saxon.) 1. 
To beat corn to free it from the chaff (Shaks.). 
¢. To beat; to drub (Shakspeare). 

‘To Turasn. v. %. To labour; to drudge 
ek ath Me 
THRA‘SHER. s. (from thrash.) One who 
thrashes corn (Locke). eae 


-THRASHING, in agriculture, the opera- 
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tion” by which corn is separated from the: 
straw. This operation is performed in a va- 
riety of ways, sometimes by the feet of ani- 
mals, sometimes by a flail, and sometimes by a 
machine. . 

The most ancient method of separating the: 
corn from the straw was by the hoofs of cattle. 
or horses. This was practised by the Israelites, 
as we find from the books of Moses ; itwas also 
common among the Greeks and Romans. 
Flails and thrashing machines were also not 
uncommon among these nations. The flail 
which was used by the Romans, called baculis, 
fustis, or pertica, was probably nothing more 
than a cudgel or pole. The thrashing machine, | 
which’ was called ¢ribula or tribulum,. and 
sometimes fraha, was a kind of sledge made of 
boards joined together, and loaded with stone 
or iron. Horses were yoked to this machine, 
and a man was seated upon it to drive them 
over the sheaves of corn. 

Different methods are employed in different 
countries for separating the corn from the 
stalk. In the greatest part of France the flail 
jis used; but in the southern districts it is ge 
nerally performed by the feet of animals: ani- 
mals are also used for the same purpose in 
Spain, in Italy, in the Morea, in the Canaries, 
in China, and in the vicinity of Canton, where 
the flail is also sometimes used. It appears - 
that in hot climates the grains do not adhere so 
firmly to the stalk as in cold ‘countries, and 
therefore may be more easily separated. This 
will explain the reason why animals are so fre- 
quently employed in hot countries for treading 
out the corn; whereas in cold climates we 
know they are seldom tried, and have no reason 
to suppose that they would answer the pur- 
pose. In the Isle of France in Africa, rice and 
wheat are thrashed with poles, and maize with 
sticks; for it has not been possible to teach 
the negroes the use of the flail. 

The animals used for treading out corn are, 
oxen, cows, horses, mules, and even asses 
when the quantity is not great. The opera- 
tion is performed in this manner: the sheaves, 
after being opened, are spread in such a man- 
ner that the ears of the corn are laid as much ~ 
uppermost as possible, and 2 man, standing in 
the centre, holds the halters of the cattle, which 
are made to trot round as in a manege; whilst 
other men with forks shake the straw up from - 
time to time, and the cattle are trotted over it 
again and again till. they have beaten out all 
the crain. This method is expeditious enough; | 
but besides bruising a considerable quantity of 
corn, it requires a great many cattle, and 
injures the legs of the horses and mules, which 
are preferred before cows and oxen for this. 
work. 

The flail is undoubtedly a much better in- 
strument for thrashing corn than the feet of 
animals, for it separates the grain from the 
straw and husks both more effectually and 
more expeditiously ; yet it is liable to many ob- 
jections. It is a very laborious employment, 
‘too severe indeed even for a strong man}; and. 
as it is usually the interest of the thrasher 
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¥ather to thrash much than to thrash clean, a 
good deal of corn will generally be left upon 
the straw. It is therefore an object of great 
importance in husbandry to procure a proper 
machine for separating the corn from the 
straw. 

The first thrashing machine attempted in 
modern times, of which we have received any 
account, was invented in Edinburgh by Mr. 
Michael Menzies about the year 1732. It con- 
sisted of a number of instruments like flails, 
fixed in a moveable beam, and inclined to it 
at an angle of ten degrees. On each side of 
the beam in which the flails were fixed, floors 
or benches were placed for spreading the sheaves 
on. The flails were moved backwards and 
forwards upon the benches by means of a crank 
fixed on the end of an axle, which made about 
thirty revolutions in a minute. 

In 1776 an attempt was made by Mr. An- 
drew Meikle, an ingenious millwright in the 
parish of Tyningham, East Lothian, to con- 
struct a new machine upon the principles 
which had been adopted by Mr. Menzies al- 
ready mentioned. ‘This consisted in making 
joints in the flails, which Mr. Menzies had 
formed without any. But this machine, after 
much labour and expence, was soon laid aside, 
on account of the difficulty of keeping it in 
repair, and the small quantity of: work per- 
formed, which did not exceed one boll or six 
Winchester bushels of barley per hour. At 
length, however, Mr. Meikle invented one 
different in principle from the machines which 
had before been constructed. ‘This was made 
in the year 1785; and in the following year 
the first thrashing machine onthe same prin- 
ciples was erected in the neighbourhood of 
Alloa, in the county of Stirling. ‘The ma- 
chine answered completely, and the fame of it 
soon spread over the whole country. At 
length Mr. Meikle having got a patent for 
constructing them, these machines are now 
become very common. ‘There are also various 
other ingenious constructions for this purpose, 
two or three of which we shall describe, after 
we have laid before the reader the useful rules 

_to be observed in this class of inventions, given 
by Mr. Oliver Evans, of Philadelphia, in his 
Millwright’s Guide. : 
~ Rule—Step I. Is to investigate the funda- 
mental principles of the theory, and the process 
of the art or manufacture we wish to improve. 

II. To consider what is the best plan in 
theory that can be deduced from, or Ptded 
on, these principles, to produce the effect we 
desire. 

III. Consider whether the theory is already 

ut in practice to the best advantage, and 
what are the imperfections or disadvantages of 
the common process of the art, and whether 
they can be evaded and the process improved ; 
eel what plans are most likely to succeed. | 
_ IV. Make experiments in practice to try any 


plans that the speculative reasonings may pro- 


pose or lead to. Any ingenious artist, taking 


the foregoing steps, will probably be led to: 


improvement in his own art; for we see’ by 
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daily experience that every art may be improv- 
ed. It will, however, be in vain to attempt 
improvements, unless the mind be freed from 
prejudice in favour of established plans. 

Example 1. Suppose we take the art of 
thrashing grain. : 

Then by the rule. 

Step I. What are the principles on which 
this art is founded? The grain is contained in 
a head on the top of the straw enclosed ina 
husk, or chaff, that requires a force to break 
the hull, and disengage it; which may be 
done either on the principle of beating or of 
rubbing. | 

II. What is the best plan in theory for 
effecting this? As we find that it requires 
nearly equal force, and is all contained in the. 
head, which is much less in quantity than the 
straw, theory directs the force to be regular] 
and uniformly applied to the head only, which 
will require but little power, seeing we can 
rub it out between our hands. Arye 

IIT. How is this theory put in practice; and 
what are the imperfections and disadvantages 
of the common process? the grain in the straw 
is laid on a plank floor, and beaten by men, 
with flails; or on the ground, and trod out by 
horses. | 

The disadvantages are. 

I. The force is in. both cases applied equally 
to the straw, as well as the head.” . 

II. Much force is lost, being unnecessarily 
expended in beating the straw, yet many heads: 
escape undone, because the force is so irregue 
larly applied. | 

Il. eS treading by horses the grain as weil 
as the straw gets dirty. 

IV. Thrashing by men is both expensive 
and tedious. Now cannot improvements be 
made to overcome all these disadvantages ? 
Such speculations have. produced several. 

First, a machine on the principles of a coffee 
mill, which requires very little force to rub the 
grain out of the heads, which are separated 
from the straw, by means of a machine on the 
principle of a comb, cutting them off. A ma- 
chine to reap the heads without the straw is 
wanted to complete this theory, (in countries 
where the straw itself is not an article of de- 
mand). 

Secondly, a machine invented, and put in 

ractice by colonel Alexander Anderson, of 
hiladelphia ; the principles of which are te 
apply the strength of horses to strike the straw 
regularly with an uniform force, which finishes 


as it goes and clears the grain at the same 
time. . ; Wr ua 
A cylinder, 4 feet long, and 3 feet.6 inches 


diameter, with eight bats fastened to its circum- 
ference parallel to its axis, and of its whole 
length, is made to revolve with rapidity; the 
bats strike the straw at every fourth of an 
inch, it being drawn into the machine by and 
between two collars that move slowly.  T’bis 
machine makes great dispatch, but isexpensive, 
(and destroys the straw). 

Others, attending to the principles of tread= 
ing, have made a thing in the form of the 
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frustum of a cane or’ sugar loaf, set full of cogs 
to act like the horses’ feet. This is drawn by 
horses round a circular floor, adapted to it, on 
which the grainis laid, the centre of the circle 
being the vertex of the cone. _This having 
considerable weight and many cogs, a horse 
will beat out much more with it than with his 
feet, because it will strike a great many more 
strokes with equal force: it has these advan- 
tanges; it can be made by an ordinary carpen- 

er—-is cheap—and the dirt is not mixed with 
the grain, straw, &c. 

» ‘The first thrashing: machine we shall here 
describe is one invented by Mr. H. P..Lee, of 
Maidenhead Thicket, and approved by ‘the 
Society of Arts, Certificates accompanying the 
deseription in the Transactions of that Society, 
testify that in 1 hour and 55 minutes, 8 quar- 
ters and 33 bushels of barley were thrashed by 
this machine, the straw being thrashed clean, 
and. not broken; and that on Feb, 27th and 
28th, 1810, thirty quarters of oats were thrash-. 
ed out bythe’samemachine.» = 8) 

Mr. Lee, in his attendance on the Committee’ 
of the Society of Arts, &c. appointed by the’ 
Society for the examination of the merits of 
his machine, stated, that his machine requires 
no rollers for entering the corn to be thrashed. 

That ‘it is abont three feet diameter, and 
about two feet six inches in length, — 

That two horses are quite sufficient to work ' 
it; that from half past seven to two o'clock 
they will, without fatigue, thrash two loads of 
wheat, each of forty bushels. | 

That he thinks the straw is not so much 
broken as with other machines. * 

That the vanes within the cylinder turn 
from one hundred to one hundred and twenty 
times round for one round of the horses, in a 
space of twenty-two feet diameter. 

That there are four vanes within the drum or» 
cylinder, each vane one inch and a half thick, 
and enclosed to within about three inches of 
their exterior edges; that the drum or cylin- 
der, within which the vanes turn, is close- 
fluted with wood of about an inch thiek, and 
is in movable parts, so as to admit of being 
placed nearer to, or farther from, the vanes, as 
the corn to be thrashed may require. . 

That he has erected two of these machines : 
on his estate, and has used them. for three 
years, ae iy ei Samy alla 

A note seat to the Society by William 
Wright, of Henley upon Thames, Oxfordshire, 
the maker, states, that the price of a thrashing ° 
machine on this principle, including the horse=. 
wheel, is forty-eight pounds, at his maiufaes 
tory there, joan Raia hr: (Pia a eee 


Reference to the Engraving of Mr. Lee's 
Thrashing Machine, Pl. 173; Fig. 1 and 2... 
Fig. 1 and 2 area side and end view of the 
machine; A, in both figures, represents the 
framing of the machine; B is the shaft of a 
cog-wheel C, which fis turned by cog-wheels, 
from the great horse-wheel, in the same mane 
ner as the ordinary thrashing mill; the cog- 
wheel C turns a small pinion D, to which it’ 
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corn from those ears which. they meet_tairly ; 
but if any escape they are drawn in, together 
wiih the straw, and rubbed round by. the 
beaters against the inside of the ribbed drum, 

or cylinder, F, so as to open the. ears and. let - 
out the. corn, though the ears come in any 

position whatever. At His a grating, upon 
which the beaters deliver the corn, chaff, and 
straw all cogether; the two former fall through 
upon the ground at X, and the latter. slides 
down on the grate; the corn is afterward. to 
be dressed in. a winnowing machine, which. 
separates the light and heavy corn, from. the 
chaff... The. curbs: F are fixed by screws, 
which can be adjusted so as to bring the eylin- 
der nearer, or farther from the beaters, toi adapt 
the machine-for thrashing different kinds of. 
grain; for it is evident, that large corn; as 
pease, beans, &c. must require more space to 
rub them in than the smaller grain, as wheat 
and barley.-. L, fig. 1, is.one of the uprights of | 
the frame which supports the bearing for the 
axis B of the cog-wheel ; and M is an oblique 
brace, which strengthens the frame. N is the 
stage on which the man who feeds the machine 
stands. | 2 aie ed 2a BR: 

The following description of a thrashing 
machine of small power, uniting the qualities 
of doing quick and clean work, is given b 
the inventor, Richard Tawney, Esq. of Dun-) 
church Lodge, in Tilloch’s Philosophical Ma- 
gazine, . 

‘* | was induced to the attempt by observing 
that in every machine in this neighbourhood, 
both fixed and"portable, a very large portion of 
the power was lost by friction, seldom less _ 
than half, and wished to try what could be: 
effected by a machine constructed with a view” 
to reduce the friction as much as possible. 

** The drawing, pl. 171, fig. 3, presents an 
elevation and section of a machine.to.be.work- 
ed by two men, with each a winch upon. the 
axis of a wheel (which, as they could not be 
well shewn in a geometrical view, are pur- 
posely omitted) turning by a small rope a pule. 
ley fixed upon the axis of the drum. 

—*© Tt will be seen that the wheel is. hung 
upon friction rollers, and it was’ my-intention 
to have put rollers to the drum axis as well, 
but as these were found to enhance the price, 
and thereby defeat the general utility of the 
plan, the latter were omitted, and the friction 
kept down by making the brasses and axis as 
perfect and as small as they well could be with 
safety. » ee ity, 

‘© Jt should be mentioned that the drum, 
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rollers, and plates, are upon the principle of 
the machines made by a Mr. Wilson, of Lei- 
eester, which for quantity and goodness of 
work are the best of a great number that I 
hhave seen. In these machines, as will be ob- 
served in the section, the feed rollers are placed 
horizontally, and they are fed by laying the 
‘corn upon a board inclining to them from the 
top. One roller is turned by a small strap 
‘from the drum axis; and as the two are made 
to touch by a thin well turned iron wheel or 
flanch at each end, the other roller is moved 
by friction—Lest this should be thought 
strange in a machine purposely made to avoid 
friction, it must be remembered that, as the 
wheels are smail, the points of contact are 
trifling, and that there are no other means of 
obtaining an equable motion so good. 

<¢ The axis of the second roller is hung at 
each end upon a pivot, so that when the feed 
is too great the roller will open, and be brought 
back again by a weight suspended at the end 
of asmall lever. : 

‘© The drum is made open, and the beaters 

fixed upon a ring at each end. 
. ** My machine is greatly improved by giv- 
ing the drum (as well as the large wheel) a 
fly motion. The rings are made thin and 
light of wood, and the beaters of bar iron. 
The more simple way perhaps would be to 
make the rings of cast iron, and throw the 
‘weight to the rim. 

‘© The leading feature of Mr. Wilson’s ma- 
chine is the situation of the parallel ribbed 
plates against which the corn is beaten or 
rubbed. Compared with other machines, 
they may be said to be divided: one part is 
fixed upon the levers which carry the feed 
rollers, the distance of which is regulated by a 
screw through the top of the frame ;—the 
‘other is fixed in the frame which carries the 
iron grating, and with that the distance is 
regulated by a screw at each corner 

<< It will be seen that the straw after passing 
‘the first plate may take a different direction 
- before it enters upon the second plate and grat- 
ing, and to this circumstance I think is to be 
‘attributed the machine’s superior work. By 

lacing the feed rollers so far from the ribbed 
“plate and beaters, the straw is not at all bro- 
‘ken, but will admit of being tied up in bolt- 
ings, as well as if thrashed by the flail. 
«© The great wheel of this machine is six 
feet six inches diameter—to avoid resistance 
frora the air, it is but two inches in thickness, 
-and the spokes are made elliptical. To give it 
a fly motion, fifty-six pounds of cast iron are 
added to the ends of the spokes, as described in 
the elevation. This weight is sufficient to 
lead the’men on, so that the difficulty is not to 
keep them up to a certain number of revolu- 
“tions per minute, but to dissuade them from 
doing too much. 

«©The pulley hitherto worked upon the drum 
“has been either one-eighth or one-tenth the 
- diameter of the wheel; and as in working the 


former is lighter, 1 find the velocity of the 
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hand increased in proportion. The minimum | 
velocity of the hand is forty revolutions per 
minute, and this carries the drum through a 
greater space than that of any ordinary ma- 
chine of two or four horse power. 

«* The winches at first were made to de- 
scribe a circle of thirty-six, but were subse- 
quently shortened to one of thirty inches dia« 
meter. 

_ « The repe is of the best tarred kind, one 
inch and 4 half in circumference, and spliced 
together. ! 

‘¢ The carriages of the wheel are each fixed 
to the frame by two screw pins, and the vari- 
ation of the rope is remedied by slackening of 
the nuts. ee . 

‘¢ What this machine will thrash when 
corn yields well, I am not prepared to say. 

<* Tt has been tried with the worst of every 
sort of grain, and thrashed it perfectly clean. 

‘¢ With the labour of two men, and that 
about the same as when using the flail, it. 
thrashed. of the last season from thirty to thirty- 
six bushels (eight and half gallon measure) of 
wheat per day, which will warrant an expecta- 
tion of considerably more in a good yielding 
ear. ‘ 

‘© In the Jate wet spring I found it exceed- 
ingly useful to employ my men on those days 
when nothing out of doors could be done; and 
although with a winch it may be not quite 
applicable to the case of every large farmer, 
still I am persuaded a considerable part of the 
farming interest will find it of real advantage 
as au auxiliary, if not a principal machine, 
and to the small occupier I-can recommend 
it as the most effective hand machine yet in 


use.” j 

THRA’/SHINGFLOOR.,. s. An area on 
which corn is beaten (Dryden). 

THRASO'NICAL. a. (from Thraso, a 
boaster in old comedy.) Boastful; bragging 
(Shakspeare). 

THRASIBULUS.. -The most celebrated 
of this name is a general of Athens, who 
began the expulsion of the 30 tyrants of his 
country, though he was only assisted by 30 of | 
his friends. His efforts were attended with 
success, B. C. 401, and the only reward he 
received for this patriotic action was a crown 
made with two twigs of an olive branch; a 
proof of his own disinterestedness and the 
virtue of his countrymen. The Athenians 
employed a man whose abilities and humanity 
were sO conspicuous, and Thrasibulus was 
sent with a powerful fleet to recover their lost 
power in the /dgean, and on the coast of Asia. 
After he had gained many advantages, this . 
great man was killed in his camp by the inha- 
bitants of Aspendus, whom his soldiers had 
plundered without his knowledge, B. C. 391. 

THRASYMACHUS, a native of Carthage, 
who became the pupil of Isocrates and of 
Plato. Though he was a public teacher at 
Athens, he starved for want of bread, and at 
last hanged himself. 


THRASYMEDHS, a son of Nestor, king 
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of Pylos, by Anaxibia, the daughter of Bias. 
He was one of the Grecian chiefs during the 
Trojan war. 

THRASYMENUS, a lake of Italy near 
Perusium, celebrated for a battle fought there 
between Annibal and the Remans, under Fla- 
minius, B, C. 217, No less than 15,000 Ro- 
mans were left dead on the field of battle, and 
10,000 taken prisoners, or according to Livy 
6,000, or Polybius 15,000. The loss of Anni- 
bal was about 1500 men. About 10,000 Ro- 
mans made their escape all covered with 
wounds, This lake is now called the lake of 
Perugia. ; 

THRAVE., s. (Spar, Saxon.) 1. A herd; a 
drove: out of use. 2. The number of two 
dozen. 

THREAD. s. (8pz'd, Sax. draed, Dutch.) 
1. A small line; a small twist (South). 2. 
Any thing continued in a course; uniform te- 
nour (Burnet). 

To THREAD. v. a..(from the noun.) 1. To 
pass through with a thread (Sharp), 2. To 
pass through ; to pierce through (Shakspeare). 

THREAD, a small line made up of a number 

of fine fibres of any vegetable or animal sub- 
stance, such as flax, cotton, or silk; from 
which it takes its name of linen, cotton, or silk 
thread. 
_ Linen and cotton thread may be dyed of a 
durable and deep black by a solution of iron in 
sour beer, in which the linen js to be steeped 
for some time, and afterwards boiled in madder. 
See the article Dyzinc. Thread may be 
easily bleached by the oxymuriatic acid disco- 
vered by Mr. Scheele. This acid whitens 
cloth remarkably well, but it is still more ad- 
tazeous for bleaching thread. 

THREAD, in botany, Dr. Withering’s term 

for the filament. 
_ THRE/ADBARE. a. (thread and bare,) 1. 
Deprived of the nap; worn to the naked thread 
(Shakspeare). 2. Worn out ; trite (Child). 

THRE/ADEN. a. (from ¢hread.) Made of 
thread (Shakspeare). 

THREADSHAPED, in botany, See F1- 
LIFORM, . / 

To THREAP. v. a. A country word denote 
ing to argue much or contend (Ainsworth). 

THREAT. s. (from the verb.) Menace; 
denunciation of.ill (Shakspeare). 

To THREAT. Jo THRE'ATEN. v, a. (Spear- 
jan, Saxon.) 1. Tomenace ; to denounce evil 
(Milton). 2. To menace; to terrify, or at- 
tempt to terrify, by showing evil (Pope). 3. 
To menace by action (Dryden). 

THRE’/ATENER. s. (from threaten.) Me- 
nacer; one that threatens (Milton). 

THRE’/ATENING. s. (from threaten.) A 
menace; a denunciation of evil (Law). 

THRE/ATENINGLY. ad, (from threaten.) 
With menace; in a threatening manner. 

THRE‘ATFUL. a. (threat and full,) Full 
of threats; minacious (Spenser). 

THREE. a. (pie, Saxon.) 1. Two and 
one. 2. Proverbially, a small number (Shak.). 

THREE-CAPSULED PERICARP, in botany. 
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Tricapsulare pericarpium. - Having three cap 
sules succeeding to each flower: as in yera- 
trum, delphinium. 
THREE-CELLED PERICARP, in_ botany. 


. Triloculare pericarpium. Divided into three 


cells within: as lilium. 

THREE-CLEET, in botany. Trifidus. Di- 
vided into three parts by linear sinuses with 
straight margins. Applied to the leaf in reseda 
lutea; to the calyx in alisma, cliffortia; to 
the nectary in nigella; to the stigma in amas 
ryllis formosissima ; to the cirrus, &c. 

THREE-CLEFT-PALMATE LEAF, in botany. 
Folium trifido-palmatum. A palmate leaf 
with only three divisions. 

THREE-CORNERED or THREE-EDGED, in 
botany. Trigonus. A species of the anceps 
or ancipital stem, according to Linnéus ; who 
says, Anceps angulos duos oppositos habet.— 
Caulis trigonus, therefore, should have three 
opposite angles, which is impossible. This term 
is explained by Berkenhout to be three-sided, 
with the sides either concave or convex; by 
Withering, as having three angles, and the 
sides not flat; by the Lichfield Society, as 
having three prominent longitudinal angles, 
hollowed longitudinally with three angles. 

THREE-F LOWERED PEDUNCLE, in botany. 
Triflorus pedunculus. Bearing three flowets 
together. 

THREE-LEAVED CALYX, in botany. Tri- 
phyllus, Consisting of three distinct leaflets, 
as In tradescantia. . 

THREE-LOBED LEAF, in botany. Folium 
trilobum. Divided to the middle into three 
parts, standing wide from each other, and 
having convex margins; as in leonurus car- 
diaca, reseda odorata. 

THREE-NERVED LEAF, in botany. Folium 
trinervium. Having three distinct vessels or 
nerves running longitudinally without branch- 
ing. | 
“THREE-PARTED LEAF, in botany, Folium 
tripartitam, Divided into three parts down 
to the base, but not entirely separate; as in 
eryngium campestre. Applied also to the cyme. 

THREE-PETALLED or ['RIPETALOUS CO- 
ROL, in botany. Tripetala. Consisting of 
three distinct petals; as in alisma, sagittaria, 

THREE-SEEDED CAPSULE, in botany. 
Trisperma., Containing three seeds: as in 
euphorbia. Applied also to the berry. 

THREE-SIDED STEM, in botany, Triqueter 
caulis. Having three plane sides: as in viola 
tricolor: culm, in carex: leaf, in anthericum 
ossifragum, Applied also to the scape, petiole, 
peduncle, and pericarp. 

THREE-VALVED PERICARP, in botany. 
Trivalve pericarpium. Opening with three 
valves: as in viola, polemonium, cistus he- 
lianthemum. 

Turee Rivers, or Trois RivigReEs, a 
town of Lower Canada, situate on a river of 
the same name, which, before its junction. with 
the St. Lawrence, is divided by two islands 
into three branches. It has a church, a con- 
vent, and an hospital. Nine miles up the ri- 
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ver is a considerable iron fuundery. It is 76 
miles W.S.W. of Quebec. 

THRIVEFOLD. a. (Speoreals, Saxon.) 
T hrice repeated ; consisting of three (Pope). 

THRE’/EPENCE. s. (¢hree and pence.) A 
small silver coin valued at thrice a penny 
(Shakspeare). 

THRE/EPENNY. a. (ériobolaris, Latin.) 
Vulgar ; mean. 

THRE/EPILE. s. (¢hree and pile.) An old 
name for good velvet (Shakspeare). 

THREEPI’LED. a. Set with a thick pile: 
in another place it seems to mean piled oneon 
-another (Shakspeare). . 

THREESCO'RE. s. (three and score.) 
Thrice twenty ; sixty (Dryden). 

THRENOIDY. 8, (Spiwdse.) A song of la- 
‘mentation. 


; THRE’/SHER. s. (properly ¢hrasher.) (Dods- 
ey). 
THRESHOLD. s. (Spercpalo, Saxon.) 


The ground or step under the door; entrance ; 
gate; door (Shakspeare). 

THREW. The preterit of throw. 
THRICE. ad. (from three.) 
times (Spenser). 

(Dryden). 

Zo THRID. v. a. (corrupted from thread.) 
To slide through a narrow. passage (Pope). 

THRIFT. s. (from thrive.) 1. Profit; 
gain; riches gotten; state of prospering (Sid- 
ney). 2. Parsimony ; frugality ; good husbandry 
(Dryden). 

TuriFT, in botany. See STATICE. 

THRI/FTILY. ad. (from thrifty.) Frugally; 
parsimoniously (Szw7ft). 

THRI'FTINESS. s. (from thrifty.) Fraga- 
lity; husbandry (Wotton). 

THRIETLESS, a. (from thrift.) Profuse ; 
extravagant (Spenser). 

THRIVFTY. a. (from éhrift.) 1. Frugal ; 
sparing; not profuse; not lavish (Swift). 2. 
Well husbanded (Shakspeare). 

To THRILL. v. a. (Syplian, Saxon.) To 
pierce ; to bore; to penetrate ; to drill (Milz.). 

To TurRiLL. v. n. 1, To have the quality 
of piercing (Spenser). 2, 'To pierce or wound 
the ear with a sharp sound (Spenser). 3. To 
feel a sharp tingling sensation (Shakspeare). 4. 
To pass with a tingling sensation (Addison). 

THRIN AX, in botany, a genus of the class 
hexandria, order monogynia. Calyx six- 
toothed ; corolless; stigma funnel-form, ob- 
lique; berry one-seeded. One species only, 
a West Indian palm, from ten to twenty feet 
high; fronds fan-shaped, palmate, plaited, 
with lanceolate rigid segments ; the stalks un- 
armed, longer than the leaves. It is now cul- 
tivated in Kew-Gardens under the name of 
small Jamaica fan-palm. : 

THRINCIA, in botany, a genus of the 
class syngenesia, order polygamia squalls, 
Receptacle cellular; down of the margin a 
many-cleft membrane, of the centre fea- 
'thered and pedicelled; calyx eight-angled, 
eight-leaved. One species only, T. hir- 
suta, with a one-flowered scape; leaves lan« 


1. Three 
2. A word of amplification 
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ceolate, rough, with simple hairs ; found wild 
in our pastures. | 

THRIPS, in zoology, a genus of the class 
insecta, order hemiptera. Snout obsolete, 
concealed within the mouth, so minute as to 
be scarcely perceptible ; antennas filiform, as 
long as the thorax; body of equal thickness 
through the whole length, and slender; the 
wings four, extended along the back, narrow 
iN proportion to their length, and crossed at 
some distance from the base; abdomen bent 
upwards ; feet commonly with two articula- 
tions. Tight species. 

The animals of this family are so minute, 
that they are not objects of discussion, unless 
viewed with a microscope: to the naked eye 
ney appear rather like atoms than living ani- 
mals, ‘They reside commonly upon flowers, 
and under the bark of trees; in which last also 


' their larves are found, which only differ from 


them by their wanting wings and wing-cases. 
The thrips juniperina is one of the largest of 
this diminutive race ; the thorax and abdomen 
are black, the elytra white. In autumn it is 
found in numbers among flowers, and on the 
galls of the juniper. Linnéus for a long time 
was uncertain how to arrange it, from not dis- 
covering more than one pair of wings. M. de 
Geer first observed that it had four exceed. 
ingly narrow ones, with which it flies but 
little, but runs quickly. This inhabits our 
own country. 

T. physapus, with a black body, and upper 
‘wings glaucous, is found in our own coun- 
try in composite flowers, and in the spikes of 
wheat and rye, to which it is very destructive. 
The larve is yellow, six-footed; antennas and 
head black and white; pupe whitish, with 
black eyes. 

To THRIVE, v. n. pret. throve, thrived; 
part. ¢hriven. (perhaps throve was the original 
word, from ¢hroa, Islandic, to increase.) To 
prosper; to grow rich; to advance in any 
thing desired (Wa¢éts). | 

THRI’'VER. s. (from thrive.) One that 
prospers ; one that grows rich (Heyward). 

THRI’VINGLY. ad. (from thriving.) Ina 
prosperous way. 

THRO’. Contracted by poets from through 
(Dryden). Ma 

THROAT. s. (Spoce, Spoza, Saxon.) 1, 
The forepart of the neck ; the passages of nu- 
triment and breath (Shakspeare) 92. The 
main roadof any place (Thomson). 3. To cut 
the Tnroat. To murder; to kill by vio- 
lence (L’ Estrange). 

THRO’ATPIPE. s, (throat and pipe.) The 
weason ; the windpipe. 

THROATWORT, in botany. See Cam- 
PANULA. 

Turoatwort (Blue umbelliferous). See 
TRACHELIUM. | . 

To THROB. v. x, 1. To heave; to beat; 
to rise as the breast with sorrow or distress 
(Smith). 2. 'To beat; to palpitate (Wiseman), 

THRoB. s. (from the verb.) Heave; beat; 
stroke of palpitation (Addison). Aes, 


\ 


-commonly . thoroughbred.) 


pace.) 


-tile force (Knolles). 
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THROE. s. (from Spopian, ¢o suffer, Sax.) 
1. The pain of travail; the anguish of bring- 
ing children (Milton). 2. Any extreme agony 5 
the final and mortal struggle (Spenser). 

To TuRog. v. a. (from the noun.) To put 


in agonies (Shakspeare). — 


THROMBUS. (Spou60; from Sow, to dis- 
turb.) A small tumour which sometimes 
arises after bleeding, from the blood escaping 
from the vein into the cellular structure sur- 
rounding it. 4 

THRONE. s. (thronus, Latin ; SpovG@.) 1. 
A royal seat; the seat of a king (Dryden). 2. 
The seat of a bishop (Ayliffe).. | 

To Turone. v. a. (from the noun.) To 
enthrone; to set on a royal seat (Pope). 


THRONG, s. (Spang, Saxon.) A crowd; a 


multitude pressing against each other (Dryd.). 


To TuHRoNG. v. n. (from the noun.) To 
crowd; to come in tumultuous multitudes 
(Skakspeare). 

To THRonG: v. a. To oppress or incom- 
mode with crowds or tumulis (Milton). 

_ THRO‘STLE. s. (Sporzle, Saxon.) The 
thrush ; a small singing bird. See Turpus. 


THRO’TTLE. s, (from throat.) The wind- 


‘pipe; the larynx (Brown). 


To Turo’rr_e. v. a. (from the noun.) To 


choke; to suffocate; to kill by stopping the 
breathy (Dryden. Swift). ~ 


THROVE. The preterit of thrive. 

THROUGH. prep. (Sunh, Sax. door, Dut.) 
1. From end to end of ; along the whole mass 
or compass (Dryden). 2. Noting passage: 


‘the bullet passed through the board (Newton). 


3. By transmission (Temple). 4. By means 


of: he was advanced through his friends 


(Prior). 


THRovucH, ad. 
2.'To the end of any 
thing (South). ; ) 
THRO’UGHBRED. a. (through and bred, 
Completely edu- 
cated ; eompletely taught (Grew). 
THROUGHLI'GHTED. a. (through and 
light.) Lighted on both sides (/Votton). 


THRO UGHLY. ad. (from through. It 


is commonly written thoroughly, as coming 


from thorough.) 1. Completely ;- fully ; en- 
tirely; wholly (Spenser). 2. Without re- 


serve ; sincerely (J%llotson). 


THROUGHO’'UT. prep. (ihrough and 
out.) Quite through ; in every part of (Bac.). 
TurouGuoout. ad. Every where ; in every 


part (Dryden). 


THROUGHPA’/CED. a. (through and 
Perfect ; complete (More). 
THROW. v. n. pret. ¢hrew; part. pass. 
thrown. (Spapan, Saxon.) 1. To fling; to 
cast; to send toa distant place by any projec- 
2. To toss; to put with 
any violence or tumult (Berkley). 3. To lay 
carelessly, or in haste (Clarendon). 4. To 
venture at dice (Shakspeare). 5. To cast; to 
strip; to put off (Shakspeare). 6.-To emit 


in any careless or vehement manner (Watts). 


7. To spread in haste (Pope). 8. To over: 


~ 


1. From one end or side 
-to the other (Bacon). 
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turn in wrestling (South). 9. Todrive; to 
send by force (Dryden). 10. To make to 
act at a distance (Shakspeare). 11. To re- 
pose (Taylor). 12. To change by any kind 
of violence (Addison). 13. To turn. (dornare, 
Latin.). As balls thrown in a lathe (Ainsworth). 
14. To Turow away. To lose; to spend in 
vain (Dryden). 15. To THrow away. To 
reject (Taylor). 16. To Turow by. To ree 
ject ; to lay aside as of no use (Ben Jonson). 
17. To Turow down. To subvert ; to over- 
turn (Addison). 18. To Turow off. To ex- 
pel (Arbuthnot). 19. To THrow off. To re- 
ject; to discard (Sprat). 20. To Turow 
out. To exert; to bring forth into act (Ad.). 
21. To Turow out. To distance; to leave 
behind (Addison). 22. To THrow out. To 
eject; to expel (Swifl). 23. To ‘Turow oué. 
To reject; to exclude (Swift). 24. To Turow 
up. To resign angrily (Addison). 25. To 
Turow up. To emit; to reject; to bring up 
(Arbuthnot). . 
To THRow. v. a. 1. To perform the act of 
casting, 2. To cast dice. 3. To THRow 
about. To,cast abouts to try expedients (Sp.)- 
Turow. s. (from the verb.) 1. A cast; 
the act of casting or throwing (Addiscn). 2. 
A cast of dice ; the manner in which the dice 
fall. when they are cast (Bentley). 3. The 
space to which any thing is thrown (Addison). 
4. Stroke; blow (Spenser). 5. Effort; vio- 
lent sally (Addison). 6. ‘The agony of child. 
birth ; in this sense it is written ¢hroe (Dry.). 
THRO'WER. s. (from throw.) One that 
throws (Shakspeare). : 
THRUM. s. (éhraum, Islandic.) 1. The 
ends of weavers threads. 2. Any coarse yarn 
(Shakspeare). . . . 
To VuruM. v.a. To grate; to play coarsely 
(Dryden). 
THRUSH, in ornithology. See Turpus. 
TurutsyH. A disease common to infancy. 
See APHTHA. | . 
Turusu, or RUNNING THRUSH, in vete- 
rinary medicine, a disease in the foot of a 
horse, from an inflammation of the sensible 
frog, occasioned either by contracted heels, 
the want of cleanliness in the part, or shoeing 
on erroneous principles ; but most frequently 
the last. See SHOEING. : ' 
The thrush may be known by a tenderness 
felt on pressing the frog, which is also accom- 
panied with a discharge of matter, 
The cure consists in removing the shoe, and 
lowering the heels, so much as that the frog 
may come in contact with the ground. After 
which the horse should stand without shoes for 
several days: and the part should be washed 
two or three times a day with a brush and soap 
lather, and afterwards dressed with digestive 
ointment. + aes 
‘* All the diseased parts,” says Mr. Denny, 
<¢ should be removed with the drawing: knife. 
If the animal be not allowed rest, bar-shoes 
‘must be applied until the disease is removed. 


‘If there be much inflammation, we may take 


away three or. four pints of blood, and give a 
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gnash, with nitre, every evening. A rowel 
may likewise be placed in the chest, and con- 
tinued for two or three weeks. A diuretic 
ball may be occasionally given, and the foot 
fomented in warm water, in which a handful 
of salt is dissolved, previous to the use of the 
dressings,” 

If the disease proceed from contracted heels, 
the only certain remedy is the use of the ar- 
tificial frog invented by Mr. Coleman, See 
Froe. : 

To. THRUST. v. a. Cérusito, Latin.) 1. 
To push any thing into matter, or between 
€lose ‘bodies (Revelation). 2. To push; to 
move with violence (Spenser). 3. To stab 
(Numbers). 4. To compress (Judges). 5. 
To impel; to urge (Shakspeare). 6. 'To ob- 
trude; to intrude (Locke). 

To Turust. v. n. 1.To make a hostile 
push ; to attack with a pointed weapon. @. 
‘To squeeze in; to put himself into any place 
by violence (Dryden). 3. 'To intrude (Rowe). 
4. To push forward; to come violently; to 
throng; to press (Knolles). 

Turust. s. (from the verb.) 1. Hostile 
attack with any pointed weapon (Dryden). 2. 
Assault ; attack (More). 

TuRustT, in statics, the shoot, drift, push, 
or pressure, of an arch against its pier or 
abutment. 

-» THRUOSTER. s. He that thrusts. 

_THRYALLIS, in botany, a genus of the 
€lass decandria, order monogynia. Calyx 
five-parted ; petals five; capsule three-grained. 
Qne species, a Brasil shrab, with opposite 
ovate entire leaves ; simple terminal raceme ; 
yellow flowers. ug - 

~ THUANUS (Jacobus Augustus), or de 
Thou, an eminent French historian, was born 
at Paris in October, 1553. He was, to the 
end of his life, engaged more or less in the 
service of the state, and died in May, 1617, 
leaving behind him a general history of the 
world, from 1545 to 1608, written in very 
ciear and elegant Latin. He also excelled in 
poetry, and published several productions of 
that kind. 

Ah acconnt of Thuanns’s life and writin gs 
was published in 1807, by the Rev, J. Collin- 
son, of Queen’s college, Oxford. 

_ THUCYDIDES, a celebrated Greek histo- 
ian, born at Athens. His father’s name was 
Olorus, and among his ancestors be reckoned 
the great Miltiades. During the Peloponne- 
sian war he was commissioned by his country- 
men to relieve Amphipolis; but the quick 
- march of Brasidas, the Lacedemonian gene- 
ral, defeated his operations, and Thucvdides, 
unsuccessful in his expedition, was banished 
from Athens. ‘This happened in the eighth 
year of the war, and in the place of his banish- 
ment he began to write an impartial history of 
the important events which had happened dur- 
ing-his administratien, and which sull conti- 
nued to agitate the several states of Greece. 
This famous history is continued only to the 
2ist year of the war, and the remaining part 
ef the time till the demolition of the walls of 
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Athens was described by Theopompus and Xe- 
nophon. ‘Thucydides wrote in the Attic dias 
lect, as possessed of more vigour, purity, ele- 
gance, and energy. His history has been di- 
vided into eight books, the last of which is 
imperfect, and supposed to have been written 
by his daughter. The character of this inte- 
resting history is well known. Thucydides 
stands unequalled: for the fire of his descrip. 
tions, the conciseness, and, at the same time, 
the strong and energetic manner of his narra- 
tives. His impartiality is indubitable, as he 
no where betrays the least resentment against 
his countrymen, and the factious partizans of 
Cleon, who had banished him from Athens. 
The history of Thucydides was so admired, 
that Demosthenes, to perfect himself as an 
orator, transcribed it eight different times, and 
read it with such attention, that he could al- 
most repeat it by heart. Thucydides died at 
Athens, where he had been recalled from his 
exile, in his 80th year, 391 years before Christ. 

Balancing its defects and its excellencies, the 
history of Thucydides deserves, and will retain, 
the character bestowed on it by its author, as 
“Tpke ef wet, aN expression which its just appli- 
cation in this instance has rendered almost 
proverbial. 1t may likewise be recommended 
as a most useful study for the perfect attain~ 
ment of the Greek language. — Adolescentes ut 
non nisi Xenophontea aut Herodotea facilitate 
et perspicuitate. preparati ad Thucydidem ac- 
cedent, ita hujus lectione exercitati, ad nullum 
non sive scriptorem sive poetam insigni cum 
intelligentize spe et fractu progredientur. (Wyés 
tenbach). | 

The first edition of Thucydides appeared at. 
Venice, from the press of Aldus, 1502, fol, 
He was at the same time engaged in the pub- 
lication of Herodotus and Sophocles. The 
Greek scholia were published by him the fol- 
lowing year, annexed to a volume containing 
the Greek history of Xenophon, its continua. 
tion by Georgius Gemistus Pletho, and Hero- 
dian. | 
The next edition, comprising the Greek 
scholia, is due to B. Junta, Florent. 1506, fol. 
Other Juntine editions are mentioned by bi- 
bliographers. ; Mi@ Wut 8 

Joachim Camerarius superintended an edi- 
tion, with the scholia, printed at Basil, 1540, 
fole'is RITE , 

H. Stephens printed two editions of this an- 
thor, Par. fol. 1564, 1588, of which the latter 
is most valued, as containing various improve- 
ments both of the text and version.» 

The edition of Agmilins Portus, printed at 
Frankfort, 1594, fol. is taken from the second 
edition of Stephens, with many typographical 
errors. It is: chiefly distinguished by the an- 
notations of Fr. Portus, the father of Ai milius. 

After this edition along pause of more than 
a century occurs in the publication of Thucy- 
dides. ri 1696 appeared the splendid edition 
of Hudson at Oxford, rendered’ commodious 
by various conveniences of arrangement, and 
enriched with collations of several MSS. 
The edition of Hudson is the basis of that of 


= 
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Wasse and Duker, Amstel. fol. 1731, which 
/is splendid and valuable, but Duker does not 
profess to have bestowed on it. all the care re- 
quisite for a complete edition, The superin- 
tendance of the publication was committed to 
him by the booksellers, Wetstein and Smith ; 
he arranged the materials which they had pro- 
vided; and added whatever occurred to his own 
notice without much search, ; 
The text of this edition was elegantly re- 
printed at Glasgow, 8 vols. duod. 1759. 
- Thucydides was published at Vienna, 2 vols. 
8vo.. 1785, by Alter. This edition contains 
the Greek text, with some collations of MSS., 
and possesses, therefore, some degree of critical 
importance. 

Duker’s edition was reprinted at Deuxpont, 
in 6 vols. 8vo. 1788. The typographical exe- 
cution is elegant and correct. . 

The edition begun by Gottleber and Baver, 
and completed by Beck, 2 vols 4to. Lips. 1790, 
1804, is on the whole the most useful edition 
of Thucydides, as containing a summary of 
what has been written by preceding commen- 
tators and critics, with some original observa- 
tions, not devoid of merit. Its typography is, 
however, Inelegant. 

The Edinburgh edition, 6 vols. duod. 1803, 
is elegant and accurate, and some judicious al- 
terations are introduced into the text. ‘To the 

reface the initials P. E. are annexed, said to. 
denote the Rev. Peter Elmsley. 

THUJA. Arbor vite. Tree of life. In 
botany, a genus of the class moneecia, order 
monadelphia, Calyx a scale of the ament ; 
corolless ; stamens four. Fem. : Calyx a two- 
flowered scale of the cone ; corolless ;_pistil 
one; nut one in each scale, winged. Four 
species, of which the two following are culti- 
vated. 

1.'T. occidentalis. American arbor vite. Cones 
smooth, with obtuse scales ; branches spreading ; 
trunk strong and woody, rising to,the height of 
upwardsof forty feet; the branches produced ir- 
regularly on every side, almost horizontally, the 

oung slender shoots frequently hanging down ; 
flowers produced from. the sides of the young 
branches, ptetty near the footstalk ; the males 
‘grow in oblong aments ; and between these the 
female are collected in the form of cones. A 
“mative of Siberia and Canada. There are two 
‘other varieties, denominated the American 
_sweet-scented, and variegated-leaved. = 
9. 'T. orientalis. Chinese arbor vite. Cones 
spreading every way with sharp scales; branches 
erect. ‘Che branches grow closer together, are 
mach more adorned with leaves, and the leaves 
of a much brighter green than in the last; 
the cones are much larger, and of a beautiful 
grey colour, A native of Japan and China. 
hey may both be increased by seeds, layers, 
and cuttings. the seeds should be obtained 
from abroad; the layers made from the young 
shoots of one or two years growth; and the 
cuttings from the strongest young shoots of 
the same year’s growth, 

THULE, an island in the most northern 

parts of the German ocean, to which, on acs 
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count of its great distance from the continent, 
the ancients gave the epithet of uléima. Some 
suppose that it is the island now called Iceland, 
ee ‘ed of Greenland, others that it is Foula or 
ula, Ss 
THUMB. s. (Suma, Sax.) The short strong 
finger answering to the other four (Broome). 
~ To Tuums. v. n. To handle awkwardly. 
THuMB-BAND. s. (thumb and band.) A 
twist of any materials made thick as a man’s 
thumb (Mortimer).: 
THU’MBSTAL. s. (éhumb and stall.) A 
thimble. | 
THUMERSTONE, in mineralogy. 
Scoruus. weg 
THUMMIM. See Urim. 
THUMP. s. (éhombo, Italian.) A hard - 
heavy dull blow with something blunt (Dry.). 
To Tuump. v: a. To beat with dull heavy 
blows (Shakspeare). .'. » 
To Tuumpe.v.n. ‘To fall or strike witha 
duli heavy blow (Hudzbras). vt! 
THU'MPER. s. (from thump.) The person 
or thing that thumps. | 
THUN, a town of Swisserland, capital. of 
a bailiwic, in the canton of Bern, with a cas- 
tle. It is seated on a lake of the same name, 
14 miles long and three broad, where the river 
Aar issues from it, 15 miles S. by E. of Bern. 
THUNBERGIA, in botany, a genus of 
the class didynamia, order. angiospermia. 
Calyx double; the: outer two-leaved, inner 
twelve-toothed; corol campanulate; capsule 
beaked, two-celled.. Two species: one of the 
Cape, with square hairy stem and yellow 
flowers; the other of the East Indies, very 
much resembling convolvulus sepium. 
‘THUNDER. There is not one of the ap- 
pearances of nature which has so much engaged 
the attention of mankind as thunder, The 
savage, the citizen, and the philosopher, have 
observed it with dread, with anxiety, and with 
curiosity; and the philosopher of our times 
treats the others with a smile of condescension, 
while he here enjoys the fullest triumph of his 
superiority. | 


See 


Felix gut potutt rerum cognoscere causas, 
Atque metus omnes et inevitalile fulmen 
Subjecit pedibus. 

But though this grand phenomenon has long 
engaged the cutious attention of philosophers, 
it is but very lately that they have been able to 
explain it; that is, to point out the more ge- 
neral law of nature of which it is a particular 
instance. ~ Inflammable vapours had long fure 
nished them with a sort of explanation. The 
discovery, of gunpowder, and still more that of 
inflammable air, gave some probability to the | - 
existence of extensive strata of inflammable 
vapours in the upper regions of the atmosphere, 
which, being set on fire at one end, might 
burn away in rapid succession, like a train of 
gunpowder. But, the simallest investigation 
would shew such a dissimilarity in the, pheno- 
mena and.in the general effects, that this eXe 
planation can have no value in. the eyes of a- 
true naturalist. Horrid explosion, and a blast 
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whieh would sweep every thing from the sur- 
face of the earth, must be the effects of such in- 
flammation, The very limited and capricious 
nature of the ravages made by thunder render 
them altogether unlike explosions of elastic 
fluids. 3 ' 

No sooner were the wonderful effects of the 
charged electrical phial observed, than natu- 
ralists began to think of this as exhibiting 
some resemblance to a thunder-stroke (see 
Evectricity); but it was not till toward 
the year 1750 that this resemblance was viewed 
in a proper light by the celebrated Franklin. 
In a dissertation written that year, he delivers 
his opinion at large, and notices articularly 
the following cireamstances of similarity. 

1. The colour and crooked form of light- 
ning, perfectly similar to that of a vivid electri- 
cal spark between distant bodies, and un- 
like every other appearance of light. This 
angular, desultory, capricious form of an elec- 
trical spark, and of forked lightning, is very 
singular. No two successive sparks have the 
same form. Their sharp angles are unlike 
every appearance of motion through unresist- 
ing air. Such motions are always curvilineal. 
The spark is like the simultaneous existence of 
the light in all its parts; and the fact is, that 
no person can positively say in which direction 
it moves. 

g. Lightning, like electricity, always strikes 
the most advanced objects—hills, trees, stee- 

les. ; 

’ 3. Lightning affects to take the best conduc- 
tors of electricity. Bell wires are very fre- 
uently y wecay a 4 by it. At Leven house in 
Pifeshines in 1733, it ran along a gilded mould- 
ing from one end of the house to the other, 
exploding it all the way, as also the tinfoil on 
the backs of several mirrors, and the gilding of 
screens and leather hangings. 
4. It burns, a and destroys these 
conductors precisely as- electricity does. It 
dissolves metals; melts wires; it explodes and 
tears to pieces bodies which contain moisture. 
When a person is killed by lightning, his shoes 
are commonly burst. When it falls on a wet 
surface, it spreads along it. The Royal Wil- 
liam, in Louisburgh harbour, in 1758, re- 
ceived a thunder-stroke, which dissipated the 
maintop-gallant mast in dust, and came down 
on the wet decks in one spark, which spread 
over the whole deck as a spout of water would 
have done. ‘This is quite according to electri- 

cal laws. . 
 §, It has sometimes struck a person blind. 
Electricity has done the same to a chicken 
~ which it did not kill. 

6. It affects the nervous system in a way 
resembling some of the known effects of elec- 
tricity, The following is a most remarkable 
instance: Campbell, Esq. of Succoth, in 
Dunbartonshire, had been blind for several 
years. The disorder was a gutta serena. He 
was led one evening along the streets of Glas- 
gow by his servant Alexander Dick, during a 
terrible thunder storm. The lightning some- 
times Auttered along the streets for a quarter of 


a minute without ceasing. While this flat- 
tering lasted, Mr. Campbell saw the street di- 
stinctly, and the changes which had been 
made in that part by taking down one of the 
city gates. hen the storm was over, his en» 
tire blindness returned.—We have from a 
friend another instance, no less remarkable, 
One evening in autumn he was sitting with a 
gentleman who had the same disorder, and he 
observed several lambent flashes of lightning. 
Their faces were turned to the parlour window ; 
and immediately after a flash, the gentleman 
said to his wife, ‘* Go, my dear, make them 
shut the white gate ; it is open, you see.)’ The 
lady did so, and returned ; si after a little, 
said, ‘* But how did you know that the gate 
was open?” He exclaimed, ‘‘ My God! Isaw 
it open, and two men look ia, and go away 
again,” (which our friend also had observed). 
The gentleman, on being close questioned, 
could not recollect having had another glance, 
nor why it had not surprised him ; but of the 
glimpse itself he was certain, and described the 
appearance very exactly. 

7. Lightning kills; and the appearances 
perfectly resemble those of a mortal stroke of 
electricity. The muscles are all in a state of 


perfect relaxation, even in those situations where 


it is usually otherwise. | 

8. Lightning is well known to destroy and 
‘to change the polarity of the mariner’s needle. 

Dr. Franklin was not contented with the 
bare observation of these important resem= 
blances. He availed himself of many curious 
discoveries which he had made of electrical 
laws. In. particular, having observed that 
electricity was drawn off at a great distance, 
and without the least violence of action, by a 
sharp metallic point, he proposed to philoso- 
phers to erect a tall mast or pole on the highest 
part of a building, and to furnish the top of it 
with a fine metalline point, properly insulated, 
with a wire leading to an insulated apparatus 
for exhibiting the common electrical appear- 
ances. To the whole of this contrivance he 
gave the name of thunder-rod, which it still 
retains. He had not a proper opportunity of 


doing this himself at the time of writing his 


dissertation in a letter from Philadelphia to 
the Royal Society of London; but the con-— 
tents were so scientific, and so interesting, 
that ina few weeks time they were known 
over all Europe. His directions were followed 
in many places. In particular, the: French 


academicians, encouraged by the presence of 
their monarch, and the great satisfaction which 


he expressed at the repetition of Dr. Franklin’s 
most instructive experiments, which discovered 
and established the theory of positive and ne- 
gative electricity, as it is stili received, were 
eager to execute his orders, making his grand 
experiment, which promised so fairly to bring 
this tremendous operation of nature not only 
within the pale of science, but within the ma- 
nagement of human power. 

But, in the mean time, Dr. Franklin, im- 
patient of delay, and perhaps incited by the 

onourable desire of well deserved fame, put 
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his own scheme in practice. His inventive 
inind suggested to him a most ingenious me- 
thod of presenting a point to a thunder cloud 
at a very great distance from the ground. This 
_ was by fixing bis point on the head of a paper 
kite, which the wind should raise to the 
clouds, while the wet string that held it should 
serve for a conductor of the electricity. We 
presume that it was with a palpitating heart 
that Dr. Franklin, unknown to his neighbours, 
and accompanied only by his son, went into 
the fields, and sent up his messenger that was 
to bring him such news from the heavens. 
He told'a person, who repeated it in the hear- 
ing of the present writer, that when he saw 
the fibres of the cord raise themselves up like 
hogs bristles, he uttered a deep sigh, and would 
have wished that moment of joy to have been 
his last. He obtained but a tew faint sparks 
from his apparatus that day; but returned to 
his house in a state of perfect happiness, now 
feeling that his name was never to die. ‘Thus 
did the soap-bubble, and the paper kite, from 
being the playthings of children, become, in 
the hands of Newton and of Franklin, the 
means of acquiring immortal honour, and of 
doing the most important service to society. 
We may justly consider this as one of the 
greatest of philosophical discoveries, and as 
doing the highest’honour to the inventor; for 


it was.not a suggestion from an accidental ob-. 


fo) *. ° . 
servation, but arose from a scientific compari- 


son of facts, and a sagacious application of the 
doctrine of positive and negative electricity; a 
doctrine wholly Dr. Franklin’s, and the result 
of the most acute and discriminating observa- 
tion. It was this alone that suggested the 
whole; and by explaining to his satisfaction 
the curious property of sharp points, gave him 
the courage to handle the thunderbolt of Jove. 

It is then a point fully ascertained, that 
thunder and lightning are-the electric snap and 
spark, as much superior to our puny imitations 
as we can conceive from the immense extent 
of the instruments inthe hands of Nature. If, 
says Dr. Franklin, a conductor one foot thick 
and five feet long will produce such snaps as 
agitate the whole human frame, what may we 
not expect from a surface of 10,000 acres of 
electrified clouds? How loud must be the 
explosion? How terrible the effects ? 

This discovery immediately directed the at- 
tention of philosophers to the. state of the at- 
mosphere with respect, to electricity; and in 
this also Dr. Franklin led the way. He im- 
mediately erected his thunder-rods; and the 
hhave been imitated all over the world, wit 
‘many alterations. or improvements, according 
to the different views and skill of their authors. 

The general appearances of a thunder storm 
are neatly as follow: — . 

_ For the most part the wind is gentle, or it is 

calm. A low dense cloud begins in a place 
previously clear: this increases fast ‘in’ size; 
but this is only upwards, and in an arched 
form, like great bags of cotton. The lower 
surface of the cloud is commonly level, as if it 
rested on a glass pane. 


Soon after appear numberless stall ragoéd 


clouds, like flakes of cotton teazled out. These 
are moving about in various: uncertain direc 
tions, and continually changing their ragged 
shape. Thie change, however, is generally by 
augmentation. Whatever occasions the pre< 
cipitation of the dissolved water seems to gain 
ground. As. these clouds move about, they: 
approach each other, and then stretch out their 
ragged arms toward each other. This is not. 
by an augmentation, but by a real bending of 


these tatters towards the other cloud.’ They’ 


seldom come into contact; but after coming 
very near in some parts, they as plainly recede,: 
either in whole, or by bending their arms away 
from each other. | at r 

But during this confused motion, the whole 
mass of small clouds approaches the great one’ 
above it; and when near it, the clouds of the: 
lower mass frequently coalesce with each other 
before they finally coalesce with the upper 
cloud: but as frequently the upper cloud in- 
creases without them. Its lower surface from: 
being level and smooth, now becomes ragged, 
and its tatters stretch down towards the others, 
and long arms are extended towards the 
ground. The heavens now darken apace, the 
whole mass sinks down; wind arises, and fre+ 
quently shifts in squalls; small clouds are now 
moving swiftly in various directions; light~ 
ning now darts from cloud to cloud. A spark 
is sometimes seen co-existent through a vast 
horizontal extent, of a crooked shape, and of 
different brilliancy in its different parts. Lizht- 
ning strikes between the clouds and the earth 
—frequently in two places at once... A conti- 
nuation of these snaps rarifies the cloud; and 
in time it dissipates. This is accompanied by 
heavy rain or hail; and then the upper part 
of the clouds is high and thin. nal wilt 

During this progress of the storm, the 
thunder rod is strongly electrified; chiefly 
when the principal cloud is over heads The 
state of the electricity frequently changes from 
positive to negative—almost every flash; how- 
ever distant, occasions a sudden start of the 
electroscope, and then a change of the electri-« 
city. When the cloud is more uniform, the 
electricity is so too. ied sir. tered 
_ The general scene of thunder is the heavens ; 
and it is by no means a frequent case that a 
discharge is made into the earth. The air in- 
tervening between the earth and the lowest 
coating 1s commonly very much confused in 
consequence of the hills and dales, which, by 
altering the currents of the winds, toss up the 
inferior parts, and mix them with those above. 
This generally keeps the earth pretty much in 


‘ 


the same electrical state as the lowest stratum 


of clouds. + © 

Nor are the great thunder storms in generad 
instances of the restoration of equilibrium be= 
tween two strata immediately incumbent on 
each other?: They seem, for the most part, to 
be strokes between two parcels of air-which 
are horizontally distant. ‘This, however, we 
do not affirm with great confidence. Our 


chief reason for thinking so is, that in these 
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preat storms the spark or shaft of forked light- 
ning ts directed horizontally, and sometimes is 
seen at once through an extent of several miles. 
The nature of this spark has not, we think, 
been properly considered. It is simply com- 
pared to a long electrical spark, which is 
conceived to be drawn through pure air, and is 
considered as marking the actual transference 
of electricity from one end ‘to the other. But 
this we doubt very much. We are certain of 
having observed shafts of lightning at one and 
the same instant stretching horizontally, 
though with many capricious zigzags and la- 
teral sputterings, at least five miles. We can- 
not conceive'this to have been the striking dis- 
‘tance, because the greatest vertical distance of 
the strata is not the half of this. We rather 
think that it is a simultaneous range of dis- 
charges, each accompanied with light, dif- 
ferently bright, according to the electrical ca- 
pacity of the cloud into which it is made; 
and if there is a real transference of electric 
matter on this occasion (which we do not af- 
firin), it is only of a ‘small quantity from one 
cloud to the next adjoining. This we think 
confirmed by the sound of thunder. It is not 
a snap, incomparably louder than our loudest 
snap from coated glass ; but a long continued, 
rumbling, and very unequable noise. There 
is no doubt but that this snap was almost si- 
multaneous through the whole extent of the 
spark; but its different parts are conveyed to 
our ear in time, and are therefore heard by us 
in succession ; and it is not an uniform roar, 
but a rambling noise, unequally loud, accord- 
ing as the different parts of the snap are indeed 
ditferently loud. We should hear a noise of 
the same kind if we stood at one end of a long 
line of soldiers, who discharged their musquets 
(differently loaded) in the same instant. When 
any part of the spark is very near us, and is not 
very diffuse, the snap begins with great smart- 
ness, and continues for some time, not unlike 
the violent tearing of a piece of strong silk ; 
after which it becomes more and more. mel- 
low as it comes from a greater distance. We 
do not, however, affirm, that the whole exten- 
sive spark and snap are co-existent or simulta- 
neous. ‘The cloud is, in all probability, but 
an indifferent conductor, and even a sensible 
time may elapse during the propagation of the 
spark to-a great distance. Beccaria observed 
this in a line of 250 feet of chain, lying loosely 
on the ground, and consisting of near 6000 
links. He thought that it employed a full 
second; -but’ when the chain was gently 
stretched, the communication seemed instan- 
taneous. | 
We cannot help thinking that even the 
electrical snap between two metal knobs is of 
the same kind. Not a quantity of luminous 
matter which issues from the one and goes to 
the other, but a light that is excited or pro- 
duced in different material interjacent particles 
of air or other interposed matter. The angular 
and sputtering form isquite incompatible with 
the motion of a simple luminous point. Nay, 
our chemical knowledge here comes in aid, 


and obliges us to speculate about the manner 
in which this light is produced. Whence 
does it come? It may be produced by two 
knobs of ice. We know that water consists 
of vital and inflammable air, which have ale 
ready emitted the light which made an ingres 
dient of their composition. The spark there- 
fore does not come from the ice, Is it then 
from the air?’ If so, perhaps water is pro- 
duced, or rather something else, for there is 
not always inflammable air at hand to com- 
pose water, Yet the transference of electricity 
has decomposed the air, or has robbed it of part 
of its light. The remainder may not be water ; 
but it is no longer air. Is not this confirmed 
by the peculiar smell which always accompa- 
nies electric sparks? and the peculiar taste, 
not unlike the taste felt on the tongue wher 
it is touched by the zinc in the experiments 
on Galvanism? Even the.fine pencil of light 
which flows from a point positively electrified, 
appears through a magnifying glass to consist, 
not of luminous lines, but of lines of luminous: 
points, And these points are of different 
brilliancy and different colour, both of which 
are incessantly changing. And be it farther 
observed, that these lines are curves, diverging 
from each other, and convex to the axis. This 
circumstance indicates a mutual repulsion, 
arising, in all probability, from the expansion 
of the air. And, lastly, no spark nor light of 
any kind can be obtained in a space perfectly 
void of air. — 

All these circumstances concur in explain- 
ing the nature of the shaft of forked lightning, 
It is a series of appearances excited in the in- 
tervening medium, and which produce some 
chemical change in it. Thunder, when it 
strikes a house, always leaves a peculiar smell. 
Inflammable air has also a peculiar and very 
disagreeable smell. The smell produced by 
electricity greatly resembles the smell produced 
by striking two pieces of quartz together. 

Mr. Deluc supposes that the electrical spark, 
as itis exhibited in thunder, is always accom- 
panied by the decomposition of air now so 
familiarly known, and that this is the origin of 
the deluge of rain which commonly finishes 
the storm. But this is not in the smallest de- 
gree probable. The decomposition extends 
surely no farther than where the light is sepa- 
rated ; and we should no more expecta deluge 
of rain, even if we had inflammable air ready 
at hand, than we expect drops of water in our 
electrical experiments. Something different; 
from water follows this decomposition, total 
or ‘partial, of the vital air; and the water: 
which we do observe ‘to accompany thunder 
is no more than what we erigehr tech barr te 
the copious precipitation of water in a cloudy 
form, Mr. Saussure’s observations assure ‘us,’ 
that the particles of a cloud are vesicles. In- 
deed no person who has looked narrowly at a 
fog, or has observed how large the particles are 
of the cloud:which forms in a receiver, when 
we suddenly diminish the density of the air, 
and who observes how slowly these particles 
descend, can doubt of their being hollow ve-« 
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sicles.. We cannot perhaps explain their form- 
ation; but there they are, We can hardly 
conceive them receiving the commotion which 
accompanied the snap without collapsing by 
the agitation. Perhaps the very cessation of 
their electricity may produce this effect. They 
will therefore no longer float in the air, but 
fall, and unite, and come to the ground in 
rain. We mayexpect this rain to be copious, 
for it is the produce of two strata of clouds. 
It greatly contributes to the putting an end to 
the storm, by passing through the strata, and 
helping to restore the equilibrium. 

hiss may at first expect that a single clap of 
thunder will restore the equilibrium of any ex- 
sent of clouds, and we require an explanation 
of their frequent repetition before this is ac- 
complished. This 1s not difficult, and the 
fact is a confirmation of the above theory, 
which is considerably different from the gene- 
rally received notions of the subject. We 
consider the stratum of clear air as the charged 
electric ; positive on one side, and negative on 
the other, and coated with conducting clouds. 
When the discharge is made, the state of elec- 
tricity is indeed changed through the whole 
stratum, but the equilibrium is by no means 
completed. The stratum is perhaps a quarter 
of a mile in thickness. The discharge does 
not immediately affect all this; but does it 
superficially, leaving the rest unbalanced. It 
is like the residuum which is left in a Leyden 
phial when the discharge has been made by 
means of a spark drawn at a distance. It is 
still more like the residuum of the discharge 
of a Leyden phial: that is coated only in patches 
on one side. Each of these patches discharge 
what is immediately under it and round it to a 
certain small distance, but leaves a part beyond 
this still charged. This redundant electricity 
gradually diffuses itself into the spaces just now 
discharged ; and, after some considerable time 
has elapsed, another discharge may be made. 
In like manner, the electricity remaining in 
the interior of the stratum diffuses itself, comes 
within the action of the coating, and may be 
again discharged by a clap of thunder. We 
have a still better parallel to this in Beccaria’s 
experiments with two or more plates of glass 
laid together. After the first discharge, the 
internal surfaces will exhibit certain electri- 
city. Lay the plates together, and, after some 
time, the electricity of the inner surfaces will 
be different, and another discharge may be ob- 
tained. 

Magnetism affords the best illustration of 
this. Ifa magnet be brought near a piece of 
soft iron, lying below a paper on which iron 
filings are lightly strewed, it will instantly in- 
duce a north pole on one end and a south pole 
on the other; and this will be distinctly ob- 
served by the way in which these filings will 
arrange themselves. But if, instead of soft 
iron, we placea bar of hard tempered steel, the 
south pole will be bat a small matter removed 
from the north pole; but by continuing the 
magnet long in the same place, the distribu- 
tion of magnetism in the piece of hard steel will 


gradually advance along the bar, and after a 
long time the neutral point will be almost in 
the middle of the bar, and the south pole will 
be at the farther end. See MAGNETISM. 

We said that the clouds were the usual 
scenes of the violent electrical phenomena. 
We imagine that the greatest part of the thun- 
der strokes which have been felt have been 
of the kind which lord Mahone, now lord 
Stanhope, calls the returning stroke. If two 
clouds A and B are incumbent over the plain 
aand b; and if A be positive and B negative, 
the earth will be maintained in a negative state 
at a, and a positive state at b. If the dis- 
charge be now made between the clouds A 
and B, the electricity must instantly rush up 
through a conductor at a, and down through 
one at b, and each place will have a stroke. 
The same thing will happen if the negative 
cloud B is above the positive cloud A, but not 
in so great a degree ; for the negative electri-. 
city at @ will now be much less than in the 
other case, because it is induced only by the 
prevalence of the positive cloud A over the 
more remote negative cloud B. 

This returning stroke explains, much better 
than we can by any direct stroke, the capri- 
cious effects of thunder. A person at Vienna 
received a terrible shock by having his hand 
on a thunder-rod- during a violent explosion 
which he saw above three miles distant. Sparks 
are observed at thunder-tods at every the most 
distant flash of lightuing. 

Becearia has a different theory of thunder. 
He imagines that the different parts of the 
earth are in different states of electricity, and 
that the clouds ‘are the restoring. conductors. 
But this does not accord with what we know 
of electricity. ‘The earth is so good a conduc- 
tor, that Dr. Watson could not observe any 
time lost in communicating the electricity to 
the distance of more than four miles. , It is 
very true, that the earth is almost always\ in & 
state of very unequal, and even opposite, elec- 
tricity in its different parts; but this arises 
from the variety of clouds strongly electrified 
in the opposite way. This induces electricity, 
or disturbs the natural uniform diffusion of 
electricity, just as the bringing magnets or — 
loadstones into the neighbourhood of a piece of 
iron, without touching it, renders it mag- 
netical in its diferent parts. While they con- 
tinue in their places, the piece of iron will be 
magnetical, and differently so in ils different 
parts. 

Such are the thoughts which oceur to us on 
this subject. But we by no means affirm that 
we have given a full account of the procedure 
of Nature; we have only pointed out several 
necessary consequences of the known laws of 
electricity, and of its production in the atmo- 
sphere by means of natural operations which 
are continually going on. These must ope- 
rate; and produce an electrical state of the at- 
mosphere greatly resembling what we observe: 
and we have shewn, from the acknowledged 
doctrines of electricity, how this want of equi- 


librium may be removed, and must be remove 


he 
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ed, by the same operations of nature. The 
equilibrium must be restored by means of the 
conducting coating furnished by the clouds. 
But these may be the least considerable of na- 
ture’s resources; and the subject is still an 
unexplored field, in the examination of which 
we may hope to make great progress, in conse- 
qusver of our daily increasing knowledge of 
the chemical state of the atmosphere. 


Maxims in a Thunder-Storm. 


Avoid being under trees——but be near then: : 
do not avoid rain, When in a room, avoid 
the fire-side, which would bring you into the 
neighbourhood of the highest. part of the house, 
viz. the stack of chimneys. The bell-wire, 
the grate, the fire irons—are bad neighbours. 
Nay, the soot of the chimney is not a good 
one, especially if it has ever caked together by 
burning. Go to the middle of the room, and 
sit down, if not near a lustre, or any thing 
hanging from the ceiling. Avoid mirrors, or 
gilded mouldings. 

To THUNDER. v. n. (from the noun.) 1. 
To make thunder (Shakspeare). 2. To make 
a loud or terrible noise (Pope). 

To Tuu/NDER. v. a. 1. To emit with noise 
and terrour (Dryden). 2. Topublish any de- 
nunciation or threat (Ayliffe). 

THU’NDERBOLT. s. (thunder and bolé, 
as it signifies an arrow.) 1. Lightning; the 
arrows of heaven (Addison). 2. Fulmination ; 
Te properly ecclesiastical (Hake- 
will). 

THU'NDERCLAP. s. (thunder and clap.) 
Explosion of thunder (Dryden). 

THU/NDERER. s. (from thunder.) The 
power that thunders (Waller)." 

THU’/NDEROUS. a. (from thunder.) Pro- 
ducing thunder (Milton). 

, THU/NDERSHOWER. s. (thunder and 
shower.) A rain accompanied with thunder. 

. THUNDER-STONE. Thunder-bolt, 
among petrifactions. See HeLMInTHOLI- 
THUS. 

To THU’/NDERSTRIKE. v. a. (thunder 
and sérzke.) 1. To blast or hurt with light- 
ning (Sidney). 2. To astonish with any thing 
terrible (Chapman). 

- THUR, a river of Swisserland, which rises 
in the S. part of the county of Toggenburg, 
and flows into the Rhine, seven miles 5.5.W. 
of Schaffhausen. . 

THURGAU, anew canton of Swisserland, 
which lies along the river Thur; bounded on 
the S. by the canton of St. Gall, W. by that 
of Zurich, and N. and E. by the lake and ter- 
Titory of Constance. It is extremely populous, 
and the most pleasant and fertile part of Swis- 
serland, though somewhat mountainous to- 
ward the south. One-third of the inhabitants 
are catholics, and the: other two-thirds are 
Calvinists... Frauenfeld is the capital. 

THU/RIFEROUS. a. (thurifer, Lat.) 
Bearing frankincense. ia ' 

THURIFICATION. s. (¢huris and facio, 
Latin.) The act of fuming with incense; 
the act of burning incense (Stillingfleet). 
aes Vere ah : . 
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_THURINGIA, a province of Germany, in 
the circle of Upper Saxony; bounded on the 
I. by Misnia, 5. -by Franconia, W. by Hesse 
and Hichfeld, and N. by the duchy of Bruns- 
wick and the principality of Anhalt, It is 73 
tiles in length, and nearly as much in breadth, 
abounding in corn, fruits, and wood. It be- 
longs tu the duke of Saxony and several petty 
sovereigns. Erfurt and Langensalza are the 
chief towns, 

THURIS CORTEX, The eascarilla and 
eleuthera barks were socalled. See Casca- 
RILLA. 

THURLOE (John), secretary to the Crom- 
wells, was born 1616, at Abbots-Roding, Es- 
sex. He was educated for the law, and in 
1645 was secretary to the parliamentary com- 
missioners at the treaty of Uxbridge. ‘Though 
connected with republican leaders, he was not 
accessary to the king’s death; but he favoured 
with all his might the affairs of the cominon- 
wealth, and in 1653 became secretary of state 
to Cromwell. In 1656 he was member for 
Ely, and on Cromwell’s death he continued 
in his office under Richard, over whom he had 
great influence, and at the restoration he made 
a tender of his services, which, however, were 
not accepted. He was accused soon after of 
high treason, but released, and then he retired 
to Great Milton, Oxfordshire. His knowledge 
of political affairs was such, that Charles soli- 
cited him in vain to take a share in the admini- 
stration. He died suddenly 1668, aged 51. In 
his character he was very amiable, and re- 
markable for his courtesy and mildness to pet< — 
sons of all parties. His state papers, in seven | 
vols. folio, are valuable. . 

THURLOW (Edward, lord), was bern in 
1735, at Ashfield, Norfolk, and after passing 
some time at Cambridge, he came to London 
to study the law. He was called to the bar 
1758, and raised himself to notice by’ his 
manly opposition to sir Fletcher Norton. In 
the Douzlas cause he displayed such abilities, 
that the public attention was turned towards 
him, as formed to fill the highest stations in 
the law. In 1770 he was appointed solicitor 
general, and the next year was attorney gene- 
ral. In June 1778 he was created a peer, and 
the day following nominated lord high chan- 
cellor of Great Britain. This office he re- 
signed in 1783, but on the re-admission of Mr. 
Pitt into the cabinet, he again was promoted 
to the seals, and kept them till 1793. Since 
that time he lived in retirement, and died after 
an illness of two days at Brighthelmstone, 12th 
Sept. 1806, His character as a lawyer is fixed 
on the firmest basis of extensive knowledge, 
quick penetration, correct judgment, and the 
most uudeviating integrity. Though over- 
bearing in his manners, he was zealously at- 
tached to his party, and inflexible in his opi- 
nions, and loyal in his conduct. As a patron 
of church preferment, he was the friend of 
persevering -industry and active merit, and 


though lax in his private conduct, he was ever 


anxious to reward virtue. In hiscourt, with a 
powerful mind which pda NR a 
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and discussed with clearness the most intricate 
cases, he pronounced his judgment by the 
strictest rules of equity, alike anxious to protect 
the rights and the privileges of the poor, as the 
immunities of the great. 
well observed, among lawyers and orators, in 
the senate, and in the courts, what his con- 
temporary Johnson was among wits and au- 
thors, a mighty genius proudly elevated above 
the littleness of common minds. (Lempriere). 

THU’/RSDAY. s. (éhorsgday, Danish ; from 
thor. The was the son of Odin, yet in some 

of the northern parts they worshipped the su- 
preme Deity under his name (Séllingfleet). 
The fifth day of the week. _ 

THURSO, a borough of Scotland, in Caith- 

- nesshire, at the mouth of theriver Thurso, on the 

S.W. side of a spaciotis bay. It has a consi- 
derable trade in corn and fish, and manufac- 
tures of woollen and linen cloth. It is 28 miles 
N.W. of Wick, and 56 N.N.E. of Dornoch. 

“Lon. 3.18 W. Lat. 58.30 N. 

THUS. ad. (uy, Saxon.) 1. In this man- 
ner; in this wise (Dryden). 2. To this de- 
gree; to this quantity (ake). 

_Tuus, in sea language, a word used by the 
pilot in directing the helmsman or steersman 
to keep the ship in her present situation when 
‘sailing with a scant wind, so that she may not 
approach too near the direction of the wind, 
which would shiver her sails, nor fall to lee- 
ward, and run farther out of her course. 

Taus. (Sue, from Siw, to sacrifice.) Sce 
OLIBANUM. 

‘THUS JUDZORUM. See THYMIAMA. 

THUS MASCULUM. See OLIBANUM. 

THDYA, in botany. See Tauja. 

To THWACK. v. a. aceian, Saxon.) Fo 
‘strike with something blunt and heavy; to 
thrash ; to bang (Arbuthnot). 

THuwack.s. (from the verb.) A heavy hard 
blow (Hudibras). 

THWART. a. (Spyp, Saxon; dwars, 
Dutch.) 1. Transverse; cross to something 
else (Milton), 2. Perverse; inconvenient ; 
mischievous. : 
To THwartT. v.a. 1. To cross; to lie or 
come cross any thing (Thomson). 2. To 
cross; tO Oppose; to traverse; to contravene 
(Pope). ig 

fo 'THwart. v.2. To be in opposition to 
{ Locke). ee ee 
_ THWA‘/RTINGLY. ad. (from thwarting.) 
Oppositely ; with opposition. 

THY. pro. (Sin, Saxon.) Of thee; belong- 
mg to thee; relating to thee; the possessive of 
thou. See Tuou. 
. THYESTES, son of Pelops and Hippo- 


damia, and grandson of Tantalus, debauched 


fiirope, the wife of his brother Atreus, be- 


eause he refused to take him as his colleague 
on the throne of Argos. This was no sooner 
‘known, than Atreus divorced /@rope, and 
banished 'Fhyestes from his kingdom, but soon 
after recalled him to Argos. Thyestes was 
received by his brother at an elegant entertain- 
ment, bat was soon informed that -+he had been 
feeding upon the flesh of one of his own 


He was, as has been. 
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children. "This Atreus took care to communi- 


cate to him by showing him the remains of his 


son’s body. Thyestes escaped from his brother, 
and fled to Epirus. Some time after, in a 
grove sacred to Minerva, he offered violence to 
his daughter Pelopeia, without knowing who 
she was. The daughter, pregnant by her fa- 
ther, was seen by her uncle Atreus and mar- 
ried, and some time after she brought into the 
world a son, whom she exposed in the woods, 
The life of the child was preserved by goats; 
he was called AZeysthus, and presented to his 
mother, and educated in thé family of Atreus, 
When grown to years of maturity, the mo- 
ther gave her son Atgysthus a sword, which 
she had taken from her unknown ravisher in 
the crove of Minerva. with hopes of discover- 
ing who he was. Meantime Atreus sent Aga- 
memnon and Menelaus to pursue ‘Thyestes, 
and when they found him, he was dragged to 
Argos, and thrown into a close prison, Aigys- 
thus was sent to murder Thyestes, who re- 
collected the sword raised to stab him, and a 
few questions convinced him that his assassin 
was his own son. Pelopeia, when she found 
that she had committed incest with her father, 
asked AZigysthus to examine the sword, and 
immediately plunged it into her own breast. 
Aigysthus rushed from the prison to Atreus, 
with the bloody weapon, and murdered him. 
At the death of Atrens, Thyestes was placed 
on his brother’s throne by Agysthus, from 
which he was soon after driven by Agamem- 
non and Menelaus. (Senec. Sophacl. Ovid. 
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THYMBRA, in botany, a genus of the 
class didynamia, order gymnospermia. Calyx 
somewhat cylindrical, two-lipped, grooved on 
both sides with a villous line; style half two- 
cleft. Three species; natives of Macedonia, 
the south of Europe, and of Africa; of which 
the.two following are cultivated. 

1. T. spicata. Spiked thymbra. A shrubby 
plant with spiked purple flowers. | 

2. T. verticillata.. Whorled thymbra. Also 


shrubby and with purple flowers, but in 


whorls. 

THYMBRA HISPANICA. The name given 
by Tournefort to the common herb mastich, 
See MaruM VULGARE. 

TuymBra, a town of Lydia, near Sardes, 
celebrated for a battle fought there between 
Cyrus and Croesus, in which the latter was 
defeated. The troops of Cyrus amounted to 
196,000 men, besides chariots, and that of 
Croesus was twice as numerous. ‘There was 
at Thymbra a temple sacred to Apollo, who is 
thence called Thymbreeus. 

THYME, in botany. 

Tyme (Mastic), 

Tuyme (Lemon). 
TRATUM. HENS : 

Tuyme (Mother of). See SERPYLLUM 
and THyMus.  — 

THYMELGEA. (from ye, an odour, be« 
cause of its smell.) Spurge flax, Flax-leaved, 
daphne. ‘This plant, daphne gnidium; pani- 
cula terminali foliis lineari-lanceolatis accu 


See Toymus. 
See SATUREIA. im 
See SERPYLLUM CIs 


summer. 
- the skin without irritating or blistering. It 


_ 
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minatis of Linnéus, affords the garou bark, 
which very much resembles that of our meze- 
reum. Garou bark is to be immersed in vine- 
gar for about an hour before it is wanted: a 
small piece, the size ofa sixpence, thus steeped, 
is applied to the arm or any other part, and 
renewed once a day in winter and twice in 
It produces a serous exudation from 


as recommended, and is in frequent use, in 
France and Russia against some diseases of the 
eyes. 

THYMIAMA. (Ouyseue, from @vee, an 
odour, so called from its odoriferous smell.) 
Muskwood. Thus judeorum. A. bark in 
small brownish grey pieces, intermixed with 
bits of leaves, seeming as if the bark and leaves 
had been bruised and pressed together, brought 
from Syria, Cilicia, &c. and supposed to be 
the produce of the liquid storax tree. This 
bark has an agreeable balsamic smell, ap- 
proaching to that of Jiquid storax, anda sub- 
acrid bitterish taste accompanied with some 
slight adstringency. 

THYMUS. Thyme. Stone basil. In bo- 
tany, a genus of the class didynamia, order 
gymmnospermia. Calyx two-lipped; the orifice 
closed with hairs: corol with the upper lip 
flat and emarginate. Twenty-four’ species, 
scattered over the globe, of which four are 
common to our own country. ‘The following 


are cultivated. 


1. T. serpyllum. Wild thyme. Indigenous 
to our heaths. 

2.'T. vulgaris. Garden thyme. A native of 
Spain and Siberia: has an agreeable aromatic 
smell, and a warm pungent taste. Its virtues 
are said to be resolvent, emmenagogue, tonic, 
and stomachie ; yet there is no disease men- 
tioned in which its use is particularly recom- 
mended by any writer on the materia medica. 

3. 'T. mastichina. Mastic thyme. A shrub 
about a foot high ; a native of Spain. 

4. T. Virginicus. | Virginian or savory 
thyme: with perennial root, but annual stalk, 
and white flowers, seldom in this country 
ripening into seeds. A native of America. 

5. T. calamintha. Calamint: with pe- 
duncled whorls, found on.our road sides in its 
wild state. 

6. T. acinos. Wild basil, Flowers in whorls 
‘on a single foot-stalk, Found wild in our dry 
fields. ! = 
TuyMus creTicus. The plant which 


‘bears this name in some pharmacopeeias is the 


satureja capitata of Linnéus, which possesses 
similar virtues to our thyme, but in a stronger 
degree. PTE Sy ] 
THYMUS GLAND. (from Sune, an odour ; 
because of its fragrant smell.) A gland of con- 
siderable size in the {étus, situated in the 
anterior duplicature or space’ of the mediasti- 
num, under the superior part of the sternum. 
-An excretory duct has not yet been detected, 


but lymphatic vessels have been seen going | 


‘from it to the thoracic duct. Its use is un- 
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THYNNUS, in zoology, a genus of the 
class insecta, order hymenoptera.. Mouth 
horny, with an incurved mandible, the jaw 
short and straight: lip longer than the jaw, 
membranaceous at the tip, and trifid, the mids 
dle division emarginate ; tongue very short, 
involute ; feelers four, equal, Gliform; anten- 
nas cylindrical, the first joint thicker. . Fout 
species; three natives of New South Wales, 
and one of Africa; for the most part about 
the size of a wasp. | 

THYREO-PHARYNGEUS, in myology; 
See CONSTRICTOR PHARYNGIS INFERIOR, 

THYRO. Names compounded with this 
word belong to muscles which are attached to 
the thyroid cartilage; as, 

T. ARYTENOIDEUS. (musculus thyro-ary« 
tenoideus.) A muscle situated about the glot« 
tis, which pulls the arytenoid cartilage for- 
wards nearer to the middle of the thyroid, and 
consequently shortens and relaxes the ligament 
of the larynx. 

T. HYOIDEUS. (musculus thyro-hyoideus.) 
A muscle situated between the os hyoides 
and trank, which pulls the os hyoides down- 
wards, and the thyroid cartilage upwards. 

‘T. PHARYNGO-STAPHILEINUS. See PALA» 
TO-PHARYNGEUS. 

T. sTapHininus. See PALATO-PHARYNS 
GEUs, 
_THYROID CARTILAGE. Ccartilago 
thyroidea, from Sueeg,-a shield, and edagy 
resemblance; from its supposed resemblance 
to a shield.) Scutiform cartilage: The car- 
tilage which is placed perpendicular to the 
ericoid cartilages of the larynx, constituting the 
anterior, superior, and largest part of the 
Jarynx. It is harder and more prominent in 
men than im women, in whom it forms the 
pomum adami. 

THyroip GLAND. (glandula thyroidéa.) 
A large gland situated upon the cricoid carti« 
lage, trachea, and horns of the thyroid cartilage, 
It is uncertain whether it be eouglobate of 
conglomerate. Its excretory duct has never 
been detected, and its use is not yet known. 

THYRSE, in botany. Thyrsus. (@ye00e, from 
Suw, impetu feror, erumpo, to burst forth, Put 
for branches, or the flame of a lamp or torch; 
which have a conical form. Hence the’spear 
with ivy bound about the head, carried in 
sacrifices to Bacchus, was named thyrsus.) 
Linnéus puts it fora species of inflorescence; 
and explains it to be a panicle contracted into 
an ovate form, as in syringa and petasites. 
Our gardeners have corrupted this term into 
truss. ay ie 
THYSE/LF. pronoun reciprocal. (thy and 
self.) 1. It is commonly used in the oblique 
cases, or following the verb (Shakspeare). 2. 


‘In poetical or solermn language Jit is sometimes 


used in the nominative (Dryden). 
TVAR. Trafra. s. (tiara, Latin.) A dress 
for the head ; a diadem (Pope. Prior). 
TIARELLA, in botany, a genus of the 
class decandria, order digynia. — Calyx fives 
pasted ; corol five-petalled, wey iito the 
& 
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calyx ; the petals entire; capsule one-celled, 
two-valved; one of the valves larger. ‘Two 
species; one a native of Asia and America, 
with heart-shaped leaves; the other of Asia, 
with ternate leaves. 

TIBER, TyBerts, or Trsris, .a river of 
Italy, on whose banks the city of Rome was 
built. It was originally called Albula, from 
the whiteness of its waters, and afterwards 
Tiberinus, when the king of that name had 
been drowned there. The Tiber rises in the 
Apennines, and falls into the Tyrrhene sea, 16 
miles below Rome, after dividing Latium from 
Etruria. That is, in the language of modern 
geographers, the Tiber rises in the Apennines, 
in the Florentino, flows through the Ecclesias- 
tical State by Borgo, St. Sepulchro, Citta-di 
Castella, Orto, and Rome, 10 miles below 
which it enters the Mediterranean sea, between 
Ostia and Porto. 

TIBERIAS (anc. geog.), the last town of 
Galilee, situated on the south side of the lake 
Tiberias; built by Herod the Tetrarch, and 
called Tiberias in honour of the emperor 
Tiberius; distant 30 stadia from Hippus, 60 
from Gadara, and 120 from Scythopolis: 
whence it appears to have been at no great 
distance from where the Jordan runs out of 
the lake. It is a number of times mentioned 
by St. John the Evangelist. Pliny places it 
on the west extremity of the lake, commend- 
ing the salubrity of its hot waters. Jerome 
says the ancient name was Chennereth; which, 
if true, will account for the name of the lake. 
An interesting account of the town and lake 
of Tiberias is given in the 2d vol. of Dr. 
Clarke’s Travels. 

TIBERIUS (Claudius Drusus Nero), a 
Roman emperor after the death of Augustus, 
was descended from the family of the Claudii. 
In his early years he commanded popularity 
by entertaining the populace with magnificent 
shows and fights of gladiators. His first ap- 
pearance in the Roman armies was under Au- 
gustus, in the war against the Cantabri, and 
afterwards in the capacity of general, he ob- 
tained victories in different parts of the empire, 
and was rewarded with a triumph, After 
this he spent seven: years in exile at Rhodes, 
He then returned to Rome, and was invested 
with the command of the Roman armies in 
Tllyricum, Pannonia, and Dalmatia, and seem- 
ed to divide the sovereign-power with Augus- 
tus, at whose death, Tiberius, who had been 
adopted, assumed the reigns of government ; 
and with affected modesty he wished to de- 
cline the dangerous office, and to make the 
Romans believe that he was invested with the 
purple, not from his own choice, but by the 
xecommendation of Augustus, and the urgent 
‘entreaties of the Roman senate. The begin- 
ning of his reign seemed to promise tran- 
quillity to the world. Tiberius, however, was 
soon viewed in his real character. His in- 
gratitude to his mother Livia, his cruelty to 
his wife Julia, and his tyrannical oppression 
and murder of many noble senators, rendered 


which borders on China. 
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him odious to the people. The armies muti» 
nied in Pannonia and Germany, but the tus 
mults were silenced by the prudence of the 
generals. This acted as a check upon Tibe- 
rius in Rome; he knew from thence that his 
power was precarious. He therefore continued 
as he had begun, to pay the greatest deference 
to the senate, and observed, that in a free city, 
the thoughts and the tongues of every man 
should be free. While Rome exhibited a 
scene of peace and public tranquillity, Tibe- 
rius gained new honours, by the activity and 
valour of Germanicus and his other lteute- 
nants. Yet the triumphs of Germanicus were 
beheld with jealousy. Tiberius dreaded his 
power, and therefore the death of that general 
in Antioch, was, as some suppose, accelerated 
by poison, and the secret resentment of the 
emperor. Not only his relations and friends, 
but the great and opulent were sacrificed to 
his ambition, cruelty, and avarice; and there 
was scarce in Rome one single family that did 
not reproach Tiberius for the loss of a brother, _ 
a father, or a husband. He,at last retired to 

the island of Caprez, on the coast of Cam- 

pania, where he buried himself in unlawful 

pleasures. The care of the empire was en- 

trusted to favourites, among whom was Se-_ 
janus. At last, grown weak and helpless 

through his infirmities, in his solitary retreat, 

he thought of his approaching dissolution 3 

and he nominated as his successor Caius 
Caligula. Tiberius died at Misenum, the 16th 
of March, A. D. 37, in the 78th year of his 

age, after a reign of 22 years, six months, and 
26 days. Caligula was accused of having 
hastened his end ‘by suffocating him. The 
joy was universal when his death was known. 

The character of Tiberius has been examined 
with particular attention by historians, and 
his reign is the subject of the most perfect and 
elegant of all the compositions of Tacitus. 

Like the rest of the emperors, he received 

divine honours after death, and even during 
his life. 

TIBET, or Turset, a country of Asia, 
lying between 81 and 102 E. lon. and 25 and 
40 N. lat..bounded on the N.W, and N. by 
the desert of Kobi, in Tartary, on the E. by 
China, on the S. by Assam and Burmah, and 
on the W. and S.W. by Hindustan Proper 
and Bootan. This country is one of the 
highest in Asia, it being a part of that elevated 
tract which gives rise not only to the rivers of 
India and China, but also to those of Siberia 
and Tartary. Its length from E. to W. can- 
not be less than 1000 miles; its breadth is very 
unequal. Itis divided into threé parts, Upper, 
Middle, and Lower Thibet.. The Upper lies 
toward the sources of the Ganges and Burram- 


pooter; the Middle is that in which Lassa, 


the capital, is seated; and the Lower, that 
Little Thibet is 
situated between Upper Thibet and Cashgur. 


But major Rennell, who considers the geo- 


graphy of the whole country as very obscure, is 
uncertain whether Little Thibet is subject~to 
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Lassa or not. Notwithstanding the very rough 
and sterile state of Thibet, and the severity of 
its climate, from its wonderful elevation, its 
inhabitants are in a high state of civilization ; 
their houses lofty and built of stone; and the 
useful manufactures in some degree of improve- 
ment. The Thibetians are governed by the 
grand lama, who is not only submitted to, and 
adored by them, but is also the great object of 
adoration for the various tribes of pagan Tartars, 
who walk through the vast tract of continent 
which stretches from the river Volga to Corea. 
He is not only the sovereign pontiff, the vice- 
gerent of the deity-on earth, but by the more 
remote Tartars is absolutely regarded as the 
deity himself. They believe him tu be im- 
mortal, and endowed with all knowledge and 
virtue. Every year they come from different 
parts to worship, and each make offerings at 
his shrine. Even the emperor of China, who 
is of a Tartar race, does not fail to acknowledge 
the lama, in his religious capacity, although, 
as a temporal sovereign, the Jama himself is 
tributary to that emperor. The opinion of the 
most orthodox Thibetians 1s, that when the 
grand lama seems to die, either of old age or 
mfirmity, his soul, in reality, only quits a crazy 
habitation, to look for another younger or 
better; and it is discovered again in the body 
ef some child, by certain tokens known only 
to the lamas or priests, in which order he al- 
ways appears. In 1774, the grand lama was 
an infant, who had been discovered some time 
before by the tayoshoo lama, who, in authority 
and sanctity of character, is next to the grand 
lama, and during his minority acts as chief. 
The lamas, who form the most numerous as 
well as the most powerful body in the staté, 
have the priesthood entirely in their hands ; 
and they constitute many monastic orders, 
which are held in great vereration among 
them. Beside the religious influence and au- 
thority of the grand lama, he is possessed of 
unlimited power throughout his dominions. 
His residence is at Patoli, a vast palace, on a 
mountain, near the banks of the Burram- 

ooter, seven miles from Lassa. In 1774, the 
Paplith East India company ‘made a _ treaty 
with the lama. The religion of Thibet, 
though in many respects it difters from that of 
the Indian bramins, yet in others has a great 
affinity to it. The Thibetians have a great 
veneration for the cow, and highly respect 
also the waters of the Ganges, the source of 
which they believe to bein heaven. ‘The sun- 
niasses, or Indian pilgrims, often visit Thibet 
as a holy place; and the lama always main- 
tains a body of near 300 of them in his pay. 
See PALTE. 

TIBIA. (from tuba, a tube; so called from 
its pipe-like shape.) The largest bone of 
the leg. It is of a long, thick, and triangular 
shape, and is situated on the internal part of 
the leg. Its upper extremity is large, and 
flattened at its summit, where we observe two 
articulating surfaces, a little concave, and 
separated from each other by an intermediate 
irregular protuberance. Of these two cavities, 


is ies 


the internal one is deepest, and of an oblong 


‘shape, while the external one is rounded, and 


more superficial. Each of these, in the recent 
subject,/is covered by a cartilage, which ex- 
tends to the intermediate protuberance, where 
it terminates. ‘These two little cavities receive 
the condyles of the os femoris, and the emi- 
nence between them is admitted into the 
cavity which is seen between the two condyles 
of that bone; so that this articulation affords a 
specimen of the complete ginglimus. Behind 


. the intermediate protuberance, or tubercle, is a 


pretty deep depression, which serves for the 
attachment of a ligament, and likewise to 
separate the two cavities from each other. 
Under the edge of the external cavity is a 
circular, flat surface, covered with cartilage, 
which serves for the articulation of the fibula, 
and at the fore part of the bone isa consider-. 
able tuberosity, of an inch and a half in length, 
to which the strong ligament of the rotula is 
fixed. 

The body of the tibia is smaller than its ex- 
tremities, and, being of a triangular shape, 
atlords three surfaces. Of these, the external 
one is broad, and slightly hollowed by muscles 
above and below; the internal surface is broad 
and flat, and the posterior surface is narrower 
than the other two, and nearly cylindrical. 
This last has a slight ridge running obliquely 
across it, from the outer side of the upper end 
of the bone to about one third of its length 
downwards. A little below this we observe a 
passage for the medullary vessels, which is 
pretty considerable, and slants obliquely down- 
wards. Of the’ three angles which separate 
these surfaces, the anterior one, from its sharp- 
ness, is ealled the spine or shin. This ridge is 
not strait, but describes a figure like an italic /, 
turning first inwards, then outwards, and lastly 
inwards again. The external angle is more 
rounded, and serves for the attachment of the 
interosseous ligament; and the internal one is 
more rounded still ‘by the pressure of muscles. 

The tibia enlarges again a little at its lower 
extremity, and terminates in a pretty deep 
cavity, by which it is articulated with the 
uppermost bone of the foot. ‘This cavity, in 
the recent subject, is lined with cartilage. Its 
internal side is formed into a considerable pro- 
cess, called malleolus internus, which, in its 
situation, resembles the styloid process of the 
radius. This process is broad, and of consider- 
able thickness, and from it ligaments are ex~ 
tended to the foot. At its back part we find a 
groove, lined with a thin layer of cartilage, in 
which slide the tendons of the flexor digitorum 
longus, and of the tibialis posticus; and a little 
behind, this is a smaller groove, for the tendon 
of the flexor longus pollicis. On the side 
opposite to the malleolus internus, the cavity 1s 
interrupted, and immediately above it 1s a 
rough triangular depression, which is furnished 
with cartilage, and receives the lower end of 
the fibula. 

The whole of this lower extremity of the 
bone seems to be turned somewhat outwards, 
so that the malleolus internus is situated more 


Fie’ 
forwards than the inner border of the upper 
extremity of the bone, 

In the fetus both ends of the tibia are carti- 
Jaginous, and become afterwards epiphyses. 

TIBIAL ARTERIES.  Arteriz tibiales. 
The two principal branches of the popliteal 
artery: the one proceeds forwards, and is called 
the anterior tibial; the other backwards, and 
is called the posterior tibial; of which the 
external tibial, the fibular, the external and 
internal plantar, and the plantal arch, are 
branches. 

TIBIALIS ANTICUS. (musculus tibialis 
aniicus.) A flexor muscle of the foot, situated 
on the leg, which bends the foot by drawing it 
upwards, and at the same time turns the toes 
inwards. 

TiBIALIS GRACILIS. See PLANTARIS. 

TIBIALIS PosTICUS. (musculus tibialis 
posticus.) A flexor muscle of the foot, situ- 
ated on the leg, which extends the foot, and 
turns the toes inwards. 

TIBULLUS (Aulus Albius), a Roman 
knight, celebrated for his poetical compositions. 
He followed Messala Corvinus into the island 
of Coreyra, but soon dissatisfied with the toils 
of war, he retired to Rome, where he gave 
himself up to literary ease. His first composi- 
tion was to celebrate the virtues of his friend 
Messala; but his more favourite study was 
writing love verses, in which he was the most 
correct ofthe Romans. He lost his possessions 
when the soldiers of the triumvirate were 
rewatded with lands; but he might have re. 
covered them, if he had condeseended, like 
Virgil, to make his court to Augustus. Four 
books of elegies are the only remaining pieces 
of his composition. ‘They possess so much 
grace and purity of sentiment, that the writer 
is deservedly ranked as the prince of elegiac 
poets. Ovid has written a beautiful elegy on 
the death of his friend, 


A very good edition of Tibullus is that pub-. 


lished at Amsterdam, in 1708, in which, how- 
ever, the editor Broukhusius sometimes takes 
unwarrantable liberties with the text. Vul- 
pius’s edition of 1749 is a very excellent one; 
but Heyne’s last edition in 1777 is pronounced 
by Harwood to be faultless.  Grainger’s edi- 
tion of 1759, in 2-vols, 12mo. contains also a 
good poetical translation, with some useful 
notes. See CaTuULLUs and Properrtius. 

TIBDR, an ancient town of the Sabines, 
built, as some say, by Tiburtus, the son of 
“Amphiaraus, Jt was watered by the Anio. 

TIBURTUS, the founder of Tibur, often 
called Tiburtia Mznia, He was one of the 
sons of Amphiaraus. . 

TIC DOLOUREUX. A singular and as 
Teenie disease of the nerves. Dr, 
Haighton gives the following interesting ac- 
count of it, which is by much the best that has 
hitherto appeared in this country, and which, 
from its novelty and the success attending the 
method of cure, we have judged expedient to 
“ Insert here. . 


Mrs, H——, of Stockwell, Surry, aged 74,00 


mother of children, of a spare habit, placid 


\ 


TIC 
disposition, and for her age much disposed to 
activity, was about thirteen years ago, for the 
first time, seized with pain of the face. This 
pain at its commencement was very moderate, 
but in its progress became violent; at length it 
acquired a degree of acuteness which neither 
words can describe, nor the imayination easily 
conceive. The seat of this extreme pain was 
somewhat limited, being confined to the ala 
nasi and a small portion of the upper lip, on 
the right side. ‘The pain was not of the con- 
tinued obtuse kind, like that of chronic rheu- 
matism, but on the contrary, rather transient, 
exceedingly acute and lancinating during its 
attack, ‘I'he periods of its recurrence were 
indefinite, and in the intervals of which she 
was generally in a state of perfect ease. There 
was a striking uniformity both in the origin 
and direction of the pain: it always began in 
the ala nasi and upper lip, and darted upwards 
towards the orbit; but when the attack was 
more commonly violent, then indeed it extend- 
ed to other parts, and a sensation of a similar 
kind, though much less in degree, was fre~ 


quently perceived in the cheek towards the ear; 


the same sensation was also observed on the 
fleshy and bony palate, on the gums and teeth 
of the upper jaw, and sometimes on the fauces, 
She seemed particularly disposed to this pain 
in severe or windy weather, Yet she was not 
altogether free from it in the milder season. 
It was most frequently excited by the more 
obvious occasional causes, such as speaking, 
coughing, taking food, blowing the nose, &c. 
Though sometimes it would return from causes 
less apparent, ‘The duration of each pain sel- 
dom exceeded half a minute; but more fre- 
quently it was somewhat less. Sometimes she 
had not more than five or six of these pains in 
the space of a day, at others nearly twice that 
number in an hour. They varied sensibly in 
their degree of violence; sometimes so mode- 
rate as only to suspend the movement of the 
upper lip, but more commonly so pungent as 
to extort screams expressive of intense agony. 
Besides the suspension of the motion of the 
lips, a very opposite effect frequently took 
place, viz. a tremulous movement, during 
which it was sometimes drawn a little upward. 
Notwithstanding there were such extreme 
pains, neither swellingn or discoloration could 


be perceived, except such as were occasioned. 


from time to time by external applications, 


These were the general symptoms. ‘The patient — 


was in the north of England when she was first 
attacked with this complaint; and having 
availed herself of such assistance as was at hand 
without relief, she consulted Dr, Haighton by 
letter. As the case was drawn up by herself, 
though not without some appearance of accu- 


racy, yet he did not conceive her statement of» 
facts sufficiently perspicuous whereon to found - 


an opinion. He therefore desired the case 
might be written out b 
but imagining herself capable of describing her 
own feelings as any other, she sent another 
account somewhat more correct than the fora 
mer. From this statement Dr. Haighton began 


some practitioner ; | 


a 
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to suspect the complaint to be of the nervous 
kind; but at the same time considered it only 
in the vague sense in which we are too apt to 
use that term. That practitioner must have 
been either very fortunate, or his practice very 
circumscribed, who has not, in various in- 
‘stances, experienced the inefficacy of medicine 
in this class of diseases. However, the extreme 
agony in the present case made it highly ex- 
pedient to attempt something for relief; and 
despairing to obtain a permanent advantage 
from the use of any thing which then occurred 
to him, Dr. Haighton recommended for the 
present an attention only to the urgency of 
symptoms by the application of the linimen- 
tum ammonia, of such a strength and such 
frequency of repetition as might produce the 
ordinary efiects of rubifacient medicines, or on 
the inefficacy of this, the exhibition of tincture 
of opium both internally and externally; like- 
wise electricity in such form as the patient 
could best bear. In case the above plan had 
moderated the violence of the attack, he added 
in reserve to recommend a free use of bark and 
chalybeates, and aided by wine, and a more 
nutritive diet than she had been accustomed to, 
with a view of strengthening the system, and, 
if possible, to defend it against future attacks; 
but unfortunately he had to deal with a patient 
somewhat unmanageable in this respect, being 
very averse to good living. Some time after 
this he was informed there had been an evident 
amendment in a way that seemed to imply a 
spontaneous termination of the disease, rather 
than an abatement of symptoms from the 
power of medicine; he was told that the 
advantage obtained from the local applications 
was so very equivocal that the amendment was 
attributed more to the mild turn the season 
took at that time, than to the medical treat- 
ment which had been adopted. He heard very 
little more of this case for the space of two 
years, at the expiration of. which she came to 
reside in the vicinity of London. From her 
account, it seéms that she had several returns 
of her complaint, but none so violent as the 
first attack, A few months after her arrival 
she had a slight return. Ste was placed upon 
an eared chair, amd several very strong 
electrical sparks were drawn from the part by 
means of a very powerful machine. It pro- 


duced a redness, together with a slight vesica-. 


tion, and moderated the pain for several days. 
After that time it was frequently restrained by 
the same means: but at length it returned 
with a degree of violence unknown in any 
former attack, and upon trying electricity in 
the form of sparks, as before, it was so far from 
procuring a remission of symptoms, that it 
seemed to aggravate rather than appease. 
‘Under such extreme irritation Dr. Haighton 
ceased to draw sparks; but considering that 
some little advantage had been gained by elec- 
tricity on a former trial, he used it ina milder 

- form, viz. in what has been called the aura, 
which differs from the former mode in being 
drawn off silently, by means of a pointed con- 
ductor, but po visible effect ensued. 


= 


It was only at this period that he began te 
form a just idea of the disease. The following 
circumstance gave rise to it. 

While she was endeavouring to describe her 
feelings, which she attempted ima very inar- 
ticulate manner, she stopped suddenly, and 
upon looking at the partaffected, Dr. Haighton 
perceived a tremulous motion of the upper lip, 
by which it was drawn upwards precisely at 
that part where the musculus levator labit su- 
perioris proprius is inserted, and from recollect« 
ing a well known fact, that a nerve under 
irritation from stimulating causes, produces 
motion in the muscular parts to which it is 
distributed, it/immediately occurred to him 
that the suborbitar branches of the fifth pair of 
nerves, which are known to supply these parts, 
must be the seat of the present disease. 3 

Tu order, therefore, to reduce (as far as pos- 


sible) to a certainty, what: hitherto was only 


matter of surmise, he waited for the next ex- 
acerbation, which took place in a few minutes, 
and by making, at this time, rather a forcible 
pressure upon the integuments covering the 
suborbitar foramen, the pain instantly abated. 
He repeated this several times, and uniformly 
with the same effect. As the conjecture 
relative to the seat of this disease seemed to 
gain considerable support from this experi- 
ment, it was thought essential to take a more 
minute survey of the symptoms, particularly as 
being seated in those parts which seemed afiect- 
ed in a secondary or sympathetic way. 

Now it appears from the history of this case, 
that the extreme pain was seated in the ala 
nasi and upper Jip, on the right side; but when 
it darted with more than common viclence, it 
affected other parts, as the ear, by extending 
itself along the course of the cheek, by means 
of communicating branches belonging to the 
portia, dura of the seventh pair, which paic 
begin to spread on the side of the face as soon 
as it emerges from behind the condyles of the 
lower jaw. It attacked also the palate, gums, 
and teeth of the upper jaw, but no part of the 


lower; sometimes the fauces; but the part 


which seemed affected next in degree to the 
original seat, was immediately behind the 
dentes incisivi. 

From comparing this assemblage of symp- 
toms with the distribution of the second or 
superior maxillary portion of the fifth paix of 
nerves, he was struck with. the coincidence, 
and at the same time was persuaded, as has 
been already hinted, that the original disease 
was in those branches of the nerve trausmitted 
by the suborbitar foramen, and distributed to 
the ala nasi and upper lip; and that the dart- 
ing pains extending to the teeth, inside of the 
gums, and palate, arose from communicating | 
filaments between the suborbitar and palatine 
branches. These communications not only 
complicated the case, but also placed the pro- 
spect of a cure at a great distance, from the 
various channels by which the. pain could be 
conveyed from the part primarily aflected to 
the sensorium. But as a temporary advantage 
had been frequently gained by pressure of the 
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suborbitar nerves against the bone, the entire 
division of them seemed eligible; and it was 
proposed to the patient as an ultimate expedi- 
ent. The proposal, however, carried with it 
some difficulties. It was new to her. It 
could not ensure success, and in this distraction 
of circumstances, the mind of the patient 
might have remained suspended in doubt, had 
not the insupportable urgency of pain com- 
pelled her to assent. 

Having permission to operate, Dr. Haighton 
began to ‘consider the cireumstanees of this 
nerve more attentively, and as the intention 
“was to effect a complete division of its fila- 
ments, by an incision of a moderate length, 
the means conducive to that end became im- 
portant subjects of regard. It was essential 
therefore to acquire a knowledge concerning 
the precise seat of the distribution of this 
branch of the fifth pair of nerves, the mode of 
its transition, and exit from the suborbitar 
foramen, together with a clear and correct idea 
respecting the seat of the foramen itself. Be- 
sides which, it was not altogether extraneous 
to attend to such contiguous parts as might, 
either from necessity or accident, be wounded 
in the operation. 

This nerve is transmitted by the suborbitar 
foramen, in a way very different from. that 
which the common form of expression on this 
occasion would lead us to imagine. We 
usually speak of it as one branch, under the 
name of suborbitar; but in reality it ought to 
be ‘considered as a series of branehes, for it 
divides before its exit, and is afterwards dis- 
tributed in a radiated manner to the circum- 
jacent parts, viz. the levator labii superioris 
proprius, the inferior part of the orbicularis 
palpebrarum, to the muscles and integuments 
of the nose and upper lip. 

From this radiated distribution, it must 
necessarily happen that the branches of this 
nerve are spread over an extensive surface at 
their termination, though contracted into a 
small compass at their exit from the foramen. 
It was therefore considered a matter of im- 
portance to fix upon a proper part for the 
operation, in order that its branches, by lying 
in a small space, might be more conveniently 
divided, 

In its passage through the suborbitar fora- 
men, it 1s accompanied by a branch of the 
internal maxillary artery, which from_its con- 
tiguity must fecessarily be divided. ‘These are 
coyered by the levator labii superioris proprius, 
and the common integuments. 

As the branches of this nerve lie. close to 
each other at the orifice of the foramen, that 
part seems the most convenient for -their 
division, because an incision of a moderate 
length will generally include them all. 

The next consideration was to determine the 
exact situation of the foramen. 

This at first seems very casy, but in reality 
ig not so, because in different skulls the dis- 
tance of it from the orbit differs considerably, 
and there does not appear any mode of deter- 
mining this more probably than by attempting 


to form a standard from the measurement of a 
considerable number of skulls. 

The space between the inferior edge of the 
orbit and the superior part of the foramen in 
thirty skulls was therefore measured, and the 
distance found to be as follows. 


In.two skulls, 2. of an inch. 
In 16 - - - 
In8 - - - 
In3 - - - 
In 1 - - - 


As the distance in 16 skulls out of 30 was 


1 
Serio bare 


4 of an inch, that is, considered as the medium | 


distance from the superior part of the foramen ; 
and if we allow } below its inferior part, we 
consider 3 of an inch from the lower edge of 
the orbit a proper place for performing the 
operation. 4 
Having endeavoured to establish a rule for 


determining its distance from the orbit, it may 


be proper to ascertain its situation with respect 
to a line drawn from the inferior part of the 
internal angular process of the os frontis, 
obliquely across the orbit, to the centre of the 
os malz, . 

The measurement of this line in 30 skulls 
did not vary more than 3 of an inch, and it was 
found that a line drawn downward, perpen- 


dicular to this oblique line, at the distance of | 


Z of an inch from the internal angle of the 
eye, passed across from the suborbitar foramen, 
By this rule Dr. Haighton was able to form a 
standard of the situation of this foramen in a 
living subject. 

These preliminary circumstances being set- 
tied, the operation becomes exceedingly simple, 
and consists in an incision of 3 of an inch in 
length, carried obliquely downwards, the centre 
of which must correspond with the foramen, 
only 3 ofan inch below it. The incision must 


be made down to the bone, otherwise we can- 


not be certain of dividing the nerves, as they 
are situated very deep. And as there are some 
irregularities on the surface of the maxillary 
bone at this part from muscular attachment, 
as well as a furrow which is sometimes con- 
tinued from the foramen downwards, a small 
pointed knife will be preferable to any other, 
as it will enable the operator to divide with 
more certainty such nervous filaments as may 
be seated in these depressions 
The facial vein frequently passes over the 
foramen, and conceals it; from which it is 
liable to be divided in the operation. If this 
really happens, or if any of the suborbitar 
branches of the internal maxillary artery should 
bleed with freedom, a compress may be made 
with advantage, as they are seated near the 
bone. 
The wound being dressed superficially, will 
probably heal by the first intention. In the 
manner just described, Dr. Haighton perform- 
ed the operation, and the event has justly 
satisfied its propriety ; 1t immediately put an 
end to the pain, and the incision healed in a 
few days. 
The patient, who has now liyed nine years 
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since ‘the operation, contemplates that event 
with the highest satisfaction. 

It is worthy of remark, that the sensation 
and action of that side of the lip, though 
evidently diminished, were not altogether lost, 
as might have been predicted. 

The inconvenience was only temporary: we 
may therefore suppose a reunion of the nerves 
had taken place, but with this fortunate effect, 
that no disposition to the return of the disease 
through the new formed part has yet appeared. 

‘The complaint just described is not in the 
number of those which assail the human 
body with the greatest frequency, as there are 
physicians of considerable practice who have 
never met with it, and many who have not 
seen it more than once or twice. Very few of 
those to whom it has oceurred have published 
their observations. 

Tn the writings of the ancients scarcely any 
traces of it can be collected, and those so very 
obscure, that, like the ambiguous language of 
the oracles, they impress us with no definite 
meaning. 

_. The first account we have of it, in which an 
intelligible description is given, is in a pro- 
duction of modern date, and forms a part of a 
treatise on the diseases of the urethra, by 
Monsieur André, surgeon of Versailles, pub- 
fished in the year 1756. In this he has given 
some practical observations on this subject, 
under the name of tic douleureux. In 1768 
an‘ inaugural dissertation was written on this 
disease, by Monsieur Vieillard, in which he 
mentions having seen this complaint several 
times at Paris. One object in his dissertation 
is to investigate the following question, viz. 
Dterum in pertinacibus capitis, facieque dolo- 
ribus, aliquid prodegse section nervorum quinti 
paris? But the author denies that the opera- 
‘tion can be performed with advantage. His 
conclusion, however, has not been well sup- 
ported by the observations of others ; for in the 
anatomical treatise of Monsieur Sabatior, it is 
asserted that this operation has been performed 
with success. ‘I'he instances he quotes are, one 
from Dr. de Haen, which is mentioned in his 
ratio medendi, as the doctor’s own proposal. 

Another by Mr. Rich, a Polish surgeon of 
high respectability. A third case occurred at 
Paris, some years before the publication of his 
anatomical work, in which the success was 
only temporary. , 

in 1776, the late Dr. Fothergill published a 
very minute description of this complaint, in 
the fifth volume of the Medical Observations 
and Enquiries, and has stated the symptoms 
with a consiterable degree of precision, so that 
any one who has read his account may very 
easily recognize the disease. Since the publica- 
tion of Dr. Fothergill’s paper, two memoirs 
on this subject have appeared in the Transac- 
tions of the Society of Medicine at Paris; one 
of which is written by Monsieur Thouret, the 
other by Monsieur Pujol. In these, several 
cases are collected and stated with great minute- 
ness. By these writers it has been considered 
a nervous complaint, and in one case they 
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made use of magnetism, but with very equivo- 
cal success. From the symptoms by which 
this complaint is distinguished, itis not difficult 
to decide concerning its nature. The'kind of 
pain is very peculiar, and the course of it 
corresponds exactly. with that of the’ nerves. 


The second branch of the fifth pair is’ perhaps 


more frequently affected than either the first 
er the third. But the portio dura’ of the 
seventh pair, which is distributed very ex- 
tensively upon the face, under the name of pes 
anserinus, is more frequently the seat of this 
complaint than any of the branches of the fifth 
pair are; and this is a matter of considerable 
regret, because in such cases, neither the ope- 
ration proposed in this paper, nor any other 
hitherto had recourse to, can avail. If, indeed, 
an operator, minutely versed in the situation of 
these different nervous filaments, were by an 
effort of skill and address to succeed in the 
undertaking, there is the highest probability 
that the patient would be relieved: but by 
reason of the] manner in which this nerve 
spreads its branches, even where it is piercing 
the parotid gland, as well as the hazard of 
wounding contiguous parts, most prudent pracs 
titioners would decline the operation. ‘Thus 
we see with how much more facility the mind 
can project, than the hand ean execute. 
When the seventh pair is affected, we can 
be at no loss to know; for the patient com- 
plains of a pain which begins in the fore part 
of the cheek, sometimes as high as the fores 
head, and extends itself in‘the direction of the 
ear. Inacase of this kind, no relief whatever 
can be obtained by dividing the second branch 
of the fifth, as such division cannot possibly: 
give any interruption to the communication 
between the sensorium and the seat of irrita- 
tion. 
To TICE. v. a. (from entice.) To draw; 
to allure (Herbert). 
TICK, in entomology. See Acarus. 
Tick. s. (contracted from ticket, a tally on 
which debts are scored.) 1h Score ; trust (Au- 
dilras. Locke). 2. The case which holds the 
feathers ofa bed. 
To Tick. v. n. (from the noun.) 1. To run 
onscore. ¢. To trust; to score (Arbuthnot). 
Tick-BITInG. See CRriB-BITING- 
Tick-s&ED (Sunflower). See CoREOPSIS, 
TICKELL (Thomas), an excellent English 


poet, was the son of the Rey. Richard Tickell, 


and was born in 1680, at Bridekirk in Cumber- 
land. He was educated at Queen’s college, 
Oxford, of which he was made fellow; and 
while he continued at that university, he ad- 
dressed to Mr. Addison a complimentary copy 
of verses on his opera of Rosamond, which 
introduced him to an acquaintance with that 
gentleman, who discovering his merit, became 
his sincere friend. On Mr. Addison’s being 
made secretary of state, he appointed Mr. 
Tickell his under secretary ; and on his being 
obliged to resign that office on account of his 
ilt health, he recommended him so effectually 
to Mr. Crayys, his snecessor, that he was con- 
tinued in his post till that gentleman’s death. 


[ 
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In 1724 Mr. Vickell was appointed secretary 


to the lords justices in Ireland, and enjoyed 
that place as long as he lived. He wrote some 
poems, which, when separately published, met 
with a favourable reception, and passed through 
several editions: they are now printed in the 
second volume of the Minor Poets, After 
Mr. Addison’s death Mr. Tickell had the care 
of the edition of his works printed in 4 vols. 
4to.; to which he prefixed an account of Mr. 
Addison’s life, and a poem on his death. Mr. 
Tickell died in the year 1740. 

 TVCKEN. Ti'cxinec. s. The same with 


tick. A sort of strong linen for bedding (5az.). 


* TICKET. s. (etiguet, French.) A token 
of any right or debt, upon the delivery of 
which, admiysion is granted, or a claim ac- 
knowledged/( Spenser. Collier). 

To TV’VCKLE. »v. a. (titallo, Latin.) 1. To 
affect. with a prurient sensation by slight 
touches (Dryden). 2. To please by slight 
gratifications (Locke). 

To Tick kz. v. n. To feel titillation GSp.). 

Tick eE. a. Tottering ; unfixed; unstable ; 
easily overthrown (Shakspeare). 

TIVCKLISH. a.. (from fickle.) 1. Sensible 
to titillation ; easily tickled (Bacon). 2. Tot- 
tering; uncertain; unfixed (Woodward). 3. 
Difficult; nice (Sw2fZ). 

TVUCKLISHNESS. s. (from ticklish.) The 
state of being ticklish. . 

TI’CKTACK.: s. (tricfac, French.) A 
game at tables (Bailey). 

TICUNAS. An Indian poison, the activity 
of which is greatly similar to another poison, 
called lama. M. Fontana observes, from the 
experiments he has tried, that the fume of this 

oison, whether inhaled or smelled to, is very 
innocent. That it was perfectly soluble in 
water, even cold, and in mineral acids as well 
as vegetable. That it did not effervesce with 
alkalies, nor acids, nor caused any change in 
milk. That it neither turned the acid of 
radishes red nor green. That this poison had 
no more effect whefi applied to the eye, than if 
it were bathed in water. That if taken inter- 
nally it proves deleterious, but that a consider- 
able quantity is required to kill even a small 
animal. By passing threads impregnated with 
the poison, and then dried, through the skins 
of rabbits and guinea pigs, and other animals, 
they died in a short time. If applied to the 
skin lightly scratched in birds and quadrupeds, 
it proves for the most part mortal, although 
not always. 

A hundredth part of a grain will kill a’small 
animal; but the- poison must be dissolved, 
either to occasion death, or any disorder of the 
animal economy. Where there are fewer 
blood vessels, the poison is the least efficacicus. 
If the poison be applied, being previously dis- 


* solved in the mineral acids, its effects seem to 


be destroyed. Rum and vinegar seem not to 
extinguish its effects’; and even the acids seem 
useless and dangerous when applied to the 
muscles of an animal. It requires a more 
considerable time to act than the venom of the 
viper. The effects of both poisons may be 


* 
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remedied by a ligature round the limb, or by 
amputation, if done in time, 

Mr.. Fontana likewise observes, that this 
poison does not act on animals of cold blood. 
This poison hinders likewise the coagulation, 
of the blood from those killed by it; but if 
introduced into the blood by the jugular vein, 
it produces death; and that it does not act 
on. the nerves, but only on the blood. See 
Potsons (Vegetable). 

TID. a. (tydvep, Saxon.) Tender; soft; 
nice. 

TVDBIT. s. (dd and Lit.) A dainty, 

-To TYDDER. To Tr'ppLe. v. a. (from 
tid.) . To use tenderly ; to fondle. 

TIDE. .s. (cyo, Saxon; tijd, Dutch and 
Isiandic.) 1. ‘Lime; season ; while (Spenser). 
2. Alternate ebb and flow of the sea. 3. Com- 
motion; violent confluence (Bac.). 4. Stream 
course (Philips). 

To T1pE. v. a. (from the noun.) . To drive 
with the stream (Dryden). 

To Tipz. v. n.. To pour a flood; to be 
agitated by the tide (Philips). 


TIDES, two periodical motions of the wa- 
ters of the sea; called also the flux and reflux, or 
the ebb and flow. 

When the motion of the water is against the 

wind, it is called a windward-tide—when wind and 
tide go the same way, leeward-tide—when it runs 
very strong, it is called a dede-gale. 
_. ‘Bo tide it over or up into any place, is to go in 
with the tide, either ebb or flood, as long as that 
lasts; then to stay at anchor all the time of con- 
trary tide; and thus to set in again with the re- 
turn of the next tide. 

It is said to flow tide and half tide, aliowing six 
hours to a tide, when the tide runs three hours m 
the offing longer than it does by the shore; but, 
by longer, they do not mean its running more 
hours; but that, if it be high water ashore at 
twelve, it will not be so in the offing till three. 
An hour and a half longer makes tide and quarter- 
tide, three-fourths of an hour longer makes tide 
and half-quarter tide, &e. ; 

The tides are found to follow periodically the 
course of the sun and moon, both as to time and 
quantity. And hence it has been suspected, in 
all ages, that the tides were somehow produced 
by the influence of these luminaries. Thus, seve- 
yal of the ancients, and among others, Pliny, Pto- 
lemy, and Macrobius, were acquainted with the 
influence of the sun and moon upon the tides ; 
and Pliny says expressly, that the cause of the 
ebb and flow is in the sun, which attracts the wa- 
ters of the ocean; and adds, that the waters rise 
in proportion to the proximity of the moon to the 
earth. It is indeed now well known, from the dis- 
coveries of sir Isaac Newton, that the tides are 
caused by the gravitation of the earth towards the 
sun and moon. Indeed the sagacious Kepler, 
long ago, conjectured this to be the cause of the 
tides: “If,” says he, ‘‘ the earth ceased to at- 
tract its waters towards itself, all the water in the 
ocean would rise and flow into the moon: the 
sphere of the moon’s attraction extends to our 
earth, and draws up the water.” Thus thought 
Kepler, in his Introd. ad Theor. Mart. This sur- 


mise, for it was then’ no more, is now abundantly — 


verified in the theory laid down by Newton, ané 
by Halley, from his principles. . 
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As to the Phenomena of the Tides: 1.The sea is 
Observed to flow, for about six hours, from south 
towards north; the sea gradually swelling; so 
that, entering the mouths of rivers, it drives back 
the river-waters towards their heads, or springs, 
After a continual flux of six hours, the sea seems 
to rest for about a quarter of an hour; after 
which it begins to ebb, or retire back again, from 
north to south, for six hours more; in which time, 
the water sinking, the rivers resume their natural 
course. Then, after a seeming pause of a quarter 
of an hour, the sea again begins to flow, as before: 
and so on alternately. 

2. Hence, the sea ebbs and flows twice a day, 
but falling every day gradually later and later, by 
about 48 minutes, the period of a flux and reflux 
being on an average about 12 hours 24 minutes, 
and the double of each 24 hours 48 minutes; 
which is the period of a lunar day, or the time 
between the moou’s passing a meridian, and com- 
ing to it again. So that the sea flows as often as 
the moon passes the meridian, both the arch 
above the horizon, and that below it; and ebbs as 
often as she passes the horizon, beth on the cast- 
ern and western side, 

Other phenomena of the tides are as below; 
and the reasons of them will be noticed in the 
theory of the tides that follows. 

3. The elevation towards the moon a little ex- 
ceeds the opposite one. And the quantity of the 
ascent of the water is diminished from the equator 
towards the poles. 

4, From the sun, every natural day, the sea is 
twice elevated, aud twice depressed, the same as 
for the moon. But the solar times are much less 
than the lunar ones, on account of the immense 
distance of the sun; yet they are both subject to 


’ the same laws. 


5. The tides which depend upon the actions of 
the sun and moon are not distinguished, but 
compounded, and so forming as to sense one unit- 
ed tide, increasing and decreasing, and thus mak- 
ing neap and spring tides: for, by the action of 
the sun, the lunar tide is only changed; which 
change varies every day, by reason of the inequa- 
lity between the natural and lunar day. 

6. In the syzygies the elevations from the action 
of both luminaries concur, and the sea is more ele- 
vated. But the sea ascends less in the quadra- 
tures; for where the water is elevated by the ac- 
tion of the moon, it is depressed by the action of 
the sun; and vice versa. Therefore, while the 
moon passes from.the syzygy to the quadrature, 
the daily elevations are continualiy diminished ; 
ou the contrary, they are increased while the 
moon moves from the quadrature to the syzygy. 
At a new moon also, ceteris paribus, the eleva- 
tions are greater; and those that follow one an- 
other the same day, are more different than at 
full moon. 

7, The greatest elevations and depressions are 
not observed till the second or third day after the 
new or full moon. And if we consider the lumi- 
naries receding from the plane of the equator, we 
shall perceive that the agitation is diminished, 
and becomes less, aceurding as the declination of 
the luminaries becomes greater. 

8. In the syzygies, and near the equinoxes, the 
tides are observed to be the greatest, both lumi- 
naries being in or near the equator. 

9. The actions of the sun and moon are greater 
the nearer those bodies are to the earth; and the 
Jess, as they are farther off. Also. the greatest 
tides happen near the equinoxes, or rather when 


the sun is a little to the south of the equator, that 
is, a little before the vernal, and after the autum- 
nal equinox. But yet this does not happen regu- 
larly every year, because some variation may 
arise from the situation of the moon’s orbit, and 
the distance of the syzygy from the equinox, 
10, All these phenomena obtain, as described, 
in the open sea, where the ocean is extended 
enough to be subject to these motions. But the 
particular situations of places, as to shores, capes, 
straits, &c. disturb these general rules. Yet it is 
plain, from the most common and universal ob- 
servations, that the tides follow the laws above 
laid down, 

11. The mean force of the moon to move the 
sea, is to that of the sun, nearly as 44 to 1, And 
therefgre, if the action of the sun alone produce 
a tide of two feet, which it has been stated to do, 
that of the moon will be nine feet; from which it 
follows, that the spring tides will be 11 feet, and 
the neap tides 7 feet high. But as to such eleva- 
tions as far. exceed these, they happen from the 
motion of the waters against some obstacles, and 
from the sea violently entering into straits or 
gulphs where the force is not broken till the wa- 
ter rises higher, 

Newtonian Theory of the Tides——1.1f the earth 
were entirely fluid and quiescent, it is evident that 
its particles, by their mutual gravity towards 
each other, would form the whole mass into the 
figure of an exact spbere. Then suppose some 
power to act on all the particles of this sphere 
with an equal force, and in para!le] directions; hy 
such a power the whole mass will be moved toge- 
ther, but its figure will suffer no alteration by it, 
being still the same perfect sphere, whose centre | 
will have the same motion as each particle. 

Upon this supposition, if the motion of the 
earth round the common centre of gravity of the 
earth and moon were destroyed, and the earth left 
to the influence of its gravitation towards the 
moon, as the acting power above mentioned ; 
then the earth would fall or move straight to- 
wards the moon, but still retaining its true sphe- 
rical figure. 

But the fact is, that the effects of the moon’s 
action, as well as the action itself, on different 
parts of the earth, are not equal: those parts, by 
the general law of gravity, being most attracted 
that are nearest the moon, and these being least 
attracted that are farthest from her, while the 
parts that are at a middle distance are attracted 
by a mean degree of force: besides, all the parts 
are not acted on in parallel lines, but in limes di- 
rected towards the centre of the moon: on both 
which accounts the spherical figure of the fluid 
earth must suffer sume change from the action of 
the moon. So that, in falling, as above, the 
nearer parts, being most attracted, would fall 
quickest; the farther parts, being least attracted, 
would fall slowest, and the fluid mass would be 
lengthened out, and take a kind of spheroidical 
form. 

Hence it appears, and must be carefully ob- 
served, that it is not the action of the moon it- 
self, but the inequalities in that action, that cause 

any variation from the spherical figure: and 

that, if this action were the same in all the parti- 
cles as in the central parts} and operating in the 
same direction, no sueh change would ensue. 

Let us now admit the parts of the earth to gra- 
vitate towards its centre: then, as this gravita- 
tion far exceeds the action of the moon, and much 
more exceeds the differences of her actions on 
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different parts of the earth, the effect that results 
from the inequalities of these actions of the moon, 
will be only a small diminution of the gravity of 
those parts of the earth which it endeavoured in 
the former supposition to separate from its cen- 
tre; that is, those parts of the earth which are 
nearest to the moon, and those that are farthest 
from her, will have their gravity toward the earth 
_ Somewhat abated; to say nothing of the lateral 
parts. So that supposing the earth fluid, the co- 
lumns from the centre to the nearest, and to the 
farthest parts, must rise, till by their greater 
height they be able to balance the other columns, 
whose gravity is less altered by the inequalities 
of the moon’s action. And thus the figure of the 
earth must still be an oblong spheroid. 

Let us next consider the earth, instead of fall- 
ing toward the moon by its gravity, as projected 
in any direction, so as to move round the centre 
of gravity of the earth and moon: it is evident 
that in this case, the several parts of the fluid 
earth will still preserve their relative positions 5 
and the figure of the earth will remain the same 
as if it fell freely toward the moon ; that is, the 
earth will still assume a spheroidal form, having 
its longest diameter directed toward the moon. 

From the above reasoning it appears, that the 
parts of the earth directly under the moon, as 
at H, plate 170, fig. 7, and also the opposite 
parts at D, will have the flood or high water at 
the same time; while the parts, at B and F, at 
90° distance, or where the moon appears in the 
horizon, will have the ebbs or lowest waters at 
that time. 

Hence, as the earth turns round its axis from 
‘the moon to the moon again in 24 hours 48 mi- 
nutes, this oval of water must shift with it; and 
thus there will be two tides of flood and two of 
ebb in that time. 

But it is further evident, that by the motion of 
the earth on her axis, the most elevated part of 

.the water is cartied beyond the moon in the di- 
rection of thé rotation. So that the water conti- 
nues to rise after it has passed directly under the 
moon, though the immediate action of the moon 
there begins to decrease, and comes not to its 
greatest elevation till it has got about half a qua- 
drant farther. It continues also to descend after 
it has passed at 90° distance from the point below 
the moon, to a like distance of about half a qua- 
drant. The greatest clevation therefore is not in 
the line drawn through thé centres of the earth 
and moon, nor the lowest points where the moon 
appears in the horizon, but all these about halfa 
quadrant removed eastward from these points, in 
the direction of the motion of rotation.’ Thus in 
open seas, where the water flows freely, the moon 
M is geuera'ly past the north and south meridian, 
as at p, when the high water is at Z and at n: 
the reason of which is plain, because the moon 
acts with the same force after she has passed the 
meridian, and thus adds to the libratory or wav- 
ing motion, which the water acquired when she 
was in the meridian; and therefore the time of 
high water is not precisely at the time of her 
coming to the meridian, but some time after, &c. 

Besides, the tides answer not always to the 
same distance of the moon, fram the meridian, at 
the same places; but are variously affected by 
the action of the sun, which brings them on 
sooner when the moon jis in her first and third 
quarters, and keeps them back later when she is 
in her second and fourth; because, in the former 
ease, the tide raised by the sun alone would be 


earlier than the tide raised by the moon, and in 
the latter case later. * 
2, We have hitherto adverted only to the ac- 
tion of the moon in producing tides ; but.it is ma- 
nifest that, for the same reasons, the inequality of 
the sun’s action on different parts of the earth 
would produce a like effect, and a like variation 
from the exact spherical figure of a fluid earth. 
So that in reality there are two tides every natural. 
day from the action of the sun, as there are in the 
lunar day from that of the moon, subject to the 
same laws; and the lunar tide, as we have ob- 
served, is somewhat changed by the action of the 
sun, and the change varies every day on account 
of the inequality between the natural. and the 
lunar day. Indeed the effect of the sun in pro- 
ducing tides, because of his immense distance, 
must be considerably less than that of the moon, 
though the gravity toward the sun be much 
greater: for it is not the action of the sun or 
moon itself, but the, inequalities in that action, 
that have any.effect: the sun’s distance is so 
great, that the diameter of the earth is but as a 
point in comparison with it, and therefore the 
difference between the sun’s actions on the nearest 
and farthest parts, becomes vastly less than it 
would be if the sun were as near as the moon. 
However, the immense bulk of the sun makes the 
effect still sensible, even at so great a distance; 
and therefore, though the action of the moon has 
the greatest share in producing the tides, the ac- 
tion of the sun adds sensibly to it when they con- 
spire together, as in the full and change of the 
moon, when they are nearly in the same line with 
the centre of the earth, and therefore unite their 
forces; consequently, in the syzygies, or at new 
and fall moon, the tides are the greatest, being 
what are called the spring-tides. But the action 
of the sun diminishes the effect of the moon’s ac- 
tion in the quarters, because the one raises the 
water in that case where the other depresses it 5 
therefore the tid:s are the least in the quadra- 
tures, and are called neap-tides. 
Newton has calculated the effects of the sun 
and moon respectively upon the tides, from their 
attractive powers. ‘The former he finds to be to 
the force of gravity, as 1 to 12868200, and to the 
centrifugal force at the equator as 1 to 44597, 
The elevation of the waters by this force is con- 
sidered by Newton as an effect similar to the ele- 
vation of the equatorial parts above the polar 
parts of the earth, arising from the centrifugat 
force at the equator; and as it is 44527 times 
less, he finds it to be 242 inches, or 2 feet and 
an inch, 
- To find thé force of the moon upon the water, 


Newton compares the spring-tides at the mouth - 


of the river Avon, below Bristol, with the neap~ 
tides there, and finds the proportion as 9 to 53 
whence, after several necessary corrections, he 
concludes that the force of the moon to that of 
the sun, in raising the waters of the ocean, is as 
4.4815 to 13 so that the force of the moon is able 
of itself to produce an elevation of 9 feet 12 inch, 
and the sun and moon together may produce 
an elevation of about 11 feet 2 inches, when at 
their mean distances from the earth, or an eleva- 
tion of about 123 feet, when the moon is nearest 
the earth. The height to which the water is’ 
found to rise, upon coasts of the open and deep 
ocean, is agreeable enough to this computation. 
Dr. Horsley estimates the force of the moon to 
that of the sun as 5:0469 to 1, in his edit. of New- 


ten’s Princip. See the Princip. lib. 3, sect. Sy 


ae 
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pr. 36 and 3%; also Maclaurin’s Dissert. de Causa 


Physica Fluxus et Refluxus Maris apud Phil. Nat, 
Princ. Math. Comment le Seur et Jacquier, 
tom. iii, p. 272. And other calculators make the 


‘ratio of the forces still greater. 


3. It must be observed, that the spring-tides do 
not happen precisely at new and full moon, nor 
the neap-tides at the quarters, but a day or two 
after, because, as in other cases, so’ in this, the 
effect is not greatest or least when the immediate 
influence of the cause is greatest or least. “As 


“e, g. the greatest heat is not on the solstitial day, 


when the itnmediate action of the sun is greatest, 
but some time after. 

That this may be more clearly understood, let 
it be considered, that though the actions of the 
sun and moon were te cease this moment, yet the 
tides would continue to have their course for 
some time; for the water, where it is now highest, 
would subside, and flow down on the parts that 
are lower, till, by the motion of descent, being 
there accumulated to too great a height, it would 
necessarily return again to its first place, though 


‘in a less measure, being retarded by the resist- 


ance arising from the attraction of its parts, 
Thus it would for some time continue in an agita- 
tion like to that ia which it is at present. The 
waves of the sea, that continue after a storm 
ceases, and eévery motion almost of a fluid may 
illustrate this. 

4. The different distances of the moon from the 
earth produce a sensible variation in the tides, 
When the moon approaches the earth, her action 
on every part increases, and the differences of 
that action, on which the tides depend, increase. 
For her action increases as the squares of the dis- 
tances decrease; and though the differences of 
the distances themselves be equal, yet there is a 
greater disproportion betwixt the squares of Jess, 
than the squares of greater quantities; ¢€. g. 3 ex- 
ceeds 2 as muchas 2 exceeds 1, but the square of 
2 is quadruple of the square of 1, whilst the 


‘square of 3 (viz. 9) is little more than double the 


square of 2 (viz. 4). 

Thus it appears, that, by the moon’s approach, 
her action on the nearest parts increases more 
‘quickly than her action on the remote parts; and 
the tides, therefore, increase in a higher propor- 
tion as the distances of the moon decrease. Sir 


- Isaac Newton shows, that the tides increase in 


proportion as the cubes of the distances decrease, 
se that the moon, at half her present distance, 
would produce a tide eight times greater. 

The moon describes an ellipse about the earth, 
and in her nearest distance produces a tide sensi- 


‘bly greater than at her greatest distance from the 


earth: and hence it is, that two great spring-tides 
never succeed each other immediately ; for if the 
moon be at her nearest distance from the earth at 
the change, she must be at her greatest distance 
at the full, having, in the intervening time, finish- 
ed haifa revolution; and, therefore, the spring- 
tide then will be much less than the tide at the 
change was: and for the same reason, if a great 
spring-tide happens at the time of full moon, the 
tide at the ensuing change will be less. 

5. The spring-tides are greatest about the time 
of the equinoxes, i. e. about the latter end of 
March and September, and least about the time 
of the solstices, i. e. toward the end of June and 
* December; and the neap-tides are least at the 
_equinoxes ‘and greatest at the solstices; so that 
_the difference betwixt the spring and the neap- 
tides is much less: considerable at the solstitial 


than at the equinoctiak seasons. In order to illus 
trate and evince the truth of this observation, it is 
manifest, that if either the sun or moon was ia 
the pole, they could have no effect on the tides, 
for their action would raise all the water at the 
equator to the same height; and any place of the 
earth, in describing its. parallel to the equator, 
would not meet, in its course, with any part of the 
water more elevated than another, so that there 
could be no tide in any place. 

The effect of the sun or moon is greatest when 
in the equinoetial; for then the axis of the sphe- 
roidal figure, arising from their action, moves in 
the greatest circle, and the water is put into the 
greatest agitation; and hence it is that the 
spring-tides produced, when the sun-and moon 
are both in the equinoctial, are the greatest of 
any, and the neap-tides are the least of any, about 
that time, 

But the tides produced when the sun is in either 
of the tropics, and the moon in either of her quar- 
ters, are greater than those produced when the 
sun is in the equinoctial, and the moon in her 
quarters, because, in the first case, the moon is in 
the equinoctia], and, in the latter case, the moon 
is in one of the tropics ; and the tide depends 
more on the action of the moon than that of the 
sun, and is, therefore, greatest when the moon’s 
action is greatest. 

However, it is necessary to observe, 6. That, 
because the sun is nearer the earth in winter than 
in summer, the greatest spring-tides are after the 
autumnal, and before the vernal equinox. 

7. Since the greatest of the two tides happen- 
ing in every diurnal revolution of the moon is 
that wherein the moon is nearest the zenith, or 
nadir; for this reason, while the sun is in the 
northern signs, the greater of the two diurnal tides 
in our climates is that arising from the moon 
above the horizon; when the sun is in the south- 
ern signs, the greatest is that arising from the 
moon below the horizon. 

In proof of this observation, let it be consider- 
ed, that when the moon declines from the equator 
toward either pole, one of the greatest elevations 
of the water follows the moon, and describes 
nearly the parallel on the earth’s surface which is 
under that which the moon, on account of the 
diurnal motion, seems to describe; and the oppo~ 
site greatest elevation, being antipodal to. that, 
must describe a parallel as far on the other side 
of the equator; so that while the one moves on 
the north side of the equator, the other moves on 
the south side of it, at the same distance. Now 
the greatest elevation which moves on the same 
side of the equator, with any place, will come 


nearer to it than the opposite elevation, which 


moves in a parallel on the other side of the equa- 
tor; and therefore, if a place is on the same side 


‘of the equator with the moon, the day-tide, or 


that. which is produced while the moon is above 
the horizon of the place, will exceed the night- 
tide, or that which is produced while the moon is 
under the horizon of the place. It is the con- 
trary if the moon is on one side, and the place on 


‘the other side of the equator; for then the eleva- 


tion which is opposite to the moon, moves on the 
same side of the equator with the place, and, 


therefore, will come nearer’to it than the other 


elevation’ This difference will be greatest when 
the sun’and moon both describe the tropics; be- 
cause the two elevations in that case describe the 
opposite tropics, which are the farthest from each 
other of any two parallel circles they can describe, 
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Thus it is found, by observation, that the evening 
tides in the summer exceed the morning tides, 
and the morning tides in winter exceed the even- 
ing tides. The difference is found at Bristol to 
amount to fifteen inches, and at Plymouth to one 
foot. It would be still greater, but that a fluid 
always retains an impressed motion for some 
time; so that the preceding tides affeet always 
those that follow them. Upon the whole, while 
the moon has north declination, the greatest tides 
in the northern hemisphere are when she is above 
the horizon, and the reverse while her declination 
is south. 

Such are the general principles on which these 
interesting phenomena depend, as they are exhi- 
bited in Chambers’s, Hutton’s, and other dic- 
tionaries. But it may be expedient to touch upon 
a few of the more particular appearances. Now, 
it is evident, that to allow the tides their full mo- 
tien, the ocean in which they are produced ought 
to be extended from east to west 90 degrees at 
least; because that is the distance between the 
places where the water is most raised and de- 
pressed by the moon. Hence it appears that it is 
only in the great oceans that such tides can be 
produced, and why in the larger Pacific ocean 
they exceed those in the Atlantic ocean. Hence 
also it is obvious, why the tides are not so great 
in the torrid zone, between Africa and America, 
where the ocean is narrower, as in the temperate 
zones on either side; and hence we may also un- 
derstand why the tides are so small in islands that 
are very far distant from the shores, It is farther 
manifest that, in the Atlantic ocean, the water 
cannot rise on one shore but by descending on 
the other; so that at the intermediate islands it 
must continue at a mean height between its eleva- 
tions on those two shores. But when tides pass 
over shoals, and through straits into bays of the 
sea, their motion becomes more various, and 
their height depends on many circumstances. 

To be more particular. The tide that is pro- 
duced on the western coasts of Europe, in the At- 
lantic, corresponds to the situation of the moon 
already described. Thus it is high water on the 
western coasts of Ireland, Portugal, aud Spain, 
about the third hour after the moon has passed 
the meridian: from thence it flows into the adja- 
eent channels, as it finds the easiest passage. One 
current from it, for instance, runs up by the south 
of England, and another comes in by the north 
of Scotlands; they take a considerable time to 
move all this way, making always high water 
sooner in the places to which they first come ; 
and it begins to fall at these places while the cur- 
rents are still going on to others that are farther 
distant in their course. As they return, they are 
not able to raise the tide, because the water runs 
faster off than it returns, till, by a new tide 
propagated from the open ocean, the return of 
the current is stopped, and the water begins to 
rise again. The tide propagated by the moon in 
the German ocean, when she is three hours past 
the meridian, takes twelve hours to come from 
thence to London bridge; so-that when it is high 
water there, a new tide is already come to its 
height in the ocean; and in some intermediate 
place it must be low water at the same time. 
Consequently when the moon has north declina- 
tion, and we should expect the tide at Loudon to 
be the greatest when the moon is above the hori- 
gon, we find it is least; and the contrary when 
she has south declination. 

At several places it is high water three hours 


before the moon comes to the meridian; but that 
tide, which the moon pushes as it were before her, | 
is only the tide opposite to that which was raised 
by her when she was nine hours past the opposite 
meridian, 

It wonld be endless to recount all the particu- 
lar solutions, which are easy consequences from 
this doctrine: as, why the Jakes and seas, such as 
the Caspian sea and the Mediterranean sea, the 
Black sea and the Baltic, have little or no sensible 
tides: for lakes are usually so small, that when 
the moon is vertical she attracts every part. of 
them alike, so that no part of the water can be 
raised higher than another: and having no com- 
munication with the ocean, it can neither increase 
nor diminish their water, to make it rise and fall; 
and seas that communicate by such narrow inlets, 
aud are of so immense an extent, cannot speedily 
receive and empty water enough to raise or sink 
their surface any thing sensibly. 

Such are the principal consequences deducible 
from the Newtonian theory ; and, considering the 
state of science at the time in which it was pro- 
duced, it was certainly a most. wonderful effort of 
human genius. A more intimate acquaintance, 
however, with the solar system, and a more com- 
plete developement of the effects of motion and 
attraction discovered by Newton, have enabled 
subsequent. philosophers, as Maclaurin, Euler, 
D’Alembert, Laplace, &c. gradually to extend 
and perfect the theory so admirably struck out by 
the great British philosopher. _ Laplace espe+ 
cially, in. Mem. de lAcademie Par. for 1775, 


1789, and 1790, and more fully in the Mécamique- 


Céleste, has treated this subject more completely 
than any of his predecessors in the same region of 
enquiry. We are persuaded that the following 
popular view of his labours will be very accept» 
able to our philosophical readers. 

After having established the conditions of equi+ 
librium for a point acted upon by any given num- 
ber of forces in any given directions, M. Laplace 
considers the conditions of the equilibrium of 
fluids; the property which characterises’ them 
being perfect mobility, it follows of course, that 
for a fluid mass to become in equilibrium, it is 
necessary that each of the molecules that compose 
it be in equilibrium’by virtue of the forces that — 
influence it. From this principle, therefore, he 
determines the relation that should subsist between - 
the forces acting on the system, in order to the 
fulfilment of this condition; and he applies it to 
the equilibrium of a homogeneous fluid mass sur- 
rounding a solid nucleus, fixed, and of any given 
figure. : 

He afterwards introduces into his differential 
equations the forces which disturb the state o 
equilibrium. These forces are, first, the attrac~, 
tion of the sun and moon; second, the attraction 
of the aqueous bed, of which the interior radius is 
that of the spheroid in equilibrium, and the exte- 
rior radius that of the perturbed spheroid. 

Proceeding first upon the supposition of the 
earth being spherical without any rotary motion, 
and the depth of the sea every where the same, 
he seeks for the oscillations that in such a case 
would be excited by the united action of the sur 
aud moon. 

The integration of the’ differential equations 
presenting many difficulties, the author limits 
himself to a case of great extent, which is the 
supposition that the depth of the sea is only @ 
fanction of the latitude. In this case even the 
investigation of the radius of the spheroid con- 
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ducts to a linear differential equation, of which the 
integration surpasses the force of analysis; but 
the author observes, that in order to determine the 
oscillations of the ocean, it is not necessary to in» 
tegrate this equation generally, and that it is suf- 
ficiently satisfactory, because the parts of these 
oscillations, depending on the primitive state of 
the sea, would soon have disappeared, from the 
effect. of the /exterior obstacles; so that without 
the action of the sun and moon, the sea would 
long since have arrived at a state of permanent 
equilibrium ; whence it follows, that the action of 
these two luminaries agitates it incessantly, and 
that it is sufficient to consider thus the oscilla- 
tions which depend on such action. 

As he proceeds to develope the terms that pro- 
duce them, M. Laplace divides them into three 
classes; the first not at all depending on the ro- 
tary motion of the earth, but solely on the motion 
of the attracting body in its orbit; they vary very 
slowly, and do not become the same again until 
after a long interval. The terms of the second 
class depend principally on the rotary motion of 
the earth, and become the same again after an in- 
terval of nearly a day; lastly, those of the third 
class depend on a double angle, and consequently 
return in like manner after half a day. Hence 
resalt three different kinds of oscillations, the pe- 
riods of which are the same as those of the terms 
that produce them; the increase of the radius of 
the spheroid being given by a linear equation, 
these oscillations are superposed Without being 
confounded, which permits the author to consider 
them separately, 

He proceeds to examine the first, supposing the 
earth to be a revolving ellipsoid, which renders 
the depth of the sea a function of the latitude 
only; and he demonstrates, that if the attracting 
luminary be at a sufficient distance, these oscilla- 
tions may be calculated as if the depth of the sea 
Were nearly the same in every part; the portion 
of these oscillations which depends on the motion 
of the nodes of the lunar orbit, may be very con- 
siderable; but the author demonstrates that these- 
great oscillations are almost entirely annihilated 
by the resistance that the sea meets with in its 
motion, and that they are very nearly the same as 
if the sea were placed at each instant in equili- 
brium under the luminary that attracts it: this 
result becomes the more exact, as the attracting 
luminary moves more slowly in its orbit; the 
error is consequently insensible with respect to 
the sun, and the observations indicating that the 
oscillations of this class are very small, the same 
consideration may be applied to the moon, not- 
withstanding the rapidity of her motion. 

M. Laplace next proceeds to develope the 
terms produced by the second species of oscilla- 
tions, which depend principally on the rotary 
Motion of the earth. 

This observation is here very important, and 
becomes even indispensable to enable us to de- 
duce from these terms a law of the depth of the 
sea. It affords the means of expressing in a very 
simple way the oscillations of this species, when 
the spheroid is a revolving one. From these 
oscillations proceed the difference of the tide in 
one and the same day. This difference is very 
small, as the observations indicate; whereas in 
the ordinary hypothesis, the difference would be 
very great: it is necessary, therefore, that the 
depth of the sea be nearly constant. The author 
determines, on this hypothesis, the oscillations 
that he has examined, = 


He calculates, on the same supposition, the 
oscillations of the third species; observing after- 
wards that the resistance which the sea expe- 
riences in its movements renders those of the first 
species independent of the law of its depth, he 
concludes that it is only necessary to consider 
those laws of the depth of the sea by which we 
may determine at once the oscillations of the se» 
cond and third species; which reduces it to the 
supposition, that the depth of the sea is nearly 
uniform, He gives, in this hypothesis, the nus 
merical expression of the oscillations, and of the 
flax and reflux of the sea according to various 
suppositions with regard to depth. ’ 

Having thus determined the oscillations, of the 
sea, by supposing the earth to be a spheroid of re- 
volution, the author approaches nearer to nature 
by giving the earth any form whatever, and he 
establishes the equations of the motions of the sea, 
whatever be the law of its depth, 

In this case the oscillations of the first order, 
almost annihilated by the resistance the sea ex- 
periences, will be the same as before, ' 

With respect to the other oscillations, he pro- 
poses to determine the laws of the depth of the 
sea, in which they may become nothing all over — 
the earth; to accomplish this he equals to zero the 
variation that they introduce in the radius of the 
spheroid ; he deduces from it, first, that the oscil- 
Jations of the second order cannot disappear all 
over the earth, except in the case where the 
depth of the sea is every where the same. 

Secondly, That the disappearance of the oscil- 
lations of the third order would suppose the 
depth of the sea to be infinite at the equator, and 


‘nothing at the poles; so that there is no admissi- 


ble law that can annihilate them entirely. The 
author afterwards, by applying to the general hy- 
pothesis of an indeterminate depth, the analysis 
that he employs when the enveloped spheroid ig 
one of revolution, obtains the approximate exe 
pression of the height to which the action of the 
sun and moon raise the molecules of the sea above 
its surface of equilibrium, and this formula, which 
is much more general than the preceding, em- 
braces also a great many phenomena which na- 
ture presents to us, and which escape notice in 
the case where the depth of the sea .is merely a - 
function of the latitude. Such is the difference 
between the hour of the tide and the passage of 
the body which produces it over the meridian; a 
difference which may and ought to be variable at 
different ports. But notwithstanding its genera- 
lity, the preceding formula ‘is still insufficient for 
all observations; and it is not astonishing, when 
we consider the irregularity of the borders of the 
ovean, and the variety of resistances that it expe- 
riences; causes which it is impossible to reduce 
to calculation, and which obviously modify the 
oscillations of this mass of fluid. Hence the au- 
thor concludes, that he must limit himself to the 
analysis of the general phenomena resulting from 
the attraction of the sun and moon, and to de- 
ducing from his observations on them, the data 
which are indispensable to complete, in every 
port, the theory of the flux and reflux of the sea. 
In consequence, he takes the estimate previ- 
ously obtained of the forces that give motion to 
the molecules of the sea, and he decomposes them 
into three other forces; the first directed accord- 
ing to the terrestrial radius; the second perpen- 
dicular.to this radius and the plane of the meri+ 
dian; the third perpendicular to that plane. 
Considering afterwards the action of the sun, as 
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supposed to move uniformly in the plane of the 
equator, and always at the same distance from the 
centre of the earth, he observes that the forces 
resulting from this attraction are composed of 
two parts; one independent of time, and invaria- 
ble with regard to the molecules situated in the 
same latitude; the other depending on the motion 
of the earth and the position of the luminary in 
its orbit; and as the constant parts of these forces 
must necessarily occasion a little alteration in the 


permanent figure which the sea assumes in conse- | 


quence of the rotary motion of the earth, the au- 
thor confines himself to the consideration of the 
variable parts which cause the oscillations of the 
fluid. He then establishes this general principle, 
that the state of a system of: bedies, in which the 
initial conditions of motion have disappeared in 
consequence ef the resistance opposed to them, is 
periodical, as well as the forces that actuate 
them; and as the variable forces of which we 


have been speaking return to the same state in 


half a day, he concludes that there must be a flux 
and reflux in this interval. 

' Thus if we suppose a curve of which the ab- 
cissas represent the time, and the ordinates the 
corresponding elevations of the sea, the part of 
the curve corresponding to the abcissa, which re- 
presents half a day, will determine the entire 
curve, which will be the indefinite repetition of 
that first part. 

To determine this curve, we must suppose a se- 
cond sun, perfectly similar to the first, and mov- 
ing in the same manner in the plane of the equa- 
tor, with this single difference, that it precedes the 
first sun by a certain angle. After having esti- 
mated the forces resulting from the action of this 
second sun, we must suppose a third, of which we 
determine the mass and the position, and which 
would alone produce the ,same effect as the two 
others, and if all other circumstances are the 
same, and the elevation of the sea should be pro- 
portional to the mass of the bodies that produce 
it, we easily obtain the elevation corresponding to 
the third sun in functions of the height that the 
first sun would produce in the same position ; but 
from the nature of the infinitely small oscillations 
that are superposed without being confounded, the 
elevation of the sea, caused by the action of the 
two first suns, is equal to the sum of the eleva- 
tions that each would. produce separately; mak- 
ing this sum equal to that which the hypothesis 
of the third sun gives, there results a linear equa- 
tion of finite differences between three ordinates 
of the curve of elevations of the sea. The author 
fulfils the conditions of this equation by the theo- 
rem of Dr. Brook Taylor, which serves to deve- 
lope a function according to the powers of the 
variable, by means of differentials of different or- 
ders (see TAYLOR’S THEOREM), and thence de- 
duces the expression of the height of the sea, 
which he constructs very elegantly. This expres- 
sion includes two arbitrary quantities, of which 
the first depends on the magnitude of the full tide 
in the port under consideration, and the second on 
_ the hour of such high tide, or on the time in which 
it follows the passage of the sun over the me- 
ridian. . / 

It appears at first. sight that the hour of, the 
tide ought to coincide with the passage over the 
meridian of the body that produces it, and that it 
would in fact take place if the earth were a re- 
volving spheroid: but this 1s not the case in rea- 
lity. . To perceive the reason of this, it must be 
observed, that the phenomera of the tides are 


‘ 


a 


very sensible in a large mass of fluid, because the 
impression that each molecule receives is commu-~ 
nicated to the whole mass, and must be scarcely 
sensible in lakes and sma!l seas, such as the Cas- 
pian and Black seas. If therefore we suppose @ 
large canal communicating with the sea and adw 
vancing very far into the lands situated under the 
meridian of its mouth, the flux and reflux belong~ 
ing to this canal would be insensible at those 
places, but not so at the mouth itself; and the un- 
dulations produced at thig extremity being suc- 
cessively continued to the whole length of the ca~ 
nal, would form at each of its points a flux and 
reflux subject to the same laws, bat reaching 
them at later hours in proportion to their dis- 
tance from the mouth. 

M. Laplace then considers the action of the’ 
moon, supposing it to move uniformly in the 
plane of the equator, and always at the same dis- 
tance from the centre of the earth; itis evident 
that a flux and reflux must result from it similar 
to that produced by the sun: he estimates it ip 
the same manner, and combines the two oscilla- 
tions, which being very small, by reason of the 
terrestrial radius, are superposed without being 
confounded; and he thence deduces the expres- 
sion of the-total elevation of the tide, which, ac- 
cording to what has been said above, includes four 
arbitrary constant quantities. ‘This elevation is 
the greatest, when the two lunar and solar tides 
coincide; and it is least, when the high tide of the 
body that produces the greatest effect coincides 
with the low tide of the other. If then the solar 


- tide exceeded the Iunar tide, the maximum and 


the minimum would take place at the same hour 
of the day: in the contrary case the least tide 
would take place at the instant of the low solar 
tide, and would consequently be a quarter of a 
day later than the great tide. This furnishes the 
author with a simple method of ascertaining whe- 
ther the lunar or solar action is the greatest; and 
all the observations prove that it is the former, 

If we suppose, as before, a large canal commu- 
nicating with the sea, it is obvious that it must 
take a certain length of time for the vuscillations 
that take place at its mouth to make their way to: 
its extremity; and as this time will approach. 
more or less an equality to an exact number of lu- 
nar or solar days, the lunar or solar tides at this 
extremity will approximate also more or less to 
the hour in which the bodies that produce them 
arrive at the meridian. Hence we see how ne- 
cessary it isin the theory of the tides to attend to: 
the local circumstances of the port; andthe con- 
sideration of the curve of the elevations of the sea, 
by introducing arbitrary quantities dependent on 
these circumstances, forms a very simple method 
of doing this, Laplace also shows that’ it is 
equally necessary to attend to them, in order to 
determine, by the phenomena of the tides, the at- 
tractive forces of the sun and moon. He then ap- 
plies these formule to a case in which he sup- 
poses the above-mentioned canal to have two 
mouths, so situated that it shall be high water at 
the first at the same time that it is low water at 
the second, and reciprocally; and he demon- 
strates that if the two tides reach the extremity 
of the canal at the same time, there will be no flux 
and reflux at this extremity by reason of the 
oscillations whose period is half a day. This sin- 
gular case, which depends entirely on local cir- 
cumstances, has been observed at Batsha, a port 
in the kingdom of Tonquin, and in some other 
places. 
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The aathor then considers the case in which the 
Sun and moon, always moving in the plane of the 
equator, would be subject to inequalities in their 
motions and in their distances; and lastly, he 
passes to the case actually occurring in nature, in 
which we must pay attention to the declination 
of these lumtinaries. He shows that this general 
ease may, as well as the preceding, be applied to 
that of several other bodies moving uniformly in 
the plane of the equator, but at different distances 
from the centre of the earth, and with different 
velocities in their orbits. Combining these par- 
tial actions, he concludes, that in the system of 
nature in which these luminaries move in orbits 
inclined to the equator, the elevation of the tide 
is Owing to the attraction both of the moon and 
sun, 

This expression occasions na sorts of pheno- 
mena, one relative to the height of the tides, the 
other relative to their intervals. In order to com- 
pare them with the observations, the author con- 
siders them at their maximum towards their sy- 
zygies; and at their minimum towards the qua- 
dratures. The observations that he employed 
were collected from those that were made at 
Brest, on the invitation of the Academy of 
Sciences, for six successive years, and which M. 
Lalande “has published in his Treatise of Astro- 
nomy. M. Laplace examined with the utmost 
care all those that he employed. 

Among the phenomena that the system of the 
universe afford us, there are few of more import- 
ance than the flux and reflux of the sea; an accu- 
rate. acquaintance with it is not only serviceable 
to the daily business of sea-ports, but it is also 
useful to prevent the accidents that might result 
from the inundations of the high tides towards the 
syzigies. This result of the celestial attraction 
has, besides, the advantage of serving to confirm 
in the most positive manner, the theory of uni- 
versal gravity, which the author is particularly 
careful to establish, by recurring with much abi- 
lity to the striking coincidence of the observations 
with the theory. The result of this comparison is, 
that at Brest the influence of the moon on the 
phenomena of the tides is nearly treble that of the 
sun. This theory is one of the most interesting 
in his great work the 3 Mécanique Céleste; we 
there find every thing that is necessary to be ap- 
plied to practice at different ports, the phenomena 
that it concerns us to follow, and whose elements 
are still dubious; lastly, it ‘would be difficult to 
find a more excellent model of that important art, 
which consists-in examining the phenomena, and 
extricating by skilful combinations and expedients 
those we are desirous of examining. We have 
spoken thus on this work, in order to show, both 
the difficulties the author has surmounted, and 
the importance of his theory which is as new as it 
is difficult. 

M. Laplace has been also desirous of determin- 
ing whether the sea can have any influence on the 
motion of the earth, on account of the aqueous 
bed, which, through the attraction of the sun and 
moon, is deposited on the surface of equilibrium 
‘ofthe sea. He estimates these forces, substitutes 
them in the equations of solid bodies, investigates. 
them, and demonstrates that they are the same as 
if the sea formed a solid mass with the spheroid 
that it surrounds. 

The preceding analysis, although very ‘general, 
Supposes that the sea entirely covers the ter- 
restrial spheroid, that its depth is uniform, and 
that it experiences ne resistance from the sphe- 
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roid that it encloses, These suppositions might 
cause a doubt that the preceding results actually 
take place in nature. The author, thereforé, 
gives a second demonstration independent of 
these hypotheses. 

The principle of areas, which thé author has 
often employed, has here the advantage of being 
equally true, when the system experiences auy 
changes or sudden movements, as is often the 
case “with the sea when it happens to break 
against rivers. Ifthe body be subject to the ac- . 
tion of foreign forces, the sum of the areas de- 
scribed during the element of time is no longer a 
censtant quantity, but it is easy to obtain its va- 
riation, which is independent of the mutual cons 
nexion of thé parts of the system. This being 
admitted, we may suppose a mass, parily fluid 
and partly solid, to be deranged from thé state of 
equilibrium by ‘the action of very small forces, 
which leave the centre of gravity at rést; the sum 
of the areas described during the e! ement of time 
will be (nearly to quantities of the second order) 


‘the same as if the mass had been entire! y solids 


Hence it follows, that after any time whatever 
the amount of the areas will still be the same on 
the two hypotheses, 

This being admitted, considering the earth as a 
revolving spheroid, very little different from 4 
sphere, atid surrounded by a fluid of little depth, 
the author estimates the sum of the aréas in the 
two cases above-mentioned; and on equating 
these sums, he infers that the motion of the earth 
round its centre of gravity is the same as it would 
be if the sea formed with it one solid mass. He 
then extends this demonstration to the case in 
which he supposes the earth to be of any given 
form. 

After having established this excellent theoreni, 
M. Laplace proceeds ‘to examine whether thé 
trade winds which constantly blow from west to 
east between the tropics, do not alter the rotary 
thotion of the earth by striking against the conti- 
nents and mountains they meet with; but the 
principle of areas soon shows that these winds, 
which are produced by the solar heat, cannot 
have such an effect; as this heat dilating the 
body equally on every side, the amount of the 
areas is not altered ; -so that while the trade-winds 
at the equator diminish the rotary motion of the 
earth, the other motions of the atmosphere, which 
take place beyond the tropics by virtue of the 
same cause, accelerate the motion in the same 
proportion. The author applies this reasoning to 
earthquakes, torrents, and generally to whatever 
is likely to agitate the earth in its interior and at 
its surface; and he concludes that these causes do 
not at all disturb the rotary motion of the earth, 
which can only be altered by the displacing of its 
parts; but this effect, to be sensible, would argue 
great changes in its internal constitution. 

The invariability of the rotary motion of the 
earth is of the greatest importance; since the 
length of the days depend on it. This theorem 
and the author’s previous researches, in which he 
determines the effect of the re-action of the wa- 
ters of the sea on the axis of the earth, are very 
proper to show the extent and powér of analysis, 
and the degree to which it has been carried in the 
eighteenth century. : 


TIDE DIAL, an instrument contrived by | 
Mr. Ferguson, for exhibiting and determining 
the state of the tides. For the construction 
and ‘use of which, see his ane Pp: 297. 
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TLDEGATE. s. (tide'and gate.) A gate 
through which the tide passes into a basin. 

TI'DESMAWN. s. (tide and man) <A tide- 
waiter or customhouse officer, who watches 
on. board of merchant-ships till the duty of 
goods be paid (Bailey). 

TIDE TABLES, are tables commonly ex- 
hibiting the times of high water at sundry 
“places, as they fall on the days of the full and 
change of the moon, and sometimes the height 
of them also. These are common in most 
books on navigation, particularly Robertson’s, 
and the third edition of Tables requisite to be 
used with the Nautical Almanac. 

TVDEWAITER. s. (fide and wai.) An. 
officer who watches the landing of goods at 
the customhouse (Swift). 

TIDILY. ad. (from tidy.) Neatly; readily. 

TVDINESS, s. (from tidy.) Neatness; 
readiness. 

TIDINGS. s. (zroan, Saxon, to happen.) 
News; an account of something that has 
na ; incidents related (fogers). 

VDY. a. (fidt, Islandic.) 1. Seasonable 
(Tusser). 2. Neat; ready (Gay). . 
To TIE. v. a. (Zan, tigan, Saxon.) 1.'To 
bind ; to fasten with a knot (Knollesy. 2.'To 
knit ; to complicate (Burnet). 3. To hold; 
to fasten ; to join so as not easily to be parted 
(Fairfax). 
ler). 5.'To oblige ; 
to confine (Hooker). 

Tir. s. (from thé verb.) 1. Knot; fasten- 
ing. 2. Bond; obligation (Waller). 

TIER. 5. (éiere, tieire, old French; tuyer, 
Dutch.) A row; a rank (Knolles). 

_ TIERCE, or Terrce, a liquid measure, as 
of wine, oil, &e. containing 42 gallons, or the 
third part ofa pipe; whence its name, 
 Trerce. In music. The interval of a 
third. See THrrbD. 

Trerce oF Picarpy. The name formerly 
given in France to the major-third, introduced 
instead of the minor, in the concluding chord 
of a composition in the minor-mode. The 
inajor-mode being considered as more harmoni- 
@us than the minor, it was a law to finish on 
the first: but a more polished taste has dis- 
carded that Gothic fashion; and we now con- 
elude with the third proper to the mode in 
which the composition is written. — 
The major-third, as formerly adopted, was 
called the tierce of Picardy, because the use of 
this final chord continued longest in church 
music, and consequently in Picardy, where 
they had music in a great number of cathe- 
dials, and other churches. 

- 'TVERCET. s. (from éiers, French.) A trip- 
Ist; three lines. 

~ 'TIFF.s. (A low word.) 1. Liquor; drink 
(Philips). 2. A fit of peevishness or snllen- 
ness; a pet, : 

To Tir. v. n. To be in a pet; to quarrel. 

TVEFANY. s. (tiffer, to dress up; old 
French.) Very thin silk (Brown). « 
. TIGE. s. (In architecture.) The shaft of a 
0 ag fromi the astragal to the capital (Baz- 
ey). . 


to constrain ; to restrain ; 


A. To hinder; to obstruct (Wal-- 


TIL 

TIGELLIUS, a native of Sardinia, who 
became the favourite of J. Cesar, of Cleo- 
patra, and Augustus, by his mimicry and 
facetiousness. He was celebrated for the 
melody of his voice. . 

TIGER, in mastiology. See Fexts. 

TIGER-STONE, in mineralogy, a species of 
sandstone. See SANDSTONE. 

TIGHT. a. (dicht, Dutch.) 1. Tense; 
close ; not loose (Moxon). 2. Free from flutter- 
ing rags; less than neat (Sw7ft). 

To TVGHTEN. v. a. (from tight.) To 
straiten ; to make close. - 

TIGHTER. s. (from tighter.) A ribband 
or string by which women straiten their 
clothes. 

TVGHTLY. ad. (from fight.) 1. Closely; 
not loosely. 2. Neatly; not idly (Dryden). _ 

TIGHTNESS. s. (from éighé.) 1. Closes 
ness; not looseness (Woodward). 2. Neat- 
ness. 

TIGLIA GRANA. Grana tilli. Grane 
tiglii. The grana tilia are seeds of a dark grey 
colour, the produce of croton tylium of Lin- 
néus, in shape very like the seed of the ricinus . 
communis. They abound with an oil which 
is far more acrid and purgative than castor 


oil. 

TIGRANES, a king of Armenia, who 
made himself master of Assyria and Cappa- 
docia. He martied Cleopatra, the daughter of 
Mithridates, and, by the advice of his father-in- 
law, declared war against the Romans. He 
was defeated by the Roman consul Lucullus, 
near mount Taurus. His mean submission 
afterwards to Pompey, the successor of Lu- 
cullus, in Asia, insured him on his throne, 
and he received a garrison in his capital, and 
continued at peace with the Romans. His 
second son of the same name attempted to de- — 
throne him, but was afterwards sent in chains 
to Rome for his insolence to Pompey. 

TIGRESS, a female tiger, = 

TIGRIS, a river of Turkey in Asia, which 
has its source in the mountain of Tchilder, in 
Diarbek. It flows by Diarbekir, Gezira, 
Mosul, and Tecrit, in which course it sepa- 
rates Diarbek from Curdistan ; then enters 
Irac Arabi, where it passes by Bagdad and 
Corna, and soon after joins the Euphrates, 35 
miles above Bassora. 

TIKE. s. (tik, Swedish ; teke, Dutch.) 1. 
The louse of dogs or sheep; a tick, (See ACA- 
rus.) 2. It is in Shakspeare the name of a 
dog, (from #ijk, Runic, a litue dog.) 

TILBURY (East), a village in Essex, near 
the mouth of the Thames, E. of Tilbury Fort. 
In this parish is a field, called Cave Field, in 
which is a horizontal passage to one of the 
spacious caverns in the neighbouring parish of 
Chadwell.: Dr. Derham measured three of 
the most considerable of them, and found the 
depth of one to be 50, another 70, and the 
third 80 feet. Their origin is too remote for 
investigation, 

Tirpury (West), a village in Essex, to 
the N. of Tilbury Fort. In 630, it was the. 
see of bishop Cedda, or St. Chad, who con- 


ed 


_ traces of it are visible. 
. Spring was discovered near this village. 


é 


TEG 
verted the East Saxons. When the Spanish 
armada. was in the English channel, in 1588, 
queen Elizabeth had a camp here, and some 
In 1727, a medicinal 


TILBURY FORT, a fortress in Essex, situ- 
ate on the Thames, opposite Gravesend. It 
has a double moat, the innermost of which is 
180 feet broad; and its chief strength on the 
land side consists in its being able to lay the 
whole level under water. On the side next 
the river is a strong curtain, with a platform 


before it; on both which, and the bastions, 


are planted a great number of guns. It is 28 
miles I. by S. of London. 

TILE. s. zigle, Saxon ; tegel, Dutch ; tuile, 
French.) Thin plates of baked clay used to 
cover houses (Moxon). 

Lo Tite. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
cover with tiles (Bacon). 2. To cover as tiles. 

TILER. s. (tuilier, French, from tile.) 
One whose trade is to cover houses with tiles 
(Bacon). 

TILIA. Lime-tree. Linden-tree. In bo- 
fany, a genus of the class polyandria, order 
monogynia. Calyx five-parted; petals five ; 
capsule superior, coriaceous, obovate, angular, 
five-celled, five-valved, opening at the base. 
Four species, as follow : . 

1. 'T. Europea. European lime-tree. Flow- 
ers without a nectary; leaves heart-shaped, 
with the ramifications of their veins woolly 
underneath. A native of Europe, and gene- 
tally believed to be so of Britain, The wood 
is light, smooth, .and of a spongy texture, in 
use for making lasts and tables for shoemakers. 
Ropes and bandages are manufactured from the 
bark; and mats and rustic garments of the 
inner rind in Carniola, and some other coun- 
tries. . 

_ 2. T. Americana. 
lime-tree. N 

3.'T. pubescens. Pubescent Carolina lime- 
tree, 

4. T, alba. White lime-tree, a native of 
Hungary; the leaves white, downy underneath, 
deeply heart-shaped, slightly sinuate. 

The flowers of the first are supposed to 

ossess anodyne and antispasmodic virtues. 

hey have a moderately strong smell, in 
which their virtue seems to consist, and abound 
with a strong mucilage. They are in high 
esteem in France. 

TILING. s. (from tile.) The roof covered 
with tiles (Luke). 

TILL. s. A money box in a shop (Swift). 

TiLu. prep. (cil, Saxon.) 1. To the time 
of (Cowley). 2. T1tu now. To the present 
time (Milton). 3. Triw then. To that time. 

To Tiru. v. a. (tylian, Saxon; fenlen, 
Dutch.) To cultivate; to husband; com- 
monly used of the husbandry of the plough 
(Milton). . 

TYVLLAGE, s. (from #ii/.) Husbandry ; 
the act or practice of ploughing or culture 
CBaebnyp hei. 1° woam aS 

TILLANDSIA. In botany, a genus ‘of 
the class hexandria, order monogynia, Calyx 


Broad-leaved American 


a1. 
three-cleft, permanent: corol three-cleft, cam 
panulate; capsule one-celled'; seeds inverted, 
with long hairs. Sixteen species; natives of 
the West Indies or America. 

TYVLLER, s. (from fill.) 1. Fusbandman; 
ploughman (Carew). 2. The rudder of a boat. 
3. A till; a small drawer (Dryden). 

TILLIE GRANA, See Ticira GRAMNa. 

TILLALA, in botany, a genus. of the class 
fetrandria, order tetragynia. Calyx from three 
to five-eleft; petals from three to five; cap- 
sules from three to five, many seeded, opening 
inwardly. Eight spécies; natives of Burope 
or of the Cape: one common to our own 
country, tillea muscosa; stem procumbent: 
found wild on our dry heaths. . 

TILLOTSON (Dr. John), archbishop of 
Canterbury, was the son of a clothier at 
Sowerby, in Yorkshire, and born in 1630, 
He received his education at Clare-hall, Cam- 
bridge, where he was chosen fellow in 1651. 
Though he was bred among the puritans, he 
cheerfully conformed at the restoration to the 
church of England, and became curate of 
Cheshunt, in Hertfordshire, In 1663 he bes 
same preacher to the society of Lincoln‘s-inn, 
and the year after, lecturer of St. Lawrence 
Jewry. He was soon followed as a popular 
preacher, and in 1666 took his degree of D. D. 
In 1670 he was made prebendary of Canter- 
bury, and in 1672, dean of that church. He 
distinguished himself by his zeal against the 
progress of popery, both in his preaching and 
from the press. He attended lord Russell® 
and it is remarkable that he urged upon him, 
as also did Dr. Burnet, the doctrine of non- 
resistance ; a principle which they both saw 
reason to renounce afterwards. At the revolu- 
tion he was taken into the entire confidence of 
king William and queen Mary; and when 
Sancroft was suspended, the metropotitical seat 
was conferred on him, much against his in- 
clination. He was violently assailed with 
abuse by the non-juring party, to all of which 
he paid little attention; and when some of 
the libellers weré taken up, he laboured to get 
them discharged. After his death a bundle of 
papers was found in his study, with this in- 
scription upon them, ‘* These are libels; I 
pray God forgive them, I do,” 

This excellent prelate died in 1699, and his 
funeral sermon was preached by bishop Burnet. 
His works are universally known, and we think 
we may safely add, as universally admired, 

TILLUS, in the entomology of Fabricius, a 


tribe of the genus Hispa, which see. 


TVLLYFALLY. Ti'tiuyvarigy. ad. A 
word used formerly when any thing said was 
rejected as trifling or impertinent (Shaksp.). 

TVLMAN. s, (till and man.) One who 
tills; a hushandman (Tusser). 

TILMUS, (rirpx0¢, from thAw, to pluck.) 
The fumbling about the bed-clothes, as though 
from a desire to gather or pluck something, 
observable in the last stages of low fevers. 
Vellication, 

TILSIT, a town of Prussia, in the Lithua« 
nian department, with a castle. fs has a con« 
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siderable trade in corn, linseed, butter, cheese, 
and other provisions. In 1757, it vegs’ taken 
by the Russians, but soon abandoned. 1n1807, 
it was taken by the French; soon after which 
two treaties of peace were made, between 
France and Prussia, and France and Russia, 
the three sovereigns being here in person. It 
js situate on the Memel, 50 miles N.E. of 
Konigsberg, and 95 S.S.W. of Mittau. Lon. 
g2.8 KE. Lat. 55.8N. — 


TILT. s. (zylo, Saxon.) 1. A tent; any 


support of covering over head (Denham). 2. 


The cover of a boat (Gay). 3. A military 
game, at which the combatants run against 
each other with lances on horseback (Prior). 
4. A thrust (Addison). 

To TiLT. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
cover like a tilt of a boat. 2. To carry or point 
as in tilts (Philips). 3. (tillen, Dutch.) To 
turn ap so as to run out: as, the barrel is 
tilted. 

To TiLtT. ven. 1, Torun in tilts or tour- 
naments (Milton). 2. To fight with rapiers 
(Shakspeare). 3.'To rush as in combat (Col- 
lier). 4. To play unsteadily (Pope). 5. To 
fall on one side (Grew). . 

TYVLTER., s. (from iit.) One who tilts ; 
one who fights (Glanville). 

TILTH. s. (from till.) Husbandry; cul- 
ture (Shakspeare). 

Trurs. a. (from él.) Arable; tilled (Jd:/- 


fon). 

TIMAC. The name of a root imported 
from the East Indies, which is said to possess 
diuretic virtues, and therefore exhibited in 
dropsies. It is not known from what plant it 
is obtained. ; 

TIMANTHES, a painter of Sicyon, in the 
seign of Philip, the father of Alexander the 
Great. His painting of Iphigenia going to be 
immolated was greatly admired. He obtained 
a prize, for which the celebrated Parrhasius 
was a competitor, This was in painting an 
Ajax with all the fury which his disappoint- 
ment could occasion, when deprived of the 
arms of Achilles. 

TUMBER. s. (zimbpuan, Saxon, to build.) 
1. Wood fit for building (Woodward). 2. The 
main trunk of a tree (Shakspeare). 3. ‘The 
main beams of a fabric. 4. Materials, ironi- 
cally (Bacon), 

To Ti/MBER. v, 2. (from the noun.) To 
light on atree. A cant word (L’Esirange). 

To Ti’MBER. v. a. To furnish with beams 
or timber. 

TUVMBERED. a. (from timber; timbre, 
French.) Built; formed; contrived (Brown). 

TVMBERSOW. s. A worm in wood; 

erhaps the woodlouse (Bacon). 

TVMBREL. s. (¢imbre, French.) A musi- 
cal instrument played by pulsation (Sandys). 

TIME. s. (cima, Saxon; tym, Erse.) 1. 
The measure of duration (Locke). 2. Space of 
time (Swift). 3. Interval (Bacon). 4. Life 
considered as employed, or destined to employ- 
ment (Law). 5. Season ; proper time (Ecclus). 
6. A considerable space of duration ; continu- 
ance; process of time (Woodward). 7. Ages 


(Swift). 


TIM 
part of duration distinct from other’ parts 
(Dryden). 8. Past time (Shakspeare). Q- 
Early time (Rogers). 10. Time considered as 
affording opportunity (Clarendon). 11. Par- 


ticular quality of some part of duration (South). 


12. Particular time (Addison). 13. Hour of 
childbirth (Clarendon). 14, Repetition of any 
thing, or mention with reference to repetition 
15. Musical measure (Shakspeare). 

To Time. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
adapt to the time; to bring or do at a proper 
time (L’Estrange). 2. To regulate as to time 
(Addison). 3. To measure harmonically (Shak- 
speure). 

Tim, a succession of phenomena in the 
universe ; or a mode of duration, marked by 
certain periods or measures, chiefly by the 
motion and revolution of the sun. The idea 
of time, in the general, Mr. Locke observes, 
we acquire by considering any part of infinite 
duration as set out by periodical measures: the 
idea of any particular time, or length of dura- 
tion, as a day, an hour, &c. we acquire first, 
by observing certain appearances at regular, 
and, seemingly, at equidistant periods. Now, 
by being able to repeat those lengths or mea- 
sures of time as often as we will, we can 
imagine duration where nothing really endures 
or exists; and thus we imagine to-morrow, 
next year, &c. Some of the latter school- 
philosophers define time to be the duration of a 
thing whose existence is neither without be- 
ginning nor end: by which time is dise 
tineuished from eternity. Time is distinguish- 
ed into absolute and relative. Absolute time, 
is time considered in itself, and without any 
relation to bodies, or their motions. This 
flows equally, 7. e. never proceeds faster or 
slower, but glides on in a constant, equable 
tenor. Relative time, is the sensible measure 
of any duration, by means of motion. For, 
since that equable flux of time does not affect 
our senses, nor is any way immediately cogniz- 
able auath there is a necessity for calling in 


the help of some nearly equable motion to a ~ 


sensible measure, whereby we may determine 
its quantity by the correspondency of the parts 
of this with those of that. Hence, as we judge 
those times to be equal whieh pass, while a 
moving body, proceeding with an equable 
velocity, passes over equal spaces ; so we judge 
those times to be equal which flow while the 
sun, moon, and other luminaries, perform 


their revolutions, which, to our senses, are 


equal. But since the flux of time cannot be 
accelerated nor retarded, whereas all bodies 
move sometimes faster and sometimes slower, 
and there is, perhaps, no perfeetly equable mo 
tion in all nature; it appears, hence, to follow, 
that absolute time should be something truly 
and really distinct from motion, For let us 
suppose the heavens and the stars to have 
remained without motion from the very crea- 
tion: does it hence follow, that the course 
of time would have been at a stand? or ra- 
ther, would not the duration of that quiescent 
state have been equal to the very time now 
elapsed ? 
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Since absolute time is a quantity uniformly 
extended, and, in its own nature, most simple, 
it hence comes to be represented by mathema- 
ticilans, to the imagination, under the most 
simple, sensible magnitudes, and particularly 
right lines and circles, with which it bears a 
near analogy, in respect of its genesis, simi- 
larity, &c. 

It is not indeed necessary, that time should 
be measured by motion; any constant periodi- 
cal appearance in seemingly equidistant spaces, 
as the freezing of water, the blowing of a 
plant, &c. returning at set periods, might do 
as well. In effect, Mr. Locke mentions an 
American people, who count their years by 
the coming and going away of birds. _ 

Some authors distinguish time into astrono- 
gical and civil. 

Time (Astronomical), is that taken purely 
from the motion of the heavenly bodies, with- 
out any other regard, 

Time (Civil), is the former time accommo- 
dated to civil uses, and formed and distinguish- 
ed into years, months, days, &c. 

Time makes the subject of chronology. 

Timez, in the manage, is sometimes taken 
for the motion of a horse that observes mea- 
sure and justuess in performing a manage; and 
sometimes it signifies the interval between 
two of his motions, In the manage ofa step 
and a leap, the horse makes by turns a corvet 
between two caprioles; and in that case the 
€orvet is one time that prepares the horse for 
the caprioles. The times observed in making 
a stop, are nothing but so many falcades. 

TIME, in music, is an affection of sound, by 
which we denominate it long or short, with 
regard to its continuance. | 

Common, or double time, is of two species. 
1. When every bar or measure is equal to a 
semibreve, or its value in any combination of 
notes of a lesser quantity. 2. When every bar 
is equal to a minim, or its value in lesser notes. 
The movements of this kind of measure are 
various, but there are three common distinc- 
tions; the first slow, signified by the mark C; 


the second brisk, signified by 4; the third 


very quick, signified by Sp. 


The old musicians were acquainted with no 
more than two sorts of time: one of three 
measures in a bar, which they called perfect ; 
and the other of two, considered as imperfect. 

When the time was perfect, the breve was 
equal to three semibreves, which was expressed 
by an entire circle, barred or not barred, and 


sometimes also by this compound character + 


When the time was imperfect, the breve was 
equal only to two semibreves, which was in- 
dicated by a semicircle, or ©. Sometimes the 
C was reversed, as thus 5, which signified a 
diminution, by one-half, of the powers of the 
notes ; a particularity sometimes denoted in 
the more modern music, by a perpendicular 


TIM 


bar drawn through the character, as thus $3 


The time of the full C was generally called the 
major time, and that of the reversed 9 the 
minor time. 

The moderns have added. to the old music 
a combination of times; but still we may say 
that we have no more than two times, com- 
mon and triple: since the time of nine crot- 
chets, or nine quavers in a bar, is but a species 
of triple time; and that of six crotchets, or 
six quavers in a bar, though called a compound 
common time, being measured by two beats, 
one down and one up, is as absolutely common 
time as that of four cretchets in a bar. | 

With respect to the velocities of the different 
species of time, they are as various as the mea- 
sures and modifications of music, and are ge- 
nerally expressed by some Italian word or 
phrase at the beginning of each movement, as 
Jarghetto (rather slow), presto (quick), &e. 
But when once the time of the movement 
is determined, all the measures are to be pere 
fectly equal, that is, every bar is to take up the 
same quantity of time, and the corresponding 
divisions of the bars are to be perfectly symme- 
trical with respect to each other. See Music. 

Ti/MEFUL. a. (time and full). Seasonable; 
timely ; early (Ralezgh). 

TIMELESS. a. (from time.) 1. Unsea- 
sonable; done at an improper time (Pope). 
2, Untimely; immature; done before the 
proper time (Shakspeare). 

TI“MELY. a. (from time.) Seasonable ; 
sufficiently early (Dryden). 

Tr'mety. ad. (from tame.) 
(Shakspeare). 

TIMEKEEPERS, in a generai sense, de- 
note instruments adapted for mcasuring time. 

In a more peculiar and definite sense, time- 
keeper is a term first applied by Mr. John Harri- 
son to his watches constructed tur determining 
the longitude at sea, and for which he received, 
at different times, the parliamentary reward of 
twenty thousand pounds. Several other artists 
have since received also considerable sums for 
their improvements of timekeepers, as Arnold, 
Mudge, &cs Sée LONGITUDE. 

This appellation is now become common among 
aitists, to distinguish such watches as are made 
with extraordinary care and accuracy for nautical 
or astronomical observations. 

Clocks, and all other timekeepers, consist of 
two principal parts, the machinery which commu- 
nicates and divides the motion, and that which re- 
gulates it to a required degree of uniformity: the 
latter, being the most important, has engrossed the 
attention of improvers; the former has received 
the sole improvement of the going fusee, unless 
the invention of the remontoir can be classed un~ - 
der that head. ; 

The remontoir, one of the first improvements 
proposed since the above period, is a contrivance 
for winding up the spring, or other power, which 
gives motion to the regulator, at short intervals, 
to render its operation more nearly uniform. In 
this case, this spring impels the wheel directly in 
contact with the regulator; and the rest of the 
machinery of the clock is merely employed in 


Early ; soon 
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producing the effect mentioned. A description 
of a remontoir movement is to be found in the 
Horologium of Huygens, p. 18; and though Ber- 
thoud mentions its having been known in 1600, it 
is probable Huygens conceived the idea of it 
without any previous hints from others. The 
principle of this contrivance has been adopted by 
Harrison and others, but has never become gene- 
ral. It is supposed we possess more simple means 
of attaining the same advantage. SE NR 

The greatest improvement ever made in regu- 
lators of time was the invention of the pendulum, 
Huygens is certainly the first who applied it 
efiicaciously to clocks, as explained most satisfac- 
torily in bis Horologium; though he was not the 
first who thought of it as a measurer of time, nor 
perhaps the first whe thought of applying it to 
clocks, But the invention of the dead-beat and 
ancher escapement, by which the complete prac- 
tical benefit of the pendulum was obtained, was 
not the result of the investigations of Huygens to 
procure cycloidal vibrations; and by permitting 
only narrow vibrations, obviate the inconveniences 
of his method. Huygens also invented the appli- 
cation of a pendulum with a conical or circular 
motion, which the author of this paper asserts did 
not answer his expectation, but he does not men- 
tion his authority for this statement, directly con- 
trary to Huygens’ positive declaration jin the 
Horologium, p. 157, that he constructed them 
Successfully, Plura tamen haujus generis, non sine 
successu, constructa fueres 

Huygens constructed a timekeeper for finding 
the longitude at sea, maintained by a spring, and 


regulated by a pendulum, fixed so as to be least. 


affected by the motions of the ship, Timekeepers 
on this construction were tried at sea with various 
success, which Huygens ascribes to the bad ma- 
hagement of those who bad the care of them, and 
our author, to the nature of their formation. 

The pendulum is certainly the best regulator 
for fixed timekeepers; but for those required to 
be portable, the balance is preferable. Dr. 
Hooke was the first who thought of attaching a 
spring to the balance to supply a power to it, si- 
milar to that of gravity on the pendulum ; though 
it is doubtful whether he used a spiral spring for 
this purpose. The priority of this application of 
_ the spring is disputed between him and Huygens; 
but Dr, Hooke seems, for various reasons, to have 
the best claim-to it, 

The next improvement was the art of jewelling 
the parts of greatest friction in timekeepers, in 
order to reduce it, and prevent the alteration of 
figure on the surfaces from wear, 

The art of drilling small holes in rubies, neces- 
sary for the jewelling, was proposed in France 
during the regency, by M, Fatio, a Genevese, 
and was since successfully used by Harrison and 
others. i 

In the beginning of the last century, Henry 
Sully, an Englishman, was one of the first who 
garried the manufacture of watches to its present 
state of perfection: he laboured in making marine 
timekeepers, on a plan somewhat’similar to that 
of Huygens, but died before he had fully proved 
them; but the author of this paper thinks that 
they are subject to all the inconveniences of Huy- 
gens’ method, and can never be useful for portable 
timekeepers, if 

Sully published a variety of ideas and inquiries 
on this subject, but’ the only one of them which 
has been much used jis the application of friction 
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rollers to the pivots of timekeepers; and this mee 
thod has been since frequently employed in France. 

it is probable Harrison had made some progress 
in the improvement of timekeepers before Sully’s 
death; he was the first who succeeded to the ex- 
tent required, for the great reward offered by par- 
liament. Most parts of his construction have 
been since superseded by other methods, but the 
principles of them are still used, Mr. Harrison 
invented the going fusee, in which contrivance a 


‘force is still supplied to act on the regulator, 


while the main spring is winding up by the inter- 
vention of a secondary spring constantly kept bent 
by the former while in action, and set at liberty 
when this is restrained. This invention is reekon- 
ed of great utility, to preserve an uniform ac- 
tion, and is used in all good watches. It is of pe- 
culiar importance for those timekeepers which 
have not the power of setting themselves in mo- 
tion, which sort are esteemed the best. 

Harrison also invented a compensation for the 
effects of heat and cold, at that time perfectly 
new; Graham proposed doing this by quicksilver 
in pendulums; but Harrison effected the same 
purpose by two solid metals in his gridiron pen- 
dulum, and afterwards applied the same principle 
to portable timekeepers, by riveting two thin 
pieces of brass and steel together, which, by the . 
greater alteration of dimensions of the brass on 
change of temperature, became convex on the 
brass side in hot weather, and on the steel side in 
cold weather; whence, on fixing one end, the 
other moved according to the changes of heat and 
cold, and was made to contract or increase the 
length of the balance-spring by two pins, attached 
to the compensation piece, which the spring 
touched alternately in its vibrations. But this 
method is liable to objection, on account of its al- 
tering the length of the balance-spring, and is be- 
sides very difficult to adjust. This Mr. Harrison 
seemed sensible of by observing, that the most 
perfect adjustment would be one, in the balance 
itself, if it could be effected. This desideratum 
was effected by Peter Le Roy, at Paris, in 1766; 
he fixed two thermometer tubes, one at each side 
of the axis of the balance, which was placed per- 
pendicularly ; these were bent into the form of,a 
parallelogram, projecting in the plane of the rae 
dius; the bulbs were at the top, near ‘the ‘axis, 
and the tubes proceeded from them directly out- 
wards, then downwards, for a certain extent, and 
then returned again to the axis, along which they 
ascended, above the level of the bulbs, The lower 
part of the tubes contained mercury, the bulbs 
contained spirit of wine, and the ascending part of 
the tubes above the mercury were openattheir ends, 
By this contrivance, on an increase of heat, the 
mercury was forced nearer the centre of motion by 
the expansion of the spirits, and on an excess of 
cold, the mercury moved towards the exterior 
branch, and the weight towards the circumference 
became greater, by which the alterations of the 
balance, by the same causes, were compensated, 

Le Roy also executed the sort of compensation. 
for the balance desired by Harrison, and employed 
Harrison’s metallic thermometer for regulating. 
the balance-spring for this purpose: he formed 
two semiperipheries, composed in the-same manner 
of thin laming of brass and steel, with the brass 
outside’: these were fastened by their middle parts 
to two opposite radii of the balance, and their ex- 
tremities approaching nearer the centre, in hot. 
weather, and passing farther from it in cold wea- 
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Cher, formed a counterbalance to the effects of 
ehange of temperature on the spring, and other 
parts of the balance. The effect could be increas- 
ed-or diminished at pleasure, by putting more or 
less weight at the extremities of the same circular 
compensation pieces; where little balls of metal 
were placed for this purpose, Le Roy found this 
method to sueceed well, but preferred his mercu- 
rial thermometer to it: most authors, however, 
think the ether decidedly superior for portable 
timekeepers, whieh opinion its great merit, on re- 
peated trials, justifies. 


In England Mr. Arnold generally passes for the . 


author of this last metallic compensation, as he 
took a patent for it in 1782. It would be difficult 
to find an instance of a second inventor, if Mr. 
Arvold ean be allowed that title, having obtained 
so much credit as he has done for a contrivance, 
the first author of which can be so clearly ascer- 
tained: most of the compensations applied at 
present to the hest chronometeis are, as well as 
that called Arnold’s, essentially the same as that 
published so long ago by P. Le Roy. 

Ifa regulator vibrating in a free situation should 
be even perfectly isochronal, this advantage 


would be diminished or lost, when it was con-— 


nected with a train of wheels, This consideration 
suggested the advantage ofa regulatordetached from 
the train, except at the short intervals necessary 
to give it a new impulse: and an ingenious con- 
trivance for this purpose was executed by P. Le 
Roy also, in 748, and a model of it presented to 
the Academy of Sciences at Paris. 

To form this escapement, a curved pallet is af- 
fixed to the axis under the balance; and on the 
same axis, but above the balance, and beneath the 
spiral spring, is attached a semicylindrical piece, 


~ younded off at the end, which acts on one arm of a 


detent, in the form of a joiner’s square, moveable 
on a pivot at its angle, the end of the other arm 
of which, when moved forward by the action of 
the semicylinder, comes in contact with one of the 
teeth of the escape-wheel, and stops its motion ; 
after which the balance moves forward free of the’ 
train (the semicylindrical piece being so placed 
that it no longer touches the detent, after the lat- 
ter has locked the escape-wheel), till it is over- 
powered by the resistance of the spiral spring, 
which then re-acting on it, forces it back with an 
accelerated velocity, which near the end of its 
course impels the pallet against another tooth of 
the escape-wheel, and forces it back about the 
breadth of half a tooth: this leaving the detent at 
liberty, it is pressed back out of the way of the 
teeth of the escape-wheel by a straight spring act- 
ing against one of its arms, till it comesin contact 
with a stop. The escape-wheel being now disen- 
gaged, its tooth in contact with the pallet (by 
which it was moved backwards) re-acts on the 
pallet, and forces it back again along with the ba- 
lance in the first direction: this again brings the 
semicylindrical piece into contact with the detent, 
and stops the escape-wheel, as before described, 


‘and the vibrations alternately repeat the above | 


effects. 

In 1766 Le Roy presented another detached 
escapement to the Academy, which he considered 
superior to the fornfer. The action of this was 
contrived to take place on the circumference of 
the balance-wheel, by which the re-action on the 
pivots, which took place in the other construction, 
was prevented: it oceasioned no recoil to the 
escape-wheel, and was besides formed to act with- 


out a spring, the use of which latter Le Roy 


thought occasioned considerable disadvantage, 
because, if it were too weak, its action was uncer~ 
tain, and if it were too strong, it caused a loss of 
power, 

The parts of this detent were made as light as 
possible, that they might cause the least loss of 
motion to the balance, in locking and unlocking 
it; the escape-wheel was made with each tooth 
forming a distinct radius, very light and far asun= 
der, there being only six In the whole wheel. “The 
detent consisted of four arms, two of which alter- 
nately locked the escape-wheel, and the two 
other, at different sides of the balance, were in 
their turn acted on by it, one at the forward vibra- 
tion, and the other at the returning vibration; 
which action caused the disengagement of the 
arm that locked the escape, and brought the other 
arm into the position for stopping the next ad- 
vancing tooth; the forward vibration of the ba- 
lance brought the detent and escape into a posi- 
tion which Le Roy called the preparation, because 
it prepared them so as to admit the action of the 
escape on the balance in the returning vibration; 
when, on its unlocking the escape, one of the 
teeth acted on a pallet placed uear the circumfe- 
rence of the balance, and impelled it forward, till 
the other arm of the detent came in contact with 


_the tooth next it. 


To prevent the detent being displaced by the 
effect of the circular motion, a circular curb was 
adapted to the circumference of the balance, near 
each pin which disengaged the detent, so that the 
arms of the detent could only touch the corre- 
sponding earbs by the most violent shakes. 

From those two preceding escapements of Le 
Roy are derived all the detached escapements 
since executed, without any material improve- 
ment, unless the spring detent should be reckon- 
ed-one. 

We do not think, though, that Berthoud has 
with propriety classed Mudge’s escapements 
among the detached, Mudge himself having de- 
clared the contrary: the mechanism of Mudge’s 
contrivance consists ofa kind of double remontoir, 
placed beyond the whole train, the two springs of 
which, alternately wound up aud unlocked, act in 
constant succession on the balance. 

But we agree in opinion with Berthoud, that 
this cunstruction is too complex, and requires 
too nice an execution ever to become generally 
useful. 

Berthoud had laid claim to share the henour of 
the-invention of the detached escapement with Le 
Roy; but it has been shown very clearly that he 
had no just pretensions whatsoever to do so, and 
that Le Roy’s title to priority cannot be invali- 
dated. 

OQ: the detached escapements published by Ber- 
thoud, which differ only in their detents, that 
which has been most generally used differs only 
from the first construetion of Le Roy, in causing 
no recoil to the escape-whee! ; baving, like it, a 
detent moving on pivots, and pressed by a spring 

‘The construction which Berthoud thinks sim - 
plest and safest has an unlocking spring, which 
yields in one vibration, and releases the detent in 
the next; the other parts are similar to the first 
of Le Roy. 

The second construction of Le Roy has not 


been followed by Berthoud or by succeeding 


watch-makers, fur which no reasons are stated im 
this history: in that adopted by Berthoud, the 
impulse of the escape-wheel is com aunicated tu 
the-balance, not on the circumference of the ba~ 
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fance, as in Le Roy’s, but on a pallet situated in a 

circle much nearer the axis: the detent also acts’ 

by springs; if, therefore, Le Roy’s second method 

_ Was au improvement, the art has been since retro- 
grade in those two steps; 

The construction contrived by Arnold, presented 


by his son tothe Board of Longitude, differs prin- | 


cipally from the French escapements, in having 
the joint of the detent formed by a spring instead 
of by pivots, which spring also supplies the place 


of the spring in the other constructions, that keeps. 


the detent in its proper situation. The locking 
pallet is fastened to this spring; and another 
spring, made very delicate, runs along the back of 
the former, and projects a little beyond it : against 
this fine spring the discharging pallet, which is 
placed near the axis of the balance, acts; in one 
vibration this fine spring yields to the action of 
the discharging pallet, and lets it pass; but in the 
returning vibration, it is stopped from yielding by 
the back of the locking spring, and the pallet 
forces both springs down together, and thereby 
releases the tooth of the escape-wheel from the 
locking piece; the escape-wheel then communi- 
cates a fresh impulse to the balance by the action 
of one of its teeth oa another pallet fixed in the 
edge of a circular piece attached to the axis of the 
balance, and concentrical with it, but which pallet 
is farther from the axis than the unlocking pallet ; 
when this is done, the unlocking pailet has passed 
beyond the end of the springs, has released them, 
and the action of the larger spring forces the 
locking pallet, attached to it, upwards, against an 
adjusting screw, so as to intercept the next tooth 
of the escape-wheel, 

Earnshaw’s escapement, presented also to the 
Board of Longitude, is precisely on the same 
principle as the former; and only differs from it 
in the shape of the teeth of the escape.--wheel, 
which in Earnshaw’s press against the pallet of 
the balance by a sharp angle, but in Arnold’s bya 
eycloidal surface; therefore’ in Earnshaw’s the 
action must be rougher, the friction more, and the 
wear greater, 

The author of the paper in Nicholson’s Journal, 
of which the present article is an abridgment, 


has not positively decided as to the priority of in- - 


vention of those two artists of the spring detent, 
ut seems inclined to give it to Arnold, to whom, 
he says, the priority of its publication is due. 

The pivots of the old detent were-so fine as to 
occasion but little friction; some therefore think 
the spring detent is chiefly preferable, on account 
of its facility of exeention and cheapness: and 
the author thinks these advantages sufficient to 
entitle it to the character of an improvement: it 
certainly is also superior to the other in simplicity 
of mechanism and in durability, - ae 

A little after the invention of the detached es- 
capement, the isochronism of the vibrations of 
the spiral balance-spring were, if not discovered, 


at least perfected, and brought into.general no- - 


tice: the author thinks Hook’s claim to this disco- 
very doubtful; and the principle was so little at- 
tended to, that Harrison endeavoured to accom- 
plish the same object by the form of the back of 
the pallets, and afterwards by adding a cycloidal 
pin to regulate the balance. 

Le Roy was the first who distinctly published 
the discovery of a general principle proper to pro- 
duce isochronism by means of the spiral spring, 
which he did in his Memoire sur le meilleure 
Maniere de mesurer le Temps en Mer, in 1766. 
PHerthoud’s investigations of this subjeet have been 


‘ 


of great use, though he certainly has no just 
claim to dispute the invention with Le Roy; he 
however discovered the law which determined the 
isochronism of a spiral spring, that to possess 
this quality the spring must, have an ascending 
force in arithmetical progression ; and that this 
property may be effected not only by the length 
of the spring, but by the number of coils, and by 
decreasing its thickness from the centre to the ex 
tremity. Se ti eg 

The application of the helical, or cylindrical 
spring, to the balance is attributed by the author 
to Mr. Arnold; but though its superiority, in 
producing isochronism, over the spiral. spring, 
is very doubtful, yet as all manufacturers agree 
that it is more easily managed, he thinks it should 
be considered as a practical improvement. 

Some have supposed that springs gradually lose 
their strength, and some remedies for this defect 


.were proposed by Earnshaw that were as doubtful, 


as the fact itself. 

Among the great advantages of the isochronism 
of the balance-spring is the facility which it affords 
to procure wide vibrations, and increase the power 
of the regulator: another great advantage of it 
combined with the detached escapement, is the 
destruction of those variations which arise from 
the main spring, which is so effectual, that Le Roy 
in 1766 made watches which performed with great 
accuracy, without the fusee and chain, and in 
which consequently the force of the main spring 
acted immediately on the train of wheels. The 
late Mr. Arnold also tried the same construction 
with equal success. ii 

The author concludes with stating his account 
of the progress of chronometry to be candid though 
not minate: the methods which do not admit of 
philosophical description, or have not been esta- 
blished by experiment, he does not consider 
within his limits, and places in the same class 
nere improvements in workmanship; though he 
thinks the leading principles, by which, the longis 
tude is found at sea by mechanical means, have 
derived a very considerable part of their perfec 
tion from the excellency of the workmanship of 
chronometers. a ler 

The preceding will be read with interest by 
those who are any way concerned in the manufac+ 
ture or performance of chronometers, as it pres 
sents at once a clear and. comprehensive review 
of all that is generally known concerning the ins 
vention, application, properties, and improve- 
ments of them. : I 

Some have attempted to make the wide and 
narrow vibrations of the pendulum or balance~ 
spring isochronous, by tapering it at its outer 
end; others have tapered its inner end 3 and both 
methods have succeeded to a certam extent; 
others have succeeded equally well by increasing 
the length of the spring, and having found a length 
that was isochronous, have observed that to fur- 
ther extend or to diminish its length would de-. 
stroy that property; but this is not strictly true 
in all circumstances, because we know, upon au- 
thority on which we place much reliance, that 
yon may shorten or lengthen a spring without at 
all disturbing its isochronism, by only restoring 
the number of coils; and if an uniform spring be 
coiled into from eight to eight and one quarter 
coils, whatever may be the length, it will be iso- 
chronal, By this means we have been credibly 
informed that eight-day watches constructed with- 
out fusees have performed well, notwithstanding 
the maintaining power was continually diminish- 
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ing from the time of winding up; anda movement, 
where the maintaining power was varied from 40 
to 140 ounces, kept the same rate for several 
weeks. This circumstance we believe has never 
been before noticed ; and we are authorized to say 
that the particulars of the experiments on which 
the above fact is established will shortly be made 
public by the-discoverer in an early number of 
the Repertory of Arts, &c.- 
_ | We should also notice that by the preceding it 
appears that the construction of Le Roy, in which 
the chain and fusee were laid aside, affords a faci- 
lity of obtaining the advantage gained by the 
going fusee in a very simple manner; for if the 
witding-up was performed by turning round the 
axis in the centre of the main spring, instead of 
by giving motion to the box in which it is con- 
tained, it is evident that the action of the main 
spring would not be at all interrupted during the 
eperation ; and it is obvious that the arrangement 
of parts necessary for this purpose could be very 
easily effected. 


For many other attempts at improvement’ in 


timekeepers, see the Repertory of Arts, and the 
Retrospect of Discoveries, passim. 

TYVMEPLEASER. s. (time and_ please.) 
One who complies. with prevailing opinions 
whatever they be (Shafspeare). 

TVMESERVING. s. (time and serve.) 
Mean compliance with present power (South). 

TIMID. a. (timide; Fr. timidus, Latin.) 
Fearful ; timorous ; wanting courage; want- 
ing boldness (Thomson). 

TIMI'/DITY. 's. (timidité, Fr. timiditas, 
Latin.) Fearfulness ; timorousness ; habitual 
cowardice (Brown). 

TIMMIA, in botany, a genus of the class 
cryptogamia, order musci. 
fringe double; outer, of sixteen broadish teeth ; 
inner an obscurely furrowed, jagged membrane, 
the segments nearly equal and perforated. Two 
Species, exotics. 

TIMOCLEA, a Theban lady, sister to The- 
agenes, who was killed at Cheronza. One of 
Alexander’s soldiers offered her violence, after 
which she led her ravisher to a well, and while 
he believed: that immense treasures were con- 


cealed there, ‘Timoclea threw him into it,’ 


Alexander commended her virtue, and forbad 
his soldiers to hurt the Theban females. 
TIMOCREON, a comic poet of Rhodes, 
who obtained poetical as well as gymnastic 
prizes at Olympia. He lived about 476 years 
before Christ, distinguished for his voracity, 
and resentment against Simonides and Themis- 
tocles. ar 
TIMOLEON, a celebrated Corinthian, son 
of Timodemus and Demarste. He was such an 
enemy to tyranny, that he did not hesitate to 
murder his own brother Timophanes, when 
he attempted, against his representations, to 
make himself absolute. in Corinth. He also 
rescued the Syracusans from the tyranny of 
- Dionysius the younger, and of the Carthagini- 
ans, with the trifling force of 1000 men. ‘This 
success gained Timoleon adherents in Sicily ; 
many cities which hitherto had looked upon 
him as an impostor claimed his protection. 
When Syracuse was thus delivered from tyran- 
ny, the conqueror extended his benevolence 


Capsule ovate ;. 
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to the other states of Sicily, and allhe petty 
tyrants were reduced and banishedrom the 
island. A code of salutary laws xs framed 
for the Syracusans; and the armies Carthage 
were defeated, and peace was at la establish- 
ed. The gratitude of the Sicilianwas shewn 
every where to their deliverer. Taoleon died 
at Syracuse about 337 years befo the Chris- ‘ 
tian era, and his body received ay honourable 
burial, 4 

TIMON. The most celebited of this 
name is a native of Athens, calledMisanthrope, 
for his unconquerable aversion tmankind and 
society. He was fond of anoier Athenian, 
whose character was similar + his own, and 
he said that he had some partality for Alcibi- 
ades, because he was one dy to be his coun- 
try’s ruin. Once he went ato the public as- 
sembly, and told his countymen that he had a 
fig-tree on which manyad ended their life 
with a halter, and that le was going to cut it 
down to raise a building on the spot; he advis- 
ed all such as were iiclined to destroy them- 
selves to hasten-and so and hang themselves 
in his garden. . 

Timon, or Trmoin, an island on the E. 
coast of the peninsuh of Malaya, 30 miles in 
circumference. IJtis nountainous and woody, 
and produces plenty of cocoa ‘nuts and rice, 
Lon. 104.25 E, Lat. 3. 0.N. 

TIMOR, an island in the Indian ocean, to 
the W. of the N.W. point of New Holland. 
It is 200 miles ong and 60 broad,.and abounds” 
in sandal wood, wax, and honey. ‘The Dutch 
have a fort here, from which they expelled the 
Portuguese, in,1613. It is situate at Cupan, 
the principal town, on the.8.W. point of the 
island. Lon. 124.0 E. Lat. 10. 23 S. 

TIMORLAUT, an island in the Indian 
ocean, between Timor and New Guinea. It 
is 60 miles in circumference, and ihe S. point 
is in lon. 131. 54 E.. Lat. 8. 15 8, 

* TVYMOROUS. a. (émor, Latin:) Fearful; 
full of fear and scruple (Prior). 

TUMOROUSLY. ad. (from étimorous.) 
Fearfully; with much fear (Shakspeare). 

TVMOROUSNESS. s. (from timorous.} 


_Fearfulness (Swift). 


TIMOTHEUS, a poet .and musician of 
Miletus. He received an immense sum of 
money: from the Ephesians, because he had 
composed a poem in honour of Diana. He 
died about the gOth year of his age, two years 
before the birth of Alexander the Great. There 
was also another musician of Beeotia in the 
age of Alexander, often confounded with the 
musician of Miletus. He wasa great favourite 
of the conqueror of Darius.—2. An Athenian 
general, son of Conon. He signalized himself 
by his valour and magnanimity, He seized 
Corcyra, and obtained several victories over the 
Thebans, but his ill success in one of his exs 
peditions disgusted the Athenians, and Timo- 
theus, like the rest of his noble predecessors, 
was fined a large sum of money. He retired 
to Chalcis, where he died. 

TIMOTHY, the disciple of St. Paul, was a 
native of Lystra, a city of Licaonia. His father 
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was a Pan, but his mother was a Jewéss. 
He laboud with ardour in propagating the 
gospel, anbecame bishop of Ephesus, where, 
itis said, was stoned to death by the hea- 
thens, A. | 97. There are two fine epistles 


by St. Paulo Timothy inthe sacred canon. 
See Epist 

TYMOU\ a. (from time.) Early; timely; 
not innate : bsolete (Bacon). 

TIN, in meralogy. See STANNUM. 

TIN PyRis. See STANNUM. 

Tin SPAR,\See STANNUM. | 

To Tin. v.\ (from the noun.) To cover 
with tin (Boyll. See TinninG. 

TINA, or ‘\wos, the ancient Tenos, an 
island of the Arhipelago, one of the Cyclades, 
to the west of Nearia. It is 17 miles long 
and eight broad, 
tuans. ‘This isian 


gloves which are knit h\re for the Jadies. 
fortress stands on a rock\ and here is a bishop’s 
see of the Latin church, hough the Greeks have 
200 papas or priests. St/Nicolo is the principal 
town. Lon. 25. 24 E. | Lat. 37. 30 N. 

TINC EOS. ‘(tinca, | tench.) The mouth 
of the uterus is so calledby some writers, from 
its resemblance to a tench’s mouth. 

TINCAL, in minerjlogy. See Borax. 

To TINCT. v. a. (tinctus, Latin; éeint, 
Fr.) 1. To stain; tocolour; to spot; to die 
(Bacon). 2. To imbue with a taste (Bacon). 

Tinct.s. (from the verb.) Colour; stain; 
spot (Thomson). / 

TINCTURA. (from fingo, to dye a tine- 
ture.) A solution of any sybsiance in spirit of 
wine, affording a tint or tjact to the menstru- 
um. Rectified spirit of wine is the direct men- 
struum of the resins, and essential oils of vege- 
tables, and totally extracts these active princi- 
ples from sundry vegetable matters, which yield 
them to water not at all, or only in part. It 
dissolves likewise the sweet saccharine matter 
of vegetables, and generally those parts of ani- 
ma} bodies in which their peculiar smell and 
taste reside. 

The virtues of many vegetables are extracted 
almost equally by water and rectified spirit ; 
but in the watery and spirituous tinctures of 
them there is this difference, that the active 
parts in the watery extractions are blended 
with a large proportion of inert gummy matter, 
on which their solubility in this menstruum in 
a great measure depends, while rectified spirit 
extracts them almost pure from gum. Hence, 
when the spirituous tinctures are mixed with 
watery liquors, a part of what the spirit had 
taken up from the subject generally separates 
and subsides, on account of its having been 
freed from that matter, which, being blended 
with it in the original vegetable, made it solu- 
ble in water. This, however, is not universal, 
for active parts of some vegetables when ex- 
tracted by rectified spirits are not precipitated 
by water, being almost equally soluble in both 
mensirua. 

Rectified spirit may be tinged of all colours 
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by vegetables, except blue: the leaves of plants, 
in general, will give out little of their natural 
colour to watery liquors, communicate to spirit 
the whole of their green tincture, which for 
the most part proves elegant, though not very 
durable, 

Fixed alkaline salts deepen the colour of 
spitituous tinctures; and hence they have been 
supposed to promote the dissolving power of 
the menstraum, though this.does not appear 
from experience: in the trials which have been 
made to terminate this affair, no more was 
found to be taken up in the deep coloured tinc- 
tures than in the paler ones, and often not so 
much ; if the alkali be added after the extrac- 
tion of the tincture, it will heighten the colour 
as much as when mixed with the ingredients 
at first. The addition of these salts in. making 
tinctures is not only needless but prejudicial, as 
they generally injure the flavour of aromatics, 
and superadd a quality sometimes contrary to 
the intention of the medicine. LPay 

Volatile alkaline salts, im many cases, pro- 
mote the action of the spirits. Acids penerally 
weaken it; unless when the acid has been pre- 
viously combined with the vinous spirit into a 
compound of new qualities, called dulcified 
spirit. The following are the chief forms of 
this preparation. . 

J. aLoges. This preparation possesses sto- 
machic and purgative qualities, but should 
uever be given where there is a tendency to 
hoemorrhoids. In. choleric cases and amene-. 
norhea it is preferred to other purges. . 

T. ALOES COMPOSITA. A more stimulat- 
ing compound than the former. It is a useful 
application to old indolent ulcers. 

*T. ALOES SULPHURICA. With the bitter 
infusion a drachm or two of this elegant tinc- 
ture is extremely serviceable against gouty and 
rheumatic affections of the stomach and bowels, 
and also in the weaknesses of those organs 
which frequenily attend old age. 

T. AssAF&TID&. Diluted with water, 
this is mostly given in all kinds of fits, by the 
vulgar. It is a useful preparation as an anti- 
spasmodic, especially in conjunction with vi- 
triolated zinc. r 

T. BALSAMIT PERUVIANI. A stimulating 
tincture with all the virtues of the Peruvian 
balsam. 

T. BENzoINI composiTa. This tincture 
is more generally applied SNE to ulcers 
and wounds than given internally, though | 
possessing expectorant, antispasmodic, and sti- 
mulating powers. Against coughs, spasmodie 
affections of the stomach and bowels, and diar- 
rhea, produced. by ulcerations of those parts, 
it is a very excellent medicine, 

T. cANTHARIDIS, or T. LYTT#, A very 
acrid, diuretic and stimulating preparation, 
which should always be. administered with 
ereat caution from its known action on the 
parts of generation. In chronic eruptions on 
the skin, and dropsical diseases of the aged, it 
is often very useful when other medicines have 
been inert. | 

T. caRpAMOM!. .A powerful stimulating 
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«arminative. In spasm of the stomach, an 
‘ounce with some other diluted stimulant is 
given with advantage. 
_ T. CARDAMOMI CoMpPosITa. 
and elegant carminative and cordial. 

T. cascarizig, A stimulating aromatic 
tonic, that may be exhibited in debility of the 
bowels and stomach, and in those cases of fever 
in which the Peruvian bark proves purgative, 

T. casTorer. An antispasmodic tincture. 

T. cAsTOREI compositTa. A very power- 
ful stimulant and antispasmodic, mostly exhi- 

. bited in hysterical affections in a dilute form. 

’ 'T. caTecnu.. An aromatic adstringent, 
mostly given to check diarrhzas, and very use- 
ful in debilities of the stomach and bowels pro- 
ducing borborygma and acidities, 

T. ciIncHonz, This possesses all the vir- 
tues of the bark and proof spirit. 

*'T’. CINCHON AMMONIATA. The virtues 
of the spiritus ammoniz compositus and the 
Peruvian bark are here combined. a; 

T. cINCHON® composiTra. A very ex- 
cellent tonic and stomachic stimulant. 

T. CINNAMOMI. Stimulantand stomachic. 

LT. cinnaMomI composiTa. A very 
powerful stimulating carminative, given in 
' spasmodic affections of the stomach and bowels, 

and those cases of vomiting which arise from 
a morbid irritability of the stomach. 

T. cotomsz. A tonic and stomachic 
tincture, ‘calculated to repair the tone of the 
stomach and bowels, when impaired by bilious 
vomiting and purgings after removing the 
causes, 

* T. CORTICIS AURANTII. This is seldom 
given alone, but in conjunction with other 
tonics and stomachics, to which it imparts a 

- pleasant flavour, 

*'T. crocr. A much esteemed tincture for 
imparting a beautiful colour to other liquid me- 
‘dicines, and possessing the virtues of the saffron. 

T. FERRI AMMONIATI. Anexcellent tonic 
and aastringent. See FERRUM AMMONIACALE. 

T. FERRI MURIATIS. Tonic and adstrin- 
gent virtues are attributed to this compound. 

In relaxations of the kidneys and spasmodic 
affections of the urinary passages it is particu- 
larly serviceable. 

*T. GaALBANt. Thevirtues of the galbanum 
are completely extracted in this tincture. See 
GaALBANUM, 

T. GENTIANZ composita. A very ex- 
cellent bitter tonic and stomachic, 

T. guatacr. This is in very general use 
against chronic rheumatic affections, in which 
complaint it is particularly serviceable. It 

possesses stimulating and diaphoretic powers. 

T. GUAIACI AMMONIATA. A more power. 
ful stimulant than the above. 

T. HELLEBORI NIGRI. This preparation 
is seldom used but in obstinate cases of ame- 
no:rhea, from the known action of hellebore 
on the uterus. : 

T. satapa. A stimulating cathartic. 

‘T. xtwo. A mild adstringent.. 

*T. moscur. Mostly administered in con- 
J ction with other antispasmodics in hysteri- 
‘eal, nervous, and spasmodic affections. 


A useful 
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T. myrrug. A warm stimulating sto- 
machic and corroborant ; it is also in common 
use as a detergent to ulcerated throats, mixed 
and diluted in the form of gargle. 

T. opir. For its virtues, see Opium. 

T, OPIE CAMPHORATA. An excellent dias 
phoretic and carminative anodyne. 

_T. Raer. A stomachic aperient and purga- 
tive. 

T. RHEI COMPOSITA. 
machic purgative. 

T. RHEL AMARA, 
aperient. 

*'T. RHEI CUM ALOE. Amore stimulating 
tincture than either of the former. 

*'T. RHEI DuLCcrs. . A more pleasant tinc- 
ture than the tinctura rhabarbari. 

*T. SaABINe composiTaA. Ausefulemme- 
nagogue, possessing stimulating and antispas- 
modic virtues, and extremely serviceable in the 
hysterical epilepsy of young women, which 
arises from irregularity in the menstrual dis- 
charge. ; 

T. scitta. The virtues of the squill re 
side in this compound. . 

T. sENN&, A carminative, aperient, and 
purgative, 

‘I’. SERPENTARI£Z. Thistincture possesses, 
in addition to the virtues of the spirit, those of 
the serpentaria. 


An agreeable sto« 


A tonic stomachic and 


T. VALERIAN”. A useful antispasmodic 


in conjunction with others. 

T. VALERIANE AMMONIATA, A strong 
antispasmodic and stimulating tincture. 

T. VERATRI, or HELLEBORI NIGRI. A 
very active alterative, recommended in the cure 
of epilepsy and cutaneous eruptions. Its admi- 
nistration requires great caution; the white 
hellebore being a powerful poison. 

T. zinciBrris. A stimulating carminative, 

We have here given the usual tinctures in 
most of the collegiate pharmacopceias. In the 
recent pharmacopeeia of London all those 
marked with a * are omitted, and the follow-~ 
ing are introduced, 

T. capsict, for its stimulating warmth. 

T. DIGITALIS, as a diuretic, and to diminish 
arterial action. 

T. HUMULTI, as an anodyne and stomachic 
bitter. ; 

‘T. HyOscy AMI, asa relaxant and narcotic. 

TYVNCTURE, s. (teinture, Fr. tincturt, 
from éinctus, Lat.) 1. Colour or taste superad~ 
ded by something (Motton). 2. Extract of 
some drug made in spirits; an infusion in 
spirits. See Tincrura. 

To TYNCTURE. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. 
To imbue or impregnate with some colour or 
taste (Blackmore). 2. To imbue the mind. © 


To TIND. v.a. (tendgan, Gothic; zenvan, - 


Sax.) To kindle; to set on fire. 

TINDAL (Matthew), a deistical writer, 
born 1657, at Beer-ferres, Devonshire. He 
entered at Lincoln college, Oxford, 1672, and 
afterwards removed to Exeter, and thence was 
elected fellow of All-Souls. Under James II. 
he declared himself a papist, but afterwards 
took the oaths to secure his fellowship. He 


died in London 1733. He is known for two: 
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publications, the first published 1706, The Rights 
of the Christian Church asserted against the 
Romish and all other Priests, &c. 8vo.—and 
the other, published 1730, in 8vo. Christianity 
as old as the Creation, or the Gospel a Republi- 
cation of the Religion of Nature. In the former 
of these his intention was, in subtle and in- 


sinuating language, to destroy the authority of 


the church; and in the latter, his design, in 
the most artful manner, is to set aside revealed 
‘religion, and to establish that there is no other 
religion but that of the law of nature imprint- 
ed upon the heart of man. These works were 
deservedly censured, and among the ablest op- 
ponents of his tenets he had Dr. Hickes, who 
had been his tutor at Lincoln, Dr. Conybeare, 
afterwards bishop of Bristol, Leland, Foster, 
and others. He wrote some tracts besides, on 
civil and religious liberty, and he left at his 
death a.second volume to his Christianity as 
old as the Creation. 
Tinpat (Nicholas), nephew to Matthew, 
was educated at Exeter college, Oxford. He 
was afterwards fellow of Trinity college, and 
obtained the livings of Alverstoke, Hants, and 
of Great Waltham, near Chelmsford, and after- 
wards succeeded to Colbourne, in the isle of 
Wight. He died at Greenwich, where he 
was chaplain to the hospital, at an advanced 
age, 1774. He published two quarto numbers 
of an intended History of Essex, in 3 vols. 
which, however, he relinquished for the trans- 
lation of Rapin’s History of England, in which 
he was assisted by Morant. This last work 
succeeded so well that his booksellers hand- 
somely gave hima present of 200 guineas. He 
published besides Cantemir’s History of the 
Ottoman Empire, folio—and Polymetis abridg- 


ed, &c. | 
_. TYNDER. s. (zyn'ope, Sax.) Any thing 
eminently inflammable placed to catch fire 
(Shakspeare). 

TIVYNDERBOX. s. (tinder and box.) The 
box for holding tinder (Aééerbury). 

TINE. s. (¢inne, Islandic.) 1. The tooth 
of a harrow; the spike of a fork (Mortimer). 
2, Trouble ; distress (Spenser). 

To TINE. v. a. (zynan, Sax.) 1. To kindle; 
to light ; to set on fire (Dryden). 2. (tinan, 
Sax.) To shut. 

To Tine. v.n. 1. To rage; to smart (Spen- 
ser). 2. To fight (Spenser). 

TINEA, in the entomolegy of Fabricius, a 
tribe of the genus PHaLzawa, which see. 

Tinea capitis. (from ¢eneo, to hold.) 
The scald-head. A genus of disease in the 
class locales, and order dialyses of Cullen; 
characterized by small ulcers at the root of the 
hairs of the head, which produce a friable white 
crust, : 

To TINGE. v. a. (tingo, Lat.) To impreg- 
nate or imbue with a colour or taste (New/on). 

TI'NGENT. a. (¢éngens, Lat.) Having the 
power to tinge (Boyle). 

TUNGLASS. s. (¢in and glass.) Bismuth. 

To TINGLE. v. n. (éingelen, Dutch.) 1. 
'To feel a sound, or the continuance of a sound, 
in the ears (Brown). 2. To feel a sharp quick 
pain with a sensation of motion (Pope). 3. 


TIN 


To feel either pain or pleasure with a sensation 
of motion (Arbuthnot). 

TINIAN, an island in the Pacific Ocean 
one of the Ladrones, 12 miles in length and 
six in breadth. The soil is dry; and being 
somewhat sandy, is the less disposed to rank 
and over-luxuriant vegetation. ‘The land rises 
in gentle slopes from the shore to the middle of 
the island, intermixed with valleys of an easy — 
descent; which are beautifully diversified with 
the mutual encroachments of the woods and 
lawns. The woods consist of tall and well- 
spread trees, and the lawns are covered with 
clean and uniform turf, producing fine trefoil, 
and variety of howers. Here areat least 10,000 
cattle, all milk white, except their ears, which 
are brown or black; also a vast number of © 
fowls, which are easily caught, and plenty of 
wild hogs. In the woods are prodigious quan~ 
tities of cocoa-nuts, cabbage-trees, guavoes, 


limes, sweet and sour oranges, and bread fruit. 


Here are also vegetables proper for the scurvy ; 
such as water-melon, dandelion, creeping purs- 
lain, mint, scurvy-grass, and sorrel. Here are 
some ruins of a particular kind, consisting of 
two rows of square pyramidical pillars, each 
pillar being about six feet from the next, and 
the distance between the rows is 12 feet; on 
the top of each there is a semi-globe, with the - 
flat surface upward, and they are composed of 
sand and stone cemented together. ‘The cli- 
mate is extremely healthful, for the rains are 
not continual, but fall in frequent refreshing 
showers. There are no streams, but the water 
of the wells and springs is excellent. The 
principal inconvenience arises from the num- 
ber of muskitoes, and other kinds of flies; and — 
there are likewise insects called ticts, which 
fasten upon the limbs and bodies of men, and 
bury their heads under their skins. The road 
is inconvenient, and, in some seasons, there is 
little security for a ship at anchor. Lon. 140, 
OB. Bat, 1640 Ne hig 
To TINK. v. n. (tinnio, Latin; ¢incran, — 
Welsh.) To make a sharp shrill noise. 
TINKER. s. (from éink, because in their 
work they make a tinkling noise.) A mender 
of old brass (Shakspeare).. | 
To TVNKLE. v. x. (tinter, Fr. tinnio, 
Latin.) 1. ‘To make a sharp quick noise; to 
clink (Dodsley). 2. To hear alow quick noise. | 
TUVNMAN. s, (tin and man.) A manufac- 
turer of tin, or iron tinned over (Prior). 
TINMOUTH, a seaport in Northumber- 
land, at the mouth of the Tyne, nine miles 
east of Newcastle. It has a castle, seated on a 
high rock, inaccessible op the-sea-side, and 
well mounted with cannon. There is a bar 
across the mouth of the river, which is not 
above seven feet deep at low water. There 
are dangerous rocks about it, called the Black. 
Middins ; but there are light-houses to guide 
the ships by night. Here ships take in their 
loading of coal, and of gocds brought from 
Newcastle. Lon. 1.16 W. Lat. 55.6N. 
TVNNER. s. (from din; tin, Sax.) One 
who works in the tin mines (Bacon). | 
TINNING, the art of covering any metal 
with a thin coating of tin. Copper and iron 


TIN 


ere the metals most commonly tinned. The 


use of tinning these metals is to prevent them. 


from being corroded by rust; as tin is not so 
easily acted upon by the air or water as iron 
and copper are. 

What are commonly called tin-plates, or 
sheets, so much used for utensils of various 
kinds, are in fact iron plates coated with tin. 

The principal circumstance in the art of tin- 
ning is, to have the surfaces of the metal to be 
tinned perfectly clean and free from rust, and 
also that the melted tin may be perfectly me- 
tallic, and not covered with any ashes or calx of 
tin. 

Tinning of iron.—When iron plates are to 
be tinned, they are first scoured, and then put 
into what. is called a pickle, which is sulphuric 
acid diluted with water; this dissolves the rust 
or oxid that was left after scouring, and ren- 
ders the surface perfectly clean, ‘They are 
then again washed and scoured. They are 
now dipped into a vessel full of melted tin, the 
surface of which is covered with fat or oil, to 
defend it from the action of the air. By this 
means, the iron coming into contact with the 
melted tin in a perfectly metallic state, it comes 
out completely coated. 

When a small quantity of iron only is to be 
tinned, it is heated, and the tin rubbed.on with 
a piece of cloth, or some tow, having first 
er the iron with some powdered resin, 
the use of which is to reduce the tin that may 
be oxydated. Any inflammable substance, as 
oil for instance, will have in some degree the 
same effect, which is owing to their attraction 
for oxygen. 

Tinning of copper.—Sheets of copper may 
be tinned in the same manner asiron. Copper 
boilers, saucepans, and other kitchen utensils, 
are tinned after they are made. They are first 

scoured, then made hot, and the tin rubbed on 
as ‘before with resin. Nothing ought to be 
used for this purpose but pure grain tin; but 
lead is frequently mixed with the tin, both to 
adulterate its qdality, and make it lie on more 
easily ; but it 1s a very pernicious practice, and 
ought to be severely reprobated. . 

To whiten trass or copper by boiling.—Put 
the brass or copper into a pipkin with some 
white tartar, alum, aud grain tin, and boil 
them together. The articles will soon become 
covered with a coating of tin, which, when 

well polished, wili look like silver. It is in 
this manner that pins, and many sorts of but- 
tons, are whitened. 

TINNITUS AURIUM. See Paracusis. 

TINNY. a. (from éin.) Abounding with tin. 

TIV’NPENNY. s. A certain customary duty 
anciently paid to the tithingmen (Bailey). 

TYVNSEL. s. (e¢incelle, Fr.) 1. A kind of 
shining cloth (Fairfax). 2. Any thing shining 
with false lustre; any thing showy and of little 
value (Swift). 

To TVNSEL. v.a. (from the noun.) To de- 
corate with cheap ornaments ; to adorn with 
lustre that has no value (Cleaveland). 

TINT. s. (teinée, Fr. tinta, Ital.) Adie; a 
eolour (Pope). 
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TINUS, in botany. See Visurnum. 

TINY. a. (dint, tynd, Danish.) Little 3 
small; puny. A burlesque word (Swi?/t). 

TIP. s, (tip, tipken, Dutch.) ‘Top; end ; 
point ; extremity (Pope). 

To Trp. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. To top; 
to end; to cover on the end (Milton). 2. To 
strike slightly ; to tap CSz2ft). 

TIPHIA, in zoology, a genus of the class 
insecta, order hymenoptera. Mouth with a 
membranaceous, rounded jaw, the mandible 
arched and acute; tongueless; feelers four, 
filiform, unequal, and inserted in the middle of 
the lip; antennas filiform, short, convolute ; 
sting concealed within the abdomen. ‘T'wenty~ 
seven species, scattered over the globe. ‘They 
are thus subdivided. 

A. Jaw vaulted; lip membranaceous, emar- 
‘ginated: constituting the tribe larra of 
Fabricius. 

B. Jaw rounded ; lip horny, three-toothed. 

- The only species indigenous to our own 
country is tiphia femorata ; black, four hind- 
thighs angular, rufous; thorax punctured, a 
little downy ; abdomen oblong glossy-black ; 
wings brown. 

TIPPERARY, a county of Ireland, in the 
province of Munster, 60 miles tong, and 40 
broad ; bounded on the N. by King’s county, 
on the E. by Queen’s county and Kilkenny, on 
the S. by Waterford, and on the W. by Gal- 
way, Clare, Limerick, and Cork. TheS, part 
is fertile; but the N. is rather barren, and ter 
minates in a row of twelve mountains, the high- 
est in Ireland, called Phelem-dhe-Madina. It 
contains 147 parishes, and sends eight mem- 
bers to parliament. The river Shure runs 
through it from N. to S. Cashel is the ca~ . 
pital. . 

TIPPERARY, a town of Ireland, in the 
county of the samé name, nine miles $,.5.W. of 
Cashel. 

TI’/PPET. s. (cappez, Saxon.) Something 
worn about the neck (Bacon). 

To TIUPPLE. v. n. (tepel, adug, old Teuto- 
nic.) To drink luxuriously ; to waste life over 
the cup (Shakspeare). 

To Tipe. v.a. To drink in luxury or ex- 
cess (Cleaveland). 

Tippee. s. (from the verb.) Drink ; liquor 
(L’ Estrange). 

TIPPLED. a. (fromféipple.) Tipsy; drunk 
(Dryden). 

TI’PPLER. s. (from éipple.) A sottish 
drunkard ; an idle drunken fellow. : 

TIVPSTAFF. s. (tip and staff) 1. An officer 
with astaff tipped with metal. 2. The staff 
itself so tipt (Bacon). 

TIPSY. a. (from tipple.) Drunk ; over- 

owered with excess of drink (Shakspeare). 

TYVPTOE. s. (¢ip and toe.) The end of the 
toe (Herbert). 

TIPULA. Crane-fly. In zoology, a genus 
of the class insecta, order diptera. Mouth with 
a very short, membranaceous proboscis, the 
back ‘grooved, and receiving a bristle; hanstel 
short, without a sheath; feelers two, incurved, 
filiform, and longer than the head ; antennas 


, it Big 
mostly filiform.’ A hundred and thirty-five 
species, scattered over the globe, but by far the 
greater part indigenous to Europe ; forty com- 
mon to our own country. They are thus sub- 
divided. 

A. Wings expanded, 

B. Wings incumbent; the sections about 
equal in regard to number. 

Most of this genus have a great resemblance 
to the gnat: the Jarger are known by the 
name of sempstresses; the small by that of 
culicifofm. The latter, in fine summer even- 
ings, flutter about the sides of rivers in legions. 
The shrill noise which they make with their 
wings is not very discernible unless they are 
very near. These are often mistaken for gnats; 
but they want their proboscis, and their man- 
ners are far more inoffensive. | 

The tipule, before they become inhabitants 
of the air, creep about in their larve state. 
The larves of the larger kinds dwell in holes 
of decayed willows, and there change into chry- 
salids, In that state, they breathe through 
small curved spiracles. The larves and chry- 

-salids of the smaller tipulse are generally found 
in water; they are extremely various both in 
colour and form: soine have cylindrical tubes 
through which they breathe, even while con- 
siderably immersed in water, by stretching 
their points to the surface. They swim with 
great nimbleness, but seldom forsake the hole 
they have dug in the bank of the river. There 
are others that. spin a silken coat, which re- 
ceives part of their long body before their trans- 
formation. After these operations are per- 
formed all of them renounce their reptile and 
aquatic life, having received instruments of 
flight from the hands of nature. Their frame 
‘is at first so weak, that a touch is enough to 
crush them. They are sometimes of a beauti- 
fal green, sometimes coal black ; but the most 
remarkable are those whose fore legs, though 
extremely long, do not-touch the ground, but 
move in the air like antennas. Having attain- 
ed this their last and perfect state, their life is 
of very short duration; they propagate their 
kind, and perish almost immediately after- 
wards. on 

We shall select a few specimens, 

1. T. pectinicornis. Father long-legs. An- 
tennas pectinate ; wings with a black spot; 
abdumen rufous at the base, barred with yel- 
low in the middle, and tipt with black. Tn- 
habits Europe; and too well known in our 
own country to require a more minute descrip- 
tion. - 

2. 'T. rivosa. Wings white, hyaline, with 
three large brown patches near the thicker 
margin; poisers tipt with. yellow. Inhabits 
most moist places of Europe; and well known 
among ourselves. The largest of the tribe, 
often more than an inch and an half Jong in 


the body. The larve dusky-grey, of a length-. 


ened form, and wingless. Jt is found beneath 
the roots of grass in meadows and gardens; and 
in the months of July and August changes 
into a lengthened pointed pupe, the complete 
insect being perfected in September, , 
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8. Ty tritici. ° Dull rufous; wings hyaline 
with a fringed margin; eyes black. Inhabits 
cur own country and other parts of Europe ; 
very minute. The larve citron colour, with 
folded papillz at the margin, a sharp head and 
truncate tail; skips, and is found in great 
numbers in the ears of wheat, to which it is: 
very injurious ; is destroyed by the ichneumon 
tipule. Pupe narrow, reddish, and pointed 
at each end, 

4.'T. berberina. Berberrycranefly. Wings 
sooty, with a white base and marginal spot > 
thorax and abdomen red. Inhabits Anstria ; 
and forms small strumous excrescences on the 
branches of the berberry. Pupe red, with: 
setaceous antennas. 

5. T. moschifera. Musk cranefly: Wings 
cinereous : thorax and abdomen yellow. Inw 
habits Chili. This insect has a very pleasant 
musky smell, and is used bythe female natives 
to perfume their garments. See Nat. Hist. 
Pl. CLXXXIL. 

TIRANO, a town of the country of the 
Grisons, capital of the U ppet Terzero. It 
contains several handsome buildings, but from 
the narrowness of the streets, and many ruin« 
ous houses, its gencral appearance is desolate. 
The river Adda divides it into two parts, whiclr 
are joined bya stone bridge of a single arch. 
There are some remains of the stone walls by 
which it was formerly surrounded, and which, 
with an. adjoining fortress, were built by Ludo- 
vico Sforza, against the incursions of the Gri- 
sons, but were dismantled by the latter, when 
they acquired possession of the Valteline. The 
staple commerce of this town consists in the 
exportation of wine and silk. Near the town, 
on the other side of the Adda, is the magnifi- 
cent church of the Madona, or virgin Mary, 
much visited by the catholic pilgrims. The 
massacre of the protestants of the Valteline, 
in 1620, began in this town. It is 17 miles 
S.W. of Bormio. Lon. 9. 46 E. Lat. 46, 
12 N, 

TIRE. s. (¢uyr, Dutch.) 1. Rank; row 


(Raleigh). 2. (corrupted from tira.) A head. 
dress (Spenser). 3. Furniture; apparatus 
(Philips). , 


To Tire. v. a. (tipian, Sax.) 1. To fatigue ; 
to make weary; to harass; to wear out with 
labour or tediousness (Dryden). 2. It: has 
often out added, to extend the signification 
(Bacon). 3. (from attire or tire, from tiara.) 
To dress the head (Kings). 

Yo Tire, v. 2. (ceopian, Sax.) To fail with 
weariness, 

TVREDNESS. s. (from tired.) State of 
being tired ; weariness (Hakewill). 

_TIREE, a small but rich island of Scotland, 
one of the Hebrides, lying to the S.W. of Col, 


and noted for its marble quarry and a handsome: _ 


breed of little horses. 

TIREH, a town of Turkey in Asia, in Na« 
tolia, situate on the Meinder, 32 miles S.S.E. 
of Smyrna. Lon. 27.20 E. Lat. 38. 10 N. 

TIRESTAS, a celebrated prophet of Thebes, 
son of Everus and Chariclo. He lived during 
the time that Polydorus, Labdacus, Laius, 
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CEdipus, and his sons, sat on the throne of 
Thebes. It is said, that in his youth he found 
two serpents in copulation, and that upon strik- 
ing them with a stick, he found himself sud- 
denly changed into a girl. Seven years after 
he found some serpents in the same manner, 
and he recovered his original sex. When a 
woman, Tiresias had married, and therefore 
Jupiter and Juno wished him to decide which 
of the sexes received greater pleasure from the 
connubial state. Tiresias declared, that the 
pleasure which the female received was ten 
times greater than that of the male, Juno, 
who supported a. different opinion, punished 
Tiresias, by depriving him of his eye-sight. 
But Jupiter, in compensation, bestowed upon 
him the'gift of prophecy, and permitted him 
to live seven times more than the rest of men. 
These causes of the blindness of Tiresias, sup- 
ported by Ovid, Hyginus, and others, are contra- 
dicted by Apollodorus, Callimachus, Proper- 
tius, &c. During his life-time, Tiresias was 
an infallible oracle to all Greece. The gene- 
rals, during the Theban war, consulted him, 
and found his predictions verified. He at last 
died, after drinking the waters of a cold foun- 
tain, which froze his blood. He.was buried 
with great pomp by the Thebans, and honoured 
asagod. Homer represents Ulysses as going 
to the infernal regions to consult Tiresias con- 
cerning his return to Ithaca. 

TVRESOME. a. (from fire.) Wearisome ; 
fatiguing ; tedious (Addison). 

TVRESOMENESS, s. (from tiresome.) 
Act or quality of being tiresome. 

TVREWOMAN. s. (tire and woman.) A 
woman whose business is to make dresses for 
the head (Locke). 

TVRINGHOUSE. Ti’rincroom. s. (tire 
and house or room.) ‘The room in which players 
dress for the stage (Shakspeare). 

TIRO (Tullius), a freedman of Cicero, 
greatly esteemed by his master for his learning 
and good qualities. It is said that he invented 
short-hand writing among the Romans. He 
wrote the life of Cicero, and other treatises now 
Jost. (Cic.). 

TIROL, or Tyrot, a princely county of 
Germany, in the circle of Austria; bounded 


on the N. by Suabia and Bavaria, E. by the. 


duchies of Salzburg and Carinthia, 5. by Italy, 
and W. by Swisserland. Though a mountain- 
ous country, its valleys are fertile in corn and 
wine, and it has an excellent breed of cattle. 
It likewise yields salt, all kinds of ores, and 
yarfious sorts of precious stones. Its copper 
contains not only silver but also some gold. 
The princinal rivers are the Inn, Adige, and 
Eysach. The country is divided into three 
sarts ; Tyrol, properly so called, the principa- 
ity of Trent, and the principality of Brixen. 
Tt belonged to the house of Austria, but was 
overrun by the French and Bavarians in 1805 ; 
and by the treaty of Presburg was ceded to 
Bavaria. Inspruck is the capital. 
’TIS. Contracted for it is (Shakspeare). 

_ TISICAL, a. (for phthisical.). Consump- 
fave, 


at a 7 
TYVSIC. s. (corrupted from phthisic.) Con 


sumption ; morbid waste. 

TISIPHONE, one of the Furies, daughter 
of Nox and Acheron, was the minister of divine 
vengeance upon mankind, and punished the 
wicked in Tartarus. She was represented with , 
a whip in her hand, serpents hung from her — 
head, and were wreathed round her arms. 

TYVSSUE. s. (tissue, Fr. zipan, to weave, 
Norman Saxon.) Cloth interwoven with gold 
or silver, or figured colours (Dryden). 

To Tr’ssue. v. a. (from the noun.) To ins 
terweave ; to variegate ( }Votton). 

TIT. s. 1. A small horse: generally in 
contempt (Denham). 2. A woman: in con- 
tempt (Dryden). 3. A titmouse, or tomtit; 
a smal] bird. 

TITAN, or Trranvs, a son of Coelus and 
Terra, brother to Saturn and Hyperion. He was 
the eldest of the children of Coelus; but he 
gave Saturn the kingdom of the world, pro- 
vided he raised no male children. When the 
birth of Jupiter was concealed, Titan made 
war against Saturn, and imprisoned him till 
he was replaced on his throne by his son Ju- 
piter. Titan is a name applied to Saturn by 
Orpheus and Lucian; to the sun by . Virgil 
and Ovid ; and to Prometheus by Juvenal. 

TITANES, a name given to the sons of 
Coelus and Terra. They are 45 in number, 
according to the Egyptians. Apollodorus 
mentions 13, Hyginus 6, and Hesiod 20, among 
whom are the Titanides. (See TITANIDES.) 
The most known of the Titans are Saturn, 
Hyperion, Oceanus, Japetus, Cottus, and 
Briareus, to whom Horace adds, Typhoeus, 
Mimus, Porphyrion, Rheetus, and Enceladus, 
who are by other mythologists reckoned among 
the giants, They were all ofa gigantic stature, 
and with proportionable strength. ‘They were 
treated with great cruelty by Coelus, and con- 
fined in the bowels of the earth, till their mother 
pitied their misfortunes, and armed them against 
their father. The wars of the Titans against 
the gods are very celebrated in mythology. 
They are often confounded with that of the 
giants ; but it is to be observed, that the war 
of the Titans was against Saturn, and that of 
the giants against Jupiter. 

TITANIDES, the daughters of Coelus and 
Terra; six in number according to Hesiod, or 
seven according to Orpheus. ‘The most cele- 
brated were Tethys, Themis, Dione, Thea, 
Mnemosyne, Ops, Cybele, Vesta, Phoebe, and 
Rhea. 

TITANITE, in mineralogy. See Tira- 
WIUM. } 

TITANIUM. Titanite, in mineralogy, a 
genus of the class metals. Orange-red, very 
hard, in minute agglutinated grains, specific 
gravity undecided ; not fusible by any known 
heat, but when exposed hot to the open air 
forming a blue or purple oxyd: precipitating 
a white powder when its crystals or red oxyd 
are fused in four times their weight of potash, 
and the whole dissolved in water, Four 
species. 

1. T, menackanite. Menackanite. In small 
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irregularly shaped grains, black, easily pulve- 
rized, and the powder attracted by the magnet. 
Found in the valley of Menackan in Cornwall, 
in small grains resembling gunpowder of no 
determinate shape, and often mixed with fine 
grey sand: does not detonate with nitre, but 
melts with two parts of fixed alkali into an 
olive-coloured mass,. from which nitric acid 

recipitates a white powder, and this powder 
mixed with diluted sulphuric acid, so that the 
mass be not too liquid, and evaporated to dri- 
néss, produces a blue mass; before the blow- 
- pipe it does not decrepitate, but with micro- 
cosmic salt it acquires a greenish tinge, which 
becomes brown on cooling; specific gravity 
4.427 : contains oxyd of iron 46, oxyd of tita- 
nium 45, with some silex and manganese. 
(Gregor.) 

2, T. iserina. Iserine. In small rounded 
grains, brownish-black, hard, brittle, of a con- 
choidal texture, not attracted by the magnet. 
Found in the sand of the river Iser, in Bohe- 
mia, of an iron black colour tending to brown, 
and is hard, heavy, and brittle. 

3. T. ruthila. Ruthile. Compact, red- 
dish-brown, opake, of a foliated texture, form- 
ing a violet-black glass with microcosmic salt. 
Found in Hungary, the Pyrenees, the Alps, 
and in Britanny, generally crystallized in four 
or six-sided prisms, or acicular; with borax 
forming a deep yellow glass with a tinge of 
brown : specific gravity from 4.180 to 4.246 : 
when pure, is composed entirely of oxyd of tita- 
nium. <A variety called anatase is found in 


Dauphiny, with crystals more elongated ; spe- | 


cific gravity 3,857. 

4. ‘T. nigrina. Nigrine. Sphene. Com- 
pact, hard, brittle, with a waxy lustre and 
foliated texture, imperfectly soluble in muriatic 
acid, from which it precipitates a clammy yel- 
Jowish mass with the addition of ammonia. 
Found in Bavaria, Norway, and near St. 
Gothard, sometimes massive or disseminated, 
- sometimes crystallized in short obtuse-angled 
four-sided prisms; colour yellowish, reddish 
or blackish-brown, rarely whitish-grey, with 
a whitish grey powder; infusible before the 
blowpipe, but in charcoal convertible into a 
black opake porous slag: specific gravity 3,510: 
contains oxyd of titanium 33, silex 35, lime 33. 
(Klaproth.) 

TITBIT. s. (properly tidbit.) Nice bit; 
nice food (Arbuthnot). 

“TITHE. s. (e0da, Saxon, tenth.) 1. The 
tenth part; the part assigned to the mainten- 
ance of the ministry (Bacon). 2. The tenth 
part of any thing (Shakspeare). 3. Small part ; 
small portion (Bacon). 

To TiTHE. v. a. (ceodian, Sax.) To tax; 
to levy the tenth part (Spenser). 

To Titus. v. a, To pay tithe ( Tusser). 

TI’THEABLE. a. (from fithe.) Subject to 
the payment of tithes; that of which tithes 
may be taken (Swift). 

TITHENIDIA, a festival of Sparta, in 
which nurses, c:Snv, conveyed male infants 
entrusted to their charge to the temple of 
Diana, where they sacrificed young pigs. Dur 
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ing the time of the solemnity, they generally 
danced and exposed themselves in ridiculous 
postures. } 

. ean s. (from ¢ithe.) One who gathers 
tithes. 


TITHES, Tytues, Tentus, Decimz, 
or Drxmes, the tenth part of the increase, yearly 
arising and renewing from the profits of lands, the 
stock upon lands, and the personal industry of the 
inhabitants; allotted to the clergy for their maine 
tenance. 

Tithes, with regard to their several kinds or na 
tures, are personal, predial, and mixt. 

Personal Tithes, are those due or accruing from 
the profits of labour, art, trade, navigation, and 
industry of men; and of these only the tenth part 
of the clear gains and profits is due. 

Predial Tithes, are. those which arise merely 
and immediately from the ground; as grain of all 
sorts, hay, wood, fruits, herbs; for a piece of land 
or ground, being called in Latin predium (whether 
it be arable, meadow, or pasture), the fruit or pro- 
duce thereof is called predial. 

Miat Tithes, are such as arise from beasts, and 
other animals fed with the fruits of the earth; as _ 
cheese, milk, wool, lambs, calves, fowls, &c. 

Tithes, with regard to their value, are divided 
into great and small. 

Great Tithes, are those of corn, hay, and wood. 

Small Tithes, are the predial tithes of other 
kinds, together with those that are called mixt and 
personal. It is said, that this division may be al- 
tered by custom, which will make wood a smalk 
tithe in the endowment of the vicar; by quantity, 
which will convert a small tithe into great, if the 
parish is generally cultivated with it; and by 
change of place, which makes the same things, 
e. g. hops in gardens, small tithes, in fields great 
tithes. But it has been admitted, that the quan- 
tity of land within any parish, that is cultivated 
for a particular produce, cannot change the na- 
ture of the tithe: and, according to this opinion, 
the law is now settled, that the tithes are to be 
denominated great or small, according to the na~ 
ture and quality thereof, and not according to the 
quantity. It is a general rule, that of common 
right tithes are to be paid for every thing that 
yields an annual increase ; but this rule admits of 
exceptions, e. g. tithe is due from saffron, though 
gathered but once in three years, and on wood 
that is felled or lopped, called sylva cedua, though 
it ismot renewed every year: and on the other 
hand, tithes shall be paid for the produce of 
seeds, as of clover, sown on the same ground, 
though renewed oftener than once a year. No 
tithes shall be paid of common right for any thing 
that is of the substance of the earth, or which is 
not of annual increase, as stone, lime, coal, tin, 
lead, and such like; nor for creatures that are 
fer nature, or of a wild nature, as deer, hawksy 
fish, &c. whose increase so as to profit the owner. 
is not annual, but casual; unless tithes in either 
of these cases are payable by custom. Lands, 
and their. occupiers, may be exempted or dis- 
charged from the payment of tithes, either in 
part or totally, by a real composition, or by cus- 
tom or prescription. 

A real composition is when an agreement is 
made between the owner of the lands, and the 
parson or vicar, with the consent of the ordinary 
or patron, that such lands shall for the future be 
discharged from payment of tithes, by reason of 
some laud, or other real recompence given to the 
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parson, in Hieu and satisfaction thereof. But 
these compositions aré now restrained by the dis« 
abling statate 13 Eliz. cap. ro. 

A discharge by custom or prescription is, where 
time out of mind such persons, or such lands, 
have been either partially or totally discharged 
from the payment of tithes. This custom, or pre- 
scription, is either de modo decimandi, or de non de~ 
cimando. A prescription de non decimando, is a 
claim to be entirely discharged of tithes, and to 

Pay no compensation in lieu of them. Thus the 
King by his prerogative is discharged of all tithes. 
Soa vicar shall pay no tithes to the rector, nor 
the rector to the vicar: but these privileges are 
personal to both the king and the clergy; for 
their tenant or lessee shall pay tithes of the same 
Jand, though in their own occupation it is not 
tithable. And, generally speaking, it is an esta- 
-blished rule, that, in lay hands, modus de non deci- 
mando non valet. But spiritual persons or corpo- 
rations, as monasteries, abbots, bishops, and the 
like, were always capable of having their lands to- 
tally discharged of tithes, by various ways, as, t, 
by real composition ; 2, by the pope’s bull of exe 
emption; 3. by unity of possession, as when the 
rectory of a parish, and lands in the same parish, 
both belonged to a religious house, those lands 
were discharged of tithes by this unity of posses- 
sion; 4. by prescription, having never been liable 
to tithes by being always in spiritual hands; 5, 
by virtue of their order, as the knights Templars, 
Cistercians, and others, whose lands were privi+ 
Jeged by the pope with a discharge of tithes, 
Though, upon the dissolution of abbeys by Henry 
VIII. most of these exemptions from tithes would 
have fallen with them, and the lands become 
tithable again, if they had not been supported 
and upheld by the statute 31 Hen. VIII. cap. 13. 
which enacts, that all persons who should come 
to the possession of the lands of any abbey then 
dissolved, should hold them free and discharged of 
tithes, in as ample a manner as the abbeys them- 
selves formerly held them. And from this origi- 
nal have sprung all the lands, which, being in lay 
hands, do at present claim to be tithe-free: for if 
aman can show his lands to_have been such ab- 
bey lands, and also immmemorially discharged of 
. tithes by any of the means before-mentioned, this 
is now a good prescription de non decimando. 
But he must show both these requisites; for ab- 
bey-lands, without a special ground of discharge, 
are not discharged of course;, neither will any 
Prescription de non decimando avail in total dis- 
charge of tithes, unless it relates to such abbey- 
lands. 

The things that are tithable are, for the most 
part, as follow: corn is a great predial tithe, and 
tithable according to the custom of the place, 
commonly by the tenth shock, cock, or sheaf. 
Beans and pease, expended in the house, are sub- 
ject to no tithes; but if they are gathered to be 
sold, or to feed hogs, they are tithable, and are in 
their nature great tithes. Hay is a predial great 
tithe, and is to be tithed in swathes or cocks, ac- 
cording to the custom of the place. Clover, rape, 
and woad, are small tithes: heath, furze, and 
broom are also tithable. The tithe agistment is 
2 small tithe, and due of common right. Wood 
is a predial tithe, but whether great op small hath 
been questioned; but it has been resolved, that if 
@ vicar be ouly endowed with the smail tithes, and 
has always had tithe-wood, in such case it shall 
be accounted a small tithe, otherwise it. is to be 
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atcounted among the great tithes, Timber fit for 
building of houses and ships, and comprehending 
oak, elm, and ash, are exempted ftori tithes, by 
45 Edw. Il]. cap. 3. but timber trees, cut and 
corded for fuel, have been adjudged to pay tithes, 
as well as underwood; however, no tithe shall be 
paid for the roots of trees, for wood cut for hus- 
bandry or fuel, for hurdles of sheep, for hop-poles, 
and for making of bricks, and also fruit trees. 
When the wood is tithab!e, it is set out while 
standing by the tenth acre, pole, or perch; or, 
when cut down, by the tenth faggot or billet. The 
tithe of flax and hemip is a small tithe, and by 
statute this is charged at $s. per acre, 1: & 12 
Will. cap. 16. The tithe of madder is also a 
small tithe, and charged at §s. per acre, by 3r 
Geo. II. cap. rz. The tithe of hops is predial, 
and reckoned among small tithes; it is not to be 
paid till after they are picked, and before they are 
dried, every tenth measure. Out of gardens js 
paid tithe of all garden herbs and plants, which 
are small tithes, and may be demanded in kind: 
potatves and turnips are also small tithes, as is 
likewise tobacco and saffron. However, in liew 
of the tithes of gardens, a certain consideration 
in money is paid, either by custom, or by agree- 
ment with tbe parson. Fruits of trees, as ap- 
ples, pears, plums, cherries, and the like, are pre- 
dial tithes, tobe paid in kind when they are ga- 
thered, unless there is some modus, or rate tithe 
paid in lieuof them, The tenth calf is due to the 
parson of common right; and if there are seven, 
he shall have one; if under seven, a halfpenny, 
or What custom shall direct, for each calf. Colts 
and pigs are tithable in the same manner as 
calves ; and the time of payment of these tithes 
is when they are so old that they may lve weaned; 
Wool and lamb are generally reckoned mixed 
small tithes, Milk is a mixed tithe; where tithe 
milk is paid in kind, mo tithe cheese is due, and 
where tithe cheese is paid in kind, no tithe milk is 
due. Deer and conies; being feras natura, are not 
tithable of common right, but by special custom, 
Of fowls; which are domestic, as geese, hens, and 
ducks, tithes are to be paid, either by paying the 
tenth egg, or the tenth of their young, according 
tocustom. It hath been adjudged, that the pay 
ing of thirty eggs in Lent is a good modus for all 
tithes of eggs. Bees are free of tithes, but the 
wax and honey are cbargeable at the rate of the 
tenth measure of honey, and the tenth weight of 
wax. By the books of common law it appears, 
that some tithe or other is due for a mill. Fish im 
ponds and private fisheries, and in common rivers, 
are tithable only by custom. Fish taken in the 
Sea are chargeable by custom as a personal tithe. 
Personal tithes are regulated by stat. 2 and 3 
Edw, VI. cap. 13. but personal tithes are now 
SCaree any where paid in England, unless for 
mills or fish caught in the sea, and then payable 
where the party hears divine service, and receives 
the sacraments. ithes are recoverable in the 
spiritual court by the canon law, and by divers stae 
tutes, as the statute of circumspecte agatis,13 Edw. 
I. st. 4. the statute of articuli cleri,g Edw. II. stat. 
I.cap.I. 18 Edw. IIE. stat. 3. cap. 7. 1 Rich. If. 
cap. 13, 14. 27 Hen. VIII. cap. 20. 32 Hen. 
VILL cap. 7. 2 & 3 Edw. VI. cap. 13. 7 & 8 
Will. HI. cap. 6.34. 1 Geo. stat. 2. cap. 6. 27 
Geo, Il. cap, 20. Tithes in London are subject 
to particular regulations. By a decree made in 
1545, according to the statute 37 Hen. VIII. cap. 
12, it is erdered, that the sas i inhabitants 
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of London and its liberties shall yearly pay their 
tithes to the parsons, vicars, and curates, after 
the rate of 163d. for every 10s. annual rent, and 
as. 9d. for every 20s. rent, and so above the rent 
of 20s. by the year, ascending from 10s. to 10s. 
according to the said rate. The wife, children, 
servants, or others of their family, taking the 


rites of the church at Easter, shall pay 2d. for. 


their four offering days yearly, &c. Notwith- 
standing the settlement of this decree, divers pre- 
scriptions for the payment of lesser rates than the 
parsons might require by it (as to pay 10s. for 
the tithe of a house, although its rent was 4ol.a 
year, or more) have been gained and allowed. 
But by 22 & 23 Ch. IL cap. 15. after the fire of 
London, annual certain tithes, or sums of money 
in lieu of tithes, for fifty-one churches were ap- 
pointed to be raised by assessments, in the man- 
ner prescribed by the said act. For the stipends 
of the ministers of the fifty new churches, provi- 
sion is made by the several acts of parliament re~ 
Jating to them, to be raised from the duties on 
-goa's, There are also particular statutes for par- 
ticular churches, in London and in other places. 

Original and History of Tithes.—The custom of 
giving or paying tithe is very ancient; in Gen. 
xiv. 20. Abraham gives Melchisedech the tenth 
of all the spoils he had taken from the four kings 
he had defeated: in Gen. xxviii. 22. Jacob makes 
a vow at Bethel, to give the tenth of all the riches 
he shall gather in that sojourn, to God, 

But these tithes were free and voluntary, and, 
besides, differed in .divers otner respects from 
what was afterwards called tithe: what Melchi- 
sedech received was only the tenth of the spoils, 
not of Abraham’s possessions; and this once, not 
annually; and beside, not as maintenance, which 
“Melchisedech wanted not, but as homage: add, 
that this was only from one priest to another; 
for Abraham had not only a priest in his loins, 
but was a priest himself. And as to Jacob, who 
was also a priest, what he did was the effect of a 
vow, voluntarily taken, to offer the tenth of all he 
should possess; not to any other priest, but to 
God himself upon an altar. 

Tithe was first legally enjoined by Moses, Lev. 
xxvii. 30, Numb. xviii. 21. Deut. xiv. 22. That 
legislator obliged the Israelites to the payment of 
several kiuds of tithes; as, 1. The first tithe 
PWR awn, which was a tithe of all the fruits 
given to the Levites: this was not taken till after 
the oblation called min, terwmah, which was a 
tenth part allotted to the priests, had been made. 

2. The second tithe was a tenth part of the nine 
remaining after payment of the first tithe, . This 
tithe was set apartin each family; and the mas- 
ter of the family was obliged to carry it to Jera- 
salem, and to use it there; or, in case he could 
not, he was to redeem it, or convert it into mo- 
ney: in which case he was to add a fifth to it, 
and carry the money to Jerusalem. 

3. The tithe of the tithe, was the tenth part of 
all the tithes that had been given to the Levites 
by the people: for the Levites, after they had got 
all their tithes. of the people, divided the whole 
into ten parts; and in their turn gave a tithe to 
the priests. / 

4. The tithe of the third year was another kind 
of tithe, not much different from the second tithe, 
excepting that it was less troublesome; because 
they did not carry it to Jerusalem, either in kind, 
orin money, but kept it by them to be spent by 
the Leyites, the strangers, the fatherless, and the 


widows of the place, Deut. xiv: 28,29. This was 
also called the tithe of the poor, and the third 
tithe; and these third years when. it was paid, 


-were called the tithe years. Several learned 


Jews and Christians, however, conceive that this 
was not a distinct tithe, but the same as.the se- 
cond; so that, as Mr. Mede apprehends, what 
was wont in other years to be spent in feasting, 
was every third year spent upon the poor. All 


‘these tithes are calculated to amount to above 


one-sixth of the revenue of each person.: 

These matters are all faither explained in the 
Talmud, wherein are two books on tithes, also in 
the book of benedictions, ¥392, in.the commen= 
taries of Bartenora, Maimonides, R. Schelomoh 
Jarrhi, in Scaliger, Amama, Selden, Frischmuth, 
Quensted, Varenius, Hottinger, Sigonius, Cu- 
nus, Godwyn, Leidecker, &c.: 

Under the new law tithes are not established by 
Jesus Christ, or Christian dispensation, as they 
were under the old law by the ministry of Moses : 
the Christian priests, and the ministers of the 
altar of the new covenant, lived, at first, wholly 
of the alms and oblations of the devout. | 

In after-times the laity gave a certain portion 
of their revenues to the clergy, but voluntarily, 


‘and not out of any constraint or obligation; the 


first instances we have of this, are in the fourth 
and fifth centuries. 


This gift was called tithe, not that it was really 


a tenth part of their income, or near so much: 


but only in imitation of the tithes of the old law. 

In the following age, the prelates ‘in their 
councils, in concert with the princes, made an ex- 
press law to the purpose; and obliged the laity 
to give a full tenth part of their revenues, their 
fruits, &c. to the ecclesiastics. 

This the cburch enjoyed without disturbance 
for two or three centuries; but in the eighth cen- 
tury the laity got hold of part of these tithes, 
either by their own authority, or by grants and 
donations of the princes; and appropriated them 
to theirown uses. 7 

Some time afterwards they restored them, or 
applied them to the founding of. monasteries or 
chapters, and the church consented, at least ta- — 
citly, to this restitution. Inz179, the third coun- 
cil of Lateran, held under Alexander II, ¢com- 
manded the \laymen to restore all the tithes they 
yet held to the church. : . 

In 1215, the fourth council of Lateran, held 
under Innocent JIL. moderated the matter a little; 
and, without saying any thing of the tithes which 
the laity already possessed, forbad them to appro- _ 
priate or take any more for the future. 

We may observe, that, upon the first introduc- 
tion of tithes, though every man was obliged to 
pay tithes in general, yet he might-give them to 
what priests he pleased, which were called arbi- | 
trary consecrations of tithes: or he might pay 
them into the hands of the bishop, who distri- 
buted among his diocesan clergy the revenues of 
the church, which were then in common. But 
when dioceses were divided into parishes, the 
tithes of each parish were allotted to its own par- 
ticular minister; first by common consent, or 
the appointments of lords of manors, and after= 
wards by the written law of the land. However, — 
arbitrary consecrations of tithes took. place again 
afterwards, and became in general use with us till 
the time of king John. This was probably owing 
to the intrigues of the regular clergy, or monks 
of the Benedictine and other rules, and will ace 
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eeunt for the number and riches of the monaste- 
ries and religious houses, which were founded in 
those days, and which were frequently endowed 
with tithes, But, in process of years, the income 
of the laborious parish priests being scandalously 
reduced by these arbitrary consecrations of tithes, 
it was remedied by pope Innocent Tif. about the 
year 1200, in a/decretal epistle, sent to the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and dated from the palace 
of Lateran, which enjoined the payment of tithes 
to the parsons of the respective parishes, where 
every man inhabited, agreeably to what was af- 
terwards directed by the same pope in other coun- 
tries. This epistle, being reasonable and just, 
and correspondent to the ancient law, was allow- 
ed of, and became lex terre. This put an effec- 
tual stop to all the arbitrary consecrations of 
tithes; except some footsteps which still continue 
in those portions of tithes, which the parson of 
one parish hath, though rarely, a right to claim 
in another: for it is now universally held, that 
tithes are due, of common right, to the parson of 
the parish, unless there be a special exemption, 
This parson of the parish may be either the ac- 
tual incumbent, or else the appropriator of the 
benefice: appropriations being a method of en- 
dowing monasteries, which seems to have been 

' devised by tlie regular clergy, by way of substitu- 
tion to arbitrary consecrations of tithes. 

Father Paolo, in his treatise of beneficiary 
matters, is of opinion, that the custom of paying 
tithes, under the new law, began in France; and 
affirms, that there are no instances of it before 
the eighth and ninth centuries: bat he must be 
mistaken; for in the second council of Matiscona, 
held in 585, it is said expressly, that the Chris- 
tians had a long time kept inviolate that law of 
God, whereby tithe of all their fruits was enjoined 
to be given to holy places, &c, 

In effect, Origen, bom, xi. on Numb. thinks, 
that the old laws of Moses, touching the first- 
fruits and tithes, both of cattle, and of the fruits 
of the earth, are not abrogated by the gospel; 
but ought to be observed on their ancient footing, 

The fifth canon of the council of Matiscona 
orders tithe to be paid to the ministers of the 
ehurch according to the law of God, and the im- 
memorial custom of the Christians, for the use of 

the poor, and the redemption of captives, and 
that upon penalty of excommunication: which is 
the first penalty we find imposed on such as 
would not pay tithe. On which grounds it is that 
‘Many among the modern clergy hold their tithes 
to be jure divino. 

Others, on the contrary, plead that the recom- 
pence to be given church ministers is differently 
ordained by God, according to the differences he 
has put between his two great dispensat.ons, the 
Jaw and the gospel: under the law he gave them 
tithes; under the gospel, having left all things in 
his church to charity, and Christian freedom, he 
has given them only what shall be given them 
freely, and in charity. That the law of tithes is 
in force under the gospel, all the protestant di- 

“vines, except some among the English, deny; 
‘for though hire to the labourer be of moral and 
‘perpetual right, yet that special kind of hire, the 
tenth, can be of no right or necessity, but to the 
‘special labour for which God ordained it: that 
‘special labour was the Levitical and ceremonial 
‘service of the tabernacle, Numb. xviii. 21, 31, 
hich was abolished: the right, therefore, of the 
Special hire must be abolished too, 43 
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That tithes were ceremonial, is evident: fromm” 
their not being given to the Levites til! they had 
been first offered as an heave-offering to the 
Lord, ver. 24, 28. 

He, then, who by the law brings tithes into the 
gospel, brings in likewise a sacrifice, and an altar ¢ 
without which, tithes, by the law, were unsancti- 
fied and polluted, ver. 32. And therefore they 
were never thought of in the first Christian times, 
till ceremonial altars and objations had been 
brought back. 

The Jews themselves, ever since their temple 
Was destroyed, though they have rabbies, and 
teachers of the law, yet pay no tithes, as having 
no proper Levites to whom, nor any altar where- 
upon to hallow them; which argues, that the 
Jews themselves never looked on tithes as moral, 
but merely ceremonial. Add, that. tithes were 
not allowed to the priests and Levites merely for 
their labour in the tabernacle; but in considera- 
tion of this likewise} that they were not allowed 
to have any other part or inheritance in the land, 
ver. 20, 24, and, by that means, for a tenth, lost. 
a twelfth, 

Besides, it has been urged, that the priests and 
Levites were properly the officers and mivisters 
of state under God, as king of Israel ; and the 
Israelites paying through their hands one-tenth to 
him, was agreeable to the custom of almost all na- 
tions to pay one-tenth to their king. Tithes, 
therefore, are tp be considered as an appendage 
to the theocracy, and it has been said, that it 
willbe extremely difficult to prove, that Christian 
ministers have a divine right to demand them, 
from this circumstance of a constitution peculiar 
to the Jewish nation. As to the original of tithes, 
judge Blackstone observes, that he will not put 
the title of the clergy to them upon any divine 
right; though such a right certainly commenced, 
and, as he apprehends, as certainly ceased, with 
the Jewish theocracy; yet an honourable. and 
competent maintenance for the ministers of the 
gospel is, undoubtedly, jure divinos whatever the 
particular mode of that maintenance may be, 
Accordingly all municipal laws have provided a 
hberal and decent maintenance for their national} 
priests or clergy: ours in particular have esta- 
blished this of tithes, probably in imitation of the. 


_Jewish law ; and perhaps, considering the dege- 


nerate state of the world in general, it may be 
more beueficial to the English clergy to found 
their title on the law of the land, than upon any 
divine right whatsoever, unacknowledged and un- 
supported by temporal sanctions.—-But however 
beneficial this appointment may be to the clergy, 
it has been complained of as impolitic in a va- 
riety of respects, and peculiarly burthensome to 
the state. It is a great discouragement to the 
improvement of land, that a tenth part of the 
clear produce, without any deduction for the ad- 
vanced expence of raising that produce, should be 
alienated from the cultivator of the land to any 
other person whatever, Some have proposed, 


.as a better method for raising a revenue for the 


clergy, to lay an equivalent tax upon all estates, 


cultivated or not cultivated. It is well known, 


and has often been lamented, even by the clergy 
themselves, that this method of raising a revenue 
for their subsistence is a continual source of dis- 
pute between the clergy and their parishioners, 
and contributes to obstruct the usefulness of their 
ministry. In Holland; and some other pene at 
countries, the civil a, era bees adopte 
: 2 
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what some have thought a better plan, by allow- 
ing their ministers a fixed stipend, paid out of the 
public funds. ; 

In effect, for the first three hundred years after 
Christ, no mention is made in all ecelesiastical 
history of any such thing as tithes; though, in 
that time, altars and oblations had been recalled, 
and the church had greatly judaized in many 
other things. The churchmen confessedly lived 
all that time on free-will offerings: nor could the 
defect of paying tithe be owing to this, that there 
were wanting civil magistrates to enjoin it; since 
Christians, having lands, might have given out of 
them what they pleased; and the first Christian 
emperors, who did all things by advice of the 
bishops, supplied what was wanting to the clergy, 
not out of tithes, which were never proposed, but 
out of their own imperial revenues. 

The first authority produced, setting aside the 
apostolical constitutions, which few of the pa- 
trons of tithes will insist on, is a provincial synod 
at Cullen in 356, where tithes are voted to be 
God’s rent: but before that time, divers other 
abusés and complaints had got ground, as altars, 
eandles at noon, &c, And thus one complaint 
begot another: as it is certain, that tithes suppose 
altars, 

It is not easy to ascertain the time when tithes 
were first introduced inte this country. About 
the year 794, Offa, king of the Mercians, made a 
law, whereby he gave to the church the tithes of 
all his kingdom, in order, as it is said, to atone for 
the death of Ethelbert, king of the East Angles, 
whom, in the preceding year, he had caused to be 
basely murdered. But that they were paid in 
England before this time by way of offering, ae- 
cording to the ancient usage and decrees of the 
church, appears from the canons of Egbert, arch- 
bishop of York, about the year 750, and from an 
epistle of Boniface, archbishop of Mentz, written 
about the same time to Cuthbert, archbishop of 
Canterbury, and from the 17th canon of the ge- 
nerai council held for the whole kingdom at Chal- 
chuth, in the year 787. But the law of Offa first 
gave the church a civil right to them in this land 
by way of property and inheritance, and enabled 
the clergy to recover them as their legal due, by 
the coercion of the civil power. However, this 
establishment of Offa reached no farther than to 
the kingdom of Mercia, over which he reigned; 
until Ethelwulph, about sixty years after, en- 
larged it for the whole realm of England. 

Judge Blackstone says, that possibly tithes in 
this country were cotemporary with the planting 
of Christianity among the Saxons, by Augustin 
the monk, about the end of the sixth century. 
‘But the first mention of them which he has met 
with in any written English law, is in a constitu- 
tional decree, made in a synod held A.D. 786, 
wherein the payment. of tithes in general is 
strongly enjoined. This canon or decree, which 
did not at first bind the laity, was effectually con- 
firmed by two kingdoms of the heptarchy, in their 
parliamentary conventions of estates, respectively 
consisting of the kings of Mercia and Northum- 
berland, the bishops, dukes, senators, and people. 


This was a few years Jater than the time when © 


Charlemagne established the payment of them in 
France, A.D. 778, and made the famous division 
of them into four-parts; one to maintain the edi- 
fice of the church, the second to support the 
poor, the third the bishop, and the fourth the 
parochial clergy, 


The next authentic mention of them is in the 
Foedus Edwardi et Guthruni,. or the laws agreed 
upon between king Guthrun the Dane, and Alfred 
and his son Edward the elder, successive kings of 
England, about the year 900. This treaty may 
be found at large in the Anglo-Saxon laws, and it 
not only enjoins the payment of tithes, but adds a 
penalty upon non-observance; which law is se- 
conded by the laws of Athelstan (cap. i.) about 
the year 930. This, he says, is as much as can 
be certainly traced out, with regard to their legal 
original. 

The custom of paying tithe, or of offering a 
tenth of what a man enjoys, or of what he reaps 
from it, has not only been practised under the old 
and the new law, but we also find something like 
it among the heathens. xe 

Xenophon, in the fifth book of the expedition 
of Cyrus, gives us an inscription upon a column 
near the temple of Diana, whereby the people 
were warned to offer the tenth part of their reve- 
nues every year to that goddess. d 

The Babylonians and Fgyptians gave their 
kings a tenth of their revenues: see Aristotle in 
his GEconomics, lib. ii. Diodorus Siculus, lib. v. 
and Strabo, lib, xv.—Afterwards the Romans ex~ 
acted of the Sicilians a tenth of the corn they 
reaped; and Appian tells us, that those who 
broke up, or tilled, any new grounds, were obliged 
to carry a tenth of their produce to the treasury. 

The Romans offered a tenth of all they took 
from their enemies, to the gods; whence the 
name of Jupiter Predator: the Gauls, in like 
manner, gave a tenth to their god Mars, as we 
learn in ‘the Commentaries of Czsar.—And 
Festus, de Verb. Signif. assures us, that the an- 
cients used to give tithe of every thing to their 
gods: Decima queque veteres diis suis offerebant. 

Authors have been strangely perplexed, to find 
the original of a custom established among so 
many people of different manners and religions, 
to give a tenth to their kings, their gods, or their 
ministers of religion. Grotius takes it to arise 
hence, that the number ten is the most known, 
and the most common, among all nations; by 
reason of the number of fingers, whichis ten. On 
this account he thinks it is, that the command- 
ments of God were reduced to ten, for people to 
retain them with greater ease; that the philoso- 
phers established ten categories, &c. ay 

Extra-parochial Tithes denote tithes which are 
not within the compass of any distinct parish. 
By the canon law,these were to be disposed of at the 
discretion of the bishop; but by the law of Eng- 
land, all extra-parochial tithes, as in several fo- 
rests, belong to the king, and may be granted te 
whom he pleases, Accordingly they have been 
adjudged to him, not only by several resolutions of 
law, but also in parliament 18th Edw. I. But 
extra-parochial wastes and marsh lands, when 
improved and drained, are by 17th Geo. II. c. 37; 
to be assessed to all parochial rates in the parish 
next adjoining. 

Impropriated and appropriated Tithes, called 
also infeodated tithes, are those alienated to some 
temporal or ecclesiastical lord, united to their 
see, and possessed as secular goods: See Arpro- 
PRIATION and IMPROPRIATION. _ 

By the council of Lateran, held under Alexan- 
der II[. in 1179, the alienation or infeodation of 
tithes is prohibited for the future: whence all in- 
feodations made since that time are generally 
held, by the canonists, illegal, Af 
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Some attribute the original of these impropri- 
ated tithes to Charles Martel; and hold him 
damned for first giving the revenues of benefices 
to secular nobles: but Baronius will have this. a 
fable, and refers their origin to the wars in the 
Holy Land; which is also the opinion of Pas- 
quier. 

The tribute, it seems, which the Romans im- 
posed on all the provinces of their empire, was a 
tenth part of all the fruits: hence several authors 
“observe, that the Franks having conquered the 
Gauls, and finding the imposition established, 
they kept it on foot, and gave those tithes in fee 
to their soldiers: and this, say they, was the ori- 
gin of infeoffed or impropriated or appropriated 
tithes. But the truth is, they are not so ancient; 
nor do we find any mention of them before the 
reien of Hugh Capet; even the very council of 
Clemont, held in 1097, as hot as it was in the in- 
terests of the church, does not say one word of 
them; which yet would undoubtedly have made 
loud complaints of such an usurpation, had it 
been then known. 

Portion of Tithes, denotes tithes which the par- 
son of one parish hath a right to claim in the pa- 
rish of another. These portions, which might 
probably, at least in part, have been owing to the 
lord of a manor’s estate extending into districts 
which are now apportioned into distinct parishes, 
are in law so distinct from the rectory, that if one 
who hath them purchases the rectory, the portion 
is not extinct, but remaineth grantable. The 
cegnizance of these belongs like that of other 
tithes, to the ecclesiastical court. 


TYVTHING. s. (éithinga, law Lat.) 1. Ti h- 
ing is the number or company of ten men 
with their families knit together in a society, 
all of them being bound to the king for the 
peaceable and good behaviour of each of their 
society: of these companies there was one 
chief person, who, from his office, was called 
tithingman (Cowell). 2. Tithe; tenth part 
due to the priest (Zusser). 

TI‘THINGMAN. s. (ézthing and man.) A 
petty peace officer; a constable (Spenser). 

TITHONIA, in botany, a genus of the 
class syngenesia, order polygamia frustranea, 
Receptacle chaffy, convex; seeds crowned 
with a five-leaved chaff; calyx many-leaved, 
cylindrical; florets of the ray three-toothed, 
One species only ; a native of Vera Cruz, with 
erect, branched stem; pubescent leaves; soli- 
sve tel 

ITIAN, or Titrano,a celebrated paint- 
er, born at Cadore in Friuli, 1477. He was 
placed under Bellino; but he improved him- 
self more by the laudable emulation between 
him and his fellow pupil Giorgione than by 
the instruction of his master. His abilities 
soon recommended him. He was patronized by 
Charles V. who knighted him, and bestowed 
on him several handsome presents as a mark 
of his esteem, and not for his pictures, which 
he declared to be above any price. He died 
at Venice of the plague, 1576, aged 99. His 
character as a man as well as a painter was so 
universally respected, that he received the 
strongest-marks of friendship from the greatest 
and most eminent persons in Europe. His 
pieces aremuch admired fox their colouring, 
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delicacy, and correctness. The best are, a last 
supper in the Escurial—a Christ crowned with 
thorns at Milan—and a portrait of himself, 
with his mistress combing her hair; in the 
Paris collection. He left two sons, one of 
whom, Horatio, was a painter, till allured by 
the hopes of discovering the philosopher’s stone, 
he applied to chemistry, and died of the plague 
with his father. ‘itian’s brother Francesco, 
was also a painter, and made cabinets of ebony 
adorned with figures, &c. 

TITHYMALUS. (riduparog, a dog, from 
miboc, and xedoc, tender; $80 called from _ its 
smooth leaves and milky juice.) Spurge. Two 
plants are directed for medicinal purposes by 
this name. See TiTHYMALUS PARALIAS 
and KsuLa MINOR. 

TITHYMALUS CYPARISsIUS. See Esuta 
MINOR, 

TITHYMALUS PARALIAS. ‘Sea spurge. 
Every part of this plant, euphorbia paralias of 
Linnéus, is violently cathartic and irritating, 
inflaming the mouth and fauces. It is never 
employed in the practice of this country; but 
where it is used vinegar is recommended to 
correct its irritating power. See EupHorsta. 

To TYTILLATE. v. x. (étillo, Latin.) To 
tickle (Pope). 

TITILLA'TION, s. (ditillation, Fr. titil- 
latio, Lat. from fiéillate.) 1. The act of tic- 
kling (Bacon). 2. The state of being tickled 
(Arbuthnot). 3. Any slight or petty pleasure 
(Glanville). 

TITLARK, in ornithology. See ALaupDa. 

TIVTLE. s. (¢itulus, Latin.) 1. A general 
head comprising particulars (f/ale). 2. An 
appellation of honour (Milton). 3. A name ; 
an appellation (Shakspeare). 4. The first 
page of a book, telling its name, and generally 
its subject (Swift), 5. A claim of mght 
(South). : 

To Tre. v. a. (from the noun.) To enti- 
tle; toname; to call (Melton). 

Titxe, an appellation of dignity or rank 
given to princes and ;persons of distinction. 
Titles were not so common among the an- 
cient Greeks and Romans as they are in mo- 
dern times. ‘Till the reign of Constantine the 


title of illustrious was never given except to . 


those who were distinguished in arms or 
letters: but at length it became hereditary in 
the families of princes, and every son of a 
prince was illustrious. The title of highness 
was formerly given only to kings. ‘The kings 
of England before the reign of Henry VIII. 
were addressed by the title of your grace, 
That monareh first assumed the title of high- 
ness, and afterwards that of majesty. The 
title of majesty was first given him by Francis 
I. in their interview in 1520. Charles V. 
was the first king of Spain who assumed the 
same title. . 

Princes, nobles, and clergy, generally have 
one title derived from their. territories and 
estates, and another derived from their rank or 
from some other remarkable circumstance. 
The pope is called the bishop of Rome, and 
has the title of holiness, A cardinal has his 
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ante generally from some church, and is 
saluted by the name of eminent, or most eml- 
nent. An archbishop, besides being named 
from his diccese, is called his grace and most 
reverend: a bishop is also distinguished by the 


name of his diocese, and has the title of his ~ 


Jordship and right reverend. Titferior clergy- 
men are denominated reverend. 

The titles of crowned heads derived from 
their dominions it is unnecessary to notice. It 
will be sufficient to mention those by which 
they are or have been addressed. ‘To an em- 
peror is given the title of imperial majesty ; to 
kings, that of majesty ; to the princes of Great 
Britain, royal highness; to those of Spain, 
infant; to electors, electoral highness; to the 
grand duke of Tuscany, most serene highness ; 
to the other princes of Italy and Germany, 
highness; to the doge of Venice, most serene 
prince; to the grand-master of Malta, emi- 
nence; to nuncios and ambassadors of crowned 
heads, excellency; to dukes, grace; to mar- 
quisses, earls, and barons, lordship. flea) 

The emperor of China, among his titles, 
takes that of fen su, son of heaven. The 
Orientals, it is observed, are exceedingly fond 
of titles: the simple governor of Schiras, for 
instance, after a pompous enumeration of qua- 
lities, lordships, &c. adds the titles of flower 
of courtesy, nutmeg of consolation, and rose of 
delight, 

Tirusz, in law, denotes any right which a 

erson has to the possession of a, thing, or an 
authentic instrument whereby he can prove 
his right. See the articles Right, PROPERTY, 


&e. 
TIVTLELESS. a, (from file.) Wanting a 
name or appellation: not in use (Shakspeare). 
TITLEPAGE., s, (t#fle and page.) The page 
‘containing the title of a book (Dryden). 
TITMOUSE, in ornithology, See Pa- 
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To TVTTER. v. n. (formed, Johnson 
supposes, from the sound.) To laugh with re- 
straint; to langh without much noise (Pope). 
 Yrrrer. s. (from the verb.) A restrained 
Jaugch. 

TITTLE. s. (Johnson says, from tit.) A 
small particle; a point; a dot (Swift), 

TVTTLETATTLE. s. (formed from éatéle 
by a ludicrous reduplication.) Idle talk ; 
prattle ; empty eabble (Prior). 

To TYTTLETATTLE. v..n. (from fuétle.) 
To prate idly (Sidney). - | 

TITUBA/TION. s. (ditubo, Lat.) The act 
of stumbling. _ 

TI’TULAR. a. (titulaire, Fr.) Nominal; 
having or conferring only the title (Bacon). 

TITULARITY. s. (from titular.) The 
state of being titular (Brown). 

TI’TULARY. a. (tttulaire, French.) 1. 
Consisting in a title (Bacon). 2. Relating to 
a title (Bacon). 

Ti’/rucary. s. (from the adj.) One that 
has a title or right (Ayliffe). . 

TITUS VESPASIANUS, son of Vespa- 
sian and Flavia Domitilla, became known by 
his valour in the Roman armies, particularly 


atthe siege of Jerusalem. 


who killed him with their arrows. 
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In the 79th year of 
the Christian era, he was invested with the 
imperial purple. While in the house of Vespa- 
sian, ‘Titus had been distinguished for his ex- 
travagance and incontinence. From such a 
private character what could be expected but 
tyranny and oppression? Yet Titus became 
a model of virtue. When raised to the throne, 
he thought himself bound to be the father of 
his people, the guardian of virtue, and the 
patron of liberty. All informers were banished 
from his preseuce, and even severely punish- 
ed, and a reform was made in the judicial pro= 
ceedings. ‘To do good to his subjects was the 
ambition of Titus, and it was at the recolleéc. 
tion that he had done no service, or granted no 
favour one day, that he exclaimed in the me- 
morable words of ** My friends, I have lost a 
day!” Two of the senators conspired against 
his life, but the emperor disregarded their 
attempts, he made them his friends by kind- 
ness, and like another Nerva, presented them 
with a sword to destroy him. Daring his 
reign, Rome was three days on fire, the towns 
of Campania were destroyed by an eruption of 
Vesuvius, and the empire was visited by a 
pestilence. In this public calamity, the em- 
peror’s philanthropy was conspicuous. ‘Titus 
comforted the afflicted as a father, he alleviated 
their distresses by his liberal bounties. The 
Romans, however, had not long to enjoy the 
favours of a magnificent prince, ‘Titus was 
taken ill, as he retired into the country to his 
father’s house, and died the 13th of Septem- 
ber, A. D. 81, in the 41st year of his age, after 
a reign of two years, two months, and 20 days. 
Upon the news of. his death, Rome was filled 
with tears, and all looked upon themselves as 
deprived of the most benevolent of fathers. 
After him Domitian ascended the throne, not 
without incurring the suspicion of having 
hastened his brother’s end. 

Titus, a disciple of St. Paul, was a Greek 
by birth, and on his conversion became an 
occasional amanuensis to that apostle, who 
made him bishop of Crete, and. wrote an 
epistle to him, which is extant in the sacred’ 
canon. ‘Titus died in that island, at an ad« 
vanced age. 

TITYUS, a celebrated giant, son of Terra; 
or, according to others, of Jupiter, by Elara, 
the daughter of Orchomenos. He was of 
such a prodigious size, that -his mother died. in 
travail at his birth. 'Tityus attempted to offer 
violence to Latona, but the goddess delivered 
herself by calling to her assistance her children, 
He was 
placed in hell, where vultures perpetually fed 
upon his entrails, which grew as soon as de- 
voured. It is said that Tityus covered’ nine 
acres when stretched on the ground. : 

TIVERTON, a borough in Devonshire, 
with a market on Tuesday. It is seated on 
the Ex, over which is a stone bridge, is. go- 
verned by a mayor, and sends two members to 
parliament. It has a noble free-school (found- 
ed by aclothier of this town), which has an 
endowment also for the maintenance of eight 
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scholars at Baliol college, Oxford, and Sidney 


Sussex college, Cambridge. ‘Tiverton has suf- 
fered very severely by fire, particularly in 1598, 
1612, 1731, and 1794. This town has been 
noted for-its great woollen manufacture, and is 
14 miles N.N.E.. of Exeter, and 161. W. by S. 
of London. Lon. 3.38 W. Lat. 50. 54 N, 
TIVIOT HILLS. See Cuevior. 
TIVOLI,’ a celebrated town of Italy, in 
Campagna di Roma, with a bishop's see. It 
is now wretchedly poor: but boasts, however, 
of.greater autiquity than Rome itself, being 
the ancient Tibur, which, Horace says, was 
founded by a Grecian colony. It was the fa- 
yourite. country residence of the ancient Ro- 
mans, as-Frescati is of the moderns. Near the 
bottom of the eminence on which Tivoli 
stands, are the ruins of the yast and magnifi- 
cent villa built by emperor Adrian, Other 
illustrious Romans had also their villas here; 
as Julius Cesar, Caius Cassius, Augustus, Ca- 
tullus, Propertius, Mecenas, &c. Horace is 
thought to have.composed great part of his 
works in this favourite retreat. Near Tivoli 
are a celebrated cascade, a temple of Vesta, and 
another of the sybil Albunea, a magnificent villa 
belonging to the duke of Modena, called the 
Villa Estense, and the remarkable lake of Sol- 
fatara. ‘Tivoli is seated on the Teverone, 12 
miles E.N.E. ofRome, and 15 N.N.E. of Fres- 
cati. Lon. 12.43 E. Lat. 41.59 N. 
TLASCALA, a province of New Spain, in 
the audience of Mexico; bounded on the N. 
by Panuco, on the E, by the gulf of Mexico, 
on the S. by Guaxaca’and the Pacific Ocean, 
and on the W. by the audience of Mexico. 
In the west part-of this province is the moun- 
tain of Tlascala, 12 miles in circumference; it 
is well peopled and cultivated, except on the 
summit, which is always covered with snow. 
There are also other mountains, covered with 
trees, in which are tigers and monkeys. 
TrascaLa, a town of New Spain, capital 
of a province of the same name. It is seated 
on a river, partly ona mountain, and partly on 
a plain, 82 miles E.S.E. of Mexico. Lon. go. 
22 W. Lat. 19. 30 N. | 
TLEPOLEMUS, ason of Hercules, born 
at Argos, left his country after the accidental 
murder of Licympius, and retired to’ Rhodes, 
where he was chosen king, as being one of the 
sons of Hercules. He went to tne Trojan war 
avith nine ships, and was killed by Sarpedon. 
TO. ad. (zo, Saxon ; te, Dutch.) 1. A par- 
ticle coming between two verbs, and noting 
the second as the object of the first: I love to 
read (Smalridge). 2. it notes the intentiori: 
as, she raised a war to call me back (Dryden). 
3. After an adjective it notes. its object: as, 
born to beg (Sandys). _4-. Noting futurity : 
‘as, we are still io seek (Bentley). 9. To and 
again. To and fro. Backward and forward 
(Milton). 5 
To. preposition. 1. Noting motion toward 
opposed to from (Sidney. Smith). 2. Noting 
accord or adaptation: dance to the tune (Mil- 
ton). 3. Noting address or compellation : as 
here’s to you all (Denham)« 4, Noting atten« 
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tion “or application (Dryden). 
addition or accumulation: ‘two to two make 
four (Denham). 6. Noting a state or place 
whither any one goes: as, away to horse (Sh.). 
7. Noting opposition : as, foof to foet (Dryd.). 
8: Noting amount: as, to éhe number of three 
hundred (Bacon). © 9. Noting proportion : as, 
three to nine (Swift), 10. Noting possession 
orappropriation: he has ié to himself (Felton). 
11. Noting perception: as, sharp to the taste 
(Dryden). 12. Noting the subject of an affir- 
mation 3 as, oath to the contrary (Shakspeare), 
13. In comparison of (Tillotson). 14. As far 
as (4rbuthnot). 15. After an adjective it notes 
the object: deaf to cries eee 16. 
Noting obligation : érue to his trust (Holyday). 
17. Respecting (Shakspeare). 18. Noting 
extent (Hammond). 19. Toward (Dryden). 
20. Noting presence (Swift). 21. After a 
verb, fo notes. the object; books conduce to 
learning (Shakspeare). 22. Noting the de- 
gree: 2¢ was repeated to the hundredth time 
(Boyle). . 

TOAD, in amphibiology. See Rawa. 

TOADFISH.. See Lopuiws.. 

TOADFLAX. See Linaria, and An-« 
TIRRHINUM. 

TOADSTONE, in mineralogy, a species 
of basalt. See BaAsALTEs. 

Also a petrifaction from the grinders of the 
sea-wolf. See [CHTHYOLITHUS. 

To TOAST. v. a. (fostum, Latin.) 1. To 
dry or heat at the fire (Brown). 2. To name 
when a health is drunk (Prior). 

Toast. s. (from the verb.) 1. Bread dried 
before the fire (Bacon). 2. Bread dried and 
put into liquor (Pepe). 3. A celebrated wo- 
man whose health is often drunk (Addison). 

TO'ASTER. s. (from foast.) He who 
toasts, 

TOBACCO, in botany, see NICOTIANA 
TABACUM. 

The leaves of this plant are peculiarly pow- 
erful, both as a medicine and as a local sti- 
mulus. Asa medicine, we have already had 
to observe, under the article Porsons, that its 
influence when introduced into the stomach 
is almost entirely confined to the action of the 
heart, while that of the brain, and of every 
other muscle besides the heart, remains but 
little affected by its operation, As a local 
stimulus it constitntes an important article in 
trade and commerce, and under different mani- 
pulations is chewed, smoked, and forms a va- 
riety of snuffs. 

Tobacco has hence become an object of 
minute attention to the analyst with a view of 
ascertaining its constituent principles, and 
especially that acrid and volatile power which 
is peculiar*to itself, and exists alike under every 
operation of art. ‘The best paper upon this 
subject which has yet occurred to us has been 
published by M. Vauquelin, in vol. Ixxi. of the 
Annales de Chimie; and its importance 
induces us to transcribe it in our Own tongue, 
in a somewhat abridged form. 

He commences by observing that tobaceo 
has been attempted to be made from a variety 


5. Noting 


TOBACCO, 


ef other plants besides the nicotiana tabacum, 
but in vain, since none of them have possessed, 
, or by any combined process been rendered able 
to-give forth the peculiar substance, whatever 
it be, by which the nicotiana is characterised, 

These considerations have led us, he con- 
tinues, to undertake a careful chemical analysis 
of the different species of nicotiana employed 
in manufacturing tobacco, as well as of the 
tobacco of different manufactories, both French 
and foreign. 

We were of opinion, on entering upon this 
inquiry, that some advantages might result 
from it to the manufacturer with respect to 
the preparation of tobacco; or that at least 
the theory of chemistry might derive from it 
some principle, by means of which it could 
give a satisfactory explanation of the changes 
that might take place in the matters entering 
into the composition of tobacco, 

I ought here to mention, that I have been 
assisted in this long and laborious research by 
Mr. Robiquet, a very well informed young 
apothecary of Paris, and Mr. Warden, Ame- 
rican consul, who devotes the leisure moments 
afforded him by his office to the practice of 
chemistry. 

After having bruised the leaves of nicotiana 
latifolia in a marble mortar, we wrapped them 
in a.linen cloth, and subjected them to the 
action of the press. ‘T’o separate all the soluble 
aatter they might contain, this operation was 
repeated three times, with the addition of a 
little water. 

Though the cloth was of a pretty close tex- 
ture, the jnice retained a large quantity of 
green maiter in suspension, which was se- 

arated by filtration through blotting paper. 
‘The green matter that remained on the filter 
was washed and set apart, and will be noticed 
hereafter. . . 

Examination of the filtered juice.—1. This 
juice strongly ,reddened litmus paper, a proof 
that it contained a free acid. 

2.,Oxalat of ammonia, by the copious pre- 
cipitate it formed, demonstrated the presence 
of lime, and consequently of some calcareous 
salt. 

3. Nitrat of silver threw down a copious 

recipitate, which was not wholly dissolved 
nitric acid; whence we may infer, that it 
was partly formed by a muriat. 

4. The infusion of galls, and the mineral 
acids, indicated, by the tolerably bulky brown 


precipitates they occasioned, the existence: 


of some animal matter, particularly of albu- 
men. 

5. Heat raised to 80° of R. (212° F.) con- 
firmed this by occasioning a copious coagula- 
tion. 

6. <Acetat of lead formed a very copious 
grayish precipitate, which dissolved in great 
part in distilled vinegar. 

The effect of acetat of lead on this juice 
inducing us to suspect the presence of malic 
acid, we precipitated, by means of acetat of 


fead, a pretty large quantity of the liquor coagu- . 
fated by heat; and afterward passed through - 


this precipitate, washed and diffused in water; 
a stream of sulphuretted hydrogen gass, till 
there was a slight excess of it. 

The intention of this was to reduce the 
lead to a sulphuret, and thus separate it from 
the matter with which it had been united. 
To facilitate the precipitation of the sulphu- 
retted lead, we heated the liquor, and fil- 
tered, 

The liquor thus filtered was cautiously eva- 
porated to the consistence of a syrup. In this 
state it had a very acid taste, strongly reddened 
infusion of litmus, and formed with alcohol 
and ammonia copious sediments, which, while 
they indicated the presence of animal matter, 
proved that a portion of it had been carried 
down with the lead in its precipitation. 

Hoping that the acid contained in this 
thickened liquor would prove soluble in spirit 
of wine, and that we might thus separate it 
from the matter it held in solution, we treated 
it hot with this menstruum at 40° (sp. gr. 


0°817). In fact, as soon as the mixture of 


these two liquors took place, a copious coagu- 
lation was produced, and the alcohol became 
coloured, first yellowish, then brown red, and 
was found to be acid. 

The matter not dissolved by the spirit of 
wine was whitish, partly dissolved in water, . 
and its solution was precipitated by the acetat 
of lead like the acid itself, 

Oxalat of ammonia oceasioned in it a pre- 
cipitate, and this substance, placed in burnin 
charcoal, left a residuum of carbonat of lime. 
Lastly, we found, that this substance was 
formed in great part of malat of lime, which 
retained some portions of vegeto-animal mat- 
ter. 

- The greater part of this vegeto-animal mat- 
ter, which we had endeavoured to separate b 
means of alcohol, having dissolved in it by the 
help of the acid, we saturated the latter with 
ammonia, which threw down a considerable 
flocculent sediment, the properties of which 
were perfectly similar to those of animal mat 
ters. Notwithstanding this saturation, nut- 
galls still produced a very evident precipitate in 
the liquor ; whence we perceive there exists a 
very great affinity between the acid and this 
animalized principle. 

This acid, purified as much as possible, ex- 
hibited all the characters of malic acid; that 
is, it imparted considerable consistency to 
water by evaporation, did not crystallize, gave 
with acetat of lead a precipitate soluble in dis- 
tilled vinegar, swelled up in the fire giving out 
a smell of burned sugar, and was converted into 
oxalic acid by the nitric acid. 

Thus the acetat of lead had thrown down 
at once malic acid, a great deal of coloured 
vegeto-animal matter, and a little malat of 
lime. ‘The last appeared to have been carried 
down in combination with the malat of lead, 
and to have been redissolved by the malic acid, 
as fast ag it was separated by the sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

In several experiments, in which we thus 
precipitated tobacco juice by an excess of ace. 
tale ; 
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tat of lead, we in like manner found again 
malat of lime in the malic acid. 

A large quantity of malat of lime therefore 
exists in tobacco, which may be obtained di- 
rectly by evaporating the juice of the plant to 
two thirds. 

As soon as we had completely ascertained 


the nature of the acid, we returned to the juice | 


of tobacco into which we had poured an excess 
of acetat of lead, to treat’ it also with sulphu- 
retted hydrogen. We had obtained a_very 
transparent liquid, of a lemon colour, which 
retained the exact smell and all the acrimony 
of the unaltered juice. Suspecting that this 
taste depended on a volatile oil, we distilled 
the liquor, and obtained a product, that had 
a slight herbaceous smell, and but little taste. 

The concentrated portion, that remained in 
the retort, emitted, on the addition of a little 
potash or ammonia, a strong smell, which 
was so pungent, that, if snufied up with a 
little force, it occasioned sneezing and tears. 
We repeated the experiment by adding potash 
to a more considerable quantity of matter, and 
distilled, after having diluted it with a little 
water. ‘The new product, which we obtained 
in this operation, had the smell of tobacco 
smoke, was extremely acrid, and produced a 
similar sensation to that occasioned by a pinch 
of snuff taken with such force as to get into 
the throat. 

As this product was alkaline, we suspected 
that this principle, whatever it might be, was 
rendered volatile only by means of ammonia, 
arising from the decomposition of an ammonia- 
cal salt in the tobacco ; since, when the liquor 
contained an excess of acid, we did not obtain 
the same result. However, in a similar pro- 
cess, conducted it is true with dry tobacco, we 
obtained a product, the smell and taste of which 
were at least equally striking, though the li- 

uor that yielded it contained a free acid. For 
fi rest, we were never able perfectly to isolate 
this acrid substance, and even the greater part 
remained in the retort. Hence it appears, that 
the malic acid diminishes the volatility of this 
acrid principle. 

In order to obtain this principle separately, 
we evaporated, bya very gentle heat, the liquor 
it contained, and treated it with alcohol at 
40° (0°817), which in fact separated it from 
the other matters. On afterward evaporating 
the alcohol, we remarked at the surface of the 
liquid some traces of a brown oil; and the 
portion that distilled over became more and 
more acrid, as the process approached its con- 
clusion. ‘This nearly solid oil, when thrown 
on burning coals, emitted a thick smoke, and 
such a strong smell of tobacco, that it was in- 
supy ortable. : 

he alcoholic solution yielded on cooling 
some nitrat of potash. 3 

Theacrid principle in question has little smell 
when dissolved in water; which shows, that 
it is not very volatile. _ It appears very difficult 
to destroy; for, if it be mixed with a pretty 
Jarge quantity of oxymuriatic acid, it still 


retains all its acrimomy, after the acid has evae 
porated spontaneously. 

The peculiar degree of volatility and acrid 
taste of this substance seem to indicate, that it 
is a principle belonging exclusively to the 
genus nicotiana; and which is consequently 
new, since those chemists, who have analysed 
this plant, have not spoken of it, at least as 
far as we know. 

Hence we may conclude, that this princi- 

le, which is found also in prepared tobacco, 
is not altered by the different operations it un~ 
dergoes ; and consequently is not produced by 
any change in the constitution of the materials 
of the plant. 

The following are the substances we have 
thus far found in the juice of tobacco : 

1, An animal matier. 

2. Malat of lime with excess of acid. 

3. Nitrat of potash. 

4. Muriat of potash. 

5. A peculiar acrid principle. 

Now we know these different substances 
contained jin the juice of tobacco coagulated 
and filtered, we sball point out the results of 
the successive experiments made on the green 
fecula, on the coagulum obtained during the 
boiling of the juice, and on the woody residue. 

The green matter obtained by filtering to- 
bacco juice, being treated with alcohol, left as 
an insoluble residuum a grayish substance, 
tolerably compact, yielding on distillation a 
great deal of carbonat of ammonia, partly 
crystallized and partly dissolved in water, a 
thick fetid oil, and a coal of difficult incinera- © 
tion, which yielded a little lime, proceeding no 
doubt from a portion of decomposed malat. 
It appears, that this matter is a portion of in- 
soluble vegetable albumen. As to the colour- 
ing portion of the fecula dissolved by alcohol, 
it differed in no respect from the green fecula 
of vegetables. j 

We have said, that a pretty considerable 
coagulum was formed on boiling the filtered 
juice. This coagulum is an albuminous vegeto- 
animal substance ; for it emits the same smell 
as horn when burning, and yields a great deal 
of ammonia; but it is remarkable, that it 
leaves a great deal of lime after it is burned. 

To find whence this earth could be derived, 
we treated a portion of this animal matter with 
muriatic acid very much diluted. The solu- 
tion, filtered and saturated with ammonia, 
yielded by cautious evaporation a granular 
powder, which was also malat of lime. What 
had. not dissolved in the muriatic acid was 
pure vegeto-animal matter, 3 

Something remains to be said respecting the 
woody residuum. After it had been well 
washed, we treated it with alcohol, to take up 
all the green resin it contained ; and we after- 
ward subjected it to the action of weak nitric 
acid, which extracted from it various calcare- 
ous salts, At first, on saturating this acid by 
ammonia, we obtained a flocculent matter, 
which, when decomposed by sulphuric acid, 


yielded an acid liquor, that precipitated lime 
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water in large flocks, which oxalic acid does 
not. However, as we suspected the existence 
of oxalat of jime in) this woody residuum, we 
cautiously evaporated a portion of the same 
liquor, and obtained a few crystals of oxalic 
acid, 

Phosphat of lime may be pretty accurately 

separated from oxalat of the same base, when 
they are dissolved in nitric acid, .by adding 
ammonia to the solution, so that a slight excess 
of acid shall remain. The oxalat of lime will 
be precipitated for the most part in a pulveru- 
Jent form, while the phosphat of lime remains 
in solutions and this may be precipitated af- 
_terward by a larger quantity of ammonia, 
., The mother water of these crystals, evapo- 
rated to dryness and calcined, yielded us phos- 
phoric acid. ‘We also perceived in the nitric 
solution traces of calcareous salt, which we 
separated by evaporation of the liquor, and 
which we found to be malat of lime. 

Thus the nitric acid took up malat, phos- 
phat, and oxalat of lime, from the woody 
residuum, | 

Lastly, the woody matter, after having been 
treated by these different agents, left, when 
burned, some ashes, composed chiefly of silex, 
with a little lime and iron. 

Another process for obtaining the acid prin- 
ciple contained in tobucco leaves.—Instead of 
precipitating, by means of acetat of lead, the 
juice of tobacco coagulated by heat, as we have 
related above, the juice may be evaporated by 
a gentle heat, and, when reduced to about 
one-fourth, suffered to cool. It will then de- 
posite a pretty large quantity of malat of lime 
in granular crystals, which will-become opake 
by exposure to the air. On boiling down the 
solution still farther, it will yield fresh quan- 
tities of the same salt; and lastly, when it has 
acquired such a consistence as will not allow 
_ the saline particles to unite, it is. to be treated 
with alcohol, to dissolve the free malic and 
acetic acids, the acrid matter, and the sal 
ammoniac ; and to separate the animal matter, 
which the heat could not coagulate on account 
ef the acids that held it in solution. 

The alcohol, containing in solutions the 
matter just mentioned, is to be evaporated in a 
retort. It will carry over nothing with it. 
The liquor remaining in the retort is to be 
-eoncentrated anew, and treated a second time 
with highly dephlegmated alcohol, to ara 
tate some portion of animal matter, that was 
dissolved in the former operation by means of a 
little water. 

This second portion of alcohol being evapo- 
tated in its turn, what remains is to be dis- 
solved in water; the malic and acetic acids are 
to be saturated accurately with potash; and the 
_ whole is to be distilled to dryness, taking care 
that it does not burn. The water obtained, 
though clear and colourless, is insupportably 
acrid; and what is left in the retort still re- 
tains the same property: but on redissolving it 
several .times in water, and distilling it, the 
operator will at length deprive it almost wholly 


of its acrid taste, and obtain the principle that 
produces it dissolved in distilled water. 

We have not yet satisfactorily ascertained 
the nature of the matter that accompanies it, 
and which dissolves with it in the alcohol. 
This matter has a yellowish red colour; and 
see up and is converted into a coal-in the 

re. 

If, after this matter has been divested as far 
as possible of the acrid principle, the residuum 
be urged with a stronger heat, an oil will be 
obtained, and murat of ammonia will 
sublime. It likewise yields ammonia from the 
decomposition of the muriat by the potash 
of the malat and acetat, which the heat de= 
composes. 

From the experiments here related it fol 
lows, that the juice of nicotiana latifolia con- 
tains, 

1, A large quantity of animal matter of an 
albuminous nature. 

2. Malat of lime with excess of acid. 

3. Acetic acid. 

4. Nitrat and muriat of potash in notable 
quantity. " 

5. A red matter soluble both in aleohol and 
in water,’ which swells up considerably in the 
fire, and of which I do not well know the na- 
ture. ‘ 

6. Muriat of ammonia. 

7. Lastly, an acrid, volatile, colourless 
principle, soluble both in water and in alco- 
ho], and which appears to be different from all 
that are known in the vegetable kingdom. It - 
is this principle that imparts to prepared to- 
bacco the peculiar character, that renders it 
easily distinguishable from every.other vegeta- 
ble preparation. 

It is possible, however, that this principle 
may be nothing but a very thin oil, which, on 
this very account, would possess a certain de- 
gree of volatility, and the property of dissoly- 
ing in water and vegetable acids, as common 
volatile oils do; for on treating dry prepared 
leaf tobacco directly with alcohol, we obtained, 
independently of the acrid principle,'a brown 
oil, that had nearly a similar taste. : 

It may be conceived, thatthis matter existed 
originally in the plant in the state of volatile 
oil; and that it has been thickened, and in 
some measure resinified, by the progress of ve- 
getation and desiccation. 

It might be supposed too, with equal pro- 
bability, that the thick oil, of which we have 
just spoken, is a part of the green resin, that 
owes Its acrid taste to a portion of the volatile 
principle, which has combined with it. At 
least there is no doubt that prepared tobacco 
owes the greater part of its distinguishing pro- 
perties to the acrid principle and the oil that 
exist in the leaf of the nicotiana, for these two 
substances produce the same sensations in the 
mouth and in the nose as tobacco itself. » 

In smoking tobacco” these sensations are 
modified by the empyreunnatic oil, pyroligne- 
ous acid, and ammonia, that are formed dur- 


ing combustion; yet we still distinguish very 
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sensibly those arising from the substances in 
question. 

By passing the tobacco smoke through water, 
as is done in certain countries, the smell and 
taste of these two peculiar substances are ren- 
dered more mild and agreeable. See farther 
Tapsacum and Nicotiana. 

TOBACCO ANGLICUM. 
MINOR. 

Tosacco (English). 
MINOR. 

Toxsacco (Virginian). See Nrcoriana. 

TOBA/CCONIST. s. (from tobacco.) A 
preparer and vender of tobacco. 

TOBACCO-PIPE. See Pipe. 

TOBACCO-PIPE-FISH. See FISTULARIA. 

TOBAGO, the most southern of the islands 
ain the West Indies, and the most eastern ex- 
cept Barbadoes. It is 32 miles long and 10 
broad; and near its N.E. extremity is Little 
Tobago, an island two miles long and one 
broad. The climate is not so hot as might be 
expected from its situation so near the equator ; 
nor is it visited by such dreadful hurricanes as 
frequently desolate the other islands. It is 
diversified with hills and vales, and is equal in 
richness of produce to any islands in these seas. 
In 1748 it was declared a neutral island, but 
in 1753, was ceded to the English. It was 
taken by the Frenchin 1781, and confirmed 
to them in 1783; but it was taken by the En- 
glish in 1793. restored in 1802, and again taken 
in 1803. The principal place is Scarborough. 

TOBERMORY, a town of Scotland, in 
the island of Mull, with a good harbour, and 
a customhouse ; seated on a fine bay, near the 
N.W. end of the sound of Mull. Lon. 5. 58 
W. Lat. 56. 46 N. 

TOBOLSK, a government of the Russian 
empire, which comprehends the greatest part 
of Western Siberia. It is divided into the 
two provinces of Tobolsk and Tomsk. 

Toxpotsk, a city of Siberia, capital of the 
government of Toboisk (formerly of all Siberia) 
‘and an archbishop’s see. It is seated on the 
Irtysh, opposite the influx of the Tobol, and 
divided into the upper and lower town. The 
upper town, which is properly the city, stands 
ona hill, on the E. side of the fort, and is en- 
closed with an earthen rampart: it has three 
wooden churches anda convent. In the fort 
are the governor's house, the archbishop’s pa- 
lace, the exchange, and two churches, which 
are all stone buildings. The lower town stands 
on a plain, between the city and river. Most 
of the houses being constructed of wood, it 
was nearly consumed by a fire about 1786; 
but it is now rebuilt, and chiefly of stone. 
Tobolsk contains 15,000 inhabitants, and 
almost the fourth part are Tartars, who drive 
‘a great trade on the river Irtysh, and carry 
their goods to China. There are also a great 
‘number of Kalmucs. The rest of the inha- 

-bitants are Russians, whose ancestors were 
banished hither for their crimes, or such as 
‘are exiles themselves. All the Chinese cara- 
vans are obliged to pass through this town ; 
and all the furs furnished by Siberia are 


See NIcoTIANA 
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brought into a warehouse here, and thence 
forwarded to the Siberian chancery, at Mos« 
cow. Here are many artificers, who want 
neither tools nor materials to carry on their 
trades; but, from the cheapness of all the ne+ 
cessaries of life, indolence and sloth prevail to 
such a degree, that it is difficult to get an 
thing made. Tobolsk is 1100 miles E. by N. 
of Moscow, and 1200 E. by S. of Petersburg. 
Lon. 68. 35 E.. Lat. 58.12 N, 

TOCANTIN, the largest river of Brasil, 

which rises in lat, 18 S. and flows N.E. at 
the foot of a ridge of mountains, for above 
700 miles; then enters a more open country, 
and pursues its course 400 miles davther to the 
Atlantic ocean, which it enters by a large 
estuary, below the city of Para. The estuary 
of this river has a communication with that of 
the Amazon to the W.; and the space ins 
cluded by them and the ocean is an island, 
150 miles in diameter, called Maraso or 
Joanes. 
_ TOCAT, acity of Asiatic Turkey, in the 
sangiacate of Sivas. The houses are handsome- 
ly built, and the streets paved, which is an 
uncommon thing in these parts ; but the town 
makes a very odd appearance, being built on 
uneven ground. ‘There are two rugged per- 
pendicular rocks of marble, with an old castle 
upon each; and so many streams, that each 
house has a fountain. ‘The inhabitants are 
computed at 60,000. There are 12 mosques, 
and a vast number of chapels ; the Armenians 
have seven churches, and the Greeks only 
The chief trade is in copper vessels, butt — 
much yellow leather and silk is manufactured, 
Tocat may be considered as the centre of trade 
in Turkey; for caravans come hither from 
several parts. Its territory abounds in fruit 
and excellent wine. It is 45 miles W.N.W. 
of Sivas, and 150 N. of Marash. Lon. 37. 
35 E. Lat. 39.10 N. 

TOCAYMA, a town of New: Granada, 
seated on the Pati, in a country abounding in 
fruit and sugar-canes. Here are hot-baths 
between two cold springs; and near the 
town is avoleano. Lon. 73.50 W. Lat. 4. 
3 N: 

TOCKAY, astrong town of Upper Hun- 
eary, in the county of Zimplin, with a castle. 
It is celebrated for its excellent wine; but 
being produced only by one vineyard, it is 
scarce evenat Vienna, At somedistance from 
it are large salt-works. Jt is seated at the, 
confluence of the Bodrog and ‘Teisse, 75 miles 
N.W. of Great Waradin, and 90 N.E. of 
Buda. Lon. 21.25 E. Lat. 48.10 N. 

TOD. s. (totée haar, a lock of hair, Germ.) 
1. A bush; a thick shrub: obsolete (Spenser). 
2, A certain weight of wool, twenty-eight 
pounds (Shakspeare). 

TODUS. Tody. In zoology, a genus of 
the class aves, order pice. Bill sudulate, de- 
pressed, obtuse, straight, covered at the base 
with bristles ; nostrils oval, small; feet gresso- 
rial. Sixteen species. These mostly inhabit 
the warmer parts of America ; are very nearly 
allied to the genus muscicapa, but are distin- 
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guished by their having the middle and outer 
toe much connected, which in the fly-catchers 
(muscicape) are divided to the base. 

_ The green tody (todus viridis) is best known 
and most esteemed. Sloane, who first described 
it, proposed to call it the green sparrow or 
green humming-bird. Its size is that of a 
wren, being scarcely four inches in length. It 
is easily distinguished by its red bill, and the 
light blue colour of its back. The belly is 
white, the throat and sides a beautiful rose- 
colour. The upper parts of the body are 
green, in the female; in the male blue. 

The claws are long and hooked, for scoop- 
ing out the hole in the ground where it takes 
up its abode and builds its nest. ‘This subter- 
raneous dwelling it renders comfortable, by its 
being lined with straw, moss, cotton and 
feathers. The eggs are of a grey colour, with 
spots of a deep yellow; and the young, when 
excluded, are fed with insects and small 
worms, In St. Domingo, this species is known 
by the name of the ground parakeet. 

TODY, in ornithology. See Topus, 

TOES. Digiti pedi. The fingers of the 
feet. ‘They consist of three distinct bones dis- 
posed in rows called phalanges, or ranks of the 
toes, The great toe has but two phalanges ; 
the others have three ranks of bones, which 
have nothing particular, only the joints are 
made round and free, formed by a round head 
on one bone, and by a pretty deep hollow for 
receiving it, in the one above it, 

TOFIELDIA, in botany, a genus of the 
class hexandria, order trigynia, Calyx three- 
cleft; petals six; style vertical, short; cap- 
sules three, superior, united at the base, many- 
seeded; anthers roundish. One species only, 
tofieldia palustris, Scottish asphodal, found in 
the bogs of North Britain. 

TOFO’RE. ad. (zoropan, Saxon.) Before: 
obsolete (Shakspeare). 

TOFT. s. (éoftum, law Lat.) A place where 
a messuage has stood (Cowell). 

TO'GED. a. (togatus, Latin.) Gowned ; 
dressed in gowns (Shakspeare). 

TOGE’/THER. ad. (zozxene, Saxon.) 1. 
In company (Milton). 2. Not apart; not in 
separation (Bacon). 3. In the same place 
(Davies). 4. 1n the same time (Dryden). 5. 
Without intermission (Dryden). 0. In con- 
cert (Addison). 7. In continuity (Milton). 
8. ToceTHER with. In union with; in a 
state of mixture with (Dryden). 

TOGGENBURG, a county of Switzerland, 
depending on the abbey of St. Gallen. Itisa 
narrow country, situate between high moun- 
tains, is fertilein corn and fruit, and is divided 
into the Upper and Lower. It contains 30 

arishes, and upwards of 46,000 inhabitants. 

here are more protestants than catholics, but 
both religions are bound by oath to maintain 
reciprocal harmony. 

To TOLL. v. ». (ztlan, Sax. éaylen, Dut.) 
To labour; perhaps originally, to labour in 
tillage (Prior). | 

To Toit. v.a. 1, To labour; to work at 
(Milton). 2, 'To weary ; to oyerlabour (S/.). 
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_ Tort. s. (from the verb.) 1. Labour; fa« 
tigue (Milton). -2. (toile, totles, Fr.) Any 
net or snare woven or meshed (Denham). 


TOILET. s. (totlette, Fr.) A dressing table 
(Pope). j 
TOI’LSOME. a. (from ¢oil.) Laborious; . 


weary (Pope). 

TOVLSOMENESS. s. (from fozlsome.) 
Wearisomeness ; laboriousness. 

TOISE is a French measure, containing six 
feet, or a fathom ; a square toise is thirty-six 
square. The toise and the fathom correspond 
in the division of the feet; but these divisions 
being unequal, it is necessary to observe that 
the proportion of the yard, as fixed by the 
Royal Society at London, to the half toise as 
fixed by the Royal Academy at Paris, is as 
1000 to 1065. 

TOKAY-WINE, derives its name froma 
town of Hungary, where it is produced. There 
are four sorts of wine made from the same 
grapes, distinguished at Tokay by the names of 
essence, auspruch, masslach, and the common 
wine. The essence is made by picking out 
the half-dried and shrivelled grapes, and put- 
ting them into a perforated vessel, where they 
remain as long as any juice runs off by the 
mere pressure of their own weight, This is 
‘ey into small casks. The auspruch is made 

y pouring the expressed juice of the grapes 
from which the former had been picked on 
those that yielded the essence, and treading 
them with the feet, The liquor thus obtained 
stands for a day or two to ferment, and then is 
poured into small casks, which are kept in the 
air for about a month, and afterwards put into 
casks, The same process is again repeated by 
the addition of more juice to the grapes which 
have already undergone the two former pres- 
sures, and they are now wrung with the 
hands; and thus is had the masslach. The 
fourth kind is made by taking all the grapes 
together at first, and submitting them to the 
greatest pressure: this is chiefly prepared by 
the peasants. The essence is thick, and very 
sweet and luscious: it is chiefly used to mix 
with the other kinds. The auspruch is the wine 
commonly exported, and which is known in 
foreign countries by the name of Tokay. 

The goodness of it is determined by the fol- 
lowing rules. The colour should neither be 
reddish nor very pale, but a light silver; in 
trying it, the palate and tip of the tongue should 
be wetted without swallowing it, and if it 
manifest any acrimony to the tongue, it is not 
good; but the taste ought to be soft and mild: 
when poured out, it should form globules in 
‘tthe glass, and have an oily appearance : when 
genuine, the strongest is always of the best 
quality: when swallowed, it should have an 
earthy astringent taste in the mouth, which is 
called the taste of the root. All tokay wine 
has an aromatic taste, which distinguishes it 
from every other species of wine. It keeps to 
any age, and improves by time: but is never 
good till about three years old. It is the best 
way to transport itin-casks ; for when it is on 
the seas, it ferments three times every season, 
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and thus refines itself. When in bottles, there 
must be an empty space left between the wine 
and the cork, otherwise it would burst the 
bottle. <A little oil is put upon the surface, 
and a piece of bladder tied over the cork. The 
bottles are always laid on their sides in sand. 
Philosophical Transactions, vol. Ixiii. part. il. 

. 292, &c. 

TO’/KEN. s. (zacn, Saxon; teycken, Dut.) 
1. A sign (Psalms). 2. A mark (South). 3. 
A memorial of friendship; an evidence of 
remembrance (Drayton). 

To To’KEN. v. a. (from the noun.) To 
make known: not in use (Shakspeare). 

TOLD. (pret. and part. pass. of fel/.) Men- 
tioned; related (Melton). 

To 'TOLE. v. a. To train; to draw by de- 
grees (Locke). 

TOLEDO, a city of Spain in New Castile, 
of which it was formerly the capital. It is 
seated on a conical hill on the river Tajo, 
which nearly surrounds it; and on the land 
side is an ancient wall, flanked with 100 
towers. There are a great number of superb 
structures, beside 17 public squares, where the 
markets are kept. It is an archbishop’s see ; 
and the cathedral is the richest in Spain: the 
Segrario, or principal chapel, contains 15 large 
cabinets Jet into the wall, full of gold and 
silver vessels, and other works. Here are 38 
religious houses, with a great number of 
churches belonging to 27 parishes, and some 
hospitals. The inhabitants, once estimated at 
200,000, are now reduced to 25,000. Without 
the town are the remains of an amphitheatre, 
and other antiquities. 1t has a royal castle, a 
famous ‘university, and several manufactures of 
arms, silk, and wool. It is 37 miles S. of 
Madrid, Lon. 3.20 W. Lat. 39. 50 N. 

TOLEN, a fortified town of Holland, in 
‘Zealand, in an island of the same name, sepa- 
rated by a narrow channel from Brabant. On 
the Brabant side it has a fort called Schlycken- 
burg, five miles N.W. of Bergen op Zoom. 
‘Lon. 4.20 E. Lat. 51.30 N. 

TO’LERABLE. a. (tolerable, Fr. tolerabi- 
lis, Lat.) 1. Supportablé; that may be endur- 
ed or supported (Hooker). 2. Not excellent ; 
not contemptible ; passable (Swift). 

TO'LERABLENESS. s. (from ¢olerable.) 
The state of being tolerable. 

TO’/LERABLY. ad. (from éolerable.) 1. 
Supportably ; ina manner that may be endured. 
a. Bassably ; neither well nor ill; moderately 
well (Woodward). 

TO'LERANCE. s. (éolerantia, Latin.) 
Power of enduring ; act of enduring (Bacon). 

To TOLERATE. »v. a. (éolero, Lat. tolerer, 
Fr.) To allow so as not to hinder ; to suffer; 
to pass uncensured (Hooker). 

TOLERA’TION. s. (éolero, Latin.) Al- 
lowance given to that which is not approved 
(South). ay 

ToLERATION, in religion, a term which 
has made a great figure in the disputes among 
protestants, who have been exceedingly divided 
“bout the measures of toleration, or the de- 
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grees to which reputed heretics and schisma- 
lics are, or are not, to be suffered. 

Many of the church of England have zeal- 
ously opposed the toleration of presbytery, 
&c. nor has the church of Scotland been be- 
hind-hand with them in their zeal against 
episcopacy. 

But all who have reasoned consistently from 
the principles of the reformation, have been 
for toleration ; as well perceiving they had no 
right to oblige any body to follow their parti- 
cular sentiments; but the difficulty is, the 
setting of bounds to this toleration. 

M. Basnage, and some others, distinguish 
civil toleration from ecclesiastical. The latter 
allows of different, and even opposite sentt- 
ments in the church; and the first permits 
thei in civil society. 

By civil toleration, is meant impunity and 
safety in the state for every sect which does not 
maintain any doctrine ipconsistent with the 
peace and welfare of the state. This civil, or 
political toleration, implies a right of enjoying 
the benefit of the laws, and of all the privileges 
of the society, without any regard to differ- 
ence of religion. 

‘Ecclesiastical toleration is an allowance of 
certain opinions, which, not being funda- 
mentals, do not hinder those who profess them 
from being esteemed members of the church. 
But as to the quality and number of these fun- 
damental points, they never could, nor in all 
probability ever will be agreed upon. ; 

In order to discover the genuine principles 
of toleration, it is necessary to consider that, 
antecedently to the formation of civil societies, 
mankind possess certain rights, independent of 
all human grant, not derived from any com- 

act, and which are therefore to be acknow- 
ledged as the rights of human nature. A right 
to judge for themselves in points of religion is 
one of these rights; which, whilst it autho- 
rizes every individual to claim the exercise of 
this privilege to himself, obliges him to allow 
it in the same extent to all about him, and es- 
tablishes one uniform regulation for his beha- 
viour toward others, and their behaviour to- 
ward him : e. g. no apprehensions of the truth 
and certainty of any person’s religious senti- 
ments can justify him in attempting to impose 
them on his neighbour; for the same right of 
judgment, which any one can claim, belongs, 
on the same principle, equally to all, and 
ought to be equally sacred and inviolable in all; 
and no reason can be alleged by him for take 
ing the religious liberty of others from them, 
but what will, at the same time, equally de- 
stroy his. own title to it. 

'- The injustice of similar encroachments upon 
him from others follows from the same prin- 
ciple, and with the same evidence. | 

Whether the claim of such a liberty of judg- 
ment in religion for ourselves is weakened by 
men’s entering into civil society, is the next 
object of consideration. 

The great end of government is to protect 
the subjects of it from the injuries to which 
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they were exposed in a state of nature; and as 
all injuries imply rights of which they are vio- 
lations, and the care taken to guard against the 
violation of these rights is an acknowledgment 
of the reality amd importance of them ; it evi- 
dently follows, that when they enter into so- 
ciety, if the primary and leading view of go- 
vernment be to prevent or restrain those inju- 
ries, to which men were exposed for want of 
its protection, they carry these rights with 
them; that they continue to retain’ them; 


. and that; instead of supposing themselves to be 


deprived of them, the very design with which 
they put themselves under the authority of go- 
vernment isto secure them the more firmly. 
With this view they entrust the preservation 
of them to common guardians, by whose in- 
tervention, it is presumed, they will be more 
vigorously asserted, and more effectually pro- 
tected, than it is possible they should be in a 
state where there is no. common umpire to 
check the evils of oppression on the one hand, 
and restrain the no less formidable evils of im- 
moderate resentment on the other. 

If we consider what are the rights which 
men give up to government, when they enter 
into civil societies, they will be found to be, 
not those which may most properly be styled 
the primary rights of human nature; not the 
right which every man has to live undisturbed, 
to enjoy the advantages which he justly pos- 
sesses, and to be left to his freedom in all 
things not injurious to his fellow-creatures ; 
but the consequential, though equally real and 
certain right which, where men are not sub- 
ject to government, every person has to take 
the assertion of all his rights into his own 
hands, and correct the infringers of them by 
the inflicting of such pains, or the use of such 
other methods of deterring the authors of the 
wrong,.as reason shall warrant for his future 
security: and, speaking precisely, even these 
rights are not absolutely extinguished and ut- 
terly lost, but suspended by such limitations 
as the order and well-being of society require, 
aud so long as the succours of government 
shall be effectual. The primary riglits of li- 
berty, safety, and protection from oppression, 
still subsist in their full vigour. To suppose 
them abandoned, renounced, and annihilated, 
or that government can have any right to de- 
stroy them, is ascribing to it a right to defeat 
the end for which it is established, and betray 
the trust’ reposed in it. It is, indeed, totally 
inverting the principle upon which the power 
of rulers stands, and by which the acts of it 
ought to. be guided. 

Man was not made for government, but go- 
vernment for man; and the great object, to 
which all the operations of it should be direct- 


ed, is to guard, as much as possible, the equal, _ 
impartial ease and freedom of all the subjects 


of it. To this purpose judge Blackstone ob- 
serves, that the principal aim of society is to 
protect individuals in the enjoyment of those 
absolute rights, which were vested in them by 
the immutable laws of nature, but which 


could not .be preserved in peace without that 
mutual assistance and intercourse, which are 
gained by the institution of friendly and civil 
coinmunities: so that the primary end of hu- 
man laws is to maintain and regulate these ab- 
solute rights of individuals. See Govern- 
MENT; and Civil LIBERTY. 

Now, of all the rights inherent in human 
nature, that of thinking for ourselves, and fol- 
lowing the conviction of our own judgments 
in relation to the object of our faith, worship, 
and religious obedience, is the most sacred, in- 
contestable, and in every view of it, intitled to 
the most careful protection. The preservation 
of these is one of the chief, perhaps the first 
end for which civil societies are instituted, and 
the rulers of them invested with power: and 
therefore, in all governments, the rights of 
conscience should have a principal place as- 
signed them in the care of those to whom the 
protection of their fellow-creatures is commit- 
ted. If the securing of equal, impartial li- 
berty, in all those instances of it in which it is 
not injurious to others, be so much the object 
of every equitable, wise, and well-constituted 
system of Jaws, that all needless encroachments 
upon it are deviations from the spirit, which 
ought to be diffused through all laws, and im-. 
pair the benefit which they ought to confirm, 
can it be supposed that the rights of conscience » 
ought not to be guarded from violation? Rights 
of this kind are the last which men can ever 
be imagined to give up to be modelled at the 
pleasure of others; nor (as it is argued) is there 
any One principle connected with their sub- 
mission to governors in other respects, that 
can require or justify such a surrender. Does 
it follow that, because the magistrate is en- 
trusted with authority to decide disputes be- 
tween us and our fellow-citizens concerning 
property, he is to. determine points which lie 
only between God and our own consciences ? 
Because it is allowed to be his office to guard 
the peace of his subjects, and to inflict punish- 
ments for this purpose on those who unjustly 
disturb it 5 is it to be taken for granted, that 
he is to dictate to them what rule of faith they 
shall adopt, and in what manner they are to 
worship the Deity ; when it is allowed on all 
hands, that of these things the will of God is 
the only rule, and that no worship can be ac- 
ceptable to him, but what is accompanied with 
the sincere conviction of him who offers it? 
Besides, it is argued, that such is the nature of 
this right, and it so stands upon a foundation 
peculiar to itself, and is distinguished from 
every other right, that it cannot be given up. 
Property may be resigned, transferred, or sub- | 
mitted to the regulation of others; a man may 
relinquish his ease and subject himself to.in- 
conveniences, and be not only innocent but 
landable; nay, he may sacrifice life itself, and 
merit, the highest applause; but his conscience 
he cannot resign. 

To prove all things, and hold fast that which 
is good, is not only a privilege but a duty; an 
obligation laid upon him by the very nature of 
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religion and virtue, and from which he cannot 
discharge himself without departing from the 
principles of both. it must always remain en- 
ture to him; nor, while the principles of the 
most reasonable liberty are allowed to subsist 
in their due extent, can any attempt be con- 
sistently made to take it from him. 

From these principles it has been inferred, 
by Locke and many others, that toleration, so 
far from being a matter of mere grace or fa- 
vour, which government has a right to with- 
hhold, grant, abridge, or resume at pleasure, is 
the acknowledgment and confirmation of a 
right: not one of those adventitious rights, 
which are subsequent to the establishment of 
civil societies, and arise out of the peculiar 
forms and constitution of it; but of those 
higher rights which belong to men as such, 
and which ought to be preserved under all 
states and governments whatever, as effectually, 
universally, and impartially as any other right. 
With regard to the extent of toleration, it is 
urged, that if liberty of conscience be a right 
essential to human nature, all penalties in 
cases merely of a religious nature must be an 
infringementof a right, and a degree of oppres- 
sion, though inflicted by a law. Farther, the 
inquiry concerning the persons entitled to to- 
leration does not depend on the supposed truth 
or error of the sentiments which men ma 
adopt, but upon the common right, which all 
men have, to be led in these points by the light 
of their own minds, and to enjoy all the secu- 
rities and benefits of society, while they fulfil 
the obligations of it. All who can give good 
security to the government under which they 
live, and to the community to which they be- 
long, for the performance of the duties of good 
subjects and good citizens, have an undoubted 
claim to it, and cannot,with any just reason 
be deprived of it. It is not error, but injury 
.to the state, or the individuals who are under 
the care of it, which justifies the animadver- 
sion of the magistrate; and all to whom this 
cannot be justly imputed are the objects of 
his protection. See on this subject Fownes’s 
Engniry into the Principles of 'Toleration, &c. 
Locke's Letters concerning Toleration, &c. 
Hoadley’s Rights of Subjects, passzm. 


To the account above given of the general~ 


principles of toleration, it will be proper to add 
a few words concerning the state of toleration 
in our own country. 

» The spirit of the church of England, from 
the reformation to the present time, has been 
briefly described, and we think with great jus- 
tice and candour, by the late excellent bishop 
-Porteus: ‘¢ Although,” said he, ‘< after it had 
shaken off the galling yoke of popery, it could 
not of a sudden divest itself of all its ancient 
hereditary prejudices: although it was a con- 
siderable length of time_before it could fancy 
itself secure against the protestant separatists 
without that body-guard of pains and penalties, 
with which it had been accustomed to see itself, 
as well as every church in Europe, surrounded : 
yet, even in the plenitude of authority, and 


when ‘its ideas. and exercise of ecclesiastical 
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discipline were at the highest, it stands charges 
able with fewer acts of extravagant severity 
than any other established church, of the same 
magnitude and power, in the Christian world. 
By degrees, however, as it improved in know- 
ledge, it improved in mildness too. ‘The last 
century saw the beginning, and the present 
times have seen the farther extension, of a 
most noble system of religious liberty, which 
has placed legal toleration on its true basis: 
a measure no less consonant to sound policy 
than to the spirit of Christianity.” Sermons, 
edit. 3d. vol. 1. p. 292. 

The greatest extension of the principle of 
toleration in this country has been bythe 52 
Geo. II]. ¢. 155, entitled ‘*an act to repeal 
certain acts, and amend other acts, relating to 
religious worship and assemblies, and persons 
teaching or preaching therein;” (2gth July, 
1812). In order to understand the bearings 
and effect of this important and salutary act of 
parliament, it may be necessary to advert to 
the situation in which dissenting societies 
were placed, and to some of the pro¢eedings ot 
the committees for the purpose of procuring 
an extension of privileges. 

By the conventicle act (22 Charles II. ec. 
1.) it was enacted, that if any person of six- 
teen years of age and upwards should be pre- 
sent at any conventicle or meeting for reli- 
gion, other than according to the liturgy and 
practice of the church of England, at which 
should be present above five persons, besides 
those of the same household, he should pay a 
fine of five shillings for the first offence, and 
ten shillings for every subsequent offence ; 
which penalties might, in case of the poverty 
of an offender, be levied on the goods and 
chattels of any person present. Every person 
who should teach or preach at such conventi« 
cle or meeting should forfeit twenty pounds for 
the first offence, and forty pounds for every 
subsequent offence. Every person who should 
suffer any such conventicle or meeting in his 
house or premises should forfeit twenty pounds, 
which, in case of his poverty, might be levied 
upon the goods of any person present. The 
justices and the military were impowered to 
enter conventicles, and disperse religious meet- 
ings. And the act declares the principle (most 
severe and intolerant) upon which it is to be 
interpreted, namely :—-‘* That it shall be con- 
strued most largely and beneficially for the 
suppressing of conventicles, and for the justi- 
fication and encouragement of all persons to be 


employed in the execution thereof ;” and that 


no record, warrant, or mittimus to be made by 
virtue of that act, or any proceedings there- 
upon, should be reversed, avoided, or any way 
impeached, by reason of any default in form! 
Jt was also declared, that the goods and chattels 
of the husband should be liable for the penal- 
ties incurred by the wife for attending a meet- 
ing for religious worship. 

As to the five mile act (17 Charles IT. ¢. 2) 
it is thereby declared, that persons thercin 
mentioned who should preach in any conven- 
ticle should not come within five miles of 
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any corporate town sending burgesses to par- 
liament, unless in passing upon the road, be- 
fore such person shall have taken the oath 
therein-mentioned, at the quarter-sessions, un- 
der a penalty of forty pounds. 

Besides these two acts of parliament, there 
were several other acts which rendered non- 
conformity, or a deviation from the established 
religion of the country, unlawful, and highly 

enal. 

Thus stood the law relative to religious as- 
semblies on the accession of king William and 
gueen Mary, when, or soon afterwards, an 
act of parliament was passed for the relief of 
conscientious persons, suffering under or ex- 
posed to those intolerant and oppressive laws. 
By that act (1 William and Mary, c. 18) usu- 
ally called the toleration act, it was in substance 
declared, that with regard to private indivi- 
duals, the former acts should not extend to any 
person dissenting from the church of England, 
‘who should at the sessions take the oaths, and 
subscribe the declaration therein mentioned ; 
and with regard to the ministers of religion, it 
was enacted that no person dissenting from the 
church of England, in holy orders, or pretended 
holy orders, or pretending to holy orders, nor 
any preacher or teacher of any congregation of 
dissenting protestants, who should at the ses- 
sions make the declaration and take the oaths 
therein expressed, should be liable to the pe- 
nalties of the acts of parliament therein men- 
tioned. Provided that such person should not 
at any time preach in any place with the doors 
locked, barred, or bolted. By this act also, a 
justice was empowered at any time to require 
any person that went to any meeting for the 
exercise of religious worship, to subscribe the 
declaration and take the oaths therein men- 
tioned ; and in case of refusal, to commit such 
persons to prison. And the ministers of reli- 
gion having taken the oaths under the act, 
‘were exempt from certain offices. It was de- 
clared, that no assembly for religious worship 
should be allowed till registered. And dis- 
turbers of religious worship coming into a re- 
gistered place were subjected to the penalty of 
twenty pounds. There are other provisions 
in the act, which it may be unnecessary to 
mention ; nor need we particularise the statute 
of the 10th of queen Anne, c. 2, which extends 
the liberty of a person having taken the oaths 
in one county, to preach in another county ; 
nor the statute of the 19th George IIT. which 
regulates the oaths and declaration to be made, 
and extends the exemptions. 

It was only by the operation of these last 
acts, that any protestant not resorting to the 
established church could be protected from 
the antecedent penal statutes; and in propor- 
tion as the construction of these tolerating acts 
was limited, would be the destructive operation 
of those penal statutes. However, these acts 
of toleration were considered by the various 


classes of dissenters as the palladium of their. 


religious liberty; and their efficacy for the 
protection of the various classes of dissenters 
was never questioned till very lately: and all 


who believed it their duty to preach the reli- 
gious doctrines which they held, and were in- 
clined to protect themselves from the penalties 
of former acts, found little difficulty in getting 
the magistrates at the sessions tu administer 
the oaths, &c. as it was the generally received 
doctrine, that the magistrates acted merely mi- 
nisterially—that they had no authority to en- 
quire into the fitness or character of the appli- 
cant—and could not refuse the oaths, &c. to 
any man who represented himself in holy or- 
ders, or pretended holy orders, or as pretending 
to holy orders ; or as beinga teacher or preacher 
of a congregation dissenting from the church 
of England; and it was thought, that there 
could scarcely be any dissenting teacher of re- 
ligion who could not properly consider him- 
self as falling within one of the above descrip- 
tions: But latterly there has been a manifest 
alteration in the conduct of many magistrates, 
who, by narrowing the construction of the to- 
leration act, have, on many alleged reasons, 
refused the oaths, &c. to several applicants. 
The new construction of the, magistrates has, 
in some points of very great importance to the 
religious nonconformists, or occasional con- 
formists, been sanctioned by the court of King’s 
Bench, which held, that a man to entitle 
himself to take the oaths, &c. as required by 
the act of toleration, ought to shew himself to 
be the acknowledged teacher or preacher of 
some particular congregation, and that it was 
not enough for a man to state himself a pro- 
testant dissenter, who preaches to several con- 
gregations of protestant dissenters. 

Something more, then, seemed absolutely 
necessary-to do away the causes of uncertainty 
and anomaly in the interpretation of former 
acts: and to this end the act whose title we 
have above quoted was evidently framed. Of 
this act we shall now present a brief sketch. 

It absolutely repeals the five mile and the 
conventicle acts, and another act of a most of- 
fensive kind, which affected a highly respecta- 
ble body, the quakers. It then proceeds to 
relieve from the penalties of the several acts 
mentioned in the toleration act, or any amend- 
ment of the same, all protestants who resort 
to a congregation allowed by the acts there re- 
ferred to. It is not now necessary that a per- 
son should be obliged to relinquish his attach- 
ment to the established church, in order to 
bring himself under the protection afforded by 
this act: and on the other hand, if he be a 
dissenter he is protected by this bill. The 
simple condition of protection is, that a ne? 
téstant do resort to some place of worship, 
which if not the only way, is at least the usual 
and overt manner of shewing our belief in the 
existence of the Deity, and in a future state of 
retribution ; without which there is no se 
curity for the peace and happiness of society. 
As under the toleration act, so under this act, 
all'places of worship must be certified to the pro- 
per court; but under this act a preacher need: 
not wait till the place be registered before he 
preaches. By the former acts only five per= 
sons could meet together, besides a man’s owm 


- gious assemblies. 
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family, without having the place registered; by 


this act, the number is extended to twenty 
persons who may meet without certifying the 
place of meeting. By the former act, no per- 
son could preach till he had taken-the oaths; 
by this act any person may preach without 
having taken the oaths; and 1s merely liable 
to be called on once to take them afterwards, 


if required in writing by one justice. By the 


toleration acts persons were obliged to go to 
the quarter sessions to take the oaths; by this 
act any person may take them before one jus- 


‘tice only ; and in no case is such person com= 


pellable to travel above five miles for that pur- 
pose: so that it will be perfectly unnecessary for 
any preachers or teachers to take the oaths 
until they are required by a justice, unless tra- 
velling preachers, who carry on no business, 
and intend to claim exemption from civil and 
military duties. By the new construction of 
the toleration act, it appeared that only parti- 
cular persons could insist upon taking the 
oaths, &e. by this act any protestant, whether 
preacher or otherwise, whether .a dissenter or 
a member of the church of England, may re- 
quire a justice to administer the oaths, &c. and 
grant a certificate. 

As to the exemption from civil and military 
duties, they are about the same, as to preachers 
cafrying on no business, except that the tolera- 
tion act extended only to dissenters, and this 
act exempts all preachers as they were by the 
toleration and new militia bills, whether dis- 
senters or not. By the toleration. act, so by 
this, the doors of all places of worship are to 
be unlocked. In this act is a great and most 
beneficial alteration for the protection of reli- 
The toleration act did not 
provide for the punishment of riotous persons 
who did not come into the house, by which 
ieans many congregations were greatly disturb- 
ed by noises made on the outside ; but by this 
act,any person whoshall wilfullyand maliciously 
disturba congregation (whether by cominginto, 
or being on the outside of the house) shall incur 
a penalty of 40/. which penalty is double the 
amount of that imposed for the same offence 
by the toleration act. There is also another 
important advantage in this act, which is, that 
the writ of certiorari is not taken away, by 
which means, proceedings tnay be removed 
into the court of King’s Bench. 

Such isa sketch of the state in which ortho- 
dox protestant dissenters and methodists now 
stand in this country, with respect to tolera- 
tion. We shall terminate this article by quot- 
ing a passage from the Christian Politics of the 


late Mr. Ely Bates. This elegant writer, and 


most excellent man, concludes his section 


' 6€on the most effectual methods by which an 


established church may support herself under a 
complete toleration,” thus:—‘* A national 


church, in her doctrine sound and evangelical, 


equally remote from a dry heathen morality 
anda wild enthusiasm, from pharisaic confi- 
dence and antinomian presumption; in her 
instruction of children familiar and. catecheti- 


cal; in her public teaching plain and exposi- 
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tory} in her worship pure and devotional iti 
her discipline strict without rigour; in her mis 
nisters. exhibiting her pastoral care as well as 
her aptitude to teach ; in her pretensions re- 
served and modest; in her conduct towards 
other churches candid and liberal ; and, in the 
last place, in her terms of admission to her 
communion, moderate without laxity ; neither 
so narrow as to make it difficult for wise and 
good men to enter without some wound to 
their conscience, nor so wide as*to allow an 
easy ingress to the profane and the profligatets 
achurcb that bears these characters, and an- 
swers to this descripuion, can have noihing to 
fear from the most complete toleration: she 
would have few separatists from her commus 
nion, at least few of such as held the faith ina 
pure conscience; and as to the conventicles of 
heresy and schism, they would have no other 
effect than to draw off those noxious humours 
and inflammable spirits, which, if retained, 
would only have served to corrupt her purity, 
or disturb her peace.” 

See DissenteR, Nonconformist, Pa- 
pist, Test, &c: 

TOLL. ss. (¢ollo, Lat. toll, Saxs fol, Dut.) 
An excise of goods; a seizure of some part for 
permission of the rest (Arbuthnot). — 

To Tou... v..n. (from the noun.} 1+ To 
pay toll or tollage (Hudibras). 2. To take toll 
or tollacze (Tusser). 3. To sound as a single 
bell (Dryden). 

To Toct. v. a. (tolloy Latin.) 1. To ring 
a bell (Graunt). 2. To take away; to vacate; 
to annul, In this sense the o is short (dylife). 
3. ‘To take away, or perhaps to invite (Bac.). 

TO’/LLBOOTH. s. (éol/ and booth.) A 
prison. rhe 

To To'LiBooTH. v. a. To impfison ina 
tollbooth (Corbet). 

TOYLLGATHERER. s. (éol/ and gather.) 
The officer that takes toll. 

TO’/LSEY. s. The same with follbooth. 

TOLOSA, a town of Spain, in Biscay, cas 
pital of the district of Guipuscoa ; celebrated 
for its steel manufactures, particularly of 
sword-blades. It was taken by the French in 
1794. It is seated in a valley, between the 
Araxis and Oria, 36 miles E. of Bilboa. Lon. 
2.5 W. Lat. 43.12 N. | 

TOLU, a seaport of Terra Firma, in the 
government of Carthagena; famous for its 
balsam, produced from a tree like a pine. It 
is seated on a bay, 70 miles. S. of Carthagena. 
Lon, 75. 16 W. Lat. 9. 30 Nw - . 

ToLu BALSAM. See BALSAMUM TOLU# 


TANUM. : 
ToLtu TREE. See TOLUIFERA. 7 
TOLUIFERA, in botany, a genus of 


the class decandria, order monogynia, Calyx 
five-toothed, campanulate; petals five; the 
lowest very large and inversely heart-shaped ; 
styleless. One species only, T. balsamum, 
balsam of tolu tree, Tree branched, and 
of a large size ; leaves alternate, oblong-ovate ; 
flowers produced in small axillary racemes, 
ona slender pedicel ; fruit a round berry. The 
gummy exudation from the aay, rf the offici« 
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nat balsam of tolu. It is a native of South 
America; and occasionally cultivated in our 
hot-houses. For the medical virtues of the bal- 
san}, see BALSAMUM TOLUTANUM. 

TOLUTA‘TION. s. (¢oluto, Latin.) The 
act of pacing or ambling (Brown). 

TOMATOES, in botany. See SOLANUM. 

TOMB. s. (tombe, tombeau, French.) A 
monument in which the dead are enclosed 
( Dryden). 

To Toms. v. a. (from the noun.) To bury; 
to entomb (May). . 

TO’MBLESS. a. (from tomb.) Wanting 
a tomb; wanting a sepulchral monument 
{Shakspeare). 

TO’MBOY. s. A mean fellow; sometimes 
a wild coarse girl (Shakspeare). 

TOMBUCTOO, a kingdom of Negroland, 
which lies to the W. of Bambara, and E. of 
Tocrur, It produces plenty of corn, cattle, 
milk, and butter. The king is despotic, and 
has 3000 horsemen, beside a great number of 
foot, who frequently take captives, and sell 
them to the merchants for slaves. ‘The houses 
are built like bells, with walls of hurdles plais- 
tered with clay, and covered with reeds. The 
better sort of women have their faces covered, 
their religion being Mahometanism. Both 
men and women are fond of: dancing, and 
spend a great part of the night in that exercise. 

TomBuctoo, the capital of the kingdom 
of the same name, with a stately mosque built 
of stone, and a royal palace. Here are many 
cotton-weavers, and ingenious mechanics. 
Cloth and other European merchandise are 
brought by caravans from Barbary; these are 
exchanged for ivory, slaves, sena, gold-dust, 
dates, ostriches feathers, &c. brought from the 
interior and more maritime parts of Africa. 
This city is subject to a weil regulated police, 
and the inhabitants are in general very rich. 
It is seated on the Niger, 290 miles E.N.E. of 
Sego. Lon. 1.38 W. Lat. 16. 35 N. 

TOME. s. (French; coo¢-) 1. One vo- 
lume of many. 2 A book (Hooker). 

TOMENTUS, in botany. (Tomentum,down, 
nap, cotton,.or flocks, from raw ¢ or, as others 
think, from fumeo, to swell up; being used to 
' stuffpillows, bolsters, &c. Itis properly theshort 
wool that is not carded and spun; and was ap- 
plied to the nap on the leaves of some plants, 
which was used for the same purpose. Hence 
gnaphalium, from yvagear¢v, which has the 
same signification.) Downy, nappy, cottony, 
or flocky. It is applied to the stem and leaf, 
when. they are covered with hairs. so inter- 
woven as scarcely to be discernible: and is a 
species of pubescence. It is generally white, 
as on sea plants, and such as grow in exposed 
situations. Exemplified also in cerastium to- 
mentosum, origanum onites, althza officinalis, 
cistus incanus. — 

TOMENTUM CEREBRI. (A flock of 
wool.) The small vessels. that penetrate the 
cortical substance of the brain. from the pia 
mater, which, when separated from the brain, 
and adhering to the pia mater, give it a flocky 
appeara nce, whence the present nam 
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TOMEX, in botany, a genus of the class 


dodecandria, order monogynia. Involucre four 


or five-leaved ; calyxless; corol five-petalled ; 
nectaries five, scales between the lower sta- 
mens; berry one-seeded. ‘Three species, na- 
tives of Japan and China, from one of which, 
T. sebifera, the Chinese obtain tallow, by ex- 
pressing its kernels; whence this, as well as 
craton sebiferum, is denominated tallow-tree. 

TOMPION, a sort of bung or cork used to 
stop the mouth of acannon. At sea this is 
carefully encircled with tallow or putty, to 
prevent the penetration of water into the gun, 
by which the powder contained in the chamber 
might be damaged or rendered incapable of 
service. 

TOMSK, a town of Siberia, in the province 
of Tomsk. On the highest part stands a 
wooden castle, defended by 14 pieces of can- 
non; and in it are a cathedral built of wood, 
the chancery, and an arsenal. The inhabit- 
ants carry on a great trade, this town lying on 
the great road through all the east and north 
parts of Siberia. It contains above 2000 
houses, and is seated on the river Tom, 105 
miles E.S.E. of Tebolsk. Lon. 84. 59 E. 
Lat.55.45 N. - 

TOMTIT, in ornithology. See Parvs. 

TON, a measure or weight. See Tun. 

Town or Tun, in the names of places, are 
derived from the Saxon cun, a hedge or wall; 
and this seems to be from ‘oun, a hill, the 
towns being anctently built ou hills (@zbson). 

TONDEREN, or TuNDEREN, a town of 
Denmark, in the duchy of Sleswick, capital of 
a bailiwic of the same name, witha fort, It 
is seated in a fertile country, on the river Wi- 
daw, and on a bay of the German ocean, 25 
miles S.E. of Ripen, and 30 N.W. of Sles- 
wick. Lon. 9.40 E. Lat. 54. 58 N. 

TONE. s. (ton, French; tonus, Latin.) 1. 
Note; sound (Bacon). 2. Accent; sound of 
the voice (Dryden). 3. A whine; a mourn- 


ful cry (Hudibras). 4. A particular or affected 


sound in speaking. 5. Elasticity; power of 
extension and contraction (Arbuthnot). 

Tong, in music, has various senses. 

First, Tone is used to-signify a certain de- 
gree of distance or interval between two sounds, 
as in the major-tone and the minor-tone, the 
reference of the first of which is from 8 to 9, 
and which results from the difference of the 
4th to the 5th, while the reference of the lat- 
ter is from 9 to 10, and results from the dif 
ference of the minor-third to the fourth. 

Secondly, The word tone implies a property 
of scund, by which it comes under the relation 
of yrave and acute; or the degrees of elevation 
in. any sound, as produeed by the particular ve- 
locity of the vibrations of the sonorous body. 

Thirdly, We understand by tone, the parti« 
cular quality of the sound of any voice or in- 
strument, independent of the acuteness or gra 
vity of the note it produces ; as when we speak 
of a thin tone, a full tone, a rich tone, a mel- 
low tone, a liquid tone, a round tone, &c. 

TONG. s. (see Tones.) The catch of a 
buckle. ; 
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TONGATABOO, or Amsterpam Is- 


LAND, one of the Friendly Islands, 20 leagues 
in‘circuit. It has the best harbour or anchor- 
ing-place to be found among these islands. It 
is wholly laid out in plantations, with roads or 
lanes for travelling ; and is the seat of govern- 
ment for all the other islands, and the ordinary 
residence of all the principal chiefs. Lon. 
175.5 W.- Lat. 21.8 §. 

TONGRES, a town in the bishopric of 
Liege, formerly one of the richest and most 
flourishing cities in the Roman province of 
Gallia Belgica. It has severely suffered by 
the calamities of war; the first time by Attila, 
king of the Huns, and the last by the French 
in 1673 and 1677. It is seated on the Jecker, 
12 miles S.W. of Maestricht, and 15 W. of 
Liege. 

TONGS. s. (zanz, Saxon; tang, Dutch.) 
An instrument by which hold is taken of any 
thing ; as of coals in the fire (Mortimer). 

TONGUE. s. (zunz, Saxon, tonghe, Dut.) 
1, The instrument of speech in buman beings 
(Dryden). 2. The organ by which animals 

lick (Milton). 3. Speech; fluency of words 
(LP Estrange). 4. Power of articulate utter- 

ance (Dryden). 5. Speech, as well or ill used 
(Milton). 6. A language (Watis). 7. Speech, 
as opposed to thoughts (Join). §. A nation 
distinguished by their language. A ‘scriptural 
term (Isaiah). g. A small point: as, the 
tongue ofa lalance. 10. To hold the Tongue. 
To be silent (Addison). 

To ToncveE. v. a. (from the noun.) To 
chide; to scold (Shakspeare). 

To Toncus. v. n. To talk; to prate 
(Shakspeare) 

ToncueE. (lingua.) A soft fleshy viscus, 
very moveable in every direction, situated in- 
feriorly in the cavity of themouth, and consti- 
tuting the organ of taste. It is divided into a 
base, body, and back, an inferior surface, and 
two lateral parts. It is composed of muscular 
fibres, covered by a nervous membrane, on 
which are a great number of nervous papille, 
particularly at the apex and lateral parts; the 
rete mucosum, and epidermis. The arteries 
of the tongue are branches of the ranine and 
labial. The veins empty themselves into the 
great lingual, which proceed to the external 

jugular. The nerves come from the eighth, 
‘ninth, and fifth pair. The use of this organ is 
for chewing, swallowing, sucking, speaking, 
and tasting. See Taste. 

b TO’/NGUED. a. (from tongue.) Having 
‘a tongue (Donne). 

TO'NGUELESS. a. (from tongue). 1. 
Wanting a tongue; speechless (Shakspeare). 
‘2. Unnamed; not spoken of (Shkakspeare). 

_ TO’NGUEPAD. s. (tongue and pad.) A 
great talker (Taéler). 

TONGUE-SHAPED LEAF, in botany. 
Folium linguiforme. Linear and fleshy, blunt 
at the end, convex underneath, and having 
usually a cartilaginous border: as in some 
aloes, mesembryanthemum lingueforme, he- 
“mauthus coccineus. 


- TONGUETIED. a. (tongue and tie.) 1: 


TOWN 
Having an impediment of speech (Holder), 3. 
Unable to speak freely, from whatever cause 
Shakspeare). ; . 

TONIC, The name given to the key-note 
of any composition. Also applied by Aris- 
toxenus to that of the three kinds of the chro- 
matic genus, which proceeded by two conse- 
Cullve semitones, and a minor-third, and was 
the ordinary chromatic of the Greeks. Tonic 
1s also sometimes used adjectively; as when we 
speak of the tonic chord, the tonic note, &c. 

Tonics~ (from caw, to expand or invigor- 
ate.) Medicines which increase the tone of the 
muscular fibre; such as stimulants, adstring- 
ents, &c. 

Tonic SPASM. (Tovixoc, from ew, to pull or 
draw.) Contractura a spasmo, In. medicine, 
a rigid contraction of the muscles, without re« 
laxation, as in trismus, tetanus, &c. - 

TONNAGE, a custom or impost due for 
merchandise brought or carried in tons from 
or to other nations after a certain rate in every 
ton. 

TonNAGE. The usual method of finding 
the tonnage of any ship is by the following 
rule :—Multiply the length of the keel by the . 
breadth of the beam, and that. product by half 
the breadth of the beam: and divide the last 
product by 94, and the quotient will be the. 
tonnage. 

Ship’s keel 72 feet; breadth of beam 24 
feet. 

72 % 24 x 12 - | 
———-—______ = 120.6 tonnage. 
ot , 

The tonnage of goods and store is taken 
sometimes by weight, and sometimes by mea-~ 
surement; and that method is allowed to the 
vessel which yields the mest tonnage. In 
tonnage by weight, 20 cwt. make oné ton. In 
tonnage by measurement, 40 cubic feet are 
equal to 1 ton. All carriages, or other stores 
to be measured by tonnage, are taken to pieces, 
and packed in the manner which will occupy 
the least room on board ship. All ordnance, 
whether brass or iron, is taken in tonnage by 
its actual weight, Musket-cartridges in bar-~ 
rels or boxes, all ammunition in boxes, and 
other articles of great weight, are taken in 
tonnage according to their actual weight. 

The following is the tonnage allowed to the 
military officers of the ordnance embarked 
for foreign service, for their eamp-equipagé 
and baggage : 


For a field officer - 5 tons. 
For a captain - 3do. 
For a subaltern - lido, 
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TONNAY BOUTONNE, a town of 
France, in the department of Lower Charente, 
seated on the river Boutonne, 17 miles N. of 
Saintes. Lon. 0.34 W. Lat.45.456N 

Tonnay CHARENTE, a town of France, 
in the department of Lower Charente, with 
a castle and a small port. It is seated on 
the Charente, three miles from Rochefort, and 
253 S.W. of Paris. Lon. 0. 46 W. Lat, 
45. 56 N. 


TONNERRE, a. town of France, in the 
MMe 
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department of Yonne, famous for its good 
wines. It is seated on the Armancon, 27 
miles S. of Troyes, and 102 E. of Paris. Lon. 
4.4 E. Lat. 47.61 N, iy 

TONORIUM. (Lat.).A kind of pitch-pipe, 
something like the fistula, or syringe, used by 
the ancient Romans to regulate the voices of 
orators, actors, and singers. 

TONNINGEN, a town of Denmark, in 
the duchy of Sleswick, capital of a territory of 
the same name. It is seated on a peninsula 
formed by the river Eyder, where there Is a 
eommodious harbonr, 25 miles S.W. of Sles- 
wick, and 58 N.W. of Hamburg. Lon. 9. 
10 E. | Lat. 54.30 N.' 

TONQUIN, a kingdom of Asia, bounded 
on the N. by China, on the E. by China and 
the gulf of Tonquin, on the 8. by Cochin 
China,’ and on the W. by Laos. It is about 
1200 miles in length, and 500 in breadth, and 

- s one of the finest and most considerable king- 
doms of the East, as well on account of the 
number of inhabitants, as the riches it con- 
‘tains, and the trade it carries on. The natives 
m general are ofa middling stature, and clean- 
limbed, with a tawny complexion. ‘Their 
faces are oval and flattish, and their noses and 
lips well proportioned. Their hair is black, 
Jong, Jank, and coarse; and they let it hang 
down their shoulders. They die their teeth 
black. They are.dexterous, active, and inge- 
nious in mechanic arts. ‘They weave a great 
quantity of fine silks, and make curious lacker- 
works, which are exported to other countries. 
There is such a number of people, that many 
want employment, for they seldom go to work 
but when foreign ships arrive. ‘The money 
and evods brought hither by the English and 
Dutch put them in action, for they have not 
money of their own sufficient to employ them- 
selves ; and therefore one-third at least must be 
advanced beforehand by the merchants. ‘They 
are so addicted to gaming, that whenevery thing 
else is lost, they will stake their wives and chil- 
dren. The garments of the Tonquinese are 
made either of silk or coiton ; but the poor peo- 
ple and soldiers wear only cotton of a dark tawny 
colour, Their houses are small and low, and 
the walls either of mud, or hurdles daubed 
over with clay. They have only a ground 
floor, with two or three partitions, and each 
room has a square hole to Jet in the light. 
They have stools, benches, and chairs ; and on 
the side of a table is a little altar, with two in- 
cense pots thereon, which no house is without. 
The country abounds with villages, which 
consist of thirty or forty houses, surrounded by 
trees; and in some places are banks to keep 
the water from overflowing their gardens, 
where they have oranges, betels, pumkins, me- 
lons, and salad herbs. In the rainy season 
they cannot pass from one house to another 
without wading through the water, but some- 
times they have boats. The Tonquinese in 
general are courteous to strangers; but the 
great men are haughty and ambitious, the sol- 
diers insolent, and the poor thievish. They 
buy all their wives, of which the great men 
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-have several; but the poor are stinted for . 
-want of money. In hard times the men will 
sell both their wives and children, to buy rice / 
to maintain themselves. Whena man dies, 
he is buried:in his own ground, and if he was 
master of a family, they make a great feast. 
The first new moon that happens after the 
middle of January is a great festival; when 
they rejoice for ten days together, and spend 
their time in all manner of sports. They have 
another great feast in Mayor June, when their 
first harvest isgot in. Their religion is pagan* 
ism, and yet they own a Supreme Being. 
Their idols have human shapes, but in very 
different forms. ‘They have hkewise some re- 
sembling elephants and horses, placed in small 
Jow temples built of timber. The language is 
very guttural, and some of the words are pro- 
nounced through the teeth: it has a great re- 
semblance to the Chinese. They have schools 

~of learning, and their characters are the same, 
or like those of China; and like them they 
wrile with a hair pencil. The commodities 
are gold, musk, silk, calicoes, drugs of many 
sorts, woods for dying, Jackered wares, earthen 
wares, salt, aniseed, and worm-seed. The 
lackered ware is not inferior to that of Japan, 
which is accounted the best in the world. 
With all their merchandise, the people are in 
general very poor; the chief trade being car- 
tied on by the Chinese, English, and Dutch. 
This kingdom is an absolute monarchy. Cas 
chao is the capital. 

TONSELLA, in botany, a genus of the 
class triandria, order monogynia. Calyx five- 
parted ;. petals five; mectary pitcher-shaped ; 
berry one-celled, four-seeded. ‘Two species, 
trees of Guiana. y ; 

TONSILS, in anatomy. Tonsilla. Amygs 
dale. Two oblong, suboval glands, situated 
one on each side of the fauces, and opening. 
into the cavity of the mouth by twelve or 
more large excretory ducts. 

TONSTALL (Cuthbert), a learned En- 
glish divine and. mathematician, was born in 
the year 1476. He entered a student atthe 
university of Oxford about the year 1491; but 
afterwards, being driven from thence by the 
plague, he went to Cambridge, and shortly af- 
ter to the university of Padua in lily, which 
was then in a flourishing state of literature, 
where his genius: and learning acquired him 
great respect from every one, particularly for, 
his knowledge in mathematics, philosophy, 
and jurisprudence. » rahe SF 

Upon his return home, he met with great 
favours ftom the government, obtaining several 
churclt preférments, and the office of secretary 
to the cabinet of the king, Henry VIII. This 
prince, having also employed him on several 
foreign embassies, was so well satisfied with 
his conduct, that he first gave him the bishopric 
of London in 15%2, and afterwards that of 
Durham in 1530. Y 

Tonstall approved at first of the dissolution 
of the marriage of his» benefactor with Ca= 
therine of Spain, and even wrote'a book in fas 
your of that dissolution; but he afterwards 
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eondemned that work, and experienced a great 
reverse of fortune. He was ejected from the 
see of Durham for his religion in the time of 
Edward VI. to which however he was restored 
again by queen Mary, in the beginning of her 
reign, but was. again expelled, in 1559, when 
queen Elizabeth was settled in her throne, 
and he died in a prison a few months afier, in 
the 84th year of his age. 

Tonstall was doubtless one of the most 
learned men of his time. ‘* He was,” says 
Wood, ‘a very good Grecian and Ebritian, an 
eloquent rhetoriciau, a skilful mathematician, 
a noted civilian and canonist, and a profound 
divine. But that which maketh for his great- 
est commendation is, that Erasmus: was his 
friend, and. he a fast friend to Erasmus, in an 
epistle to whom, from sir Thomas More, I 
find this character of ‘Tonstall, that—* As 
there was no man more adorned with know- 
ledge and good literature, no man more severe, 
and of greater integrity for his life and man- 
ners; so there was no man a more sweet and 
pleasant companion, with whom a man would 
rather choose to converse.’ ” 

His writings that were published were 
chiefly the following : | 

1. In Laudem Matrimonii, Lond. 1518, 
4to.—But that for which he has been prin- 
cipally noted, was his book upon arithmetic, 
viz. 2. De Arte Supputandi, Lond. 1522, 4to. 
dedicated to sir Thomas More. This was after- 
wards several times printed abroad. 3. A Ser- 
mon on Palm Sanday before king Henry VILI. 
&c. London 1539 and 1633, 4to. 4. De 
Veritate Corporis et Sanguinis Domini in Eu- 
charistia.  Lutet. 1554, 4to. 5. Compendium 
in decem Libros Ethicorum Aristotelis. Par. 
1554, in 8vo. 6. Contra impios Blasphena- 
tores Dei. praedestinationis opera, Antw. 1555, 
4to, 7. Godly and devout Prayers in English 
and Latin, 1558, im 8vo. 

TONTINE, a variable kind of life annuity, 
but generally so contrived as to be progres- 
sively inereasing in amount... It is formed by 
nominating a certain number of lives within 
limited ages, who for each one hundred 
‘pounds, or any other gross sum paid down, are 
to receive at first a specific annuity, but as any 
of the lives fail, their annuity is to be equally 
divided among those that remain, by which 
- means those who happen to survive a consider- 
able number of years obtain a large augment 
ation of their annual receipt, and the life, 
which is the longest liver of the whole (if there 
is no restriction to the contrary) gets for the 
remainder of its continuance, the total sam 
paid at first to all the nominees. Tontines of 
this kind, if properly conducted, are considered 
by some persons as affording an eligible oppor- 
tunity of making some provision for children, 
as the nomination of young healthy lives gives 
a good chance of survivorship. It has several 
times been attempted to raise money on this 
species of annuity for the service of govern- 
ment, but it has never been found pracuicable 
to obtain any considerable sum in this way; 
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on a smaller scale it has been adopted success- 
fully both. in Great Britain and Ireland, for 
procuring the sums necessary for building, 
bridges, large inns or hotels, and other expens 
sive edifices. 

Of late years many delusive schemes have. 
been set on foot under the name of tontines, 
but differing very materially from the plan 
above mentioned, as they do not require a gross 
sum to be paid down, but quarterly or half 
yearly payments during their continuance, 
which*is limited to the short period of five, 
seven, or ten years; the intention being, that 
the subscribers should receive back all they had 
contributed, with the additions made to it 
from improvement at compound interest, and 
the division of the contributions of sach as 
might happen to die within the term. But 
the difference between compound and simple 
interest in the improvement of such payments, 
for a short time, is.so trifling, and the probabi- 
lity of any considerable reduction, during such 
term, in the number of a set of young lives, 
who it may be presumed were thought healthy 
subjects at the time of their nomination, is so 
small, that the advantages derived from these 
sources have been sometimes overbalanced by 
the expences of management, and, in fact, in 
several instances of these schemes, which have. 
expired within these few years past, the sub- 
scribers have actually received considerably 
less than the payments they had made would 
have amounted to without any improvement 
at interest. 

TOO. ad. (zo, Saxon.) 1. Over and above 
overmuch; more than. enough (Sprat). 2. 
Likewise ; also (Oldham). 

TOOBOUAI, an island in the Pacifie 
Ocean, discovered by captain Cook. It is not, 
in any direction, above six miles over; but 
there are hills in it of a considerable elevation, 
covered with herbage, except a few rocky 
cliffs, with patches of trees interspersed to 
their summits. It is plentifully stocked with 
hogs and fowls, and produces several kinds of 
fruits and roots. Lon. 149.23 W. Lat. 23. 
25 S. | 
TOOK. The preterit and sometimes par- 
ticiple passive of take. 

TOOL. s. (zol, zool, Saxon.) 1. Any in- 
strument of manual-operation (Heylin). 2. A 
hireling; a wretch who acts at the command 
of another GSvwft). 

To TOOT. v.n. To pry; to peep; to 
search narrowly and slily (Spenser). 

TOOTH. See Anatomy and Denrt- 
TION. 

Toots is used, 2. for palate (Dryden). 3. 
A tine, prong, or blade, of any multifidous 
instrument (Newton). 4. The prominent part 
of wheels, by which they catch upon corre- 
spondent parts of other bodies (Moron). 5. 
Tootn and nail. With one’s utmost vio- 
lence (L’Estrange). 6. To the TerTH. In 
open opposition (Siakspeare). 7. To cast in 
the TsetH. ‘To insult by open exprobration 
(Hooker). 9. In spite of the Tuxtu. Not- 
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withstanding any power of injury or defence 

(L’ Estrange). 9. To show-the TEETH. To 

threaten (Young). 

To Tootx, v. a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
furnish with teeth; to indent (Grew). 2. To 
lock in each other (Moxon). 

.Tooru-acu, See OponTa eta. 
TOoTH-ACH TREE. See XANTHOXYLUM. 
TO’OTHDRAWER. s. (tooth and draw.) 

One whose business is to extract painful teeth 

(Wiseman), 
TO’/OTHED. a. (from: tooth.) 

teeth, 

Tooruep, in botany. See DentTarte. 

' TO’/OTHLESS. a. (from tooth.) Wanting 

teeth ; deprived of teeth (Ray). 

TOOTHPICK. To’oruercxer. s. (fo0th 
and pick.) An instrument by which the teeth 
are cleansed from any thing sticking between 
them (Sandys). 

TOOTH-SHELL, in helminthology. . See 
DEenTALIUM. 

TONOTHSOME. a, (from tooth.) Palatable; 

leasing to the taste (Carew). . 

_ TO’OTHSOMENESS. s. (from toothsome.) 

Pleasantness to the taste, 

TO‘OTHWORT. See Denrarra, 

TOP. s..(¢opp, Welsh; cop, Saxon; éop, 
Dutch.) 1, The highest part of any thing 
(Cowley). 2. The surface; the superficies 
(Bacon). 3. The highest place (Swift). 4. 


Having 


The highest person (Shakspeare), 5. The ut-. 


most degree (Sprat). 6. The highest rank 
(Locke). 7. The crown of the head (Shaks.). 
8. The hair on the crown of the head; the 
forelock (Shakspeare). 9. The head ofa plant 
(atts), 10. An inverted conoid which 
children set to turn on the point, continuing 
its motion with a whip (Shakspeare). 11. 
Top is sometimes used as an adjective to express 
lying on the top, or being at.the top (Morti- 
mer), - ss 

Top, in naval affairs, a 
rounding the lower mast head, from which it 
projects on all sides like a scaffold. The inten- 


tion of the top is to extend the top-mast shrouds - 


so as to form a greater angle with the mast, 
and thereby give additional support to the 
latter. The top is likewise convenient to con- 
tain the materials necessary for extending the 
small sails, and for fixing and repairing the 
rigging and machinery with greater expedition, 
in ships of war, the tops are furnished with 
swivels, musketry, and other fire-arms, and 
are guarded witha fence of hammocks in time 
of action. In this case the top is used as a 
kind of redoubt; and is accordingly fortified 
for attack or defence, being furnished with 
arms, and guarded by a thiek fence of corded 
hammocks. The top is employed likewise as 
a place for looking eut, either in the day or 
night. . 
Yo Tor. v.n. (from the noun.) 1, To rise 
aloft; to be eminent (Derham). 2. To pre- 
dominate (Locke). 3. To excel (Dryden). 
_To'Tor.v. a. 1. 'To cover on the top; to 
iip-(Weller). 2.'To rise above (L’ Estrange). 


\ 


sort of platform sur- 


TE 
3. To outgo; tosurpass (Collier). 4. To crop 
(Evelyn). 5.'To rise to the top of (Denham). 
6..To perform eminently: as, he tops his 
pare, 
‘Top-sHAPED, in botany. See TURBINATE. ° 

Tor-mast, and Topr-saits. See Mast 
and Sars. | AS) tee. 

TO’/PARCH. s. (rom@ and eeyn.) The prine 
cipal man in a place (Brown). 

TO’/PARCHY.'s. (from toparch.) Com- 
mand in a small district. 

TOPAZ. A species of gem which has been 
restricted, by Mr. Hauy, to the stones called by 
mineraloyists occidental ruby, topaz, and sap- 
phire; which, agreeing in their crystallization 
and most of their properties, were arranged 
under one species by Mr. Romé de Lisle. The 
word topaz, derived from an island tn the Red 
Sea, where the ancients used to find topazes,. 
was applied by them to a mineral very different 
from ours, | One: variety of our topaz they de- 
nominated chrysolite, 

_ The topaz is found in Saxony, Bohemia, 
Siberia, and Brazil, mixed with other mine- 
rals in granite rocks. 

It is commonly erystallized. The primitive 
form of its crystals is a prism whose sides are 
rectangles, and bases rhombs, ! having their 
greatest angles 124° 22’, and the internal mole- 
cule has the same form; and the height of the 
prism is to a side of the rhomboidal bases as 3 
to2. The different varieties of topaz crystals 
hitherto observed amount to 6. Five of these 
are eight+sided prisms, terminated by four- 
sided pyramids, or wedge-shaped summits, or 
by irregular figures of 7, 13, or 15 sides: the 
last variety is a twelve-sided prism, terminated 
by six-sided pyramids wanting the apex. For 
an accurate description and figure of these 
varieties, the reader is referred to Mr. Hauy. 

The texture of the topaz is foliated. It 
causes a double refraction. Specific gravity - 
from 3°46 to 3°56, The Siberian and Brazil’ 
topazes, when heated, become positively elec 
trified on one side, and negatively on the other. 
Tt is.infusible by the blowpipe. The yellow 
topaz of Brazil becomes red when exposed to a 
strong heat in a crucible ; that of Saxony be- 
comes white by the same process, This shews 
us that the colouring matter of these two stones 
is different. sy 

The colour of the topaz is various, which 
has induced mineralogists to divide it into the 
following varieties : . tapered 

1, Red topaz, of a red colour, incliping to 
yellow ; called Brazilian or occidental roby. 

2, Yellow topaz, of a golden-yellow eolour, 
and sometimes also nearly white; called oeci- 
dental or Brazil topaz. The powder of this 
and the following variety causes syrup of vio= 
lets to assume a green colour. ier 

3. Saxon topaz. It is of a pale wine yellow 
colour, and sometimes greyish white. 

4, Aigue marini, of a blueish or pale-green 
colour. 

5. Occidental sapphire, of a blue colour, and 
sometimes white. ~ se peo tee! er 
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A specimen of white Saxon topaz, analyzed 
by Vauquelin, contained 


68 alumina 
31 silica 
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TOPE, in ichthyology. See Squatus. 

To Tope. v.n. (toppen, Dutch, to be mad ; 
Zoper, French.) To drink hard; to drink to 
excess. (Dryden). 

TO'PER. s. (from fope.) A drunkard. , 

TO'PFUL. a. (op and full.) Full to the 
top; full to the brim (Sw?/f). 

TOPGA'LLANT. s. (éop and gallant.) 1. 
The highest sail. 2. It is proverbially applied 
to any thing élevated or splendid (Bacon). 

TOPHA/CEOUS. a. (from fophus, Latin.) 
Gritty ; stony (Arbuthnot). 

TOPHEA/VY. a. (top and heavy.) Having 
the upper part too weighty for the lower 
{ Wotton). 

TO’PHET., s. (nen, Hebrew, a drum.) Hell: 
a scriptural name. See Hinnom and Mo- 
LOCH. 

TOPHUS. (tophus, Heb.) In surgery, a 
small tamour on a bone. 

Toruus. Tufa. In mineralogy, a genus 
of the class earths, order calcareous. + Consist- 
ing principally of carbonat of line; precipitated 
by water under water; porous, without lustre. 
Hight species. 

1. T. communis. Common tufa. Calca- 
reous stalactite. Deposited at the bottom of 
cold waters running through mountains and 
calcareous strata. . Found in every part of the 
globe, sometimes hardening in the air, some- 
times mouldering, of numerous varieties with 
respect to colour, and often forming the first 
material of calcareous strata. 

2. T. osteocolla. Calcareous, sandy stalac- 
fite. Calcareous, more or less cylindrical, per- 
forated. Found in various parts of Germany 
and elsewhere, both in brooks and under beds 
of sand, from the size of a crow quill to the 
thickness of a man’s arm ; white or ash-colour ; 
sometimes in the shape of a bone; and was 
formerly supposed to have the quality of uniting 
broken bones. It is mostly in long, cylindric 
pieces, sometimes irregularly tubular, and po- 

-rous; sometimes filled with a marly earth 
mixed with sand; with often the remains of 
decayed roots of trees in the centre. The 
incrustations do not appear in regular concen- 
tric layers, but consist of thin strata spirally 
rolled up; when first found in the earth it is 
soft and ductile, but in a very short time it 
hardens by exposure to the air; it consists of 
sand and earth cemented by a calcareous de- 
position. i ° 

3. T. incrustans. Incrusting animal and 
vegetable substances with a calcareous coating, 
and assuming their figure. Found in various 
parts of Sweden, Germany, Italy, &e. clothing 
with a calcareous coat the smaller branches of 
grees, leaves, prickles, moss, cravs, C288, birds 


_referred (Watts). 
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and their nests, preventing them from decay by 
defending them from the action of the atmo- 
spheric air. Most of the substances vulgarly 
called petrifactions are of this species. 

4, 'T’. lebetum. Fusible tufa. Incrusting 
the bottom and sides of vessels in which water 
has been boiled. Found on the bottom and 
round the sides of tea-kettles and other vessels 
in which water has been boiled, forming a 
thin, hard incrustation, ‘tis formed in much 
greater quantities from spring than from rain- 
water, and is seldom without a portion .of 
silex. 

5. T. dentium. Tartar of the teeth. Forming 
incrustations on decayed or decaying teeth, and 
found in scales, plates, or irregularly shaped 
lamps, and seems to be produced by deposition, 
in the same manner as the crust in tea-kettles. 
Its surface is very rough, and more or less 
porous. 

6, T. thermalis. Thermal tufa. ‘Covering 
the bottoms and sides of the receptacles and 
canals of warm baths. Found in the warm 
baths of Hungary, Wisbadin, and other places, 
often in such quantities as to fill up the canals 
and ducts; more frequently white than tinged 
with any colour; more or less compact, and 
sometimes so hard as to receive a fine polish. 

7.T.cremor. Consisting of very thin dia- 
phonous scales. Found principally in warm 
springs containing calcareous earth, on. the 
surface of which it floats like a pellicle. 

8. 'T. testaceous. Consisting of the aggre- 
gate fragments of shells. Two varieties. 

a. Compact and harder. ‘The testaceous 
tufaof Kirwan. Found in the neighbour- 
hood of Syracuse, Palermo, and the pro- 
montory of Passoro in Sicily; white or 
ellowish-white, exceeding porous and 
brittle, formed of various shells broken 
and compacted together. 

€. Softer and not compact. The marly tufa 
of Kirwan. Found in most parts of 
Europe, yellowish-white, resembling mor- 
tar, without lustre or transparency, and 
very porous: fracture earthy. 

TO’PIC. s. (topique, French; ror@.) 1. 
Principle of persuasion (Swit). 2. A general 
head; something to which other things are 
3. A thing which is exter- 
nally applied to any particular part (Wiseman). 

TO'PICAL. ua. (from ror@.) 1. Relating’ 
to some general head. 2. Local ; confined to 
some particular place (Hale). 3. Applied 
medicinally to a particular part (Arbuthnot). 

TO/PICALLY. ad. (from topical.) With 
application to some particular part (Brown). 

TO/PKNOT. s. (fop and knot.) A knot 
worn by women on the top of the head 


(L’ Estrange). 
TOIPLESS. a. (from top.) Having no top 

(Chapman). 
TOPLIS, in botany, a genus of the class 


syngenesia, order polygamia eequalis. Recep- 
tacle cellular; calyx invested with subulate 
scales longer than the calyx; down of the 
margin a toothed membrane, of the centre, 
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- not of equal celebrity. 
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two or four awns, One species only, a native 
of the south of France, with lanceolate, 
glabrous leaves ; flowers yellow, with a purple 
base; involucre long, setaceous. 
TO’PMAN, s. (éop and man.) The sawer 
at the top (owvon). : 
Hoa nee a, Uppermost; highest (4d- 
ison), ; 
TOPO’/GRAPHER. S. (conG and yoobw.) 
One 1 ho writes descriptions of particular 
places, re iat 
"TOPO’GRAPHY. s. (romGy and  ypepw.) 
Description of particular places (Cromwell). 


Torocrapny. This term is applied to all 
those writings which have for their subject the 
description of tracts of country, and the build- 
ings on their surfaces, We often meet with 


- 


passages in the works of ancient authors which 


are topographical, or in other words, descrip- 

ive of particular places: but rarely or never 
with volumes. dedicated wholly to this pur- 
pose, The scriptures have many of the former, 
particularly the account of Solomon’s temple ; 
Homer abounds with such in his Iliad and 
Odyssey, and Virgil in his Aineid; to which 
might be added subsequent writers, though 
y. The two Plinys have. 
favoured us with sketches of this nature, one of 
which, by the younger, we shall introduce as 
aspecimen. Speaking of his Tuscan villa, he 
says, ‘‘ The face of the country is extremely 
beautiful. Imagine to yourself an amphi- 
theatre of immense circumference, such as 
could. be formed only by the hand of nature: 
a wide-extended plain is surrounded by moun- 
tains, whose summits are covered: with tall, 
ancient woods, stocked with came for all kind 
of hunting; the descent is planted with under- 
woods, among which are frequently little 
risings, of a rich and deep soil, where a stone, 
if sought for, is scarce to be found: in fertility 
they yield not to the finest vales, and produce 
as good crops of corn, although not so early in 
the year, Below these, on the side of the 
mountain, is a continued range of vineyards, 
that extend themselves without interruption 
far and near, at the foot of which is a sort of 
border of shrubs, From thence you have 
meadows~and open fields: the arable grounds 
require large oxen and the strongest ploughs ; 
the earth is so tough, and rises in such large 
élods when it is first broken up, that it cannot 
be reduced till it has been ploughed nine times: 
the meadows glitter with flowers, and produce 
the trefoil and other kinds of grass, always soft 
and tender, and appearing always new ; for 
they are excellently well watered with never- 
failing springs; yet where these springs are in 
greatest confluence, they make no marshes, the 
declivity of the land discharging into the Tiber 
all the water that it does not drink in.” 

Had it been the eustom at those very distant 
periods of time to write thus, frequently, and 
had the art of printing been then invented, 
how much valuable information would have 
reached us that is now irretrievably lost; and. 
with what pleasure should we have read de- 
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scriptions of many important places, the scites. 
of which are now only known by conjecture’ 
from some casual circumstance! Numbers of 
beautiful cities, far surpassing any existing at 
present in the magnificence of their public 
structures, have been deserted, through differ- 
ent causes, by their inhabitants, and are yet 
splendid in their ruins: those offered every 
incitement for description, but have perished 
without obtaining this act of justice. Egypt, 
in particular, furnished the writer with the 
means of immortalizing his name as a topo-’ 
grapher; and it is a subject of severe regret, 
that we have not been gratified by an account 
of that country, when all the wonderful frags 
ments scattered over its surface were connected 
by the chain of society, and perfect in them- 
selvés; then, we have every reason to suppose, 
rich woods fringed the borders of their cities, 
and extensive gardens afforded equal pleasure 
and advantage to the inhabitants: like a sub- 
lime picture, we should have been. enabled to 
contrast its ancient softest tints with its present 
dreary wastes and gloomy ruins. 

~The French have ever been an enterprising 
people, and very early turned their attention to 
travelling and topographical description ; an 
interesting account of which may be found in 
Mr. Johnes’s recent translation of Bertrand de. 
la Broquiere’s Travels in Palestine, about the 
year 1432, ‘The English nation did not entirely: 
neglect this species of literature, in the earliest 
periods of their annals ; as several monks might- 
be mentioned, who gave their brethren, in 
different parts of the country, manuscript ac- 
counts of the foundations of their monasteries, ° 
and some slight description of them and their 
scites. We shall introduce the title of one of 
those, quoted by Mr. Malcolm, in his History > 
of St. Bartholomew’s Priory, London, in order 
to convey to the reader an idea of their abilities: 
in our language, about the time of Henry IIT. 
or perhaps rather earlier. ‘* For as mooche 
that the meritory and notable operacyons of 
famose goode and devoute faders yn God sholde’ 
be remembred, for instruction of aftercimers 
to theyr consolacion and encres of devotion 3’ 
thys abbrevyat tretesse shal compendiously ex- 
presse and declare the wondreful, and, of celes-~ 
tial concel, gracious foundacion of our hoely 
placeys, called the priory of Seynt Bartholo- 
mew yn Smythfyld, and of the hospital of olde 
tyme longyng to the same; with other nota- 
bilities expediently to be knowyn; and most” 
specially the gloriouse and excellent myracles. 
wroghte withyn them by the intercessions, 
suffrages, and merytys of the forsayd benynge, 
feythful, and blessid of God, apostyl Sanet 
Bartholomy, ynto the laude of Almighty God, 
and agmcion of his infinite power. Ffyrst 
shal be shewyd who was ffunder of owere hoely 
places, and howgh, by grace, he was fiyrst 
pryor of owr priory; and by howgh longe 
tyme ‘that he contynned yn the same. Thys 
churche, yn the honoure of most blessed Bar-. 
tholomew apostle, flunded Rayer, of good. 
remembraunce, And theryn to serve God 
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{after the rewle of the most holy fader Austyn) 
aggregat togidir religiouse men, And to them 
was’ prelate xxii yere; usynge the office and 
dignite of a priore.”” ‘This ancient topographer 
mentions that Rahere, the prior and founder 
of the priory, died in the reign of king Stephen, 
‘and was succeeded by ‘Thomas, in the year 
1144. The following passage will prove that 
the manuscript was written immediately after 
the above period: «And yn what ordur he setie 
the fundament of this temple yu fewe wordes 
Jette us shewe, as they testified to-us ¢hat sey 
him, herd him, and were presente yn his workys 
and dedis; of the whiche sume have take ther 
slepe yn Cryiste, and sume of them be ziite 
alyve, and wytnesseth of that that we shall afier 
say.” 

It may be perceived from this specimen of 
early topography, that we had by no means 
arrived to the degree of excellence which 
Pliny and his contemporaries attained in simi« 
Jar productions ; neither did we accomplish 
this very desirable point till within the last 
century. Those who have perused our best 
works, historical and descriptive, before the 
reign of George II. will find great accuracy 
/ and deep research; but unfortunately we learn 
nothing of the nature and beauties of the sur- 
face of the earth, or of the proportions and 
sculptures of our buildings, from the valuable 
works of Leland, Stowe, Speed, Camden, 
Dugdale, &c.; indeed, had not Hollar been 
employed by the latter, his splendid accounts 
of monasteries, and St. Paut’s, would have 
given us no idea whatever of the richness of 
their forms and decorations. . 

' It is, however, to the authors, whose names 
we have recapitulated, that we are indebted 
for admirable models in topography; and it 
would be injustice to the moderns to deny them 
the merit of having greatly improved upon 
them, by their descending to the minutie 
which seems to have escaped the attention of 
their great predecessors. ‘The public has for a 
very considerable length of time been extremely 
partial. to topographical works, which is 
evinced by the shoals of publications issued 
_ from the London and provincial presses on 

this subject. ‘The metropolis has had every 

thing said of it which the art of man could 
rake together; almost every county has its 
historian, and some have. had several; the 
cities have each been described, and every 
town, worth or not worth a description, has 
_ its guide; and, exclusive of those, numbers of 
tours are continually making their appearance. 

It appears almost invidious to mention any 

‘particular exertions, without enumerating 
every well-founded pretension to public appro-. 
bation; and yet we cannot conclude this 
article accurately without observing, that 
Gough’s edition of Camden’s Britannia, and 
his Sepulchral Monuments of this kingdom, 
are worthy of ranking with the works of our 
best ancient topographers; and that amongst 
the many excellent county histories we possess, 
none hasa greater claim for extent and accu- 
racy than the History of Leicestershire, by 
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Mr. John Nichols, The environs of London 
have received every possible attention from the 
indefatigable brothers, Daniel and Samuel 
Lysons, who are now pursuing a most labori- 
ous undertaking on nearly the same plan, to be 
extended to all England; and of London, the 
great centre, every thing has been said b 
Stowe, Strype, and Malcolm; -besides the 
slighter performance of Pennant, to whom we 
are more indebted for his other topographical 
works; and, to conclude, we now possess a 
Topographical Dictionary, the patient and use< 
ful production of Mr. Carlisle. 

The encouragement all these and similar 
publications have hitherto uniformly met with 
has been eminently advantageous to draftsmen 
and engravers, whose works, for the embellish< 
ment of topographical writings, are not sur- 
passed by any which have made their appears 
ance on the continent; ab assertion that may 
be proved decidedly by referring to the recent 
publications—The Beauties of England and 
Wales, and the Architectural Antiquities of 
Great Britain; two of the best, without ex- 
ception, that have ever issued from the British 
press; the joint performance, in the first: 
instance, of Messrs. Britton and Brayley, and 
inthe second, of the former only. (British 
Ency.) 

An ingenious specimen of a comprehensive 
series of questions tending to procure the most 
essential topographical and statistical informa- 
tion relative to a district, with its natural, 
commercial, and military advantages and dis- 
advantages, cc. may be seen in liv. v. ch. 3. 
Traité de Topographie, D’Arpentage, et de 
Nivellement, par L. Puissant. 

TO’PPING. a. (from top.) Fine; noble; 

allant. A low word (Tatler). 

TO’PPINGLY. ad. Splendidly; nobly. 

To’/pPINGLY. a. (from topping.) Fine; 
gay; gallant; showy: obsolete (Twusser). 

To TO'PPLE. v. n. (from top.) To fall 
forward; to tumble down (Shakspeare). 

TO’PPROUD. a. (éop and proud.) Proud’ 
in the highest degree (Shakspeare). 

TOPSAI'L. s. (top and sail.) The highest 
sail (Knolles). 

TOPSHAM, a town in Devonshire, with a 
market on Saturday. It is seated on the Ex, 
five miles S.E. of Exeter (of which it is the 
port), and 170 S.W. of London. Lon. 3. 26 


‘W. Lat. 50. 39 N. - 


TOPSYTU’RVY. ad. With the bottom 
upward (Sz7/f). 

TOR. s. (con, Saxon.) 1. A tower; a tur- 
ret. 2. A high pointed rock or hill: whence 
tor in the initial syllable of some local names. 

Tor, or E:tTor, a town of Arabia Petrea, 
seated on thé Red Sea, with a good harbour 
defended by a castle. Here is a Greek con- 
vent, in the garden of which are fountains of 
bitter water, pretended to be those which 
Moses rendered sweet, ‘by throwing in a piece 
ofiwood.. Lon. 33. 45 H.o Bate 28,27 IN.” 

TORBAY, a bay of the English Channel, 
on the coast of Devonshire, to the E. of Dart- 
mouth, formed by two capes, called Bury- 
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Point and Bob’s Nose. It was here the prince 

‘of Orange Janded in November 1688, when he 

came over from Holland, by the invitation of 

many principal persons, to preserve us from 
opery and arbitrary power. 

TORCELLO, a town of Italy, in the terri- 
tory of Venice. Itis thin of people on account 
of the unwholesome air, and seated in a small 
island, seven miles N. of Venice. Lon. 12. 
gE. Lat. 45.32 N. 

TORCH, a factitious luminary used in 
several church ceremonies, funerals, &c.; a 
flambeau. 

ToRCH-BEARER. 5. 
is to carry a torch. 

TorcH THISTLE, in botany. See Cac- 
TUS. 

TORCHENESS, in the manage, a long 
stick with a hole at the end of it. Through 
this runs a strap of leather, the two ends of 
which being tied together, serve closely to tie 
up a horse’s nose, as long as the stick is kept 
upon the halter or snaffle. This is done to 
keep the horse from being unruly when dressed, 
or upon any other occasion. 

TO'RCHER. s. (from torch.) One that 
gives light (Shakspeare). 

TO/RCHLIGHT., s.. (éorch and light.) 
Light kindled to supply the want of the sun 
(Bacon). 

TORCULAR HEROPHILI. (from éor- 
geo, to twist.) ‘The press of Herophilus. 
‘That place where the four sinusses of the dura 
mater meet together, first accurately described 
oy Herophilus, the anatomist. iN. 

-TORDA, or TorEnzBurG, a town of Tran- 
sylvania, famous for its salt-works. ‘The 
Hungarian language is said to be spoken with 
the greatest purity in this town. Itis 15 miles 
W.N.W. of Clausenburz, and 48 N.W. of 
Hermanstadt. Lon. 23.13 E. Lat. 46.50 N. 

TorpDa, inornithology. See ALCA. | 
» TORDESILLAS, a fortified town of Spain, 
in Leon, with a magnificent palace, where 
queen Joan, mother of Charles V. ended her 
melancholy days. It is seated in a country 
fertile in corn and wine, on the river Douero, 
£4 miles W. of Valladolid, and 75 S. E. of 
Leon, Lon. 4.56 W. Lat. 41.48 N. 

TORDYLIUM,. Hart-wort. In botany, 
a genus of the class pentandria, order digynia. 
Involucres long, undivided; flowers radiate, 
ail hermaphrodite; fruit suborbicular, com- 
pressed, with a crenate margin. Six species; 
chiefly natives of the south of Europe, Levant, 
or Syria; two common to our own country. 
Tordylium officinale, common hart-wort ; m- 
volucres as long as the flowers ; leaves ovate, 
cut, crenate; stem pubescent; found wild in 
our corn-fields: tordylium maximum, knotted 
parsley; umbels crowded, radiate; leaflets 


One whose office it 


lanceolate, cut, serrate ; stem rough, with de-. 


flected bristles. Found wild in our pastures. 
TORE, the preterit, and sometimes parti- 
ciple passive of tear. 
-TORENIA, in botany, a genus of the class 
didynamia, order angiospermia. Calyx two- 


lipped; the upper lip slightly three-toothed : 
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capsule: two-celled, two-valved, hid in the 
calyx. ‘Two species, both natives of India ; 
one glabrous, with creeping stem; the other 
hairy, with erect stem. peri Fs 
TORGAU, a town of Upper Saxony, in 
Saxony Proper. It has a castle, the staircase 
of which is built in such a manner, that a 
person may ride in a chaise to the top of it. 
The inhabitants. brew excellent beer, which 
they send to other places on the Elbe, on which 
the town is seated. Here the king of Prussia 
obtained a great victory over the Austrians in 


1760. _ It is 27 miles N.E. of Leipsic, and 3& 
N. W. of Dresden. Lon. 13.3 E.. Lat. 51. 
34.N. 


TORIES, a political faction in Britain, 
opposed to the whigs. ‘The name of tories 
was given to a sort of banditti in Ireland, and 
was thence transferred to the adherents of 
Charles I. by his enemies, under the pretence 
that he favoured the rebels in Ireland. His 
partisans, to be even with the republicans, 
gave them the name of whigs, from a word 
which signifies whey, in derision of their poor 
fare. The tories, or cavaliers, as they were 
also called, bad then principally in view the. 
political interests of the king, the crown, and 
the church of England; and the round-head, 
or whigs, proposed chiefly the maintaining of 
the rights and interests of the people, and of 
protestantism. ‘This is the most popular ac- 
count; and yet it is certain the names whig 
and tory were but little known till about the 
middle of the reign of king Charles II. M. de 
Cize relates, that it was in the year 1678 that 
the whole nation was first observed to be 
divided into whigs and tories; and that on 
occasion of the famous deposition of Titus 
Oates, who accused the Catholies of having 
conspired against the king and the state, the 
appellation of whig was given to such as. 
believed the plot real; and tory to those wha 
held it fictitious. : 

These parties may be considered either with 
regard to the state or to religion.. The state. 
tories are either violent or moderate: the first. 
would have the king to be absolute, and there- 
fore plead for passive obedience, non-resistance, 
and the hereditary right of the house of Stuart. 
The moderate tories would not suffer the king 
to lose any of his prerogative ; but then they 
would not sacrifice those of the people. The 
state whigs are either strong republicans or 
moderate ones. ‘* The first,” says Rapin, 
«¢ are the remains of the party of the long par- 
liament, who attempted to change monarchy 
to a commonwealth: but these make so slen- 
der a figure, that they only serve to strengthen 
the party of other whigs. The tories would 
persuade the world, that all the whigs are of 
this kind; as the whigs would make us believe 
that all the tories are violent. The moderate 
state whigs are much in the same sentiments 
with the moderate tories, and desire that the 
government may be maintained on the ancient 
foundation: all the difference is, that the first 
bear a little more to the parliament and people, 
and the latter to that of the king.” In religion, 
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the whigs lean towards a universal toleration, 
while the tories wish to restrict the principal 
immunities and honours to the members of 
the established religion. 

To 'TO/RMENT. wv. a. (tourmenter, Fr.) 
1. To put to Sas to harass with anguish; to 
excruciate (Shakspeare). 2. 'To tease; to vex 
with importunity, 3, ‘To put into great agita- 
tion (Milton), ° 

To’RMENT, s. (¢ourment, French.) 1, Any 
thing that gives pain (Matthew). 2. Pain; 
misery; anguish (Milton). 8. Penal anguish; 
torture (Dryden). 

TORMENTILLA. Tormentil. Septfoil. 
In botany, a genus of the class icosandria, 
order polygynia. Calyx eight-cleft, inferior ; 
petals four; seeds roundish, naked, wrinkled, 
fixed to a small juiceless receptacle. Two 
species ; both common to our own hedges. 

1, T. reptans. Creeping tormentil. With 
NOS simple stem, leaves on footstalks, 

2. T. erecta. © Upright tormentil.° Stem 
ascending, branched ; leaves sessile. The root 
of this plant isyused medicinally: it has a 
strong styptic taste, but imparts no peculiar 
‘sapid flavour: it has been long held in estima- 
tion as a powerful adstringent; and, as a proof 
of its efficacy in this way, it has been substi. 
tuted for oak bark in the tanning of skins. 

TORME/NTOR. s. (from torment.) 1. 
One who torments ; one who gives pain (Sid- 
ney). 2. One who inflicts penal tortures. 

TORMINA, in medicine. Gripes. Severe 
pains in the bowels. 

TORN. The participle passive of fear. 
'TORNA, or Tornaw, a fortified town of 
Upper Hungary, capital of a county of the 
same name, with a castle. It is seated on an 
eminence, on the river Sayo, 22 miles W. of 
' Cassovia. Lon, 20. 43 E. Lat. 48. 50 N. 

TORNADO, a sudden and vehement gust 
ef wind from all points of the compass, fre- 
quent on the coast of Guinea. 

- A tornado seems to partake much of the 
nature of a whirlwind, or perhaps of a water- 
spout, but is more violent in its effects. It 
commences very suddenly, several clouds being 
previously drawn together, when a spout of 
wind, proceeding from them, strikes the ground 
in a round spot of a few rods or perches diame- 
ter, and proceeds thus half a mile or a mile. 
The proneness of its descent makes it rebound 
from the earth, throwing such things as are 
moveable before it, but some sideways or ina 
lateral direction from it.. A vapour, mist, or 
rain, descends with it, by which the path of it 
is marked with wet. 

TORNE, a river of Sweden, which rises in 
the mountains of Norway, forms a lake of the 
same name, and flowing S. E. falis into the 
gulf of Bothnia, at Tornea, 

TORNEA, a town of Sweden, in West 
Bothnia, eapital of a territory of the same 
‘name, with a good harbour. It is a place of 
some trade, because all the Laplanders in those 
‘parts come and exchange their sins and other 
articles, for what they want. ‘The houses are 
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low, and the cold so severe, that sometimes 
people lose their fingers and toes, It is seated 
at the mouth of the ‘Torne, at the N. extremity 
of the gulf of Bothnia, 180 miles N.E. of 
Uma, and 420 N.N.E. of Stockholm. Lon. 
24.17 E. Lat, 65. 51 N. 

TORNOVA) a town of Turkey in Europe, 
in Jama, with a bishop's see. It is seated at 
the foot of mount Dragoniza, on the river 
Salempria, 10 miles N.W. of Larissa. Lon. 
22.36 E. Lat. 39. 52 N. 


TOROSE, in botany. Torosus. Protuber= 


‘ant, swelling out in knobs; like the veins and 


muscles. Applied to some siliques; and other 
pericarps, as lycopersicum, phytolacca. 


TORPEDO, the cramp-fish. See Rata. 


TO’/RPENT. a. (éorpens, Latin.) Bee 
numbed; struck motionless; mot active 
(Evelyn). 


TO’RPID. a. (forpidus, Latin.) Numbed; 
motionless ; sluggish; not active (Ray). 

TO’/RPIDNESS. s. (from torpid.) The 
state of being torpid (Hale). 

TO’RPITUDE. s. (from forpid.) State of 
being motionless; numbness (Derham), 

TO’/RPOR. s. (Latin.) Dulness; numb- 
ness; inability to move; dulness of sensation. 

TORREFA/CTION. s. (torrefaction, Fr.) 
The act of drying by the fire (Boyle). 

To TO’RREFY. v. a. (torrefier, French; 
torrefacio, Latin.) To dry by the fire (Brown). 

TO/RRENT. s. (torrent, French ; torrens, 
Latin.) 1. A sudden stream raised by summer 
showers (Sandys). 2. A violent and rapid 
stream ; tumultuous current (Clarendon). 

To/RRENT. a. (éorrens, Latin.) Rolling ix 
a rapid stream (Milton). ree 

TORRES, a seaport of Spain, in Granada, 
seated on the Mediterranean, 45 miles $.W. of 
Granada. Lon. 3.56 W. Lat. 36. 39 N. 

Torres Novas, a strong town of Portugal, 
in Estremadura, with a castle. It is surround- 
ed by walls, and seated in a fertile plain, on the- 
river Almonda, 55 miles‘N.E. of Lisbon. 
Lon. 8.8 W. Lat. 39. 10 N. 

Torres VEDRAS, a town of Portugal, in 
Estremadura, with a castle; seated near the 
Atlantic, in a country abounding in corn, 
fruits, and good wine, i7 miles S. of Lisbon. 

TORRICELLI (Evangeliste), in bio- 
graphy, an_ illustrious mathematician and 
philosopher of Italy, was born in 1608, and 
trained up in the knowledge of classical litera- 
ture. The bent of his mind, however, led 
him to the pursuits of natural philosophy, 
which he studied under father Benedict Cas- 
telli, who. had been the scholar of the great 
Galileo, and was professor of mathematics at 
Rome. Torricelli made such, progress under 
this master, that having read Galileo’s Dia- 
logues, he composed a ‘Treatise concerning 
Motion, upon his principles. Castelli, sur- 
prised at the performance, carried it and read 
it to Galileo, who heard it with great pleasure, 
and conceived a high esteem and friendship 
for the author, Upon this, Castelli proposed 
to Galileo, that Torricelli should come and 
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live with him; recommending him as the 
most proper person he could have, since he was 
the most capable of comprehending those sub- 
lime speculations which his own great age, 
infirmities, and want of sight, prevented him 
from giving to the world. Galileo accepted 
the proposal, and Torricelli the employment, 
as things of all others the most advantageous to 
both. Galileo was at Florence, at which 
place Torricelli arrived in 1641, and began to 
take down what Galileo dictated, to regulate 
his papers, and to act in every respect accord- 
ing to his directions. But he did not long 
enjoy the advantages of this situation, as 
Galileo died at the end ef only three months. 
Torricelli was then about returning to Rome; 
but the grand duke engaged him to continue 
at Florence, making him his own mathema- 
tician for the present, and promising him 
the professor’s chair as soon as it should be 
vacant, Here he applied himself intensely to 
— the study of mathematics, physics, and astrono- 
my, making many improvements, and some dis- 
coveries. Among others, he greatly improved 
the art of making microscopes and telescopes 5 
and it is generally acknowledged that he first 
found out the method of ascertaining the weight 
of the atmosphere by a proportionate column 
of quicksilver, the barometer being called from 
him the Torricellian tube, and the experiment 
with that tube the Torricellian experiment. 
Great things would probably have been further 
performed by him, if he had lived; but he died, 
\after a few days illness, in 1647, when he was 
but just entered the 40th year of his age. His 
principal work was entitled Opera Geometrica, 
_in 4to. 
TORRICELLIAN EXPERIMENT, a 
famous experiment made by Torricelli, by 
which he demonstrated the pressure of the 
atmosphere, in opposition to the doctrines of 
suction, &c, finding that pressure able to sup- 
port only a certain length of mercury, or any 
other fluid, in an inverted glass tube. See 
BaRoMeTER and PNEUMATICS. 
TO/RRID. a. (forride, French ; éorridus, 
~ Batin.) 1. Parched; dried with heat (Har- 
vey). 2. Burning; violently hot (Milton). 3. 
Jt is particularly applied to the region or zone 
between the tropics. See Zone. 
TORRINGTON, a corporate town in 
Devonshire, with a market on Saturday. It 
has two churches, a manufacture of stuffs, and 
is governed by a mayor. Some remains of a 
castle are still visible. It is seated on the 
Towyidge, over which is a bridge, 11 miles 5S. 
by W. of Barnstaple, and 194 W. by 5S. of 
London. Lon. 4.0 W. Lat. 51.4 .N. 
TO’RSEL. s. (¢orse, French.) Any thing 
in a twisted form. 
TO’/RSION, s. (dorsio, Latin.) The act of 
turning or twisting. . 
TORSK, in ichthyology. See Gapvus. 
TORT. s. (tort, French ; fortum, low La- 
tin.) Mischief; injury: obsolete (Fairfaz). 
TORTILE. a. (fortilis, Latin.) ‘Twisted; 
wreathed. PA 


edges being 
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TO/RTION. s. (from ¢ortus, Latin.) 


Tor- 
ment; pain: not in use (Bacon). — . 

TO/RTIOUS. a. (from tort.) Injurious ; ~ 
doing wrong (Spenser). 

TO/RTIVE. a. (from torius, 
ed ; wreathed (Shakspeare). 

TORTOISE, in amphibiology. See TEs- 
TUDO. : 

TorTOISE-SHELL, the hard, horny cover- 
ing of the tortoise, turtle, or testudo; used in 
inlaying, and for various other ornamental 
works, as combs, snuff-boxes, &c. ‘Tortoise- 
shell appears to be formed, as far as organic 
arrangement is concerned, in the way of stra- 
tum superstratum ; and this kind of structure is 
particularly to be discovered after long macera- 
tion in diluted nitric acid; for the shell appears 
then to be evidently composed, like the black, 
polished gorgonia, of membranaceous lamina, 
while the varieties of horn differ only by a 
tendency to the fibrous organization. 

On chemical analysis, five hundred grains of 
tortoise-shell have been found to yield eighty 
arains of coal; from which three grains of 
earthy matter being deducted, the actual result 
will be seventy-seven grains of coal. ‘These 
three grains consisted of phosphat of soda and 
lime, with slight traces of iron: but Mr. 
Hatchett, who made the experiment, thinks it 
probable that the latter was accidentally pre- 
sent. Catesby has justly observed, that the 
hard strong covering which incloses all sorts of 
tortoises. is very- improperly called a shell ; 
being somewhat of a bony contexture, but 
covered on the outside with scales, or rather 
plates of a horny substance; which are what 
workmen call tortoise-shell. See Horn. 

There are two general kinds of tortoises, viz. 
the land and sea tortoise, testudo terrestris and 
marina. The sea-tortoise, again, is of several 
kinds ; but it is the testudo imbricata of Lin- 
néus alone which furnishes that beautiful shell 
so much admired in Europe. See Testupo. 

The whole spoils of the tortoise consist in 
thirteen leaves or scales, eight of them flat, and 
five alittle bent. Of the flat ones, there are 
four large ones, sometimes a foot long, and 
seven inches broad. The. best tortoise-shell is 
thick, clear, transparent, of the colour of anti- 
mony, sprinkled with brown and white. When 
used’in marquetry, &c. the workmen give it 
what colour they please by means of coloured 
leaves, which they put ainderneedlh it. 

Working and joining of tortoise-shell.— 
Tortoise-shell and horn become soft in a mode- 
rate heat, as that of boiling water, so as to be 
pressed in a mould, into any form, the shell or 
horn being previously cut into plates: of a 
proper size. Plumier' informs us, 1n his Art 
de Tourner, that two plates are likewise united 
into one by heating and pressing them ; the 
thoroughly cleaned, and made 
to fit close to one another. ‘The tortoise- 
shell is conveniently heated for this purpose by 
applying a hot iron above and beneath. the 
juncture, with the interposition of a wet cloth 
to prevent the shell from being scorched by the 
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irons: these irons should be pretty thick, that’ 


they may not lose their heat before the union is 
effected. Both tortoise-shell and horns may 
be stained of a variety of colours, by means of 
the colouring drags commonly used in dyeing, 
and by certain metallic solutions. 

TORTOLA, the principal of the Virgin 
Islands, in the West Indies, 18 miles long and 
seven broad. It formerly belonged to the 
Datth, who built a strong fort, from which 
they were expelled by the English in 1666. It 
produces excellent cotton, sugar, and rum ; and 
of late years has undergone great improve- 
ments. Its fruits, of which there are no great 
variety, are but indifferent; some apples ex- 
cepted. ‘The entrance into the harbour is at 
the E. end of the island. Lon. 63. 0 W. 
Lat. 18. 33 N. 

TORTONA, a fortified town of Italy, in 
the duchy of Milan, capital of the 'Tortonese, 
with a bishop’s see, and a castle on an emi- 
nence. 
place ; was taken by the allies in 1744, by the 
Spaniards-in 1745, and by the French in 1796. 


It is seated on the Scrivia, 28 miles 8.E. of . 


Casal, and 27 S.W. of Milan. 
Lat. 45.8 N. 
~ TORTOSA, a city of Spain, in Catalonia, 
with a bishop’s see, a university, and a citadel. 
It is divided into the Old and New Town, 
both surrounded by modern fortifications. The 
entrance is over a large bridge of boats, on the 
river Ebro, whose head is fortified. It has a 
great number of churches and religious houses ; 
among which the cathedral, the royal college 
of Dominicans, and the convent of the Carmel- 
ites, are the most remarkable, It is situate in 
a country fertile in corn and fruits, and 
abounding with quarries and mines of silver, 
iron, alabaster, jasper of divers colours, and 
stones with veins of gold. Here is a great deal 
of silk and oil, and very fine potters ware, 
which resembles porcelain> It is seated partly 
on a plain, and partly on a hill, 35 miles S. W. 
of Tarragona, and 180 . of Madrid.’ Lon. 0. 
35 E. Lat. 40.53 N. 
- TORTRIX, in the entomology of Gmelin, 
a tribe of the genus PHaALa@Na, which see. 
TORTUGA, an:uninhabited island near 
the coast of Terra Firma, 40 miles W, of the 
island of Margaretta, and about 30 miles in 
circumference. The E. end is full of bare, 
rugged, broken rocks, which stretch a little 
Way out to sea. At this end is a large salt 
pond, where the salt begins to kern in April ; 
and there have been 20 ships here at a time 
for salt. At the W. end is a small harbour 
with fresh water; and it is full of low trees. 
Theresare a few goats on it; and the turtles or 
tortoises come upon the sandy banks to lay 
their eges, whence this island has its name. 
It was formerly much frequented by the buca- 
niers. Lion. 64.50 W. Lat. 11. 30 N. 
TortTuGA, an island of the West Indies, 
near the N. coast of the island of Hispaniola, 
where the French bucaniers used to fortify 


Lon. 8. 58 E. 


-. themselves, It is about’ 80 miles in circum- 


It is deemed a considerable frontier. 
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ference, and has a safe harbour, but difficult 
of access. Lon. 75.10 W. Lat. 20. 10 N. 

TORTULA, in botany, a genus of the class 
cryptogamia, order musct. Capsule cylindri- 
cal; fringe simple, of numerous capillary teeth 
spirally twisted together. Twenty-nine species 
eighteen common to our own country. 

TORTUO'SITY.  s. (from tortuous.) 
Wreath; flexure (Brown). 

TORTUOUS. a. (from fortuosus, Latin.) 
1. Twisted; wreathed ; winding (Boyle). 2. 
(from fort.) Mischievous (Spenser). 

TORTURE. s. (tortura, Latin.) 1. Tor- 
ments judicially inflicted ; pain by which guilt 
is punished, or confession extorted (Dryden). 
2, Pain; anguish; pang (Shakspeare). 

To To/rrure. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. 
To punish with tortures (Milton). 2. To vex; 
to excruciate; to torment (Addison). 3. To 
keep on the stretch (Bacon). — 

TO’/RTURER. s. (from torfure.) He who 
tortures; tormentor (Shakspeare). 

TO/RVITY. s. (éorviéas, Latin.) Sourness 5 
severity of countenance. 

TORULOUS, in botany. (from. torous.) 
Swelling a little. 

TO/RVOUS. a. (torvus, Latin.) Sour of 
aspect; stern ; severe of countenance. 

TORUS, in architecture, a large round 
moulding used in the bases of columns. 

TORY. See Tories. 

TOSA, a seaport of Spain, in Catalonia, 
seated at the bottom of a bay, which forms a 
good harbour, where vessels are sheltered from 
all winds except the S.W. It is built partly 
on a plain, and partly on a steep hill, which 
projects into the sea. On the top of the hill, 
nearer the sea, is a strong citadel, with other 
fortifications. It is 37 miles N.E. of Barce- 
lona. Lon. 2.54 E. Lat. 41.42 N. 

TOSCANELLA (Paul), an astronomer, 
who erected in Florence cathedral a famous 
gnomon, of which a description has been pub- 
lished by Ximenes, in 4to. 1757. _ Some sup- 
pose that Toscanella formed an idea of the 
possibility of a passage to the Hast by the Cape 
of Good Hope, and by mentioning the circum- 
stance to Martenz of Lisbon, the Portuguese, 
it is said, were animated in making discoveries. 
He died about 1490. 

To TOSE. v. n. (of the same original with 
tease.) To comb wool. 

To TOSS. v. a. preterit and part. pass. fossed 

or fost. (tosen, German, to make a noise.) 1. 
To throw with the hand, as a ball at play 
(Dryden). 2. To throw with violence (/V¥ood~ 
ward). 3. To lift with a sudden and violent 
motion (Addison). 4.'To agitate; to put into 
violent motion (Proverbs). 5. To make rest- 
less; to disquiet (Milton). 6. To keep in 
play ; to tumble over (Ascham). 
. To Toss. v.n. 1. To fling; to winch; to 
be in violent commotion (Addison). 2. To be 
tossed (Shakspeure). 3. To Toss up. To 
throw a coin into the air, and wager on what 
sideit will fall (bramston). 

Toss. s, (from the yerb.) 1. The act of 
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tossing (Addison). 2. An affected manner of 
raising the head (Swift). 
‘TOSSEL. s. See 'Tassen (Mortimer). 
TO’SSER. s. (from ¢oss.) One who throws; 
one who flings and writhes, 
TO’SSPOT. s. (doss and pot.) A toper and 
drunkard. 
TOST. The preterit and part. pass. of foss. 
TOSTAR, or Suster, a town of Persia, 
eapital of Kusistan, on the river Sable. ° It was 
once a celebrated city, where the kings of 
Persia had a magnificent palace, in which they 
deposited their archives and part of their trea- 
sure. In scripture it is called Shushan, and 
the river is named Ulai. At present here are 
manufactures of silks, stuffs, and rich cloth. 
It is 170 miles W.S.W, of Ispahan. Lon. 49. 
2E. Lat. 31.30 N. 
TOTA BONA. See Bonus HENRICUS, 
TO’TAL. a. (totus, Latin; total, French.) 
_1. Whole; complete; full (Prior). 2. Whole; 
not divided (Milton), : 
TOTA/LITY. s. (éotalite, French.) Com- 
lete sum; whole quantity. 
TO'TALLY. ad. (from éoéal.) Wholly ; 
fully ; completely (Aiterbury). 
TVOTHER. Contracted for the other. 
TOTNESS, a borough in Devonshire, go- 
verned by a mayor, with a market on Saturday, 
and.a manufacture of serges, &c, 
formerly a castle and walls, and two gateways 
are yet standing. It is seated on the river 
Dart, on the side of a hill, 27 miles S.W. of 
Exeter, and ig6 W, by 8. of London. 
TOTTENHAM, a village in Middlesex, 
five miles N. of London. Here are three alms- 
houses ;. one of them founded in 1596, by 
Balthazar Zanches, who was confectioner to 
Philip II. of Spain, and the first that exer- 
cised that art in this country. 
’ To TO/TTER. v. n. (tateren, Dutch.) To 
shake so as to threaten a fall (Dryden). 
TO’TTERY. Tolrry. a. (from totter.) 
Shaking; unsteady ; dizzy (Spenser). 
TOUCAN, in omithology. See Ram- 
PHASTOS. : 
To TOUCH. ». a. (toucher, French.) 1. 
To perceive by feeling (Creech). 2. To handle 
slightly (Brown). 3.'To reach with any thing, 
so as that there be no space between the thing 
reached and the thing brought to it (Milton). 
4. To come to; toattain (Pope). 5. To try, 
as gold with a stone (Shakspeare). 6. To re- 
late to (Hooker), 7. To meddle with (Spenser). 
8. To effect (Milton) 9. To move; to strike 
mentally; to melt (Congreve). 10. To deline- 
ate or mark out (Pope). 11. Tocensure; to 
animadvert upon (Hayward). 12. To infect;, 
to seize slightly (Bacon). 13..To bite; to 
wear; to have an effecton (Moxon)... 14. To 
strike a musical instrument (Pope). 15. To 
influence by impulse; to impel forcibly (Jl- 
ton). 16. 'To treat of perfunctorily (Milton). 
17. To Toucu up. To repair, or improve by 
slight strokes (Addison)... ty sth 
To Toucu. v.n. 1. To be in a state of 
- gonjunction so that no space is between them. 
2, To fasten on; to take effect on (Bacon). 


It had- 
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3. To Toucn at. To come to without stay 
(Cowley), 4. To Toucnu on. To mention 
slightly (Addison). 5. To Toucu on or upon. 
To go for a very short time (Dryden). 6. To 
Toucs on or upon. To light upon in mental 
inquiries (Addison). . 

Touc#. s. (from the verb.) 1. Reach of 
any thing so that there is no space between the 
things reaching and reached (Milton). @. The 
sense of feeling (Davies). 3. 'The act of touch- 
ing (Milton). 4. The state of being touched 
(Shakspeare). 5. Examination, as by a stone 
(Hayward). 6. Test; that by which any 
thing is examined (Carew). 7. Proof; tried 
qualities (Shakspeare). 8. (touche, French.) 
Single act of a pencil upon the picture ( Dry~ 
den). Q. Feature; lineament (Shakspeare). 10. 
Act of the hand upon a musical instrument 
(Milton). 11. Power of exciting the affections 
(Shakspeare). 12. Something of passion or 
affection (Hooker). 13. Particular relation 
(Bacon). 14. A stroke (Swift), 15. Ani- 
madversion; censure (K. Charles). 16. Exact 


performance of agreement (More). 17. A 
sinall quantity intermingled (Holder). 18. A 


hint; slight notice given (Bacon). 19. Acant 
word for a slight essay (Swif?). : 

Tovcu, in music. A word applied to the 
resistance made to the fingers by the keys of an 
organ, harpsichord, or piano-forte. When the 
keys are put down with difficulty, the instru- 
ment is said to-have a heavy touch; whena 
little pressure is sufficient, it is said to have a 
soft or light touch. 

Toucu. Tactus. The sensation by which 
we perceive any thing that is applied to the 
skin. The organ of touch is formed by the 
nervous papillz, which are situated all over 
the skin, but more especially at the points of 
the fingers. F 

Touch is understood in a twofold manner. 
For by this term, in general, we call every 
change of the nerves, arising from heat, cold, 
roughness, smoothness, weight, moisture, or 
dryness in external bodies, in whatever part of 
the body that change may arise. In this accept- 
ation, touch is ascribed to almost all parts of 
the human body; in a greater or less degree ; 
as in different places of the body the nerves are 
more numerous, bare, or covered with thinner 
membranes ; and in this sense pain, pleasure, 
hunger, thirst, anxiety, itching, and the other 
sensations, belong to the sense of touch. 

But, in a somewhat different and more pro- 
per acceptation, the sense of touch is said to be | 
the change from external bodies which is pro- 
duced in the skin, more especially at the ends 
of the fingers, and is represented to the mind. 
For by the fingers we most accurately dis~ 
tinguish the tangible qualities of bodies, 

een in the skin we do not easily dis- 
tinguish any particle which does not feel. But 
since the touch is commonly ascribed in a 
peculiar manner to the papillz, the structure of 
the skin must be described. - What is. strictly 
called. the skin, is composed of a dense web of 
very compact cellular substance, whose fibres 
are intermixed and interwoven, which renders — 
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it highly extensible, contractile, and porous. 
Its strata which are exposed to the air, and 
next to the epidermis, are more closely com- 
pacted; as they approach the fat they are 
gradually relaxed, and resolved into a softer cel- 
lular texture. Itis more tender in some places, 
and in others firmer. It is pervaded by many 
small arteries, which come from the sub- 
cutaneous ones: they are neither large nor 
long, but are numerous in some parts where 
the skin is red, as in the cheeks; in other parts 
they are fewer in number. The veins arise in 
great numbers from the subcutaneous reticula- 
tions : the nerves likewise in the skin are very 
numerous ; but they vanish so suddenly, that it 
is very difficult to trace their ultimate extremi- 
ties. Betwixt the skin and muscles there is 
cellular substance, into which the skin in 
sensibly resolved, degenerates, in most parts 
replenished with fat, of which the little emi- 
nences form pits in the skin; but in some 
parts, as the penis, red part of the lips, &c, it is 
destitute of fat. There are very few paris in 
the human body where muscular fibres are 
immediately contiguous to the skin, without 
any separation by fat; for the dartos is only 
cellular substance, and has no muscular fibres. 
There are. some places’where tendinous fibres 
are inserted into: the skin; as in the palms of 
the hands and soles of the feet. 

Throughout the skin in general, in most 
parts of the body of man or of the larger ani- 
mals, on removing the epidermis, scarcely an 
unevenness is perceptible, unless very minute 
granulations, raised hardly any visible height, 
and obtuse, But in the ends of the fingers, 
papilla, somewhat larger, but still very difficult 
of demonstration to the sight, are seated in 
cavities of the cuticle, and receive nerves 
scarcely visible: they are minute projections, 
formed of vessels with one or more small nerves, 
wrapped up in cellular substance. In the lips, 
after maceration, they appear long and villous ; 
in the penis they are flaky; and in the tongue 
they are most evident, from the fabric of which 
we conclude, by analogy, with respect to the 
other cutaneous papille. 

The skin is surrounded by another covering, 
which resists completely the action of the air, 
and which coheres with the skin by an infinite 
number of small vessels, and by hairs passing 
through it. The outer surface of this cover- 
ing, of a corneous nature, dry, insensible, not 
subject to putrefaction, destitute of vessels and 
‘Nerves, wrinkled in a particular manner, and 
reticular towards the skin, is called the epider- 
mis, It is perforated by an infinite number of 
pores, of which the larger ones are perspira~ 
tive, and the smaller vaporiferous, and is con- 
nected with the skin by numerous minute 
vessels resembling down. By pressure or burn- 
ing, the cuticle grows thicker, by the addition 
of new plates, formed. between it and the skin, 
and is then said to be callous. But even with- 
- Out disease, in negroes the two plates are dis- 
tinct. 

The inner surface of the cuticle, more soft, 
pulpy, half fluid, resembling concreted mucus, 


is separated with difficulty in Eutopeans, but 
easily in the African negro, in whom it is 
truly membranaceous, solid, and separable ; 
and in the palate of brutes. It is incumbent 
on the skin, of which it receives the papilla 
into soft pits. It is called the rete Malpighi- 
anum, although it be certain that it is not pera 
forated in a conspicuous manner, as a sieve. 

That this reticular body is composed by the 
concretion of some fluid transuding from the 
skin, seems very probable. ‘The fabric of the 
cuticle is still uncertain ; for since it is destitute 
of vessels, is regenerated, and is insensible, it 
does not seem to belong to the organical parts 
ofthe body. Is it the outer part of the Malpi- 
ghian mucus, coagulated and condensed by the 
air and by pressure, which is perforated in 
many places by exhaling and inhaling ducts, 
the mouths of which are cemented together by 
the interposed condensed glue? Is this opinion 
supported by the mucous expansion upon the 
membrane of the tympanum? by its dissolu- 
tion in water, as observed by eminent anato- 
mists, though by others denied, in the cuticle 
of negroes? See SKIN. 

Moreover, to the history of the skin belong 
the simple glands, which are seated in very 
many places under the skin in the cellular sub- 
stance, and perforate it by their excretory ducts, 
and pour out upon the cuticle, in the hairy 
scalp, and in the.convex surface of the ear, a 
fat soft half Auid liniment. Other sebaceous 
glands, partly simple and partly compound, 
generate in the face, though more slowly, a dry 
white liniment, but in the groins and arm- 
pits one more oily, with which the skin being 
anointed, shines, and is defended both from 
the air and from friction. They are found in 
all parts of the human body that are under the 
necessity of being more immediately exposed 
to the air, as in the face, where there are a great 
number of the compound sort; or wherever 
the skin is liable to great friciion, as in the 
breasts, arm-pits, groins, glans penis, nymphe, 
anus, and hams. They frequently send out 
hairs. .Are follicles of this kind seated in all 
parts of the skin? Although anatomy does 
not demonstrate them, yet it seems probable 
that they are present every where, as appears 
from the sordes collected about the whole sur- 
face of the body seemingly of the sebaceous 
kind. But another sort of oily ointment is 
poured out upon the skin, through its pores, 
from the fat itself, without the intervention of 
elands, especially. where the skin is clothed 
with hair. 

The hair and nails are also appendages to 
theskin. The former are scattered over almost 
the whole surface of the body, the palms of 
the hands and soles of the feet excepted ; in 
most parts short and soft; but longer upon the 
skin of the head, cheek, chin, and breast in 
men; also, upon the fore-part of the limbs, in 
the arm-pits, groins, and pubis. ‘They arise 
from the subcutaneous cellular substance, 
originating from a little bulb, which is mem- 
branous, strong, vascular, of ‘an oval shape, 
and more lax towards the cellular texture, at 
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which part it is also furnished with vessels; in 
which iittle bulb another bulb lies hid, round- 
ish at its beginning, but afterwards cylindrical, 
and surrounded with blood. In this second 
bulb lies the hair, covered with a fatty humour. 
The hair, with both its cylindrical sheaths; 
arrives at a cutaneous pore, goes out throngh 
it, and forces the epidermis into a similar 
sheath ; whence the very great stability of the 
hair: after this the sheath cannot be any 
longer separated from the cortex; the filaments, 
and spongy and cellular matter, are continued 
throughout the whole length of the hair, The 
hairs grow naturally in the subcutaneous cel« 
lular substance; but, by disease, they are 
sometimes formed in other situations within 
the fat. They grow continually; and, when 
cut, are renewed by the protrusion of their 
medullary substance from the skin outwardly, 
and by the prolongation of the cuticle. In 
old age, the hairs, destitute of this medulla, 
dry up, split, and fall off. Their colour is from 
the juice, which fills the internal cellular tex- 
ture. ‘They seem to exhale through their ex- 
tremities, and possibly throughout their whole 
surface, as we. may conclude from the con- 
stant protrusion of their medulla, which ought 
to have an end, from the plica polonica, and 
from the luminous rays that come out from 
the hairs of au animal electrified. The sub- 
cutaneous fat follows the course of the hairs, / 
and js exhaled. | 
.The nails are of the nature and fabric of the 
cuticle, and fall off along with it, being in like 
manner insensible, and capable of reproduc- 
tion. They are found upon the ends of the 
fingers and toes, occupying their upper and 
back part, and correspond to the tactile papil. 
lary apex, which they support, and retain 
applied to the object felt. They arise from a 
square root, between an internal stratum of the 
skin, mixed with periosteum, and another ex- 
ternal stratum, a little beyond the last articu- 
lation: they go out by a lunar cleft in the ex- 
ternal plate of the skin, where the cuticle partly 
returns back towards the root of the nail, to 
which it adheres, and is partly laid ‘over the 
outside of the nail, and extended forward with 
it, forming its outward covering. The nail 
itself is soft when it is first produced, and in 
the part covered by the skin; but, by age, and 
contact with the air, it becomes harder, cor- 
neous, solid, and elastic,, composed of long 
fibres cemented by gluten, separated by sulci, 
fissile, and of many layers. The nail thus 
formed, extends itself to the extremity of the 
finger ; and, through its whole extent, its in- 
ternal striated surface is lined by furrowed skin, 
biended with periosteum, of which the fila- 
ments are first short, afterwards longer, and 
those which adhere near the point of the nail 
are the longest of all. These are most inti- 
mately connected with the root of the: nail. 
Beyond the adhering part of the nail, the skin 
again becomes free and unconnected with the 
nail, and has its own epidermis. A furrowed 
net-work is interposed betwixt the skin and 
nail, which is separable and soft, for the 


posed in spiral folds, 


protection of the papille ; where the furrows 
are, it becomes gradually harder, so that at 
last it can scarcely be- distinguished from the _ 
nail, The tendons do not reach so far as the 
nail. 

The subentaneous cellular substance in very 
few places is without fat, on account of the ne- 
cessary motion of the skin. Where it is re+ 
plenished with fat, it defends the warmth of 
the internal parts from the air; it renders the 
skin moveable upon the muscles ; it fills up 
the cavities between the muscles themselves ; 
and contributes to the whiteness and beauty of 
the body. The skin, Malpighian mucus, and 
cuticle, not only cover the external surface of 
the body every where, but likewise, where 
they seem to be perforated ; returning inwards} 
they gradually change their appearance. For 


the cuticle is manifest in the anus, urethra, 


vagina, cornea of the eye, auditory passage, 
mouth, and tongue; nor is it wanting even in 
the stomach itself and intestines; although, 
by the perpetual emollition, its fabric be alter- 
ed, and relaxed into their villous coat. Thus 
the true skin, being continuous with the inter- - 
nal fabric of the palate, tongue, pharynx, 
nostrils, vagina, &c, changes every where into 
the white, thick, pulpy, commonly called 
nervous, coat.of those parts, is 

What has been hitherto advanced is suffi- 
cient to enable us to understand the nature of 
touch. ‘The papillz at the ends of the fingers, 
somewhat larger in the inside, beautifully dis- 
robably somewhat erect- 
ed by the attention of the mind, as appears 
from shiverings, from the nipples of women, 
from the prolapsus of an intestine, from the 
handling of tangible objects, and from gentle 
friction, receive the impression of the object on 
their nervous fabric, and transmit it to the 
trunks of the nerves, and to the brain. This 
is the sense of touch. It enables us to distin« 
guish chiefly the roughness of objeets; and has 
been possessed to so exquisite a degtee by some 
persons, that they have been known to distin- 
guish coloured surfaces by the touch alone: 
We perceive heat, when extefnal bodies are 
warmer than our fingers;- and weight likes . 
wise, when they gravitate more in comparison — 
with their bulk than usual. Humidity we 
judge of by the presence of adhering water; 
softness, by the ‘yielding of the object; hards © 
ness, by the yielding of the finger: figure, by 
the hard limits circumscribing them ; distance, 
by an inaccurate calculation derived from ex 
perience, to which the length of the arm serves 
as a measureé, &c. Touch corrects the errors 
of our other senses, although it sometimes errs 
itself, and though other senses, independent 
of touch, furnish animals with just percep- 
tions. ; 

The mucous body of Malpighius moderates 
the action of the object touched, and preserves 
the integrity and softness of the papilla.» The 
cuticle excludes the air from the destructible 
skin; moderates the impressions of bodies, so 
that they may be only sufficient to effect the 
touch without causing pain: and, therefore, 
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when thickened, by use, the sense of feeling is 
lost; but, if it be too soft, the touch becomes 
ay The hairs defend the cuticle from 
friction, generate and preserve the heat, con- 
ceal some parts, and render the membranes of 
others irritable, which require to be defended 
against the entrance of insects; and perhaps 
they excrete something excrementitious, and 
afford a passage to the exhaled oil. The nails 
are subservient to the touch, by resisting the 
object touched so as to prevent the papillz 
from yielding, and being bent,back; they in- 
crease the power of apprehension, and assist 
in the handling of minute objects. In most 
animals, they serve as weapons of offence; 
and would be of the same use to man, if they 
were not cut. 

These are not all the uses of the skin: for 
a most important office of that covering is to 
exhale from the body a large quantity of hu- 
mours, and to absorb others from the air. For 
which see PERSPIRATION. 

TOU‘CHABLE. a. (from touch.) Tangible; 
that may be touched. i 
_ TOUCH-HOLE. s. (touch and hole.) The 
hole through which the fire is conveyed to the 
powder in the gun (Bacon). 
_ TO'UCHINESS.  s. (from touching.) 
Peevishness ; irascibility (King Charles). 

TO’UCHING. preposition, With respect, 
regard, or relation to (Hooker). 

To’ucHING. a. (from touch.) Pathetic; af- 
fecting ; moving. 
_ TOYUCHINGLY. ad, With feeling emo- 
tion ; in a pathetic manner (Garth). 

TOQUCH-ME-NOT. See Nout Mz TAN- 
GERE, IMPATIENS, and MomorDICca. 
- TOUCH NEEDLE, amongassayers, refiners, 
&c. little bars of gold, silver, and copper, com- 
bined together in all the different proportions 
and degrees of mixture; the use of which is 
to discover the degree of purity of any piece 
of gold or silver, by comparing the mark it 
leaveson the touchstone with those of the bars, 

The metals usually tried by the touchstone 
are gold, silver, and copper, either pure, or 
mixed with one another in different degrees 
and proportions, by fusion. In order to find 
out the purity or quantity of baser metal in 
these various admixtures, when they are to be 
examined, they are compared with these 
needles, which are mixed in a known propor- 
tion, and prepared for this use. The metals 
of these needles, both pure and mixed, are all 
made into laminz or plates, one-twelfth of an 
inch broad, and of a fourth part of their breadth 
in thickness, and an inch and a half long; 
these being thus prepared, you are to engrave 
on each a mark indicating its purity, or the 
nature and quantity of the admixture in it. 

TO’UCHSTONE. s. (touch and stone.) 1. 
Stone by which metals are examined. See 
Lapis txpius. 2. Any test or criterion 
(Dryden). 
_ TOUCHWOOD. Rotten wood, spunk, and 
_agaric, that easily catch fire, 

-ToucHwoop Tinpersox. The most 
‘inflammable touchwoods we are acquainted 
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with.ate different species of the furigs called 


Borerus, which see, as B. igniarius, touch- 


wood-spunk, and B. pinilaricis, agaric : anda 
very curious fact has been lately discovered by 
the French chemists, in consequence of this 
combustibility, and which may lead to usefel 
and important purposes : itis, that if a column 


of the flesh of either of the above species of 


boletus (spunk or touchwood) be introduced 
into a syringe, and pressed upon by its common 
piston, closing with great accuracy, it will 
catch fire from the mere compression of the 
column of air forced down upon it, and form 
a most convenient and ready tinderbox. | 

These machines, under the name of pneu- 
matic, spunk, or touchwood tinderboxes are 
now common in France; and their origin, 
principle, and constructién, have been so fully 
investigated and explained by M. Le Bouvier 
Desmortiers, in vol. Ixvii, of the Journal de 
ly Sai that we feel it our duty to copy at 
some length the paper for the information of 
our readers. . 

‘©The inflammation of spunk in the pneus 
matic tinderbox, by the compression of air 
alone, is a phenomenon, with which chance, 
the father of discovery, has lately enriched na- 
tural philosophy. Many have reasoned on its 
cause; which’ some consider to be caloric, 
others electricity ; but no one, that I know of, 
has attempted to support his opinion by expe- 
riments. Without bias of any hypothesis, L 
have made some researches on the construction 
and effects of the pneumatic tinderbox, the 
results of which shall be the subject of the 
present paper. In the first part, I shall cons 
sider what relates to the structure of the instru- 
ment; in the second, I shall give an account ~ 
of the experiments that tend to the discovery 
of the cause of its effects. 

‘© J, The first construction of these tinder- 
boxes was a little faulty in the piston being 
commonly eighteen or twenty lines long. ‘This 
‘was said to be necessary, that the air might not 
escape when the piston was in action; for if 
there were any point not accurately fitted to 
the inside of the tube, the air escapes, and the 
spunk does not kindle. vot i 

<¢ The goodness of the insttument does not 
depend on the length of the piston, but on the 
accuracy with which it fills the bore of the 
tube ; with a tube well bored and a piston of 
six lines, the air will no more pass than with a 
piston of twenty. Accordingly, for a tube of 
six inches I have reduced the piston to six 
lines, which adds an inch to the column of air, 
and diminishes the friction two-thirds, so that 
the effect of the tinderbox is more certain, and 
it is more easily used. With a little dexterity 

ou may kindle the spunk by holding the tube 
in one hand and pushing the piston with the 
other, without being obliged to rest it on a 
table, or any other solid body. Mr. Dumotiez, 
a skilful maker of philosophical instruments, is 
so fully convinced of the advantage of short 
pistons, that he now makes them of these di- 
mensions. » ; ; 

«« They should be aN also in the 
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syringes of air-guns, of fountains acting by 
eompressed air, of the apparatus for artificial 
mineral waters, of fire-engines, which are 
worked with so much labour, and even of air- 
pumps. As the shortening the piston is an 
advantage to the pump, we obtain a greater 
effect with less labour, and in a shorter time, 
than with long pistons, 

‘« It is essential too, that the instrument 
does not leak at the part where the spunk is 

laced, because there the transient action of 
toflammation takes place, and a slight emission 
ofair would prevent the effect. But this effect 
is produced, though the piston does suffer the 
air in the tube to pass it. To satisfy myself of 
this, [ made the following experiment, at 
which they who have seen it were greatly sur- 

rised. 

‘© In the length of the piston I made a 
groove a quarter of a line broad. The spunk 
took fire as before, Three other grooves were 
added successively opposite one another, so as 
to divide the piston into four equal paris ; and 
still the spunk took fire. When the grooved 
piston is moved backwards and forwards in the 
tube, the air may be heard entering or issuing 
out; and the friction is so slight, that the 
effect of the instrument is easily obtained by 
pushing it with the hand. This kind of piston 
would be preferable to those that fit accurately, 
if a solid substance were employed, hard 
enough to resist the continual friction of the 
air passing through the grooves, if I may be 
allowed the expression. The grooves in lea- 
ther pistons soon alter their shape, and spread 
so as to allow the air to pass in too large quan- 
tity. 

rp The piston with four grooves acting very 
well, I made one with a single groove, of di- 
mensions equal to the other four, and what I 
foresaw actually took place: there was no in- 
flammation. The following are the reasons of 
this difference. 
_ The extremity of the grooved piston ex- 
hibits the area of a circle, the periphery of 
which touches the interior edge of the grooves. 
The column of air contained in the tube rests 
almost wholly on this base. There are only 
the parts corresponding to the grooves, that are 
continued through the length of the piston, 
and. communicate with the external air. 
When the piston is pushed with sufficient 
velocity to kindle the spunk, the parts of the 
eolumn corresponding to:the grooves rush into 
them with equal velocity; but the friction 
they experience in passing through such nar- 
row tubes occasions a resistance to their. pas- 

sage, a kind of choking, that suffers only a 
‘part to escape, while the column resting on 
‘the area: of the piston is pushed entirely toward 
the extremity of the tube, where the spunk to 
be kindled lies. ine! 

‘* In the piston with a single broad groove, 
the area of the circle, on which the column of 

‘airy rests, is much smaller, consequently the 
calumn itself is less. The resistance the air 
“experiences in passing through: the groove is 
next to nothing; for we hear no noise on 
moving the piston backward and forward ; and 
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as air expands in all directions; when the 
piston is moved, the column resting on the 
area of the circle, resting at the same time 
laterally on that which answers to the groove, 
it recedes from all the points of contact, and 
flows entirely through the channel it finds 
opens. It is so true, that it wholly flows ont, 
that the piston, when it touches the extremity 
of the tube, remains there ; while with other 
pistons a sufficient quantity of air is retained to 
occasion a spring and repel them. 

«* | think it proper to say a word or two on 
the quality of the spunk. The driest, softest, 
and least impregnated with nitre, should be 
chosen. In that of the best quality a piece 
will not always be found equally good throughs 
out. Some contains a great deal of nitre, and 
is kindled with more difficulty *, This may 
be known by the cool taste it leaves on the 
tongue; or by kindling it: for when it has 
taken fire the nitre melts, and sometimes 
throws out sparks, that may be dangerous 
when they spirt out of the instrument; partie 
cularlyif made with a-cock. As it is usual to 
blow on the spunk, to try whether it be 
kindled, a spark may be thrown from it into 
the eye. This painful accident once happened 
to me. : 

** They who imagine that electricity kindles 
the spunk consider these sparks as an incon- 
trovertible proof of their opinion. I think 
they are mistaken in this case; yet I must not 
conceal! a fact communicated to me by Mr, 
Veau-Delaunay, which seems to confirm this 
opinion, of which he is a partisan. Out of 
twelve times, when he operated with the ine 
strument without any spunk in it, he saw 
sparks emitted three times. There are strong 
reasons, however, for suspecting, that electri- 
city is not the cause of the inflammation here. 
These I shall give in the second part/of this 
paper, concluding the present with an imports 
ant observation on the construction of pistons. 

** If we could find an elastic substance suffi- 
ciently compact to be turned in a lathe, we 
should have perfeet pistons, that would spring 
and adapt themselves to the inequalities of the 
tube, without suffering a bubble of air to 
escape, T have made some with caoutchoue, 
softened before the fire, in order to give it a 
degree of elasticity more obedient to the inequa- 
liues of the tube. But on attempting to turn 
it in a lathe, it bént under the tool, Riven the 
edge of a razor would not take hold of it; so 
that the piston remained uneven and almost 
tagged, and yielded like soft wax under the fin- 
gers. In this imperfect state it so far prevents 
the air from escaping, that a column of three 
inches is sufficient to kindle the spunk ; but 
after a few sirokes of the piston the heat dilates 
it to such a degree, that it cannot be moved 


* The common spunk of the shops is prepared 
from agaric, which is first boiled in water; beaten 
well when dry; steeped in a strong solution of 
saltpetre ; and lastly dried in an oven. If the 
solution of nitre be too strong, the agaric is 
loaded with this salt, which retards its inflam 
mation. 18 0% bi : 
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without considerable force. If a drop of oil 
be put on it, it moves easily; but this soon 
spoils the instrument ; for the oil dissolves the 
caoutchouc, and forms a varnish, which, as 
the piston grows hot, makes it adhere still 
more strongly to the sides of the tube. 

«« Might not these inconveniences be avoid- 
ed, by arming the piston rod with caoutchouc, 
and covering this with leather? If this process 
succeeded, it might be applied with advantage 
toall sortsof pumps. | 

«< I], To attain, if possible, a knowledge of 
the principle of inflammation in the pneuma- 
tic tinderbox, four things are to be considered 


the materials of the tube, the matter con-- 


tained in the tube, the materials of the piston, 
andthe friction. Among the materials of the 
piston I include the grease, with which it is 
coated, to make it move ‘more easily, and 
render it fitter to intercept the passage of the 
air. : 

<«¢ In examining the question whether the 
spunk be kindled by electricity, I consider 


<< 4st, That no part of the. instrument is 


insulated ; and that insulation is a necessary con- 


dition for producing sensible electricity withany » 


of the machines we know. I say machines that 
‘we know, because the animal electricity, that 
manifests itself without insulation, is an ex- 
eeption to our mechanical means, and cannot 
here be taken into consideration. 

© @dly, The friction of the piston, which is 
a greasy body, against a metallic substance, is 
not calculated to produce electricity. . 

«© 3dly, Experience demonstrates, that, un- 
less during storms, the atmosphere seldom 
exhibits any signs of electricity at the height in 
which we festhe it; and that we must search 
for them with instruments in a more elevated 
region, or when electric clouds are. passing over 
our heads. How then shall we estimate,the 
infinitely small quantity of electric matter ina 
cubic inch of air, or even less, which the in- 
strument contains? a 

«< 4thly, It is not without great difficul- 

ty, that we can kindle spunk with strong elec- 
ttic sparks. I have discharged a large jar on 
spunk strewed with powdered resin, and it has 
remained unkindled, though the resin caught 
fire, and burned entirely away. 

-§© As long as the instrument was made with 
metallic substances only, we were obliged to 
confine ourselves to the exterior marks of in- 
flammation alone, without being able to assign 
the true cause, or at least furnish proofs of it. 
For to guess is not sufficient in natural philo- 
sophy; we must demonstrate, in order to give 
to facts that degree of certainty, which befits 
science; and this we cannot do here, with- 
out seeing what passes at the very point of in- 
fiammation. 

<¢ The. means are very simple. Nothing is 

necessary; but to substitute a glass for a metal 
tube. ‘Tiiose found in the shops being too 
slight, I applied to Mr. Laurent, the inventor 
of glass. flutes, requesting him to procure »me 


tubes of a similar quality. This artist, as much 


- 


‘distinguished. by his. civility as by his talents, 


farnished me with three, which I fitted up.” 
The first, eight inches long by eight lines im 
diameter, did not kindle the spunk. The 
second, nine inches long by six fines and three 
quarters in diameter, kindled it completely. 
This being destroyed by accident, I tried the’ 
third, eight inches long by seven lines in dia- 
meter, which succeeded equally well. 

<« When the instrument is made to act, and 
the spunk kindles, we see a bright flash, that 
fills the capacity of the tube; and this light is 
so much the more vivid, in proportion as the 
compression is more rapid. If the compres- 
sion he less powerful, the spunk does not_ 
kindle, but we perceive in the upper part of 
the tube a light vapour, that falls in undula+ 
tions on the piston, When this has disap-. 
peared, if we draw back the piston, the vapour 
will reappear, as long as there ts any air in the 
tube. These effects may be produced several 
times in succession, merely by pushing the 
piston with the hand, ‘This vapour is so thin 
and diaphanous, that it 1s not perceptible in a 
strong light. It requires a sort of twilight to 
see it well. 

«« But whence arises this vapour, and what 
is its nature? Assuredly it is not furnished by 
the materials of the instrument; it can only 
proceed, therefore, from what it contains, 
from the atmospheric air. Now, according to 


_ the present state of our knowledge, the air con- 


tains only nitrogen, oxygen, and a very smalk 
portion of carbonic acid; all gassiform sub- 
stances, which are kept in this state by the 
great quantity of caloric that penetrates them, 
and are consequently heavier than it. But 
in compressing the air contained in the tube, 
what is the substance that must first give way ? 
Is it not that which is lightest, the caloric, 
that general solvent, that principle of fluidity 
and volatilization, which gives wings even to 
metals to raise themselves in the air? Is then 
the vapour in question caloric, rendered visible 
by the approximation of its particles, which 
are compressed by the surrounding, air, as air 
becomes visible in passing through liquids ? 
This idea, which J. am far from presenting as a 
thing proved, acquires more probability from 
the following experiments. 
‘© substituted hydrogen for common air, 
and the vapour showed itself as before ; but 


the spunk did not take fire. With carbonic 
acid gass, and with nitrogen, the effects were 


the same, ‘The latter, which contained a little 
nitrous gass, gave a somewhat denser vapour. 
Oxygen, lightly compressed, yielded a vapour 
more rare and transient than that from com- 
mon air. It had scarcely fallen on the piston 
when it rebounded and disappeared. hen T 
compressed oxygen with a proper force for 
producing inflammation, the spunk, which 
commonly takes fire only at the anterior part, 
was almost entirely burned: yet for this expe-" 
riment I used a copper instrument, the piston’ 
of which lost air so much, that it would no. 
longer kindle spunk (with common airy. a! 

«© Perhaps it will be said, that the vapour 
came from the greasy matter on the piston, 
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whiclr adheres to ‘the sides of the tube; and 
that it is expanded by the heat produced by the 
friction. ‘To this I answer, in this case, Ist. 
The vapour should not show itself before 
the greasy matter is deposited on the sides of 
the tube 5. yet it appears at the first stroke of 
the piston, before the tube becomes greasy. 
2dly. It should show itself below the piston, 
in the part which the piston has left; but, on 
the contrary, it always shows itself above. 3dly. 
There is no vapour, when the piston loses 
much air, if the friction be ever 30 rapid. 
4thly. The vapour should be more apparent, 
when the piston exerts its friction throughout 
the whole length of the tube, than when it is 
confined toa small part of its upper extremity ; 
fet the reverse frequently happens. 5thly. 
Vhen the air is entirely decomposed no more 
vapour appears, but it shows itself again, if 
ever go little fresh air be introduced, , 

‘* As it was essential to ascertain whether 
the vapour did not contain an acid principle, I 
_ fastened to the surface of the piston, with a 
little green ‘wax, a piece of muslin dipped in 
infusion of litmus, and afterward dried. After 
twenty strokes of the piston the colour was not 
changed. I put on a second piece of muslin 
larger than the first, and the edges of which 
_ were loose. This was burned al} round, 
without the colour of the rest being altered. 
Lastly, a third piece, which was wet, expe- 
rienced no change of colour, 

*« Brom these experiments: it follows, that 
no acid principle is developed: that all aeri- 
form substances, as well as common air, 
duce a light vapour: that no other gass, ex- 
cept oxygen and common air, kindles the 
spunk : that oxygen produces a much more 
powerful combustion than common air, cOn- 
sequently oxygen acts an important part in the 
inflammation: that as it ean exert its action 
only when set free by the decomposition of 
the common air, of which it constitutes a 
fourth part, it follows, that the air contained 
in the tube is decomposed by the simple force 
of compression : that the vapour produced is 
not owing to the oxygen, since it shows itself 
equally in gasses that contain no oxygen: that 
this vapour is the effect of some agent common 
to all gasses: .and that we may presume it is 
caloric itself, rendered visible by the sudden 
approximation ef its parts in a small space, 
where it rises to a temperature that is increased 
in the oxygen so.as te kindle the spunk. 

“It sometimes happens, that e-spunk is 
turned black without kindling. In this case, 
as well as when it is kindled, if we draw back 
the piston in the: tube, a dense vapour, that 
may be smelt, issues out, which is not of the 
same nature as the former. . That shows itself 
before the inflammation : this always succeeds 
it. That is the principle of the inflammation - 
this a product furnished by the combustion of 
the spunk, of which it has the smell, 

_TO/UCHY. a. (from touch.) Peevish ; irri- 
table 5 iraseible ; apt to take fire. A low word 
(Arbuthnot). 


TOUGH. a. (zoh, Saxon,) 2. Yielding to 


pro-- 


flexure or extension without fracture; not 
brittle (Bacon). 2. Stiff; not easily flexible 


(Dryden). 3, Not easily injured or broken. 
(Shakspeare). 4. Viscous; clammy; ropy; 
tenacious. 


To TO'UGHEN, vo. n. (from tough.) To 
grow tough (Mortimer), : 

To To’uGuen. v. a. To make tough, 

TO’UGHNESS. s. (from tough.) 1. Not 
brittleness ; flexibility (Dryden). 2. Viscose 


sity; tenacity; clamminess; glutinousness 
(Arbuthnot). 3, Firmness against injury (Shak- 
speare). iy 


TOUL, a fortified town of France, in the: 
department of Meurte, and lately a bishop’s 
see. ‘The cathedral and late episcopal palace 
are handsome structures. It is seated on the 
Moselle, in a plain, almost surrounded by 
mountains, 13 miles W. by S. of Nancy, and. 
34 W.S.W. of Metz. 

TOULON, a fortified city and seaport of. 
France, capital of the department of Var, and 
lately an episcopal see. It is divided into the: 
old and new quarter: the first, which is ill 
built, has nothing remarkable in it but the’ 
Rue aux Arbres (a kind of mall) and the town-. 
house; the other contains the magnificent, 
works constructed by Lewis XIV. many fine: 
houses, and a grand oblong square; lined with 
trees, and serving asa parade. The old and» 


‘new harbours communicate with each other 


by means of a canal, The old haven has a 
noble quay, on which is the townhouse, and 
it is protected by two moles, begun by Henry. 
IV. The new haven was constructed by 
Lewis XIV. as were the fortifications: it con- 
tains an arsenal, a ropewalk, a park of artillery, . 
dock-yards, basins, and every thing to. be ex- 
pected.in the second port for men of war in 
this country. The galleys, transferred from 
Marseilles some years ago, occupy a basin in 
the new port. Many of the galley-slaves are. 
artisans, and some merchants : they ne longer. 
sleep on board the galleys, but are provided. 
with accommodations on shore, in a_ vast 
building, newly erected for that purpose. 
Both the old and new port have an outlet into 
the outer road or harbour, which is 10 miles 
in circuit, surrounded by hills, and the en- 
trance defended, on both sides, by a fort and 
batteries. Toulon is the only mart in the 
Mediterranean for the re-exportation of the 
products of the East Indies. In 1706 it was: 
bombarded by the allies, both by land and sea, 
by which almost the whole town was reduced. 
toa heap of ruins, and several ships burned ; 
but they were at last obliged to raise the 
siege. In 1721 it experienced the dreadful. 
ravages of a pestilence. In 1793 it capitulate 
ed, in the name of Lewis XVII. to the Bri- 
tish, who, not finding the place tenable, eva~ 
cuated it the same year, after having destroyed 
the arsenal, &c. ‘Toulon is seated on a bay of. » 
the Mediterranean, 37 miles S.E. of Marseilles, 
and 5175S.S.E. of Paris. Lon. 5.55 E. Lato 
43. ti N ° ; os , ja 
TOULOUSE, a city of France, in the de 
partment of Upper Garonne, with an arche: 


TOU 


bishop’s see. It contains 60,000 inhabitants, 
and is the most considerable city in France, 
next to Paris and Lyons, although its popula- 
tion bears no proportion to its extent. It was 
the capital of the Tectosages, who made so 
many conquests in Asia and Greece. It was 
next a Roman colony, and was successively the 
capital of the Visigoths (who Aestioyed! the 
superb amphitheatre, of which there are still 
some remains, the capitol, and other Roman 
monuments) and that of Aquitaine. The 
walls of the city, as well as the houses, are 
built with bricks. St. Stephen’s, the metro- 
politan church, would be incomparable, if the 
nave were equal to the choir; and the arch- 
bishop’s palace is magnificent. The town- 
house, a modern structure, forms a perfect 
square, 324 feet long, and 66 high: the prin- 
cipal front occupies an entire side of the grand 
square, lately called the Place Royale. In 
the great hall, called the Hall of illustrious 
Men, is the statue of the chevalier Isaure, and 
the busts of all the great men to whom 
Toulouse has given birth. Communicating 
with the Atlantic, on one side, by the river 
Garonne, and with the Mediterranean, on the 
other, by the canal of Languedoc, Toulouse 
might have been a very commercial city; but 
the taste of the inhabitants has been princi- 
pally for.the sciences and belles-lettres. ‘The 
little commerce they have consists in leather, 
drapery, blankets, mignionets, oil, iron, mer- 
cery, hardware, and books. The bridge over 
the Garonne is at least equal to those of Tours 
and Orleans: it forms the communication 
-between the city and suburb of St. Cyprian. 
Toulouse is 37 miles E. of Auch, 125 S.E. of 
Bourdeaux, and 350 S. by W. of Paris. Lon. 
W21E. Lat.43..35 N. 

- TOUP (Jonathan), acritic, born at St. Ives, 
in Cornwall, 1713. He was educated in the 
school of his native town, and at St. Merryn’s 
and Exeter college, Oxford. “His master’s de- 
gree was taken at Cambridge, 1756. His 
emendationes in Suidam, in 1760, continued 
in another volume 1764, recommended him 
to the notice of Warburtcr, by whose means 
bishop Keppel bestowed on him a prebend in 
Exeter pened, and the vicarage of St. 
Martyn’s. He published his appendiculum 
not. in Suidam, 1775, and in 1778 his edition 
of Longinus in 4to. and afterwards in 8vo. He 
died 1785, azed 72. 

TOUPE’T. s. (French.) A curl; an artifi- 
cial lock of hair (Swift). 

TOUR. s. (tour, French.) 1. Ramble; rov- 
ing journey (Arbuthnot). 2. Turn; revolution 
(Blackmore). . 

~TOURAINE, a late province of France, 
bounded on the north by Maine, on the east 
by Orleanois, on the south by Berris, and on 

the west by Anjou and Poitou. Itis about 58 
miles in length, and 55 in breadth where it is 
broadest. This country is watered by 17 rivers, 
besides many brooks, which not only render it 
delightful, but keep up a communication with 
the neighbouring provinces. The air is tem- 
perate, and the soil is so fruitful that it is called 


TOU 
he garden of France. It now forms the de= 
partment of Indre and Loire, of which Tours 
is the capital. - ' 

TOURMALINE, in mineralogy. See 
ScorLus. . 

TOURNAMENT, or Tournament, a 
martial sport or exercise, which the ancient 
cavaliers used to perform, to shew their bravery 
and address. } 

The first tournaments were only courses on 
horseback, wherein the cavaliers tilted at each 
other with canes in manner of lances; and 
were distinguished from justs, which were 
courses or careers, accompanied with attacks 
and combats, with blunted lances and swords. 

Others say, it was a tournament when there 
was only one quadril or troop ; and that where 
there were several to encounter each other, it 
was a just. But it is certain the two became 
confounded together in process of time; at 
least we find them sso in authors. ; 
_The prince who published the tournamen 
used to send a king at arms with a safe-conduct, 
and a sword, to all the princes, knights, &c. 
signifying, that he intended a tournament and 
a clashing of swords, in the presence of ladies 
and damsels ; which was the usual formula of 
invitation. | 

The first engaged man against man, then 
troop against troop; and after the combat, the 
judges allotted the prize to the best cavalier, 
and the best striker of swords; who was, ac- 
cordingly, conducted in pomp to the lady of 
the tournament; where, after thanking her 
very reverently, he saluted her and likewise her 
two attendants, : 

These tournaments made the principal divers 
sion of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
Munster says, it was Henry the Fowler, duke 
of Saxony, and afterwards emperor, who died 
i 936, that first introduced them ; but it ap- 
pears from the chronicle of ‘Tours, that the 
true inventor of this famous sport, at least in 
France, was one Geofiry, lord of Preuilli, 
about the year 1066. 

It is difficult to fix the epocha of their insti- 
tution, as many nations have laid claim to it. 
Nithard relates, that at the interview of 
Charles the Bald, king of France, who sues 
ceeded to the throne in the year 840, and his 
brother Lewis of Germany, at Strasburg, the 
gentlemen of the retinue of both princes 
fought on horseback, to display their courage 
and skill. : 

Du-Cange says that these sports were ‘so 
peculiar to the French, that they were called 
conflictus Gallici, or French combats. To 
this purpose Matthew Paris, under the year 
1179, says, ** Henricus rex Anglorum junior 
mare transiens in conflictibus Gallicis, et pro- 
fusioribus expensis, triennium peregit, regiaque 
majestate deposita, totus est de rege translatus 
in militem.” } 

The Historia Byzantina tells us, that the 
Greeks and ‘Latins borrowed the use thereof 
from the Franks; and we find mention made 
of them in Cantacuzenus, Gregorias, Bessa- 
rion, and others of the late Greek authors. 


~ eine at Montpellier. 
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Instances of them occur among the English 
in the reign of king Stephen, about the year 
1140; but they were not much in use till 


.Richard’s time, towards the year 1149. After 
- which period these diversions were performed 


with extraordinary magnificence in the Tilt- 
yard near St. James's, Smithfield, and other 
At last, however, they were found to 


spinees 
e produciive of bad effects, and the occasions 
_of several fatal misfortunes, as in the instance 


of Henry II. of France, and of the tilt exhibit- 
ed at Chalons, which, from the numbers killed 


_on both sides, was called the little war of 


Chalons. Tinese and other inconveniences, 
resulting from these dangerous pastimes, gave 
the popes occasion to forbid them, and the 
princes of Furope gradually concurred in dis- 
couraging and suppressing then. | 

Budzus derives the word tournament from 
Trojana agmina; others from Trajamentum, 
quasi ludus Trojw. Menage deduces it from 
the Latin ¢ornensis, or the French fourner, 
because the combatants rode in rings and 
circles, and were obliged to make many turn- 
ings with their horses, as the laws of the game 
required. 

OURNAN, or Tourwans, a town of 
France, in the department of Seine and 
Marne, 22 miles E. by S..of Paris. Lon, 2. 
45K. Lat. 48.43 N. wi BG 

TOURNAY, a considerable city of Aus- 
trian Flanders, capital of the Tournaysis, with 
a bishop’s see, and a strong castle, It has 
several fine manufactures, and is particularly 
famous for good stockings. The cathedral, 
and the abbey of St. Martin, are very magnifi- 
cent. It was taken by the allies in 170g, and 
ceded to the house of Austria by the treaty of 
Utrecht; but the Dutch were allowed to place 
a garrison in it,.as one of the barrier towns. It 
was taken in 1745, by the French, who demo- 
lished the fortifications, but restored it in 1748. 
In 1781, the emperor Joseph obliged the 
Dutch to withdraw their garrison. It was 
again taken by the French in 1792: they 


‘were obliged to. abandon ityin 1793, but re- 


entered it again, on the final conquest of Aus- 
trian Flanders, in 1794, It is seated on the 
Scheld, which divides it into two parts, that 
are united by a bridge, 14 miles S.E. of Lisle, 
30 S.W, of Ghent, and 135 N. by E. of Paris. 
Lon. 3. 28 E. Lat, 50. 33 N, 
TOURNEFORT (Joseph Pitton de), a bo- 
tanist, born at Aix in Provence, 1656. Though 
devoted to theological pursuits by his father, 
he did not abandon botanieal studies, and when 
his own master, he applied himself to philoso- 
phy and medicine, In 1678 he explored the 
mountains of Dauphiné and Savoy in quest of 
plants, and in 1679 perfected himself in medi- 
In 1681. he visited the 
mountains of Catalonia, and the Pyrenees, and 
in 1683 he was appointed botanical professor. 
He afterwards travelled over Spain, Portugal, 
Holland, and England, and in 1700 was sent. 
by the king to examine the plants of Greece, 
Asia, and Africa, and to make observations on 
the manners and the natural history of those 


_class didynamia, order angiospermia, 


MeO Ue ~ 
countries. He returned after three years, 
and brought with him 1356 species of plants, 


‘He was soon after professor of physic in the 


college royal. He received an injury from 
the wheel of a cart which passed by him, and 


‘neglecting the proper remedies, he was seized 
£ & pro} 


with a spitting of blood, which carried him off, 
1708. He published elements of botany, 3 
vols, 8vo. enlarged to 3 vols. 4to.—-history of 
plants near Paris, 12mo. enlarged to 2 vols.— 


‘voyage to the Levant, 2 vols. 4to. and three in 
‘8v0.—a treatise on the materia medica, 2 vols. 


12mwo. &c. bai i 
TOURNEFORTIA, in botany, a genus of 
the class pentandria, order monogynia. Berry 
two-celled, two-seeded, superior, perforated 
with two pores at the tip. Eleven species ; 
natives of the West Indies or South America. 
The following are cultivated. 3 

1. T. hirsutussima. Hairy tournefortia. 

2. ‘I’. volabilis. Climbing tournefortia. 

3.'T’.. feetidissima. Fetid tournefortia. 

4.'T. humilis. Dwarf tournefortia. 

5. T. argentea. . Silvery tournefortia. 

6. T. cymosa. Broad-leaved tournefortia. 

7. T. suffruticosa. Hoary-leaved tourne- 
fortia, nea 

These are all stove plants, and are to be pro- 
pio nue by seeds obtained from their natural 
soils. | 

TOURNIQUET, in surgery, an instrument 
formed with screws, for compressing any part 
with rollers, &c. for the stopping of hamor- 
thages. See SuRGERY. 

TOURNON, a town of France, in the des 
partment of Ardeche, with a fie college and a 
castle. It is seated on the declivity of a moun- 
tain, near the river Rhone, 40 miles W. of 
Grenoble, and 2805S. by E. of Paris. , Lon. 4, 
50 E. Lat. 45.6N. . 

TOURNUS, a town of France, in the de« 
partment of Saone and Loire, seated on the 
Saone, in a ccuntry fertile in corn and wine, 
15 miles 5. of Chalons, and 202 S. by W. of 
Paris. Lon. 5.0 E,. Lat. 46. 34 N. | 

TOURRETTE (Mark Anth. Lew. Claret 
de la), of Lyons, studied in the jesuits’ college, 
and became one of the magistrates of his na- 
tive city. He formed a valuable collection of 
insects and of herbs, and cultivated in his gare 
den not less than 3000 of the rarest plants. 
He was attacked by an inflammation in his 
lungs at the siege of his native town in the au- 
tumn of 1793, and he survived it but a few 
days. He died aged 64. He published de- 
monstrations elementaires de botanique, 2 vols. 
8yo.—voyage au mont Pila, 8vo. &c. . 

TOURETTIA, in botany, a genus of the 
Calyx 
two-lipped ; corol without any upper lip, in 


i 


the place of which are two small teeth; cap- 


sule prickly, four-celled, two-valved. One 
species only, an annual of Peru, with a fistu= 
lous, climbing stem; opposite leaves; and 
flowers ina naked terminal raceme. 

TOURS, a considerable city of France, ca- 
pital of the department of Indre and Loire.’ 
From an archiepiscopal see it has been lately, 


TOW 
yeduced to a bishopric’ suffragan to that of 
Bourges. It is seated on the Loire, and near 
the Cher. Over the former is one of the finest 
bridges in Europe, consisting of fifteen elliptic 
arches, each seventy-five feet diameter: three 
of these were carried away by the break- 
ing up of ice in 1789. The principal church 
is remarkable for the delicacy of its structure, 
its curious clock, its mosaic pavement, and its 
rich library of manuscripts. Under the mi- 
nistry of cardinal Richelieu, 27,000 persons 
were here employed in the silk manufacture ; 
and now the whole number of inhabitants is 
only 33,000. The red wines of Tours are 
much esteemed. In one of the suburbs is the 
late abbey of Marmoutier, reputed the most 
ancient in the West. Near the city is Plessis- 
les-Tours, a late royal palace, built by the pro- 
fligate and superstitious Lewis XI. who died 
here, in 1483, notwithstanding he had the 
laity to be covered all over with relics. 

ours is 52 miles N.N.E. of Poitiers, 54 E. 
of Angers, and 127 _S.W. of Paris. Lon. 0. 
47 E. Lat. 47. 24 N. 

‘To TOUSE. v. n. (perhaps of the same 
original with faw, tease, lose.) To pull; to 
‘tear; to haul; to drag: whence touser, OF 
towzer, the name of a mastiff (Drayton). 

TOW. s. (zop, Sax.) Flax or hemp beaten 
and combed into a filamentous substance 
(Sharp). 

‘To Tow. v. a. (ceop, zeohan, Saxon ; 
-toghon, old Dutch.) To draw by a rope, parti- 
cularly through the water (Shaksp.). 

TOWARD. Tolwarps. preposition. (c0- 
‘panto, Saxon.) 1. In a direction to: he set 
his face toward the wilderness (Numbers). 2. 
With local tendency to: the currents drive to- 
wards the sea (Milton). 3. Near to: as, the 
danger now comes toward him. 4, With re- 
spect to ; touching, regarding: he has love to- 
wards us (Sidney). 5. With ideal tendency 
to: this was the first act toward a breach 
(Clarendon). 6. Nearly; little.less than: he 
gs toward seventy (Swift). 

To’warp. To’waros. ad. Near; at hand ; 
in a state of preparation (Shakspeare). 
“To/warp. a. Ready to do or learn; not 
 froward. 

“TO’/WARDLINESS. s. (from towardly.) 
Docility ; compliance ; readiness to do or to 
learn (Ruleigh). 

TOIW ARDLY. a. (from toward.) Ready 
to do or learn; docile ; compliant with duty 
(Bacon). 

TO/WARDNESS. s. (from toward.) . Do- 
_ cility (South). 

TOWCESTER, a town in Northampton- 
shire, with a market on Tuesday, and manu- 
factures of lace and silk. It was ogce strongly 
fortified, and the Roman Watiling-street ee 
through the town. It is seated on the Wee- 
don, nine miles $.S.W. of Northampton, and 
60 N.W. of London. 

TO’WEL. s. (fouuille, Fr. touaglio, Ital.) 
: cloth on which the hands are wiped (Dry- 
. Ben). ; 

TOWER. s. (ton, Saxon four, French.) 
1. Ahigh building; a building raised above 


houses of York and Lancaster, 
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the main edifice (Genesis). 2. A fortress ; 2 
citadel (Psalms). .3. A high headdress (Hu- 
dibras). 4. A high flight; elevation. . 

To 'To'wER. vy. n. To soar; to fly or rise 
high (Dryden). 

TOWERED. a. (from tower.) Adorned 
or defended by towers (Milton).. ’ 

TOWERS (Joseph), an historian and bio- 
grapher, was born at Sherborne, in 1737, and 
brought up to the printing business under 
Goadby of Sherborne. He afterwards settled 
as a bookseller in London, but having a turn 
for study, he forsook trade, and engaged in 
the ministry among the dissenters of the inde- 
pendent persuasion. In 1774 he was ordained 
pastor of a congregation at Highgate; and in 
1778 was chosen one of the ministers of New- 
ington-green_ meeting, In conjunction with 
Dr. Price. In 1779 he received his degree of 
L.L. D. from Edinburgh. He died May 20, 
1799. Dr. Towers wrote the first seven vor 
lumes of the British Biography; a Life of Fre- 
deric Ill. king of Prussia; Observations on 
Hume’s History of England; some sermons, 
and political tracts, and had a share in the Bio- 
graphia Britannica, with Dr. Kippis. 

TO/WERY. a. (from tower.) Adorned or 
guarded with towers (Pope). 

TOWN. s. (un, Saxon; fuyn, Dutch.) 
1. Any walled collection of houses (Joshua). 


9. Any collection of houses larger than a vil- 


lage (Shakspeare). 3. In England any num- 
ber of houses to which belong a regular mar- 
ket, and which is not a city or the see of a bi- 
shop. 4. The inhabitants of a town (Chap- 
man). 5. The court end of London (Pope). 
6. The people who live in the capital (Pope). 

TO’WNCLERK. s, (town and clerk.) An 
officer who manages the public business of a 
place (Acts). 

TOWNHOUSE. s. (town and house.) The 
hall where public business is transacted (4dd.). 

TO/WNSHIP. s. (gown and ship.) The 
corporation or district of a town (Raleigh). 

TOIWNSMAN. s. (fown and man.) 1, An 
inhabitant of a place (Clarendon). 2. One of 
the same town. 

TO'WNTALEK. s. (town and talk.) Com- 
mon prattle of a place (L’ Estrange). 

TOWTON, a villaze in W. Yorkshire, 
three miles S.E. of Tadcaster. It is famous 
for that bloody battle between the forces of the 
so fatal to the 
latter, on Palm-Sunday, 1461. 

TOWY, a river of Wales, which rises in 
Cardiganshire, enters Carmarthenshire at its 
N.E. extremity, and flows by Llanymddoory, 
Llandilovawr, and Carmarthen, into the Bris- 
to] channel. 

TO'XICAL. a. (toxicum, Latin.) Poison- 
ous; containing poison. 

TOXICARIA MACASARIENSIS, © An 
Indian poison, obtained from a tree hitherto 
undescribed by any medical botanist, known 
by the name of boas-upas 3 it is a native of 
South Ameriea. Concerning this plant vari- 
ous and almost incredible particulars have 
been related, both in ancient and modern 
times; some of them true, others probably 
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founded on superstition. Rumphius testifies 


that he had 
dreadful, 
he adds, that this poison, of which the Indians 
boasts was much’ more terrible to the Dutch 
than any warlike instrument, He likewise 
says, it is his opinion, that it is of the same 
natural order, if not of the same genus, as the 
cestrum, , ‘ 


The Dutch 


not met with any other more 


inhabitants of India call it gift. 


boom, or spatenboom. By Rumphius it is_ 


called arbor toxicaria, and among the Malay 
inhabitants of Malacca, Java, and Sumatra, 
it has the names of ipo, cajo-upas, boa-upas, 
and lupo matta ju. ‘There are two species of it 
mentioned by Rumphius, a male and female ; 
but the flowers and the fruit are unknown, 
The tree is represented as having a thick trunk, 
spreading branches, ash-coloured bark; the 
wood is solid, of a yellowish white colour, va- 
riegated with black spots. 

This tree grows in several of the warmer 
parts of India, principally in the islands of Java, 
ithaca: Borneo, Bali, Mabaveee! and Celebes, 
It is found for the most part in very desert 
places, and on bare mountains, It is easily 
distinguished at-a distance, as no other tree will 
grow near it; the ground on which it stands 
is barren and parched up. 

The juice of this tree, in which the whole 
deleterious power resides, is of a dark brown 
colour, and, being dried, appears like a resin. 
That obtained from the male tree is said to be 
the hardest and best, resembling pitch ; being 
friable by the fire. 

Those who collect this juice must be ex- 
tremely cautious, that they may not be endan- 
gered. They should be covered with linen, 
that they may not be incommoded by the va- 
pours which it emits. Long bamboos are 
therefore employed, pointed like a spear at the 
extremity, as no one dare remove the juice 
with their hands. These canes are pushed 
obliquely into the bark of the trunk, that the 
juice may gradually drop into the hollow of the 
cane, where it candenses into a substance, and 
of the cglour as above mentioned. Thenearer 
the root that the juice is obtained, the more ef- 
ficacious the poison, Upwards of twenty reeds 
are left in the tree for three or four days, that 
the juice may collect and harden in their cayi- 
ties, 
filled, is cut off from the remaining part. This 
juice, while yet recent, is formed into small 
‘globules, put into the hollow cavities of reeds, 
and then kept in a dry place, covered with se- 
ven or eight folds of linen, but it must every 


week be taken out and cleaned, lest it should. 


become mouldy. By exhalation it loses its ace 
tivity, which is much diminished in the space 
of one year; and in a few years is entirely 
one, 
The 


dreadful. From the mere halitus which it 


emits, the limbs are as it were congealed, and. 


at the same time affected with spasms. If an 


one stand under it with his head bare, 'a loss of 
hair is the consequence; and if a drop from, 


produced from any vegetable. And 


The upper joint of the reed being thus. 


poisonous quality of this tree is very: 


+ 
OY 
the tree falls on any part, an excessive swelling 


arises. Even the air about this tree is 


80 ine. 


fected, that birds, when sitting on its branches, ~ 


in a short time fall down dead 
with difficulty fly over it; and the 
barren for near a stone cast around it, . 

The poison of the female tree, however, is 
said to be much weaker, and from that reason 
it is employed in catching wild beasts. It is 
not used for poisoning weapons, unless mixed 
with the stronger kind; but by this the power 
of both is supposed to be increased? When 
any person is wounded with a dart, upon which 
this poison has been rubbed, it very quickly difs 
fuses itself through every part, exciting a vio« 
lent sense of heat and vertigo, to which death 
soon succeeds. The poisoned weapons in ge< 
neral preserve their power for two years; but 


; they can ever: 
ground is” 


in some instances only two or three months. 
It is for the most part fatal, from immediate - 


admission into the blood; and accordingly 
Rumphius asserts, that the inhabitants of Ces 
lebessometimes venture to employ itas a remedy 
internally. 

The strength of this poison is determined as 
follows. A quantity of the expressed juice of 
the root of the lamprijang or amomum ze- 
rumbet, having a portion of water mixed with 
it, is strained through linen, and to this asmall 
portion of the poison is added. Upon this 
mixture a sudden ebullition takes place, by 
which the strength of the poison is determined, 
according to the violence of the boiling. This 
operation is said not to be dangerous, as the 
operation feels only a sudden increase of heat. 

The deleterious poison in general proves fa- 
tal in the space of half an hour, sometimes in a 
quarter of an hour; so that antidotes can be 
very rarely employed. The Macasserian kings, 
with the view of exploring the deleterious 
power of the poison, have directed experiments 
to be performed on criminals. But even when 
a finger or thumb be wounded 
it cannot be saved. 

It is not entirely of a gummy nature, as it 
may be dissolved in arrack. The Indians em- 
ploy this poison to punish criminals, and like- 
wise to rub on the weapons they use. But - 
nevertheless in its crude state it is employed as- 
an antidote against other poisons, both inter- 
nally and externally, It is chiefly used in the. 
form of plaster, against the bite of poisonous - 
insects. It is said to allay pain quickly, and 
extract the poison sooner than any other re= 
medy. A pill formed by the mixing it with 
the pulp of some fruits, is successfully employ- 
ed in cases of obstinate ulcers, and cutaneous 
eruptions. When weakened, it is used in kill- 
ing deer, and the flesh thus killed is by no 
means obnoxious. 

TOXICODENDRON, or ToxicopEn- 
DRUM, in botany. See Ruus. a 

TOXICOLOGY. (roFinoroyie, from rose, aN 
arrow or bow; because the darts of the an- 
cients were usually besmeared with some poi- 
sonous substance; and royze, a discourse.) A. 
dissertation on poisons. See Porson. © 


TOY.-s. (teyen, tooghen, Duteh.). 1, A’ 


~ ee 


ae 


and amputated, | 
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petty commodity; a trifle ; a thing of no value 
(Abbot). 2. A plaything; a bauble (Add.}. 
3. Matter of no importance (Shahspeare). 4. 
Folly; trifling practice (Hooker), 5. Play; 
sport; amorous dalliance (Milton). 6. Odd 
story; silly tale (Shakspeare). 7. Slight re- 
presentation (Hooker), 8. Wild fancy; odd 
conceit (Shakspeare). . 

To Toy. v. n. (from the noun.) To trifle; 
to dally amorously; to play. _ : 

TOYISH, a. (from toy.) Trifling ; wanton. 

-TO’YISHNESS. s. (from ¢oyish.) Nuga- 
city ; wantonness (Glanville). 

TO/YMAN, s. A seller of toys (Young). 

TO’YSHOP. s, A shop where playthings 
and little nice manufactures are sold (Pope). 

To TOZE. v. a. (See ‘ousz and TEASE.) 
To pull by violence or importunity (Shaksp.). 

TOZZETTI (John Targioni), an Italian 
botanist, was born at Florence,in 1712. He 
applied himself to the study of medicine in the 
university of Pisa, where ne obtained the doc- 
toral prize in 1734, and succeeded Micheli 
the botanist as keeper of the garden of the bo- 
tanical society at Florence. He wrote several 
works in Latin, and some in Italian. His 

first was a Thesis upon the utility of Plants, 

in the practice of Physic; the others were 
chiefly connected with his profession. He 
died at Florence, in 1783. 

TOZZIA, in botany, a genus of the class 
didynamia, order angiospermia. Calyx five- 
toothed ; capsule one-celled, globular, one- 
seeded. One species; a native of the Alps. 

TRA LOS MONTES, a province of Por- 
tugal, beyond the mountains, with regard to 
the other provinces of this kingdom, whence 
it has its name, It is bounded on the N. by 
Galicia, W. by Entre Douro e Minho, 8.W, 
and §. by Beira, and E. by Leon. It is fertile 
in wine and oil, and abounds in cattle. The 
Douro divides it into two parts, and Miranda 
is the capital. 

TRABECULAE. (éralecula, a small heam.) 
This word. is mostly applied by anatomists to 
the small medullary fibres of the brain, which 
constitute the commissures. 

TRACE. s. (érace, Fr. traccia, Ital.) 1. 

Mark left by any thing passing; footsteps 
(Milton). 2. Remain; appearance of what 
has been (Temple). 3. (from tirasser, Fr. 
tirasses, traces.) Harness for beasts of draught 
(Pope). 
’ ToTrack. v. a. (éracer, Fr. éracciare, Tial.) 
1. To follow by the footsteps, or remaining 
marks (Temple). 2. To follow with exact- 
ness(Denham). 3. To mark out (Swift). 4. 
To walk over (Shakspeare). 

TRA/CER. s. One that traces (Howel)., 

TRACES (Ladies), in botany. SeeOpurys. 

TRACHEA. (speys« 3 so called from its 
roughness ; from paxys, rough.) The wind- 
pipe. The trachea is a cartilaginous and 
membranous canal, through which the air 
passes into the lungs. Its upper part, which is 
called the larynx, is composed of five cartilages. 
The uppermost and smallest of these cartilages 
is placed over the glottis or mouth of the la- 
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rynx, and is called epiglottis, as closing the 
passage to the lungs in the act of swallowing. 
The sides of the larynx are composed of the 
two arytenoid cartilages, which are of a very 
complex figure, not easy to be described. The 
anterior and larger part of the larynx is made 
up of two cartilages, one of which is called 
thyroides or scutiformis, from its being shaped 
like a buckler ; and the other crycoides or an- 
nularis, from its resembling a ring. Both 
these cartilages may be felt immediately under 
the skin, at the fore part of the thorax; and 
the thyroides, by its convexity, forms an emi- 
nence called the pomum adami, which is usu- 
ally more considerable in the male than in the 
female subject. , 

All these cartilages are united to each other | 
by means of very elastic ligamentous fibres; 
and are enabled by the assistance of their se- 
veral muscles, to dilate or contract the passage 
of the larynx, and to perform that variety of 
motion which seems to point out the larynx 
as the principal organ of the voice; for when 
the air passes out through a wound in the 
trachea, it produces no sound. : 

These cartilages are moistened by a mucus, 
which seems to be secreted by minute glands 
situated near them. ‘The upper part of the 
trachea, and the cricoid and thyroid cartilages, 
are in some measure covered anteriorly by a 
considerable body, which is supposed to be of 
a glandular structure, and from its situation is 
called the thyroid gland, though its excretory 
duct has not yet been discovered, or its real use 
ascertained. ‘The glottis is entirely covered by 
a very fine membrane, which is moistened by a 
constant. supply of a watery fluid. From the. 
larynx the canal begins to take the name of 
trachea or aspera arteria, and extends from 
thence as far down as the fourth or fifth 
vertebrae of the back, where it divides into 
two branches, which are the right and left 
bronchial tube. Each of these bronchia ra- 
mifies through the substance of that lobe of 
the lungs, to which it is distributed, by an in- 
finite number of branches, which are formed 
of cartilages separated from each other like 
those of the trachea, by an intervening mem- 
braneous and ligamentary substance. Each of 
these cartilages is of an angular figure; and as 
they become gradually less and less in their dia- 
meter, the lower ones are in some measure re- 
ceived into those above them, when the lungs 
after being inflated, gradually collapse hy the 
air being pushed out from them in expiration. 
As the branches of.the bronchiz become more 
minute, their cartilages become more and more 
angular and membraneous, till at length they 
become perfectly membraneous, and at. last 
become invisible. The trachea is furnished 
with fleshy or muscular fibres, some of which 
pass through its whole extent longitudinally, 
while the others are carried round it it a cir- 
cular direction, so. that by the contraction or. 
relaxation of these fibres, it is enabled: ta 
shorten or lengthen itself, and likewise to di- 
late or contract the diameter of its passage, 
The trachea and its branches, in all their ra- 
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fnifications, are furnished with a great number 
of small glands which are Jodged in their cel- 
lular substance, and discharge a mucous fluid 
on the inner surface of these tubes. 

The cartilages of the trachea, by keeping it 
constantly open, afford a free passage to the air 
which we are obliged to be incessantly respir- 
ing; and its membraneous part, by being ca- 
pable of contraction or dilatation, enables us to 
receive and expel the air in a greater or less 
quantity, and with more or less velocity, 
as may be required in singing and declama- 
tion. ‘This membraneous structure of the 
trachea posteriorly, seems likewise to assist 
in the descent of the food, by preventing that 
impediment to its passage down the oesophagus, 
which might be expected, if the cartilages be 
complete rings. The trachea receives its arte- 
ries from the carotid and subclavian arteries, 
and its veins pass into the jugulars. Its nerves 
arise from the recurrent branch of the eighth 
pair, and from the cervical plexus. 

TRACHEZ, in botany. Air-vessels. Vasa 
aérem attrahentia. Philos. Bot. Canales spi- 
rales aéri recipiendo etdistribuendo nati. Regn. 
Veg. Spiral channels in vegetables for receiv- 
ing and distributing air, See Botany and 
PHystoLoey. 

-TRACHELIUM. Throat-wort. In bo- 
tany, a genus cf the class pentandria, order mo- 
nozynia. Corol funnel-form; stigma globu- 
Jar; capsule three-celled, inferior, hree 
species: two natives of the Cape; one of 
Tialy and the East. This last, T. czeruleum, 
blue throat-wort, is cultivated as an ornament 
for rock-works and other situations where the 
earth is poor. It is a biennial, and in some 
varieties a perennial plant, with a tuberous 
root, its staiks rising a foot and a half high; 
flowers small, azure blue, appearing in June 
and July. It may be easily raised from seeds 
sown in the autumn in a bed or border of light 
mould. 

“TRACHELO, (from speynros, the neck.) 
Names in anatomy compounded of this word 
belong to muscles which are attached to the 
neck ; as the 

TRACHELO-MASTOIDEUS. (musculus tra- 
chelo mastotdeus.) A muscle situated on the 
neck, which assists the complexus, but pulls 
the head more to one side. © 

TRACHENBURG, a town of Silesia, ca- 
pital of a principality of the same name, 
abounding in corn, cattle, and timber. It 
has a fine castle, and is seated on the Bartch, 
26 miles N.N.W. of Breslau. Lon. 16. 56 
E. . Lat. 51.27 N. 

TRACHEOTOMY. (éracheotomia, cpey:o- 
ropatery frOM spay us, rough, and rzxw, tocut) A 
synonym of bronchotomy.See BRONCHOTOMY. 

~TRACHICHTHYS, in zoology, a genus 
of the class pisces, order thoracica. Head 
rounded in front; eyes large; mouth wide, 
toothless, descending; gill-membrane with 


eight rays, the four lowermost of which are 


rough on the edges; scales rough ; abdomen 
cataphracted with large carinate scales. 
species oaly, trachichihys Australis. 


One 
Inhabits. 
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New Holland; about five inches long, and 
two deep; the body coated with scales so 
strongly and closely inserted, that it is not 
possible to detach one from the rest without 
bringing with it a portion of the skin. i be 

Eyes extremely large, irids silvery; gill-co- 


vers armed on the upper part with a strong 


rough spine, and a small one on the lower; 
scales fringed, and covered with small spines, 
those of the abdomen projecting into a shortish 
spine, pointing backwards and forming a sharp 
keel; tail strongly forked; edges of all the fins 
paler; first three rays of all the fins, except 
the pecteral, strong, rough, and finely serrate 
outwards. ~ 
TRACHINUS.: Weever. In zoology, a’ 
genus of the class pisces, order jugularia. Head 
compressed, spinous at the top ; gill-membrane 
six-rayed, the covers aculeated, lower lamina 
serrate; vent near the breast. One species 
only, trachinus draco, common weever, or 
sting-bull: a fish of a long and compressed 
figure, marked upon the sides by a number of 
cinereous lines, that arise from the middle of 
the back, and proceed towards the belly. ‘The 
two lateral lines that extend from the gills to 
the tail are placed much nearer the back than 
those of any other fish. The bronchiz are 
yellow, the belly white, and the whole body 
covered with small thin scales: eyes near the 
snout; irids yellow, punctuated with, black 
spots: lower jaw beyond the upper; both 
armed with small teeth : apertures of the gills 
uncommonly large, and each of the covers fur= 
nished upon the upper angle with a strong 
sharp spine: dorsal fins two; the first of five 
sharp prickly rays; the second supported only 
by cartilaginous rays, and prolonged almost to 
the tail: pectoral fins situated lower than usual : 
ventral fins jugular, each strengthened by six 
rays: anus.not far from the breast; from 
whence to the tail proceeds a long fin fortified 
by thirty-two rays, which project beyond the 
membrane that connects them. , ; 
This fish is found on our own coasts, and 
inhabits most European seas ; seldom grows to 
twelve inches long; buries itself in the sand, 
and leaves only its nose out; if trodden on 
strikes with great force. The wounds inflicted’ 
by the spinous rays of the first dorsal fin pro- 
duce an immediate and often dangerous in- 
flammation, extending all up the arm and 
shoulder. Feeds on shell-fishes, crabs, aquatic 
‘insects, and smaller fishes; flesh very good. 
TRACHOMA. (rpaywpee 5 from TPLYXUS, 
rough.) An asperity in the internal superfi- 
cies of the eyelid. The effects are a violent 
ophthalmia, and a severe pain, as often as the 
eyelid moves. The species are, 1. Trachoma 
sabulosum, from sand falling between the eye 
and the eyelid of persons travelling, blown by a 
high wind ; this happens aig in sabulous 
situations, and may be prevented by spectacles 
for the purpose, or by guarding against the 
flights of sand by covering the eyes. 2. Tra- 
choina carunculosum, which arises from ca- 
runcles, or fleshy veruce, growing. in the in- 
ternal superficies of the eyelid. ‘This species 
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.ef the trachoma is called morum palpebre in- 
tern, because the tuberculous internal super- 
ficies appears of a livid red like a mulberry. 
Others call these caruncule pladorotes. 3. 
Trachoma herpeticum, which are hard pustules 
in the internal superficies of the eyelids. ‘This 
is also called fycosis, seu palpebra ficosa, from 
its resemblance to granulated substances in cut 
fig, With the Greeks it is nominated atoma- 
blepharon, or proptoris; by the Latins, pro- 
Japsus te ee superioris. 

TRACK. s. (trac, old Fr. traccia, Ital.) 1. 
Mark left upon the way by the foot, or other- 
wise (Milton). 2. A road; a beaten path 
(Dryden). 

To TRACK. v. a. (from the noun.) To fol- 
low by the footsteps or marks left by the way 
(Dryden). 
~ TRA‘CKLESS. a. (from érack.) Untrodden ; 
marked with no footsteps (Prior). 

TRACT. s. (éractus, Latin.) 1. Any kind 
of extended substance (Milton). 2. A region ; 
a quantity of land (Baleigh). 3. Continuity ; 
any thing protracted, or drawn out to length 
(Howel). 4. Course ; manner of process USh.). 
5. It seems to be used by Shakspeare for track. 
6: (tractatus, Lat.) A treatise ; a small book 
(Swift). | 

TRA/CTABLE. a. (éractabilis, Lat. trait- 
‘able, French.) 1. Manageable; docile; com- 
pliant; obsequious ; practicable ; governable 
(Tillotson). 2. Palpable; such as may be 
handled (Holder). 

- TRA'CTABLENESS. s. (from éractable.) 
_ The state of being tractable ; compliance ; ob- 
sequiousness ( Locke). 


TRA’CTABLY. ad. Ina tractable manner; 


gently. 
TRA/CTATE. s. (tractatus, Lat.) A trea- 
tise: a tract; a small book (Brown). 

TRA/CTILE. a. (éractus, Latin.) Capable 
to be drawn out or extended in length ; ductile 
(Bacon). ~ 

TRACTILITY. s. (from ¢ractile.) The 
uality of being tractile (Derham). 
" TRAICTION. s. (from tractus, Lat.) The 
act of drawing; the state of being drawn. 

TRADE. s. (tratta, Italian.) 1. Traffic ; 
commerce ; exchange of goods for other goods, 
or for money (Zemple). 2. Occupation ; par- 
ticular employment, whether manual or mer- 
cantile (Arbuthnot). 3. Instruments of any 
eccupation (Dryden). 4. Any employment 
not manual; habitual exercise (Bacon). 5. 
Custom ; habit ; standing practice (Shaksp.). 
To TRADE. v. n. (from the noun.) 1. To 
traffic; to deal; to hold commerce (Arbuth.). 
2. To act merely for money (Shakspeare). 

To TRavE. v. a. To sell or exchange in 
commerce (Ezekiel). ey, 
- In this and many other countries of Europe, 
the notion has of late been gaining ground, 
that it is not a little derogatory to the character 
of a gentleman to engage in trade. This no- 
tion is too puerile and ridiculous to be worth a 
serious refutation. We may just remark that 
scarcely any nations, either ancient or modern, 
have been celebrated for their power, 
have not also been celebrated for the extent of 


which 
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their commerce, or the ingenuity and industry 
of their tradesmen. © Among the ancient Jews 
it was a point of conscience to teach their chil+ 
dren some trade, even though they bred them 
up to the liberal sciences. Hence one of their 
rabbies is sirnamed the shoemaker, another the 
baker, &c. And the same custom still prevails 
in many eastern nations. Sir Paul Ricaut 
informs us that the grand signior, to whom he 
was ambassador, was taught to make wooden 
spoons. This was intended not merely for an 
amusement, but to remind youth of the highest 
rank how possible it is that they may fall into 
circumstances, in which it may be necessary 
for them to support life by such labours as 
these ; which, to be sure, are vastly preferable 
to begging; or even to living upon a pension 
given as a reward to the merit of some honour- 
able ancestor. 

TRADE-WINDS, denote certain regular winds 
at sea, blowing either constantly the same 
way, or alternately this way and that; thus 
called from their use in navigation, and the 
Indian commerce. See Winp. 

TRA'DED. a. (from érade.) Versed ; prac- 
tised (Shakspeare). , 

TRA‘DEFUL. a. (trade and full.) Com- 
mercial; busy in traffic (Spenser). 

TRADER. s. (from. ¢rade). 1. One en- 
gaged in merchandise or commerce (Child). 
g. One long used in the methods of money- 
getting; a practitioner. 

TRADESCANTIA, in botany, a genus 
of the class hexandria, order monogynia. 
Calyx three-leaved; petals three; filaments 
bearded with jointed hairs; capsule three- 
celled. Nineteen species : natives of the East 
or West Indies, of America or the Cape. 

TRA'DESFOLK. s. (érade and folk.) Peo- 
ple employed in trades (Swift). i ve 

TRA'DESMAN. s. (¢rade and man.) A 
shopkeeper (Arbuthnot). | 

TRADIUTION. s. (fradition, Fr. éraditio, 
Latin.) 1. The act or practice of delivering 
accounts from mouth to mouth without writ- 
ten memorials (Hooker). 2. Any thing deli- 
vered orally from age to age (Pope). 

TRADITIONAL. a. (from éradition.) 1. 
Delivered by tradition ; descending by oral 
communication (Tillotson). 2. Observant of 
traditions, or idle rites: not used, nor proper 
(Shakspeare). ji 

TRADI’TIONALLY. ad. (from tradi- 
tional.) i. By transmission from age to age 
(Burnet). 2. From tradition without evidence 
of written memorials (Brown). . 

TRADI/TIONARY. a. (from fradition.) 
Delivered by tradition; transmissive (T%l- 
lotson). 

TRA'IDITIVE. a. (éraditive, Fr. from 
trado, Latin.) Transmitted or transmissible 
from age to age (Dryden). 

To TRADU’CE. v. a. (traduco, Lat. tra- 
duire, French.) 1. To censure ; to condemn ;° 
to represent’ as blamable; to calumniate; to 
decry (Hooker). 2. To propagate ; to increase 
or continue by deriving one from another (Hale). 

TRADU/CEMENT. s. (from traduce.) 
Censure; obloquy (Shakspeare). 


TRA 
TRADU’CER, s. (from traduce.) 1. A 


false censurer; a calumniator. 2, One who 
derives. 

TRADU‘CIBLE. a. (from éraduce.) Such 
as may be derived (Hale). 

TRADUCTION. s. (from traduce.) 1. 
Derivation from one of the same kind ; propa- 
gation (Glenville). 2, Tradition ; transmis- 
sion from one to another (Hale). 3. Convey- 
ance ; act of transferring (Hale). 4. Transition 
(Bacon). 

TRAFALGAR, a promontory of Spain, in 
Andalusia, at the entrance of the strait of Gib- 
raltar. Off this cape, October 11, 1805, ad- 
miral lord Nelson, with twenty-seven sail of 


the line, engaged the combined fleets of France: 


and Spain, consisting of thirty-three sail of 
the line, nineteen of which were taken, sunk, 
or destroyed, and the French commander in 
chief, admiral Villeneuve, and two Spanish 
admirals, made prisoners: this unparalleled 
victory was obtained without the loss of one 
British ship; but the noble commander fell, 
by a musket ball, near the close of the engage. 
ment. ‘This cape is 30 miles $.S.E. of Cadiz. 
Lon. 6.2 W. Lat. 36. 11 N, 

TRA/FFIC. s. (trafigue, Fr.traffco, Ttal.) 
1. Commerce ; merchandising; large trade ; 
exchange of commodities (Addison). 2. Com- 
modities; subject of traffic (Gay). 

Lo'TRa’rFIc. v. n. (trafiquer, Fr. traficare, 
Ital.) 1. To practise commerce; to mer- 
chandise ; to exchange commodities (Bacon). 
2. ‘To trade meanly or mercenarily (Rowe). 

TRA’FFICER. | s.. (érafiquer, “Fr. from 
traffic.) "Trader; merchant (Shakspeare), 

TRAGACANTHA. (cpeyanar$a, from renyoy, 
a goat, and aude, a thorn; so called from its 
pods resembling the goat’s beard.) Goat’s- 
thorn. Milk-vetch, Astragalus tragacantha 
caudice arborescente, petiolis spinescentibus of 
Linnéus, C. O. diadelphia, decandria. Gum 
tragacanth, or gum dragant (which is forced 
from this plant by the intensity of the solar 
rays about mount Ida, where it is concreted 
into irregular lumps or vermicular pieces, bent 
into a variety of shapes, and larger or smaller 
proportions, according to the size of the wound 
from which it issues) differs from all other 
known gums in imparting to a very large quan- 
tity of water a thick and glutinous consistence. 
‘The demulcent qualities of this gum are to be 
considered as similar to those of gum arabic. 
(See ARABIC GuM.) Itis seldom given alone, 
but frequently in combination with more pow- 
erful medicines, especially in the form of 
troches, for which it ts peculiarly well adapted: 
it gives name to an officinal powder, and is an 
ingredient in the compound powder of eeruss. 

TRAGACANTH GUM. See Traca- 
CANTHA, and ASTRAGALUS. 

TRAGE'DIAN, s. (tragoedus, Latin.) 1. 
A writer of tragedy (Stillingfleet). 2. An 
actor of tragedy (Dryden). 

TRAGEDY, a drama which represents 
some grand and serious action, and which has 
frequently a fatal issue or end, Its genuine 
object is to purify and moderate the passions, 
by exhibiting them in their excess, and to hold 


sion, to be charitable for the sake 
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forth such a picture of the crimes and miseries 
of mankind as may teach us, by fear, to be 
prudent for our own sake; and, by compas- 
of others, 
To produce this effect, three principles are es- 
sential to tragedy: first, it should represent out 
fellow-creatures in peril and misfortune 3 St~ 
condly, the peril should inspire us with alarm 
and dread, and the misfortune should interest 
and affect us; and, thirdly, the imitation 
should be conformable to nature and truth; 
that, while it engages our attention, it may 
render even the emotions of sorrow pleasing to 
us. On these principles are founded all the 
rules which relate to the choice of a subject, 
to the delineation of characters, and to the 
composition of the fable, dialogue, and acs 
tion. 

All events and circumstances which seriously 
influence mankind, and excite the stronger pas= 
sions, are fit subjects for tragedy. Such, in 
the language of our great poet, are 


‘¢ ~The whips and scorns o’th’ time; 
Th’ oppressor's wrong, the proud man’s con- 
tumely, M 
The pangs of despis’d love, the law’s delay, 
The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of th’ unworthy takes.” — 


To these ills men in all conditions are liable, 
but it is seldom that the poet confines himself 
to a representation of them in common life, 
because the vicissitudes incident to greatness 
afford him wider scope to display them. Hence 
tragedy, as was before observed, is frequently 
the imitation of a grand action, involving some 
important state concern, the fall of a chief, or 
the acquisition of a crown. Such events naa 
turally rouse the passions of ambition, love, 
hatred, and revenge; and are calculated more 
deeply to affect the heart with sentiments of 
terror and pity. But whatever be the subject, 
the actual representation of tragic scenes ought: 
never to be carried to excess. Murder and 
suicide should be banished from the stage, or — 
admitted only in extreme cases, because the — 
terror and the pity which such sights inspire 
are mingled with a feeling of horror, at which 
human nature revolts. 

Of the rules for the composition of tragedy, 
the most important respect the unities. See 
Drama and Untrtes. | 

By the intrigue is meant that concatenation 
of facts or incidents, whose perplexity arrests 
for a time the progress of the action.. Thus, 
the difficulties attending a principal personage 
in the tragedy constitute what is properly call- 
ed the intrigue: and it is this which keeps the 
speetator in suspense, and gradually raises his 
curiosity to the highest pitch by the variety of 
emotions, interests, and passions which it in- 
volves.’ Forinstance, in the tragedy of Othello, 
the circumstances attending the Moor’s jea= 
lousy strengthen his suspicions by degrees, and 
render him ‘* perplexed in the extreme.” Here 
lies the intrigue of the piece. 

The denouement is the unravelling of the 
intrigue. It ought to arise naturally from 


_ what precedes, and should be quite unforeseen, 
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because all interest is sustained by the uncer- 
tainty of the mind, between fear and hope. 
There are instances, however, where the de- 
nouement, although foreseen, is nevertheless 
interesting. With regard to what is called 
poetical justice, we may observe, that although 
It may be most grateful to behold virtue tri- 
umphant and vice disgraced, yet the drama, 
to be a picture of human life, must sometimes 
exhibit the reverse} in these cases it will not 
be without its: use, if it direct our view to 
** something after death.” 

The division into acts is purely arbitrary, and 
seems to have been unknown on the Grecian 
stage. Aristotle makes no such distinction ; 
he speaks only of the duration of the piece, 
which has naturally only three parts, a begin- 
ning, a middle, and an end. Horace insists, 
that there shall be neither more nor less than 
five acts; and to this rule most of the moderns 
have adhered. 

Of the style best adapted to tragedy, it were 
trite to say that it should be appropriate to the 
characters, It may be lofty, it maybe elegant, 
but it must always appeal directly to the heart. 
The most pathetic scenes of our tragic poets are 
written in language very little elevated above 
the dialogue of real life, and to this language 
Shakspeare has, bya combination anda phraseo- 
logy peculiar to himself, imparted new powers ; 
for he has expressed in it some of the sublimest 
conceptions of human genius, 

TRAGIA, in botany, a genus of the class 
monesecia, order triandria. Male: calyx three- 
parted; coroiless.. Fem.: calyx two-leaved ; 
corolless; styles two; seed one. ‘Three spe- 
cies: natives of Siberia. 

TRA/GICAL. Tra’cic. a. Céragicus, Lat. 
tragique, French.) 1. Relating to tragedy 
(Spenser). 2. Mournful; calamitous; sor- 
rowful; dreadful (Sandys. Rowe). 

TRA'GICALLY. ad. (from tragical.) 1. 
In a tragical manner; in a manner befitting 
tragedy (Dryden). 2. Mournfully; cala- 
mitously ; sorrowfully. 

TRA’GICALNESS. s. (from éragical.) 
Mournfulness; calamitousness (Dec. of Piety). 

TRAGICO’MEDY. s. (tragicomedie, Fr.) 
A drama compounded of merry and serious 
events (Gay). 

TRAGICO’MICAL. a; (tragicomique, Fr.) 
1. Relating to tragicomedy (Gay). 2. Con- 
sisting of a mixture of mirth with sorrow. 

_ TRAGICO/MICALLY. ad. (from tragi- 
comical.) Ina tragicomical manner (Bramst.). 

TRAGICUS. (musculus tragicus.) A pro- 
per muscle of the ear, which pulls the point of 
the tragusa little forward. 

-TRAGOPOGON.. Goat’s-beard. In, bo- 

tany, a genus of the class syngenesia, order po- 
lygamia zqualis. Receptacle naked; calyx 
simple, many-leaved ; down feathered, on a 
pedicel.. Twelve species, scattered over the 
globe. ‘They are thus subdivided : 

A. Possessing a stem, including the greater 

number. | 

B. Stemless ; scapes radical. 

_ The following are cultivated : 
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1. T. porrifolius. Purple ‘goat's-beard, or 
salsafy. 

z. I, pratensis, or common yellow goat’s« 
beard, 

itl 
beard. ug 

4. T. dalechampii. Great-flowered goat’s- 
beard, i 

The young stems of the second sort, which 
grows wild in our meadows, are eaten like 
asparagus, and are a pleasant and wholesome 
food. The root is also excellent, and was for- 
meérly used medicinally as a diuretic. 

TRAGOSELINUM. (cpayoseasvov, from spe~ 
yoo, a goat, and cerivov, parsley; named from its 
hairy coat, like the beard of a goat.) The bure 
net saxifrage was so called. See RAPINELLA. 

TRAGUS. (cpayoz, a goat; so calledjfrom its 
having numerous little hairs, or from its being 
hairy like the goat.) A small cartilaginous 
eminence of the auricula or external ear, plac- 
ed anteriorly, and connected to the anterior 
extremity of the helix. It is beset with nu- 
merous little hairs, defending in some measure 
the entrance of the external auditory passage. 

TRAJAN (Marcus Ulpius), a Roman 
emperor, born at Italica, in Spain. His great 
virtues, and his sérvices to the empire, both as 
an officer, a governor, and a consul, recom- 
mended him to the notice of Nerva, who se- 
lemnly adopted him as his son, and invested him 
during his lifetime with the imperial purple. 
A little time after Nerva died, the election of 
‘Trajan to the vacant throne was confirmed by 
the unanimous rejoicings of the people, and 
the tree concurrence of the armies on the cons 
fines of Germany, and the banks of the Da- 
nube. Most of the actions of Trajan shewed 
a benevolent prince. .Ail the barbarians, ex- 
cept the Dacians, remained quiet. Decabalus, 
their warlike monarch, violated the treaty. 
The emperor upon this entered the enemy’s 
country, by throwing a bridge across the rapid 
streams of the Danube, and a battle was fought 
in which the slaughter was so great, that in 
the Roman camp linen was wanted to dress 
the wounds of the soldiers. Trajan obtained 
the victory, and Decabalus, despairing of suc- 
cess, destroyed himself, and Dacia became a 
province of Rome. That the ardor of the Ro- 
man soldiers might not cool, an expedition was 
undertaken into the east, and Parthia threat. 
ened with immediate war. Trajan passed 
through Armenia, and made himself master of 
the provinces of Assyria and Mesopotamia. 
He extended his conquests as far as the extre- 
mities of India, and lamented that he possessed 
not the youth of Alexander, that he might add 
unexplored kingdoms to the Roman empire. 
This glory was transient, The return of the 
emperor towards Rome was hastened by indis- 
position; he stopped in Cilicia, and in the 
town of Selinus, afterwards called Trajanopolis, 
he was seized with a flux, anda few days after 
expired, in the beginning of August,'A. D. 
117, after a reign of nineteen years, six months, 
and fifteen days, in the 64th year of his age. 
He was succeeded on the throne by Adrian, 


crocifolius. Crocus-leaved goat’s- 
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whom the empress Plotina introduced to the 
Roman armies, as the adopted son of her hus- 
band. The ashes of Trajan were carried. to 


Rome, and deposited under the stately column. 


which he had erected a few years before, under 
the direction of the architect Apollodorus. 
Under this emperor the Romans enjoyed tran- 
quillity, and for a moment supposed that. their. 
prosperity was complete under a virtuous sove- 
reign. 

It was to this Trajan that Pliny, during his 
proconsulship in Asia, wrote his celebrated 


letter (Epist. lib. x. ep. 97.) concerning the: 


early Christians, describing their character, and 
asking how he was to treat them. Trajan’s 
reply is thus finely ridiculed by the sarcastic 
Tertullian (Apologetic, ch, ii.). ‘* On this 
information Trajan writes back, ‘ that such 
men as these were not to be searched after ; 
but yet they are to be punished if brought be- 
fore him.’ O perplexity between reasons of 
state and justice! He declares us to be inno- 
cent, by forbidding us to be sought after, and 
at the same time commands us to be punished 
as criminals! _ What a mass of kindness and 
cruelty, connivance and punishment, is here 
blended in ove act! Unhappy edict, thus to 
circumvent and hamper yourself in your own 
ambiguous answer! If you condemn us, why 
do you give orders against searching after us? 
And if you think it not right to search after us, 
why do you not acquit us? Soldiers are set to 
patrole in every province for the apprehending 
of robbers ; and every private person feels him- 
self justified in taking up arms against traitors 
and enemies of the commonwealth ; and far- 
ther he is obliged to make enquiry after all the 
conspirators: but a Christian only is a crimi- 
nal of so strange a kind, that no enquiry must 
be made for the purpose of finding him, and 
yet when found he may be brought to the tri- 
bunal; as if this enquiry were designed for any 
other purpose than to bring offenders to justice. 
You condemn him, therefore, when brought, 
whom yourownedict forbids to besoughtafter!” 

_TRAJAN’S COLUMN, a famous historical 
column erected in Rome, in honour of the 
emperor Trajan. It is of the Tuscan order, 
though somewhat irregular: its height is eight 
diameters, and its pedestal Corinthian: it was 
built in a large square called Forum Romanum. 
Its base consists of twelve stones of an enor- 
mous size, and is raised ona socle, or foot, of 
eight steps: withinside is a staircase illumin- 
ated with forty-four windows. It is 140 feet 
high, which is thirty-five feet short of the An- 
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- TRAJECTORY, a term often used, gene< 
rally for the path of any body moving either i 
a void, or in a medium that resists its motion 7 
or even for any curve passing through a given 
number of points. Thus Newton, Princip. 
lib. 1. prob. 22, purposes to describe a trajec- 
tory that shall pass through five given points. 

TRAJECTORY OF A COMET, is its path or 
orbit, or the line it describes in its motion. 
This path, Hevelius, in his Cometographia, 
will have to be very nearly a right line; but: 
Dr. Halley concludes it to be, as it really is, a 
very eccentric ellipsis; though its place may 
often be well computed on the supposition of 
its being a parabola. Newton, in prop. 41 of: 
his 3d book, shews how to determine the tras- 
jectory of a comet from three observations 5 
and in hislast prop. how to correct a trajectory 
graphically described. 

TRAJETTO, a town of Naples, in Terra 
di Lavoro, built on the site of the ancient Min- 
turna. Here are the ruins of an amphitheatre 
and aqueduct. [tis seated near the mouth of 
the Garigliano, in the Mediterraneam, 25 
miles N.W. of Capua, Lon. 14.4, Lat. 41. 
20 N. 3 
* To TRAIL. ». «@. (érailler, French.) 1. To 
hunt by the track. 2. To draw along the 
ground (Dryden). 3. Todraw a long floating 
or waving body.(Pope). 4. To draw; to 
drag (Milion). 

To TRAIL. v. n. 
(Dryden). ) 
TratL. s. (from the verb.) 1. Scent left 
on the ground by the animal pursued ; track 
followed by the hunter (Shakspeare). 2. Any | 
thing drawn to length (Rowe). 3. Any thing 

drawn behind in long undulations (Pope). 

TRAILING, in botany. See Procum- 
BENT. ; 

TRAILING ARBUTUS, in botany. See Epre 
GEA. 

TRAILING, in hare-hunting, the tracking 
of a hare by her scent: by which in general: 
she is started from her form. Soon after the 
hounds are thrown off, some of them, in the 
event of sport, give tongue. This the rest at-" 
tend to, and their joining in the same track is 
called taking trail. r 

When it was the custom formerly to take’ 
the field as soon as.the horsemen could see to 
ride, trail was the sure and certain means by 
which the hare was found; in a few minutes 
after the hounds were thrown off, a general 
clamour of trail ensued, and the inexpressible 
gratification of seeing all the clue of her night- 


To be drawn out in length’ 


tonine column, but the workmanship of the— work unravelled to a view was sport much su~ 


former is much more valued. It is adorned 
from top to bottom with basso-relievos, repre- 
senting the great actions of the emperor against 
the Dacians.. 

To TRAJE/CT. v. a. (érajectus, Lat.) To 
east through ; to throw (Newton). 

Traje’cr. s. (¢rajectus, Latin.) A ferry ; 
a passage for a water-carriage (Shukspeare). 

TRAJE'CTION, s. (trajectio, Latin.) 1. 
The act of darting through (Boyle). 2. Emise 
sion (Brown). . 


a 


erior to a bad chase. Trail is of much less 
import now, ‘since harriers (at least in the 
centrical part of the kingdom) are seldom 
known ‘to take the field before ten or eleven 
o'clock in the day, when the very slight and 
partial remains of trail can be but of smalt 
avail: the reliance now principally depends; 
upon drawing over the ground most likely, ac- 
cording to the season, to offer the chance of a 
hare sitting, or the great. probability of her 
jumping up before them. The paltry custom 
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ef field money for hares found sitting has very 
considerably warped the judgment from the 
sporting-like practice of finding the hare by 
trailing up to her; forthe huntsman and whip- 
per-in having caught the pecuniary infection, 
are poking and prying in every bush, in the 
hope of obtaining a few shillings, instead of 
attending to their hounds. 

To TRAIN. v. a. (trainer, French.) 1. To 
draw along (Milion). 2. 'To draw; to entice; 
to invite (Shakspeare). 3. To draw by artifice 
or stratagem (Shakspeare). 4. To draw from 
act to act by persuasion or promise (Shaksp.). 
5. To educate; to bring up (Tillotson). 6. 
To exercise, or form to any practice by exer- 
cise (Dryden), 

TRAIN. s. (érain, French.) 1. Artifice; 

“stratagem of enticement (Spenser). 2. The 
tail of a bird (Ray). 3. The part of a gown 
that falls behind upon the ground (Shaksp.). 
4, A series ; aconsecution (Watts). 5. Process; 
method ; state of procedure (Sw.). 6. A ree 
tinue; a number of followers, (Shakspeare). 
7. An orderly company ; a procession (Dry.). 

TralIn, a line of gunpowder laid to give fire 
to a quantity thereof, in order to do execution 
by blowing up earth, works, buildings, &c. 

TRAIN OF ARTILLERY, includes the great 
guns and other pieces of ordnance belonging to 
an army in the field. 

Train, or THRAN-OIL. A general term 
given to those coarser animal oils which are ob- 
tained from the larger fishes or marine animals, 
as the whale, dolphin, and shark tribes. The 
more usual train-oils, produced from the pecu- 
liar fat, called blubber, of these animals, is a 
fluid of about the consistence of syrup, and, in 
different mavufactures, is employed for various 
purposes. Few analytical experiments, how- 
ever, have been made upon train-oil: yet Dr. 
Priestley turned his attention in. some degree 
towards it, in consequence of an attempt to 
confine the nitrous acid vapour by means of 
animal oil, and especially that of the whale. 


He found that on mixing nitrous vapour and, 


nitrous air with this oil it became hot, and 
was changed to a green colour; on cooling it 
‘became red, and coagulated ; and when mixed 
with other oil, separated from it, and sunk to 
the bottom, exactly like the ice of oil, and 
continued there without mixing with the rest 
of the oil. On making a quantity of alkaline 
air pass through the oil, saturated with nitrous 
vapour, in order to inix it with some air that 
had issued from it, the oil, from being red, 
became almost perfectly black. 

A part of the whale-oil that had been used 
in his first attempts to cunfine the nitrous acid 
vapour, of a dark red colour, and coagulated, 
being melted and put into another phial, and 
then impregnated again with fresh nitrous va- 

our, became of a deep blue colour. In cool- 
ing this exhibited a dirty green, then inclined 
to a yellow, became a little fluid, and continued 
so. 

_A quantity of fresh whale oil became blue 
By this mode of impregnation. On cooling, 
the upper part became stiff, and assumed a 
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light orange colour, while the lower part still 
continued blue and florid: but it became at 
length of a deep orange, and was perfectly co- 
avulated throughout. ‘The oil, about two 
months after impregnation, on being melted, 
retained the same colour, and its peculiar smell, 
though mixed with that of the spirit of nitres 

From his experiments upon this and other 
oils, he found that all of them readily decom- 
pose nitrous air, as well as imbibe nitrous va- 
pour; that in consequence of this impregna- 
tion they are in general coagulated, and become 
of a red colour; and that in all cases in which 
nitrous air is decomposed, Dr. Priestley found 
it reduced to the state cf phlogisticated air.) It 
is in this way that he explains the phenomena 
which took place in his experiments on the 
whale oil. But the phenomena attending the 
processes, from the first to the last stage of im- 
pregnation, are very various and remarkable. 
They are best purified by means of fixed alkali 
and chalk, which have a tendency to throw 
down the albumen and gluten. ) 

TRAINBA/NDS. s. (érainand band.) The 
militia; the part of a community trained to 
martial exercise (Clarendon). 

TRAINBE’ARER. s. (érain and ‘bearer.). 
One that holds ap a train. 

TRAINING OF TREES, in gardening, 
the artificial direction of their shoots to a de- 
finite form and arrangement against the sides 
of walls, pales, reeding, or other fence. This 
should be commenced when they are a year, 
old from the time of grafting or budding, and, 
especially if designed for espaliers. : 

In the nurseries large quantities of these 
kind of trees are always kept ready for sale; 
particularly peaches, nectarines, | apricots, 
cherries and plums for walls; and apples,, 

ears, and similar trees for espaliers; and are 
highly useful in furnishing the walls and es- 
paliers of new gardens, and occasionally those 
of old ones, to bear fruit, till younger trees, 
planted untrained, become fruitful; or for sup- 
plying the places of old trees that fail, or bear 
bad fruit. ; 

When it is intended to raise trained fruit- 
trees for walls and espaliers, a quantity of the 
best young plants of the respective sorts, dwarf, 
and half-standards, ofone year old, with the first 
shoots from the budding and grafting entire, 
should be planted ont in autumn against some, 
kind of fence, in a free open situation, not less. 
than four or five feet high, placing them from five 
or six to eicht or teu feet distant, to remain for 
training. These in the spring following, just 
as they make an effort for shooting, should be 
headed down, with a clean, sloping cut up- 
wards, to within four, five, or six eyes or buds 
of their origin, or place of insertion in the 
stock, especially those intended for dwarfs, and 
the half standards, if worked on tall stocks; . 
which prevents their running up too high with 
a single naked stem, and canses them to throw 
out lateral shoots from the lower part, to fill the 
wall or espalier regularly with branches, quite 
from the bottom upwards; as they soon after, 
push forth strong shoots from all the remaining 
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lower buds, sufficient to give the tree its first 
proper formation as a wall tree, &c.; which 
shoots, when advanced in length in summer, 
should be trained along to the fence, equally to 
the right and left, in a somewhat inclined po- 
sition at full length, till next spring, when 
these shoots may also be cut down to six or 
eight inches length, to force out a farther sup- 
ply of more branches near the bottom, in or- 
der to cover the wail below. See GARDEN- 
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TRA/INY. a. (from train.) Belonging to 
train oil. A bad word (Gay). 

To TRAIPSE. v. a. (a low word.) To walk 
in a careless or sluttish manner (Pope). 

TRAIT. s. (trait, Fr.) A stroke ; a touch 
(Broome). 

TRA‘ITOR. s. (trattre, French ; ¢raditor, 
Latin.) One who being trusted betrays. 

TRA/ITORLY. a. (from traitor.) Trea- 
eherous; perfidious (Shakspeare). 4 

TRA‘TITOROUS. a. (from ¢raiéor.) Trea- 
cherous ; perfidious; faithless (Ben Jonson). 

TRA‘ITOROUSLY. ad. In a manner 
suiting traitors ; perfidiously (Donne). 

TRA/ITRESS. s. (from ¢raitor.) A wo- 
man who betrays (Dryden). 

TRALATI’TIOUS. a (from ¢ranslatus, 
Lat.) Metaphorical ; not literal. 

TRALATI/TIOUSLY. ad. Metaphorical- 
ly; not literally (Holder). 

TRALEE, a borough of Ireland, capital of 
the county of Kerry. Near it is a chalybeate 
spring. It stands on a small river, which 
flows into a shallow bay of its name, 50 miles’ 
S.W. of Limerick. Lon. 10.0 W.. Lat. 52. 
4.N. 
To TRALVNEATE. vw. 2. (frans and li- 
nea.) To deviate from any direction (Dryd.). 

TRAMEL, or TRamMEL, in the manage, 
a machine or contrivance for teaching a horse 
to amble. In books on this subject it is di- 
rected to be formed after the following manner : 
1. ** The side-ropes must be made of strong 
packthread, twisted into a delicate strong cord, 
about the thickness of a small jack-line, with 
a noose or loop at each end. ‘They should not 
be twisted too hard, but gently, and with an 
elastic quality, which will prevent the trammel 
from breaking. ‘These side-ropes must be, in 
length, thirty-six inches, for a horse of an or- 
dinary stature; and either longer or shorter, 
according to his size, and quite equal one with 
another. 2. Hose must be placed on the small 
of the fore-leg, and the small of the hinder-leg 
above the pastern-joint; and these must be 
made of fine girth-web, that is soft and pliant, 
and joined with double cotton, Over the 
girth-web must be fastened strong tabbs of 
white neat’s-leather well tallowed, suited to an 
equal length, and stamped with holes at equal 
distances, which may pass through the nooses 
of the side-ropes, and be made longer or shorter 
at pleasure, with very strong buckles. These 
hose are also to be made fast about the horse’s 
legs, with small buckles, and the hose of the 
girth should be four inches in length, and the 
long tabbs with the large buckles ten inches, 
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3. The back-band, which is for ne other use 
but ‘to bear up the side-ropes, should, if you 
tramel all four legs, be made of fine girth- 


-web, and lined with cotton ; but if you tramel 


only one side, then a common tape will serve, 


taking eare that it carries the side-ropes in an 


even line, without either rising or falling: for 
if it rises it shortens the side-rope, and if it falls 
there is danger of its entangling.” 

_ TRAMELLED. In the manage, a horse 
is said to be tramelled that has blazes or white 
marks upon the fore and hind feet on one side, 
as the far-foot before and behind. He is thus 
ealled from resemblance of the white foot to the 
hose of ahalf-tramel. A cross-tramelled horse 
is one that has white marks on two of his feet, 
that stands crosswise like St. Andrew’s cross; as. 
in the far fore-foot, and the near hind-foot; or 
in the near-foot before, and the far-foot be- 
hind. 

TRAMMELS, in mechanics, an instrument 
used by artificers for drawing ovals upon boards, 
&c. One part of it consists of a cross with 
two grooves at right angles; the other is a 
beam carrying two pins which slide in thos¢ 
grooves, and also the describing pencil. All 
the engines for turning ovals are constructed 
on the same principles with the trammmels; 
the only difference is, that in the trammels 
the board is at rest, and the pencil moves upon 
it; in the turning engine, the tool, which sup- 
plies the place of the pencil, is at rest, and the 
board moves against it. See a demonstration 
of the chief properties of these instruments by 
Mr. Ludlam, in the Philos. Trans. vol. Ixx. p. 
378, &c, or New Abridgment, vol. xiv. p, 
700—704. 

TRAMMEL-NET, is a long net, wherewith 
to take fowl by night in chanipaign countries, 
much like the net used for the low bell, both 
in shape, bigness, and mashes. To use it, they 
spread it on the ground, so that the nether or 
further end, fitted with small plummets, may 
lie loose thereon; then the other part being 


sborne up by men placed at the fore ends, it is 


thus trailed along the ground. At each side 
are carried great blazing lights, by which the 
birds are raised, and as they- rise under the net 
they are taken, 
To TRA'MMEL. v. a. (from the noun.) Te 
catch ; to intercept (Shakspeare), 
To TRA'MPLE. wv. a. (trampe, Danish.) 
To tread under foot with pride, contempt, or. 
elevation (Milton). . 
To TRAMPLE. v. 2. 
tempt (Gov. of the Tongue). 
quick and loudly (Dryden). 
TRA’MPLER. s..One that tramples. 
TRANA/‘TION. s. (érano, Latin.) The, 
act of swimming over. . 
TRANCE. s. (éranse, Fr. transitus, Lat.)_ 
An ecstacy; a state in which the sout is wrapt 
into visions of future or distant things (Milt.). . 
TRA‘’NCED. a. (from érance.) Lying in 
atranceor ecstacy. . ’ 
TRANCHEFILE, in the manage, the, 
eross-chain of a bridle that runs along the bits 
mouth from one branch to the other, ; 


1. To tread in con- 
2. To tread 
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_ 'TRANI, a city of Naples, in Terra di Bari, 


the see of an archbishop, and the usual resi- 
dence of the governor of the province, which 
is sometimes called Terra di Trani. It is much 
_ decayed since the harbour has been choaked 
up, and stands on the gulf of Venice, 26 miles 
W. by N. of Bari, and 125 N. by E. of 
Naples. Lon.16.36 E. Lat. 41.18 N. 
TRA’NNEL. s. A sharp pin (Movwon). 
TRANQUEBAR, a seaport of Hindustan, 
in the counuy of Tanjore, with a fort and 
factory, belonging to the Danes, who pay an 
annual rent to the rajah. The town 1s sur- 
- rounded: by a wall and bastions ; and contains 
three Christian churches, a large mosque for 
‘the Mahometans, and several pagodas for the 
Gentoos. In 1807, it was taken by the 
English. It is seated at the mouth of the 
Cavery, 165 miles S. of Madras. Lon. 79. 
63 EB. Lat. 11.1 N. 
TRA/NQUIL. a. (¢ranyuille, French; tran- 
guillus, Latin.) Quiet ; peaceful (Shaks.). 
TRANQUIYLLITY s. (tranquillitas, Lat.) 
Quiet ; peace of mind; peace of condition ; 
freedom from perturbation (Pope). 
To TRANSA‘CT. v. a. (transactus, Latin.) 
1. To manage; to negociate; to conduct a 
treaty or affairs. 2. To perform; to do; to 
carry on (Addison). 
TRANSA/CTION. s. (from éransact.) 
Negociation ; dealing between man and man ; 
management (Clarendon). 
TRANSACTIONS (Philosophical), are a 
collection of the principal papers and matters 
read before certain philosophical societies, as 
the Royal Society of London, and the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh. These Transactions 
contain the several discoveries and histories of 
nature and art, either made by the members of 
those societies, or communicated by them from 
their correspondents, with the various ex peri- 
ments, observations, &c. made by them, or 
transmitted to them, &e. ~ 
The Philosophical Transactions of the Royal 
Society of London were set on foot in 1665, 
_ by Mr. Oldenburg, the then secretary of that 
society, and were continued by him till the 
ear 1677. They were then discontinued upon 
his death, till January 1678, when Dr. Grew 
resumed the publication of them, and con- 
tinued it for the months of December 1678, 
and January and February 1679, after which 
they were intermitted till January 1683. 
During this last interval their want was. in 
some measure supplied by Dr. Hook’s Philo- 
sophical Collections. They were also inter- 
rupted for three years, from December 1687 
to January 1691, beside other smaller inter- 
ruptions amounting to near a year and a half 
more, before October 1695, since which time 
the Transactions have been carried on regularly 
to the present day, with various degrees of 
credit and merit, . . 
Till the year 1752 these Transactions were 
ublished in numbers quarterly, and the print- 
ing of them was always the single act of the 
respective secretaries till that time; but then 
the society thought fit that a committee should 
VOL, XI. 
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be appointed to consider the papers read before 
them, and to select out of them such as they 
should judge most proper for publication in 
the future Transactions. For this purpose the 
members of the council for the time being 
constitute a standing committee: they meet on 
the first Thursday of every month, and no less 
than seven of the members of the*committee 
(of which number the president, or in his . 
absence a vice-president, is always to be one) 
are allowed to be a quorum, capable of acting 
io relation to such papers; and the question 
with regard to the publication of any paper, is 
always decided by the majority of votes taken 
by ballot. : 

They are published annually, in two parts, at 
the expence of the society ; and each fellow, or 
member, is entitled to receive one copy gratis 
of every part published after his admission into 
the society. For many years past, the collec- 
tion, in two parts, has made one volume in 
each year; and in the year 1812 the number of 
the volumes was 102. 

There is also a very useful abridgment of 
those volumes of the Transactions that were 
published before the year 1752, when the 
suciety began to publish the ‘Transactions on 
their own account. Those to the end of the 

ear 1700 were abridged, in three volumes, by 
Mr. John Lowthorpe; those from the year 
1700 to 1720, were abridged, in 2 volumes, by 
Mr, Henry Jones; and those from 1719 to 
1733 wete abridged, in 2 volumes, by Mr. 
John Eames and Mr. John Martyn: Mr. 


‘Martyn also continued the abridgment of those 


from 1732 to 1744, in 2 volumes, and of those 
from 1744 to 1750, in 2 volumes; making in 
all 11 volumes. 

Another very valuable abridgment has been 
recently published by Drs. Hutton, Shaw, and 
Pearson, in 18 vols. 4to. with various notes, 
critical, scientific, and biographical: and Dr, 
‘Thomson has since given what may be regarded 
as an abridged sketch of the Transactions in 
his very interesting History of the Royal So- 
ciety, in one volume 4to. 

The Royal Society of Edinburgh, instituted 
in 1783, have also published 10 volumes of 
their Philosophical ‘Transactions, which are 
deservedly held in the highest respect for the 
importance of their contents. 

The Society of Arts, &c. have likewise pub- 
lished about 30 volumes of Transactions in 
8vo. abounding with mechanical inventions, 
discoveries in chemistry, &c. There are also 
Transactions of the American Society, of the 
Manchester Philosophical Society, of the Con- 
necticut Society. The Irish Academy, and 
most of the foreign philosophical societies, 
give to their, Transactions the tile of Memoirs. 

TRANSANIMA/TION. § s. (érans and 
anima.) Conveyance of the soul from one 
body to another (Bniceiy 

To TRANSCE/ND. wa: a. (transcendo, 
Latin.) 1. To pass; to overpass (Davies). 
2, To surpass; to outgo; to exceed; to excel 
(Wailer). 3. To surmount; to rise above. 

To TRANSCE/ND. ¥. 1. Josh cig not 
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in use (Brown). 2. To surpass thought (Ham- 
mond). 

TRANSCE/NDENCE, TRANSCE/NDEN- 
_¢y. s. (from transcend.) 1. Excellence; uh- 
usual excellence; supereminence. 2. Exagge- 
ration ; elevation beyond truth (Bacon). . 

TRANSCE/NDENT. a. (iranscendens, La- 
tin.) Excellent; supremely excellent; passing 
others (Rogers). 

TRANSCENDE/NTAL. a. (éranscenden- 
talis, low Latin.), 1. General; pervading many 
particulars. 2. Supereminent; passing others 
(Grew). 

TRANSCENDENTAL QUANTITIES, among 
geometricians, are indeterminate ones; orsuch 
as cannot be expressed or fixed to any constant 
equation: such is a transcendental curve, or 
the like. 

M. Leibnitz has a dissertation in the Acta 
_Erud. Lips. in which he endeavours to shew 
the origin of such quantities; viz. why sone 
~ problems are neither plain, solid, nor sursolid, 
nor of any certain degree, but do transcend all 
algebraical equations. 

He also shews how it may be demonstrated 
without calculus, that an algebraic quadratrix 
for the circle or hyperbola is impossible : for if 


such a quadratrix could be found, it would 


follow, that by means of it any angle, ratio, or 
.Jogarithm, might be divided in a given pro- 
portion of one-sight line to another, and this 
by one universal construction: and conse- 
_ quently the problem of the section of am angle, 
or the invention of apy number of mean pro- 
portionals, would be of a certain finite degree. 


Whereas the different degrees of algebraic - 


equations, and therefore the problem under- 
stood in general of any number of parts of an 
angle, or mean proportionals, is of an indefinite 
degree, and transcends all algebraical equa- 
tions. 

Others define transcendental equations to be 
such fiuxional equations as do not admit of 
fluents in common finite algebraical equations, 
but are expressed by means of some curve, or by 
‘logarithms, or by infinite series; thus the ex- 


e 


pression y= —— 
aa—xx 
tion, because the fluents cannot both be ex- 
pressed in finite terms. And the equation 
which expresses the relation between an arc 
of a circle and its sine is a transcendental equa- 
tion ; for Newton has demonstrated that this 
relation cannot be expressed by any finite 


is a transcendental equa- 


algebraic equation, and therefore it can only. 


be by an infinite or a transcendental equation, 

It is also usual to rank exponential equa- 
tions among transcendental ones; because 
such equations, although expressed in finite 
terms, have variable exponents, whieh cannot 
be expunged but by putting the equation into 
fluxions, or logarithms, &c. Thus, the ex- 

: em ' 

ponential equation y= a, gives a x log.a = 


log. y, or # log. a = 7 


, 
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' TRANSCENDENTAL CURVE, in the higher 
geometry, is such a one as cannot be defined 
by an algebraic equation; or of which, when 
it is expressed by an equation, one of the terms 
is a variable quantity, or a curve line. And 
when such curve line is a geometrical one, or 
one of the first degree or kind, then the tran- 
scendental curve is said to be of the second 
degree or kind, &c. 


Thus, if y denote the ordinate and w the 
abscissa, and if the properties of the curve be 
included in one of the equations y = log. x, or 
y =Asin.av, or y=A cos. 2, or y= A tan. 


2, OT Ya aol &c. the respective curve will be 
transcendental. 

These curves are the same with what Des 
Cartes, and others after him, call mechanical 
curves, and which they would have excluded , 
out of geometry; contrary, however, to the 
opinion of Newton and Leibnitz ; for as much 


_as, in the construction of geometrical pro- 


blems, one curve is not to be preferred to 
another as it is defined by a more simple equa- 
tion, but as it is more easily described than 
that other: besides, some of these transcen- 
dental, or mechanical curves, are found of 
greater use than almost. all the. algebraical 
ones. : | 
M. Leibnitz, in the Acta Erudit. Lips. has 
given a kind of transcendental equations, by 


which these transcendental curves are actually 


defined, and which are of an indefinite degree, 

or are not always the same in every point of 
the curve. Now whereas algebraists use to 

assume some general letters or numbers for the 

quantities sought, in these transcendental pro- 

blems Leibnitz assumes general or indefinite 

equations for the lines sought; thus, for ex- 

ample, putting w and y for the absciss and 

ordinate, the equation he uses for a line re- 

quired, is a-- ba -- cy + ery +- fox gyy, &e. 

=0: by the help of which indefinite equa- 

tion, he seeks for the tangent; and comparing 
that which results with the given property of 
tangents, he finds the value of the assumed 

letters a, b, c, &c. and thus defines the equa- 

tion of the line sought. 

If the comparison abovementioned do not 
succeed, he pronounces the line sought not to 
be an algebraical, but a transcendental one. 

This supposed, he proceeds to find the species 
of transcendency: for -some_ transcendentals 
depend on the general division or section of a 
ratio, or upon logarithms, others upon circalar 
ares, &c. 

Here then, beside the symbols # and y, he 
assumes a third, as v, to denote the transcen- 
dental quantity ; and of these three he forms a 
genetal equation of the line sought, from which 
he finds the tangent according to the differen. 
tial method, which succeeds even in transcen- 
dental quantities. ‘This found, he compares it 
with the given properties of the tangents, and_ 
so discovers not only the values of a, b, c, &c. 
but also the particular nature of the transcen- 
dental quantity. . gay 

Transcendental problems. are yery well 


wg 
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managed by the method of fluxions. ‘Thus, 
for the relation of a circular are and right line, 
let a denote the arc, and » the versed sine, to 


ee 


the radius 1, then is a = fluent of ~== 
Tee | QL £25 
and if the ordinate of a cycloid be y, then is 
SE Sar z 
y= af 2x — au + fluent of 


2u — XH . 

Thus is the analytical calculus extended to 

those lines which have hitherto been excluded, 

for no other cause but that they were thought 
incapable of it. . 

A very ingenious disquisition on transcen- 


dental curves is that given by Euler, Anal,. 


Infinit. vol. ii. ch. 21. | | 

TRANSCE/NDENTLY. ad. (from tran- 
scendent.) Excellently; supereminently (Sou.). 

To TRA'NSCOLATE. 
colo, Latin.) To strain through a sieve or 
colander ; to suffer to pass, as through a strainer 
(Harvey). . 

To TRANSCRI/BE. v. a. (éranscrilo, Lat. 
éranscrire, French.) To copy; to write from 
an exemplar (Clarendon), 


TRANSCRIBER. s. (from franscribe.) A~ 


copier ; one who writes from a copy (Add.). 

TRA/NSCRIPT. s. (iranscriptum, Latin.) 
A copy ; any thing written from an original. 

TRANSCRI/VPTION. s. (from ¢ranscrip- 
tus, Latin.) The act of copying (Brerewood). 

TRANSCRI/PTIVELY.. ad. (from éran- 
scrips.) In manner of a copy (Brown): 

To TRANSCU/R. v. n. (transcurro, Lat.) 
To. run or rove to and fro (Bacon). , 

TRANSCU‘RSION. s. (from transcursus, 
Latin.) Ramble; passage through; passage 
beyond certain limits (Wotton). 

TRANSE. s. (See TRance.) A temporary 
absence of the soul; an ecstacy (Milton). 

TRANSELEMENTA/TION. § s. (érans 
and.element.) Change of_one element into 
another (Burnet). 

TRANSEXION. s. (trans and sexus, Lat.) 
Change from one sex to another (Brown). 

To TRA‘NSEFER. v. a. (éransfero, Latin.) 
1. To convey ; to make over from one to an- 
other (Prior). 2. To remove ; to transport. 

TRaA‘/NSFER. s. <A change of property ; a de- 
livery of property to another. 

TRANSFE/RRER. s. He that transfers. 

TRANSFIGURA‘TION. s. (éransfigura- 
tion, French.) 1. Change of form (Brown). 
2. The miraculous change of our. blessed Sa- 
viour’s appearance on the mount (Addison). 

To TRANSFIGURE. vs a. (trans and 
figura, Latin.) To transform ; to change with 
respect to outward appearance (Boyle). 
To TRANSFUX. v. a. (transfizus, Latin.) 
To pierce through (Enton). 

To TRANSFO’/RM. v. a. (trans and forma, 
Latin.) .To metamorphose; to change with 
regard to external form (Davies). 

To Trawnsro’RM. v. 2. To be metamor- 
phosed (Addison). 

TRANSFORMA'TION. s. (from _érans- 

form.) Change of shape ; act of changing the 


vy. a. (érans and 
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form; state of being changed with’ regard to 
form; metamorphosis (/Vatts). . 
TRANSFORMATION, in geometry, is thé 
changing or reducing of a figure, or ofa body, 
into another of the same area, or the same 
solidity, but of a different form. As,,to trans- 
form, or reduce a triangle to a square, or a 
pyramid to a parallelopipedon: 
TRANSFORMATION OF EQUATIONS, in 
algebra, is the changing equations into others 
of a different form, but of equal value. This 
operation is often necessary, to prepare equa 
tions for a more easy solutions » 
TRANSFRETA/TION. s. (rans and fres 
tum, Latin.) Passagesover the sea (Davies). 
To TRANSFU'SE. »v. a. (iransfusus, Lat.) 
To pour out of one into another (Hooker). 
TRANSFUSION. s. (éransfusus, Latin.) 
The act of pouring out of one into another 
(Dryden). 
TRANSFUSION OF BLOOD, in physiology, 
the introduction of the blood of one animal 
into the vascular system of another. ‘Towards 
the end of the seventeenth century much atten | 
tion was paid by philosophers to this subject, 
It was first started in consequence of a set of 
experiments made by sir Christopher Wren, 
while Savilian professor at Oxford. He ins 
jected liquids of various kinds into the blood- 
vessels of dogs, in order to determine the effects 
which each liquid would produce upon the 
animal. Soon after Dr. Lower exhibited, at 
Oxford, the transfusion of blood from one dog ta 
another, by meanis of quills inserted in the caro+ 
tid artery of the one and into the jugular véin of 
the other dog: Dr. King next suggested the 
possibility of transfusing the blood from. the 
vein instead of from the artery.. About a year 
afterwards the experiment was made at Paris, 
by Dr. Denys, upon a man who had the blood 
of an. animal transfused inte him, while his 
own blood was allowed to flow out. The ex- 
periment was attended with no inconvenience 
whatever to the person upoh whom it was 
made. The humoral pathology, or that which 
ascribes the existence and nature of diseases ta 
a vitiation of the fluids, rathef than of. the 
solids, was at this time in vogue ;,and it was 
conceived, that the blood being the chief of 
these fluids, and the basis of all the rest, dis- 
eases might easily he got rid of by drawing off 
the morbid blood, and substituting heaithy, 
blood from a sound animal, In the earlier 
volumes of the Philosophical Transactions, 
there are not less than eleven papers upon this 
subject. A controversy was even begun be- 
tween the French and English philosophers 
in regard to it, each claiming for his own 
country the merit of baving first started. the | 
happy idea. It was, however, at lengih agreed 
upon that the first idea belonged to Dr Lower ; 
that the British physiologists first tried the ex, 
periment upon lower animals, and the French 
upon man. The expected advantages result 
ing from this practice have been long known | 
to be visionary, as to the original purposes to 
which it was applied ;_but from later experi« 
ments of sir Busick Mair oad it appears 
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probable that it may be advantageously resorted 
to, whenever an opportunity offers, to prevent 
the fatal effects resulting from violent and 
sudden hemorrhages. Upon this subject-we 
shall beg leave to copy the following brief 
account of sir Busick’s experiments, as given 
in a note subjoined to one of the papers upoa 
the transfusion of blood, in vol. I. p. 185, of 
the Philosophical Transactions Abridged. 
or: Harwaua the present professor of 
anatomy in the university of Cambridge, bav- 
ing perused the accounts of Lower and others 
concerning the transfusion of the blood, and 
being equally dissatisfied with the mode in 
which former experiments had been conduct- 
ed, and the superstition and prejudice which 
occasioned the subsequent relinquishment of 


the practice, was induced in the year 1785 to — 


make it the subject of his Thesis, preparatory 
to taking his M. B. degree in that year. Upon 
this occasion the professor made a number of 
very interesting experiments, which he has 
since repeated in a great variety of forms, some 
of them having been privately conducted, and 
others publicly exhibited at his lectures on 
comparative anatomy in the schools of -the 
university. From a great number of very 
curious experiments, the foilowing have been 
selected, and we have the professor's permission 
to lay them before the public. 

<* Experiment1. A dog of middling size, 
from whose jugular vein eight ounces of blood 
had been previously evacuated, was supplied 
with an equal quantity from the carotid artery 
of a sheep. During the operation the dog 
showed evident marks of uneasiness, but was 
little affected in any other way, till about 24 
hours after the operation, when he had a 
shivering fit, succeeded by a considerable de- 
gree of heat, thirst, and the usual symptoms of 
fever, all of which disappeared in the course of 
the next day, and the dog remained afterwards 
in perfect health. This experiment being 
several times repeated, and the quantity of 
transfused blood being occasionally increased or 
diminished, the feverish symptoms were ob- 
served to be more’or less violent in proportion 
to the quantity of arterial blood mtroduced 
into the vein of the recipient animal. It now 
occurred to Dr. H. that the uneasiness of the 
animal during the operation, and the febrile 
disease with which he was attacked some hours 
afterwards, might probably arise from the pre- 
ternatural degree of stimulus occasioned by the 
introduction of the highly oxygenated arterial 
blood into the right side of the heart. 

«« Experiment 2. The experiment was there- 
fore repeated, with this difference, that the 
blood was conducted through the tube from 
the jugular ven of the sheep, instead of an 
attery.. The result was exactly what the opera- 
tor expected it to be, the animal was perfectly 
eomposed during the operation, and did not 
suffer the smallest inconvenience at any time 
afterwards. 

«« Experiment 3. "Pwo pounds of blood were 
taken from a large pointer who had been 
previously weighed, and three pounds of sheep’s 


blood from the jugular vein introduced. Dr. 
Harwood had been in the habit of letting out: 
the superabundant blood when any: of the. 
animals had received too much, but in this 
experiment it was suggested by the Rev. Mr. 
Midealf, then fellow of Christ’s college, that 
it would be curious to observe the effect which 
would follow such an extraordinary degree of 
artificial.plethora as the introduction, of an ad- 
ditional pound of blood (into the circulating 
system of an animal who had naturally not 
more than five) must necessarily occasion. 
The vein was accordingly secured in the usual 
way, and the dog being released ran into the 
court, and immediately attempted to relieve 
himself from this unusual plenitude by every 
possible evacuation. His efforts to accomplish 
this purpose not proving successful, he became 
still more uneasy and restless, and afterwards 
drowsy and stupid. These symptoms were 
succeeded or rather accompanied by a con- 
siderable degree of fever, which terminated in 
a copious evacuation of blood by stool, by 
urine, and by vomiting. He took no nourish- 
ment for three days after the operation, except 
ure water, and was more reduced than Dr. 
i. ever saw an animal in that space of time. 
He ‘now drank a little milk, and afterwards 
some broth, from which time he gradually 
recovered his appetite and strength, and’ re- 
mained in good healih for several ‘years. 

‘Experiment.4. All the blood of a pointer 
was let out (as far as it was possible to evacuate 
it) till the animal was in convulsions on the 
table, and apparently expiring. ‘The blood 
was then transfused from the jugular of a sheep 
into the correspondent vein of the dog, and in 
less than half a minute after the introduction 
of the tube, he began to respire; and as Soon as 
he had received a quantity of sheep’s blood 
equal to what he had lost of his own, he leaped 
from the table and walked home, without ex- 
periencing any apparent inconvenience either — 
then or at any subsequent period. This experi- 
ment was performed before a very crowded 
meeting at the public schools in the botanic 
garden of the university. It has been fre- 
quently repeated since, avd a variety of other 
animals have been subjected to the same ex- 
periments, and with equal success. 

«« As the nature of our design will not admit 
of our relating a greater number of professor 
Harwood’s experiments, we shall close this 
article with a few pathological remarks from 
that gentleman. | 

«< From all the numerous experiments 
which have been lately made upon this sub- 
ject one important fact seems to be fully esta- 
blished, that the blood of anherbivorous animal 
may be substituted for that of a carnivorous 
animal, and vice versa, without danger, or 
even inconvenience to the animal who receives 
it. In cases, therefore, of such copious evacua- 


-tions of blood as to threaten the death of the - 


patient, would not tranfusion be expedient ? 

and if death should be inevitable without it, 

does it not become a duty to make the trial? 
‘© Professor Harwood is at present engaged 
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jn a course of experiments to ascertain whether 
diseases may be communicated, or medicines 
conveyed into the system, by the transfusion of 
diseased or medicated blood from one animal to 
another; which he will probably publish at 
some future time, together with a description 
of the easiest mode of performing the opera- 
tion, and answers to all the objections which 
have hitherto been urged against the applica- 
tion of it on the human subject.” 
_ To TRANSGRE'SS. v. a, (fransgressus, 
Latin.) 1. To pass over; to pass beyond 
(Dryden). 2. To violate; to break (Wake). 

To TransGre’ss. v.n. To offend by vio- 
lating a law (Wisdom). . 

TRANSGRE/SSION. s. (transgression, Fr. 
from transgress.) 1. Violation of alaw ; breach 
of acommand (South). %. Offence; crime ; 
fault (Shakspeare). 

TRANSGRE'SSIVE. a. (from ¢ransgress.) 
Faulty ; culpable; apt to break laws (Brown). 

TRANSGRE'SSOR. s. (transgresseur, Fr.) 
Lawbreaker; violator of command; offender 
(Clarendon). 

TRA‘NSIENT. a. (éransiens, Lat.) Soon 
past ; soon passing; short; momentary (Pope). 
“ TRA/’NSIENTLY. ad. In passage; with 
a short passage; not with continuance (Dry- 


den). 
TRA/NSIENTNESS. s. (from éransient.) 
Shortness of continuance; speedy passage (De- 
cay of Piety). wn 
- "TRANSI/LIENCE. TRAnsi/LIENCY. 5. 
(from éransilio, Latin.) Leap from thing to 
thing (Glanville). ou 
TRANSIT, in astronomy, signifies the pas- 


sage of any planet, just by or over a fixed stars 


or the sun; and of the moon in particular, 
covering or moving over any planet. 

The transits of Mercury and Venus over the 
sun’s disc are very interesting phenomena, 
not merely by reason of their rare and eingular 
appearance, but because of their use in deter- 
mining the parallax of the sun, and thence the 
yeal dimensions of the earth’s orbit. 


h. tt. Si PRE RA BRR aes S. ‘ee 
Paris 0 7 34 |—17-398| 0 7 16:6)0 9 24:3} 0:9781 | 3:615 |Mean of all. 
Gotha {0 41 159\—143 |0 41 15/0 48 9:2} 06348 | 3-771 sagen 
M. Vou Utenha- 
\Utrecht | 0 18 405/168 | 0 18 237) 0 20 S14) 0898S 3735 Soni elmoanl « 
tPtevden }-0 13:58 st 17), 05,16. 89:9] 0 17 480 | OSpas Eo ae M. Von Beack. | 
1Greenwich|23 58 11 {[—18.7 [23 97 62:3 1:1095 | 3-653. /T. Firminger. 


M. Von Zach observed the interior contact 
only, which must be reduced by allowing 
lm, 30s. for the time between the contacts ; 
and reduced to apparent time it gives OA. 41m. 
15:8s. for the time at observation. 

The shortest distance of the centres, com- 
bined with the distance at the moment of the 


egress, gives the middle of the transit at 214, 


Hence 


Ap P oa Reduc- | Observations 
eaten tion. Reduced. 
Observation. ; 
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the times when these transits are to be seen 
have been very carefully computed. 
The following are the days and years when 
there was or will be transits of Mercury, from 
the years 1753 to 1894 inclusive. : 


1753 - = May5. |1832- - May5. 
1756 - - Nov.6, | 1835 - - Nov. 7. 
1769 - - Nov.g. | 1845 - - Mays. 
1776 - - Nov.2. | 1848 - - Nov.9. 
1782 - - Noy. 12.] 186t - - Nov. 11. 
1786 - = May 5. 1868 - - Nov.4. 
1789 - - Nov.5. |1878- - May5. 
1799 - - May7. LOST mys, aNOVe gs 
1802 - = Nov.s. | 189i - - Mayg. 
1815 = ~ Nov. 11.] 1894 - - Noy. 10, 
i822 - - Nov.4. 


It appears from this table that the transits 
of Mercury always occur either in May or 
in November; but they happen much the 
most frequently in the latter month. The 
difference depends upon the position of the 
elliptic projection of Mereury’s orbit upon the 
plane of the ecliptic. This ellipse is now so 
placed that it presents to us its perihelion 
during the winter, and its aphelion during the 
summer; and as it is very eccentric, Mercury 
is much nearer the sun in the month of 
November than in the month of May. Now 
if we consider the luminous cone formed by 
the visual rays drawn from the earth to the 
sun, this cone is-contracted in the vicinity of 
the earth while it is enlarged near the sun, the 
disc of which serves for its base: Mercury 
ought therefore to cut it more readily when it 
is near the sun than when it is remote from it; 
and, consequently, the- transits of Mercury 
ought to occur most frequently in the winter 
part of the year. ‘4 

The transit of Mercury, Nov. 8, 1802, was 
observed at various places, at the times specified 
below. The table also contains the quantity 
of the reduction, and the effect of parallax in 
longitude and latitude. 


Te TO 
Ma aoa ts Parallax Paral-| james of the 
rom in 


jax in , 
Greenwich. | Long. | Lat. Observers, 


14m. 28°6s.. and hence the time of apparent 
conjunction at 2th. 16m. 2:1s.: but as the 
aberration of the sun is — 207-2, and that of 
Mercury + 1835, the true conjunction took 
place Gm, 35°3s. sooner, or at 21h. Om. 26°85. 
apparent time, when the sun’s true place from 
the mean equinox, by Mayer’s tables, was 7s. 
16° 17! 133, or 7s. 102 17’ 9-5, af we take 
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into account the correction to be made in the 
tables which the Greenwich observations make 
—5” nearly. Hence the place of the node is 
found to be Is. 159 58! 56-3. 

Transits of Venus across the stuin’s disc hap- 
pen much less frequently than those of Mer- 
cury, because Venus is more distant from the 
sun. The following are all that will occur 
between 1031 and 2110. ' 


1631 - = Dec. 6. 1874 - = Dec. 8. 
1639 - - Dec. 4. 1882 - - Dec. 6. 
1701 - - Juned. »| 2004 - - June7. 
1769 - - June3. 2109 - - Dec. 10. 


Now the chief use of these conjunctions is 
accurately to determine the sun’s distance from 
the earth, or his parallax, which astronomers 
have in vain attenipted to find by various other 
methods; for the minuteness of the angles 
required easily eludes the nicest instruments, 
But in observing the ingress of Venus into the 
suv, and up egress from the same, the space 
of time between the moments of the internal 
contacts, observed to a second of time, that is, 
to J. of a second, or 4’” of an arch, may be ob. 
tained by the assistance of a moderate tele- 
scope and a pendulum clock, that is consist. 
ent with itself exactly for 6or 8 hours. Now 
from two such observations rightly made in 
proper places, the distance of the sun within a 
500th part may be certainly concluded, &c. 
See PARALLAX. 


TRANSIT INSTRUMENT, in astronomy, is a’ 


telescope: fixed at right angles to a horizontal 
axis; this axis being so supported that the 
line of collimation may move in the plane of 
the meridian, ug 

The axis, to the middie of which the tele- 
scope is fixed, should gradually taper toward 
its ends, and terminate in cylinders well turned 
and smoothed ; and a proper weight or balance 
is put on the tube, so that it may stand at any 
elevation when the axis rests on the supporters. 
‘Two upright posts of wood or stone, firmly 
fixed at a proper distance, are to sustain the 
supporters to this instrument; these support- 
ers are. two thick brass plates, having well 
smoothed angular notches in their upper ends, 
to receive the cylindrical arms of the axis; 
each of the notched plates is contrived to be 
moveable by a screw, which slides them upon 
the surfaces of two other plates immoveably 
fixed to the two upright posts: one plate 
moving in a vertical direction, and the other 
horizontally, they adjust the telescope to the 


planes of the horizon and meridian; to the 


plane of the horizon, by a spirit level hung in 
a position parallel to the axis, and to the plane 
of the meridian, ia the following manner, 
Observe the times, by the clock, when a cir- 
cumpolar star, seen through this instrument, 
transits both above and below,the pole ; then 
if the times of describing the eastern and 
western parts of its Bisniohe equal, the tele- 
scope is then in the plane of the meridian; 
otherwise the notched plates must be gently 
mioved till the time of the star’s revolution is 
bisected by both the upper and lower transits, 


“language ( Luke). 
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takitig care at the same time that the axis 
keeps its horizontal pésition. 
hen the telescope is thus adjusted, a mark 
must be set up, or made, at a considerable dis« 
tance (the greater the better) in the horizontal 
direction of the intersection of the cross wires, 
and in a place where it can be illuminated in 
the night-time by a lanthorn near it, which 
mark, being on a fixed object, will serve at all 
times afterwards to examine the position of the 
telescope, by first adjusting the transverse axis 
by the level. | 

To adjust a clock by the sun’s transit over. 
the meridian, note the times by the clock, 
when the preceding and following edges of the 
sun’s limb touch the cross wires: the differ- 
ence between the middle time and 12 hours, 
shews how much the mean, or clock time, is 
faster and slower than the apparent or solar 
time, for that day; to which the equation of 
time being applied, it will shew the time of 
mean noon for that day, by which the clock 
may be adjusted. 

TRANSITION. s, (¢ransitio, Latin.) ft. 
Removal; passage from one to another (Wood- 
ward). 2. Change; mode of change (Pope). . 
3. Passage in writing or conversation from one 
subject to another (Dryden). 


TRA/NSITIVE. a. (éransitivus, Latin.) 1. 


“Having the power of passing (Bacon). 2. 


(In grammar.) A verb transitive is that 


which signifies an action, concetved as having 


an effect upon some object: as, £ strike the 
earth (Clarke). : 

TRA‘NSITORILY. ad. (from transitory.) 
With speedy evanescence ; with short continu- 
ance. 

TRA!NSITORINESS. s. (from transitory.) 
Speedy evanescence. 

TRA/NSITORY. a. (éransitorius, from 
transeo, Latin.) Continuing but a short 
time ; speedily vanishing (Tillotson). 

To TRANSLA/TE. v. n. (translatus, Lat.) 
1, To transport; to remove (Hebrews). 2. It 
is particularly used of the removal of a bishop 
from: one see to another (Camden). 3. ‘To 
transfer from one to another; to convey 
(Peacham). 4. To change (Shakspeare). 5. 
(translater, old Fr.) To interpret in another 
6. To explain (Shaks.). 

TRANSLA/TION. s. (éranslatio, Latin; 
translation, French.) 1. Removal; act of re- 
moving (Arbuthnot). 2. The removal: of a 
bishap to another see (Clarendon). 3. The 
act of turning into another language; inter 
pretation (Denham). 4. Something made by 
translation ; version (Hooker). 

TRANSLATION is used for the version of a 
book or writing out of one language into an- 
other. The principles of translation have been 
clearly and accurately laid down by Dr. Camp- 
bell of Aberdeen, in his invaluable Preliminary 
Dissertations to his excellent translations of 
the gospels. The fundamental rules which he 
anit eh are three: 1. That the translation 
should give a complete transcript of the ideas 
of the original. 2. That the style and manner 
of the original should be preserved in the 


TRANSLATION. 


translation. §. That the translation should 
have all the ease of original composition. The 
rnles deducible from these general laws are ex- 
plained and illustrated with much judgment 
and taste, in a late Essay on the Principles of 
Tyanslation, by Mr. Tytler, judge-advocate of 
Scotland. There are also 15 excellent rules for 
the guidance of translators; in the preface to 
archbishop Newcome’s improved version of the 
yninor prophets. 

There have been various translations of the 
Bible into the English language: but of which, 


however interesting it would be, we canuot 


here give the history. , ‘The present authorised. 


version was effected ‘in the reign of king 
James I.: the names of the persons employed 
upon it, and the rules they were to observe, 
we insert below, as matters of great curiosity. 


WESTMINSTER. 


Mr. Dean of Westmin.)} 
Mr. Dean of St. Paul’s, : 
Dr. Saravia, 

Dr. Clark, 

Mr. Leifield, © 

Dr. Teigh, 

Mr. Burleigh, 


Pentateuchon ; and 
the story from Jo- 
shua to the 1st book 
of Chronicles exclu- 


Mr. King, sive, 
Mr. Thompson, 
Mr. Beadwell. 

CAMBRIDGE, 
ol ibe stat ‘Y From the ist book 
Mr. Pietton ? of Chronicles, with 
at: Dillinghar Z the rest of the story, 

- 3 


and the Hagiographi, 

viz. Job, Psalms, Pro- 

verbs, Canticles, Ke- 
J clesiastes. 


Mr. Harrison, 
Mr. Andrews, 
Mr. Spalding, 
Mr. Burge. 


| OXFORD. 
Dr. Harding, 
Dr. Reynolds, 


' ~ The four or great- 
Dr. Holland, 


er Prophets, with the 


Dr. Kilbye, Lamentations, and 
Mr. Smith, the twelve lesser Pro- 
Mr. Brett, phets. 
Mr, Fairclough. _ J 

CAMBRIDGE. 
Dr. Dewport, 7 
Dr. Braithwait, 
Dr. Radcliffe, The Prayer of Ma- 
Mr. Ward, Eman. passes, and the rest 
Mr. Downes, of the Apocrypha. 
Mr. Boyes, 
Mr. Warde, Res. J 


OXFORD, 


Dean of Christchurch, 
Dean of Winchester, 
Dean of Worcester, 
Dean of Windsor, 
Mr. Savile, 

Dr. Perne, 

Dr. Ravens, | 

Mr. Haviner. 


: The four Gospels, 
$ Acts of the Apostles, 
| and Apocalypse. 


WESTMINSTER. 
Dean of Chester, 


Dr, Hutchinson, Nt 
Dr. Spencer, The Epistles of St. 
Mr. Fenton, Paul. The Canoni- 


Mr. Rabbet, 
Mr. Sanderson, 
Mr. Dakins. 


The following are the rules they were re- 
quired to observe: 

1. The ordinary bible read in the church, 
commonly called the bishop's bible, to be 
followed, “and as little altered as the truth of 
the original will perinit., ’ 

2, The names of the prophets and the holy 
writers, with the other names of the text, to 
be retained as nigh as may be, according as 
they were vulgarly used. 

3. The old aelenaiesl words to be kept, 
viz: the word church not to be translated con- 
gregation, XC. | 

4. When a word hath divers significations, 
that to be kept which hath been most com- 
monly used by most of the ancient fathers, 
being agreeable to the propriety of the place 
and the analogy of faith. 

5. The division of the chapters to be altered, 
either not at all, or as little as may be, if 
necessity so require. br 

6. No marginal notes at all to be affixed 
but only for the explanation of the Hebrew or 
Greek words; whieh cannot, without some 
circumlocution, so briefly and fitly be expressed 
in the text. 

7. Such quotations of places to be margin- 
ally set down, as shail serve for the reference 
of one scripture to another. 

g. Every particular man of each company to 
iake the same chapter or chapters, and having 
translated or amended them severally by him- 
self where he thinketh good, all to meet to- 
gether, confer what they nave done, and agree 
for their parts what shall stand. 

g. As any one company hath dispatched any 
one book in this manner, they shall send it to 
the rest, to be considered of seriously and ju- 
diciously: for his majesty 1s very careful in 
this point. 

10. If any company, upon the review of the 
book so sent, doubt or differ upen any place, 
to send them word thereof, note the place, 
and withal send the reasons ; to which if they 
consent not, the difierence to be compounded 
at the general meeting, which is to be of the 
chief person of each company at the end of the 
work. 

11. When any place of special obscurity is 
doubted of, letters to be directed, by authority, 
to’send to any learned man in the land, for his 
judgment of such a place. 

12, Letters,to be sent from every bishop to 
the rest of his clergy, admonishing them of 
this translation in hand, and to move and 
charge as many as being skilful in the tougues, 
and having taken pains in that kind, to send 
his .particular observations 1o the company, 
either at Westminster, Cambridge, or Oxford. 


cal Epistles. ° 
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13. The directors in each company to be the 
deans of Westminster and Chester for that 
place; and the king’s professors in the Hebrew 
or Greek, in either university. 

14. Tiiese translations to be used when they 
agree betier with the text than the bishop’s 
bible: viz. Tindall’s, Matthews’s, Coverdale’s, 
Whitchurch, Geneva. 

15. Besides the said directors before-men- 


tioned, three or four of the most ancient and: 


grave divines, in either of the universities, not 
einployed in translating, to be assigned by the 
vice-chancellor, upon conference with the rest 
of the heads, to be overseers of the translations, 
as well Hebrew as Greek, for the better obser« 
vation of the fourth rule above specified. | 

TRANSLA'TIVE. a. (translativus, Latin.) 
Taken from others. 

TRANSLA/TOR. s. (from translate.) One 
that turns any thing into another language 
{ Denham). 

TRANSLA’/TORY. a. (from ‘translate.) 
Transferring (Arbuthnot). 

TRANSLOCAITION. s. (érans and locus, 
Latin.) Removal of things reciprocally to 
each other’s places (Woodward). 

TRANSLU'CENCY. s. (from translucent.) 
Diaphaneity; transparency (Boyle). | 

TRANSLU/CENT. Transtu‘crp. a. 
(trans and lucens or lucidus, Lat.) Trans- 

arent; diaphanous; clear (Bacon. Popey. 

TRA/NSMARINE. a. (éransmarinus, Lat.) 
Lying on the other side of the sea; found be- 
yond sea (Howel). _ 

To TRA’NSMEW. v, a, (transmeur, Fr.) 
To transmute; to transform; to metamor- 
phose ; to change: obsolete (Spenser). 

TRAINSMIGRANT. a. (éransmigrans, 
Lat.) Passing into another country or state. 

To TRA’NSMIGRATE. v. n. (transmigro, 
Latin.) ‘Yo pass fiom one place or country 
into another ( Dryden). 

TRANSMIGRA’TION. s. (from éransmi- 
grate.) Passage from one place or state into 
another (Denham). 


TRANSMU'SSION. s. (éransmission, Fr. ; 


étransmissus, Latin.) ‘The act of sending from 
one place or person to another (Newzon), 

TRANSMISSION, in optics, &c. denotes the 
property of a transparent body, by which it 
suffers the rays of light to pass through its sub- 
Stance; in which sense the word stands Op- 
posed to reflection. ; 

Transmission is also frequently used in the 
same sense with refraction; because most 
aie in transmitting the rays, do also refract 
them. 

TRANSMISSIVE. a. (from transmissus, 
Lat.) Transmitted; derived from one to an- 
other (Glanville). 

Yo TRANSMU’T. », a. (éransmitto, Lat.) 
To send from one place to another (Jule). 

TRANSMI/TTAL. 5. (from éransmit,) 
The act of transmitting; transmission (Swift). 

TRANSMVITER. »s. (from transmit.) 
One that transmits. 

TRANSMU’YABLE. a. (transmutable, 
French ; from trunsmute.) Capable of change ; 
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possible to be changed into another nature or 
substance (Arbuthnot). . 

TRANSMU/TABLY. ad. (from trans« 
mute.) With capacity of being changed into 
another substance or nature. 

TRANSMUTA/‘TION. 5. (éransmutation, 
Fr.) Change into another nature or substance. 
The great aim of alchemy is the transmutation 
of base metals into gold (Bentley). 

To TRANSMU’TE. v. n. (¢ransmuto, Lat.) 
To change from one nature or substance to 
another (Raleigh). 

TRANSMU/’TER. s. (from transmute.) 
One that transmutes. 1 . 

TRA'NSOM. s. (transenna, Latin.) 1.A - 
thwart beam or lintel over a door. 2: (Among: 
mathematicians.) ‘The vane of an instrument 
called a cross-staff, being a piece of wood fixed 
across with a square socket upon which it 
slides ( Batley). 

Transoms, in a ship, certain beams or 
timbers extended across the sternpost of a ship, 
to fortify her afterpart, and give it the figure 
most suitable to the service for which she is 
calculated, 

TRANSPARENCY, or Transtucency, 
in physics, a quality in certain bodies, by which 
they give passage to the rays of light. * 

The transparency of natural bodies, as glass, 
water, air, &c. is ascribed by some, to the great: 
number and size of the pores or interstices be- 
tween the particles of those bodies. But this 
account is very defective; for the most solid 
and opaque body in nature, that we know of, 
contains a great deal more pores than it does 
matter; surely a great deal more than is neces- 
sary for the passage of so very fine and subtle a 
body as light. 

Aristotle, Des Cartes, &c. make transpa= 
rency to consist in straightness or rectilineal 
direction of the pores; by means of which, 
say they, the rays can make their way through, 
without striking against the solid parts, and so 
being reflected back again. But this account, 
Newton shews, is imperfect; the quantity of 
pores in all bodies being sufficient to transmit » 
all the rays that fall upon them, however those 
pores be situated with respect to each other.. 

The reason then why all bodies are not 
transparent is not to be ascribed to their want 
of rectilineal pores ; but either to the unequal 
density of the parts, or to the pores being filled 
with some foreign matters, or to their being 
quite empty, by means of which the rays, in 
passing through, undergoing a great variety of 
reflections and refractions, are perpetually di- 
verted different ways, till at length falling on 
some of the solid parts of the body, they are 
extinguished and absorbed, 

Thus cork, paper, wood, &c. are opaque ; 
while glass, diamonds, &c. are transparent ; 
and the reason is, that in the neighbourhood 
of parts equal in density with respect to each 
other, as these latter bodies, the attraction 
being equal on every side, no reflection or re- 
fraction ensues: but the rays which entered 
the first surface of the body proceed quite 


through it without interruption, those few ~ 
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only excepted that chance to meet with the 
solid parts: but in the neighbourhood of parts 
that differ much in density, such as the parts 
of wood and paper are, both jn respect of 
themselves and ot the air, or the empty space 
in their pores; as the attraction is very un- 
egual, the. reflections and refractions must be 
very great; and therefore the rays will not be 
able to make their way through such bodies, 
but will be variously deflected, and at length 
quite stopped. See Opacity. 
TRANSPA’RENT. a. (transparent, Fr.) 
Pervious to the light; clear ; pellucid ; dia- 
phanous ; translucent ; not opaque (Addison). 
TRANSPI’CUOUS. a. (trans and specio, 
Latin.) Transparent; pervious to the sight. 


To TRANSPI'ERCE. v. n. (éranspercer, © 


French.) To penetrate; to make way through; 
to permeate (Raleigh). 

TRANSPIRA‘TION. s. (éranspiration, 
French.) Emission in vapour CSharp). 

To TRANSPIY/RE. v. a. (éranspiro, Lat. 
transpirer, French.) _ To emit in vapour. 

To TRANSPY'RE, v. 2. (transpirer, French.) 
1. To be emitted by insensible vapour ( WVood- 
ward). 2. To escape from secrecy to notice. 

To TRANSPLA‘CE. v. a. (trans and 

lace.)’ 'To remove; to put into a new place 
{ Wilkins). 

To TRANSPLA/NT. v. a. (trans and 
planto, Latin.) 1. To remove and plant in a 
new place (Roscommon). 2. To remove and 
settle (Bacon). 3. ‘To remove (Clarendon). 

TRANSPLANTATION. s. (¢ransplanta- 
tion, French.) 1. The act of transplanting or 
removing to another soil (Suckling). 2. Con- 
veyance from one to another (Baker). 3. Re- 
moval of men from one country to another 
(Broome). 

TRANSPLANTATION, in agriculture and 
gardening, the act of removing trees or plants 
from the places where they were sowed or 
raised, and planting them in others. 

It was formerly conceived difficult, if not 
impossible, to remove old ‘or full-grown trees : 

‘insomuch that the expression veterem arborem 

- transplantare, ‘« to transplant an old tree,” be- 
came a proverb for any difficult enterprise ; 
and Pliny was of opinion, that no tree should 
be attempted to be removed under two or 
above three years old. 

Such transplantations, however, are now 

common, and may be successfully effected with 
due care and attention. Evelyn, for this pur- 
pose, advises that the earth should first be re- 
moved from about the tree; then to cut 
through all the side roots, till the tree may be, 
by force, brought down on one side, so that 
the tap-roots may be conveniently reached and 
cut off by the axe. The tree should then be 
- redressed, and suffered to stand with the mould 
about it from which it was loosened, till the 
next year or longer; and by that time it will 
have shot new tender roots fit for transplant- 
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ing, and may be taken up at a proper season. 
The following is another method. Befure the 
hard frost sets in make a trench about the 
tree at such distance from the stem as you may 
judge sufficient for the root: dig so deep as 
almost to underinine it; place blocks and quare 
ters of wood to sustain the earth, and cast in 
as much water as may fill the trench, or sufii- 


ciently wet it, unless the ground were very 


moist before. Let it thus stand till a hard frost 
bind it firmly to the roots, and then convey it 
to its new station, which may be preserved 
from freezing by placing warm litter in it. 
Then elose the mould about the straggling 
fibres, and place the earth taken out of the pit 
‘about the root of the new-planted tree. Eve- 
lyn tells us that by some such means a grove 
of six hundred cocoa trees, of eighty years 
growth and sixty feet high to the lowest 
bough, were transplanted by count Maurice to 
his paradise of Freyburg ; and that a person in 
Devonshire travspianted oaks as big as twelve 
oxen could draw, to supply a defect in an 
avenue. The same fact, indeed, has frequently 
occurred since. See GARDENING. 

TRANSPLA/NTER. s. (from ¢ransplant.) 
One that transplants. ' 

To'TRANSPO/RT. v. a. (érans and porto, 
Latin; éransporter, French.) 1. To convey 
" carriage from place to place (Dryden). 2. 

o carry into banishment as a felon (Swift). 
3. To sentence as a felon to banishment. 4. 
To hurry by violence or passion (Swzft). 5. 
To put into eestacy; to ravish with pleasure 
(Decay of Piety). 

Tra'NSPorRT. s. (transport, French, from 
the verb.) 1. Transportation; carriage ; con- 
veyance (Arbuthnot). @. A vessel of carriage ; 
particularly a vessel in which soldiers are con- 
veyed (Dryden). 3. Rapture; ecstacy (South). 

RANSPO/RTANCE. s. (from transport.) 
Conveyance ; carriage; removal (Shakspeare). 

TRANSPORTA/‘TION. s. (from trans- 
port.) 1. Removal; conveyance (/Wotton). 
2. Banishment for felony. 3. Ecstatic violence 
of passion (South). 

Wancieration is a kind of punishment, or 
more properly an alleviation or commutation 
of punishment, for criminals convicted of 
felony; who for the first offence, unless it is an 
extraordinary one, are generally transported to 
the plantations (at present to New South 
Wales), there to bear hard labour for a term of 
years; within which if they return, they are 
executed without further trial than identify- 
ing their persons. 

A select committee of the House of Com- 
mons on the subject of transportation have 
delivered in an interesting report, which was 
ordered to be printed July 10, 1812. The 
whole of this report has been published in 


“Nos. 1 and 2 of Dr. Thomson’s Annals of 


Philosophy: we can only spare room for the 
two following tables. ~ a 


TRANSPORTATION. 
TABLE L : 
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TRANSPO’RTER. s. (from transport.) 
One that transports (Carew). 

TRANSPO'’SAL. s. (from éranspose.) The 
act of putting things in each other’s place. 

To TRANSPO‘SE. v. a. (éransposer, Fr.) 
1. To put each in the place of other (Locke). 
g. To put out of place (Shakspeare). 

TRANSPOSITION. s. (¢runsposition, Fr.) 
1. The act of putting one thing in the place of 
another. 2. The state of being put out of one 

lace into another (Woodward). 
~ TRANSPOSITION, in algebra, is the bring- 
ing any term of an equation over to the other 
side of it Thus, if a+2=c, and we make 
x=c—a, then a is said to be transposed. See 
ALGEBRA. 

‘To TRANSSHA’PE. v. a. (trans and 
shape.) To transform ; to bring into another 
shape (Shakspeare). 

To TRANSUBSTA/‘NTIATE. v. a. (éran- 
substantier, French.) ‘To change to another 
substance ( Milton). 

TRANSUBSTANTIA‘TION. s. (transub- 
stantiation, French.) A miraculous opera- 

tion believed in the Roman church, in which 
the elements of the eucharist are supposed to be 
‘changed into the real body and blood of Christ 
(Locke). 

TRANSUDA‘TION. s. (from ¢ransude.) 
~The act of ley in sweat or perspirable va- 
pour, through any integument (Boyle). 

To TRANSU’DE. v. n. (trans and sudo, 

Lat.) To pass through‘in vapour (Harvey). 

TRANSVE’RSAL. a. (éransversal, Fr.) 
Running crosswise (Hale). 

“TRANSVERSALIS ABDOMINIS. (mus- 
culus transversalis.) A muscle situated on the 
anterior part of the abdomen, which supports 
and compresses the abdominal viscera. 

TRANSVERSALIS ANTICUS PRIMUS. 
Recrus CAPITIS LATERALIS. 

TRANSVERSALIS CERVICIS. See LoNGIS- 
SIMUs DORSI. i 

TRANSVERSALIS COLLI. A muscle situat- 
ed on the posterior part of the neck, which 

turns the neck obliquely backwards, and a 
- little to one side. 

TRANSVERSALIS DORSI. 
DUS SPINE. 

TRANSVERSALIS MAJOR COLLI, 

GISSIMUS DORSI. 

_ TRANSVERSALIS PEDIS. (musculus trans- 
versalis pedis.) A muscle of the'foot, which it 
contracts by bringing the great toe and the two 
_ outermost toes nearer each other. 

TRANSVE/RSALLY. ad. (from éransver- 
sal.) Ina cross direction (Wilkins). 

To TRANSVE/RSE. v. a. Cransversus, 
Latin.) To change; to overturn (Lesley). 

TRANSVE/RSE. a. (transversus, Latin.) 
Being in a cross direction (Blackmore). 

TRANSVERSE-AXIS, OF DIAMETER, in the 
conic sections, is the first or principal diameter 
oraxis. See Axis, DIAMETER, and Conics. 

TRANSVERSE SUTURE. (suftura transversa- 
lis.) In anatomy, a suture that runs across the 

face, and sinks down into the orbits, joins the 
bones of the skull to the bones of the face; 


See 


See MuLTIFI- 


See Lo N- 
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but with so many irregularities and interrup- 
tions, that the student will scarcely recognize 
it as a suture, 

TRANSVE/RSELY. ad. (from transverse.) 
In a cross direction (Stillingfleet). 

TRANSVERSO-SPINALES, in myolo- 

. See MuLTIFIDUS SPINE. 

TRANSVERSUS AURIS. (musculus 
transversus auris.) A muscle of the external 
ear, which draws the upper part of the concha 
towards the helix. et 

TRANSVERSUS PERINEI. (musculus trans- 
versus perinwi.) A muscle of the organs of ge- 
neration, which sustains and keeps the peri- 
nzum in its proper place. 

TRANSVERSUS PERINZI ALTER. Infe- 
rior prostate of Winslow. A small muscle 
occasionally found accompanying the former. 

TRANSU/MPTION. s. (érans and sumo, 
Lat.) The act of taking from one place to an- 
other. 

TRANSYLVANIA, a country formerly 
annexed to Hungary ; bounded on the N. by 
Upper Hungary and Poland, on the E. by 
Moldavia and Valachia, on the S. by Wala- 
chia, and on the W. by Upper and Lower 
Hungary. It is 162 miles long and 150 
broad, and surrounded on all parts by high 
mountains, which, however, are not barren. 
It produces as much corn and wine as is want- 
ed, and there are rich mines of gold, silver, 
lead, copper, quicksilver, and alum. It has 
undergone various revolutions, but now be- 
longs to the house of Austria. The inhabite 
ants are of various religions, as Roman Catho- 
lics, Lutherans, Calvinists, Socinians, Armie 
nians, Greeks, and Mahometans. The go- 
vernment is conducted by 12 persons: namely, 
three Roman Catholics, three Lutherans, three 
Calvinists, and three Socinians. Hermanstadt 
is the capital. 

TRANTERS. s. Men who carry fish from 
the seaceasts to sell in the inland countries. 

TRAON, or TRAU, a strong town of Vene- 


tian Dalmatia, with a bishop's see. It is seated 


on the gulf of Venice, in a small island, joined 
to the mainland by a long bridge of wood, and 
to the isle of Bua by another of stone, 27 
miles S.E. of Sebenico. Lon. 17. 52 E. Lat. 
44. 0N. 

TRAP. s. (znappe, Saxon ; érape, Fr. trap- 
pola, Ital.) 1. A snare set for thieves or vermin 
(Taylor). 2. An ambush; a stratagem to be- 
tray or catch unawares (Calamy). 3. A play at 
which a ball is driven with a stick (King). 

To Trap. v. a. (zpappan, Saxon.) 1. To 
ensnare; to catch by a snare or ambush ; to 
take by stratagem (Dryden). 2. (See Trar- 
PINGS.) To adorn; to decorate (Spenser). 

Trap, in’ mineralogy, a Swedish term ~ 
signifying stair. See BAsaLTEs. It was first 
applied to designate a certain class of moun- 
tains, composed of nearly horizontal strata, 
with perpendicular breaks, which were sup- 
posed to give a rude resemblance to a flight of 
stairs. Hence many species of rock, differing 
very much from each other, were called by 
the same name, which caused much confu- 
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sion. According to Werner, there are three 
distinct classes or formations of rocks to which 
the term trap may be applied: of these the 
first class belongs to the primitive mountains, 
the second to the transition mountains, and 
the third to the secondary mountains. Pri- 
Thitive traps are composed essentially of horn- 
blende, mingled with felspar, and sometimes 
with pyrites and mica. Of rocks belonging to 
this formation there are four distinct species, 
viz. the common hornblende, the schistose 
hornblende, primitive griinstein, and schistose 
grinstein. Transition traps are composed 
principally of granular griinstein, but the mix- 
ture of the ingredients is more intimate, the 
grain is finer, and the mass appears more 
homogeneous. There are two principal varieties, 
viz. 1. The amygdaloid, which is a rock of 
schistose hornblende in a state of semi-decom- 
position resembling fine ferruginous clay. It 
contains a number of globular cavities, from 
the size of a pea to that of a small apple: of 
these cayities some contain nothing but air, and 
are coated on the inside with a kind of varnish ; 
others contain balls of calcareous spar, quartz, 
chalcedony, &c. The toadstone of Derby- 
shire'is considered by Werner as belonging to 
this variety. 2. Globular trap, composed of 
schistose griinstein, in a state of semi-decom- 
position, arranged in spheroids of various mag- 
nitudes, and composed of thick concentric 
lamellar distinct concretions. Secondary or 
floetz traps are divided into those which are 
peculiar and characteristic of it, and_ those 
which are accidental. The former are basalt, 
porphyry, &c. Among the latter may be 
classed rubble and sandstone, clay, coal, and 
bituminous wood. The proper base to the 
secondary trap formation, or in other words 
the substance, which appears to have imme- 
diately preceded it in the order of formation, is 
secondary limestone; it 1s, however, not un- 
frequently found resting on sandstone, on 
argillite, on gneiss, and even on granite. The 
general order in which the strata of this form- 
ation are found is the following, viz. coarse 
sand, fine sand, sandy clay, unctuous clay, 
wakke, basalt, EE Wa ap porphyry, and 
grinstein. It hardly ever happens that all 
these strata are met with in the same mass of 
mountain, No metallic veins are found in 
this.class of mountains, but the remains of ve- 
getable and marine organized bodies are of 
frequent occurrence. See Rock. 

TRAPA,. Caltrop. In botany, a genus of 
the class tetrandria, order monogynia. Corol 
four-petalled ; calyx four-parted ; nut invested 
with opposite spines which were the leaves of 


the calyx. Two species. 
1, T. natans. Water-caltrop. Nut four 
horns; the spines spreading. An aquatic 


plant ; formerly employed in medicine under 
the name of tribulus aquaticus, and yielding 
what was known by the term nux aquatica. 
A native of Europe and Asia. 

2. T. bicornis. Nuts two-horned, the horns 
obtuse, recurved. Likewise an aquatic plant. 
It is a native of China. . 
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TRAPANI, or Trapano, a seaport on 
the W. side of Sicily, in Val di Mazara, with 
a fort, and an excellent harbour, in the form of 
a sickle, whence its ancient name Drepanum. 
It contains 20,000 inhabitants, and is a trading 
place, famous for its salt-works, and fisheries 
of tunnies and coral. It is seated on a small 
peninsula, 20 miles N. of Mazara, and 45 W. 
of Palermo. Lon. 12.20 E. Lat. 38. 10:'N. 

TRAPDO/OR. s. (¢rap and door.) A door 
opening and shutting unexpectedly (Ray). 

To TRAPE. ». a. (commonly written éo 
traipse.) ‘To run idly and sluttishly about. It 
is used only of women. . . 

TRAPES, s. (Johnson supposes from érape.) 
An idle slatternly woman (Gay). fy 

TREBATIUS TESTAS (C.), a man ha- 
nished by Julius Cesar, for following the ins 
terest of Pompey, and recalled by the eloquence 
of Cicero. He was afierwards reconciled to 
Cesar. Trebatius was not less distinguished 
for his learning than for his integrity, his mili- 
tary experience, and knowledge of law. He 
wrote nine books on religious ceremonies, and 
treatises on civil law; and the verses that he 
composed proved him a poet of no inferior 
consequence, ! 


TRAPEZIFORM LEAF, in botany, a 


‘leaf having the shape of a trapezium, or plane 


figure with four unequal sides, . aut 

TRAPEZIUM OS, in anatomy. (cpumediov,. 
a four-sided figure ; so called from its shape.) 
The first bone of the second row of the car- 
pus. 

TRAPEZIUM, in geometry, a plane figure 
contained under four unequal right lines. «1. 
Any three sides of a trapezium taken together, 
are greater than the fourth. 2..The two 
diagonals of any trapezium divide it into four 
proportional triangles. 3. If two sides of a 
trapezium be parallel, the rectangle under the 
ageregate of the parallel sides and one-half their 
distance is equal to that trapezium. 4. If a 
parallelogram circumscribes a trapezium, ’so 
that one of the sides of the parallelogram be 
parallel to a diagonal of the trapezium, that 
parallelogram will be the double of the -trape- 
zium. 5. If any trapezium has two of its 
opposite angles, each a right angle, and a diago- 
nal be drawn joining these angles ; and if from 
the other two angles be drawn two perpendi- 
culars to that diagonal, the distances from the 
feet of these perpendiculars to those right 
angles, respectively taken, will be equal. 6. 
If the sides of a trapezium be each bisected, 
and the points of bisection be joined by four 
right lines, these lines will form a parallelo- 
gram, which will be one half of the trape- 
zium. 7. If the diagonals of a trapezium be 
bisected, anda right line joins these points, 
the aggregate of the squares of the sides is equal 
to the ageregate of the squares of the diago~ 
nals, together with four times of the square of 
the right line joining the point of bisection. 


-8. In any trapezium the aggregate of the dia- 


gonals is less than the aggregate of four right 
lines drawn from any point (except the intere 
section of the diagonal:) within the figure. 


back. 
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TRAPEZIUS. (from spemegiog, four-square ; 


so nained from its shape.) In myology. Cucul- 


laris. A muscle situated immediately under the 
integuments of the posierior part of theneck and 
It arises, by a thick, round, and short 
tendon, from the lower part of a protuberance 
in the middle of the occipital bone backwards, 
and from the rough line that is extended from 
thence towards the mastoid process of the os 
temporis, and by a thin membranons tendon, 
which covers part of the complexus and sple- 
nius. It then runs downwards along the nape 
of the neck, and rises tendinous from the 
spinous processes of the two lowermost vertebra 
of the neck, and from the spinous processes of 
all the vertebra of the back, béing insepara- 
bly united to its fellow, the whole length of 
its origin, by tendinous fibres, which, in the 
nape of the neck, torn what is called ligamen- 
tum colli, or the cervical ligament. It is in- 
serted fleshy into the broad and posterior half 


of the clavicle, tendinous and fleshy into one 


_ backwards, and turns upon its axis. 
“wise concurs,with other muscles in counter- 


different 


‘France, in the department of Orne, 


keeping p 


palatinate: of Lower 


half of the acromnion, and into almost all the 


_ spine of the scapula. 


This muscle serves to move the scapula in 
directions. Its upper descending 
fibres pull it obliquely upwards; its middle 
transverse ones puil it directly backwards ; its 
inferior fibres, which ascend obliquely up- 


_wards, draw it obliquely downwards and back- 


wards. 

The upper part of the muscle acts upon the 
neck and head, the latter of which it draws 
Tt like- 


acting the flexion of the-head forwards. 
TRAPEZOID. (cours? and as@.) In geo- 
metry, a quadrilateral figure in which two of 
the sides are parallel. 
Trapezoipes os. The second bone of 
the second row of the carpus; so called from 


its resemblance to the trapezium or quadrila- 


teral geometrical figure. } 

TRAPP (Joseph), an ingenious English 
divine, was ‘born at Cherington, in Gloucester- 
shire, in 1672, and educated at Wadham- 
college, Oxford, where he took his degrees in 
arts, He first published Prelectiones Poetice, 


$n which he shewed himself an excellent critic 


and latinist. He translated Milton’s Paradise 
Lost into Latin, but with little success; and 


Virgil’s Works, into English blank verse, with 
less. He published four volumes of Sermons, 


and was author of a tragedy, called Abramule ; 


‘or, Love an Empire, acted in 1704. He died 


In 1747. 

TRAPPE, a once celebrated monastery of 
situate in 
a large valley, surrounded by mountains. The 
monks were famous for their austerity, and 
erpetual silence. 

TRA’PPINGS. s. (drap, French, cloth.) 1. 
to the saddle (Milton). 


Ornaments appendant 
embellishments (Shak- 


2. Ornaments; dress ; 
speare). , 

-TRARBACH, a town of Germany, in the 
Rhine, and county of 
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Spanheim, seated on the Moselle. Its fortress, 
which is on a mountain, and commands the 
passage of the Moselle, was taken by the 
French in 1794. It is 22 miles N.E. of 
Treves, and 28 S.W. of Coblentz. Lon. 7.7 
E. Lat. 49, 55 N. ; 

TRASH. s. (éros, Islandic; drusen, Germ.) 
1, Any thing worthless ; dross ; dregs (Swifé). 
2. A worthless person (Shakspeare). 3, Mat- 
ter improper for food (Garth). z 

To Trasu.v. a. 1.'To lop; to crop (Sk.). 
2, To crush; to humble (Hammond). 

TRA/SHY.a, (from érash.) Worthless ; vile ; 
useless (Dryden). ' | 

TRASS. See Terras or CEMENTUM, . 
To TRA’VAIL. v. n. (éravailler, French.) 
1. To labour; to toil, 2. To be in laboar; 
to suffer the pains of childbirth (Isaiah). 

To TRaA‘VAIL. v. a.'To harass ; to tire (Hay- 
ward). | 

Tra/vain. s. (from the verb.) 1. Labour; 
toil; fatigue (Hooker), 2. Labour in childs 
birth (Bacon). é 

TRAVANCORE, a province of Hindustan, 
extending along the coast of Malabar’ from 
Cape Comorin to 10. 15 N. lat, and bounded 
on the N. by Mysore, and on the E. by the 
Carnatic. It is subject to a rajah, who is an 
ally of the English East India Company, and 
in defence of whom they engaged, in conjunc- 
tion with the Mahrattas and the nizam of the 
Deccan, in the war against Tippoo Sultan. 
See CRANGANORE. mice 

TRAVANCORE, the capital of a province of 
the same name, in the peninsula of Bindustin, 
100 miles S.S.E. of Cochin. Lon. 77. 8 E, 
Lat. 8.15 N. | 

TRAVE, a river of Germany, in the duchy 
of Holstein, which runs from W. to E. and 

assing by Segeberg, Oldesio, and Lubec, falls 
into the Baltic, at Travemunde. 

Trave, Tra/veL, or Tra/vise. s. A 
wooden frame for shoeing unruly horses. 

To TRA’‘VEL. ». n. 1. To make journeys 
(Dryden). 2. To pass; to go; to move 
(Pope). 3. To make journeys of curiosity 
(Watts). 4. To labour; to toil. This should 
be rather ¢ravail (Hooker). 

To Tra’veL. v. a. 1. To pass; to journey 
over (Milton). 2. To force to journey (Spen- 
ser). 

Tra/vEL. s. (éravail, French.) 1. Journey; 
act of passing from place to place (Prior). 2. 
Journey of curiosity or instruction (Bacon). 
3. Labour; toil. ‘This should be rather éravail 
(Milton). 4. Labour, in childbirth. This 
sense belongs rather to fravail (Dryden). 5. 
TRAVELS. Account of occurrences and ob-~ 
servations of a journey into foreign parts 
(Watts). 

TRA‘VELLER. s. (éravailleur, French.) 
1. One who goes a journey; a wayfarer (Sp.). 
2, One who visits foreign countries (Locke). 

TRAVELLER’S JOY, in botany. See CLE- 


MATIS. 
TRAVEMUNDE, a strong town of Ger- 
many, in the duchy of Holstein, seated at the 
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mouth of the Trave, ‘It is the port of Lubec, 
to which it belongs, and is 12. miles N.E. of 
that city. Lon. 10.55 E. Lat. 54.1 N. 

TRAVERS, a town of Swisserland, in the 
county of Neuchatel, 11 miles W. of Neucha- 
tel.. Lon. 6.50 E.  Lat.47. 6 N. 

- Tra’vers. ad. (Fr.) Athwart; across : 
not used (Shakspeare). 

TRA/VERSE. ad. (a travers, Fr.) Cross- 
Wise ; athwart (Hayward). 

Tra’verse. prep. Through; 
(Milton). 

TRa/VERSE. a. (fransversus, Lat. traverse, 

French.) Lying across ; lying athwart (Wot- 
ton). 
~ Tra’verseé. s. 1. Any thing laid or built 
across (Bacon). 2. Something that thwarts, 
crosses, or obstructs; cross accident; thwart- 
ing obstacle (Dryden). 
. To Tra’verse. v. a. Ctraverser, French.) 
1.'To cross; to lay athwart (Shakspeare). 2. 
To cross by way of opposition ; to thwart with 
obstacles (Arbutinot*. 3. To oppose ; to cross 
by an objection. <A law term (Baker). 4. 
To wander over; to cross (Milton). 5. To 
survey ; to examine thoroughly (South). 

To 'Vra'veRsE. v. n. To use a posture of 
opposition in fencing (Shakspeare). 

TRAVERSE, or TRANSVERSE, in general, 
denotes something that goes athwart another ; 
that is, crosses and ents it obliquely. 

Hence, to traverse a piece of ordnance, 
among gunners, signifies to turn or point it 
which way one pleases, upon the platform. 

In fortification, traverse denotes a trench 
with a little parapet, or bank of earth, thrown 
perpendicularly across the moat, or other work, 
to prevent the enemy’s cannon from raking it. 
These traverses may be from twelve to eigh- 
teen feet, in order to be cannon-proof; and 
their height about six or seven feet, or more 
if the place is exposed to any eminence. And 
. to preserve a communication, a passage of 
about five or six feet wide must be left at one 
end of the traverse. If any part of a work, 
thus shut in by one or more traverses, is likely 
to be defended by the musketry, it will be 
proper to add to the traverses one or more 
footbanks within the defence, for the troops 
to mount on when they want to fire over the 
traverse. 

TRAVERSE SAILING. See NAVIGATION. 

TRAVERSE, in law, signifies sometimes to 
deny, sometimes to overthrow or undo a thing, 
or to put one to prove some matter; much used 
in answers to bills in chancery: or it is that 
which the defendant pleads or says in bar to 
avoid the plaintiff’s bill, either by confessing 
and avoiding, or by denying and traversing the 
material parts thereof. 

TRAVERSE AN INDICTMENT, is to take 
issue upon the chief matter, and to contradict 
or deny some point of it. A traverse must be 
always made to the substantial part of the title. 
Where an act may indifferently be intended to 
be at one day or another, there the day is not 
traversable. In an action of trespass generally, 


crosswise 
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the day is not material; though if a matter ig 
done upon a-particular day, there it is material 
and traversable. 2 Roll’s Rep. 37. 

TRAVESTY, or ‘TRavestTi, a French 
term, derived from the verb ¢ravestir, to dis- 
guise one’s self, or to appear in masquerade: a 
name given to a humorous translation of any 
author. 

TRAVIS (George), an English divine, was 
born at Royton, in Lancashire, and educated 
at. Manchester school, from whence he pro- 
ceeded to St. John’s college, Cambridge, where 
he took his degrees in arts. On. entering into 
orders he obtained the vicarage of Eastham, 
and the rectory of Handley, in Cheshire, and 
also the archdeaconry of Chester, and a prebend . 
in that cathedral. He distinguished himself 
by some acute letters to Mr. Gibbon, in which 
he strenuously maintained the genuineness of 
the much controverted passage in St John’s 
first epistle, chap. 1. v. vii. He died in 1797. 
(Watkins). i 

TRAUMA. (rpavya.) In medicine, @ 
wound. 

TRAUMATIC. (medicamenta traumatica.y 
Having a power to heal wounds; vulnerary. 

TRAUTENAU, a town of Bohemia, in 
the circle of Konigsgratz, 21 miles N. of 
Jsonigsgratz._ Lon. 16. 10 E. Lat.) 50. 
45 N. “sks 

TRAY. s. (éray, Swedish.) A shallow 
wooden vessel in which meat or fish is carried 
(Gay). r 
- TRAYGUERA, a town of Spain, in Va+ 
lencia, 30 miles S. of Tortosa. Lon. 0. 30 E. 
Lat. 40, 26 N. 

TRA’YTRIP. s. A kind of play (Shak- 
speare). 

TREA/CHEROUS. a. (from treachery.¥ 
Faithless; perfidious; guilty of deserting or 
betraying (Swift). 

TRE/ACHEROUSLY. ad. Faithlessly ; 
perfidiously ; by treason ; by dishonest strata- 
gem (Otway). 

TRE’/ACHEROUSNESS. s. (from étreache~ 
vous.) The quality of being treacherous ; per- 
fidionsness. ei 

TRE/ACHERY. s. (irichere, Fr.) Perfidy ; 
breach of faith. 

TRE/ACHETOR. Tre/acnour. s. (from 
tricher, tricheur, Fr.) A traitor; one who be- 


_trays ; one who vielates his faith or allegiance: 


not in use (Spenser). 

TREACLE. See MEtasses. 

'TREACLE BEER. See SPRUCE. 

TREACLE MUSTARD. See CLYFEOLA. 

To TREAD. v. n. preterit ¢rod; part. pass. 
trodden, (trudan, Gothic; zpevan, Saxon; 
treden, Dutch.) 1. To set the foot (Milton). 
2. To trample ;' to set the feet in scorn or 
malice (Shakspeare). 3. To walk with form 
or state (Milton). 4. To copulate as birds 
(Bacon). 

To Treapb. v0. a. 1. To walk on; to feel 
under the foot (Prior). 2. To press under 
the foot (Swift). 3. fo beat; to track (Sh.). 
4. To walk on ina formal or stately manner, 


_ other, 
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6. To crush under foot; to trample in ¢on- 


tempt or hatred (Psalms). 6, To put in action 


by the feet (Job). 7. To love as the male 
bird the female (Dryden). . 

TReEAb. s. (from the verb.) 1. Footing; 
step with the foot (Milton). @. Way; track ; 
path (Skakspeare). 3. The cock’s part in the 
ege. 
TREAD OF A HORSE. This is reckoned 
good, if firm, and without his resting upon 
one side of the foot more than upon the other, 
or oe down the toe or heel one before the 

f he sets his heels first to the ground, 

then it is a sign that he is unsound in his feet. 
df he sets his toes first to the ground, it shews 
that he has been a dranght-horse. Therefore 
in a good saddle-horse the whole foot should 
be set down equally, at the same instant of 
time, and turned neither out nor in. 

TREAD UPON THE CORONET. See CRa- 
PAUDINE, 

TREA’DER. s. (from tread.) He who treads 
CUsaiah). 
_ TRE/ADLE., s. (from ¢read.) 1. A part of 
an engine on which the feet act to put it in 
motion (Moxon), 2. The sperm of the cock 


{Derham). 


TREASON, a general appellation, made. 


use of by the law, to denote not only offences 
against the king and government, but also that 
accumulation of guilt which arises whenever a 
Superior reposes a confidence in a subject or 
inferior, between whom and himself there 
subsists a natural, a civil, or even a spiritual 
relation ; and the inferior so abuses that confi- 
dence, so forgets the obligations of duty, sub- 
jection and allegiance, as to destroy the life of 
any such superior or lord. Hence treason is of 
two kinds, high and petty. 

High-Treason, or Treason Paramount (which 
is equivalent to the crimen lese majestatis of 
Bonin: as. Glanvil denominates it also 
in our English law), is an offence committed 
against the security of the king or kingdom, 
whether by imagination, word, or deed. In 
order to prevent the inconveniencies which 


_ arose in England from a multitude of construe- 


tive treasons, the statute 25 Edw. II]. c. 2. 


was made ; which defines what offences only 


for the future should be held to be treason; 
and this statute comprehends all kinds of high- 
treason under seven distinct branches. 

» 1, When a man doth compass or imagine 
the death of our lord the king, of our lady his 
queen, or of their eldest son and heir.” Under 
this description it is held that a queen-regnant 
(such as queen Elizabeth and queen Anne) is 
within the words of the act, being invested 
with royal power, and intitled to the allegiance 
of her subject: but the husband of such a 
queen is not comprised within these words ; 
and therefore no treason can be committed 
against him. 

» Let us: next see what is a compassing or 
imagining the death of the king, &c. These 
are synonymous terms: the word compass 
‘signifying the purpose or design of the mind or 
@all; and not, as in common speech, the 
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carrying such esign to effect. And therefott 
an accidental stroke, which may mortally 


wound the sovereign, per infortuniam, without 


any traitorous inten, is no treason: as was 
the case of sir Walter Tyrrel, who, by the 
command of king William Rufus, shooting at 
a hart, the arrow glanced against a tree, and 
killed the king upon the spot. But as this 
compassing or imagination is an act of the 
mind, it cannot possibly fall under any judicial 
cognizance, unless it be demonstrated by some 
open or overt act. The statute expressly re- 
quires, that the accused ‘* be thereof upon 
sufficient proof attainted of some open act by 
men of his own condition.” Thus, to provide 
weapons or ammunition for the purpose of 
killing the king, is held to be a palpable overt 
act of treason in imagining his death. To 
conspire to imprison the king by force, and 
move towards it by assembling company, is an 
overt act of compassing the king’s death; for 
all force, used to the person of the king, in its 
consequence may tend to his death; and is a 
strong presumption of something worse intend- 
ed than the present force, by such as have so 
far thrown off their bounden duty to their 
sovereign: it being an old observation, that 
there is generally but a short interval between 
the prisons and the graves of princes. 1t seems 
clearly to be agreed, that by the common law 
and the statute of Edw. III. words spoken 
amount only to a high misdemeanor, and no 
treason. For they may be spoken. in heat, 
without any intention ; or be mistaken, per- 
verted, or mistemembered by the hearers ; their 
nieaning depends always on their connection 
with other words and things; they may signify 
differently even according to the tone of voice 
with which they are delivered; and sometimes 
silence itself is more expressive than any disa 
course. As therefore there can be nothing 
more equivocal and ambiguous than words, it 
would indeed be unreasonable to make them 
amount to high treason. And aceordingly, in 
4 Car. J. on a reference to all the judges, con- 
cerning some very atrocious words spoken by 
one Pyne, they certified to the king, ‘* that 
though the words were as wicked as might be, 
yet they were no treason ; for unless it be b 
some particular statute, no words will he trea- 
son.” If the words be set down in writing, 
it argues more deliberate intention; and it has 
been held, that writing is an overt act of trea- 
son; for seribere est agere. But even in this 
case the bare words are not the treason, but 
the deliberate act of writing them. 

2. The second species of treason is, ‘‘ if a 
man do violate the king’s companion, or the 
king’s eldest daughter unmarried, or the wife 
of the king’s eldest son and heir.” By the 
king’s companion is meant his wife; and by 
violation is understood carnal knowledge, as 
well without force as with it; and this is high 
treason in both parties if both be consenting : 
as some of the wives of Henry VIEL. by fatal 
experience evinced, ; ; 

3. The third species of treason is, ‘* if a 
man. do levy war against our sarroni king in 


his realm.” And this may be done by taking 
-arms, not only to dethrone the king, but 


under pretence to reform religion, or the laws, 
or to remove evil counsellors, or other griev- 
ances whether real or pretended. For the law 
does not, neither can it, permit any private 
man, or set of men, to interfere forcibly in 


_matters of suck importance ; especially as it 


has established a sufficient power for these 
purposes in the high court of parliament: nei- 
- ther does the constitution justify any private or 
-particular resistance for private or particular 
‘grievances; though, in cases of national’ op- 
,pression, the nation has very justifiably risen 
as one man, to vindicate the original contract 
subsisting between the king and his people. 

4. ** If a man be adherent to the king’s 
enemies in his realm, giving to them aid and 
comfort in the realm or elsewhere,”’ he is also 
declared guilty of high-treason. This must 
‘likewise be proved by some overt act; as by 
giving them intelligence, by sending them 


_-provisions, by selling them arms, by treache- 


rously surrendering a fortress, or the like. 
5. ** Ifa man counterfeit the king’s great or 


- -privy seal,” this is also high-treason. But ifa 


man takes wax bearing the impression of the 
great seal off from one patent and fixes it to 
-anothet, this is held to*be only an abuse of 
the seal, and not a counterfeiting of it: as was 
the case of a certain chaplain, who in such a 
manner frameda dispensation for non-residence. 
But the knavish artifice of a lawyer much 
exceeded this of the divine, One of the clerks 
dn chancery glued together two pieces of parch- 
‘ment; on the uppermost of which he wrote a 
patent, to which he regularly obtained the 
great seal, the label going throngh both the 
skins. He then dissolved the cement, and 
taking off the written patent, on the blank 
skin, wrote a fresh patent of a different im- 
port from the former, and published it as true. 
This was held no counterfeiting of the great 
seal, but only a great.misprision; and sir Ed- 


_ award Coke mentions it with some indignation 


that the party was living at that day. 

6, The sixth species of treason. under this 
statute is, ‘* if a man counterfeit the king’s 
money; and if a man bring false money into 
the realm counterfeit to the money of Eng- 
Jand, knowing the money to be false, to mer- 
.chandise and: make payment withal.” As to 
the first branch, counterfeiting’ the king’s 
money; this is treason, whether the false 
money be uttered in payment or not. Also if 
the king’s own minters alter the standard or 
alloy established by law, it is treason. But 
gold and silver money are only held to be 
-within this statute. With regard likewise to 
the second branch, importing foreign counter- 
feit money in order to utter it here; it is held 
that uttering it, without importing it, is not 
within the statute. _ | 

7. The last species of treason ascertained by 
this statute is, ‘© if a man slay the chancellor, 
treasurer, or the king’s justices of the one 
bench or the other, justices in eyre, or justices 
of assize, and all other justices assigned to hear 


and determine, being in their places doing: 
their offices,” 


These high magistrates, as the 
represent the king’s majesty during the execu- 
tion of their offices, are therefore for the time 


equally regarded by the law. But. this statute 


extends only to the actual killing of them ; and 
not to wounding, or a bare attewpt to kill 
them. It extends also only to the officers 
therein. specified; and therefore the barons of 
the exchequer, as such, are not within the 
protection of this act; but the lord keeper or 
commissioners of the great seal now seem te 
be within it, by virtue of the statutes 5 Eliz, 
c. 18. and 1 Will. ana M.c.-21. . 

The new treasons, created since the statute: 
1 M. c. 1,and not comprehended under the de- 
scription of statute 25 Edw. IT. may be com- 
prised under three heads. The first species re- 
lates to papists;.the second to falsifying the 
coin or other royal signatures, as falsely forging 
the sign manual, privy signet, or privy seal, 
which shall be deemed high-treason (1 M. 
stat. ii. c. 6.). The third new species of high- 
treason is such as was created for the security 
of the protestant succession in the house of 
Hanover. For this purpose, after the act of 
settlement was made, it was enacted by sta- 
tute 13and 14 W. IllI.c.3. that the pretended 
prince of Wales, assuming the title of king 
James II]. should be attainted of high-treason ; 
and it was made high-treason for any of the 
king’s subjects to hold correspondence with. 
him or any person employed by him, or to 
remit money for his use. And by 17 Geo. If. 
c. 39. it is enacted, that if any of the sons of 
the Pretender shall land or attempt to land in 
this kingdom, or be found in the kingdom or 
any of its dominions, he shall be adjudged 
attainted of high treason; and corresponding 
with them, or remitting money to their use, is 


‘made high-treason. By 1 Ann. stat. 2. c. 17. 


the offence of hindering the next in succession 
from succeeding to the crown is high-treason : 
and by 6 Ann. c. 7. if any person shall. mali- 
ciously, advisedly, and direetly, by writing o1 
printing, maintain, that any other person hath 
any tight to the crown of this realm, other 
wise than according to the act of settlement, 
or that the kings of this realm with the autho: 
rity of parliament are not able to make laws te 
bind the crown and its descent ; such person 
shall be guilty of high-treason. 
The punishment of high-treason in genera’ 
is very solemn and terrible. 1. That the offen: 
der be drawn to the gallows, and not be carrie 
or walk; though usually (by connivance, a 
length ripened by humanity inte law) a sledg 
or hurdle is allowed, to preserve the offende 
from the extreme torment of being dragged o1 
the ground or pavement. 2. hat he be hange 
by the neck, and then cut down alive. 3 
That his entrails be taken out, and burnet 
while he is yet alive. 4. That his head b 
‘eut off, 5. That his body be divided into fou 
parts. 6. That his head and quarters be 
the king’s disposal. __ : ? 
The king may, and often doth, discharge al 
the punishment except beheading, especial! 
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. Where any of noble blood are attainted. For 
beheading being part of the judgment, that 
may be executed, though all the rest be omit- 
ted by the king’s command. But where be- 
heading ts no part of the judgment, as in mur- 
der or other felonies, it hath been said that 
the king cannot change the judgment, although 
at the request of the party, from one species of 
death to another. . 

In the case of coining, which is a treason of 
a different complexion from the rest, the pu- 
nishment is milder for male offenders: being 
only to be drawn and hanged by the neck till 
dead. But in treasons of every kind the pu- 
nishment of women is the same, and diflerent 
from that of men. For as the natural modesty 
of the sex forbids the exposing and publicly 
mangling: their bodies, their sentence (which 
is to the full as terrible to sense as the other) is 
_ to be drawn ‘to the gallows, and there to be 
burned alive. 

For the consequences of this judgment, see 
ATTAINDER, FoRFEITURE, and CorruP- 
TION OF BLOOD. . 

’ Petty or Petit Treason, according to the 
/ Statute 25 Edward III. c. 2. may happen three 
ways: bya servant killing his master, a wife 
her husband, or an ecclesiastical person (either 
secular or regular) his superior, to whom he 
Owes faith and obedience. A servant who 
kills his master whom he has left, upon a 
 gradge conceived against him during his ser- 
vice, is guilty of petty treason : for the traitor- 
Ous intention was hatched while the relation 
Subsisted between them, and this is only an 
execution of that intention. So if a wife be 
divorced a mense et thoro, still the vinculum 
matrimonit subsists; and if she kills such di- 
vorced husband, she is a traitress. And a 
_ clergyman is understood to owe canonical obe- 
dience to the bishop who ordained him, to him 
in whose diocese he is heneficed, and also to 
the metropolitan of such suffragan ; and there~ 
fore to kill any of these is petit treason. The 
Sigel is, for a man, to be drawn and 
anged ; for a woman, it was to be drawn 
and burnt; but this barbarous act is now re- 
pealed; and the punishment made similar to 
that of the men: They, their aiders and 
abettors, are deprived the benefit of clergy. 
+: TREA’SONABLE. Tre‘’asonowus. a, 
(from éreason.) Having the nature or guilt of 
treason (Clarendon. Milton). ~ 

TRE’ASURE. s. (éresor, French.) Wealth 
hoarded ; riches accumulated (Locke). 

To Tre’asurgE. v. a. (from the noun.) To 
hoard; to reposit; to lay up (Rowe). 

TRE’/ASUREHOUSE. ss. (treasure and 
house.) Place where hoarded riches are kept 
(Taylor). : ; 

TREASURE TROVE, is where any mo- 
hey or coin, gold, silver, plate, or bullion, is 
hidden in the earth, or other private place, 
the owner thereof being unknown; in which 


case, the treasure belongs to the king, or some. 


other who claims by the king’s grant, or by 
Sept haae But if he that hid it be known, 
‘afterwards found out, the owner and not 
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the king is entitled to it. If it be found ift, 


the sea, or upon the earth, it doth not belong 
to the king but to the finder, if no owner aps 
eat, a 

TREASURER, an officer to whom the- 
treasure of a prince, or corporation, is coms 
mitted to be kept, and duly disposed of. . The 
lord high treasurer of Great Britain or. first 
commissioner of the treasury; when in com- 
mission, has under his charge and government 
all the king’s revenue, which is kept in the 
exchequer. He holds his place during the 
king’s pleasure, being instituted by the delivery 
of a white staff to him: he has the check of 
all the officers employed in collecting the cus- 
toms and other royal revenues; and in his gift 
and disposition are all the offices of ‘the cuss 
toms in the several ports of the kingdom; 
escheators in every county are nominated b 

him; he also makes leases of the lands belong= 


- ing to the crown, There is, besides the lord 


treasurer, a treasurer of the king’s household, 
who is of the privy council, and, with the 
comptroller and steward of the marshalseg, has 
kreat power. To these may be added the 
treasurer of the navy ;.as also the treasurer of 
the king’s-chamber, and of. the wardrobe; 
and most corporations throughout the king- 


dom have treasurers, whose office is to receive 


their rents, and disburse their common ex- 
pences. ‘The treasurer of the county is an 
officer that keeps the county-steck, in which 
office there are two in every county s who are 
chosen by the major part of the justices of the 
peace at Haster-sessions, They ought to have 
certain estates in lands, or te be worth 150/, 
in personal estate, and are to.continue if their 
office only for a year, at the end whereof, of 
within ten days after the expiration, of the 
year, they must account to their successors, 
under certain penalties; The county-stock, 
which this officer has the keeping of, is rafsed 
by rating every parish annually; and the same 
is from time to time disposed of to charitable 
uses, towards the relief of maimed-soldiers and 
mariners, prisoners.in the county gaols, paying 
the salaries of governors of houses of correcs 
tion, and relieving poor alms-houses, &c. 

TRE/ASURERSHIP. s. (from éreasurer.) 
Office or dignity of treasurer. ‘Ps 

TREASURY, the place wherein the reve- 
nues of a prince are received, preserved, and 
disbursed. In England the treasury is a part 
of the exchequer ; by some called the lower 
exchequer. The officers of his majesty’s trea<’ 
sury, or the lower exchequer, are the lords: 
commissioners, one of whom 1s chancellor, 
two joint secretaries, private secretary, to the 
first lord, two chamberlains, an auditor, four’ 
tellers, a clerk of the pells, ushers of the re- 
ceipt, a .tally-cutter, &c. See eacn officer 
under his proper article, CHANCELLOR, TEL- 
LER, TALLY, &c. sd 

‘Treasury (Lords of the). In lieu of one 
single director and administrator of his majesty’s 


Tevenues under the title of lord high-treasurer, it 


is at present thought proper to put that office 
in commission, i. €. to Apevia fo persons 
2 
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to discharge it with equal authority, under the 
title of lords commisioners of the treasury. 

To TREAT. v. a, (tratter, Fr. tracto, Lat.) 
1. To negociate; to settle (Dryden). 2. To 

discourse on, 3. 'To use in any manner, good 
or bad (Spectator). 4. To handle ; to manage; 
to carry on (Dryden). 5. To entertain with- 
out expence to the guest. _ 

To Treat. v. n. (éraiter, Fr. tnahvian, 
Saxon.) 1.'To discourse; to make discussions 
{ Milton). 2. To practise negociation (2 Mac.). 
3. 'T'o come to terms of accommodation (Sw.). 
4. To make gratuitous entertainments (Prior). 

TREAT. s. (from the verb.) 1. An entertain- 
ment given (Collier), 2. Something given at 
an entertainment (Dryden). 

TRE’ATABLE. a. (traitable, Fr.) Mode- 
rate; not violent (Hooker). 

TRE’ATISE. s. (fractatus, Latin.) Dis- 
course; written tractate (Shakspeare). 

 'TRE/ATMENT, s. (traitement, French.) 
‘Usage; mianner of using, good or bad (Dry- 
den). 

TRE’ATY. s. (¢ratté, French.) 1. Nego- 
ciation; act of treating (Spenser). 2. A com- 
pact of accommodation relating to public 
aflairs (Bacon). 3. (for entreaty.) Supplica- 
tion ; petition; solicitation (Shakspeare). 

TREBIA, a river of Italy, which rises in 
the territory of Genoa, washes Bobio in_the 
Milanese, and falls into the Po, above Pla- 
centia. On thé banks of this river the Ro- 
mans, under the consul Sempronius, were de- 
feated by Hannibal, . 

TREBIGNI, or Tresiena, a town of 
Turkish Dalmatia, with a bishop’s see. The 
inhabitants are partly Turks and partly Greeks, 
aud there are some papists. It is seated on 
‘the gulf of Venice, on the river Trebenska, 
14 miles N. of Ragusa. Lon. 18.11 E. Lat. 


43.4.N. 

‘TREBISSIACI, a town of Naples, in Ca- 
Jabria Ulteriore, seated on the Tarento, five 
miles E, of Caffano. | 
_ 'TREBISOND, a large and strong seaport 
of Turkey in Asia, in Natolia, witha Greek 
archbishop’s see, and acastle. It is seated at 
the foot of a very steep hill. The walls are 
square and high, with battlements; and are 
built with the ruins of ancient structures, on 
which are inscriptions not legible. The town 
is not populous; for there are more woods and 
gardens in it than houses, and these but one 
story high. The castle is seated on a flat rock, 
with ditches cut init. ‘Fhe harbour is at the 
E. end of the town, and the mole built by the 
Genoese is almost destroyed. It stands on the 
Black’ Sea, 104 miles N.N.W. of Erzerum, 
and 440 E. of Constantinople. Lon. 40. 25 
E.  Lat..40. 45 N. ’ 

TRE’BLE. a. (triple, French; triplus, tri- 


plex, Latin.) t. Threefold; triple (Sandys). 


Q. Sharp of sound (Bacon). 

To Tre’BLE. v. a. (triplico, Latin ; tripler, 
French.) To multiply by three ; to make thrice 
as much (Creech). 

Lo Tra’six. v. n. To become threefold 
(Swift). , 
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Tresxie. The highest of the parts in mue 
sic. That which is sung by women and boys, 
and played on violins, hautboys, flutes, and 
other acute instruments, eo 

TRE’/BLENESS. s. (from éreble,) The state- 
of being treble (Bacon). 

TRE’/BLY. ad. (from ¢reble.) Thrice told ; 
in threefold number or quantity (Ray). , 

TREE. s. (érie, Islandic ; ¢ree, Danish.) 1. _ 
A large vegetable rising, with one woody stem, — 
to a considerable height (Locke). 2. Any 
thing branched out (Dryden). . 

Tree. Arbor. A vegetable with a single 
woody trunk.— Trees (in Linnéus’s Regnum 
Vegetabile) occupy the fifth tribe, division, or 
cast of the vegetable kingdom.—In the Artifi- 
cial System they are incorporated with herbs 
that have the same character of the fructifica- 
tion. Ray and Tournefort kept them sepa- 
rate, but Rivinus had united them before Lin-" 
néus. | 

TREE CELANDINE. See Bocconia. 

TREE-FROG, a.species of frog, common to 
Europe and America, that lives in the shady 
branches and foliage of trees, and adheres 
strongly to the leaves by means of a mucus 
upon its orbicular, flattened claws. There 
are several varieties, for which see the article 
Rana. 

It is peculiarly worthy of notice that this is 
one of those animals the colour of whose skin 
is rapidly changed upon being exposed to the 
shine or calorific rays of the sun: for, in this 
case, the natural colour, which is yellowish, is, 
transmuted into a very dark green. In like 
manner the nereis lacustris is red while living, 
in places accessible to the sun’s rays, but 
white, like the leaves of plants when in ob- 
scurity. ve 

These facts, and others closely connected, 
with them, but to which we cannot at present, 
advert, ought to have their weight in deter= 
mining the cause of the difference in the 
colour of the skin in the different tribes, and 
nations of mankind. See PuysioLocy. . 

TREE GERMANDER. Sce TEUCRIUM. 

TREE MALLOW. See LavaTERA. 

TREE PRIMROSE. See OiNoTHERA, | 

TREE OF LIFE. See THUYA. 

TREEN. The old plural of tree (Bea. 
Jonson). MA 

TreEn. a. Wooden ; made of wood: obso- 


. lete (Camden). 


TREFOIL (Shrubby). See Prevea. - 
Trerort (Moon). See MeEpicaco,. 
TREFOIL (Snail). See Mepicaco. 
TREFOIL (Bean). See Cytisus. | 
Treroit (Tree). See Cyrisus. . 
TREGANNON, a corporate town in Care 
diganshire, with a market on Thursday. _ It i 
governed by a mayor, and seated on the Tyvy, 
15 miles S.E. of Aberystwith, and 202 W. by 
Nia London. Lon. 3. 56 W. Lat. 52. 
13 N. i ; 
TREGONY, a borough in Cornwall, wit 
a market on Saturday. It is much decayed, 
has no church, and only 150 houses poory 
built, but is governed by a mayor, and sends 
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“two members to parliamen:. It is seated on a 
creek by Falmouth haven, 41 miles W. by S. 
of Plymouth, and 245 of London. Lon. 4. 
43 W. Lat. 50. 16. N. , 

‘TRE’ILLAGE. s. (French.) A contexture 
of pales to support espaliers, making a dis- 
tinct inclosure of any part of a garden (7re- 
wour). 

TRE’LLIS. s. (French.) A structure of 
iron, wood, or osier, the parts crossing each 
other like a lattice (Trevoux). 

To TRE/MBLE. ». 2. (trembler, French ; 
tremo, Latin.) 1. To shake as with fear or 
cold: to striver; to quake; to shudder (Rowe). 
2. To quiver; to totter (Burnet), 3. To 
quaver: to shake as a sound ( Bacon). 

TRE/MBLINGLY. ad. (from trembling.) 
So as to shake or quiver (Pope). 

TREMELLA, in botany, a genus of the 
class cryptogamia, order alge. Frond gelati- 
nous, uniform, covered with a membranous 
integument, concealing the fructification. Six- 
ty species, twenty of them indigenous to our 

own country, of all kinds of figures and co- 
Yours. ' 

TREME/NDOUS. a. (tremendus, Latin.) 
Dreadful; horrible; astonishingly terrible 
(Pope). 

TREMESAN, or TLEMSAN, a city of Al- 
giers, in the province of Mascara. It is sur- 
rounded by strong walls, and inhabited by 
‘poor Arabs, Moors, and Jews. In the time 

“of the Arabs, it was the residence of powerful 
princes; but is now dwindled to scarce a fifth 
part of the ancient city. Its once flourishing 
manufactures of carpets and woollen coverlets 
are ina state of decay; and the former mas- 
terpieces of architecture have disappeared, for 
there is not a single building of excellence 
now to be seen, It is 100 miles $.8.W. of 
Oran. Lon. 1,12 W. Lat. 34. 56 N. 

TREMITI, three islands of Naples in the 
gnif of Venice, 15 miles fram the N. coast of 
Capitanata. They are called Tremiti or St. 
Nicolo, St. Domino, and Capraria. The first, 
which is the principal of them, has a Bene- 
dictine convent and a castle, Lon. 15. 30 E. 
Lat. 42.10 N. 

TREMOLITES. Tremolite. In mine- 
talogy, a genus of the class earths, order calca- 
reous. Consisting of carbonat of lime, a 
larger proportion of silex, a little carbonat of 
magnesia, water and carbonic acid gass; radi- 
4te, hardish, shining, brittle, emitting a phos- 
phorescent light in the dark when struck or 
rubbed: partly soluble in nitric acid with 
effervescence. One species; tremolites Hoepf- 
neri; tremolite; tremolit ; crammattite ; silt- 
eiferous marlite. Found in mount Tremola, 
near St. Gothard’s, in Swisserland, white, red- 
dssh, greenish, yellowish, or greyish ; some- 
times amorphous, sometimes in crystals longi- 
tndinally striate ; contains silex 65,0,. lime 
38,0, magnesia 0,5, oxyd of iron 0,5, water 
and carbonic acid 6,0. 

TREMOLO, TremoLante, or TRE- 
MENTE, in music, words intimating that the 
‘netes are to be drawn out with a tremulous 


motion, in imitation of the beatings of an 


yk | . 
RE’/MOUR. s. (éremor, Latin.) 1. The 
state of trembling (Harvey). 2. Quivering or 
vibratory motion (Newton). 

TRE’MULOUS. a. (tremulus, Latin.):1. 
Trembling ; fearful (Decay. of Piety). 2. Qui- 
vering; vibratory (Holder). 

TRE/MULOUSNESS. s. (from éremulous.) 
The state of quivering. 

TREN. s. A fish spear (Ainsworth). - 

To TRENCH. ». a. (érancher, French.) J, 
To cut (Shakspeare), 2. To cut or dig into 
pits or ditches (Pope). -3.'To fortify by earth 
thrown up (Milton). 

Trencon. s. (tranche, French.) 1. A pit 
or ditch (Mortimer). @. Earth thrown up to 
defend soldiers in their approach to a town, 
or to guard acamp, See ForTIFICATION. 

TRE/NCHANT. a. (érenchant, Fr.) Cut- 
ting ; sharp (Hudzbras). riya 

TRE/NCHER. s. (from trench; trenchotr, 
French.) 1. A piece of wood on which meat is 
cut at table (More). 2. The table (Shaksp.). 
3. Food ; pleasures of the table (South). _. 

TRE/NCHERELY. s. (érencher and fly.) 
One that haunts tables; a parasite (L’Es- 


trange). 

TRE’NCHERMAN. s. (rencher and man.) 
1. A cook: obsolete (Sidney). 2. A feeder ; 
an eater (Shakspeare). : 

TRE’/NCHERMATE. s. (érencher. and 
mate.) A table companion; a parasite (Hooker). 

To TREND. v. n. To tend; to lie in any 

articular direction (Dryden). 

TRE/NDLE. s. (znendel, Saxon.) Any 
thing turned round, Now improperly written 
trundle. : 

TRENT, a principality of Germany, lately 
a bishopric, in the S. part of Tyrol, among the 
Alps, bounded by Tyrol Proper, and the ter- 
ritories of Venice. It produces excellent wine. 

Trent, a fortified city, capital of the 
principality of Trent, with a handsome castle, 
a cathedral, three patish-churches, a college, 
and some convents. It is famous.in church 
history for a celebrated council, which was 
held from 1545 to 1563. This city was seves= 
ral times in the hands of the French during 
the late war. It is.situate between two moun- 
tains, on the river Adige, 67 miles N.W, of 
Venice. Lon. 10.55 E. Lat. 46. 2 N. 

TRENT, ariver which rises in Staffordshire, 
from three springs to the W. of Leek, and 
flows S.E. through the county to the 5,W. 
borders of Derbyshire, where it receives the 
Tame. It then takes a N.E. direction, be- 
tween the two counties, till it receives te 
Dove, when it enters Derbyshire, crosses its S. 
angle, and forming, for a short space, its sepa- 
ration from the counties of Leicester and ‘Not- 
tingham, it enters the latter.county at its S,W. 
extremity; thence crossing obliq wely to the E. 
it flows along its whole eastern side, forming, 
toward the N. part, the boundary between 
that county and Lincolnshire, a corner of 
which it crosses, and, below Gainsborough, 
meets the Ouse on the borders of Yorkshire, 


* 


where their united stream forms the Humber. 


“This river is of itself navigable from Burton in| 


Staffordshire; and by canals it has a commiu- 
nication with the’ Mersey, the Severn, and the 
- Thatnes, Sj abiat - 
TRENT, a river of N, Carolina, which runs 
inte the Neus, at Newbern, where it is three 
quarters of a mile broad. 
Tent (Council of), in ecclesiastical his- 
tory, denotes the council assembled by Paul 


III. in 1545, and continued by 25 sessions till 


the year 1563, under Julius ITI. and Pius IV. 
in order to correct, illustrate, and fix with 
perspicuity, the doctrine of the church, to 
restore the vigour of its discipline, and to re- 
form the lives of its ministers, But it has been 
a matter of complaint by many, both in and 
out of the communion of the church of Rome, 
that this assembly, instead of reforming an- 
cient abuses, rather gave rise to new enormi- 
ties. It is alleged, that Opinions of the scho- 
lastic doctors on intricate points, which had 
‘been left undecided, were by this council ab- 
surdly adopted as articles of faith, and imposed 
with violence upon the consciences of the peo- 
ple, under pain of excommunication: that 
there is an ambiguity in the decrees and de- 
elarations of this council, which renders the 
disputes and dissensions, that. had rent the 
. church, more intricate and perplexed, and 
which really multiplies and propagates, instead 
of lessening and suppressing them: that mat- 
ters were decided in this assembly, according 
to the despotic will of the Roman_ pontiff, 
without regard to the dictates of truth or the 
authority of scripture: and that the few wise 
and pious regulations, that were made in this 
council, were never supported by the autho- 
rity of the church, but suffered to degenerate 
into a mere lifeless form or shadow of law, 
which was treated with indifference and trans- 
gressed with impunity. It will not, therefore, 
appear surprising, that there are certain doc- 
tors in the Romish church, who, instead of 
submitting to the decisions of the council of 
- Trent, as an ultimate rule of faith, maintain 
that these decisions are to be explained by the 
dictates of scripture and the language of tra- 
dition: ‘nor can we wonder that this council 
_has not every where the same degree of credit 
and authority, even in those countries that 
profess the Roman catholic religion. Some 
countries, indeed, such as Germany, Poland, 
and Jtaly, have adopted implicitly and abso- 
-Jutely the decrees of this council, without the 
‘least restriction, .Buat in other places it has 
been received and acknowledged on certain 
“conditions, which modify, not a little, its pre- 
tended authority. Among these latter we may 
reckon the Spanish dominions, which, during 
many years, disputed the authority of this 
council, and at length acknowledged it only so 
far as tt could be adopted without any preju- 
dice to the rights and prerogatives of the king 
of Spain. In other countries, such as France 
and Hungary, it has never been solemnly re- 
ceived or publicly acknowledged. Indeed in 
the former of these kingdoms, those decrees*of 
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Trent that relate to points of religious doe» 
trine, tacitly and imperceptibly, through the 
power of custom, satirel the force and au- 
thority of a rule of faith; but those which Te- 
gard external discipline, spiritual power, and 
ecclesiastical government, have been constant- 
ly rejected, both in a publie and private mans 
ner, as inconsistent with the authority and 
prerogatives of the throne, and prejudicial to 
the rights and liberties of the Gallican church, 

Notwithstanding the preceding remarks, the 
decrees of the council of Trent, together with 
the creed of pope Pius LV. contain a summary 
of the principal heads of the Roman catholic 
religion. See Porpgry. 

However in these decrees and confession of. 
faith, many things are expressed in a vague and 
ambiguous manner, with a view to the intese 
tine divisions then prevalent in the church: 
and several tenets are omitted in both, which 
no Roman catholic is allowed to deny, or even 
to question. But it must be acknowledged, 
that in these decrees, and in this confession, 
several doctrines and rules of worship, particu- 
larly pertaining to the doctrine of purgatory, 
the invocation of saints, and the worship of 
images and relics, are inculcated in a much 
more rational and decent manner than that in 


which they appear’ in the daily service of the 


church, and in the public practice of its mem- 
bers: and it is to be cbserved, that in deduc- 
ing a just notion of the doctrine of Rome from 
the decrees of the council of Trent, regard 
ought to be had, not so much to the terms 
made use of in these decrees as to the real sige 
nification of these terms, which must be drawn 
from thecustoms, institutions, and observances, 
that are, every where, in use in the Romish 
ehurch.—Mosh. Eccl. Hist. vol. iii. 
TRE/NTALS. s. (¢rente, French.) A num- 
ber of masses, to the tale of thirty, said on the 
same account (dyliffe). “Sef 
TRENTON, a town of New Jersey, in 
Hunterdon county, and the capital of the state, 
Here are four edifices for public worship, and 
a flourishing academy. It is seated on -the 
Delaware, 30 miles N.E. of Philadelphia, 
Lon. 75.0 W.. Lat. 40. 15 N. ' 
TREPAN, (¢repanum, from ¢yumaw, to per- 
forate, whence it is obvious that it should be 
‘written trypan, and trypanum.) An instru- 
ment used by surgeons to remove a portion of - 
bone from the calvaria, 
Tre’pan, s. Asnare; a stratagem by which 


“any one is ensnared. 


To Trepa’'n. v. a. (fromthe noun.) 1. To 
perforate with the trepan (Arbuthnot). 2. To 
catch ; to ensnare (South). : 

TRE’PHINE. s. A small trepan ; a smaller 
instrument of perforation managed by one 
hand (Wiseman), ; ps 

TREPIDA‘TION. s. (trepidatio, Latin.) 
1. The state of trembling, or quivering (Bac.), 
2. State of terrour (Wotton). 3. Hurry; cons 
fused haste. . 

TREPINGER, in the manage, is the. ac- 
tion of a horse, that beats the dust with his 
fore-feet in managing, without embracing the 
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yolt; and that makes his motions and times 
short, and near the ground, without being put 
upon his haunches. This is generally the fault 
of such horses as have stiff shoulders. A horse 
may trepinger in going upon 2 straight line. 

TREPORT, a town of France, in the de- 

- partment of Lower Seine, seated on the En- 
glish channel, at the mouth of the Bresle. It 
is the port for the town of Eu, nearly two 
miles distant, and is 17 miles N.E. of Dieppe. 

To TRE'SPASS. v. n. (trespasser, Fr.) 1. 
To transgress; to offend (Norris). 2. To 
enter unlawfully on another’s ground (Prior). 

 Tre'spass. s. (érespas, French.) 1. Trans 
gression ; offence (Milton). 2. Unlawful en- 
trance on another's ground. 

TRE’/SPASSER. s. (from ¢frespass.) 1. An 
offender ; a transgressor. 2. One who enters 
unlawfully on another’s ground (Walton). 

"TRE/SSED. a. (from éresser, Fr.) Knotted 
or curled (Spenser). 

TRE’SSES. s, without a singular. (tresse, 
French ; éreccia, Italian.) A knot or curl of 
hair (Shakspeare. Milton). 

TRE/STLE. s. (éresteau, French.) 1. The 
frame of a table. 2. A moveable form by 
which any thing is supported. c 

TRET. ss. pork te from ¢ritus, Lat.) An 
allowance made by merchants . to retailers, 
which is four pounds in every hundred weight, 
and four pounds for waste or refuse of a com- 
modity (Bailey). 

TRE/THINGS. s. (trethingi, low Lat. from 
trethu, Welsh, to tax.) ‘Taxes; imposts. 

TREUCENBRIETZEN, a town of Upper 
Saxony, in the middle marche of Branden- 
burg, 20 miles 5. of Brandenburg, and 34 
S.W. of Berlin. Lon. 12. 43 E. Lat. 52. 


5.N. 
TREVES, or Triers, an electorate of 
Germany, in the circle of Lower Rhine ; 
bounded on the N. by the electorate of Cologne, 
on the E. by Weteravia, on the S. by the pa- 
latinate of the Rhine and Lorrain, and on the 
W. by Luxemburg. It is 100 miles in length, 
but the breadth is very diflerent 5 and is full of. 
mountains and forests. Near the Rhine and 
Moselle, the soil is’ fruitful, abounding in 
corn and wine; and it is more populous there 
than in other parts. Its inhabitants have suf- 
fered greatly in the wars with France. 
Treves, or TRIBRS, a celebrated, city of 
Germany, in the circle of Lower Rhine, capi-. 
tal of an archbishopric of the same name, 
whose archbishop is an elector of the empire. 
It has a university, several remains of antiquity, 
- and as many churches as any town in Ger- 
many. It has greatly suffered by war, and Is 
now neither large nor populous. It was taken 
by the French ‘in 1794. It is seated on’ the 
Moselle (over which is a handsome bridge) 
between two mountains, 20 miles N.E. o 
Luxemburg, 55 5. by E. of Cologne, and 450 
W.N.W. of Vienna. Lon. 6. 41 E, . Lat. 
49. 45 N. ; 
TRE’/VET. s. (emerez, Saxon; trepied, 
Fr.) Any thing that stands on three legs; as, 
a stool. 
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‘TREVI, a town of Italy, in Umbria, 23 
miles S.E. of Perugia. Lon. 11.51 FE, Lat. 
42.54 N. si : © ABE . 

TREVIGLIO, a townof Italy, in the duchy 
of Milan, 17 miles E.N.E, of Milan. Lon. Qs 
es E. Lat. 45.35 N. ’ 

TREVIGO, a town of Naples, in Princi- 

ato Ulteriore, with a bishop’s see, 23 miles 

3, of Benevento. Lon, 15.20 E. . Lat. 42. 


ON. . 
TREVINO, a strong town of Spain, in 
Biscay, with a citadel, seated on a. bill, near 
the river Aguda, 10 miles S.W. of Vittoria, 
Lon. 3.4 W.. Lat. 42. 48 .N. 
- TREVISANO, a marquisate of Italy, in 
the republic of Venice ; bounded on the E. 
by Friuli and the gulf of Venice, on the 5. by 
that gulf, the Dogado, and the Paduano, on 
the N. by the Feltrino and the Bellunese, and 
on the W. by the Vicentino. The soil is fer- 
tile, and produces corn, wine, and wood; and 
they export cattle, silk, and woollen cloth. 
Treviso is the capital. : 

TREVISQO, or Trevicio, a large city of 
Italy, capital of Trevisano, withan archbishop’s 
see. It had formerly a university, which was 
transferred to Padua. It is the residence of 
many noble families, and seated on the Silis, 
20 miles N.W. of Venice. Lon. 12. 25 E. 
Lat. 45.44 N. i 

TREVOUX, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of Ain. The most remarkable 
buildings are. the ancient mint, the late par- 
liament house, the governor's house, and the 
printing-office: ‘The latter is celebrated for 
the Literary Journals composed by the Jesuits 
of the college of Louis le Grand. Trevoux is 
seated on the side of a hill, on the river Saone,: 
12 miles N, of Lyons, and 188 8. by E. of 
Paris. Lon. 4.51 E. Lat, 45. 54 N: | 

TREY. s. (tres, Latin; trois, French.) A 
three at cards (Shakspeare). . 

TRVABLE. a. (from fry.) 1. Possible to 
be experimented ; capable of trial (Boyle). 22 
Such as may be judicially examined (Ayliffe).. 

TRIAD. s. (rias, Lat. triade, Fr.) Three. 
united. 

TRYAL. s. (from try.) 1. Test ; examina~« 
tion (Shakspeare). 2. Experiment; act of 
examining by experience (Bacon). 3. Ex- 
perience 5 experimental knowledge (Hebrews). 
4. Judicial examination (Cowell). 5. Tempta-. 
tion; test of virtue (ltogers). G. State of 
being tried (Shakspeare). 

TriaL, in law, the examination of a 
cause, civil or criminal, according to the laws 
of theland, before a proper judge : or, itis the. 
manner and order observed in the hearing and 
determining of causes. There are divers kinds 
of trials; as those of matters of fact, which 
must be tried by a jury ; matters of law, which 


f are only triable by the courts ; and matters of 


record, which are to be tried by the records 
themselves. The most general rule has been, 
that the jurymen on a tnal shall be chosen out 
of that town or precinct, &c, in which the 
matter of fact is alleged, or the nearest thereto, 
for the better cognizance of the matter ; and, 
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not to leave things to be tried in foreign coun- 
ties, where the jury are strangers to the whole 
matter. Where any wial is for murder, it 
must be in the county wherein the fact was 
committed ; but if the assault isin one county, 
and the person assaulted happens to die inan- 
other county, the indictment may. be found by 
a jury of the county where the party died : and 
by special commission, when a person is in- 
dicted in one county he may be tried im an- 
other. In all criminal cases the custom is to 
ask the prisoner how he will be tried, which 
was formerly a very significant question, 
though it is not so now; because anciently 
there were trials by combat, by ordeal, and by 
jury; and when the prisoner answered, By 
God and his country, it appeared he made 
choice to be tried by a jury; which is the only 
way now used for the shal of criminals. 
Tbe method of proceeding in a criminal 
ease is this: First the bill of indictment against 
the offender is prepared, and the prosecutor 
and his witnesses attend on the grand jary, and 
there give in their evidence ; which being done, 
the grand inquest either find the bill of indict- 
ment, or bring it in ignoramus; and if the 
bill is found, the prisoner is brought to the 
bar of the court, and the clerk of the arraigns 
calling him by bis name, desires him to hold 
up his hand, saying, ‘* Thou art indicted by 
the name of —~, for such a felony, &c. (set- 
ting forth the crime laid in the indictment), 
How sayest thou; art thou guilty of this felony 
whereof thou art indicted, or not guilty?” To 
which the prisoner answering, ‘* Not guilty,” 
the clerk says, ‘* Culprit, how wilt thou be 
tried?” whereupon the defendant answers, 
** By God and my country ;” which plea of 
the prisoner the clerk records, and then the 
panel of the petty jury is called over. 
- After the jury are sworn, and the indict- 
ment is read over to them, and they are charged, 
the evidences on both sides, for and against the 
prisoner, are called, sworn, and examined in 
open court; afier which the jury bring in their 
verdict ; and if they find the prisoner. guilty, 
their verdi¢t is recorded, and the prisoner is 
taken from the bar: but if they bring him in 
not guilty, the prisoner is discharged. On the 
prisoner being brought in guilty, proclamation 
is made for all persons to keep silence, upon 
which the prisoner is again brofaht to the bar, 
and the verdict repeated : after which sentence 
is passed on him, and an order or warrant is 
made for his execution, , 

The methods of trial, in our civil courts, are 
as follows: viz. The declaration is frst drawn 
for the plaintiff, and when the appearance of 
the defendant is entered, it has been usual to 
deliver it with an imparlance to the defend- 
ant’s attorney ; and the term following, rule is 
to be given with the secondary for the defend- 
ant to plead hy such a day, or else the plaintiff 
is to have judgment: and the defendant hav- 
ing pleaded, a copy of the issue is made by the 
plaintiff, and delivered to the defendant’s attor- 
ney, at the same time giving him notice of the 
trial ; in order to which the venire facias must 
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be taken out and returned by the sheriff. and 
likewise the habeas corpora, or distringas, to 
bring in the jury; on which the record: is 
made up, and the parties proceed to trial by 
their counsel and witnesses ; and the jury give 
in their verdict, &c. But in case the defend- 
ant neglects to plead, and suffers it to go by 
default, on entering such a judgment, a writ 
of inquiry of damages is awarded, returnable 
next term, notice of the execuiion whereof 
the defendant’s attorney is tohave; and which 
being executed, and the damages inserted in a 
schedule annexed to the writ, a rule is givens 
and costs are taxed by the prothonotary, &c. 

See, farther, Assrzes, INpictmENT, Jus 
RY, ORDEAL, SEssions, &c. " 

TRIANDRIA. (rens, three, and ayo, 2B 
husband.) The name of ihe third class in the 
Linnéan System, comprehending those plants 
which bear hermaphrodite flowers with three 
stamens.—The second order, digynia, contains 
most of the grasses, See BoTany. 

TRIANGLE, in geometry, a figure bound- 
ed or contained by three lines or sides, and 
which consequently has three angles, from 
whence the figure takes its name. 

Triangles are either piane, or spherical, or 
enrvilinear, Plane when the three sides of 
the triangle are right lines ; but epherical when 
some or all of them are ares of great circles on 
the sphere. i . 

Plane triangles take several denominations, 
both from the relation of their angles, and: of 
their sides, as below. See GeomuTry. 

_ The chief properties of plane triangles are as 
follow, viz. In any plane triangle, 

1, The greatest side is opposite to the great- 
est angle, and the least. side to the least angle, 
&c. Also, if two sides are equal, their pian 
site angles are equal; and if the triangle is 
equilateral, or has all its sides equal, it wilf 
also be equiangular, or have all its angles equal 
to one another, 2. Any side of a triangle is 
Jess than the sum, but greater than the differ- 
ence, of the other two sides. 3. The sum of 
all the three angles, taken together, is equal to 
two right angles. 4. If one side ofa triangle 
is produced out, the external angle, made by 
it and the adjacent side, is equal to the sum of 
the two opposite internal angles. 5. A line 
drawn parallel to one side of a triangle cuts 
the other two sides proportionally, the corre- 
sponding segments being proportional, each 
to each, and to the whole sides; and the tri- 
angle cut off issimilarto the whole triangle. 

If a perpendicular is Jet fall from any angle 
of a nh as a vertical angle, upon the op- 
posite side as a base; then, 6. The rectangle 
of the sam and difference of the sides, is equal 
to twice the reotangle of the base and the dis- 
tance of the perpendicular from the middle of 
the base. Or, which is the same thing in 
other words, 7. The diflerence of the squares 
of the sides, is equal.to the difference of the 
squares of the segments of the base. Or, as 
the base is to the sum of the sides, so is the 
difference of the sides to the difference of the 
seguients of the base, 8. The rectangle of the. 
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Yegs or sides is equai to the rectangle of the 
perpendicular and the diameter of the circum- 
scribing circle. 

Ifa line is drawn bisecting any angle, to the 
base or opposite side; then, 9. The segments 
of the base, made by the line bisecting the op- 
posite angle, are proportional to the sides adja- 
cent to them. 10. The square of the line 
bisecting the angle, is equal to the difference 
between the rectangle of the sides and the rec- 
tangle of the segments of the base. 

If a line is drawn from any angle to the 
middle of the opposite sides or bisecting the 
base, then, 11. ‘he sun of the squares of the 
sides, is equal to twice the sum of the squares 
of half the base and the line bisecting the base. 
12. The angle made by the perpendicular from 
any angle and the line drawn from the same 
angle to the middle of the base, is equal to half 
the difference of the angles at the base. 13. 
If through any point within a triangle three 
lines are drawn parallel to the three sides of 
the triangle, the continual products or solids 
made by the alternate segments of these lines 
will be equal. 14. If three Jines are drawn 
from the three angles through any point within 
a triangle, to the opposite sides ; the solid pro- 
ducts of the alternate segments of the sides are 
equal, viz. 15. ‘Three lines drawn from the 
three angles of a triangle to bisect the opposite 
sides, or to the middle of the opposite sides, do 
all intersect one another in the same point, 
and that point is the centre of gravity of the 
triangle; and the distance of that point from 
any angle is equal to double the distance from 
the opposite side, or one segment of any of 
these lines is double the other segment : more- 
over, thesum of the squares of the three bisect- 
ing lines is 3. of the sum of the squares of the 
three sides of the triangle. 16. Three per- 
pendiculars bisecting the three sides of a trian- 
gle, all intersect in one point, and that point is 
the centre of the circumscribing circle. 17. 
Three lines bisecting the three angles of a tri- 
angle, all intersect in one point, and that point 
is the centre of the inscribed circle. 18. ‘Three 
perpendiculars drawn from the three angles of 
a triangle upon the opposite sides, all intersect 
in one point. 19. Any triangle may have a 
- eirele circumscribed about it, or touching all 
its angles, and a circle inscribed within it, or 
touching all itssides. 90. The square of the 
side of an equilateral triangle is equal to three 
times the square of the radius of its circum- 
scribing circte. 21. If the three angles of one 
triangle are equal to the three angles of another 
triangle, each to each, then those two trian- 
gles are similar, and their like sides are pro- 
portional to one another, and the areas of the 
two triangles are to each other as the squares 
of their like sides. 29. If two triangles have 
any three parts of the one (except the three 
angles) equal to three corresponding parts of 
the other, each to each, those two triangles are 
not only similar, but also identical, or havin 
all their six corresponding parts equal, an 
theirareas equal. 22. Triangles standing upon 


the same base, and between the same parallels 
are equal ; and triangles upon equal bases, and 
having equal altitudes, are equal. 24. Tri- 
angles on equal bases are to one another as 
their altitudes, and triangles of equal altitudes 
are to one another as their bases ; also equal 
triangles have their bases and altitudes recipro- 
cally proportional. 25. Any triangle is equal 
to half its circumscribing parallelogram ; or 
half the parallelogram on the same or an equal 
base, and of the same or equal altitude. 26. 
Therefore the area of any triangle is found by 
multiplying the base by the altitude, and tak- 
ing half the product. 27. The area is also 
found thus: multiply any two sides together, 
and multiply the product by the sine of their 
included angle, to radius 1 and divided by @. 
9g. Thearea isalso otherwise foundthus, when 
the three sides are given: add the three sides 
together, and take half their sum; then from 
this half sum subtract each side severally, and 
multiply the three remainders and the half sum 
continually together; then the square root of 
the last product will be the area of the triangle. 
29. In a right-angled triangle, if a perpendi- 
cular is let fall from the right angle upon the 
hypothenuse, it will divide it into two other 
triangles similar to one another, and to the 
whole triangle. 30. In a right-angled triangle, 
the square of the hypothenuse is equal to the 
sum of the squares of the two sides; and, in 
general, any figure described upon the hypo- 
thenuse is equal to the sum of two similar 
figures described upon the two sides. 31. In 
an isosceles triangle, if a line is drawn from 
the vertex to any point in the base, the square _ 
of that line, together with the rectangle of the 
segments of the base, is equal to the square 
of the side. 32. If the three sides of a tri- 
angle are 4, 5, and 6, then is the largest 
angle double the smallest, the three being 
41°°409603, 55°°771191 and 82°°819206, re- 
spectively. See GEOMETRY. See also the 
article TRIANGLE, in Hutton’s Dictionary. 
TRIANGLE (Arithmetical), a kind of nume- 
ral triangle, or triangle of numbers, being a 
table of certain numbers disposed in form ofa 
triangle. It was so called by Pascal ; but he 
was not the inventor of this table, as some 
writers have imagined, its properties having 
been treated of by other authors some centu- 
ries before him, as is shewn in Dr. Hutton’s 
Mathematical Tracts, vol. i. 
The form of the triangle is as follows : 
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And it is constructed by adding always the 
last two numbers of the next tsvo preceding 
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columns together, to give the next succeeding 
column of numbers. , 3 

The first vertical column consists of units ; 
the. second, a series of the natural numbers 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c.; the third, a series of trian- 
gular numbers 1, 3, 6, 10, &c.; the fourth, a 
series of pyramidal numbers, &c. The oblique 
diagonal rows, descending from left to right, 
are also the same as the vertical columns. And 
the numbers taken on the horizontal lines are 
the co-eflicients of the different powers of a 
binomial. Many other properties and uses of 
these numbers have been delivered by various 
authors, as may be seen in the Introduction to 
Hutton’s Mathematical Tables, pages 7, 8,75, 
76, 77, 80, second edition.. — 

TRIANGLE. A steel musical instrument, 
so called fro. its consisting of three bars of 
polished steel, so united at their ends as to 

roduce a triangular frame. 

TRVANGULAR. a. (ériangularis, Latin.) 
Having three angles (Ray). ‘ni 

TRIANGULAR COMPASSES, are such as 

have three legs or feet, by which any triangle, 
or three points, may be taken off at once. These 
are veryuseful in the construction. of maps, 
globes, &c. ' 
_ TRIANGULAR MUMBERS, areakind of poly- 
gonal numbers ; being the sums of arithme- 
tical progressions, which have 1 for the com- 
mon difference of their terms. 

Thus, from these arithmeticals1 2 3 4 5 6, 
are formed the triang. numbers 136101521; 
or the third column of the arithmetical trian- 
gle above-mentioned. 

The sum of any number x of the terms of 
the triangular numbers; 1, 3,6, 10, &c. is = 
ay age ce im n n-+-1  n+2 

Ev ig Pagar tp te eg 
which is also equal to the number of shot in 
a triangular pile of balls, the number of rows, 


or the number in each side of the base, be-. 


ing n. 

The sum of the reciprocals of the triangu- 

lar series, infinitely continued, is equal to 2; 

Wiz. 
1+itli+ti+3, &e, =2. sae 

For the rationale and management of these 
numbers, see Malcolm’s Arith. book 5. ch. 2.; 
Simpson’s Algeb. sec. 15; and the works of 
Gauss, Legendre, and Barlow, on the theory 
of numbers. ‘ 

TRIANGULAR STEM, in botany. ‘Trian- 
gularis caulis. .Ex numero angulorum pro- 
minentium. A stem is called triangular, qua- 
drangular, &c. from the number of prominent 
angles. In these terms respect is had only to 
the number of angles.—Trigonous, tretragon- 
ous, &c. are variations of the doubtful stem, 
in which the angles are sharp, and the sides 
not flat.—Triquetrous must have three flat 
sides. 

TRIANGULAR LEAF. Cum tres anguli 
prominentes ambiunt discum. ‘* This seems to 
me,” says professor Martyn, ‘* an inaccurate 
expression; for how angles can surround a 


disk Ido not understand, Tapprehend Lin. . 


* 
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néus to mean no more “than that every leaf 
having three angles in e the circumference is: a> 
triangular leaf, whatever its form may be in 
other respects.” devel ‘ 


TRIANGULARIS, in myolozy.  Seeé 
STERNO-COSTALIS. 
TRIANGULARIS. 


See also Depresson 
ANGULI ORIS. + tii 

TRIANTHEMA, in botany, a genus of © 
the class decandria, order digynia. Calyx mu- 
cronate, under the lip; corolless; stamens 
five or ten; germ retuse; capsule opening 
transversely all round. Seven species; natives: 
of Asia, America, and the Cape. . 

TRIARIUS, a friend of Pompey, who had 
for some time the care of the war in Asia 
against Mithridates, whom he defeated, and 
by whom he was afterwards beaten. He 
was killed in the civil wars of Pompey and 
Cesar. 

TRIBALLI, a people of Thrace; or, ac- 
cording to some, of Lower Meesia. -They 
were conquered by Philip, the father of Alex- 
ander; and some ages after, they maintained 
a long war against the Roman emperors. 

TRIBE. s. (éribus, Latin.) 1. A distinct | 
body of the people as divided by family or for- 
tune, or any other characteristic (Ben Jonson). 
2, It is often used in contempt (Roscommon). 

TRIBES OF VEGETABLES. ‘Tribus vege- 
=k are reckoned to be three, in Regns 

eg. . 

1. Monocotyledonous, containing palms; 
corn, and grasses, liliaceous plants ; the three 
first gentes or nations. 

2. Dicotyledonous, comprising herbs and 
trees; the fourth and fifth nations. 

3. Acotyledonous, or cryptogamic? the 
ferns, mosses, algas, and funguses; which are 
the four last nations. In many of these last, 
however, a cotyledon has been since disco- 
vered; and it isdaily giving way to the polyco- 
tyledonous, or plants containing more than 
two cotyledons. See CoTyLEDON. 

TRIBESERS, a town of Upper Saxony, in 
Swedish Pomerania, with a castle, ‘seated on 
the Trebel, 22 miles S.S.W. of Stralsund, and 
30 E.S.E. of Rosteck. »Lon. 13.8 E, Lat. ° 
54.1 N. 

TRIBULA‘TION. s. (éribulation, French.) 
Persecution; distress; vexation; disturbance 
of life (Atterbury). 

TRIBULUS AQUATICUS. — (reiSvros, 
from ceiSw, to vex, an instrument of war to be 
thrown in the way to annoy the enemy’s horse 
hence the name of an herb, from its resems 
blance to thisinstruament.) Nux aquatica. The 
fruit of the trapa nata of Linnéus, of a ihe 
drangular and somewhat oval shape, including 
a nut of a sweet farinaceous flavour, some- 
what dike that of the chesnut, which is apt to 
constipate the bowels, and produce disease; a 
poultice of these nuts is said to be efficacious 
in resolving hard and indolent tumours. 

Trisutus. Caltrops. In botany, a genus 
of the class decandria, order monogynia. Calyx 
five-parted; petals five, spreading; .styleless.; 
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_eapsules five, gibbous, spinous, many-seeded. 
Four species; natives of the East or West 
Indies, or south of Europe. | 
TRIBU'’NAL. s. (tribunal, Latin and Fr.) 
1. The seat of a judge (Waller), 2. A court 
of justice (Milton). 
_ TRI'BUNE. s. (ribun, tribunus, Latin,) 1. 
An officer of Rome chosen by the people 
_({Shakspeare), 2. The commander of a Roman 
legion, See TRiBUNI.  . ) 
TRIBUNI PLEBIS, magistrates at Rome 
_ created in the year U. C. 201, when the peo- 
pie after a quarrei;with the senators had retired 
to Mons Sacer. The two first were C, Lici- 
_nius, and L, Albinus, but their number was 
soon after raised to five, and 37 years after to 
10, which remained fixed. Their office was 
annual. ‘Their power, though at first small, 
soon became formidable. They could sum- 
mom: assemblies, propose laws, stop the con- 
sultations of the senate, and even abolish their 
decrees by the word Veto. Their approbation 
was also necessary to confirm the senatus con- 
_ suléa, and_this was done by affixing the letter 
T under it. If any irregularity happened in 
the state, their power was almost absolute ; 
they criticised the conduct of al} the public 
magistrates, and even dragyed a consul to pri- 
son, if the measures he pursued were hostile 
to the peace of Rome. The dictator alone 


was thelr superior, The people paid them go | 


much deference, that their person was held 
sacred, and thence they were always called 
Sacrosancti. Yet great as their power might 
appear, they received a heavy wound from 
their number, and as their consultations and 
their resolutions were of no effect if they were 
not all unanimous, the senate often took ad- 
vantage of their avarice, and by gaining one of 
them by bribes, they, as it were, suspended 
the authority of the rest. Sylla, when raised 
to the dictatorship, gave a fatal blow to the 
authority of the tribunes, and by one of his de- 
crees, they were no longer permitted to ha- 
rangue and inflame the people. ‘This disgrace, 
however, was but momentary ; at the death of 
the tyrant the tribunes recovered their privi- 
leges by means of Cotta and Pompey the great. 
‘The office of tribune remained in full force till 
the age of Augustus, who, to make himself 
more absolute, and his person sacred, conferred 
the power and office upon himself, whence he 
was called tribunitia protestate donatus. His 
successors on the throne imitated his example, 
and as the emperor was the real and official 
tribune, such as were appointed to the office 
were merely nominal, without powet or pir 
vilege. Under Constantine the tribuneship 
was totally abolished.—There were also other 
officers who bore the name of tribunes, such 
as the éribuni militum or militares, who com- 
manded a division of the legions. hey were 
empowered to decide all quarrels at might 
arise in the army, they took care of the camp, 
and gave the watch-word.—There were also 
some officers. called ¢ribund militum consulart 
protestate, elected instead of consuls, A, U.C. 
—310.—The tribuni e@rarii were officers chosen 


from among the people, who kept the money 


which was to be appiied to defray the expencés 
of the army.—The ¢ribunit celerum had the 
command of the guard wiich Romulus chose 
for the safety of his persou. ‘They were 100 
in number, distinguished for their probity, 
thcir opulence, and their nobility —Phe éribunz 
voluptatum were commissioned to take care of 
the amusements which were prepared tor the 
people, and that nothing might be wanting in 
the exhibitions. This office was also honours 
able. ; 

TRIBUNI’TIAL. Trisuni!rirous. a. 


(éribunitius, Latin.) Suiting a tribune ; relat- 


ing to a. tribune (Bacon). - . 

TRUVBUTARY., a. (iributaire, French ; tri- 
butarius, Laun.) 1. Paying tribute as an ac- 
knowledgment of submission toa master (Dry- 
den). 2. Sutject; subordinate (Prior). 3. . 
Paid in tribute (Concanen). - 

TRIBUTARY. s. (from éribute.) One wh 
pays a stated sum in acknowledgment cf sub- 
jection (Davies). Ri 

TRYVBUTE. s. (tribut, Freuch ; ¢tralutum, 
Lat.) Payment in acknowledgmeni;  sub- 
jection (Matthew). 

TRICE. s. (probably from frat, French, 
corrupted by pronunciation.) A short time 
an.instant ; a stroke (Benéley). . 

TRICEPS, in anatomy. Adductor femoris. 
(triceps, from tres, three, and caput, a head:; 
having three heads.) Under this appellation 
are comprehended three distinct muscles. See 
ADDUCTOR BREVIS, LONGUS, andMAGNUS 
FEMORIS. 

TRICEPS EXTENSOR CUBiTI. This mus- 
cle, which occupies all the posterior part ef 
the os humeri, is described as two. distinct 
muscles by ivouglas, and as three by Winslow. 
The upper part of its long head is covered: by 
the deltoides : the rest .of the muscle is situated 
immediately under the mteguments. i 

It arises, as its name indicates, by three 
heads. The first, or long, head, (the long head 
of the biceps externus, of Douglas; anconeus. 
major, of Winslow, as itis called,) springs, by 
a flat tendon of an inch in breadth, from the 
anterior extremity of the inferior costa of the 
scapula, near its neck, and below the origin of 
the teres minor. The second head, (the short 
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head of the biceps externus of Douglas ; ancos 


neus externus, of Winslow), arises by an acute 
tendinous and fleshy beginning, from the up- 
per and outer part of the os humeri, at the 
bottom of its great tuberosity. Tie third 
head, (brachialis externus, of Douglas ; ancos 
neus internus, of Winslow), which -is the 
shortest of the three, originates by an acute 
fleshy beginning, from the back part of the os 
humeri, behind the flat tendon of the latissi< 
mus dorsi. These three portions unite about 
the middle of the arm, so as to form one thick 
and powerful muscle, which adheres to the os 
humeri to within an inch of the elbow, where 
it begins to form a broad tendon, which, after 
adhering to the capsular ligament of the elbow, 
is inserted into the upper and outer part of the 
olecranon, and sends of-a-great number of 
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fibres, which help to form the fascia on the 
outer part of the fore-arm. 

The use of this muscle is to extend the 
fore-arm. 


TRICERA, in botany, a genus of the class 


moneecia, order tetrandria. Male: calyx 
four-leaved ; corolless; filaments ovate. Fe- 
male: calyx five-leaved; corolless; styles 


three, conical; capsule three-horned, three- 
celled; seeds in pairs. One species; a Ja- 
-maica shrub, with square branches, lanceolate 
leaves, flowers in simple axillary umbels. 
. TRICHECHUS. Morse. Walrus, Manati. 
In zoology, a genus of the class mammalia, or- 
der bruta. Fore-toothless in both jaws in the 
adult; tusks upper solitary, grinders in both 
jaws consisting of a furrowed bone; body ob- 
Jong; lips double; hind-feet stretched back, 
forming a fin. Tbree species ; all of which 
inhabit the sea; feed on corallines, and shell- 
worms, and not on flesh. 

. 1. T. rosmarus. Morse. Sea-horse. Sea- 
cow. Tusks in the upper jaw remote, pro- 
jecting. This animal has a round head ; small 
mouth ; very thick lips, covered above and be- 
low with pellucid bristles as thick as straws; 
small fiery eyes; two small orifices instead of 
ears, and a short neck: body thick in the 
middle, tapering toward the tail: skin thick, 
wrinkled, with short brownish hair thinly dis- 
persed: short legs, five toes on each foot, con- 


nected by a web, and a small nail on each: 


hind feet very broad: each leg loosely articu- 
lated: the hind-legs generally extended on a 
line with the body: tail very short, and penis 
long. Eighteen feet long, ten or twelve round 
the thickest part: the tusks very remote, acu- 
minate, sometimes weighing thirty pounds 
each, the ivory with interwoven fibres. not 
easily turning yellow, the central part brown- 
ish. The young have two small fore-teeth in 
the upper jaw. | : 
They inhabit the coast of Spitzbergen, Nova 
Zembla, Hudson’s Bay, the gulf of St. Lau- 
rence, and the Icy Sea; but are not traced in 
the islands between Kamschatka and America. 
They are gregarious, and are seen in some 
places in herds of a hundred together: are 
very shy, and avoid places much haunted by 
man. They are, however, extremely fierce, 
and if wounded in the water, attempt to sink 
the boat, either by rising under it, or by strik- 
ing their great teeth into its sides. They roar 
very loud; and will follow the boat tll it gets 
out of sight. Numbers of them are often seen 
sleeping on islands of ice: if awakened, they 
fling themselves with great impetuosity into 
the sea. They do not go. upon the land till 
the coast is clear of ice. At particular times 
they land in amazing numbers. The moment 
the first gets on shore, so as to lie dry, it will 
not stir till another comes and forces it for- 
ward, by beating it with its great teeth; this 
is served in the same manner by the next;. and 
so on in succession till the whole have landed. 
In the gulf of St. Laurence, those who 
hunt them watch their landing, and as soon 
as they find a sufficient: number, they go on 
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shore, each armed with a spear, sharp on one 
side like a knife, with which they cut their 
throats. One walrus produces aboui half a 
ton of oil. Buffon says he has seen braces for 
coaches made of their skin, which were both 
strong and elastic. 

They bring one, or at most two, young at a 
‘time; they feed on sea herbs, fishes, and shells, 
which they dig out of the sands with their 
teeth. 

Besides man, they seem to have no other 
enemy than the white bear, with whom tiie 
have terrible combats ; bu: generall: come of 
victorious by means of their great tusks 

2. 'T. dugong. Indian walrus. Tusks in 
the upper jaw projecting, approximate. In- 
habits the sea between the cape of Good Hope 
and the Philippine Islands; feeds on sea-weeds; 
its flesh resembles beef. 

3. T. manatus. Manate, or manati. Tusk- 


less. This species includes three varieties. 
e. Borealis. Wohale-tailed manate. Hairs 
less; toeless ; clawless. 
€ Australis. Round-tailed manate. Fore- 


feet four or five toed, clawed. 
y- Siren. Sea-ape. ars erect, sharp- 
pointed, 
The fore-feet of the first, or whale-tailed — 
manate, are little more than pectoral fins ; 
they serve only for swimming, and are never 
used for walking ; for it never goes ashore like 
the walrus and seal. It brings forth in the 
water, and, like the whale, suckles its young in 
that element. Like the whale too, it has a ho- 
rizontal broad: tail, without even the rudiments 
of hind feet. It inhabits the north-west coast 
of America, African and American seas. 
They live perpetually in the water, and fre- 
quent the edges of the shores. In calm wea- 
ther they swim in great droves near the mouths 
of rivers. In the time of flood they come so 
near the land that a person may stroke them 
with his hand. They live in famnilies, near 
each other ; each family consisting of a male, 
a female, a half grown young one, and a very 
small one. The females oblige their young to 
swim before them, while the other old ones 
surround and guard them on all sides. The af- 
fection between the male and female is very 
sreat; for if she be attacked, he will defend 
her to the utmost ; and, if she be killed, will 
follow her corpse to the very shore, and swim 
some days near the place it has been landed at. 
They copulate in the spring ; the female brings 
but one young one at a time, and suckles it by 
two teats. They are extretnely voracious, and 
when filled, fall asleep on their backs. During 
their meals they are so intent on their food, 
generally sea-weeds, that any one may ge 
among them, and choose which he likes best. 
Their backs and sides are generally above 
water; and numbers of gulls are continually 
perching on them, and picking out a peculiar 
species of louse, with which their skins are in- 
fested. In winter, they are so very lean, that wé 
may count their ribs. When struck with a har- 
poon, it requires the united strength of thirty 
men to draw oneof them on shere. When a, 
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amanati is struck, its companions swim to its 
assistance ; some attempt to overturn the boat, 
others press down the rope to break it, and 
others strike at the harpoon with their tails, 
and often succeed in forcing it out. 

They are of an enormous size; some are 
twenty-three feetlong, and weigh 8,000 pounds. 
The head is small, oblong, and almost square ; 
the nostrils are filled with short bristles; the gape 
is small; the lipsdouble; near the junction of 
the two jaws the mouth is full of white tubu- 
lar bristies; the lips are also full of bristles, 
which serve instead of teeth. In the mouth 
there are no teeth; only two flat white bones, 
one in each jaw, with undulated surfaces, 
which serve in place of grinders. The eyes 
are extremely small, not larger than those of a 
sheep ; the iris is black: it has no ears, only 
two very small orifices: the tongue is point- 
ed and small; neck very thick; the head 
hangs down. ‘The circumference of the body 
near the shoulders is twelve feet; about the 
belly twenty; near the tail only four feet 
eight: the head thirty-one inches; the neck 
seven feet. Near the.shoulders are two feet, 
or rather fins, which are only two feet two 
inches long, and have neither fingers nor nails ; 
concave beneath, and covered with hard bris- 
tles. The tail is thick, strong, and horizontal, 
ending ina suff black fin, like the substance of 
whalebone. 

The skin is very thick, black, and full of in- 
equalities, like the bark of oak. It has no hair 
on it; butis so hard as scarcely to be cut with 
an axe. Beneath the skin there is a thick blub- 
ber which tastes like oil of almonds. The flesh 
is coarser than beef, and will not soon putrefy. 
The young ones taste like veal. The skin is 
used for shoes, and for covering the sides of 
beats. . 

~The round-tailed manate has thick lips; 
eyes as minute as a pea; and two very small 
orifices fur ears. Its neck is short, and thicker 
than iis head: itis thickest at the shoulders, 
_and tapers gradually to the tail, which is quite 
round, lies horizontally, is thickest in the mid- 
dle, growing thinner to the edges. The feet 
are placed at the shoulders ; beneath the skin 
there are, bones for five complete toes: near 
the base of each foot, in the female, is a small 
teat. ‘Theskin is very thick and hard, having 
some few hairs scattered over it, Dampier 
measured some of these animals in the West 
Indies ten or twelve feet long; their tails 
twenty inches long, fourteen broad. Some of 
the largest weighed twelve bundred pounds. 
Clusius examined one sixteen feet and a half 


long, and Gomora speaks of them of the length. 


of twenty feet. 

The manates which entirely inhabit fresh 
waters, according to Dampier, are much less 
than the others. Those of the higher parts of 
the Orenoque weigh only from five hundred to 
seven hundred and fifty pounds. They inhabit 
the rivers of Africa, from Senegal to the Cape; 
and those of South America also. ‘They some- 
_ times live in the sea, near the mouth of some 
great river; into which they come. once or 
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twice in twenty-four hours, for the sake of 
browziug of the marine plants which grow 
within their reach. They delight in brackish, 
or sweet water, rather than in salt, and in shal- 
low water near low land, and in places secure 
from surges and rapid tides, It 1s said that at 
times they frolic and leap to great heights out 
of the waiter. ‘They are taken with a harpoon 
stuck in the end of a staff, which the Indians 
use with great dexterity. The Spaniards call 
them fish cows. 

The extraordinary history of a tame manate, 
preserved by a prince of Hispaniola, in a lake 
adjoining his residence, at the time of the ar- 
rival of the Spaniards, deserves to be mentioned. 
It was, on account of its general nature, called 
in the language of the country matum. It 
would appear as soon as it was called by any of 
its familiars ; for it hated the Spaniards, on ac- 
count of an injury it had received from one of 
those adventurers. The fable of Arion was 
here realised. It would offer itself to the In- 
dian favourites, and carry over the lake ten at 
a time, singing and playing upon its back. 
Matum at last, however, escaped to its native 
waters by means of a violent flood. 

Tbese animals are easily tamed, grow very 
fond of music, and are the dolphin tribe of the 
ancients. ' 

The sea-ape is five feet long, with a head 
like a dog’s; erect and sharp ears ; large eyes; 
a sort of beard on both lips; body round, 
thickest near the head, tapering to the tail, 
which is bifurcated; the upper lobe the long- 
est: body covered with thick hair, grey on the 
back and red on the belly. Mr. Steller, who 
first noticed it, could discover neitherfeet nor 
paws. It is full of frolic, plays a thousand 
monkey tricks ; sometimes swimming on one 
side, sometimes on the other side of a ship, 
looking at it seemingly with great amazement. 
It will come so near the ship that it may be 
touched with a pole; but if any body sur it 
immediately retires. It often raises one third 
of its body above the water, and stands erect for 
a considerable tiine : then suddenly darts under 
the ship, and appears in the same attitude on 
the other side ; and repeats this for thirty times 
together. It frequently brings up a sea plant,’ 
not unlike the bottlegourd, which it tosses 
about, and catches in its mouth, playing a 
thousand humorous antics. These seem, 


also, tu be alluded to by the ancients under 


ihe name of dolphins. ‘See Nat. Hist. Pl. 
CLXVIIL. 

TRICHIA, or TrICHIASIS. (teixsa0t¢, from - 
ep, a hair.) Trichosis. A disease of the 
eye-lashes, in which they are turned inwards, 
towards the bulb of the eye. 

TRICHILLIA, in botany, a genus of the 
class decandria, order monogynia. Calyx about 
five-toothed ; petals five; nectary toothed, cy- 
lindrical, bearing the anthers in the tip of the 
teeth; calyx three-celled, three-valved; seed ” 
berried. ‘Twelve species ; trees of Asia and 
America. — 

TRICHIURUS. Trichiure. In zoology, 
a genus of the class pisces, order apodalia, 
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Head lengthened the apertutes lateral ; teeth 
ensiform, hooked on one side,, the fore-ones 
larger; gillsmembrane seven-rayed ; hudy com- 
pressed, ensiform tail subulate, finless.. Two 
species... A 

1, T’. lepturus. Silver-trichiute. Lower jaw 
longer than. the upper. Inhabits fresh waters 
of South America; three and a half feet long ; 
is very voracious and swims rapidly 3 frequently 
leaps into boats as they pass by; body naked, 
entirely silvery. | M 
_ 2.Ts Indicus. Indian trichiure. Jaws un« 
equal. Inhabits the Indian Ocean :: 
small degree electrical ; brown, spotted ; has 
very minute teeth; small, sharp tail. 
 TRICHIUS, in the entomology of Fabri- 
eius, a tribe of the genus Scarasazus, which 
see, sit TAG 

TRICHOCEPHALUS, in zoology, a ge- 
- nus of the class vermes, order intestina, Body 
round, elastic, and variously twisted; head, 
or fore-part, much thicker, and furnished with 
a slender exsertile proboscis ; tail or lower part 


Jong, capillary, and tapering to a fine points 


Six species: of these, 


-T. hominis,. or long-hair worm, is most. 


worthy of our attention. Body above slightly 
erenate, beneath smooth, and very finely 
striate on the fore-part ; head obtuse, and fur- 
nished witha very slender proboscis, which it 
can eject or contract at pleasure ; tail or thine 
ner part twice as long as the thicker end, end 
terminating ina fine hair-likepoint. » 

This isthe trichuris vulgaris of medical wri- 

ters: it inhabits the intestines of sickly chil- 
dren, generally the coecum, and in considerable 
numbers; it is about two inches long, and in 
colour resembles an ascaris. 
The rest are found to inhabit the intestines 
of the horse, of the boar, of the fox, of the 
mouse, and of variousiizards ; and their specific 
names are derived from the animal they infest. 
The largest is that of the horse, trichocephalus 
equi: it measures two inches and a half in 
length. 43 


. TRICHODA, in. zoology, a genus of the 


class vermes, order infusoria. Worm invisible, . 


pellucid, hairy, or horned. Sixty species ; 
thus subdivided: barbs 3." 

A. Hairy. ; 

_B. Furnished with cirri, the himantopus of 
Adams. | a | 

C. Horned : the kerona of Adams. 

These microscopical worms are found of al- 
most all shapes, spherical, oval, cylindrical, 
flattish, hoods. boat- formed, square, in wae 
ters and infusions of almost all kinds; fresh- 
water, stagnant water, marsh-water, sea-water ; 
in some species a minute pellucid globule alone, 
in others a globule with a minuter globule, or 
a variety of bright molecules attached ; in others 
again with divergent rays of hairs, or glittering 
horns, issuing from the front or other direc- 
tions. . See Nat. Hist. Pl. CLXXXV. 

‘TRICHOMA. (cpiywue, from reyes, the 
hair.) The plaited hair. See Prica Po- 
LONICA. 


‘TRICHOMANES, in botany, a genus of 


is in a 
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the class cryptogamia, order filices, » Fractifiw 
cation crowded, in somewhat exserted,° mar- 
ginal dots, seated on‘a small column, within 
the cup-shaped, one-leaved involucte, which 
opens outwardly. ‘Twenty-eight species, all 
exotic. A few with simple, the greater num- 
ber with compound frond, except'the two fol- 
lowing. eq fe ; ; 

1. 'T’. pyxidiferus, Cup trichomanes. Tripin< 
natifid, pointed with linear, obtuse segments, 
Found among stones in wet grounds. 

2. 'T. Tunbrigensis. "Tunbridge trichomanes. 
Pinnated, dichotomous, decurrent. Found 
in the fissures of moist rocks in Wales and 
Scotland. 
 TRICHONEMA, in botany, a genus of the 
elass and order triandria, monogynia. Corot 
turbinate-patent ; anthers subbreviate on the 
filament ; stigmas recurvately exserted just be- 
low their tops. Four species, T. emiciatuin, 
caulescens, roseum, anh pudicum: the ¢orols 
of all which agree in every respect exeept the 
colour, The most beautiful is the second, 
which is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, 
whence it was imported by Messrs. Lea and 
Kennedy, of Hammersmith. See Borany; 


Pl. CLX XVII. ! 


TRICHOSANTHES, in botany, a genus of 
the class monoecia, order triandria. Male: 
calyx five-toothed; corol five-parted, ciliate ; 
filaments three; anthers cylindrical. Fem. : 
calyx. five-toothed ; corol five-parted, ciliate ; 
styles three-cleft ; some oblong, three-celled.' 
Seven species; one a native of St. Domingo, 
the rest of the East Indies. The chief of these 
is trichosanthes anguina, snake-gourd, a Chi- 
nese annual, with round, oblong, incurved 
fruit; occasionally fuund in our own gardens. 

"TRICHOSTEMA, in botany, a genus of 
the class didynamia, order gymmnospermia. Corol 
with the upper lip faleated ; stamens very Jong. 
Two species, natives of North America: tri- 
chostema dichotoma, with long stamens, and 
blue flowers: trichostema brachiata, the sta- 
mens short, included in the corol. 

TRICHOSTOMUM, in botany, a genus of 
the class cryptogamia, order musci. Capsule 
oblong; fringe simple, of thirty-two filiform 
teeth, standing together in pairs, or united in . 
pairs at the base. Twenty-five species; in 
about half, the teeth of the fringe unconnected 
at the base; in the rest connected. Nineteen 
are natives of our own country. 

TRICHO’TOMY. S. (apiydloxe@.) Division 
into three parts (/Vatts). 

TRICHURIS. (zpuyupee, from rpZ, a hair.) 
The long hair-worm, or tricocephalus hominis 
of the Linnéan system. 

See TRrcocgepHaLus, INVERMINATION, 
and Worms. yt 

TRICK. s. (¢reck, Dutch.) 41. A sly.fraud 
(Raleigh). 2. A dexterous artifice: (Pope). 
3. A vicious practice (Dryden). 4. A juggle; 
an antic ; any thing done to cheat jocosely, or 
to divert (Prior). 5. An unexpected effect 
(Shakspeare),. 6. A practice; a manner; a 
habit: not in use (Shakspeare). 7. A nums 
ber of cards laid regularly up in play.: 
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fo Trick. v. @. (from the noun : ‘idee 
_ French.) 
fraud (Stephens). 


TART 


1. To cheat; to impose on; to de- 
2. To dress; to decorate ; 


to adorn ; properly, to knot (Sandys). 3. To 


perform by slight of hand, or with a light 


touch (Pope). - 
To Trick. v. n. To live by fraud (Dry- 


Ss. 

TRIVCKER. s. (often written érigger.) 
The catch which being pulled disengages the 
cock of the gun, that it may give fire (Boyle). 

TRIVCKING. s. (from ¢rick.) Dress ; orna- 
ment (Shakspeare). ; ; 

_ TRYVCKISH. a. (from érick.) Knavishly 
artful; fraudulently cunning ;-mischievously 
subtle (Pope). 

To TRICKLE. v. n. To fall in drops ; to rill 
in a slender stream (Pope). 

_ TRI'CKSY. a. (from érick.) Pretty. This 
jis a word of endearment (Shakspeare). 


- TRICOCARPUS, in botany, a genus of 


- the class polyandria, order monogynia. Calyx 


four or five-parted ; corolless; styles two, cloven ; 
capsule bristly, one-celled, four-valved, many- 
geeded. One species; a tree of Guiana, with 
scattered, oblong, entire leaves; lateral co- 


rymbs. 

TRICOCCZZ, the name of the forty-se- 
venth order in Linnéus’s Fragments, and of 
the thirty-eighth in his Natural Orders. 

TRICOCCOUS or THREE-GRAINED 
CAPSULE. Tricocea capsula. In _ botany, 
swelling out into three protuberances, inter- 
nally divided into three cells, with one seed in 
each: as in euphorbia. 

TRICOLOR, in botany. See AMARAN- 
THus and Viota. 

TRICO/RPORAL. a. (éricorpus, Latin.) 
Having three bodies. 

_ TRICRATUS, in botany, a genus of the 


class pentandria, order monogynia. Corol 


* funnel-form, with a five-parted border; the 


segments two-lobed; nectary cup-shaped, sur- 
rounding the germ; stamens inserted in the 
nectary and adhering closely to the tube; ca- 
lyxless ; nut five-angled, one-seeded. One 
species only, a California herb, with diffuse 
branches ; opposite, entire, ovate leaves ; flowers 


~ 3n heads on long peduncles and involucred. 


TRICUSPID VALVES. (valvule tri- 
cuspides, from tres, three, and cuspis, a point 5 
so called from their being three-pointed.) In 
anatomy, the name of the three valves situated 
at the origin of the aorta and pulmonary ar- 


tery. 
TRICUSPIDATE STAMEN, a three- 


pointed stamen, as in some species of allium. 


-See CusPiDATE. 


TRIDAX, in botany, a genus of the class 
syngenesia, order polygamia superfiua. Re- 
ceptacle chaffy; down many-rayed, simple ; 
calyx imbrieate, cylindrical ; florets of the ray 
three-parted. One species; an herbaceous 
plant of Vera Cruz, procumbent, hairy, with 
flowers peduncled, terminal, whitish copper- 
yellow. ae 

TRIDE, in the manage, a word signifying 
short and swift. A tride pace is producing 
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short and> swift motions, though united and 
easy. A’ horse is’ said to work tride upon volts 
when the times he marks with his haunches 
are short and ready. Some apply the word 
only to the motion of the haunches. = 

TRIDENT, an attribute of Neptune, being 
a kind of sc@tre which the painters and poets 
put into the hands of that god, in form’of a 
spear or fork with three teeth : whence the word. 

TRIDENT, in the higher geometry, a curve 
expressed by the equation xy = aa? + ba® + cx+ d. 
The figure has four infinite legs; of which two 
are hyperbolic about one asymptote, tending 
towards contrary parts 5” and two, converging 
parabolic legs, making with the former nearly 
the figure of a trident. This is the Cartesian 
parabola, by which equations of six dimensions 
are sometimes constructed : it is the 66th spe- 
cies of Newton’s enumeration of lines of the 
third order. i¥ 

Tripent. a. Having three teeth. 

TRIYDING. s. (epiSinga, Saxon; rather 


trithing.) ‘The third part of a county or shire. 


“This division is used only in Yorkshire, 


where it is corrupted into riding. 
TRI'DUAN. a. (from triduwm, Latin.) 1. 


Lasting three days. 2. Happening every third 


day. 

TRIE/NNIAL. a. (triennis, Lat. triennal, 
French.) 1. Lasting three years (AX. Charles). 
2. Happening every third year. 

TRIENTALIS. Chickweed. Winter-green. 
In botany, a genus of the class heptandria, 
order monogynia. Calyx seven-leaved ; corol 
geven-parted, equal; berry one-celled, juice- 
less. One species, trientalis Europaea, common 
to our own woods, with stem simple, leafy at 
the top; leaves clustered, lanceolate, very en- 
tire; peduncles terminal, aggregate, one-flow= 
ered: the flowers white. 

TRIVER. s. (from éry.) 
experimentally (Boyle). 2. One who exa- 
mines judicially (Hale). 3. Test; one who 
brings to the test (Shakspeare). 

TRIESTE, a small, but strong and ancient 
seaport of Italy, in Istria, on the gulf of Venice, 
with a bishop’s see. It is beautifully situated 
on the side of a hill, about which the vine- 
yards form a semicircle. The streets are nar- 
row’; but there is a large squate, where they 
keep the annual fair. The harbour is spacious, 
but not good; because it is open to the W. 
and §.W. winds. The inhabitants have a 
good trade in salt, oil, almonds, iron, &c. 
brought from Laubach ; and they make good 
wines. ‘The cathedral, and the late Jesuits 
church, are the two best buildings. It be- 
longs to the house of Austria, and is eight 
miles north of Capo d’Istria, and eighty north- 
east of Venice. Lon. 14. 4 E, Lat. 45. 


1. One who tries 


56 N. 
To TR’FALLOW. v. a. (tres, Latin, and 
yealza, Sax. a harrow.) To plow land the third 


time before sowing (Mortimer). 


TRIFID. a. (among botanists.) Cut or di- 
vided into three parts (Bailey). 

TRIFVSTULARY. a. (éres and fistula, 
Lat.) Having three pipes (Brown). 
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fo TRVFLE.». n. (tryfelen, Dutch.) 1.To 
act or talk without weight or dignity ; to act 
with levity; to talk wit folly (Hooker), 2. 
‘lo mock ; to play the fool (Shakspeare). 3. 
Lo indulge light amusement (Law). 4. To 
be of no importance (Spenser). 

Yo Tri’rue. v. a. To make ofno import- 
ance: notin use (Shakspeare), 

TRiFvE. s. (from the verb.) A thing of no 
moment (Drayton). | 

TRI’FLER. s. (¢rifelaar, Dutch.) One who 
acts with levity, or talks with folly (Watts). 
’ TRIVFLING. a. (from. trifle.) Wanting 
worth; unimportant; wanting weight (Ro- 
gers). 

TRUELINGLY. ad. Without weight; 
without dignity ; without importance (Locke). 

TRIFLOROUS PEDUNCLE, a three- 
flowered peduncle. Bearing three flowers. 

TRIFO/LIATE. a. (tres and folium, Lat.) 
Having three leaves (Harte). 


TRIFOLIUM. Trefoil. Clover. In botany, 


a genus of the class diadelphia, order decandria. 
Flowers more or less in heads ; legume hardly . 


longer than the calyx, never bursting, but 
falling off entire. Seventy-two species, chiefly 
natives of Europe and Asia. 

They are thus subdivided: 

A. Legumes naked, many-seeded : flowers 

racemed, . 
B. Legumes covered, many-seeded: distin- 
guished by the name lotoidea, or lotus- 
* shaped. 

C. Calyxes mostly villous: the tribe lago- 

oda. 

D. Calyx inflated, swelling: the tribe vesi- 

caria. 

E. Banners of the corol inflected : the tribe 

lupulina. 

Of these seventeen or eighteen are natives 
of Britain. We shall specifically notice a few ; 
and refer our readers tothe article HusBANDRY 
for the detail of their mode of cultivation and 
comparative advantages. 

1, T. officinale. Melilot. Legumes. ra- 
cemed, naked, two-seeded, wrinkled, acute ; 
stipules lance-subulate, undivided’: stem erect. 
Found wild in our brakes; and formerly em- 
ployed in medicine as an emollient, under the 
name of MgeLiLorus, which see. 

2. T. repens. White or Dutch clover. 
Heads umbellar; legumes four-seeded ; upper 
teeth of the calyx shorter; leaflets ovate-ob- 
long, emarginate, serrulate; stem creeping. 
Indigenous to our pastures; and an excellent 
fodder for cattle. \ 

3. T. pratense. Red clover. Spikes dense, 
ovate ; lowest tooth of the calyx shorter than 
the tube of the corol ; corol one-petalled, un- 
equal; stipules awned; leaflets oval, mostly 
entire ; stem ascending. Chiefly cultivated as 
food for cattle, and indigenous to our mea- 
dows. 

4. T. alpestre. Long-leaved, purple trefoil ; 
or mountain clover, Spikes dense, nearly glo- 
bular, mostly in pairs; lowest tooth of the 
calyx shorter than the tube of the corol; corol 


ene-petalled, mearly equal ; stipules setaceous ; 
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leaflets Janceolate, very finely serrulate, striate 
with veins; stems quite simple, stiff. Found 
wild on the European continent, but not ‘sup 
posed to be a native of Britain. 

5. T. procumbens. Hop clover. Spikes 
oval, imbricate ; banners deflected, permanent, 
peony iety stems procumbent ; leaflets obovate. 

‘ound wild in our pastures. 
-'TRIFOLIUM ODORATUM. 
TUS. 95 

TRIFOLIUM PALUDOSUM. (from fres, three, 
and folium, a leaf; so called. because it hae 
three leaves on each stalk.) Trifolium aqua- 
ticum. Trifolium fibrinum, | Menyanthes, 
Water trefoil, or buck-bean. Menyanthes 
trifoliata of Linnéus. Menyanthes foliis ter-— 
natis. C. O. pentandria, monogynia. The 
whole plant is so extremely bitter, thatin some 
countries it is used as a substituie for hops, in 
the preparation of malt liquor. It is some- 
times employed in country places as an active 
eccoprotic bitter in hydropic and rheumatic 
affections. Cases are related of its good eflects : 
in some cutaneous diseases of the herpetic 
and seemingly cancerous kind. 

TRI’FORM. a. (triformis, Latin.) Having 
a triple shape (Afz/ton). 

TRIGEMIN],in anatomy.(frigeminus, from 
tres, three, and geminus, double; three times 
double.) The fifth pair of nerves, which- 
arise from the crura of.the cerebellum, and are 
divided within the cavity of the cranium inte 
three branches, viz. the orbital, superior, and. 
inferior maxillary. The orbital branch is di- 
vided into the frontal, lachryinal, and nasal 
nerves; the superior maxillary into the sph. 
no-palatine, posterior alveolar, and infra-or- 
bital nerves; and the inferior maxillary into 
two branches, the internal lingual, and one 
more properly called the jnferior maxillary. 

TRI'GGER. s. (derived by Junius from 
trigue, Fr. from intricure, Lat.) 1. A catch 
to hold the wheel on steep ground. 2. The 
eatch that being pulled looses the cock of the 
gun (Locke). | 

TRIGUVNTALS. s. (from ériginta, Latin, 
thirty.) A number of masses to the tale of 
thirty, instituted by St. Gregery (Ayliffe). 

TRIGLA. Gurnard. In zoology, a genus 
of the class pisces, order thoracica. Head large, 
mailed, with rough lines; eyes large, round, 
vertical ; mouth large; palate and jaws armed 
with sharp teeth ;“nostrils double;  gill-cover 
of a single, radiate, spinous piece ; the mem- 
brane seven-rayed ; bodyewedged, coated with 
small scales; back straight, witha longitudinal, 
spinous groove on each side; lateral line 
straight, nearer the back ; belly thick ; ventral 
and pectoral fins large, the latter with articulate 
appendages situated before them. Fourteen, 
species: scattered through the seas of the globe, 
chiefly those of northern Europe; five fres 
quenting our own coasts. We shall notive a 
few specimens. 

1. ‘T. evolans. Flying gurnard. Appen- 
dages three; between the dorsal fins three ser- 
rate spines; snout notched; pectoral fins 


black, half as long as the body; the first and 


See MELILOo~ 
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sécond spines of the first dorsal fin and the 
first of the second rough on the anterior side; 
tail bifid, Inhabits Carolina and South Ame- 
rica. 
_.2. T. volitans. Fluttering gurnard. Ap- 
pendages twenty ; webbed by an intervening 
membrane. Inhabits the Mediterranean and 
Asiatic seas, and between the tropics. . 
_. Both these species possess somewhat of the 
faculty of the exoccetus, limited in the same, or 
perhaps in a greater degree, and employed for 
the same purpose, that of enabling them to 
escape from the numerous enemies that beset 
them. It is curious in the intra-tropical re- 
gions to behold some thousands of these fishes 
all darting from their native element to avoid 
the pursuit of the dolphin below, and often 
falling into the power of enemies still more 
dexterous and inyeterate in the aereal element. 
The flights of these ambiguous animals are but 
short; for as soon as their wings dry, they 
drop back into the subjacent waves without a 
ossibility of rising till they are again wetted. 
Itis from the sudden exsiccation of their wings 
that they often fall upon the decks of vessels, 
particularly those that are doubling the Cape 
/of Good Hope. These fishes are seen in the 
Mediterranean, but seldom venture farther from 
the line; none of those that frequent the Bri- 
tish seas are capable of rising from their native 
element. 

3. T. gurnardus. Grey gurnard. Appen- 
dages three; back with black and red spots. 
Below the lateral line, which is remarkably 
rough, the colours are more diluted, and the 
white spots more frequent ; till they reach the 

belly, which is silvery. The head is large, co- 
vered with bony plates, which ran backwards, 
and terminates in two sharp horns or spines. 
The snout, and upper part of the eyes, are also 
fortified in the same manner by spines. The 
jaws, and the whole inner part of the mouth, 
are covered’ with very small teeth. The eyes 
are large; the irids of a silver colour, with a 
tincture of brown; nostrils small, and placed 
on the sides of the rostrum: on the extremity 
of the gill covers is a thick, sharp, and long 
spine. The first dorsal fin consists of eight 
spiny rays; the sides of the first three tubercu- 
Bie? the second has nineteen rays, and is 
lodged, like the former, in a groove, rough on 
each side. The pectoral fins are long and 
_ttansparent, and supported by ten rays; from 
their base hang three beards. 

This®pecies inhabits the seas of Europe, and 
is found on our own coasts: from two and a 
half to three feet long ; feeds on crabs and tes- 
‘taceous animals; flesh very good. 

4. T. lyra. Piper. Appendages three; 
nostrils tubular, Inhabits the British coasts ; 
nearly two feet long, and an excellent fish for 
the table. ; 

5. T. cuculus. Red or cuckow gurnard. 
Appendages three ; lateral line unarmed. In- 
‘habits the British coasts, and the seas of. Eu- 

rope generally ; a foot long ; body slender, red, 
dotted with black, beneath silvery: 1s very 
voracious, . 
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6. T. hirundo. Tub-fish. ‘Sapphitine gars 
nard. Appendages three ; lateral line prickly 5 
pectoral fins pale green, edged’and spotted with 
rich blue. Inhabits the British and Northern 
seas; from two to three pounds weight ;' body 
above greenish-brown, the sides tinged with 
ted, below sif¥ery ; feeds on small fishes and 
crabs, and swims swiftly. 

7. T. Adriatica. Body verticillate, with 
scales ; lateral line prickly ; pectoral fins be- 
neath black; appendages three. Inhabits the 
Adriatic 5 a span long; body red, with black 
spots and bands, beneath whitish. 

TRIGLOCHIN. Arrow-grass. In_ bos 
tany, a genus of the class hexandria, order 
trigynia. Calyx three-leaved ; petals three, re- 
sembling the calyx; styleless; capsules supe- 
rior, bursting at the base; seeds solitary. Four 
species; the two following common to cur 
own country. ; 

1. T. palustre. Capsules three-celled, smooth, 
linear, tapering to the base; root fibrous. Wild 
in ourwet meadows. 

2. T. maritimum. Capsules six-celled, 
grooved, ovate. Wald on our salt marshes. 
Both are eaten by cattle. aes 

TRIGLYPH, in architecture, is a member 
of the Doric frize, placed directly over each - 
column, ‘and at equal distances in the interco- 
lumniation, having two entire glyphs or chan- 
nels engraven in it, meeting in an angle, and 
separated by three legs from the two demichans 
nels of the sides. 

TRIGON, a figure of three angles, or a tri-' 
angle. Z ! : 

Tricon, in astrology. See TrRipiicity. 

TRIGON, in astronomy, denotes an aspect of 
two planets when they are 120 degrees distant 
from each other; called also a trine, being the 
third part of 360 degrees.—The trigons of 
Mars and Saturn are by astrologers held malifte 
or malignant aspects. ‘ 

RIGON, in dialling, is an instrument ofa 
triangular form. 

TRIGON, in music, denoted a musical in- 
strument, used among the ancients. It was a 
kind of triangular lyre, or harp, invented by 
Ibycus ; aud was used at feasts, being played 
on by women, who struck it either with a 
quill, or beat it with small rods of different 
lengths and weights, to occasion a diversity in 
the sounds. 

TRIGONAL. a. (from érigon.) Triangular; 
having three corners (/Voodward). 

TRIGONELLA, in botany, a genus of 
the class diadelphia, order decandria. Banner 
and wings nearly equal, spreading, resembling 
a three-petalled corol. Seventeen species ; - 
natives of Asia, Africa, and the south of Eu- 
rope: of these the chief is trigonella foenugre- 
cum, fenugreek, with legumes sessile, stiff, 
nearly erect, somewhat falcate, pointed ; stem 
erect. It is a native of Montpellier; and its 
farina is still used. medicina}ly in the composi- 
tion of cataplasms, under the name of Fanu- 


GR#CuUM, which see. 


TRIGONIA, in botany, a genus of the 
class diadelphia, order decandria. Calyx five- 
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patted; banner with a hollow at the base on 
the inside; nectary two scales at the base of the 
erm; some of the filaments barren; capsule 
eguminous, three-sided, three-celled, three- 
valved. ‘Two species; natives of Cayenne and 
Guiana. ‘ 

TRIGONOMETRY. (cserywvog and jatloov-) 
The art of measuriag the sides and angles of 
triangles, either plane or spherical, whence it is 
accordingly called either Plane Trigonometry, or 
Spherical Trigonometry. 

Trigonometry is an art of the greatest use in the 
mathematical sciences, especially in astronomy, 
navigation, surveying, dialing, geography, &c. &c. 
By it we come to know the magnitude of the earth, 
the planets and stars, their distances, motions, 
eclipses, and almost all other useful arts and 
sciences. Accordingly we find this art bas been 
cultivated from the earliest ages of mathematical 
knowledge. 


Trigonometry, or the resolution of triangles, is 


founded on the mutual proportions which subsist 
between the sides and angles of triangles ; which 
proportions are known by finding the relations 
between the radius of a circle and certain other 
lines drawn in and about the circle, called cords, 
sines, tangents, and secants. The ancients, Me- 
nelaus, Hipparchus, Ptolemy, &c. performed their 
trigonometry by means of the cords. As to the 
Sines, and the common theorems relating to them, 
they were introduced into trigonometry by the 
Moors or Arabians, from whom this art passed 
into Europe, with several other branches of science. 
The Europeans have introduced, since the rsth 
century, the tangents and secants, with the theo- 
rems relating to them, 

The proportion of the sines, tangents, &c, to 
their radius, is sometimes expressed in common or 
natura] numbers, which constitute what we call 
the tables of natural sines, tangents, and secants. 
Sometimes it is expressed in logarithms, being the 
Jogarithms of the said natural sines, tangents, &c. 
and these constitute the table of artificial sines, &c. 
Lastly, sometimes the proportion is not expressed 
in numbers; but the several sines, tangents, &c. 
greactually laid down upon lines of scales; whence 
the line of sines, of tangents, &c, 

{n trigonometry, as angles are measured by arcs 
of a circle described about the angular point, so 
-the whole cireumference of the circle is divided 
into a great number of parts; as 360 degrees, and 
each degree into 6c minutes, and each minute 
into 60 seconds, &c.; and then any angle is said 
to consist of so many degrees, minutes, and seconds, 
as are contained in the arc that measures the angle, 
or that is intercepted between the legs or sides of 
the angle. 

Now the sine, tangent, and secant, &c. of every 
degree and minute, &c. of a quadrant, are calou- 
-Jated to the radius 1, and ranged in tables for use; 
as also the logarithms of the same; forming the 
triangular canon. And these numbers, so arrang- 
ed in tables, form every species of right-angled 
triangles; so that ‘no such triangle can be propos- 
ed, but one similar to it may be there found, by 
comparison with which the proposed one may be 
computed by analogy or proportion. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY CONSIDERED ANALY- 
TICALLY. 
Art. 1. There are two methods which are 
adopted by mathematicians in investigating the 
theory of trigonometry ; the ene ceometrical, the 


ginning of the are and the foot of the sine. 2 


other alzebraical. In the former, the various ree 
lations of the sines, cosines, tangents, &c. of single 
or multiple arcs or angles, and those of the sides 
and angles of triangles, are deduced immediately 
from the figures to which the several enquiries ave 
referred ; each individual case requiring its own, 
particular method, and resting on evidence pecu- 
liar to itself. In the latter, the nature and pro- 
perties of the linear-angular quantities (sines, tans 
gents, &c.) being first defined, some general rela- 
tion of these quantities, or of them in connection 
with a triangle, is expressed by one or more alge~ 
braical equations; and then every other theorem 
or precept, of use in this branch of science, is de« 
veloped by the simple reduction and transforma= 
tion of the primitive equation. Thus, the rules 
for the three fundamental cases in plane trigono- 
metry, which may be deduced by three independ. 
ent geometrical investigations, are obtaired alge. 
braically, by forming, between the three data and 
the three unknown quantities, three equations, 
and obtaining, in expressions of known terms, the 
value of each of the unknown quantities, the others 
being exterminated by the usual processes. Each 
of these general methods has its peculiar advane 
tages, The geometrical method carries convice 
tion at every step; and by keeping the objects of 
enquiry constantly before the eye of the student, 
serves admirably to guard him against the admis- 
sion of error: the algebraical method, on the cony 
trary, requiring little aid from first principles, but 
merely at tle commencement of its career, is more 
properly mechanical than mental, and requires 
frequent checks to prevent any deviation from 
truth. The geometrical method is direct, and 
rapid, in preducing the requisite conclusions at 
the outset of trigonometrical science; but slow 
and cireuitous in arriving at those results which 
the modern state of the science requires: while 
the algebraical method, though sometimes circuite 
ous in the development of the mere elementary 
theorems, is very rapid and fertile in producing 
those curious and interesting formulz, which arg 
wanted in the higher branches of pure analysis, 
and in mixed mathematics, especially in physical 
astronomy. This mode of developing the theory 
of trigonometry is, consequently, well suited for 
the use of the more advanced student: and is 
therefore introduced here with as much brevity as 
is consistent with its nature and utility. 

2. To save the trouble of turning very frequent- 
ly to other articles, a few of the principal defini- 
tions are here repeated, as follows : 

The sine of an arc is the perpendicular let fall 
from one of its extremities upon the diameter of 
the circle which passes through the other extre- 
mity. , . 

The cosine of an are, is the sine of the comple- 
ment of that are, and is equal to the part of the 
radius comprised between the centre of the circle 
and the foot of the sine, 

The tangent of an arc, is a line which touches 
the circlé in one extremity of that arc, and is cone 
tinued from thence till it meets a line drawn from 
or through the centre and through the other ex- 
tremity of the arc. : 

‘The secant of an arc, is the radius drawn through 
one of the extremities of that are and prolonged 
till it meets the tangent drawn from the other ex- 
treimity. a 
' ‘The versed sine of an are, is that part of the 
diameter of the circle which lies between the be- 


The cotangent, cosecant, and coversed sine_of 
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an arc, are the tangent, secant, and versed sine, of 
* the complement. of such arc. 

3. Since arcs are proper and adequate measures 
of plane angles, (the ratio of any two plane angles 
‘being constantly equal to the ratio of the two ares 
of any circle whose centre is the angular point, 
and which are intercepted by the lines whose in- 
clinations form the angle), it is usual, and it is per- 
fectiy safe, to apply the above names without cir- 
cumlocution as though they referred to the angles 
themselves; thus, when we speak of the sine, 
tangent, or secant, of an angle, we mean the sine, 
tangent, or secant, of the are which measures that 

angle; the radius of the circle employed being 
known. 

4. 'The tangent is a fourth proportional to the 

' cosine, sine, and radius; the secant, a third pro- 
portional to the cosine and radius; the cotan- 
gent, a fourth proportional to the sine, cosine, and 
radius ; and the cosecant a third proportional to 
the sine and radius. Hence, making use of the 
obvious abbreviations, and converting the analo- 
gies into equations, we have 


rad. x sine. rad. x cos. 
tan. = > cot. = . = > Bec. = - 
cos, : sine 
rad, rad?, 
——, COs. = — 
cos. sine 


~ Or, assuming unity for the rad. of the circle, these 
will become 


# + c2?— a? = abc. cos. A, Whence cos. A = 


a? + c? — §? = 2ac .. COS. B, . . 


a? + I? — c? = 2a), cos. C,.. . 


7. More convenient expressions than these will 
be deduced hereafter: but even these will often be 
found very convenient, when the sides of triangles 
are expressed in integers, and tables of sines and 


L2 + c? aaa a? 
ale. 


853444 .- 


$99200\'"5 ~- 


in. ° ly 
tan. aS 8 we eot, = ——. + - SCC, = ——— +e 


Sine COB. 
I 
cos. =-———. 
- sin. 

These preliminaries being borne in mind, the 
student may pursue his investigations. 

5. Let anc, fig. 8. pl. 170. be any plane triangle, 
of which the side spc opposite the angle a is de- 
noted by the small letter a, the side ac opposite 
the angle g by the small letter , and the side AR 
opposite the angle c by the small letter c, and cp 
perpendicular to as: then is, c=a@.cos.B+ 6, 
COS. A. 

For, since ac = J, Ap is the cosine of a to that - 
radius consequently, supposing radius to be 
unity, we have ap =, cos. a. In like manner it 
is BpD=a.cos. B. Therefore, aD+ BD =AB=E 
=a.cos. 8 +6. cos. a. By pursuing similar 
reasoning with respect to the other two sides of 
the triangle, exactly analogous results will be ob- 
tained. Placed together, they will be as below : 


b.cos.c + c. COS. B 
a@.cos.c + c.cos. a> (I.) 


SS 
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@.COS B+ 4. COS. A 

6. Now, if from these equations it were required 
to find expressions for the angles of a plane tri- 
angle, when the sides are given; we have only to 
muitiply the first of these equations by a, the 
second by b, the third by c, and to subtract each 
of the equations thus obtained from the sum of 
the other two. For thus we shall have 


Q 
. b2 +. 02 — @ 


2be 
a? + ¢2 — 2 
- COS, Re (I1.) 
zac . 
a? + 52 — ¢? 
~cos.C= oe / 
2ab - 


tangents, as well as a table of squares, are at 
hand. 

Suppose, for example, the sides of the triangle 
are @ = 320, b = 562, c= 8co, then we have 


- log. = 5*931175% 
log. = £°95 380380 


The remainder being Jog. cos. a, or of 18°20’ = 9°9773671 
Again, a2 +0— P= 426556 . . . log.= 56299760 


2A 0s \04 


e = 512000 


log. = 5°7092700 


The remainder being log. cos. B, or of 33°35’= 9 9207060 


Then 180° — (18° 20" + 33° 35’) = 1289 5’ = cc: 
where all the three angles are determined 
lines. - 

8. If it were wished to get expressions for the 


sines, instead of the cosines, of the angles; it aftera little reduction, 


sin. A= 
‘ I 
5s Bas 
7 2ac 
: I 
sim. c = 


2a 


. Or, resolving the expression un 
its four constituent. facters, 


would merely be necessary to introduce into the: 


in 7 preceding equations (marked 11), instead of cos. 


a, cos. B, &c. their equivalents cos. a = 4/ (1 — 


sin®, A), cos. B= 4/ (I — sin?. B), &e. For then, 


there would result, 


re 

phe 200? + 2a%c? + 26%c2? — (at + 0* + c*) 

2a2b? + 2u%c? + 2b2c? — (at +.b4 + c*) 
\ 

sagY 242? + 20%? + 21%c? — (at + b* + ct) 


der theradicalinto a+ b+ c¢, and reducing, the equations will be- 
substituting s for come 


 QQ2 


a 
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2 
sin. A= To /EsGs— a) sO ee) 
t ice a ine ON ie agave eat et cl 
Sin. BS Te a/ds (48— a) (48—b) (ds—e) > (IIL). 
2 
sins C = 


‘ab 28 (48— 4) (48—b) ($s—c) 

These equations are moderately well suited for 
computation in their latter form; they are also per- 
fectly symmetrical: and as indeed the quantities 
under the radical are identical, and are consti- 
tuted of known terins, the value of the root may 
be represented by the same character; suppose 
x: then shail we have : 


z 2K ‘ 2K g K 
sin. A= e—owe.e.- SNBme—ee - SIN CS 
be ac 


gee (Qu) 
Hence we may immediately deduce a very im- 
portant theorem: for, the first of these equations, 
sine A 
——— =-, and the 
sin.B ob 
sin. A 


divided by the second, gives 


first divided by the third gives =: whence 


sin. C 
we have 

sin. Aisin. B: sinc @a:b:¢...(1V.) 
Or, in words, the sides of plane triangles are pro- 


\portional to the sines of their opposite angles, 


\g. Before the remainder of the theorems, neces- 
sety in the solution of plane triangles, are investi- 
gated, the fundamental proposition in the theory 
of sines, &c. must be deduced, and the method 
explained by which tables of these quantities, 
confinéd within the limits of the quadrant, are 
made ta extend to the whole circle, or to any 
number e€ quadrants whatever. In order ¢o this, 
expressions must be first obtained for the sines, 
cosines, &c. af the sums and differences of any two 
arcs or angles.. Now, it has been found (1) that 


a=b.cos.c+c.cos.B. And the equations (Iv) 


k sin. B sin. c ! 
giveb=a, = e+e C=A4.—-——. Substi- 
Sine A sin. A 


tuting these values of b and ¢ for them in the pre- 
ceding equation, and multiplying the whole by 
sin. A 


, it will become 


sin. A = sin, B- COS. ¢ + Sin. C. COS. B. 

But, in every plane triangle, the sum of the three 
angles is two right angles; therefore, s and c are 
equal to the supplement of a: and, consequently, 
since an angle and its supplement have the same 
sine (see art, Sinz), we have sin. (2 + ¢) = sin. 
B.cOSs. C + SiN, C , COS. B 

to. If, in the last equation, c become subtrac- 


‘tive, thea would sin, ¢ manifestly become subtrac- 


tive also, while the cosine of c would not change 
its sigp, since it would still continue to be estimat- 
ed on the same radius in the same direction. Hence 
the preceding equation would become 

sin. (B—c) = sin. B. cos, c — sin. c. cos. n. 

11. Let c’ be the complement of c, and 3 O be 
the quarter of the circumference: then will c’ = 
£0--c, sin. c’ = cos. c, and cos. c’ = sin.c. But 
(art. 10), sin. (B—c’) = sin. B, cos, c’ — sin. c’ 
cos. B, Tereiore, substituting for sin. c’, cos. 
c/, their values, there will result sin. (B—c’) =sin., 
B.SIn. C— Cos. B. cos. Cc, “But betause c’ = 30 
~ ¢, we huve siv. (R—c’) = gin. (B+ c—3F0) = 
sin [(n + c)—ZO| =—sin. [40 —(2+c)]=—cos, 
(s+c). Substituting this value of sin. (B—c’) in 
the equation above, it becomes cos. (B+ Cc) = cos, 
B, COS, C — Sil, B. SiN. G, Pin 


12. In this latter equation, if ¢ be made sub- 
tractive, sin. c will become — sin. c, while cos. & 
will not change: consequently the equation will — 
be transformed to the following, viz. cos. (B—c) 
= COS. B. COS. € + Sin. B. Sin. Cc. ' 

If, instead of the angles B and c, the angles had. 
been A and B; or, if a and 8 represented the ares: 
which measure those angles, the results would 
evidently be similar: they may therefore be ex- 
pressed generally by the two following equations, 
for the sines and cosines of the sums or differences 
of any two arcs or angles : . ‘ 


Lay, 


13. We are now in a state to trace completely 
the mutations of the sines, cosines, &c. as they. 
relate to arcs in the various parts of a circle; and 
thence to perceive that tables which apparently 
are included within a quadrant, are, in fact, ap- 
plicable to the whole circle. 

Imagine that the radius mc of the circle, in fig. 
9. pl. 170, coinciding at first with ac, turns about 
the point c (in the same manner as a rod would 
turn on a pivot), and thus forming successively 
with ac all possible angles: the point a at its ex- 
tremity passing over all the points of the circum- 
ference ABa’s’a, or describing the whole circle. 
Tracing this motion attentively, it will appear, 
that at the point a, where the arc is nothing, the 
sine is nothing also, while the cosine does not differ 
from the radius. As the radius me recedes from 
Ac, the sine pm keeps increasing, and the cosine 
cp decreasing, till the describing point m has_ 
passed over a quadrant, and arrived at B: in that 
case, pM becomes equal to cz the radius, and the 
cosine cp vanishes. The point m continuing its 
motion beyond s, the sine p/m’ will diminish,’ 
while the cosine cr’, which now falls on the con- 
trary side of the centre ¢ will increase. In the 
figure, v’m’ and cp! are respectively the sine and 
cosine of the arc a’m’, or the sine and cosine of 
ABM’, which is the supplement of a’m’ to ZO, half 
the circumference: whence it follows that an ob- 
tuse angle (measured by an arc greater than a_ 
quadrant) has the same sine and cosine as its sup~_ 
plement; the cosine, however, being reckoned 
subtractive or negative, because it is situated con- 
trariwise with regard to the centre c. 

When the describing point m has passed over 
40, or half the circumference, and has arrived at 
A’, the sine p’m’ vanishes, or becomes nothing, as 
at the point a, and the cosine is again equal to the | 
radius of the circle, Here the angle AcM has at- 
tained its maximum limit; but the radius cm may 
still be supposed to continue its motion, and pass 
below the diameter aa’. The sine, which will then 
be p/m", will consequently fall below the diame- 
ter, and will angment as m moves along the third, 
quadrant, while on the contrary cp”, the cosine, 
will diminish. In this quadrant too, both sine and 
cosine must be considered as negative; the for~ 


sin.(A+B) = sin. a.cos.B + sin. B. cos. A. 
cos.(A +B) = COS.A.CcOS.R F SiN. A. SiN. B. 


-mer being on a contrary side of the diameter, the 


latter a contrary side of the centre, to what each 
was respectively in the first quadrant. At the 
point B’, where the arc is three-fourths of the cir- 
cumference, or 30, the sine p’m” becomes equal 
to the radius csp, and the cosine cr” vanishes, 
Finally, in the fourth quadrant, from B’ to a, the 
sine pm’, always below aa’, diminishes in its 
progress, while the cosine cp’’, which is then 
found on the same side of the centre as it was in 
the first quadrant, augments till it becomes equal? 
tothe radius cA, Hence, the sine in this quadrant. 
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fs to be considered as negative or subtractive, the 
_ gosine as positive. If the motion of m were con- 
tinued through the circumference again, the cir- 
cumstances would be exactly the same in the fifth 
quadrant as in the first, in the sixth as in the 
second, in the seventh as in the third, in the eighth 
as in the fourth: and the like would be the case in 
any subsequent revolutions. 
14. If the mutations of the tangent be traced in 
like manner, it will be seen that its magnitude 


passes from nothing to infinity in the first qua- 


_drant; becomes negative, and decreases from in- 
finity to nothing in the second; becomes positive 
again, and increases from nothing to infinity in 
the third quadrant; and lastly, becomes negative 
again, and decreases from infinity to nothing, in 
the fourth quadrant. 

15. These conclusions admit of a ready con- 
firmation, and others may be deduced, by means 
of the analytical expressions in arts. 4 and 12. 
Thus, if a be supposed equal to-40, in equa. Vv, 
it will become 


cos. (40 + 8) =cos. 40. cos. p sin, ZO . sin, 2, 
sin. (048) =sin. $0. cos. p+sin. B . cos. 70. 
Bat sin. 0 = rad. = 1; and, cos. 70 = 0: 

so that the above equations will become 


cos, (40+ 8) = FSin. B. 
sin. (fO +B) = COs. B. 


From which it is obvious, that if the sine and co- 
sine of an arc, less than a quadrant, be regarded 
_ as positive, the cosine of an are greater than 70 
and less than 30 will be negative, but its sine 
positive. If B also be made = 70; then shall we 
have cos. 30 =—13 sin. $0 =0. 

‘Suppose next, that in the equa. v, a=30; the 
shall we obtain 


cos. ($0 + B) =-—COS, Be 

sin. (4048) = F8i0. B5 
which indicates, that’every are comprised between 
40 and 30, or that terminates in the third qua- 
drant, will have its sine and its cosine both nega- 
tive. In this case too, when n=O, or the arc 
terminates at the end of the third quadrant, we 

shall have cos. 0=0, sin. {O= —T. 
Lastly, the case remains to be considered in 
which a=20, or in which the arc terminates in 


sine COS. 


rst. sth. gth. 13th) 2 + 
ad. 6th. roth. 4th. s + 
gd: 7th. rith. 15th. 9. = 
4th. 8th. rath. 16th.) 3. — 


We have been thus particular in tracing the 
mutations, both with regard to value and algebraic 
signs, of the principal trigonometrical quantities, 
because a knowledge of them is absolutely neces- 
‘sary in the application of trigonometry to the 
‘solution of equations, and to various astronomical 
and physical problems. ties 
/ 18. We may now proceed to the investigation 
of other expressions relating to the sums, differ- 
“ences, multiples, &c. of arcs; and in order that 
these expressions may have the more generality, 
give to the radius any value R, instead of coufin- 
ing it tounity. This indeed may always be done 
in av expression, however complex, by merely 
rendering ail the terms homogeneous ; that is, by 
_ multiplying each term by sech a power of R as 
shal! make it of the same dimension, as the term 

in the equation which has the highest dimension. 


Thus, the expression for a triple arc 


ob ber 


the fourth quadrant. Heré the ptimitive equaa 
tions (Vv) give 

cos. (30+ 8) =4sin. B. 

sin. (30 + B) =—cos. B 5 
so that in‘all ares between $0-.and O, the cosinet 
are positive and the sines negative, 

16. The changes of the tangents, with regard to 
positive and negative, may be traced by the ap- 
plication of the preceding results to the algcbrai¢ 

Sins 


expression for the tangent ; viz. tan. = ——. For 
j Cos. 


itis hence manifest, that when the sine and cosine 
are either both positive or both negative, the tans 
gent will be positive; which will be the case in 
the first and third quadrants. But when the sine 
and cosine have different signs, the tangents will 
be negative, as in the second and fourth quadrants; 
The algebraic ‘expression for the cotangent, viz. 


eogs 
cot.= ——, will produce exactly the same results; 
s1n. 
The expressions for the secants and cosecants, 


viz. sec, = idan cosec. = _+- show, that thesigns 
COS. sin. 
of the secants are the same as those of the cosines 3 
and those of the cesecants the same ds those of 
the sines. . 
The magnitude of the tangent at the end of the 
first and third quadrants will be infinite 5 because 
in those places the sine is equal to radius, the 


sin. ‘ 
cosine equal to zero, and therefore Noss & (ine 
OS. 


finity). Of these, however, the former will be 
reckoned positive, the latter negative. 

17. The magnitudes of the cotangents, secants, 
and cosecants, may be traced in like nianner; and 
the results of the 13th, rath, and r5th articles, res 
capitulated and tabulated as below. 


0? go® , 180% 970% ° 360° 
Sin. fe) R ° = R fe) 
Tan o fore) o — ro) 
See. RS OR Oe 8 r ?(VI) 
Cos fk. Olu OR ° R | 
Cot. co 6G Um OO re) fore) 
Cosecee co R ~~. 0c + R o 


The changes of signs are theses 


tan. cot. sec. cosec, 

Se ee Ss 

POR Ch ky 
a = 

= oat + = 


sin. 3=3 sin. a~43in%, a (radius=1) 
becomes when radius is assumed = Rs 

1k? sin. 3A=R? 3 sin, A—4sin*, A 
3r? sin. Am4 sind. A 


° 


or sin. 3A= a 
Hence then, if consistently with this precept; 

x be placed for a denominator of the second mem- 

ber of each equation v, (art. 12), and if a be sup 

posed equal to s, we shail have 

p gin. A. cos. A+ Sin, A. COS. A 


Qsin- A. COS. A 


That is, sin. 24 = 
And, in like manner, by supposing B to become 
successively equal to 2A, 3A, 44s &c. there’ will 
ariss 
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sina .cOs. 2A+C0s. A. sin. 2A 


Sin, SA 
3 a ah 
€ SiD..A. COS. ZA +05. a Sins 3A 
gin. 4A= (VIII.) 
R 
P sin, A. COS. 4A4 098. A. SIM. 4A 
gin. SA= . veh aA 
R : 


And, by similar. processes, the second of the 
equations just referred to, namely, that for cos. 
(a+), will give successively, 


cos?, a—sin’, 4 7} 
R | 
COS. A .COS. ZA—SIN. A. SIN. 2A 
COs. A= Bac evtopriath 
Fs : (IX). 
COS. A . COS. ZA—SiIN. A. SIN. 3A 
€05, 4A = = Sletimpene a 
R 
COs. A. €0S, 4A—SIn. A. Sin. 4A | 
€0s. 5A = PUREE PaaS 


R 
19. If, in the expressions for the successive mul- 
tiples of the sines, the values of the several cosines 
In terms of the sines were substituted for them; 
and a like process were adopted with regard to 
the muitiples of the cosines, other expressions 


would be obtained, in which the multiple sineg 
would be expressed in terms of the radius and 
sine, and the multiple cosines in terms of the radius 
and cosine, # 


ASsin. A= 6 


Sin. 2ZA= 2S,/Kn2—s2 
sin. 3A== 38—453 


sin. 4A= (48—8s5) ,/n2—s? (X.) 
Sin, SA= 58—20s34 165° 
sin, 6a= (6s— 3283+ 328°) 4/n?—s? 
&e. &e; 
C68) oNe=>) € 
cos, 2A== 2c7—- I 
cos. 3A= 4039— 3¢ 
cos. 4A= 8ct— 8c2+ 1 (X1.) 


cos, 5A=16c5—2003+ 5c 
cos, 6A=3205—48ct + 18c7—1 ‘ 
P &c. &e, 


Other very convenient expressions for multiple 
arcs may be obtained thus: 

Add together the expanded expressions for sin. 
(B+), Sin. (B—a), that is, 


add -- -. sin. (B+) = SiN. B.. COS. A + COS. B. Sim. A, 


to - - 


sin. (B~a) = Sin. B. Cos, A~ COS. B. Sin. A; 


there results sin. (B+ A) + sin. (B—A) = 20S. a. Si0. B: 


‘ whence - 


Thus again, by adding together the expressions 
tor ces. (B+ A) and cos. (s—a), we have 

cos. (B+ A)+ cos.(B—A) =2,C0S. A. COS. BS 
whence, Cos. (B+ A) =2C0S. A. CO8,B— Cos. (B—A). 
Substituting in these expressions for the sine and 
eosine of B+ 4, the successive values a, 24, 34, 
&c. instead of B; the following series will be pro- 
duced. 


SIN. 2A=2COS.A,SIN, A. / 
SIN. 3A==2C0S.A.SIN. 2A—SiN. A. ex 
$ID. 4A=2COS.A.SIN.3ZA—SiD.2A. 2 


sin. 2A =2c0S, A.sin>(2—1),a—sin.(n—2).A. 
COS. 2A =200S,A.COS. A= COS.O(=1I). 
€0S. 3A == 2008.A .COS.2A—COS. A. 

€08. 4A =2C0S. A,COS. J3A—COS. 2A. 

COS.2A = 2C0S. A .COS.(%—I)A~COS.(2—2) A. 


Several other expressions for the sines and co- 
sines of multiple arcs, might readily be found: 
but the above are the most useful and commodi- 
ous. 


(x2.) 


2Sin. A.COS. A 


es 


20. From.the equationsin. 24 = 


R 
it will be easy, when the sine of an arc is known, 
to find that of its half. For, substituting for cos. 
A its value ,/(Rr?—sin? a), there will arise sin. 

2 sin. A ,/(R2—sin?. A) 


= e 


Bint 
gives rn? sin®. 2A=4R? sin®, a—4 sin4, A. 
Here taking sin. a for the unknewn quantity, we 
have a quadratic equation, which solved after the 
usual manner, gives 


This squared 


sin. A= + MW in2 + $R,/R?—Sin2, 2A. 
If we make 2A=A’/, then will a=4a’, and conse- 
quently the last equation becomes 


sin, Zale + Minit Ep a/R? sin, a! 
1s lh ech BSG RE ceo 
or sin. $a = +4,/2Rn24 2R cos: A’: 


(XI1.) 


by putting cos. a’ for its value 4/r*—sin?. A’, mul- 
tiplying the quantities under the radical by 4, and 


sin. (B+ A) = 2 COS. A. sin. B—sin. (B—A). 


dividing the whole second number by 2. Both 
these expressions for the sine of half an are or. 
angle will be of use to us as we proceed. 

21. If the values of sin. (A+B) and sine (a—B), 
given by equa. v, be added together, there will result. 
2,sin. A.COS.B 


sin, (A+B) +sin.(A—B) = 3 whence, 


sin. A. cos. B= 3r sin. (A+ 3) + $R sin. (A—B)} 
(XIII) 

Also, taking sin, (A--8) from sin, (A+B), gives. 
“2 Sil. Bs COS, A. 


sin. (A + B) — sin. (A—B) = 


-R 
whence, 
sin. B. COS. A= 5x sin. (A+B) -ZR. sin. (A—B) 

(XIV.) | 


When a=s, both equa. x1 and xIv, become 
cos. A. Sin. A=43R sin. 2a.. (XY.) 

2%. In like manner, by adding together the pri- 
mitive expressions for cos. (a+B), cos. (A—B), 
there will arise 

2 COS. A . COS. B 


whence, 
COS. A. COs. B= JR . cOS.(A+B) +3R.COs.(A—B) 
(XVI.) | 


And here, when A=p, recollecting that when the 
are is nothing the cosine is equal to radius, we 
shall have 
cos?, A=5R «COS. 2A+5R?... (XVIL) 
23. Deducting cos. (A+B) from cos. (A—3s), 
there will remain 


2sin-A.Sine B 


cos. (A—B)— cos. (A+ 3) = ——; whence, 


sin. A. Sin, B=ZR. Cos (A—B) —5R . COS. (A+B) 
(XVIII.) . 
When A=3, this formula becomes 

sin, A=Er?—5r. cos. 2A. . (XIX.) 

24. Multiplying together the expressions for sin, — 
(A+s) and sin. (A~s), equa. v, and reducing, — 
there results ; F 

sin. (A+B) Sin. (A~B) = sin?. A— sin? B, 
f 


7 


s 


4 
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And, in like manner, multiplying together the 
values of cos, (A+B) and cos. (a—B), there is 
produced . 

cos. (A+B). COS. (A—B) = COs?, A— COS". B. 
Here, since sin®. a— sin. B, is equal to (sin. A+ 
sin. z) x (sin. A— sin. B), that is, to the rectangle 
of the sum and difference of the sines; it follows, 
that the first of these equations converted into an 
analogy, becomes 
sin. (A—8): sin, A— sin. B:: Sin, A+ Sin, B: Sin. 
(a+B). .(XX.) 
That is to say, the sive of the difference of any 
two arcs or angles, is to the difference of their 
sines, as the sum of those sines is to the sine of 
their sum, 


sin. 
sin. 4 
cos, 
sin, $(a' +B’). sin. 3 
Pividing the second of these formulx by the first, 
there will be had 


sin. % (A’ — 38’) . Cos. 


L(A tn} sin. $ (4 — B’) 
% eee reey ae ee eae. ° 
sin. $ (a’ +B). cos. (a’— B’) Cos. 4 (a'—B’) 
cos.  (4’ +B’) sin. a’—sin. B’ 
gin. F(a’ +B) sin, Al + sin. B 


° 


: sin, tan. cos. cscs 
Put since —— = —, and —-=-—, it follows, 
cos. R sip. tan. 


that the two factors of the first member of this 


. ten. £(A’—3’ 
equation, are tan. 3(4'—3') we) aes " 
R tan. § (A’ +B’) 


respectively 5 so that the equation manifestly be- 


_ tan. % (al—p’) 
fom" tan. 2 (alts’) sin, a’ +sin. B 
This equation is readily converted into a very 
useful proportion, viz. the sum of the sines of two 
arcs or angles, is to their difference, as the tan- 
gent of half the sum of those arcs or angles, is to 
the tangent of half their difference. 
26. Operating with the third and fourth for- 
mul of the preceding article, as we have already 
done with the first and second, we shall obtain 


sin. a’—sin. B’ 
ee 


» (XXIL) 


= 


tan. } (af+!) . tan. 3 (A'— Bp’) cos. B’— cos: a’ 
pe eS eee ee" 


R? cos, A’ + cos, B’ 
In like manner, we have by division, 


sin. Alesin, BY sin. 5 (a’ + 8’) bat (+8) 
eee s=s= tans > < 
cos. A’ +cos. BY Cos. 5 (al +3’) i ’ 


sin, A’+sin. B sin. A’— sin. BY 


= cot. £ (a’—B’); 


7 ? 7 ? 
cos. B—cos. A cos. A + COS. B 


sin. A’— sin. B’ 


ztan. 5 (A’—B).. =cot. 5 (4' +B’) 
3 ( ) cos. B —cos. a’ 4( )s 


cos; A’ 4+ cos. BY - cot. $(a’ +38") 
De ee — Ae ae ocean mae EOL 
cos. B’—cos. Af tat, $ (A'—B’) 


Making B=, in one or other of these exprés- 
gions, there results, 

sin. a’ 

——= tan. fA’ = nye = 

I+ COS. A cot, 5A 

sin, a’ ek, . 
r—cos. A’ Tartan. sa' (zatii:) 

7" ‘ 

x—cos. A! tan. $a! tan?. 5A. 


These theorems will find their application in 
some of the investigations of spherical trigeno- 
metry. 


1 (al 4-3’). cos, £ (A’—=B’) 
4 (al—p’) . cos. § (A +38’) 
£ (A +B’). cos. 5 (A’—B’) 
(a!—B/) =r (cos. B/—cos, A’). \ 


sin. (B+C) = 


If a and p be to each other as 241 to my thes 
the preceding proportion will be converted into 
sin. A: sin. (w+1) A— sin. mA?: Sin. (n+ 1) A 
sin. mA: sin. (2n+1) A. +. (XXL) . 

These two proportions are highly useful in coms 
puting a table of sines; as will be shown in the 
practical examples in the sequel. 

25. Let us suppose A+paal, and A—B=B’ 5 
then the half sum and the half difference of these 
equations will give respectively awi(a’+B), and 
p=} (a’—B). Putting these values of A and B, 
in the expressions of sin. a . cos. B, sit. B . COS. 
A, Cos. A. COS. B, SiN. A. SID. By obtained in arts. 
21, 22, 23, there would arise the following fore 
mule : 


=r (sin, a’ site B')y 
=r (sin. a’-—sin. B’), 
=r (cos. A’ + cos. B), 


47. Once more, dividing the expression for sim, 
(A+B) by that for cos. (A+ B), there results 
sin.(A+B) sin. A. COS, BE sin. B. COS. A 
cos. (A+ B) Cos. 4. COS. B¥SIN. A. sin. B ; 
then dividing both numerator and denominator of 


_ the second fraction, by cos. A. COS. 3, and recol- 


; sin. tan. : 
lecting that —- =——, we shall thus obtain 
cos. RK 
tan: (A+B) R (tan. a+tan. B) 
2 — ~ Sil ae ats, 

R. ‘Rn? Ftan, A.tan B 

n2(tan.a + tan.8) 
a ae 


(XXUL) 


R2¢tan.a. tan.B. 


or, lastly, tan, (A+ B) = 


: R? 
Also, sinee cot. = a we shail have 
> a % ° 


R? R?2 ¢ tan. a. tan. By 
cot. (ax B) oe ee ee ee 
tan, (A+B) tan, Ad tan. B 
which, after a little reduction, becomes 
cot. A. cot. B ¥ R? 


cot, (At B) = —=— are ©. &. & 56 
eot, B+ cot. A 
2%. We might now proceed fo deduce expres- 
sions for the tangents, cotangents, secants, &c. of 
multiple ares, as weil as some. of the usual for- 
mulg of verification in thé construction of tables, 
such as c 
sin. (54° +) tsin. (54°— A) sin. (18° + a) —sine 
(18° —4) = sin. (90° 4); sin, A+ sin. (36°—A) © 
p sin. (722+ A) =sin. (36° +4) + sin. (72° A). 
&c, &e. | 
But, as these enquiries would extend this article 
to too great a length, we shail pass them by 5 
and merely investigate 2 few properties where 
more than two arcs OF angles are concerned, and 
which may be of use in various mathematical en- 
quiries. . 
29. Let A, B, C, be any three ares or angles, 
and suppose,radius to be unity 5 then 
sin-A. sins + Sine Be sin. (A+ B+ c) 
sin. (A+ B) ; 
v, sin. (A+ B+C) =Sin. A . COS. 
(+c), which, (putting cot. 
c for cos. (BE c)), is = sin. 
As COS B. COS. C—SiN, A. SID. B » SINSE+.COS._A o, 
sin- (p+); and, multiplying by sin, B, and adds. 
ing sin. A . Sin. Cy there results sin. A. sin, C-+Sin, 
B. sin. (A+ B+C) =SIn. A. COS. B- cos. © . Site 
Be Sil, Aa SDs, C «COSI: B Peeps A 5 SIN B. sin. 
(B4+C) =sin. A. COS B- (sin, B. COS. C+ COS. Bo 


For, by equa. 
(y+) + cos. A. sin, 
B. cos. c—sin. B. sin. 
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sin. @) -+cos. A. sin. B . sin, (B+ Cc) =sin, A. cos. 

B. sin. (B+C) + Cos, A. sin. A. sin, (eB+¢) = 

(sin, A. Cos. B+COs. A. sin. B) x sin (p+ c) =sin. 

(A+8). sin, (6+). Consequently, by dividing 

by sin. (448), we obtain the expression above 
_ given, 


Hs ‘sin. a .Sin. (C+D) +sin.B. sin. (A+B+c+D) 


A like process for five arcs or angles will give 


; sin. A. sin. (C+D+8) +sin. B. sin. A+B+C+D+eE 
sin. (B+C+D4z) = A+ Sin ) (A+B+C+D+e8) 


And for any number, a, 8, c, &c. to Ls 
sine (B+ C+...1L) = 


31. Taking again the three A, B, C, we have 
sin. (B—c) =sin. B. cos, csin. c . COs, B, 
sin. (c—A) =sin.c . cos. A—sin, a. cos. C, 
sin. (AmB) =sin. A. cos. B—sin. B . cos, A. 


sin. a. sin. (B—c) +sin, B. sin. 
cos. A. sin. (B—c) +cos, 8. sin. 


These two equations obtained for any three 
angles whatever, apply evidently to the three 
angles of any triangle. . 

32. Let the series of arcs or angles a, B, c, D, 
e+e L, be contemplated, then we have (art. 24), 

sin. (A+B). sin. (A—B) =sin?, 4—sin2. B, 
sin. (B++C).Sin.(B—C) =sin?, g—gin?. Cc, 
sin. (C+D). sin. (C—D) =sin?, c—sin?. Dy 
&e. &e. &e,. 
siu.(L+4). sin. (L—a) =sin?, —sin2, a, 
If all these equations be added together, the second 
member of the equation will vanish, and of conse- 
quence we shall have 
sin. (A+B). sin, (A—B) +sin, (3+C). sin. (B—c) 
+ &e.... + sin. (L +a) +sin, (L—A) =0, 


sin. p’ + sin. 
cos. pD’ + cos, 


34. The last equation, however, only shows the 
sums of sines and cosines of ares or angles in arith- 
metical progression, when the common difference 
is to the first term in the ratio of 2 to 1. To in- 
vestigate a general expression for an infinite series 
of this kind, let. 


s=sin. a+sin. (A+B) +sin, 
(A+ 3B) + &e. 
Then, since this series is a recurring series, whose 
scale of relation is 2 cos, B— 1, it will arise from 
the development of a fraction whose denominator 
is I~ 22. cos. B+ x2, making 2=1, 
Now this fraction will be , 
sin. a+2[sin. (A+B) —2 sin. A. cos. BJ 
So BI 
I—22%.C0OS. B+ 22 
Therefore, when s=1, we have 


sin. A+ sin. (A+B) ~2 sin. A. cos. B 
ER einen * and 
2—2 cos. B 


this, because 2 sin. a . cos. n= Sin. (A+R) + sin. 


(a—B) (art. 21), is equal to J bad dies Sr 0 
2 (I~—cos, B) 
But, since sin. a’— sin. B’=2 cos. % (4’ +B’), sin, 
_¥ (4B), by’art. 25, it follows, that sin. a~sin, 
(A—B) =2 cos, (a—$B) sin. 3B ; besides which, 
we have 1—cos, B = 2 sin, zB. Consequently 
the preceding expression becomes S=sin, A+sin. 


(A+2s) +sin. 


+ cos. (A + 38) + &c. ad infinitum = — 


In a similar manner it may be shown, that 
sip. A. sin, C—sin. B.sin. (a—B +c) 
sin. (A—B) 

30. If A, B, C, D, represent four arcs or angles, 
then writing c+ for ¢ inthe preceding investiga- 
tion, there wiil result, . 7 


sin. (B—C) = 


¢ 


sin. (A+B) 


sin. (A+B) 


sin. A. sin, (C+D+..1) +sin. B. sin. (A+B+cC+..1) 
SSE ea ier neem 


sin. (A+B) 


Multiplying the first of these equations by sin. Ay 
the second by sin. B, the third by sin. ¢; then 
adding together the equations thus transformed, 
and reducing ; there will result, 


(C—a) +sin. c. sin. (A—s) =o, 
(c—a) +c0s.c . sin.’(a—B) =0, 


Proceeding in a similar manner with sin. (a—pz), 
cos. (A+B), sin. (B—c), cos, (B+C), &c. there 
will at length be obtained ; 
cos. (A+B). sin. (A—zb) +cos. (z+). sin, (z—c) 
+ &c....+4 COS. (L+A). sin. (L—a) =o, . 
33. If the ares 4, 8, c, &c....1 form an arith= 
meétical progression, of which the first term is OQ, 
the common difference p’, and the last term 1 an 


~ number n of circumferences ; then will a—A=' : 


c—B=p', &c, A+B=pD', n+c=3p', ke.: and 
dividing the whole by sin, p’, the preceding equa- 
tions will become 
sin, D’+sin, 3D’ +-sin. 5p’+ &e.=0,) | 

cos. D’ + cos. 3D! + cos. 5p/+ &e,=0, ¢ (SXV.-) 

If ’ were equal 2p’, these equations would become. 


(p’+8£') +sin. (p’+28/) +sin, (p’ + 32’) + &e.=0, 
(p' +8’) +c0s. (p'+22/) +cos. (p’ + 3’) +&e,=0, 


(A+B) +sin. (a+ 2B) +sin. (a+ 3B) + &c, ad in- 
cos. (A—3B 
aba ey Aged eee (X XVI.) 

2sin. $B. 

35. To find the sum of n+ x terms of this series, 
we have simply to consider that the sum of the 
terms past the (n+ 1)th, that is, the sum of 
sin, [A+ (n+1) B] +sin. [a+ (z+2)B] + sin. 
[A+ (2+3) B] + &e. ad infinitum, is, by the, pre 
cos. [A+ (2+) B] 

2 sin. 4B 
this, therefore, from the former expression, there 
will remain, sin. a+sin. (A+B) +sin, (A+ 2B) + 
Sin. (A+3B) +.... Sin. (A+7B) = 
cos. (A~ZB) —cos. [A+ (2+4) B] vy 


finitum = 


ceding theorem, = - Deducting 


2 Sin. 3B 
sin. (A+43nB).sin.£(n+1)R 
REE) ie Se eae (XXVIL.) 
sin. 3B 


By like means it will be found, that the sums of 
the cosines of arcs or angles in arithmetical pro- 
gression, will be cos. a + cos. (A+B) +cos.(a+ 2B) 
sin. (A—3B) 

2 sin, 3B° 
(XXVIIL) f 
Also, 

COS. A+ COs, (A +B) +C05.(A + 2B) + Cos, (A+ 3B) F 


ves 


tan, (A+B) = 


TRIGONOMETRY, 


. : x ia | 

eee (COS. A+ 2B) ese hd Ebi AG ee Pre Seecih 
. sin. 4B 

(X XIX.) 

36. With regard to the tangents of more than 
two arcs, the following property (the only one we 
shal! here deduce) is a very curious one, which 
has not yet been inserted in works of trigonome- 
try, though it has been long known to mathema- 
ticians. Let the three arcs a, B, C, together 
make up the whole circumference, O: then, since 


R? (tan, A+tan. B) 
R?—tan. a. tan. B 
xx111), we have R?x (tan. a+tan, B+ tan, C) = 
R* x [tan.a+tan.B—tan.(a+B)]=R? x (tan. a+ 
R? (tan. a+tan. B) 
R?—tan, a. tan. B 
tiplication and reduction, to tan. a. tan, B. tan. c, 
since tan. c=tan. [O—(a+B)] =—tan. (A+3B)= 


R? (tan. a+tan. B) 


ee. » by what has preceded in 
R*—tan. a. tan. B 


this article. The result therefore is, that the sum 
of the tangents of any three arcs which together 
constitute a circle, multiplied by the square of 
the radius, is equal to the product of those tan- 
gents....(X XX.) A 

Since both arcs in the second and fourth qua- 
drants have their tangents considered negative, 
the above property will apply to arcs any way 
trisecting a semicircle; and it will therefore apply 
to the angles of a plane triangle, which are, to- 
gether, measured by arcs constituting a semi- 
cirele. So that, if radius be considered as unity, 
we shall find that, the sum of the tangents of the 
three angles of any plane triangle, is equal to the 
eontinued product of those tangents....(XXXI_) 
» 37. Having thus given the chief properties of 
the sines, tangents, &c. of arcs, their sines, pro- 
ducts, and powers, we shall merely subjoin inves- 
tigations of theorems for the 2d and 3d cases in 
the solutions of plane triangles. Thus, with re- 
spect to the second case, where two sides and their 
included angle are given: 
By equa. 1v,a@:b::sin. a; sin. B. 
By compos. poe :a—b::sin. a+sin. B: sin. 
and division § a—sin. B. 
But, equa. xx11, tan. $(a+B) :tan.$(A—B):: sin. 
A+sin. B: sin. A—sin, B; whence, ex equal, a+b: 
a—i:: tan. (a+b): tan. 5 (a—B).. (XXXIL.) 

Agieeing with the result of the usual geometrical 
investigation. 

38: If, instead of having the two sides a, b, given, 
we know their logarithms, as frequently happens 


(by equation 


tan. B— ) ==, by actual mul- 


: sin, 5A=0/ 


In like 
manner 


sin. 3C= 4/ 


‘These expressions, besides their convenience for 
logarithmic computation, have the further advane 
tage of being perfectly free from ambiguity, be- 
cause the half of any angle of a plane triangle will 
always be less than a right angle. 

40. The student will find it advantageous to 
collect into one place all those formule which 
relate to the computation of sines, tangents, &c. 5 
and, in another plage, those which are of use in 
the solutions of plane triangles: the former of 


in geodesic operations, tan. } (A—B) may be 
readily determined without first finding the num+ 
ber corresponding to the logs. of a@ and l. For if 
a and ) were considered as the sides of a right- 
angled triangle, in which denotes the angle op- 


: ; a 
posite the side a, then would tan. 9 = 5: Now, 


since a is supposed greater than 4, this angle will 
be greater than half a right angle, or it will be 
measured by an are greater than } of the circum- 


- ference, orthan 10. Then, because tan. (p—-4O) = 


tan. 9 — tan. 40 


, and because tan, 1O =R=1, we 
I+ tan. g tan.4O 


have 
a a—b 


a e 
tan. (p—40) = (S 1) (r+ F) =o. 


And, from the preceding article, 

a—b tan.$(A—B)_ tan. $(a—B)_ 
a+b tan. 5 (A+B) cot, Fc. 
consequently, tan. § (a— B) = cot. $c . tame 

(o—40).... (XXXIUI.) 

From this equation we have the following prac- 
tical rule: substract, the less from the greater of 
the given logs. the remainder will be the log. tan. 
of an angle: from this angle take 45 degrees, and 
to the log. tan. of the remainder add the log. cotan. 
of half the given angle; the sum will be the log, 
tan. of half the difference of the other two angles 
of the plane triangle. 

39 The remaining case is that in which the 
three sides of the triangle are known, and for 
which indeed we have already obtained expressions 
for the angles in arts. 6 and 8. But, as neither of 
these is best suited for logarithmic computation, 
(however well fitted they are for instruments of in- 
vestigation), another may be deduced thus: in the 
equation for cos. a, (given equation 11), viz. cos. 

b24+¢2—a? , 


A= = if we substitute, instead of cos. a, 
c 


its value 1—2 sin?. $a, change the signs of all the 
terms, transpose the 1, and divide by 2, we shall 
at-— b2—c24+2b¢ a?—(b—c)? 

Abc “a 4le 
Here, the numerator of the second member being 
the product of the two factors (a+l—c) and 
(a—b+c), the equation will become sin?, 7a= 
i (a+b—c) .$(a—lL+c) 

Alc 
=(a+b+c)—c, and $(a—b+c) =f (a+ b+c) 
—b; if we put s=a+b+c, and extract the square 
root, there will result, 


have sin?. A= 


But, since § (a+ b—c) 


($s—b) . (¢s—c) 


bc 


sin. $= 4/ ian EAL + (XXXIV.) 


(gs—a) . (gs—b), 


ab 


these are equations, Vv, VIII, IX, X, XI,2, Li, XII, 
XIII, XIV, XV, XVI) XVII, XVIII, XIX, XX, XXII, 
xxii, XXIII, XXIV, xXVUI; the latter are equa. II, 
Ill, IV, VII, XXXII, XXXII, XXXIV. 

To exemplify the use of some of these formule, 
the following exercises are subjoined. 


EXERCISES. 


Ex. 1. Find the sines and tangents of 15°, 30°, 


45°, 60°, and 75°: and show how from. thence to 
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Zod the sines and tangents of several of their sub- 
multiples. 

First, with regard to the arc of 45°, the sine 
and cosine are manifestly equal; or they form the 
perpendicular and base of a right-angled triangle | 
whose hypothenuse is equal to the assumed radius, 
Thus, if radius be rR, the sine and cosine of 45°, 
will each be =,/fr?=r,/$=5R,/2. If zr be 
equal to I, as is the case with the tables in use, 
then 

sin. 45°=cos. 45°=3,/2 ="7071068. 


n. 


tan. 45° ment ied ech t 45° 
r =e = =—— = cotangen ° 
cos. sin. 8 tia 


Secondly, for the sines of 60° and of 30°: since 
each angle in an equilateral triangle contains 60°, 
if a perpendicular be demitted from any one angle 
of such a triangle on the opposite side, considered 
as a base, that perpendicular will be the sine of 
60°, and the half base the sine of 30°, the side of 
the triangle being the assumed radius. Thus, if 
it be r, we shai] have 3r for the sine of 30°, and 
4/R?—FR?=5n,/3, for the sine of 60°. “When 
RI, these become , 
Sin. 30° = *5 ,..,sin. 60° = cos, 30° = 8660254. 


Hence, tan, 30° = vom ie sad = FA/3='5773503, 


Za/3 3 
BA/3 


tan. 60° = n= 4/3 eee. 1°7320508. 


Consequently, tan, 60°=3 tan. 30°. 

Thirdly, for the sines of 15° and 75°, the former 
arc Is the half of 30°, and the latter is the com- 
pliment of that half arc. Hence, substituting 
1 for R and 7/3, for cos, a, in the expression sin. 
A= + FA/2ZR7 + IR COS. A..... (equa. xi), it be- 
comes sin. 159=3,/2—,./3= 2588190. 

Hence, sin. 75° =cos. 15°=,/1—4 (4~— ,/3) =4 


Sin, ‘2588190 


Consequently, tan, 15° = = 
bie ns aaa 9659258 


"2679492. 
And, tan, 75° = 19659258 
"25838190 

Now, from the sine of 30°, those of 6°, 2°, and 
1°, may easily be found. For, if 5a=30°, we 
shall have, from equation x;sin. 5A=5 sin. A—20 
sins. a+16 sin’, a: or, if sin. a=, this will be~ 
come 16a5—20a4+ Se=°*5. This equation solved 
by any of the approximating rules for such equa~ 
tions, will give « = *1045285, which is the sine 
of 6°. 

Next, to find the sine of 2°, we have again, from 
equation X, Sin. 34=3 sin. Am4q sin3, a: that is, 
if x be put for sin. 2°, 32—423 = 1045285. This 
cubic solved, gives x = :0348995 =sin. 2°. 

Then, if s=sin. 1°, we shall, from the second 
of the equations marked x, have 2s,/1—s? = 
0348995; whence s is found = ‘0174524=sIn. 1°. 

Had the expression for the sines of bisectéd arcs 
been applied successively from sin. 15°, to sin. 
7°30, sin. 3°45’, sin. 19522’, sin. 562’, &c. a differ 
ent series of values might have been obtained: 
or, if we had proceeded from the quinquisection 
of 45°, to the trisection of 9°, the biseetion of 3°, 
and so on, a different series still would have been 
found. But what has been done above is suffi- 
cient to illustrate this method. .The next example 
will exhibit a very simple and compendious way 
of ascending from the sines of smaller to those of 
larger arcs. ‘ 

fir. 2. Given the sine of 1°, to find the sin@6f 
2°, and then the sines of 3°, 4°, 5°, 6°, 7°, 8°, 9° 
and 10°, each by a single proportion. 

Here, taking first the expression for the sine 
of a double arc, equa, x, we have sin. 2°=2 sin. 1% 


= 3'7320508, 


a/2 tints MOF J % = 9659258» a/1 —sin?. 1° = "0348995. ‘ 
4 Then it follows from the rule in equa. xx, that. 

! : ; 
sin. 1°; sin. 2°—sin. 1°: : sin, 2°+sin. 1°: sin. 3°='0523360 
sip. 2°: sin. 3° sip, 1° 2: sin. 3°+sin. 1°: sin. 4°=70697565 
sin. 3°: sin. qo—sin. 1°: : sin. 4°+sinwr°? : sin. §°= "0871557 
sin, 4°: sin. 5°—sin, 1°; : sin. §°+sim. 1°: sim. 6°="r045285 
sin, 5°: sin, 6°—sin. 1°:: sin, 6°+sin. 1°: sin. 7°='1218693 
sin, 6° : sin. 7°—sin. 1°:: sin. 7°-+sin. 2°: sin. 8°=+1391731 
sin. 7°: sin, 8°—sin. 1° :: sin. 8°+sin. 1°: sin. 9°=*1564375 

“sin, 8°; sin. 9°—sin. 1°; : sin. 9°+sin. 1°: sin, 10°= "1736482 


To check and verify operations like these, the 
proportions should be changed at certain stages. 
Thus, 
sin. 1°: sin. 3°—sin. 2°: ; sin. 39+ sin. 2°: sin. ay 
sin. 1° : sin, 4°—sin. 3°:: sin. g°+ sin. 3°: sin. 7°, 
sin. 4°; sip. 7°—sin. 3°; : sin. 79+ sin. 3°: sin. 10°, 
The coincidence of the results of these operations 
with the analogous results in the preceding, will] 
manifestly establish the correctness of both. 

Cor. By the same method, knowing the sines of 
5°, 10°, and 15°, the sines of 20°, 25°, 35°, 55°, 
65°, &c. may be found, each by a single propor- 
tion.. And the sinés of 1°, 9°, and 10°, will lead to 
those of 19°, 29°, 39°, &c. So that the sines may 
be computed to any are: and the tangents and 
other trigonometrical lines, by means of the ex- 
pressions in art, 4, &c, 

Ex. 3. Find the sum of all the natural sines to 
every minute in the quadrant, radfus = 1. 

_In this problem the actual addition of all the 
terms would be a most’ tiresome labour: bnt the 
solution by means of equation xxv, is rendered 


very easy. Applying that theorem to the present 
case, we have sin. (A+ EnB) =sin. 45°, sin. £(n +1) 
B=sin. 45° of 30”, and sin. 2 B=sin. 30”. ‘Therefore 
sin. 45° x sin.45° 6’ 30” 
sin. 30! 

required, is . : 

From another method, the investigation of which 
is omitted here, it appears that the same sum is 
equal to 4 (cot. 307 + 1). 

Ex. 4. Explain the method of finding the loga- 
rithmic sines, cosines, tangents, secants, &c. the 
natural sines, cosines, &c. being known. dea! 
’ The natural sines and cosines being computed 
to the radius unity, are all proper fractions, or — 
quantities less than unity, so that their logarithms 
would be negative... To avoid this, the tables of 
logarithmic sines, cosines, &c. are computed to a 
tadius of 10000000000, or 10°; in which case the 
logarithm of the radius is 10 timés the log. of 10, 
thatis, it is Io. - 
' Hence, ifs represent any sine to radius ¥, them 
10! x s=sine of the same arc-or angle to rad. 


= 3438-2467465 the sum 


Versed sine = 


andsin.§ C=,/ 


x0, And this, in logs. is, log, 10!° s=:10 log. 
yo+log. s=10+log. s, 
-. The log. cosines are found by the same process, 
since the cosines are the sines of the comple- 
ments. 

The logarithmic expressions for the tangents, 
&e. are deduced thus : 


sin. 

Tan, = nad, «——. Therefore, log. tan. = log, 
rad.+log- sin,—log. cos, = 10 + log, sin. —log. 
cos. 


rad, 
ner . Therefore, log. cot. =2 log. rad.—log, 
tan, = 20—log. tan. . A 
rad, ; 
Sec, =——. Therefore, log. sec.=2 log. rad.—log. 


cos. 


cos. = 20—log. cos. 


rad?, 
Cose.= ——. 
sit 


Therefore, log. cosec. = 2 log. 


rad. —log. sin. = 20 —log. sin. 
chord? (2 sin. % arc)? 


diam 


2 rad. 
2 x sin?, } arc 


7 


rad. 


Therefore, log. vers. sin. = log. 2+2 log. sin. 4 
are — IO. 


Ex. 5. Given the sum of the natural tangents - 


efithe angles aand B of a plane triangle= 3°1601988, 


the sum of the tangents of the angles B and c = 


3°38765577, and the continued product, tan. A.tan, 
B. tan, c = 53047057: to find the angles A, B, 


and c. 


It has been demonstrated in art. 36, that when 
Fadius is unity, the product of the natural tangents 
of the three angles of a plane triangle is equal to 
their continued product. Hence the process is 
this: . 


From tan. a+ tan. B+ tan. C= 5°3047957 
Take tan. a+tau.B ...... = 3 1601988 


Remains tan. Coeseve cee =2 1445069 =tan.65°. 


From tan. a+ tan. B+ tan. C=5 3047057 
Take tan.B+tau.c eoeeo0e = 3°3705577 


Remains tan. A.. +e ee veee = 1428 1480=tan.55°- 


ic anteaaned the three angles are 55°, 60°, and 
> ae, 6. There is a plane triangle, whose sides 
are three consecutive terms in the natural series 
of integer numbers, and whose largest angle is 
just double the smallest. Required the sides and 
angles of that triangle ? 

If A, B, c, be three angles of a plane triangle, a, 
b, c, the sides respectively opposite to A, B, c; and 
s=a+b+c. Then from equa. II and xxxiv, we 
have 


: nena eT CY see 
sin. ms hs (28-4) 9-1) Ee) 
c 


($s —a). (Zs—4) 

’ ab : 

Let the three sides of the required triangle be 
represented: by 2, 7+1, and a+2; the angle a 
being supposed opposite to the side x, and ¢ op- 
posite to the side +2: then the preceding ex- 
pressions will become 
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; 3 pho 
LI op hela ele ac aie ae oh 
(z +1) .(e4+2) 2 by." & 
r—-t 
2 . 
° V+ e u : 
sin. Zc = pi oan (#3)! 


Ax {v+1) 

Assuming these two expressions equal to eack 
other, as they ought to be, by the question; there 
results, after a little reduction, 13 — 3229—Yar—-2=0, 
a cubie equation, with one positive integer root 
w=4. Hence 4, 5, and 6, are the sides of the- 


triangle. x 

Sete eee 
i = 2 i 57, = pe 
Bins a ate n/ Fmd Og 4%e 6 e.7 = 7he 
' tT 
S71 =FA/T 


sin. B= 2 4/73 sin. C= f 4/75 Si BC = of 

iia TAAL. 

The angles are, a = 41° 409603 = 41° 24 34” 34", 
B= §5°771191= 55 46 16 18, 
c == 829819206 82 49 9 8. 


General Properties of Spherical Triangles. 


Ant. 1, Def. 1. Any portion of a spherical sur- 
face bounded by three ares of great circles is called 
a spherical triangle. 

Def. 2. Spherical trigonometry is the art of 
computing the measures of the sides and angles of 
spherical triangles. 

Def. 3. A right-angled spherical triangle has 
ene right angle: the sides about the right angle 
are called legs; the side opposite to the right angle 
is called the hypothenuse. 

Def. 4. A quadrantal spherical triangle has 
one side equal to go® or a quarter of a great 
circle. ip 

Def. 5. Two ares or angles, when compared 
together, are said to be alike, or of the same affec- 
tion, when both are less than go®, or both are 
greater than 90%, But when one is greater and 
the other less than 90°, they are said to be unlike, 
or of different affections. 

Art. 2. The small circles of the sphere do not 
fall under consideration in spherical trigonometry 5 
but such only as have the same centre with the 
sphere itself, And hence it is that spherical tri- 
gonometry is of so much use in practical astro- 
nomy, the apparent heavens assuming the shape 
of a concave sphere, whose centre is the same as 
the centre of the earth. 

3. Every spherical triangle has three sides and 
three angles: and if any three of these six parts_ 
be given, the remaining three may be found, by 
some of the rules which will be investigated in this 
chapter. i 

4. In plane trigonometry, the knowledge of the 
three angles is not sufficient for ascertaining the 
sides: for in that case the relations only of the 
three sides can be obtained, and not their absolute 
values: whereas, in spherical tri gonometry, where 
the sides are circular arcs, whose values depend 
on theit proportion to the whole circle, that is, on 
the number of degrees they contain, the sides may 
always be determined when the three angles are 
known. Other remarkable differences between 
plane and spherical triangles are, ist. That in the 
former, two angles always determine the third ; 
while in the latter they neverdo. dly. The sur- 
face of a plane triangie cannot be determined from 
a knowledge of the angles alone; while that of a 
spherical triangle always can. 

5. The sides of a spherical triangle are all arcs 


- 
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of great circles, which, by their intersection on 
the surface of the sphere, constitute that triangle, 

6. The angle which is contained between the 
arcs of two great circles, intersecting each other 
_ 6n the surface of the sphere, is called a spherical 

angle; and its measure is the same as the measure 
of the plane angle which is formed by two lines 
issuing from the same point of, and perpendicular 
to, the common section of the planes which de- 
termine the containing sides: that is to say, it is 
the same as the angle made by those planes. Or, 
it is equal to the plane angle formed by the tan- 
gents to those ares at their point of intersection. 

7. Hence it follows, that the surface of a sphe- 
trical triangle Bac, fig. 10, and the three planes 
which determine it, form a kind of triangular 
pyramid, BcGa, of which the vertex G is at the 
centre of the sphere, the base asc a portion of the 
spherical surface, and the faces acc, AGB, BGC, 
sectors of the great circles whose intersections de- 
termine the sides of the triangle. 

Def. 6. A line perpendicular to the plane of a 
great circle, passing through the centre of the 
sphere, and terminated by two points, diametri- 
cally opposite, at its surface, is called the axis of 
such jcircle; and the extremities of the axis, or 
the points where it meets the surface, are called 
the poles of that circle. Thus, pgp’ is the axis, 
and P, P’, are the poles, of the great circle cnn. 

If we conceive any number of less circles, each 
parallel to the said great circle, this axis will be 
perpendicular to them likewise: and the points 
Pp, v’, will be their poles also. 


8. Hence, each pole of a great circle is go° dis- 


tant from every point in its circumference ; and 
all the arcs drawn from either pole of a little circle 
to its circumference, are equal to each other. 

9. It likewise follows, that all the arcs of great 
circles drawn through the poles of another great 
circle, are perpendicular to it: for, since they are 
great circles by the supposition, they all pass 
through the centre of the sphere, and consequently 
through the axis of the said circle. The same 
thing may be affirmed with regard to small cir- 
cles. 


10, Hence, in order to find the poles of any 
circle, itis merely necessary to describe, upon the 
surface of the sphere, two great circles perpendi- 
cular to the plane of the former; the points where 
these circles intersect each other will be the poles 
required, 

1. It may be inferred also, from the preceding, 
that if it were proposed to draw, from any point 
assumed on the surface of the sphere, an arc of a 
circle which may measure the shortest distance 
from that point, to the circumference of any given 
circle; this are must be so described, that its pro- 
longation may pass through the poles of the given 
circle. And conversely, if an are pass through 
ithe poles of a given circle, it will measure the 
shortest distance from any assumed point to the 
circumference of that circle. 

12. Hence again, if upon the sides, ac and BC, 
(produced if necessary) of a spherical triangle 


' BcA, we take the arcs cNn, cM, each equal go°, and 


through the radii GN, GM, fig. 10, draw the plane 
NGM, it is manifest that the point c will be the 
pole of the circle coinciding with the plane nem: 
so that, as the lines em, GN, are both perpendi- 
cular to the common section Gc, of the planes 
AGC, BGC, they measure, by their inclination, the 
augle of these planes; or the are nm measures 
that angle, and consequently the spherical angle 
BCA. 

13. It is also evident that every are of a little 
circle; described from the pole ¢ as centre, and 
containing the same number of degrees as the are. 
MN, is equally proper for measuring the angle 
Boa; though it is customary to use only arcs of 
great circles for this purpose, 

14. Lastly, we infer, that if a spherical angle 
be a right angle, the ares of the: great circles 
which form it, will pass mutually through the 
poles of each other: and that, if the planes of two 
great circles contain each the axis of the other, 
or pass through the poles of each other, the angle 
which they include is a right angle. 

These obvious truths being premised, we shall 
here add three tables for the solution of all the . 
cases of trigonometry, 


| 
| 
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TABLE I. 
For the Solution of all the Cases of Right-Angled Spherical Triangles. 


{ f Cases in which the } 
Given, Required. Values of the Terms required. terms required are 
less than 90°. 
awe epee to the Its tue obi Jeg. If the given leg be 
: given eg. sin. hypoth, less than 90°, 
ea Angle adjacent to the tan. giv : : 
‘Hypothenuse, iver ee {tts cos.= ue sailed Hee Ifthe things given be 4 
» and one leg. 2 5 tan. hypoth, of thesameaffection. | 


oh 
Other leg. { Its np Reepeth. iene. sir bien. 


. e 
cos, given leg. 
EE Cn re nn ae aaa cas a aR al RRO aE TIE Ae ace to 


sin, given leg. 


Hy potheuuse, { Its sin. = } Ambiguous. 
sin, given ang. 


If. 
One leg, and : tan. given leg. 
ts See Other leg. { Its sin, = ——, 
_ its opposite tan. given ang. ee 
bak . cos. given ang ; 
Other angle. {Its sin, =—+—= te diaem. 
cos, given leg. 
Hypothenuse. He ator ae gixen uci If the things given be 
Ill. cos. given ang. of like affection. 
One leg, and on : : ; If the given leg. be 
the adjacent Other angle. { Its cos.=cos. giv. leg. X sin. giv. ang. less than 90°. 
angle. ; : i i ¢ 
Other leg. f tts tan.=sin. giv. leg. tan. giv. ang. i Pe ae? PH ne 
eR eee Ae RAO, HOARE a, Oa a or a 
‘ uh ¢ | If the things given be } 
Adjacent leg. { Its tan.=tan. hyp. x Cos. giv. ang. of like affection: 
IV. Leg opp. to the given ; A . : If the given angle be 
‘Hypothenuse, Cant: ® { Its sin. =sin. hyp. xsin. giv, ang. sae 3 fe 
and one angle. e adh vive anele a ae Fa | 
Me f Th tah cs ere ee r the things given be 
piper angle { cos. hypothen, } of like affection. 


: tre ys If the given legs be 
7% _Hypothenuse. { Its cos, =rectan. cos. giv. legs. Brita atoetion: 
The two legs. PeRenge, : _ tan. oppos. leg. If the opposite leg be 
Bither of the angles. { Its tan. = Za auovtedl * jesithan ig0°. 


ONS CI SERA NESS 0 ab ia ee eS re NLUTER Bee Teor 


raat If the angles be of 
VI Hypothenuse. {its cos.=rect. cot. giv. angles, like adfection: 
The two angles. cos. opposite angle If the opposite angle 


nn mG 2 ; its cos. = ————_————- e 
Either of the legs { sin. adjacent angle be acute. 


In working by the logarithms, the student must observe that when the resulting logarithm is the log, 


of a quotient, 10 must be added to the index; when it is the log. of a product, 10 must be subtracted 


- from the index. ‘Thus when the two angles are given, 


Log. cos. hypothen.=log. cos. one angle + log. cos. other angle—10}; 
Log. cos. either leg=log. cos. Opp. angle —log. sin. adjac. angle +10. 
, the supplement of the angle op- 
and their opposite angles be 
ly changing like for unlike 


i i i d radius 

In a quadrantal triangle, if the quadrantal side be calle A 
posite ba that side be called hypothenuse, the other sides be called angles, 
called legs: then the solutions of all the gases will be as in this table; mere 


ia the determinations. 


TRIGONOMETRY. 


TABLE II. 


For the Solution of Oblique-Angled Spherical Triangles. 


An angle ora side being divided hi a perpendicular, the first and second segments are denoted - 
by 1 seg, and 2 seg. 


i seco hth eat raphe ends cal fesse ry ah oath omnia et 
Given. | Required. | | 

TONES RL alle AN, 

! The side opp. to { By the mae ge 


Values of the Quantities required. 


a 
j 


Sines of angles are as sines of opp. sides. 


I other angle. analogy. 
Two eee a per. on ie I seg. of this side=cos, adj. angie x tan. given 
angles Sag ae the side contain- side. : 

and Third side. ed between the( _, sin. I seg. x tan. ang. adj. given side 
a side given angles. Sin. 2 seg.= FINRA bess ihis 


‘ tau. ang. opp. given side 
Cot. 1 seg. of this ang. =cos. giv. side x tan, adj. angle. 


sopposite 
} to one 
of them. | Third angle, 


Let fall a per, as d sin, I Se. X Cos. ang. opp. given side 
before. Sin. 2 seg. =———______-_- 
. cos. ang, adj. given side 


RU ce ert eS 


The angle opposite { By the common 


hsines of sides are as sines of their opposite angles, 


Il. to the other side. analogy. 
he Angle included Let fall aperpen- Cot. 1 seg. ang. req.=tan. giv. ang, x cos. ie aa 
me ze between the dicular from the Sis'g see _JC08. 1 seg. x tan. giv. side adj. giv. pope 
angle given sides. included angle, | if , _ tan. side opp. given angle. 
sy ally Tan. 1 seg. side req.= cos. giv. ang. x tan. adj, side, 
Let fall Sa : 4 
of them. Third side. cos. I seg. x cos. side opp. giv. angle 
en dicular as before Cos. 2.seg.= —+——_______ ny 
cos. side adj. given angle. 


~ 


SA Ta cee ert cn aicars corer EDL PO BU oe oe INTE. WI MAN ed 


opp. ang. sought. 


An angle opposite \ Let falla perpen- Tan. 1 seg. of div. side=cos, giv. ang. x tan. side 
Hf. to one of the< dicular fromthe tan. giv. ang, x sin-z seg. 
Two given sides. third angle. Tan. ang. sought <3 
sides sin. 2 seg. of dev. side 
and the Tau. 1 seg. of div. side=cos. giv. ang. x tan. sate 
¥ included hird si r es ae eid Seiad given si ide, : a 
angle, Third side, vaatade Gait ‘ cos. side not div. x cos. 2 seg. 
‘i - of the giv. sides. Cos. side sought = ee 
cos. I seg. of side divided. 


I I 


4 ‘ : Cot. div. =COS, . side x tan. ang. 
A side opposite to \ Let falla perpen- phn pie Heels see Sane _ 

TV. one of the given < dicular on the tan.giv. side x cos. ¥ Seg. div.ang. 

A side angles. ‘third side, Tan. side sought= —_--—-— 
and the Cos. 2 seg . of divided angle. 

} two ad- |, Let fall a per- ) Cot. x seg. div. ang. me giv. side x tan. other giv. 

jJacent Third ancl pendicular from (angle. 
angles, | + ira angie. one of the given 4 pte Se ane: not div. x sin. 2 seg. 
os.anglesought= - —— ——__—. 
angles. § 8 Sln. I seg. div. angle, 


ese capa relocate ene Riding laa be did ke a I Ae ese 
Let a, b, c, be the sides 5 A, B, c, the angles, b and c including the 
An angle by the 
sine or cosine of 
its half, 


angle sought, and s=a+b+c. Then, - 


in. (¢s—b) .sin. (Zs—e sin, 3s. Sin. (Is—a) 
sin. (3s ine afer) stoke Days LONE yk Ee blidical eli 


sin. sa= 
We cath ai sin. lb. sin. c sin. i. sin. c. 


Let s be the sum of the angles a, B, and c: and let B and c be ad- 
The A side by the sine pera to a the side required, Then, 
three Mesining of its €08.38.cos(Zs—A) | a sin. (3s—B).sin. (3s—c) 
Z . =f - 0s, £4 = 4 f - 
angles. ig sin.ga=4/ sin. B. sin. c * sin. B. sin. c 


TRIGONOMETRY. 


TABLE III. 


4 For the Solution of ail ihe Cases of Oblique- Angled Spherical Triangles, by the Analogies 
of Napier. 


rn 


Given. Required. | Values of the Terms required. 


le SBT ee att RR A CAD Ned SI ae A Rea TO INT EPR SL ena A EY SEO a reer CHO i NEY 


Side opposite to the § By the common analogy, sines of angles as sines of opposite 
other given angle, sides. 


tan. £ diff. giv. sides ¥ sin. sum opp. angles 


I. Tan. ofits half= RATE TE 
Two angles | Third side, sin. 4 diff. of those angles 
and ae een tan. i. sum giv. sides x cos. 4 sum opp. angles 
opposite sides. 7d CU ATi eked pean 
PP cos. $ dif. of those angles 
Third angle. { By the common analogy. 


pre ene nett ENS 


Angle opposite to the 


other known side, 4 By the common analogy. 


* . t Adiff. th Tt ‘ . i 4 i Rt 
Il. Cot, ofits halfe: an. £ diff. other two ang. x sid., Sum giv sides 


Two sides, Third angle. ~ 
and an . 


| opposite angle. ot 


‘sin. 4 diff. those sides. 


tan.4sum ofother two ang. x cos.} sum civ.sides 


cos. 4 diff. of those sides. 


Third side. { By the common analogy. 


cot. giv. ang. x sin. 1 diff. giv. sides 


Tan. 4 their diff, = _——_— . i 

sin. 3 sum of those sides 

; Ill. The othertwo angles. : ‘ ss 

Twousdes Tad. 4 the! cm cot. L giv. ang. x cos. 3 diff. giv. sides 
E ’ an. ir sum = 

and the fe cos. } sum of those sides 

included angle. eae 
Third side. { By the common analogy. 


SMe eS es aan ek ee EIT SEETADI SSL 
eee ee aa ae eer ne ae 


tan. ! giv. side x sin. $ diff. giv. angles 


. Tan. } their aiff, = ——_—_—— 
IV. The other two sides, aici: ne shal rartga ke 
Two angles, and Tan.) their pile 23 i giv. side x cos. } diff. giv. angles 
the side cos. 1 sum of those angles. 
between them. 
‘Third angle. By the common analogy. 


Let fall a perpen. on the side adjacent to the angle sought, 


tan. 3 sum x tan. 4 diff. of the sides 


Vv. + fag Tan.isum ori diff.of ( 
Either of the angl : r 
i The three sides. | 2°?" of the angles") the seg. of the base tan. § base 
. Cos. angle sought=tan, adj. seg. x cot. adj. side. 
Will be obtained by finding its correspondent’ angle in a 
Vi. Either of the sides- triangle which has all its parts supplemental to those of the 
The three angles. triangle whose three angles are given. — 


. For more on the subject of trigonometry, the reader may consult the treatises by Simpson, Emer~ 
son, Manduitt, Cagaoli, Keith, Bonnycastle, and Woodhouse. 4 
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TRI 
TRIGONOME’TRICAL, a. (from érigono- 
meiry.) Pertaining to trigonometry. 

TRIGONOUS. Triangular. 

TRIGUERA, in botany, a genus of the 

class pentandria, order monogynia. Corol 

~-campanulate, with an unequal border; nectary 
short, surrounding the germ, five-toothed; 
filaments inserted\ into the nectary; berry 
four-celled, the cells two-seeded. Two species 5 
natives of Boetia. 

TRIGYNIA. (ogee, and yun, a wife.) The 
name of the third order in the first thirteen 
classes of the Linnéan system, except the first, 
fourth, and seventh; including those plants 
which have three pistils to each flower. See 
Botany. 

TRIHILATA: (Three-secarred, see Hr- 
tum.) The name of the fiftieth order in Lin- 
néus’s Fragments; and of the twenty-third in 
his Natural Orders. 

~ TRIJUGOUS LEAF. Trijugum folium. 
In botany, a pinnate leaf with three pairs 
of leaflets. 

TRILA/TERAL. .a. (rilateral, French; 
éres and datus, Latin.) Having three sides. 

TRILIX, in botany, a genus of the class 
polyandria, order monogynia. Calyx three- 
leaved ; corol three-petailed ; berry five-celled, 
many-seeded. One species only, a shrub of 
Carthagena, with roughish branches; leaves 
alternate, heart-ovate, serrate, pubescent ; pe- 
duncles generally terminal ; alternate, one-flow- 
ered, pubescent pedicles. 

TRILL, or Trri1o0, in music. A shake. 
To TRi xt. v.a. (from the noun.) To utter 
quavering (Thomson). | 

To TRILL. v.n. 1. To trickle; to fall in 
drops or slender streams (Shakspeare). 2. To 
Play in tremulous vibrations of sound (Dry- 

en). 
TRI'LLION. s. (a word invented by Locke.) 
A million of millions of millions. . 

TRILLIUM, in botany, a genus of the class 

hexandria, order trigynia. Calyx three-leaved ; 
‘corol three-petalled; berry superior, three-celled. 
Three species ; all of which are cultivated. 

1. T.cernum. Drooping trillium. 

2.T.erectum. Upright trillium. 
3. 'T. sessile. Sessile flowered ‘trillium. 
They are all American plants, with dark red 
or purple flowers; and may be easily propa- 
gated by seeds, and exposed to the climate of 
our own countty as being hardy perennials. 
TRIBOLATE LEAF, in botany. See 
- THREE-LOBED. 

TRILOCULAR PERICARP, in botany. 
See THREE-CELLED. 

TRILU’MINAR. Trituminovs. a. (iri- 
luminaris, Latin.) Having three lights. 
TRIM.a. (zexzpymme%, Saxon, completed.) 
Nice; smug; dressed up (Dryden). 

To TR. v.n. (cpimman, Saxon, éo build.) 
1. To fit out (Shakspeare). 2. To dress; to 
decorate (Dryden). 3. To shave; to clip 
(Howel). 4. To make neat; to adjust (Ben 
Jonson). 5. To balance a vessel (Spectator). 
6. It has often up emphatical (Shakspeare). 


~ sea, covered with thick jungle. 


TRI 

To Trim. v. n. To balance; to fluctuate 
between two parties (South). vi fi 

Trim. s. Dress; geer; ornaments (Shake 
speare). 

Trim oF A sutp, her best posture, propor 
tion of ballast, and hanging of her masts, &c, 
for sailing. To find the trim of a ship_is to 
find the best way of making her sail swiftly, or 
how she will sail best. ‘This is done by easing 
of her masts and shrouds; some ships sailing: 
much better when they are slack, than when 
they are taught or fast; but this depends much 
upon experience and judgement, and the several 
trials and observations which the commander 
and other officers may make aboard. — 

TRIMERES, in music, a nome of the an- 
cient Greeks, which was executed. in. threé 
consecutive modes, viz.the Phrygian, the Doric, 
and the Lydian. The invention of this coms 
pound nome is attributed by some writers to 
Sacados of Argos; by others to Clonos The- 

eates. 

TRI’MLY. ad. (from irim.) Nicely ; neatly 
(Spenser). 

TRIMMER. s. (from trim.) 1. One whe 
changes sides to balance parties; a turncoat 
(Swift). 2. A piece of wood inserted (Mow.). 

TRI“YMMING. s. (from trim.) Ornamental 
appendages to a coat or gown (Garth). j 

TRI’MNESS. s. (from trim.) Neatness ; 
petty elegance of dress. 

TRINAL. a. (érinus, Latin.) Threefold 
(Spenser). . ; 

TRINCOMALE, a seaport on the E. coast 
of Ceylon, with a harbour reckoned the finest in 
the Kast Indies, but situate in the most barren 
part of the island. The nearest farm villages 
are upward of 12 miles, from which the inha- 
bitants are supplied with provisions. The har- 
bour is defended by two forts, Trincomale and 
Ostenburg, the last built upon a cliff, project- 
ing 1500 spaces into thesea. The town occu- 
pies more ground than Columba, but contains 
a much smaller number of houses, and of an 
inferior appearance. Its circumference within 
the walls is about three miles, but in this space 
is included a rising point, immediately over the 
Trincomale 
was taken from the Dutch, by the English, in 
1782; retaken by the French the same year; 
restored to the Dutch, by the peace of 1783 ; 
and again taken by the English in 1795. It 
stands on a spacious bay of the same name, 100 
miles N.N.E. of Candy, Lon. 81. 25 E. Lat. 
8. 32 N. | 

TRINE. s. (érine, French; ¢rinus,, Latin.} 
An aspect of planets placed in three angles ofa 
trigon, in which they are supposed by astrolo- 
gers to be eminently benign (Creech). 

To TRINE. v. a. (from the noun.) ‘To put 
in a trine aspect (Dryden). 

TRINE PEDUNCLES. (terni pedunculi.) Pe» 
duncles in threes, or three together from the 
same axil: as in impatiens zeylanica. — 

TRINE FLOWERS. (terni flores.) Flowers 
growing three and three together: as in beta 
cicla. 


i 


TRI 
._, TLRine LEAVES, in botany. (¢ernafolia.) 
Three-fold leaves, in threes, or three and three ; 
expressing the number of leaves in each whorl 
Or set: as instatice sinuata. See STELLATE. 
. TRINERVE LEAF, in botany. A three- 
nerved leaf. Having three nerves or un- 
branched vessels meeting in the base of the 
leaf. ) 
TRINERVATE. Having them meeting 
behind or beyond (poné) the base. 
._. TRING, a town in Hertfordshire, with a 
market on Friday; seated near the Grand Junc- 
tion Canal, 22 miles W. of Hertford, and 31 
W.N:W. of London. 
_ TRINGA, Sand-piper. Pewit. Ruff and 
reeve. In zoology, a genus of the classs aves, 
order gralla. Bill roundish, as long as the 
head; nostrils small, linear; tongue slender ; 
feet four-toed ; the hind toe of one joint, and 
raised from the ground. Forty-eight species ; 
inhabitants of Europe and America; a few of 
Asia; seventeen common to our Own country. 
_ The following are the principal species. 
1. T. pugnax. Ruoff and reeve. Bull and 
Jegs rufous; three lateral tail-feathers without 
spots; face with flesh-colour granulations. 
These iwhabit Europe as high as Siberia, and 
are found freely in our own country: they are 
twelve inches long, appear in the fens early in 
the spring, and disappear about Michaelmas. 
The ruffs or males fight with great obstinacy 
for the females or reeves, who Jay four white 
eges with rusty spots in a tuft of grass. The 
rufls are so variable in their colour, that two 
are seldom found alike: but the long feathers 
of the neck resembling a ruff, and from which 
the specific name is derived, sufficiently charac- 
terise the species. Besides this ruff, there is, 
on the back of the neck, a tuft of feathers which 
‘spread outon both sides, and are always different 
in colour from those of the ruff. The reeves 
are less variable in their plumage; they are 
smaller than the males, and are brown, spotted 
in some parts with a white, or ash-colout. 

The ruffs are caught in the fens by means 
of nets. When fattened, they are dressed, like 
the woodcock, with the intestines, and their 
whole contents, which are considered by the 
connoisseurs as the most delicate kind of sea- 
soning for these birds. As the rufis are ex- 
tremely pugnacious, they must be kept, during 
the whole progress of their fattening, ip a dark 
apartment; for, the moment the light is ad- 
mitted, they attack one another with such fury 
and inveteracy, that the combat does not end 

till the greater part are slain on the field of 
W battle. 

The nets with which fowlers take the ruffs 
are about forty yards long, and seven or eight 
feet high. They are supported at the side of 

the fens by sticks, placed at an, angle of forty- 
five degrees; and: when the birds are enticed 
under them by a stale, or stutied bird of their 
own species, the fowler, whois concealed among 
the reeds, suddenly puils a string, by which the 
-nets are brought down, and the prisoners 
secured, | 
2. T. vanellus. Lapwing. Bastard-plover. 
VOL. XL. 
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Pewit. Legs red; crest pendent; breast black 
Inkabits the marshes and moist heaths of Eu- 
rope, Asia, and Africa. In our own country 
these make their appearance in the meadows 
and marshy grounds, in the month of March, 
and, in some parts, are so numerous, thai the 
fields echo with the plaintive note, peeweets 
which they continually utter, and which has 
given rise, in France, to their common name of 
dixhuits. The long crest, which rises from the 
hind part of the head, consists of a few narrow 
feathers of a black and purple hue, resembling, 
as is supposed, the wing of that insect that 
flutters on the surface of the water, and is 
devoured by the trout. Hence the top of the 
pewit is greatly prized by such as are fond of 
the amusement of fishing, for with it they dress 
the finest flies. | ia 

These birds have a singular mode of collect- 
ing their food, which consists of worms. They 
observe the small swell of the ground, which 
the worm, when it returns below ground in 
the morning, makes by emptying itself. This 
it gently opens, at the top, with its bill, and 
then beats upon the ground at the side of it. 
By this small motion the worm is discomposed, 
and brought to the surface, when it is devoured 
by the bird, which is all the while keeping a 
sharp and watchful look-out for its appears 
ance. 

Oa the approach of night, the pewit has still 
an easier method of procuring its food, for the 
worms then make their appearance above 
ground of their own accord: and nothing 
more is necessary for the bird than to travel 
attentively over the grass, and feel with its feet 
for the worms that are creeping at the root of 
xe. 

On their first arrival, these birds crowd to- 
gether in large flocks; but as soon as the pair 
ing season commences, their society is soon. 
dissolved by the quarrels of the males, During 
these, the females withdraw from the flock, as 
if they felt no interest in their disputes: but, 
in fact, with a view to draw afier them some: 
of the combatanis, and to form with them a 
society of a more tender and intimate natures, 
"The malesarealso very solicitous for their young; 
and fight vigorously for them: . they feed on, 
slugs as well as worms. The female lays four’ 
dirty olive eggs, spotted with black. The flesh, 
is very delicious. . fi 

3. T. gambetta. Gambet. Bill and legs red; 
body variegated with pale yellow and cinere-, 
ous; beneath white. Inhabits Europe and, 
America: twelve inches long. 

4. T. interpres. Turnstone. Sea-dottrel.. 
Legs red; body black, varied with white and, 
ferraginous; breast and belly white. The bil, 
of the male black ; colourtof the female move, 
dusky. »Inhabits the sea-coasts of Europe and 
America; nine inches long; feeds on worms, 
turning over stones to look for them; builds 
on the ground, and Jays four olive eggs spotted 
with black. re 

There are three other varieties; one with 
body rey and breast black, inhabiting Scots 
land and North America: paseaanta varied 
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brown and white; quill feathers and bill dusky: 
a third, varied brown and white; the breast 
with brown spots; wings and tail brown, the 
feathers of the latter tipt with white. Both 
- inhabit Cayenne. ) 

5. T. Jobata. Grey phalarope. Bull subu- 
late, bent in at the tip; feet pinnate; breast 
waved with white. Another variety, beneath 
white, above black, with fongitudinal yel- 
lowish stripes; band on the wings white ; 
feet lobate. These inhabit Europe, Asia and 
America ; rarely England : size of the common 
purre: in stormy weather they swim in great 
numbers on lakes, but in fine weather are so- 
itary among the fens, 

6. T. ochropus. Green sand-piper. 
dotted at the tip; legs greenish; back brown- 
green; belly and outer tail-feathers white. 
Another variety, with cinereous back and 
wings, and pale whitish spots. Inhabits 

Europe and America; is ten inches long; 
solitary; and smells of musk. Indigenous to 
England, 

7. T. hypoleacos. Common sand-piper. 
Bill smooth ; legs livid; body cinereous, with 
black stripes; beneath white ; back and wings 
ereenish brown, with numerous narrow dusky 
lines; quill-feathers brown, and except the 
first with a white spot within; tail rounded, 
shining green brown. Inhabits Europe and 
America; common to our own country; seven 
and a balf inches long ; wags the tail, and lays 
four or five dirty yellowish eggs with pale spots, 
in banks. | 

s. T. canutus. Knot. Bill smooth; legs 
ashy; primary quill-feathers serrate; outer- 
most tail-feather white, without spots; body 
above cinereous, beneath white. Inhabits 
England, Europe generally, and America ; 


nine inches long; eggs flesh-colour, with 


crowded orange red spots: flesh delicious. 

- g. T. cinclus. Sanderling. Purre. Stint. 
Bill and Jegs black; body and rump grey and 
brown: a second variety with brown legs. 
The breast and belly white in both. Inhabits 
England, Europe. generally, and America: 
seven and a half inches long. 

TRINIDAD, an island on the N.E. coast 
of Terra Firma, separated from Paria oa the 8. 
by a channel about ten miles over,-and from 
Cumana on the W. by the gulf of Paria, the 
N. entrance into which is called Boca del Drago 
(Dragon’s Mouth) on account of the adverse 
currents and. tempestuous waves encountered 
here, when this island, with the neighbouring 
eontinent, was discovered by Columbus in 
1498. Itsis 90 miles long and 50 broad ;_pro- 
duces sugar, cotton, maize, fine tobacco, in- 
digo, and fruit; but the air is unhealthy. It 
was taken in 1595, by sir Walter Raleigh, and 
in 1676, by the French, who plundered and 
eft it. In 1707, it was captured by the 
inglish, and afterward ceded to them by the 
treaty of Amiens. “The eapital is Port d’Es- 

agne, on the gulf of Paria, near the Boca. 
Fen. 8b. 30 W. Lat. 10. 0 N: 

The most remarkable phenomenon apper- 

taining to the natural history of this island is 


Bill 
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its enormous Pitch Lake, the material of which. 
has now a chance of being converuble to most. 
valuable nautical and economical purposes. 
The whole history of this phenomenon is truly 
curious, and we copy therefore with much 
sleasure the following accurate description of 
Dr. Nugent from the first volume of. the Geo- 
logical Transactions. 

«« Being desirous to visit the celebrated lake of 
pitch, previously to my departure from the is« 
land of Trinidad, I embarked with that inten- 
tion in the month of October, 1807, in a small 
vessel at Port Spain. After a pleasant sail of 
about thirty miles down the gulf of Paria, we 
arrived at the point la Braye, so called by the 
French, from its charasteristic feature. Itisa 
considerable headland, about eighty feet above | 
the level of the sea, and perhaps two miles long 
and two broad. We landed on the southern 
side of the point, at the plantation of Mr. Ves- 
signy : as the boat drew near the shore, I was 
struck with the appearance of a rocky bluff or 
small promontory of a reddish-brown colour, 
very different from the pitch which I had ex- 
pected to find on the whole shore. Upon ex- 
amining this spot, 1 found it composed of a 
substance corresponding to the porcelain jasper 
of mineralogists, generally of a red colour where 
it had been exposed to the weather, but of light 
slate-biue in the interior; it is a very hard 
stone with a conchoidal fracture, some degree 
of lustre, and is perfectly opake even at the 
edges ; in some places, from the action of the 
air, it was of a reddish or yellowish-brown, 
and an earthy appearance. I wished to have 
devoted more time to the investigation of what 
in the language of the Wernerian school is 
termed the geognostic relations of this spot, 
but my companions were anxious to proceed, 
We ascended the hill, which was entirely com- 
posed of this rock, to the plantation, where we 
procured a negro guide, who conducted us 
through a wood about three quarters of a nnle. 
We now perceived a strong sulphureous and 
pitchy smell, like that of burnimg coal, and 
soon after had a view of the lake, which at first. 
sight appeared to be an expanse of still water, 
frequently interrupted by clumps of dwarf trees. 
or islets of rushes and shrubs: but on a nearer 
approach we found it to be in reality an exten= — 
sive plain of mineral pitch, with frequent cres 
vices and chasms filled with water. ‘The sin- 
gularity of the scene was a in so great, | 
that it was some time before | could recover 
from my surprise so as to investigate it mls _ 
nutely. “The surface of the lake is..of the 
colour of ashes, and at this season was not ° 
polished or smooth so as to be slippery; the 
hardness or consistence was such as to bear any 
weight; and it was not adhesive, though it 
partially received the impression of the foot; — 
it bore us without any tremulous motion what- _ 
ever, and several head of cattle were browsing 
on it in perfect security. In the dry season, 
however, the surface is much more yielding, . 
and must be in a state approaching to fluidity, | 
as is shown by pieces of recent wood and other _ 
substances being enveloped in it, Even large 
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branches of trees which werea foot above the 
level, had in some way become enveloped in 
the bituminous matter. The insterstices or 
‘chasms are very numerous, ramifying and 
joining in every direction, and in the wet 
season, being filled with water, present the 
‘only obstacle to walking over the surface: 
these cavities are generally deep in proportion 
to their width, some being only a few inches 
in depth, others several fect, and many almost 
unfathomable: the water in them is good, and 
uncontaminated by the piich; the people of 
the neighbourhood derive their supply from 
this source, and refresh themselves by bathing 
in it; fish are caught in it, and particularly a 
very good species of mullet. The arrangement 
of the chasms is very singular: the sides, which 
of course are formed of the pitch, are invariably 
shelving from the surface, so as nearly to meet 
at the bottom, but then they bulge out towards 
each other with a considerable degree of con- 
vexity. This may be supposed to arise from 
the tendency in the pitch slowly to coalesce, 
‘whenever softened by the intensity of the sun’s 
rays. These crevices are known occasionally 
to close up entirely, and we saw many marks 
‘or seams from this cause. How these crevices 
‘originate it may not be so easy to explain. One 
‘of our party suggested that the whole mass of 
pitch might be supported by the water which 
made its way through accidental rents; but in 
the solid state it is of greater specific gravity 
than water, for several bits. thrown into one of 
the pools immediately sank. The jake (1 call 
it so, because I think the common name ap- 
propriate enough) contains many islets covered 
‘with long grass and shrubs, which are the 
haunts of birds of the most exquisite plumage, 
‘as the pools are of snipe and plover. Alliga- 
tors are also said to abound here; but it was 
not our lot to encounter any of these animals. 
It is not easy to state precisely the extent of 
_ this great collection of pitch; the line between 
‘it and the neighbouring soil is not always well 
defined, and indeed it appears to form the sub- 
‘stratum of the surrounding tract of land. We 
“may say, however, that it is bounded on the 
north and west sides by the sea, on the south by 
the rocky eminence of porcelain jasper before 
‘mentioned, and on the east by the usual argil- 
-laceous soil of the country; the main body 
‘may perhaps be estimated at three miles in 
circumference ; the depth cannot be ascertain- 
‘ed, and no subjacent rock or soil can be dis- 
‘covered. Where the bitumen is slightly cover- 
‘ed by soil, there are plantations of cassava, plan- 
‘tains, and pine-apples, the last of which grow 
with luxuriance and attain to great perfection. 
There are three or four French and one En- 
glish sugar estates in the immediate neighbour- 
ified our opinion of the soil did not, how- 
ever, coincide with that of Mr. Anderson, who 
in the account he gave some years ago thought 
‘it very fertile. It is worthy of remark, that the 
“main body of the pitch, which may properly 
be called the lake, is situated higher than the 
‘adjoining land, and that you descend by a 
“gentle slope to the sea, where the pitch is 


much contaminated by tlie sand of the beach. 
During the dry season, as I have before re- 
marked, this pitch is much softened, so that 
different bodies have been known slowly to 
sink into it: if a quantity be cut out, the 
cavity left will be shortly filled up: and I have 
heard it related, that when the Spaniards un- 
dertook formerly,o prepare the pitch for eco- 
nomical purposes, and had imprudently erected 
their caldrons on the very lake, they completely 
sank in the course ofa night, so as to defeat 
their intentions. Numberless proofs are given 
of its being at times in this softened state: the 
negro houses of the vicinage, for instance, built 
by driving posts in the earth, frequently are 
twisted or sunk on one side, In many places 
it seems to have actually overflown like lava, 
and presents the wrinkled‘appearance which a 
sluggish substance would exhibit in motion. 
“This substance is generally thought to be 
the asphaltum of naturalists: in different spots, 
however, it presents different appearances. In 
some parts it is black, with a splintery con 
choidal fracture, of considerable specific gravity, 
with little or no lustre, resembling particular 
kinds of coal, and so hard as to require, a 
severe blow of the hammer to detach or break 
it; in other parts, it is so much softer, as to 
allow one to cut out a piece in any form with 
a spade or hatchet, tid in the interior is vesi- 
cular and oily: this is the character of by far 
the greater portion of the whole mass; in 
one place, it bubbles up in a perfectly fluid 
state, so that you may take it up in a cup; 
and [ am informed that in one of the neigh- 
bouring plantations there is a spot where it is 
of a bright colour, shining, transparent and 
brittle, like bottle-glass or resin. ‘The odour 
in all these instances is strong, and like that of 
a combination of pitch and sulphur. No sul- 
phur, however, is any where to be perceived ; 
but from the strong exhalation of that sub- 
stance, and the affinity which is known to exist 
between the fluid bitumens and it, much is, 
nv doubt, contained in a state of combination : 
a bit of the pitch held in the candle melts like 
sealing-wax and burns with a light flame, 
which is extinguished whenever it is removed, 
and on cooling the bitumen hardens. again. 
From this property it is sufficiently evident that 
this substance may be converted to many 
useful purposes, and accordingly it is univers 
sally used in the country wherever pitch is re- 
quired; andthe reports of the naval officers 
who have tried it are favourable to its more 
general adoption: it is requisite merely to 
prepare it with a proportion of oil, tallow, or 
common tar, to give it a sufficient degree of 
fluidity. In this point of view, this lake is of 
vast national importance, and more especially 
to a great maritime power. It is indeed sin- 
gular that the attention of government should 


‘not have been more forcibly directed: to a, 


subject of such magnitude: the attempts that 
have hitherto been made to render it extensively 
useful have for the most part been only feeble 


‘and injudicious, and have consequently proved 


abortive. ‘This vast collection of bitumen 
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might in: all probability afford an inexhaustible 
“supply of an essential article of naval stores, 
and being situated on the margin of the sea 
could be wrought and shipped with little in- 
convenience or expense. It would, however, 
be great injustice to sir Alexander Cochrane 
not to state explicitly that he has at various 
times, during his long and active command on 
the Leeward Island station ftaken considerable 
pains to insure a proper and fair trial of this 
mineral production for the highly important 
uses of which it is generally believed to be ca- 
pable. But whether it has arisen from certain 
perverse occurrences, or from the prejudice of 
the mechanical superintendents of the colonial 
dock yards, or really, as some have pretended, 
from an absolute unfitness of the substance in 
question; the. views of the gallant admiral 
have, I believe, been invariably, thwarted, or 
his exertions rendered altogether fruitless. I 
was at Antigua in 1809, when a transport 
arrived laden with this pitch for the use of the 
-dock-yard at English Harbour: it had evidently 
been hastily collected with little care or zeal 
from the beach, and was of course much con- 
taminated with sand and other foreign sub- 
stances.’ The best way would probably be to 
have it properly prepared on the spot, and 
brought to the state in which it may be ser- 
viceable, previously to its exportation. I have 
frequently seen it used to pay the bottoms of 
small vessels, for which it is particularly well 
adapted, as it preserves them from the numer- 
ous tribe of worms so abundant in tropical 
countries. ‘There seems indeed no reason 
why it should not, when duly prepared and 
attenuated, be applicable to all the purposes of 
™~ the petroleum of Zante, a well-known article 
of commerce in the Adriatic, or that of the 
district in Burmah, where 400,000 hogsheads 
are said to be collected annually. 

“* Itis observed by captain Mallet, in hisShort 
Topographical Sketch of the Island, that 
* near cape la Brea (la Braye), a little to the 
south-west, is a gulf or vortex, which in 
stormy weather gushes out, raising the water 
five or six feet, and covers the surface for a 
considerable space with petroleum or. tar:’ 
and he adds, that ‘on the east coast in the 
bay of Mayaro, there is another gulf or vortex 
similar to the former, which in the months of 
March and June produces a detonation like 
thunder, having some flame with a thick black 
smoke, which vanishes away immediately: 


known to occur in other paris of the worldg 
but I have been informed by several persons 
that the sea in the neighbourhood -of la 
Braye is occasionally covered with a fluid bitu- 
men, and in the south-eastern part of the 


island there is certainly a similar collection of 
this bitumen, thongh of less extent, and man 
small detached spots of it are to be met with 


in the woods: it is even said that an evident _ 
line of communication may thus be traced be- 
tween the two great receptacles.. There is — 


every probability, that in all these cases the 


pitch was originally fluid, and has since bes 
come inspissated by exposure to the air, as 
happens in the Dead Sea and other parts of the — 
East. | : 
«« It is for geologists to explain the origin of 

this singular phenomenon, and each sect will 
doubiless give a solution of its difficulty ace — 
cording to tts peculiar tenets. "To frame any — 
very satisfactory hypothesis on the subject t 
would require a more exact investigation of the 
neighbeuring country, and particularly to the — 
southward and eastward, which I had not an ~ 
opportunity of visiting. And it must be re~ — 
membered that geological inquiries are not 
conducted here with that facility which they 
are in some other parts of the world: ihe soilis 
almost universally covered with the thickest — 
and most luxuriant vegetation, and the stranger 
is soon exhausted and overcome by the scorch= 
ing rays of.a vertical sun. Immediately to the — 
southward, the face of the ceuntry, as seen 
from la Braye, is a good deal broken and rug= — 
ged, which Mr.. Anderson attributes to some 
convulsion of nature from subterranean fires, 
in which idea he is confirmed by having found 
in the neighbouring woods several hot springs. — 
He is indeed of opinion that this tract has ex- 
perienced the effects of the volcanic power, ~ 
which, as he supposes, elevated the great ~ 
mountains on the main and the northern side 
of the island. The production of all bitu~ 
minuous substances has certainly with plausi« — 
bility been attributed to the action of subterra-_ 
nean fires on beds of coal, being separated in a— 
similar manner as when effected by artificial 
heat, and thus they may be traced through the 
various tranformations of vegetable matter. IT 
was accordingly particular in my inquiries with — 
regard to the existence of beds of coal, but 
could not learn that there was any certaim 
trace of that substance in the island; and — 
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though it may exist at a great depth, I saw no _ 
strata that indicate it. A friend, indeed, gave 
me specimens of a kind of bituminous shale 
mixed. with sand, which he brought from — 
Point Cedar, about twenty miles distant, and — 
I find Mr. Anderson speaks of the soil near — 
the pitch lake containing burnt cinders, but I~ 
imagine he may have taken for them the small 
fragments of the bitumen. itself. ‘obi 
‘«¢ An examination of this tract of country 
could not fail, I think, to be highly gratifying 
to those who embrace the Huttonian theory of © 
the earth; for they might behold the numer-— 
ous branches of one of the largest rivers of the” 
world (the Orinoco) bringing down so amaze 
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in about twenty-four hours afterwards is found 
along the shore of the bay a quantity of bitu- 
men or pitch, about three or four inches thick, 
which 1s employed with success.’ Captain 
Mallet likewise quotes Gumilla, as stating in 
his Description of the Orinoco, that about 
‘seventy years ago ‘a spot of land on the west- 
ern coast of this island, near half way between 
the capital, an Indian village sank suddenly, 
and was immediately replaced by a small lake 
of pitch, to. the great terror of the inhabitants,’ 
“*T have had no opportunity of ascertaining 
personally whether these statements are accu- 
rate, though sufficiently probable from what is 
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ing a quantity of earthy particles as to discolour 
the sea in a most remarkable manner for many 
Jeagues distant; they might see these earthy 
particles deposited by the influence of powerful 
currents on the shores of the gulf of Paria, 
and particularly on the western side of the 
island of Trinidad; they might there find vast 
collections of bituminous substances, beds of 
porcelain jasper and such other bodies as may 
readily be supposed to arise from the modified 
action of heat on such vegetable and earthy 
materials as the waters are known actually to 
deposit. They would further perceive no very 


yagne traces of subterranean fires, by which 


these changes may have been effected and the 
whole tract elevated above the ordinary level of 
the general loose soil of the country: as for in- 
stance, hot springs, the vortices above men- 
tioned, the frequent ocenrrence of earthquakes, 
and two singular semi-voleanic mounds at 
Point Icaque, which, though not very near, 
throw light on the general character of the 
country. Without pledging myself to any 
particular system of geolozy, I confess an ex- 
planation similar to this appears to me suffhi- 
ciently probable, and consonant with the 
known phenomenona of nature. A vast river, 


‘like the Orinoco, must for ages have rolled 


down great quantities of woody and vegetable 
bodies, which from certain causes,—as the in- 
fluence of currents and eddies, —may have been 
arrested and accumulated in particular places ; 
they may there have undergone those transform- 
ations and chemical changes which various 
vegetable substances similarly situated have 
been proved to suffer in other parts of the 
world. An accidental fire, such as is known 
frequently to occur in the bowels of the earth, 
‘may then have operated in separating and driv- 
ing off the newly formed bitumen more or less 
combined with siliceous and argillaceous earths, 
which forcing its way through the surface, and 
afterwards becoming inspissated by exposure to 
the air, may have occasioned such scenes as I 
have ventured to describe. The only other 
eountry accurately resembling this part of Tri- 
nidad, of which I recollect to have read, is that 
which borders on the gulf of Taman in Crim 


Tartary: from the representation of travellers, 


springs of naphtha and petroleum equally 
abound, and they describe voleanic mounds 
recisely similar to those of Point Tcaque. 
Pallas’s explanation of their origin seems to 
me very satisfactory ; and I think it not impro- 
bable that the river Don and sea of Azof may 


- have acted the same part in producing these 


appearances in the one case, as the Orinoco 
and gulf of Paria appear to have done in the 
other. It may be supposed that the destruction 
of a forest or perhaps even a great savanna on 
the spot, would be a more obvious mode of ac- 
counting for this singular phenomenon; but, 
as I shall immediately state, all this part of the 
island is of recent alluvial formation, and the 
jand all along this coast is daily receiving a 
eonsiderable accession from the surrounding « 
water. The pitch lake, with the circumjacent 


feact, being now on the margin of the sea, 


ae, 


must in like manner have had an origin of no 
very distant date; besides, according to the 
above representation of captain Mallet, and 
which has been frequently corroborated, a 
fluid bitumen oozes up and rises to the surface 
of the water on both sides of the island, not 
where the sea has encroached on and over 
whelmed the ready-formed land, but where it 
is obviously in a Very rapid manner depositing 
and forming a new soil. ; 

<< From a consideration of the great hardness, 
the specific gravity, and, the general external 
characters of the specimens submitted a few 
years ago to the examination of Mr, Hatchett, 
that gentleman was led to suppose that a con- 
siderable part of the aggregate mass at Trinidad 
was not pure mineral pitch or asphaltum, but 
rather a porous stone of the argillaceous genus, 
much impregnated with bitumen. . Two spe- 
cimens of the more compact and earthy sort, 
analysed by Mr. Hatchett, yielded about 32 
and 36 per cent. of pure bitumen: the resi- 
duum in the crucible consisted of a spongy, 
friable and ochraceous stone; and 100 parts of 
it afforded, as far as could be determined by a 
single trial, of silica 60, alumina 10, oxyd of 
iron 10, carbonaceous matter by estimation 115 
not the smallest traces of lime could be dis- 
covered; so that the substance has no simi- 
larity to the bituminous limestones which have 
been noticed in different parts of the world. 
J have already remarked, that this mineral pro- 
duction differs considerably in different places. 
The specimens examined by Mr. Hatchett by 
no means correspond in character with «the 
great mass of the lake, which, in most cases, 
would doubtless be found to be infinitely more 
free from combination with earthy substances; 
though from the mode of origin which I have 
assigned to it, this intermixture may be re- 
garded as more or less unavoidable. The ana- 
lysis of the stone after the separation of the 
bitumen, as Mr. Hatchett very correctly ob- 
serves, accords with the prevalent soil of the 
country; and I may add, with the soil daily 
deposited by the gulf, and with the composi- 
tion of the porcelain jasper in immediate con- 
tact with the bituminous mass. 
‘¢ All the country which I have visited in Tri- 
nidad is either decidedly primitive or alluvial. 
The great northern range of mountains which 
runs from east to west, and is connected with 
the highlands of Paria on the continent by 
the islands at the Bocas, consists of gneiss, of 
mica slate containing great masses of quartz, 
and in many places approaching so niuch to 
the nature of tale as to render the soil quite 
unctuous by its decomposition, and of compact 
blueish grey limestone, with frequent veins of 
white crystallized carbonat of ‘ime. From 
the foot of these mountains, for many leagues 
to the southward, there is little else than a 
thick fertile argillaceous soil, without a stone 
ora single pebble. This tract of land, which 
is low and perfectly level, is evidently formed 
by the defritus of the mountains, and by the 
copious tribute of the waters of the Orinoco, 
which being deposited by the inflpence of cur 
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rents, gradually accumulates; and in a climate 
where vegetation is astonishingly rapid, is 
speedily covered with the mangrove and other 
woods. It is accordingly observed, that the 
leeward side of the island constantly encroaches 
on the gulf, and marine shells are frequently 
found on the land at a considerable distance 
from thesea. This is the character of Napa- 
riusa and the greater part of the country I saw 
along tive coast to la foe It is not only in 
forming and extending the coast of ‘Trinidad, 
that the Orinoco exerts its powerful agency ; 
co-operating with its mighty sister flood, the 
Amazons, it has manifestly formed all that 
line of coast and vast extent of country in- 
cluded between the extreme branches of each 
river. ‘To use the language of a writer in the 
Philosophical Transactions of Edinburgh :— 
«If you cast your eye upon the map; you will 
observe from Cayenne to the bottom of the gulf 
of Paria this immense tract of swamp, formed 
by the sediment of these rivers, and a similar 
tract of shallow muddy coast, which their con- 
tinued operation will one day elevate, The 
sediment of the Amazons is carried down 
thus to leeward (the westward) by the con- 
stant currents which set along from the south- 
ward and the coast of Brazil. That of the 
Oroonoko is detained and allowed to settle 
near its mouths by the opposite island of ‘Tri- 
nidad, and still more by the mountains on the 
main, which are only separated from that 
island by the Bocos del Drago. The coast of 
Guiana has remained, as it were, the great 
eddy or resting-place for the washings of great 
part of South America for ages; and its own 
comparatively small streams have but modified 
here and there the grand deposit.” 
TRINIDAD, a seaport in Mexico, in the 
province of Guatimala, on a bay of the Pacific 
ocean, It isa place of great trade, the harbour 
being the nearest landing to Guatimala, for all 
merchandise that comes from Mexico and 
Peru. The town is nine miles from the har- 
-bour, and 110 E.S.E. of Guatimala. Lon. 90. 
40 W. Lat. 14,0N. | 
TRINIDAD, a town of Mexico, in Veragua, 
near the mouth of a river which enters the Ca- 
ribbean sea, 20 miles E.S.E. of Conception. 
Lon. 81. 23 W. Lat..8.40N. , 
TRINIDAD, a seaport of Cuba, in a bay on 
the south part of the island, 40 miles S.W. of 
Spiritu Santo. Lon. 80.3 W. Lat. 21. 58 N. 
_. TRINIDADA, three rocky islets in the At- 
lantic ocean, 200 leagues E. of Spiritu Santo, 
in Brasil. The largest is not three miles in 
circumference, and the Portuguese keep a small 
garrison here to prevent a contraband trade 
with the Brasils. Lon. 29. 35 W. Lat. 20. 30 
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TRINITARIANS, those who believe in 
the doctrine of the Trinity; being, as far as can 
be ascertained, a great majority of professing 
christians in all ages of the church. 

TRINITATIS HERBA. See Hepatica 
NOBILIS. 

TRINITY, in theology, the ineffable mys- 
tery of three persons in one God, 
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This doctrine is: distinctly expressed in one 
clause of the Athanasian creed :—i. e. ‘* The 
Father is God; the Son is God; the Holy 
Ghost is God; and yet they are not three 
Gods but one God.” Hence, those who speak 
of the notion of the Trinity as a belief in three 
Gods, misrepresent the doctrine. Many wri- 
ters have shown that the doctrine is sufficiently 
clear, sufficiently practical, and sufficiently in- 
sisted upon in scripture, to be regarded as a 
fundamental ; and they may easily support their 
cause by referring to the judgment we 
mitive churches with respect to this doctrine. 

Some have endeavoured to prove that this is 
not a scripture verity; but they adopt a singu- 
lar method of effecting their purpose. They 
either put an unnatural construction upon 
the passages in which divine attributes are 
ascribed to the Son and the Holy Spirit; or 
they obviously mistranslate them; or they as- 
sert that the passages are spurious, and ought 
to be expunged from the sacred canon, 

Others, as Dr. Priestley, in his History of 
Early Opinions, have endeavoured to prove 
that the doctrine was not held in ‘the early 
ages. But his proof rests in great measure 
upon a petitio principti. . And besides this, his 
work abounds in the grossest mutilation of 
passages, and misrepresentation of the senti- 
ments of the fathers, and manifests the most 
disgraceful ignorance of Greek. It is now well 
known that he had never read the early books 
from which he quotes; but merely pointed out 
passages, as he thought they would suit, by 
means of an index; and that if he had read 
only a few lines earlier or Jater than the passage 
cited, he would have found it perfectly to con- 
tradict the purpose for which he adduced it. 
In the opinion of every competent and impar- 
tial judge of ecclesiastical antiquity, the doctor 
has received from bishop Horsley the severest 
and justest castigation which a rash and arro- 
gant invader of another’s province ever received 
in the fields of controversy. Yet Mr. Bel. 
sham, the present head of the Socinians, has 
the face to say, that ‘* Dr. Priestley came off 
with the victory !” 

A third class of persons reject the doctrine, 
because it is incomprehensible ; forgetting that 
every thing relating to the attributes of Deity 
is equally so, God is every where present, yet 
so as not to exclude other beings: is not this 
mysterious ? He existed from before all worlds, 
and will continue to exist after the earth is 
destroyed; yet he is never to ‘a considered as 
either older or younger: is not this mysterious ? 
The attributes of Deity, then, are utterly in- 
comprehensible, when contemplated in rela- 
tion to space and to time; what reason then 
can there be to imagine that they should be in 
no respect incomprehensible when contem- 
plated in reference to number? 

The clause from Athanasius above quoted 
consists of five distinct propositions, 1. The 
Father is God. @. The Son is God. 3. The 
Holy Ghost is God. 4., Yet they are not three 
Gods. 8. But one God. 

Socinians believe and admit the first of these 
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prinedinges Is it because they fully compre- 
end the terms in which it is expressed ? Surely 
not. Is it because they can define fully what 
is meant by the single word God? Surely not. 
They believe, then, what they do not compre- 
hend in relation to God: yet they reject much 
that is revealed with regard to God, because 
they cannot comprehend it. Does it never 
strike them that there is great inconsistency in 
all this? And that, as men of reason, they 
should either recede still farther from the 
notions held by the majority of christians, and 
reject the belief of God altogether; or advance 
more into contact with them, and believe what- 
ever is revealed on divine authority, however 
incomprehensible it may to them appear? 

_ For able defences of the doctrine now before 
us, the reader may consult the works of Water- 
land and Jones on the Trinity; a circular 
letter on the same subject, py the late Rev. 
Rob. Hall, of Arnsby; and an Essay on the 
Trinity, just published, by Mr. Thomas Mor- 
ton. The latter work, consisting of only 46 
pages, Isa most acute metaphysical disquisition, 
developing very ably the principles on which 
mysterious and apparently contradictory pro- 
positions may be believed. 

_ Trarnity Houses, a kind of college belong- 
ing tova company or corporation of seamen, 
who, by the king’s charter, have power to take 
cognizance of those persons who destroy sea- 
marks, and to get reparation of such damages ; 
and to take care of other things belonging to 
navigation. At present, many in the first rank 
of society are members of that community. 
The master, wardens, and assistants of the 
Trinity House may set up beacons, and marks 
for the sea, in such places, near the coasts or 
forelands, as to them shail seem meet. By a 
statute of queen Elizabeth, no steeple, trees, 
or other things standing as sea-marks, shall be 
taken away or cut down, upon pain that every 
person guilty of such offence shall forfeit 100/. 
and if the person offending be not possessed of 
the value, es shall be deemed convict of out- 
lawry. : 

Trinity (Fraternity of), a religions society 
instituted at Rome, by St. Philip Neri, in 
1548. These religious were appointed to take 
care of the pilgrims who came to visit the 
tombs of St. Peter and St. Paul. The society 
originally consisted of only 15 religious, who 
assembled on the first Sunday of every month 
in the church of St. Saviour del Campo, to 
hear the exhortations of the founder; after 
whose death pope Paul IV. gave the fraternity 
the church of St. Benedict, near which they 
have since built a large hospital, for the recep- 
tion of pilgrims. The fraternity is one of the 
most considerable in Rome, and most of the 
-nobility of both sexes have been members of 
it. : 
TRINITY, a seaport on the N. side of Mar- 
tinico, with a spacious and safe harbour, and a 
considerable trade. Lon. Gi. § W. Lat. 14. 
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dress; superfluities of decoration (Swift). 23 
Things of no great value; tackle; tools (L’Es- 
trange). 

TR1IO’BOLAR. a. (ériobolaris, Latin.) Vile; 
mean; worthless (Cheynel). 

TRINOMIAL, or PRINOMIAL ROOT, in 
mathematics, is a root consisting of three parts 
connected together by the signs -+ or—, as # a 
y--2, or a+ b—c. See BINOMIAL and Root. 

TRIO, in music, a part of a concert wherein 
three persons sing; or more properly, a musical 
composition consisting of three parts. Trios 
are the finest kinds of composition, and these 
are what please most in concerts. 

TRICECIA. (reeis, and orxog, a house.) The 
name of the third order in the class polygamia 5 
and signifying that there are hermaphrodite, 
male and female flowers of the same species on 
three distinet individuals.. See Borawny. 

TRIOPTERIS, in botany, a genus of the 
class decandria, order trigynia. Calyx triparted, 
with two mellifluous pores at the base of each 
on the outside; petals roundish, with claws ; 
filaments cohering at the base; capsules three, 
one-seeded, three or four winged. Eight spe- 
cies; natives of the East or West Indies. 

TRIOSTEUM, in botany, a genus of the 
class pentandria, order monogynia. Corol one 
petalled, nearly equal; calyx as long as the 
corol ; berry three-celled, one-seeded, inferior. 
Three species; natives of North America or 
Madagascar. 

To TRIP. v. a. (éreper, Fr. trippen, Dutch.) 
1, To supplant; to throw by striking the 
feet from the ground by a sudden motion 


(Shakspeare). 2. To strike from under the 
body (Shakspeare). 3. To catch; to detect 
(Shakspeare). oe 


To Trip. v. a. 1. To fall by losing the 
hold of the feet. 2. To fail; to err; to be de- 
ficient (Dryden). 3. To stumble; to titu- 
bate (Locke). 4- To run lightly (Dryden). 
5. To take a short voyage. 

Trip. s. (from the verb.) 1. A stroke or 
catch by which the wrestler supplants his an- 
tagonist (Addison). 2. A stumble by which 
the foothold is lost. 3. A failure; a mistake 
(Dryden). 4. A short voyage or journey 


(Pope). Hes: 

TRIPARTITE. a. (tripartite, Fr. tripar- 
titus, Lat.) Divided into three parts ; having 
three correspondent copies; relating to three 
parties (Shakspeare). . 

TRIPE. s. (tripe, Fr. érippa, Ital. and 
Span.) 1. The intestines; the guts (Azng). 
2. It is used in ludicrous language for the hu- 
man belly. ; ' 

TRIUPEDAL. a. (éres and pes, Lat.) Hav- 
ing three feet. 

TRIPETALODER. The name of the 
sixth order in Linnéus’s Fragments; and of 
the fifth in his Natural Orders. a 

TRIPETALOUS. a. (reets and aeredov.) 
Having a flower consisting of three leaves. — 

TRIPHANE. (spodumene, D’ Andrada and 
Werner.) In mineralogy, a substance of an 
apple-green or greenish-white colour: it oe- 
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curs in mass; longitudinal fracture shining, 
eross fracture glistening with a pearly lustre. 
lis fragments are indeterminate, or in the 
form of very oblique rhombs. It is translu- 
cent, moderately hard, and easily frangible. 
‘Specific gravity 3.21. Before the blow-ptpe 
it becomes yellow, and splits into thin plates, 
and then melts into a transparent greyish glass. 
It has hitherto been found only in the mines 
of Uton, near Dalero in Sweden, in veins with 
quartz and black mica. 

TRI’PHTHONG. a. (triphthongue, Fr. 
roec and ¢6olyn.) A coalition of three vowels to 
form one sound: as, eau; eye. 

TRIPLE. a. ttriple, Fr. triplex, triplus, 
Lat.) 1. Threefold; consisting of three con- 
joined (Waller). 2. Treble; three times re- 
peated (Burne). 

To TRi'Pie, v. a, (from the adjective.) 1. 
To treble; to make thrice as much, or as 
many (Hooker), 2. 'To make threefold (Dry- 
den), fala 

TRiIpLe, or TRIPLE TIME, in music, a 
time consisting of three measures in a bar; 
the two first of which are beaten with the 
hand or foot down, and the third marked by 
its elevation. There were formerly in use no 
less than six different triple measures: first, 
that of three breves in a bar, denoied by the 
figure 3 ; secondly, that of three semibreves in 


a bar, the sign of which was ; thirdly, that 
of three minims in a bar, marked by, fourth- 
ly, that of three crotchets in a bar, implied by 
ri fifthly, that of three quavers in a bay, sig- 
nified by a and, sixthly, that of three semi- 
guavers in a bar, expressed by 6 But at pre- 


sent we only employ three different triples; 
that of three minims, that of three crotchets, 
and that of three quavers. See Music. 
TRIPLE PROGRESSION, an expression in 
old music, implying a series of perfect fifths, 
A progression of sounds thus explained by 
theorists; let any sound be represented by 
unity, or the number 1; and as the third part 
of a string has been found to produce the 
twelfth, or octave of the fifth above the whole 
string, a series of fifths may be represented by 
a triple geometric progression of numbers, con- 


tinually multiplied by 3; as 1, 3, 9, 27, $1,- 
243,729 ; and these terms may be equally sup- 


-posed' to represent twelfths, or fifths, either 
ascending or descending: for whether we 
divide by 3, or multiply by 3, the terms will 
either way be in the proportion ofa twelfth, or 
octave io the fifth. 

TRIPLE SALTS, in chemistry, salts compos- 
ed of an acid combined with two distinct bases 
at the same time; thus tartaric acid combines 
at once with potash and soda. 
stances coristitute a very larze and important 
family ; and appear to be subject to the follow- 
ing laws, as lately pointed ont by M. Gay. 
Lussae to the Society of Arcueil, 


These sub-— 
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1. In triple salts the acid is com motily divided 
between the bases. in two equal proportions. 
This is the case in the triple tartvats and ox« 
alats; in the ammoniaco-magnesian sulphat; 
in the triple sulphat of zinc and ammonia, 
&c. bial 

¢. That in a triple compound the elements 
united two and two form possible binary com- 
pounds. For example, the nitrat of ammonia, 
which is composed of oxygen, nitrogen, and. 
hydrogen, when decomposed by fire, yields 
water, and gasseous oxyd of nitrogen: while, 
on the other hand, this salt is the result of two 
binary compounds, nitric acid and ammonia. 

3, That the vegetable and animal substances, 
which are composed of three or four different 
matters, also give rise to binary compounds, 
that are possible, er generally known. . 

4, ‘That we may form an idea of the different 
nature of several substances containing the 
same elements and in the same proportions; if 
we admit, that the binary products of the ele- 
ments combine in different ways with each: 
other, or merely with one of the elements. 

5. That we may imagine so many more: 
compounds containing the same elemenis in 
the same quantities, as we can conceive the. 
binary combinations, formed by the elements 
of these compounds, to be more numerous. 

6. That salts, or other compounds, being 
neutral, though formed of an acid containing 
an excess of oxygen, and a base that is still coms 
bustible: we may admit, that the base satu-: 
rates the excess of oxygen of the acid; and that 
hence results a point of saturation, well adapt. 
ed to determine the capacity of combustibles 
for oxygen. For instance, the neutral nitrat 
of ammonia, being decomposed by heat, yields 
as products water, which is neutral, and gasse= 
ous oxyd of nitrogen, which must be neutral: 
also, 

7. That nitrous gass and oxygen gass, in com= 
bining ta produce nitrous acid gass, experience. 
an apparent condensation of bulk, which is. 
precisely half the total bulk of the two gasses, 
whence it follows, that the density of nitrous: 
acid gass is 2.10633, that of atmospheric air 
being 1, 

TRIPLET. s. (from ¢riple.) 1. Three of a 
kind (Swift). 2. Three vérses rhiming toges: 
ther (Dryden). 7 . 

TRIPLICATE. a. (from ériplex, Latin.) 
Made thrice as much (Harris). 

TRIPLICATE RATIO, the ratio which cubes 
hear to one another. 

This ratio is to be distinguished from triple 
ratio, and may be thus conceived. In the geo- 
metrical proportions 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, as the 
ratio of the first term (2) is to the. third (8), 
duplicate of the first to the second, or of the: 
second to the third, so the ratio of the first to 
the fourth is said to be triplicate of the ratio of 
the first to the second, or of that. of the second 
to the third, or of that of the third. to the: 
fourth, as being compounded of three equal. 
ratios, See Ratio. 


TRIPLICA’TION, 8. (from. ériplicate.) 
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The act of trebliog, or adding three together 
(Glanviile). 

TRIPLVCITY. s. (¢riplicité, French; from 
iviplex, Latin.) ‘Trebleness; state of being 
threefold , Watés). 

TRIPLINEKVE. In which they meet 
above (supra) or short of the base. 


‘«T must confess,” says professor Martyn, ‘that 


I do not see how these terms are expressive of 
such distinctions ; which are given in ‘erm. 
Bot.—I should have conceived that by the last 
of them we were to understand a leaf having 
three-fold nerves, or running three and three 
together: and thus Dr. Berkenhout has ex- 
lained it.” 
TRIPLY-TERNATE. Triternate. 
TRIPOD, in antiquity, a faimed sacred seat 
or stool, supported by three feet, whereon the 
priests and sybils were placed to render oracles. 
It was on the tripod that the gods were said to 
inspire the Pythias with that divine fury and 
enthusiasm wherewith they were seized at the 
delivery of their predictions. 
Before the oracle of Apollo came to be fixed 
at Delphos, the place was nothing more than a 
common, and the goats which were grazing 
‘about there coming to a den, large befure, 
with a little mouth at top, and looking in, 
fell to skipping-and making an odd_ noise. 
The goat-herd, named Coretas, as Piutarch in- 
_ forms: us, ran to the place to see what was the 


matter with his flock, and fell into the same 


frolic, and likewise into a fit of prophesying : 
>and so it fared with many others, who went 
afterwards to visit the place. Many were 
trangled, says Tully, with ¢err@ anhelitu, 
fumes of the earth. Vid. Diodor, lb. 16. 
‘Upon this hole was the tripod placed, and a 
maid set upon it was consecrated for a priestess, 
who received her inspiration from below. 
These belly prophets, who delivered themselves 
in a tone like a speaking trumpet, are referred 
to by Isaiah, ch. viii. ver. 19. and ch. xxix. 
ver. 4. 
TRIPODIAN. (From the Greek.) A 
" stringed instrument said to have been invented 
by Pythagoras the Zacynthian, which, on ac- 
count of the difficulty of its performance, con- 
‘tinued in use but for a short time. It resem- 
bled in form the Delphic tripod, whence it 
had its name. The legs were equidistant, and 
fixed upon a moveable base that was turned by 
the foot of the player; the strings were placed 
between the legs of the stool; the vase at the 
top served for the purpose of a sound-board, 
and the strings of the three sides of the instru- 
ment were tuned to three different modes, the 
Doric, Lydian, and Phrygian. The performer 
sat on a chair made on purpose. Striking the 
strings with the fingers of the left hand, and 
using the plectram with the right, at the same 
time turning the instrument with his foot to 
whichever of the three modes he pleased; so 
that by great practice he was enabled to change 
_ the modes with such readiness and velocity, 
that those who did not see him would imagine 
they heard three different performers playing in 
_ three different modes. 
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TRIPOLI, a country of Barbary, bounded 
on the N. by the Mediterranean, E. by Barca, 
S. by Fezzan, and W. by Biledulgerid and 
Tunis, It is not very fertile, and the E. part 
is quite a desert. It is 925 miles along the 
coast, but the breadth is various. Jt had the 
title of a kingdom, but is now a republic, go- 
verned by a dey, under the protection of the 
Tarks. 

TRIPOLI, a city and seaport. of Barbary, 
capital of a country of the same name, with a 
castle and a fort, The inhabitants are noted 
pirates. It was taken by emperor Charles V. 
who settied the knights of Rhodes here; but 


. they were expelled by the Turks in 1551. It 


was formerly very flourishing, and has now 
some trade in ashes, ostriches feathers, and 
skins; but they gain more by the christians 
taken at sea; for they either set high ransoms 
on them, or sell them for slaves. ‘Tripoli is 
seated on the Mediterranean, surrounded by a 
wall, 275 miles S.E. of Tunis, and 570 E.S.E. 
of Algiers. Lon. 13.5 E. Lat. 32. 54.N. 

TRIPOLI, a town of Syria, on the Mediter- 
ranean, defended by a citadel. There is one 
handsome mosque, and all the houses have 
fountains belonging to them. Before it is a 
sand-bank, so rapidly increasing that the har- 
bour will probably soon be choked up. It is 
the residence of a bashaw, who also governs 
the texritory about it, where there is a great 
number of mulberry-trees, and other fruits, 
which enable them to carry on a silk manufac- 
ture in the town. It is 90 miles N.W.. of 
Damascus, and 1208S. ofScanderoon. Lon. 36.: 
20 E. -Lat. 34.50 N. 

TRIPOLI, in mineralogy, a species of argil, 
for which see ARGILLA. 

TRIVPPER. s. (from ¢vip.) One who trips. 

TRI’PPING. a. (from érip.) Quick; nim- 
ble (Milton). . 

Tri/peine. s. (from ¢rip.) Light dance 
(Milton). 

TRIUPPINGLY. ad. (from tripping.) With 
agility; with swift motion (Shakspeare). 

TRIPSACUM, in botany, a genus of the 
class monoecia, order triandria. Male: ca- 
lyx a four-flowered glume; corol a membrana- 
ceousglume, Fem.: calyx a glume with per- 
forated sinuses; corol a two-valved glume; 
styles two; seed one. Two species; West 
Indian grasses. ; 

TRIPTILION, in botany, a genus of the 
class syngenesia, order polygamia zqualis. 
Receptacle villous; down awned, the awns 
feathery at top; calyx imbricate, One species 
only; a South American plant, with panicled 
stem and white flowers. 


TRIPTOLEMUS, according to the more_ 


received opinion, was son of Celeus, king of 
Attica, by Neera. He was born at Eleusis in 
Attica, and was cured in his youth of a severe 
illness by Ceres, who had been invited into 
the house of Celeus, as she travelled in quest 
of her daughter. To repay the kindnesses of 
Celeus, the goddess took particular notice of 
her son. She fed him with her own milk, and 
wished to make him immortal, but was pre- 


~ miana. 
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vented through the meddling curiosity of his 
mother. She, however, in compensation, 
taught him agriculture, and rendered him ser- 
viceable to mankind, by instructing him how 
to sow corn, and make bread. She also gave 
him her chariot, drawn by two dragons, in 
which he travelled all over the earth, and dis- 
tributed corn to all the inhabitants of the world. 
At his return to Eleusis, Triptolemus restored 
Ceres her chariot, and established festivals and 
mysteries in honour of the deity. He reigned 
for some time, and after death received divine 
honours. 

TRI/PTOTE. s. (ériptoton, Latin.) A noun 
used but in three cases (Clarke). 

TRIPU’DIARY. a. (tripudium, Lat.) Per- 
formed by dancing (Brown). 

TRIPUDIA‘TION. s. (¢ripudium, Latin.) 
Act of dancing. 

TRIQUETRA OSSICULA, in anatomy. 
(ériquetrus, from tres, three). Ossicular Wor- 
The triangular-shaped bones, which 
are found mosily in thecourse of the lambdoidal 
suture. | 

TRIREME. s. (triremis, Latin.) A galley 
with three benches of oars on one side. 

TRISECTION, the dividing a thing into 
three equal parts. The term is chiefly used in 
geometry, for the division of an angle into 
three equal parts. The trisection of an angle 
geometrically is one of those great problems 
whose solution has been so much sought for by 
mathematicians for 2000 years past; being, in 
this respect, on a footing with the famous qua- 


-drature of the circle, and the duplicature of the 


a“ 


cube. 

The ancients trisected an angle by means of 
the conic sections, and the book of inclina- 
tions; and Pappus enumerates several ways of 
doing it, in the fourth book of hig Mathemati- 
cal Collections, prop. 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, &c. 
He farther observes, that the problem of tri- 
secting an angle is a solid problem, or a pro- 
blem of the 3d degree, being expressed by the 
resolution of a cubic equation,-in which way it 
has been resolved by Vieta, and others of the 
moderns. : 

TRISMUS. (cotcpaoe, from a1fw, to gnash). 
Locked jaw. See TETANUS. 

TRISPAST, in mechanics, a machine with 
three pulleys, or an assemblage of three pulleys 
for raising of great weights. : 

TRIST, a small uninhabited island of New 
Spain, on the coast of Tabasco, in the bay of. 
Campeachy, separated by a narrow channel on 
the E. from the isle of Port Royal. Lon. of 
the E. point 92.45 W. Lat. 18.0 N. 

TRISTAN D’ACUNHA, an island in the 
S. Atlantic ocean, 15 miles in circumference. 
The land is extremely high, and rises gradually 
toward the centre of the island (where there is 
a lofty conical mountain) in ridges covered with 
trees of a moderate size and height. The coast 
is frequented by sea-lions, seals, penguins, and 
albatrosses. Lon. 11. 43 W. Lat. 37. 88. 

TRISPERMOUS, in botany.. Three- 
seeded. : 

TRISSAGO. (quasi iristago, from tristis, 
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sad; because it dispels sadness.) The common 
germander, sometimes so called. See CHam m- 
DRYS. t 

TriIssAGO PALUSTRis. The water ger- 
mander, occasionally so called. See Scor- 
DIUM. 

TRISU'LG. s. (érisulcus, Latin.) A thing 
of three points (Brown). 

TRISYLLA/BICAL. a. (from trisyliable.) 
Consisting of three syilables. — “ 

TRISY’LLABLE. s. (érisyllaba, Latin.) 
A word consisting of three syllables. 

TRITE. a. (tritus, Lat.) Worn out; stale ; 
common; not new (Rogers). 

Trite, a Greek term, signifying ¢hree or 


third. Three chords of the ancient system | 


were called by this name, from their actual 
situation in the tetrachords of which they re- 
spectively formed a part. See TRiré-p1IE- 
ZEUGMENON, TRITE-HYPERBOLZON, and 
TRITE-SYNEMMENON. 
TRITE-DIEZEUGMENON. (From the Greek.) 
The third string of the diezeugmenon, or fourth 
tetrachord of the ancients, reckoning from the 
top. The sound of this string corresponded 
with our C above the bass-cliff. 
TRITE-HYPERBOLHZON. (Greek.) The 
third string of the ancient hyperbolzon, or fifth 
tetrachord; and which auswered to our G on 
the second line in the treble. ” 
TRITE-SYNEMMENON. (From the Greek.) 
The third string, reckoning from the top of the 
third, or synemmenon, tetrachord; and which 
corresponded with our B flat above the fifth 
line in the bass. 
TRI/TENESS. s. (from ériée.) Staleness ; 
commonness. i 
TRITHEISM. s. (ress and Seo.) -The 
opinion which holds three distinct gods, 
TRITICUM. Wheat. In botany, a genus 
of the class triandria, order digynia. Calyx 
two-valved, solitary, alternate, on a flexuous 
common receptacle, and containing three or 
more obtuse but pointed florets. Nineteen 
species: chiefly natives of Europe; one or two 
of Egypt and Barbary: some are annual, about 
an equal number perennial. 
1. T. estivum. Summer or spring wheat. 
2. T. hybernum. Winter lammas, or com- 
mon wheat. 
3. T. compositum. Cone wheat. 
4, , turgidum. Cone wheat. 
5. T. Polonicum. Polish wheat. 
6. T. spelta. Spelt wheat. 
7. T. monococion. One-grained wheat. 
8. T. Hispanicum. Spanish wheat. 
g. T. prostratum. Trailing wheat-grass, 
10. T. pumilum. Dwarf wheat-grass. 
All these are annuals. What follow con- 
stitute the perennial tribe. 
11. FT. junceum.  Rush-wheat-grass, 
12. T. caninum. Dog-wheat-grass. 
13. T. distichum. Double-wheat-grass- 
14, I’. repens. Couch-grass. 
15. T. maritimum, Sea-wheat-grass. 
16. T. tenellum. Tender wheat-grass. 
17. T. unioloides. Linear spiked wheats 
ZTASS. | 
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18. T. loliaceum. Loliaceous wheat-grass. 

19.:'T. unilaterale. Unilateral wheat-grass. 

. The relative value of such of these as are 
most esteemed in cultivation, together with the 
best means of cultivating them, are given un- 
der the article Husspanpry, to which this 
genus so essentially refers. 
:« TRITOMA, in zoology, a genus of the class 
insecta, order coleoptera. Antennas clavate, 
the club perfoliate ; lip emarginate ; anterior 
feelers hatchet-shaped; shells as long as the 
body. Ten species, chiefly European ; a few 
American; one or two Indian. The only 
species indigenous to England is tritoma bi- 
pustulata; black; the shells with a lateral 
scarlet spot at their base. Itis found on tree- 
fungus. 

TRITON, a sea deity, sun of Neptune, by 
Amphitrite, or, according tosome, by Celeno, 
or Salacia. He was very powerful among the 
sea deities, and could calm the sea and abate 
storms at pleasure. He is generally represented 
as blowing a shell; his body above the waist is 
like that of a man, and below, a dolphin. 
Many of the sea deities are called tritons. 

TriToN, in zoology, a genus of the class 
yermes, order mollusea. Body oblong; mouth 
with an involute, spiral proboscis; tentacles 
or arms twelve, six on each side, divided nearly 
to the base, the hind-ones cheliferous. One 
species only, triton littoreus, inhabiting Italy, 
in cavities of submarine rocks, and may be 
seen in various species of lepas, especially 
the anatifera, or duck-barmacle. 

TRITONE, a dissonant interval, otherwise 
called a superfluous fourth: a kind of redun- 
dant third, consisting of three tones, two ma- 
jor and one minor, or more properly, of two 
tones and two semitones, one greater and one 
less, as from © to F sharp. The ratio of the 
tritone in numbers is as 45: 32. 

- TRITONIS, a lake and river of Africa, near 
which Minerva had a temple, whence she is 
sirnamed Tritonis or Tritonia. 


- TRITURABLE. a. (ériturable, French ; 


from ériturate.) Possible to be pounded or 


comminuted (Brown). 

« TRITURA’TION. s. (érituration, French.) 
Reduction of any substances to powder upon a 
stone svith a muller; levigation (Brown). 

_ TRIVENTO, a town of Naples, in Mo- 
lise, with a bishop’s see, seated on a hill, near 
the river Trigno, or Trino, 15 miles N, of Bo- 
gano, and 62 E.of Naples. Lon. 15, 37 E. 
Lat. 40. 50 N. 

TRIIVET, s. (See Trevet.) Any thing 
supported by three feet (Chapman). 
. TRIVIAL. a. (érivialis, Latin.) 
worthless ; vulgar ; such as may be 
in the highway (Roscommon). 
trifling; unimportant; inconsiderable (Dryd. 
Rogers). ~ ga 

TrrviAL names, Trivialia nomina. In 
botany, the common or vulgar names for the 
species of plants, which added to the name 
of the genus, form a complete denomination 


1.°Vile; 
picked up 


of ahe species. ‘These were invented by Lin- 
 néus, and first used in the Pan Succus ; afier- 


2. Light :. 
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wards in the Species Plantarum, and thence- 
forward in all his other works. Antece- 
dently to this, what we now call the diagnosis, 
or specific character, seems to have been con- 
sidered as the specific name, which see. 

TRIVIALLY. ad. (from trivial.) 1. Com- 
monly ; vulgarly (Bacon). 2. Lightly ; incon- 
siderably. i 

TRI’VIALNESS. s. 
Commonness ;_ vulgarity. 
importance. 

TRIUMEETTA, in botany, a genus of the 
class dodecandria, order mouogynia. Calyx 
five-leaved ; petais five ; capsule bristly, burst- 
ing into four. Eleven species; natives of the 
East or West Indies; chiefly shrubs, a few 
annuals. Two are cultivated in our own gare 
dens. . 

i. T. lapula. Prickly-seeded  triumfetta. 
A shrub rising six. or seven feet high, bearing 
small flowers, yellow, with narrow petals, A 
native of Jamaica. 

2. T.annua. Annual triumfetta. Rising 
two feet and a half high, with small yeliow 
flowers in loose spikes at the top of the plant. 
A native of India. 

Both require the warmth of the stove. 

TRVUMPH. s. (ériumphus, Latin.) 1. 
Pomp with which a victory is publicly cele- 
brated (Bacon). 2. State of being victorious 
(Dryden). 3. Victory; conquest (Pope), 
4, Joy for success (Milion). 5. A conquering 
eard, now called trump. 

To Tri’uMPH. vw n. (ériumpho, Latin.) 1. 
To celebrate a victory with pomp; to rejoice 
for victory (Dryden). 2. To obiain victory 
(Knolles). 3. To insult upon an advantage 
gained (Shakspeare). 

TRIU/MPHAL. a. (triumphalis, Latin.) 
Used in celebrating victory (Swift). 

Triv'MPHAL.'s. (¢riumphalia, Latin.) A 
token of victory: not in use (Milton). 

TRIU/MPHANT. a. (ériumphans, Latin.) 
1. Celebrating a victory (South). 2. Rejoic- 
ing, as for victory (Milton). 3. Viciorious ; 
raced with conquests (Pope). 

TRIUMPHANTLY. ad. (from triumph- 
ant.) 1. In a triumphant manner, in token 
of victory ; joyfully, as for victory (Granville). 
2. Victoriously; with suceess: (Shakspeare). 
3. With insolent exultation (South). 

‘ TRIU/MPHER. s. (from triumph.) One 
who triumphs (Peacham). 

TRIUMVIRI, retpublice constituende, 
were three magistrates appointed equally to 
govern the Roman state with absolute power. 
These officers gave a fatal blow to the expiting 
independence of the Roman people, and be- 
came celebrated for their different pursuits, 
their ambition, and their various fortunes, 
The first triunivirate, B. C. 60, was in the 
hands of Julius Cesar, Pompey, and Crassus, 
who, at the expiration of their office, kindled 
a civil war. The second and Jast triumvirate, 
B. C. 43, was under Augustus, Mare Antony, 
and Lepidus, and through them the Romans 
totally lost their liberty. Augustus disagreed 
with his colleagues, and after he had defeated 


(from érivial.) 1. 
2. Lightness; un-— 
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them, he made himself absolute in Rome. 


The triumvirate was in full force at Rome for 
the space of about twelve years. ‘There were 
also other inferior officers, called triumvirt, 
-among the Romans, who discharged different 
functions in the administration of the state. 
‘They were severally distinguished by the titles 
of capitales, nocturni, agrarli, monetales, 
triumviri, valetudinis, senatus legendi, and 
mensarii. They took cognizance of murders 
and robberies, and every thing in which slaves 
were concerned. ; 

TRIUNE. a. (éres and unus, Latin.) At 
once three and one (Burnet); 

TRIXIS, in botany, a genus of the class 
syngenesia, order polygamia necessaria. “Re- 
ceptacle chafly, downless; seeds villous at the 
top ; florets of the ray three-cleft ; calyx imbri- 
cate. Three species ; herbs of the West Indies. 

To TROAT. v. a. (with hunters.) Tocry, 
asa buck does at rutting-time, 

TROCAR. (corrupted from érois quart, 
French, from its prismatic form.) The name 
of an instrument used in tapping for the 
dropsy. 

TROCH, in medicine, a tablet or lozenge. 
See TROCHIsCUS. 

TROCHAIC VERSE, in the Latin poetry, 
a kind of verse, so called, because the trochees 
chiefly prevail, as the iambus does in the iam- 
bic. ‘It generally consists of seven feet and a 
syllable ; the odd feet, for the most part, con- 
sist of trochees, though a trybraches is some- 
times admitted, except in the seventh foot: 
these two feet are likewise used in the other 
places, as is also the spondeeus, dactylus, and 
anapzstus. The following is an example : 


“oe! 2 3 4 Bsa 
Solus | aut Sa aut po |} eta | non quot | 
2 
annis | nasci | tur. 

TROCHANTERS. (cpoyavnp, from tpeyw, 
to run ; because the muscles inserted into them 
perform the office of running.) Two pro- 
cesses of the thizgh-bone, which are distin- 
guished into the greater and lesser. See Fr- 
MUR. 

TROCHEE. See Trocuatc. 

TROCHILICS. s. (cox sas.) The science 
of rotatory motion (Brown). 

TROCHILUS. Humming-bird. Honey- 
sucker. In zoology, a genus of the class aves, 
order pica. Bill subulate, filiform, tubular 
at the tip, longer than the head; upper man- 
dible sheathing the lower; tongue filiform, 
the two threads coalescing, tubular; feet formed 
for walking. Sixty-five species: all American 
or West Indian birds, ex¢ept one, trochilus 
Capensis, which inhabits the Cape of Good 
Hope. About half the species have a curved, 
and the other half a straight bill. 

In forming this minute animal, nature ap- 
pears to have been hesitating whether she 
would fabricate a bird or an insect. They are 
the least of the feathered tribe; they feed, like 
insects, on the nectar of flowers, particularly 
those with long tubes, which they extract, like 
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bees, while on the wing, fluttering about the, 
place, and making a huinming noise: the legs 
and bill aré very weak; the tail feathers are 
ten. , ‘ 

Of all animated beings the, humming-bird 
is perhaps the most elegant in form, and bril- 
liant in its colours.. Activity, rapidity, and 
richness of drapery, sometimes sparingly be- 
stowed by nature on the other tenants of the 
air, she has heaped upon the humming-bird 
without measure. The emerald, ruby, and 
top4z sparkle on its apparel, which is never 
soiled by the dust, for in its aerial life it 
scarcely ever descends so low as to touch the 
grass. It flies from flower to Hower, extract- 
ing their quintessence alone; and never quits: 
a climate where perpetual spring renews with- 
out ceasing the delicious luxuries on which it 
banquets. It is seldom that the humming 
bird retires from the intratropical regions; ap- - 
pearing successively to advance and recede with 
the sun on either side of the line, in pursuit of | 
an uninterrupted sammer. . 

The Indians, struck with the lustre and fire 
of its brilliant plumage, call it the sun-beam ; 
and the Spaniards tomino, from its minute 
weight. The tongue resembles a section of a 
silken thread, and the bill has the appearance 
of a fine needle. ‘The little eyes appear like 
sparks of a diamond, and the feathers of ‘the 
wings are so delicate, as to look transparent. 

The feet of this creature are so small, that 
they are scarcely perceptible. He uses them, 
indeed, but little; for he is continually em- 
ployed in a humming and rapid flutter, in 
which the agitation of his wings are so quick, 
that they are altogether invistble. — Like an in- 
constant lover, he hastens from flower to 
flower, to gratify his desires and multiply his 
enjoyments. . 

The courage and vivacity of these birds are 
nevertheless surprising. ‘They pursue, with 
a furious audacity, birds twenty times their 
size; fasten themselves-upon their body, and 
allow themselves to be carried away by their 
flight; while they are, in the mean while, 
vecking them with redoubled strokes of their 
bill, till their little wrath is appeased. They 
are, solitary till the pairing season, when they 
engage busily, by pairs, in constructing with 
moss, lined with the down of the great mullein, 
a small, round, elegant nest, corresponding 
with the delicacy of their body. It is the fe- 
male that completes this little cradle for her 
progeny, while the male charges himself with 
the task of bringing the materials, which are 
ingeniously knit into the consistency of a thick 
and soft piece of cloth. The whole fabric is . 
attached to two leaves, or a single twig, of the 
citron or orange-tree. It 1s soon plenished 
with two small white eggs, of the size of a 
pea, which the male and female hateh by 
turns, for twelve days. After this period, the 
young make their appearance; but it is im- 
possible to say with what nourishment their 
mother supplies them, unless it be with the 
moisture which they suck from her tongue, 
while yet humid with the juice of flowers, - 
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There is no possibility of taming birds so 
tender. No food could be had by human tu- 
dustry, sufficiently delicate to supply the place 
of the nectar which they gather in their wild 
state. Some have been kept alive for a few 
weeks, by syrups; but this nourishment, fine 
“as it may seem, must be gross, when compared 
with what is commonly gathered by these 
little flutterers among the flowers, Buffon 
thinks that honey would have proved a better 
substitute for their ordinary food. 

These little birds are neither shy nor suspi- 
cious. They allow themselves to be approached 
within five or six steps, and thus fall an easy 
prey to the Indians, who eatch them by the ar- 
tifice of a twig covered with lime, and held out 
near the flower about which they are flutter- 
ing. When taken they instantly expire; and 
after their death are worn as ear-rings by the 
young Indian ladies. The Peruvians had at 
one time the art of composing paintings of their 
feathers, of very great elegance and lustre, We 
shall select a specimen or two. 

1, T. moschitus. Ruby-necked humming- 
bird. Green-gold; tail even, ferruginons, the 
two outer feathers tipt with brown; wings 
black ; bill and legs blackish ; crown, hind- 
head, and neck ruby. Female: beneath whit- 
ish-grey, with a gold spot on the breast and 
throat. Inhabits Guiana, Brasil, and Suri- 
nam; rather more than three inches long ; ac- 
cording to Marckgraave, the most beautiful of 

the genus. 

2. ‘T. superciliosus. Supercilious bum- 
ming-bird. Shining-brown ; middle tail-fea- 
thers long; belly pale flesh-colour ; eyebrows 
white. Inhabits Cayenne; nearly six inches 
long; one of the largest of the genus; the quill- 
feathers have a gold gloss on a grey and black- 
ish ground, with a whitish edge at the point ; 
the two shafts white through the whole pro- 
jecting portions; all the upper side of the back 
and head gold-colour. 

3. T. minimus. Least humming-bird. 

Green, beneath whitish; lateral tail-feathers 
white on the outer edge. This is the least 
of all the tribe, and smaller than several of our 
bees: in length it is hardly a quarter of an 
inch: there are several species that do not 
weigh more than fifty grains ; but the general 
weight of this is from twenty to forty-five 
grains. The head and whole upper part of 
the body are of gilded green, with reflections 
of red, according to the different lights in 
which they are bebeld. All the lower parts 
are of-a whitish grey. The feathers of the 
wing are of a grey, bordering upon white: 
The bill and claws black, but covered a consl- 
derable way down with smali detached hairs, 
or down. ‘The male is larger than the female, 
dnd generally his plumage is of a brighter hue. 
This small species is found in Brasil, and in 
some of the West India islands. See Nat. 
Hist. Pl. CLXX XIV. ; 

TROCHISCUS. (rpoysoxos dim. of TPOY OSs 
a wheel.) <A troch or round tablet.. Troches 
and lozenges are composed of powders made 
up with glutinous substances inte little cakes, 
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and afterwards dried. This form is principally 
used for the more commodious exhibition of 
certain medicines, by fitting them to dissolve 
slowly in the mouth, so as to pass by degrees 
into the stomach; and hence these prepara- 
tions have generally a considerable portion of 
sugar or other materials grateful to the palate. 
Some powders have likewise been reduced into 
troches, with a view to their preparation, 
though possibly for no very good reasons: for 
the moistening them and afterwards drying 
them in the air, must on this account be of 
greater injury than any advantage accruing 
from this form can counterbalance. 

General rules for making troches. 

1. Ifthe mass prove so glutinous as to stick 
to the fingers in making up, the hands may be 
anointed with any sweet or aromatic oil; or 
else sprinkled with powder or starch, or of Ii- 
quorice, or with flour. . 

2. In order to thoroughly dry the troches, 
put them on an inverted sieve, in a shady airy 
place, and frequently turn them. 

3. Troches are to be kept in glass vessels, 
or in earthen ones well glazed. 

The following are the chief preparations 
under this form, 

T. amyctr. Starch lozenges are used in 
tickling coughs and acidities of the stomach 
and bowels. 

T. creta,. These are exhibited in cardial- 
gia, acidities of the prime vise and diarrhea. 

T. GLycyrriza#. A pectoral and demul- 
cent lozenge. 

T. GLycyRRiz# cum opio. This lo- 
zenge possesses pectoral and anodyne qualities, 
but requires that the quantity be regulated, 
one grain being contained in a drachm. 

T. mMaGNest#. Extremely serviceable in 
pyrosis and flatulent colie. . , 

T. niTRI. An attenuating diaphoretic, 
calculated to remove viscid phlegm arising 
from inflammatory angina. 

T. suLpHurRis. Aperient- and antiscor- 
butic. 

TROCHLEA. (cpoy2ua, a pulley, from cptywys 
toran.) A kind of cartilaginous pulley, through 
which the tendon of one of the muscles of the 


* eye passes. 


TROCHLEARIS. (érochlearis musculus.) 
See OBLIQUUS SUPERIOR OCULI. 


TROCHLEATORES. (érochleator.) The- 


fourth pair of nerves are so called, because 
they are inserted into the musculus trochlearis 
of the eye. See PATHETICI. 

TROCHOID, in the higher geometry, a 
curve described by a point in any part of the 
radius of a wheel, during its rotatory and pro- 
gressive motions. ‘This is the same curve as 
what is more usually called the cycloid, where 
the construction and properties of itare shewn. 

TROCHOIDES. (from TPO Sy a wheel, and 
adoc, resemblance.) A species of diarthrosis, or 
moveable connection of bones, in which one 
bone rotates upon another ; as the first cervical 
vertebree upon the odontoid process of the se- 


cond. 
TROCHUS, in: zoology, a genus’ of the 
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class vermes, order testacea. Animal a limax ; 
shell univalve, spiral, more or less conic 3 aper- 
ture somewhat angular or rounded, the upper 
siie transverse, and contracted ; pillar placed 


obliquely. A hundred and thirty-three species, 


scattered over the globe; chiefly aquatic, but 
some terrestrial, and found on sands, or in gar- 
dens. ‘They are thus subdivided : 

A. Erect, with the pillar perforated. 

B. iinperforate erect, the umbilicus, or na- 
vel closed. 

C. Tapering, with an exserted pillar, and 
falling on the side when placed upon the 
base. 

TROD. Troppen. The 

of tread. 

TRODE. The preterit of read. 


participle passive 


Trove. s. (from érode, pret. of tread.) , 


Footing (Spenser). 

TROGEN, a: town. of Swisserland, and 
the chief place of the protestant part of the 
canton of Appenzell. It is celebrated for its 
manufacture of cloth. Near it is a mineral 
spring containing copper, sulphur, and alum, 
used externally for several complaints. It is 
seven miles N. of Appenzell, and seven S.E. 
of St. Gall. 
~ TROGLODYTES, in the. ancient .ceo- 
graphy, a people of EKihiopia, said to have 
lived in caves under ground. Pomponius 
Mela gives a strange account of the Troglo- 
dytes: he says, they did not so properly speak 
as shriek ; and that they lived on serpents. 

TROGON. Curucui. In zoology, a genus 
of the class aves, order pice. Bill shorter 
than the head, sharp-edged, hooked, the man- 
dibles serrate at the edge; feet formed for 
climbing. Nine species: they are all natives 
ef warm climates, chiefly of Brasil, and are 
named curucuis from the similarity of that 
sound to their voice. Their manners are but 
httle known in Europe. They seem to fill up 
an intermediate space between the cuckoo and 
the woodpeckers. Edwards has accordingly 
described them as a tribe of the former of those 
genera. 

The red-bellied curucui described by Buffon, 
trogon curucni of Linnéus, is about ten inches 
and an half in length. The head, neck, and 
breast of a brilliant green, changing, in dif- 
ferent positions, into a lively blue. The wings 
are of a greyish blue, variegated with small 
lines of black, in a zig-zag direction. 

In St. Domingo, the French call this bird 
the English lady. Deshayes, the correspondent 
of the cabinet of curiosities at Versailles, thus 
describes its manners. It is into the depths of 
the forest, says he, that the curucui retires, 
during the seasons of love. Her sad and me- 


laacholy accents seem to be the expression of 


a deep sensibility, which draws her into the 
desert, to enjoy the solitude, the languor, and 
tenderness of this passion ; feelings seemingly 
more agreeable to her than its transports. Her 
notes alone discover her retreat, which is al- 
most always inaccessible, and difficult to track 
Out. : 
The pairing season commences in the month 
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of April, when these birds search out the hole 
ot a tree for their nest.” This mansion they 
carefully line with dust of worm-eaten wood, 
which renders it almost as soft as cotton or 
down, Their strong and sharp bills enable 
them to enlarge or model the apartment, at 
pleasure. When the work is completed, the 
female lays three or four white eggs, nearly of 
the size of those of the pigeon; and, while 
employed in incubation, she is not only plen- 
tifully supplied in provision by the male; but 
is carefully watched, and soothed by his song, 
from a neighbouring branch. This bird, so 
silent at all other times, makes the woods 
then echo with blandishing notes; which, in- 
sipid to us as they may appear, no doubt soothe 
the cares of the fond female. 

The young, on their first appearance, are 
perfectly naked; their head and beaks are of 
a prodigious size, when compared with their 
body. They are at first fed with small worms 
and insects, and are no sooner capable of pro- 
viding their own subsistence, than they aban- 
don themselves to those solitary habits that di- 
stinguish their race. They are’ ten and a half 
inches long. All the species are solitary, and 
live in damp unfrequented woods, building on 
the lower branches: the tail is very long, and 
consists of twelve feathers. 

TROGOSMA, in the entomology of Fabri- 
cius, a tribe of the coleopterous genus TEN g- 
BR10; which see, . 

TROJA. See Troy. 

Troja,a fortified town of Naples, in Ca- 
pitanata, with a bishop’s see immediately under 
the pope. It is seated at the foot of the Ap- 
pennines, on the river Chilaro, 32 miles N.E. 
of Benevento, and 60 N.W., of Naples.. Lon, 
15.15 KE. Lat.41.21 N. 

TROIS RIVIERES, a town of Upper 
Canada, on the river St. Lawrence, 55 miles 
S.W. of Quebec. Lon. 71. 20 W. Lat. 
40. 35 N. 

TROKI, a town of Lithuania, capital of a 
palatinate of the same name. It is seated 
among morasses, 15 miles W. of Wilna, and 
85 IN-N.E. of Grodno. Lon. 25.13 E. Lat. 
54.38 N. 

To TROLL. v. a. (trollen, to roll, Dutch.) 
To thove circularly; to drive about (B. Jon- | 
son). ; 

To Trout. v. nm. 1. To roll; to run 
round (Swift). @. To fish for a pike with 
a rod which has a pulley toward the bottom 
(Gay). ul 
~ TROLLIUS. Globe-ranunculus. Globe- 
flower. Gowland’s locher. In botany, a ge=_ 
nus of the class polyandria, order polygynia. 
Calyxless; petals about fourteen ; nectaries 
about nine, flattened ; capsules numerous, ob- 
long, many-seeded. ‘I'wo species, as follow: 

1. T. Europeus. European globe-flower. 
Corols connivent, nectaries as jong as the sta- 
mens. A native of Europe, and found wild 
in our own shades. The stalk is a foot high, 
and scarcely branched; the flower yellow, 
globose, and large: it has a pleasant smell, 
and appears ornamental in gardens. 
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2. T. Asiaticus. Asiatic globe-flower. Co- 
rol spreading; nectaries longer thdn the sta- 
mens, fulvous. <A native of Siberia. 

TRO/LLOP. s. A slatternly loose woman. 

TROMBIDIUM, in the entomology of 
Fabricius, a tribe of the apterous genus Hy- 
DRACHNA; which see, 

TROMBONE, or TRomBono. A musical 
instrument, of which there are three kinds: 
the bass, the tenor, and the alto. The bass- 
trombone begins at G gamut, and reaches to 
C above the bass-cliff note, producing every 
semitone within that compass. The tenor- 
trombone begins at A, one note above G ga- 
mut, and produces all the semitones up to the 
fifteenth above ; and the alto-trombono begins 
at C above G gamut, and produces every semi- 
tone up to the fifteenth above. This power- 
fully sonorous instrument is by some esteemed 
extremely useful in grand chorusses and other 
full compositions; but many acknowledged 
judges think it more powerful than musical. 

TROMP (Martin Happertz Van), a cele- 
brated Dutch admiral, was born at the Brille, 
in Holland. He raised himself by his merit, 
after having distinguished himself on many 


‘ oceasions, especially at the famous engagement 


near Gibraltar,in 1607. He passed for one of 
the greatest seamen that had till that time ap- 
peared in the world ; and was declared admiral 
of Holland, even by the advice of the prince of 
Orange. He in that character defeated a large 
Spanish fleet, in 1630, and gained thirty-two 
other victories at sea; but was killed, when 
under deck, in an engagement with the En- 
glish, in 1653. The states-general caused 


‘medals to be struck to his honour, and la- 


mented him as one of the greatest heroes of 
their republic. Van ‘Tromp, in the midst of 
the greatest glory, constantly discovered a re- 
markable modesty; for he never assumed a 
higher character than that of a burgher, and 
that of being the father of the sailors. 

TRON (St.), atown of Germany, in the bi- 
shopric of Liege, with a famous Benedictine 
abbey, 21 miles W.N.W. of Liege. Lon. 5. 


99 FE. Lat. 50.48 N. 


TRONAGE, an ancient customary duty or 
toll, for weighing of wool. According to 
Fleta, trona is a beam to weigh with, men- 
tioned in the stat. Westm. 2. cap. 25. And 
tronage was used for the weighing wool ina 
staple or public mart, by a common trona or 
beam; which, for the tronage of wool in 
London, was fixed at Leaden-Hall. The 
mayor and conmoualty of London are ordained 
keepers of the beams and weights for weighing 
merchants’ commodities, with power to assign 
clerks and porters, &c. of the great beam and 
balance; which weighing of goods and wares. 
is called tronage; and no’ stranger shall buy 
any goods in London before they are weighed 
at the king’s beam, on pain of forfeiture. 

TRONE-WEIGHYE, the most ancient of 
the different weights used in Scotland; and, 
though now forbidden by several statutes, 18 
still used by many for home-commodities, and 
that in a very irregular manner ; for the pound 
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vaties in different places, and for different pur- 
poses, fron 20 to 24 Dutch ounces, ‘The 
common allowance is 214 oz. for wool, 20} for 
butter and cheese, 20 for tallow, lint, hemp, 
and hay. It is divided into 16 of its own 
ounces, and 16 pounds makea stone. 

TROOP. s. (éreope, Dutch.) 1. A com- 

pany; a number of people collected together 
(Shakspeare). 2. A body of soldiers (Dry.). 
3. Asmall body of cavalry. 
. To Troop. v. n. (from the noun.) 
march in a body (Milton). 
haste (Chapman). 
(Shakspeare). 

Troop, a small body of horse or dragoons, 
about fifty or sixty, sometimes more, somes 
times less, commanded by a captain, lieute- 
nant, cornet, quarter-master, and three corpo- 
rals, who are the lowest officers of a troop. 

TRO/OPER. s. (from froop.) A horse sols 
dier, that fights only on horseback (Grew). 

TROPHOLUM. Nasturtium. Indian 
cress. In botany, a genus of the class octan- 
dria, order monogynia. Calyx one-leafed, 
ending in a spur; petals four, unequal; nuts 
three, coriaceous. Five species; natives of 
Peru. The following are cultivated : 

1. T. minus. Small Indian cress, or na- 
sturtium, 

2. T majus. 
tium. 

The last is by far the larger in all its propor- 
tions: though both admit of varieties ; espe- 
cially in regard to the cvlours of their flowers, 
The single sorts may be increased by seeds : 
the double must be- propagated by planting 
cuttings of the branches in the euply summer 
months. 

TROPHOLUM MAJUS. The systematic 
name of the Indian cress. See NasTuRTIUM 
INDICUM. 

TROPE, in rhetoric, a kind of figure of 
speech, whereby a word is removed from its 
first and natural signification, and applied with 
advantage to another thing, which it does not 
originally mean ; but only stands for it, as it 
has a relation to, or connection with it: as in 
this sentence, God is my rock. Here the trope 
lies in the word rock, which being firm and 
immoveable, excites in our minds the notion 
of God's unfailing power, ard the steady sup- 
port which good men receive from their de- 
pendence upon him, 

TROPEA, a populous town of Naples, in 
Calabria Ulteriore, with a bishop’s see, It 
was half ruined by an earthquake in 1638, 
and is seated on the top of a rock, on the E. 
coast, 10 miles N.W. of Nicotera, and 45 N. 
by E. of Reggio. Lon. 16. 24 E. Lat. 38. 


1. To 
2. ‘Yo march in 
3. ‘Vo march in company 


Great Indian cress, or nastur- 


42 N. 

TROPES (St.), a seaport of France, in the 
department of Var, with a citadel. Jt is seat- 
on the bay of Grimauld, in the Mediterranean, 
12 miles S.W. of Frejus, and 58 E. of Mar- 
seilles. Lon. 6.44 E. Lat. 43. 16 N. 

TRO/PHIED. a. (from trophy.) Adorned 
with trophies (Pope). 

TROPHIS, in botany, a genus of the class 
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monoscia, Order tetrandria. Male: calyxléss: 
corol four-petalled. Female: calyxless: co- 
roliess: style two-parted: berry once-celled, 
one-seeded. One species only, a West Indian 
tree, with nearly erect branches ; leaves oblong 
pointed: male flowers in roundish aments : 
females racemed: fruit a rough red berry. By 
some writers this plant is denominated red- 
fruited bucephalon: by others the ramoom- 


tree. \ 


TROPHONIUS, a celebrated architect, 
son of Erginus, king of Orchomenos in Beeotia, 
built Apollo’s temple at Delphi, with the as- 
sistance of his brother Agamedes. Having 
demanded of the ged a reward, he was told by 
the priestess to wait eight days. When the 
days were passed, ‘l’rophonius and his brother 
were found dead in their bed. According to 
Pausanias, he was swallowed up alive in the 
earth, and at Lebadea gave oracles in a cave. 
Trophonius was honoured as a god; he passed 
for the son of Apollo, and sacrifices were of- 
fered to his divinity, when consulted to give 
oracles. The cave of Trophonius became 
one of the most celebrated oracles of Greece: 
Many ceremonies were required from such as 
consulted the prophet. Every suppliant was 
pale and dejected at his return, and thence it 
became proverbial to say of a melancholy man, 
that he had consulted the oracle of Trophonius, 
There were annually exhibited games in ho- 
nour of Trophonius at Labadea. 

TROPHY. (tropeum.) Among the ancients, 
a pile or heap of arms of a vanquished enemy, 


‘raised by the conqueror in the most eminent 


part of the field of battle. The trophies were 


usually dedicated to some of the gods, especi- 


ally Jupiter. The name of the deity to whom 
they were inscribed was generally mentioned, 
as was that also of the conqueror. ‘The spoils 
were at first hung upon the trunk of a tree; 
but instead of trees, succeeding ages erected 
pillars of stone, or brass, to continue the me- 
mory of their victories. To demolish a trophy 


- was looked upon as a kind of sacrilege, be- 


cause they were all consecrated to some deity. 
The representation of a trophy is often to be 
met with on medals of the Roman emperors, 
struck on occasion of victories; wherein, be- 
sides arms and spoils, are frequently seen one 
or two captives by the sides of the trophy. 
TROPICS, in astronomy and geography, 
are two circles supposed to be drawn on each 


- side of the equinoctial, and parallel thereto. 


That on the north side of the line is called the 
tropic of Cancer, and the southern tropic has 
the name of Capricorn, as passing through the 
beginning of those signs. ‘These are distant 
from the equinoctial 23° 97’ 46”, the measure 
of the obliquity of the ecliptic. Two circles 
drawn at the same distance from the equator 
on the terrestrial globe, have the same names 
in geography, and they include that space or 
part of the sphere which is called the torrid 
zone, because the sun is, at one time or other, 
perpendicular over every part of that zone, and 
extremely torrifies or heats it. 
Troric BIRD. See PHAETON. 
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| TROPICAL. a. (from trope.) 1; Rhetori- — 


cally changed from the original meaning (So.)« 
2. (from ¢ropic.) Placed near the tropic ; be-— 
longing to the tropic (Salmon). 

TROPICAL SOLAR FLOWERS. ‘Tropici so- 
lares flores. Mane aperiufitur, et ante vespe+ 
ram excluduntur quotidie, sed hora explica- 
tionis adscendit vel descendit, uti dies adcres- 
cit aut decrescit; adeoque observant horas 
turcicas s. inzequales. 

Flowers that daily open in the morning, 
and close before the evening ; thus observing 
in their progress periodical terms, but of a par- 
ucular kind. See ViciILs. . 

TROPOLOIGICAL. a. (¢oor@ and rry@-.). 
Varied by tropes; changed from the original | 
import of the words. — 

TROPO'LOGY. s. (coer@s and roy@-.) A. 
rhetorical mode of speech including tropes, or 
a change of some word from the original mean" 
ing (Brown). 

TROPPAU, a strong and considerable town 
of Germany, in Upper Silesia, capital of a 
duchy of the same naine, with an ancient cas- 
tle. It. was taken by the Prussians in 1741 
and 1756, but-restored to the house of Austria 
by a treaty subsequent to each capture. It is 
seated in a pleasant plain, on the rivers Oppa 
and Mohra, 40 miles. N. by E. of O]mutz, and 
72S. by E. of Breslaw. Lon. 17.40 E. Lat. 
50. LN. ; 

TROS, a son of Ericthonius, king of Troy, 
married Callirhoe, the daughter of the Sca- 
mander, by whom he had Iius, Assaracus, and > 
Ganymedes, He made war against Tantalus, 
king of Phrygia, whom he accused of having 
stolen away the youngest of hissons. The ca- 
pital of Phrygia was called Troja from him, 
and the country itself Troas. 

TRO/SSERS. s. (érousses, Fr.) Breeches ;, 
hose. See TrouseE (Shakspeare). 

To TROT. v. n. (frotter, Fr, trotten, Dut.) 
1. To move with a high jolting pace (Shaks.). 
2. To walk fast: in a ludicrous or contemptu- 
ous sense. . 

Tror. s. (érof, French.) 1, The jolting high. 
pace of a horse (Dryden). 2. An old womén 
in contempt (Shakspeare). - 

TROTH. s. (frouth, old Eng. zneod, Sax.): 
1. Belief; faith; fidelity (Shakspeare). 2. 
Truth ; verity (Addzson). 

TRO'THLESS. a. (from éroth.) Faithless; 
treacherous (Fairfax). ; 

TRO/THPLIGHT. a. (éroth and plight.y 
Betrothed ; affianced (Shakspeare). ; 

TROTTER. s. (from érof.) 1. One that — 
walks ajolting pace. 2. A sheep’s foot. 

To TROUBLE. v. a. (troubler, French.) 1. 
To disturb ; to perplex (Locke). 2. To afflict ;, 
to grieve (Tillotson). 3. 'To distress; to make. 
uneasy (Milton). 4. 'To busy ; to engage over~ 
much (Luke). 5. To give occasion of labour, 
to. A word of civility or slight regard (Locke). 
6. To tease; to vex (Shakspeare), »7. To dis- 
order; to put into agitation or commotion, 
(Davies). 8. (In low language.) To sue for a 
debt. 

-Tro'us.e. s. (érouble, French.) 1. Disturb« 


TRO 
ance; perplexity (Milton), 2. Affliction ; 
calamity (Shakspeare). 3. Molestation; ob- 
struction ; inconvenience (Milton). 4. Un- 
easiness; vexation (Jfilton). - 
TRO’'UBLE-STATE, s. (érouble and state.) 
Disturber of a community; public makebate 
{ Daniel). 
_ TRO’UBLER. s. (from ¢rowble.) Disturber ; 
confounder (Afterbury). 
_ TRO’UBLESOME. a, (from érouble.) 1. 
Vexatious ; uneasy; afflictive (Tillotson). 2 
Full of molesiation (Atterbury). 3. Burdens 
some ; tiresome; wearisome (Pope). 4. Full 
of teasing business (Sidney). 5. Slightly ha- 
rassing (Shakspeare). 6. Unseasonably en- 
gaging; improperly importuning (Spenser). 
7. Importunate; teasing (Arbuthnot). 
TRO’UBLESOMELY.. ad. (from frouble- 
some.) Vexatiously ; wearisomely; unseason- 
ably ; importunately (Locke). 
TROY'UBLESOMENESS. s. (from trouble- 
some.) 1. Vexatiousness; uneasiness (Bacon). 
2. Importunity; unseasonableness. 
TRO’UBLOUS. a. (from trouble.) Tumul- 
tuous ; confused ; disordered ; put into commo- 
tion GSpenser). 
' TRO'VER. s. (trouver, Fr.) In the com- 
mon law, is an action which a man hath 
against one that having found any of his goods 
refuseth to deliver them (Cowell). 
TROUGH. s. (6pog, tpoh, Saxon; ¢troch, 
Dutch.) Any thing hollowed and open longi- 
tudinally on the upper side (Dryden), 
Troueu (Pueumatic). In all the common 
operations of receiving and transferring gasses, 
they are held in jars or other vessels previously 
filled with water and inverted over this fluid. 
It is therefore necessary to have some kind of 
water vessel large and deep enough entirely to 
“immerse the air-jar, that every particle of com- 
mon air may be displaced by the water before 
it receives the gass to be operated on. Dr. 
Priestley’s first water-trough for this purpose 
“was a common oyal or round tub, but asa jar 
full of air standing inverted over water, and 
immersed in it for any depth, would be readily 
overset by the pressure of the water, this inge- 
nious philosopher adapted a small hanging 
shelf, suspended from the sides of the tub, and 
sinking below the level of the water, only just 
sufficient to confine the gass in any jar stand- 
‘ing upon it; and this is the basis of the plans 
which have since been adopted, and which in 
reality consist of the same with a few variable 
- improvements, 
_ In’gasses absorbable by water the trough 
must be filled not with water but with mer- 
‘éury. They may be made of close hard wood, 
as mahogany; or cut outof a block of ordi- 
mary marble or freestone ; or as is now more 
common, they may consist of a thin iron case 
inclosed in wood of any kind.—They must be 
made very solid to bear the great weight of 
“metal that is required even for a very moderate- 
‘sized vessel, and for the same reason, and to 
gaye the great expence of the metal, they are 
always made much smaller than the water- 
troughs. This will not appear an indifferent 
0 VOL, XI. 
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object when it is considered that half a huindted 
weight of this metal will not occupy a space 
greater than about two quarts, which is but a 
very scanty allowance of room for a ough fof 
chemical purposes. 

Tn order still more to economize room, and cons 
sequently mercury, only one side of the trough 
is sunk deep, being equally convenient for the 
immersion of a jar. ‘The shelf in a trough of 
this construction is on each side of the well. It 


‘is useful also to have.an iron stem supporting a 


semicircular clip, screwed or otherwise fastened 
into the substance of the trough a little beyond 
the deep circular part of the well, to support a 
jar when inverted and heavy with mercury. 
A small glass tube open at both ends, and 
drawn out capillary at oue extremity, is a uses 
fal addition to this apparatus, to enable the 
operator to suck wp and collect the small glo- 
bules of mercury whieh will always be seats 
tered abont during these experiments. 

To TROUL. v. n. (érollen, to roll, Dateh.j 
See Troty. 1. To move volubly (Ailton). 
2. To utter volubly (Shakspeare). 

To TROUNCE. », a. Vo punish by.an ins 


~ dictment or information (Dryden). 


'TROUSE. Tro/users.s. (¢roussé, French; 
tyuish, Ese.) Breeches; hose (JViseman). 

TROUT, in ichthyology. See Samo. 

This is a delicious fresh-water fish, observed 
to come in and go out of season with the stag 
and buck, and spawns about October and No- 
vember, which is the more admirable, bes 
cause most other fish spawn in warm weather; 
when the sun by its beat has cherished the 
earth and water, making them fit for genera- 
tion. There are several sorts of this fish 
highly valuable; such as the fordage-trouts 
the armerly trout, the bull-trout, in Northum- 
berland, &c.; but it is observable, that the red 
and yellow trouts are the best; and as to their 
sex, the female has the preference, having a 
less head and deeper body than the male: by 
their large back you may know that they are 
in season, with the like note for all other, fish. 
The trout is of a more sudden growth than 
other fish: he lives not so Jong as the perch 
and divers other fishes do, as sir Francis Ba- 
con hath observed in his history of life and 
death. 

They are all the winter sick, lean, and uné 
wholesome, and often found to be lousy :_ these 
trout lice are small worms, with big heads, 
sticking close to the fish’s sides, and sucking 
moisture from him that gaye them being; 
neither is he freed from them till the spring, 
or beginning of summer, at which time his 
strength increases; then he deserts the deep still 
waters, and betakes himself to gravelly ground, 
against which he ceases not to rub himself til 
he is cleansed from that lousiness: from that 
instant he delights to be in sharp streams, and 
such as are swift, where he will lie in wait 
for minnows and May flies ; at the latter end of 
which month _ he is in his prime, being fattest 
and hest. 

Trouts are usually caught with a worm, 
minnow, of fly, either natural or artilicial. 
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There are several sorts of worms which are 
baits proper for the angler ; as the earth-worm, 
dung-worm, the maggot or gentle; but for 
the trout, the lob-worm and brandling are ac- 
counted the best, or squirrel-tail, having a red 
‘head, streaked down the back, and a broad 
tail. : 

To avoid confusion, it may be necessary to 
remark, that the same kind of worm is, in dif- 
ferent places, known by different names : thus 
the marsh and the meadow-worm are the 
same; and the lob-worm, or twachel, is also 
called the dew-worm and the garden-worm ; 
and the dock-worm is, in some places, called 
the flag-worm. 

The tag-tail is found in March and April, 
‘in marled lands or meadows, after a shower of 
rain, or in a morning, when the weather is 
ealm, and not cold, ; 

Fo find the oak-worm, beat on an oak-tree, 
that grows over a highway or bare place, and 
they wiil fall for you to gather. 

To find the dock-worm, go to,an old pond 
or pit, and pull up some of the flags; shake 
the roots in the water, and amongst the fibres 
that grow from the roots you will perceive 
little husks, or cases, of a reddish or yellowish 
colour; open these carefully with a pin, and 
take from thence a little worm, pale and yel- 
low, or white, like a gentle, but longer and 
slenderer, with rows of feet down his belly, 
and a red head: this is the dock or flag worm. 
An excellent bait for grayling, tench, bream, 
carp, roach and dace. 

f the winds the south is said to be best: 
next to this the west wind. ‘The fish lies or 
swims nearer the bottom, and in deeper water, 


in winter than in summer; and also nearer the. 


bottom in any cold day, and then gets nearest 
the lee-side of the water. 

Fish for him with a long line, and not a 
little hook, and let him have time to gorge 
your hook, for he does not usually forsake it, 
as he oft will in the day-fishing: and if the 
night be not dark, fish with an artificial fly of 
a light colour, and at the snap: he will some- 
times rise at a dead mouse, or a piece of cloth, 
or any thing that seems to swim across the wa- 
ter, or to be in motion. 

The trout delights in small purling rivers 
and brooks, with gravelly bottoms and a swift 
stream ; his haunts are an eddy, behind a stone, 
a log, or a bank that projects forward into the 
river, and against which the stream drives; a 
shallow between two streams, or, towards the 
latter end of the summer, a mill tail. His hold 
is usually in the deep, under the hollow of a 
bank, or the root of a tree. ‘There are no trout 
superior in quality, size, and colour, to those 
caught in the Isis above Oxford; but they are 
$0 scarce, that though they are of advantage to 
the proprietor of the water, they are hardly 
worth the attention of the angler. 

The trout spawns about the beginning of 
November, and does not recover till the be- 
ginning of March. . . iit 

Walton has been so particular on the sub- 
jeet of trout fishing, that he has left very little 


room to say any thing by way of annotation — 
with respect to baits, or the method of taking 
this fish ; yet there are some directions and ob- 
servations pertinent to this subject, which we — 
are persuaded several of our readers will be © 
glad to possess. , 
When you fish for large trout or salmon, a 
winch will be very useful : upon the rod with — 
which you use the winch, whip a number of ~ 
small rings of about an eighth of an inch dia- — 
meter, and at first about two feet distant from 
each other; but afterwards diminishing gra- 
dually in their distances, till you come to the — 
end: the winch must be screwed on to the — 
butt of your rod,and round the barrel let there 
be wound eight or ten yards of wove hair or - 
silk line: when you have struck a fish that 


may endanger your tackle, let the line run, and — 


wind him up as he tires. 

You will find great convenience in a spike. 
made of a piece of the greater end of a sword- 
blade, screwed into the hither end of the butt 
of your rod; when you have struck a fish, — 
retire from the river, and, by means of the © 
spike, stick the rod perpendicularly in the 
ground; you may then hold on the line, and — 
draw the fish to you, as you see proper. , 

When you angle for a trout, whether with a 
fly or at the ground, you need make but three 
or four trials in a place ; which, if unsuccessful, \ 
you may conclude there are none there. R 

In the night the best trouts come out o 
their holes; and the manner of taking them — 
is on the top of the water with a great lob or — 
garden-worm, or rather two, which you are to _ 
fish with in a place where the waters run — 
somewhat quietly, for in a stream the bait wili 
not be so well discerned. Ina quiet or dead — 
place near some swift, there draw your bait. 
over the top of the water to and fro, and if 
there be a good trout In the hole, he will take’ 
it, especially if the night be dark: for then he ~ 
is bold, and lies near the top of the water, ~ 
watching the motion of any frog or water-rat, or 
mouse, that swims betwixt him and the sky; — 


oa 


these he hunts after, if he see the water but 


wrinkle, or move in one of these dead holes, © 
where these great old trouts usually le, near 
their holds; for the great old trout is both — 
subtil and fearful, and lies close all day, and— 
does not usually stir out. , His chief feeding — 
is seldom in the day, but usually in the night, — 
and then he feeds very boldly. f 
He that angles with ground-bait must fit 


‘his tackle to his rod, and begin at the upper — 


end of the stream, carrying his line with an 
upright hand, feeling his plummet running on — 
the ground some ten inches from the hook, 
plumbing his line according to the swiftness of — 
the stream that he angles in; for one plummet — 
will not serve for all streams. . Ja 
The minnow (or as some call it, the penk) 
is a singalar bait for a trout, for he will come — 
as boldly at it as a mastiff dog at a bear. It _ 
will be advantageous to the angler to use a line” 
of three silks and three hairs twisted for the — 
uppermost part of the line, and two silks and — 
two hairs twisted for the bottom, next the 
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hook, with a swivel nigh the middle of his 
line, and a pretty large hook. 

The minnow is not easily found and caught 
till March, or in April, for then he appears 
first in the river, nature having taught him to 
shelter and hide himself in the winter in the 
ditches that are near the river, and there 
to keep himself warm in the mud or in the 
weeds, which rot not so soon as in a running 
river: in which place if he were in winter, 
the distempered floods that are usually in that 
season, would suffer him to take no rest, but 
carry him headlong to mills and weirs to his 
confusion. And of these minnows, the biggest 
size is not the best; but the middle size and 
the whitest : your minnow must be so put on. 
your hook, that it must turn round when it is 
drawn against the stream; and that it may 
turn nimbly, you must’ put it on a big-sized 
hook, thus: put your hook in at his mouth 
and out of his gill, then having drawn your 
hook two or three inches beyond or through 
his gill, put it again into his mouth, and the 
point and beard ont at his tail, and then tie 
the hook and his tail about very neatly with a 
- white thread, which will make it the apter to 
turn quick in the water: this done, pull back 
that part of your line which was slack when 
you put your hook into the minnow a second 
time; so that it may fasten the head, and the 
body of the minnow will be almost straight on 
your hook ; this done, try how it will turn by 
drawing it across the water, or against a stream, 
and if it do not turn nimbly, turn the tail a 
little to the right or left hand, and try it again 
till it tarn it quick; for if not, you are in dan- 
gerof not catching any thing; it is impossi- 
ble that it should turn too quick ; and in case 
you want a minnow, a smali loach or a stickle- 
back, or any other small fish that will turn 
quick, will serve as well. 

The angler must angle with the point of 
his rod down the stream, drawing the minnow 
up the stream by little and little, near the top 
of the water: the trout seeing the bait, will 
come more fiercely at it; but the angler must 
not immediately strike; this is a true way 
without lead, for many times they will forsake 
the lead and come to the minnow. 

“>In angling with a fly for a trout, the rod 
should be of pliant hazel in one or two pieces: 
the lower: part of the line should be of three 
or four-haired links; yet he who can fish well 
with a single hair will have a great advantage. 
The young angler should learn to cast his line 
dexterously, and let the fly first fall on the 
water; for if any other part descend, he will 
drive the trout away. He must always cast 
down the stream with the wind behind, and 
the sun or moon before him. 

To TROW. »v. n. (cneosian, Saxon; éroe, 
Danish.) 1. To think; to imagine; to con- 
ceive: not used (Sidney). 2. To believe 
 CShakspeare). J Fev yiet 

Trow. interject. An exclamation of inquiry 
_ (Shakspeare). dye 
-- TROWBRIDGE, a town in Wiltshire, 

with a market on Saturday. The inhabitants 
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are ate a clothiers, who make superfine 
broad cloth and kerseymere, in a great degree 
by machinery. It is seated on a hill, 23 miles 

S.W. of Marlborough, and 98 W. of London. 

Lon. 2.6 W. Lat.*51. 1g N. 

TRO/WEL. s. (éruelle, Fr. trulla, Latin.) 
A tool to take up the mortar with, and spread 
it on the bricks (Mozon). 

TROX, in the entomology of Fabricius, a 
tribe of the genus ScARAB#Us, which see. 

TROY, Trosa, a city, the capital of Troas, 
or, according to others, a country of which 
Tlinm was the capital, built near mount Ida, 
and the promontory of Sigzum, at the distance 
of about four miles from the sea. Dardanus, 
the first king of the country, built it, and 
called it Dardania, and from ‘ros, one of his 
successors, it was called Troja, and from Tus 
Ilion. This city has been celebrated by the 
poems of Hoimer and Virgil; and of all the wars 
which have been carried on among the an- 
cients, that of Troy is the most famous, which 
was undertaken by the Greeks, to recover 
Helen, whom Paris, the son of Priam, king of 
‘Troy, had carried away from the house of Me- 
nelaus. All Greece united to avenge the 
cause of Menelaus, and every prince furnished 
a certain number of ships and soldiers. Ac- 
cording to the most generally received compu- 
tation, no less than 100,000 men were engag- 
ed in this celebrated expedition. Agamemnon 
was chosen general of all these forces, after the 
war had been protracted, and the siege of Troy 
carried on for the space of ten years. Some 
of the Trojans, among whom were /Eneas and 
Antenor, betrayed the city into the hands of 
the enemy, and Troy was reduced to ashes. 
The poets, however, support, that the Greeks’ 
made theinselves masters of the place by secret- 
ly filling a large wooden horse with armed 
men, which by artifice they introduced within 
the walls of the besieged city. These troops 
confined within the sides of the animal rushed 
out by night, and opened the gates to their 
companions. The greatest part of the inha- 
bitants were put to the sword, and the others 
carried away by the conquerors. , This hap- 
pened, according to the Arundelian marbles, , 
about 1184 years before the Christian era, in 
the 3530th year of the Julian period, on the 
night between the 11th and 12th of June, 
408 years before the first Olympiad. 

It has, of late, been questioned whether 
Troy ever had a real existence. But surely, if 
any one can be fully persuaded that Homer's 
account has no foundation in truth, he may 
easily become a convert to the system of 
Berkeley, and consider the visible works of 
the creation as the dreams and phantoms of 
his own imagination. : 

In Dr. Chandler’s History of Ilium, this 
question is amply investigated : the following 
interesting quotation from that work will 
show the evidence and credibility of the ge- 
nuine story. t 

<‘ The Greeks were solicitous to render the 
memory of an achievement, whiclr continued 
for many centuries the ce ara of 
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_any in their history, perpetual.. They repre- 
‘sented the various incidents on their public 
monuments and edifices in. marble, on their 
gems, and drinking cups. It was the favour- 
- ¥te subject of their poets, painters, and sculp- 
tors. Several of their ancient temples were 
rich in spoils of Troy; and some exhibited, 
for ages, tools, which had been employed in 
the siege; weapons, and armour of the war- 
riors, which had been suspended as votive 
offerings on the walls or deposited in their 
treasuries; and the real or pretended relics of 
some of the chieftains, who had been present, 
were prized like those of modern saints; far 
distant cities making a boast of having them 
in their possession. 

‘*' The Ilias was generally received, both in 
Europe and Asia, as an indisputable record. 
lis testimony was confirmed by the annals and 
traditions of all the nations engaged in the war 

on either side; which jointly and separately 
demonstrated its main narrative not to be fic- 
tion or romance. Moreover, the posterities of 
several of the kings and princes mentioned by 
Homer remained, and were acknowledged as 
such for many successive generations. An- 
other [lium arose in the ‘T'roja, to preserve the 
name and memory of that which had been 
destroyed. ‘The port principally used by the 
ships under Agamemnon continued, after their 
departure, to be called that of ‘The Achzans; 
‘and the stations of the vessels of Achilles and 
Ajax ‘Telamon were pointed out for ages: be- 
sides barrows, ruined cities, and other remain- 
ing evidences of the transaction. ‘The know- 
ledge of the principal events of the war and of 
its consequences would have been propagated 
and transmitted down both in Asia and Eu- 
rope, though not to the same extent or with 
equal celebrity, if the Ilias and Odyssey had 
never been composed. | 

«« Many Greeks and Trojans perished, fight- 
ing in the plaia, in storming or defending the 
eutwork of the eamp or the city-wall, It was 
the usage of each people to consume the bo- 


dies with fire; but, while one heap of wood 


sufficed for the vulgar dead, and one pit re- 
ceived their ashes, a separate funeral, solemn 
and expensive ceremonies, a vast pile blazing 
across the Hellespont, and. a barrow with a 
stela or stone-pillar on it, distinguished the 
fallen chief. 

‘* The Greeks celebrated the obsequies of 
their slain, after the establishment of their 
camp, apart from it; those of the leaders ge- 
nerally near their quarters or on the shore of 
the Hellespont. There, Nestor tells Tele- 
machus in the Odyssey, Jay Patroclus and 
Achilles, Ajax Telamon, and his own son 
Antilochus. ‘There also lay other renowned 
warriors, whose monuments, though we find 
little or no notice taken of them in remaining 
authors, may have continued extant, and been 
distinguished in after ages by antiquaries and 
the people of the country. 

‘«¢ The rites of the dead, as established by 
ancient usage, inspired a reverence’ for places 
of sepuliure, and prevented the memory of 
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their owners, whose names were frequently 
inscribed on the pillars fixed in the ground 
over them, from falling suddenly into obli- 
vion. Libations of milk, wine, honey, and 
the like, were poured on the sod or surface o 
the barrows; and other offerings were made, 
supposed to be grateful to the ghosts; which 
were believed to reside beneath, and to visit 
the altars placed near them. The heroes 
accounted demigods had temples, at which 
victims were slain before their idols. We 
shall find several of the barrows denominated 
long after from the warriors whose relics they 
covered; and giving names to settlements 
made near them, and maintained in good 
measure by the resort of people attending the 
anniversaries and festivals held at them, or 
casually visiting them from curiosity or from 
devotion. That of Achilles and Patroclus was 
called from the former, as the more excellent 
and illustrious of the two, Achilleion; that of 
Ajax, A®antion ; and soon with others. ‘Those 
of Protesilaus, Hector, and Memnon the rival 
of Achilles in posthumous fame; and fable, 
were planted with trees to protect them from 
cattle and from the sun. 


‘< The divine honours of Achilles were said | 


to have commenced, before the departure of 
the Greeks from the Hellespont, with the 
horrid sacrifice of Polyxena, a captive daugh- 
terof Priam. Pyrrhus, in the sequel of the 
Ilias, declares, that he had seen his father in 
a vision, and that he required this offering. 
He is described as holding the victim with his. 
Jeft hand, placing his right on the barrow, 
and praying to Achilles, that the storm raised 
by him, to detain them until his manes should 
be gratified, might cease. -Pyrrhus afterwards 
settled a colony in Epirus, where a dynasty or 
series of kings were named from him Pyrrhide, 
and where Achilles was.worshipped under 
the title of Aspetos, The Inimitable. 

‘« The homage paid to Achilles and Pa- 


~ 


-troclus, to Hector, to Ajax Telamon, Antilo- 


chus and Protesilaus, at their barrows, by the 
circumjacent people of the Troia and Cherso- 
nesus, was, at what time ‘soever it began, of 
long duration ; and, as willappear in the sequel, 
transmitted down from age to age, until it was 
finally extinguished by the establishment of 
Christianity m the Roman empire. A native 


or a traveller in these countries, before that - 


period, seeing the barrows remaining, and still 
objects as well of public as private regard, 


would not have believed it possible that the © 


time would come when the former existence 
of Troy and of the heroes would be called in 
question. 


‘© Many additions were made in after ages — 


to the Trojan story. Some were the inven- 


tions or embellishments of the poets, especially — 


the tragic; some of artists, who employed 
their pencil or chisel on select portions:of its 
some were grafted on passages of the Ilias ; and 
more were not countenauced or supported by, 
but irreconcilable with, Homer. 

« The legendary tales current, as well 


among the Kuropean as Asiatic Greeks, coms 


( 


ona 
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cerning the heroes, and, in particular, Achilles, 
to whom I shall confine myself, were almost 
innumerable. I dwell not on such fables as 
the immersion of her infant son by Thetis in 
the river Styx, and his consequent invulnera- 
bility except in the heel; his education, not 
according to the Ilias, under Pheenix, but 
Chiron, who % there only said to have given 
him sume instructions in the art of surgery ; 
his concealment among women and the de- 
tection of him by Ulysses, contrary to Homer; 
his intended marriage with Polyxena, daugh- 
ter of Priam; the meeting for its adjustment 
or celebration in the temple of Apollo at 
Thymbra; and his betng treacherously slain 
there by Paris. Some of these are interpola- 
tions utterly undeserving of notice, had they 
not been occasionally adopted by writers; and 
in particular by M. Chevalier, in preference to 
the genuine story as delivered in Homer. 

‘© Achilles, Antilochus, and Ajax Telamon, 
are represented in two episodes of the Odyssey, 
as companions in the Asphodel-meadow, the 
dwelling-place of the shades of defunct heroes, 
in the kingdom of Pluto. Agamemnon, who 
in the first of them, which was regarded as an 
interpolation by Aristarchus, addresses Achilles, 
might have added other topics of congratula- 
tion, had they been known to the author; such 
as the admission reserved for him among the 
Immortals, his marriage with Medea (which 
is said to have been a fiction of the very an- 
cient poet [bycus, who was followed in it by 
Simonides), and his having a sacred island, of 
which tale the origin is given by Pausanias on 
the joint testimony of the people of Crotona in 
Italy and of Himera in Sicily. 

« The people of Crotona, says the relator, 
waging war with the Locri of Italy, their ge- 
neral, in an attack on the front line of the 
enemy, where he was told their patron-hero, 
Ajax Oileus (his image, I apprehend, ) was 
peel: received a wound in the breast. The 

elphic oracle directed him to repair to Leuce, 
an island in the Euxine sea, to be cured by 
Ajax. On his return, he declared that he had 
seen Achilles, who resided there with Helen, 
Patroclus, Antilochus, and the two Ajaxes ; 
and a message from Fielen, which he delivered 
to the poet Stesichorus of Himera, by whom 
some reflections had been cast on her, proba- 
bly in his Destruction of Troy, was, they said, 
the occasion of his writing a palinode or re- 
cantation, 

<¢ This island of Achilles, which is men- 
tioned by Euripides and by many other an- 
cient authors, was formed by mud from rivers ; 
and perhaps has since been connected with the 
continent of Europe. But, whatever it may 
now be, for the spot has not been explored, it 
was originally small, and is described as desert 

and woody, as abounding in living creatures, 
and much frequented by aquatic birds, which 
were regarded as the ministers of the hero, 
fanning his grove with their wings, and re- 
freshing the ground with drops, as it were of 


rain, from their bodies. He was said to be 


visited there by Protesilaus, and several of his 
friends, who had been likewise released from 
the regions of Pluto; to appear sometimes ; 
and oftener to be heard, playing on his lyre, 
and accompanying it with a voice divinely fest 
A long and narrow peninsula in the same sea 
was called The Course of Achilles; being the 
place where he was reputed to take his exercise 
of running. 

«Jt does not often happen that ancient fic. 
tion can, as in this instance, be traced to 
its source; and scepticism or incredulity is 
frequently the result of difficulty in diserimi- 
nating true history from its alloy. Mr. Bryant 
has contended, that the two poems of Homer 
are mere fables, and that no such war, no 
such place as ‘Troy, has ever existed. Having 
made a large collection of idle and absurd 
stories from different authors about Jupiter and 
Leda, and Helen (whom he will not allow to 
have been carried away from Sparta by Paris), 
and several other persons concerned, . he de- 
clares, and nobody, I imagine, will dissent 
from a position of so great latitude, that ‘ The 
account of the Trojan war, as delivered by 
Homer and other Grecian writers, is attended 
with so many instances of inconsistency and 
so many contradictions, that it is an insult to 
reason to afford it any credit.’ 

<< In the description, says the same learned 
person, of the siege of Troy and the great 
events with which it was accompanied, Homer 
‘ig very particular and precise. The situation 
of the city is pointed out as well as the camp 
of the Grecians,’ and various objects, * with 
the course and fords of the river, are distinctly 
marked, so that the very landscape presents 
itself to the eye of the reader.— The poet also’ 
mentions several’ subsequent ‘ events—in 
medias res non secus ac notas auditorem rapit— 
all which ¢ casual references seem to have 
been portions of a traditional history well 
known in the time of Homer, but as they are 
introduced almost undesignedly, they are gene- 
rally attended with a great semblance of truth, 
For such incidental and partial intimations are 
seldom tobe found inromanceand fable.’ Who, 
on reading these remarks, would suspect it ta 
be the scope of the author to prove the whole 
story of Troy as ideal as a fairy-tale 2 

<¢ J will not enter here on a particular ex- 
amination of the arguments used by Mr. 
Bryant on this oceasion. Some of them I shail 
be obliged, though unwilling, to notice as 
we proceed. It may, however, be now men- 
tioned, that among other novel opinions, for 
which I refer te his Dissertation, he main- 
tains, that the ground-work of the Ilias, if it. 
had any, was foreign to the country on which 
we are employed; that the history never re- 
lated, but has been borrowed and transferred, 
to it; that in short, the original poem of Troy, 
the parent of the Ilias, was an Kgyptian com- 

osition. I shall add a companion or two to 
this notable discovery. A disciple of Epicarus 
undertook to prove the Ilias to be entirely an 
allegory; and I have somewhere read, that 1 
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was not first written in Greek, but is a transla- 
tion from the Celtic language. | 

**{ subjoin the yery different opinion of a re- 
spectable writer in the Ancient Universal His- 
tory on the same subject. ‘ The name of 
‘king Priam will ever be memorable on account 
of the war which happened in his reign; a 
war famous to this day for the many princes of 
great prowess and renown concerned in it, the 
battles fonght, the length of the siege, the de- 
struction of the city, and the endless colonies 
planted in divers parts of the world by the 
conquered as well as the conquerors.’ ¢ Truly,. 
(says my author), the siege and taking of Troy 
are transactions so well attested, and have left 
so remarkable an epocha in history, that no 
man of sense can call them in question.’” 

TrRoy-wetcHr, anciently called Trone 
weight, is supposed to be taken froma weight 
of the same name in France, and that from 
the name of the town of Troyes there. 

The original of all weights used in England 
Was acorn or grain of wheat gathered out of 
the middle of the ear, and, when well dried, 
32 of them were to make one pennyweight, 
20 pennyweights 1 ounce, and 12 ounces | 
pound Troy. See Statutes'of 51 Hen. III, 
31 Edw. I. and 12 Hen. VIL. 

But afterward it was thought sufficient to 
divide the said pennyweight into 24 equal 
parts, called grains, being the least weight now 
in common use. See WEIGHTS. 

TROYES, a considerable city of France, in 
the department of Aube, with a bishop’s see. 
It is surrounded by gocd walls, but almost all 
the houses are of wood, and good water is 
wanting, Among the objects of curiosity are 

t. Stepben’s, the principal church; the pub- 
lic library of the late Cordeliers ; and the cas- 
tle in which the ancient counts of Cham pagne 
resided. Its commerce, onee very flourishing, 
now consists only in some linens, dimities, 
fustians, wax-chandlery, candles, and wine. 
It is seated on the Seine, 30 miles E.N.E. of 
Sens, and 90 E.S.E. of Paris.) Lon. 4. 10 E, 
Lat. 48.13 N. 

TRU‘/ANT. s. (éruand, old French; freu- 
want, Dut.) Anidler ; ome who wanders idly 
about, neglecting his duty or employment. To 
play the ¢ruant is, in schools, to stay from 
school without leave (More). 

Tru ant. a, Idle; wandering from busi- 
ness; lazy; loitering (Skakspeare). 

To Tru’ant. v.n. (druander, Fr. truwan- 
ten, old German.) To idle at a distance from 
duty; to loiter; to be lazy (Shakspeare), 

_ TRU’ANTSHIP. s, (from truant.) Idle- 
ness; negligence; neglect of study or business 
CAscham). 

TRU’‘BTAIL., s. 
(Ainsworth). 

TRUC. s. (truga, low Lat. truie, old Fr.) 
1, A tem ,Krary peace ; a cessation of hostilities 
(Dryden). 2. Cessation ; intermission ; short 
quiet (Milton). 

TRUCIDA’TION. s. (ftom irucido, Lat.) 
The act of killing, 


A. short squat woman 


Ras a 
To TRUCK. wv 1. (troguer, Fr. truccareé, 


Ttalian.) ‘Vo traflie by exchange; to give one’ 


commodity for another. 


To Truck, v. a. To give in exchange; to 


exchange (Swift). 

Truck. s. (from the verb.) 1. Exchange ; 
trafic by exchange (Dryden). 2. (spoyos.) 
Wooden wheels for carriage of cannon (Ainge 
worth). 

To TRU’CKLE. 'v. n. To be in a state of 
subjection or inferiority’; to yield ; to creep 
(Cleaveland). . 

TRU/CKLEBED, or Trunpuezep. s. 
(properly ¢roclebed; from J/roclea, Latin, or 
zeoxos.) A bed that runs on wheels under a 
higher bed (Shakspeare). 

TRU/’CULENCE. s. (¢truculentia, Latin.) 
1. Savageness of manners. 2. Terribleness of 
aspect. 

TRUICULENT. a. (truculentus, Latin.) 
1. Savage; barbarous (Ruy). 2. Terrible of 
aspect. 3. Destructive ; cruel (Harvey). 

To TRUDGE. »v. n. (truggtolare, Italian. } 
To travel laboriously ; to jog on; to march 
heavily on (Locke). 

TRUE. a. (cneopa, zpupa, Saxon.) 1. Not 
false ; not erroneous; agreeing’ with fact, or 
with the nature of things (Cowley). 2. Not 
false; agreeing with our own thoughts. 3. 
Pure from the crime of falsehood ; veracious 
(Proverbs). 4. Genuine; real ; not counter- 
feit (Milton). 5. Faithful; not perfidious ; 
steady (Pope). 6. Honest; not frandulent 
(Shakspeare). 7. Exact; conformable to a 
rule (Prior), 8. Rightful (Milton). 

TRUEBO/RN. a. (érue and born.) Having 
a right by birth to any title (Shakspeare). 

TRUEBRED. a. (érue and bred.) Of a 
right breed (Dryden). 

TRUEHE’ARTED. a. (true and heart.) 
Honest; faithful (Skakspeare). 

TRU’ELOVE. See Paris. 

TROELO/VEKNOT. 
KNOT, s. (érue, love, and knot.) Lines drawn 
through each other with many involutions, 
considered as the emblem of interwoven affec- 
tion (Hudibras). 

TRU‘ENESS: s. 
faithfulness (Bacon), 

TRUEPE/NNY, ». (érue and penny.) A fa- 
miliar phrase for an honest fellow (Shak- 
speare). - 


TRUFF LE, in botany, the lycoperdon tuber 


(from ¢rue.) Sincerity ; 


of Linnéus; but deserving, on account of its ‘ 


considerable difference from the proper ly- 
coperdon, a distinct generic classification ; 
for which, see Tuer. It is a solid fungus of 
a globular figure, which grows under the sur- 


face of the ground, so as to be totally hidden.’ 


It has a reugh blackish coat, and is destitute of 
fibres. Cooks are well acquainted with its 
use and qualities. It is found in woods and 
pastures in some parts of Kent, but is not very 
common in England. In France and Spain 
truffles are very frequent, and grow to a much 
Jarger size than they do here. In these places 
the peasants find it worth their while to seareh 


TRUELO’VERS- 
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for them, and they train up dogs and swine for 
this purpose, who after they have been inured 
to their smell. by their’ masters frequently 
placing them in their way, will readily scrape 
them up as they ramble the fields and woods. 

TRUG, s. A hod for mortar. 

TRUGILLO, a town of Terra Firma, in 
Venezuela, 120 miles 8, of the lake Mara- 
caybo. Lon. 7.40 W. Lat.g. 46 N. 

RULL. s. (érudla, Ital.) 1. A low whore ; 
a vagrant strumpet (Shakspeare). 2. A girl; 

a lass; a wench (Twberville). | 

-  TRU/LY. a. (from true.) 1. According to 
truth; not falsely; faithfully; honestly (Sid- 
ney). 2. Really; without fallacy (Milton). 
3. Exactly ; justly (South). 4. Indeed (/Voé- 
ton). 
TRUMP. s. (trompe, Dutch, and old Fr. 
iromba, Italian.) 1. A trumpet; an instru- 
ment of warlike music (Wesley). 2. (cor- 
rupted from ériumph.) A winning card ; a card 
that has particular privileges in a game (Sw.). 
3. To put to or upon the VRuMPs. To put to 
the last expedient (Dryden). 

‘> Trump. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
win-with a trump card, 2. To TRUMP up. 
(from éremper, Fr. to cheat.) To devise ; to 
forge. 

TRU/MPERY. s. (tromperie, Fr. a cheat.) 
1. Something fallaciously splendid ; something 
of less value than it seems (Shakspeare). °: 
Falsehood; empty talk (Raleigh). 3. Some- 
thing of no value; trifles (Multon). 
TRUMPET. The loudest of all portable 
wind-instruments, and consisting of a folded 
tube generally made of brass, and sometimes 
of silver. 

The ancients had various instruments of the 
trampet kind, as the tuba, cornua, &c. Moses, 
as the scripture informs us, made two of silver 
to be used by the priests: and Solomon, Jose- 
phus tells us, made two hundred like those of 
Moses, and for the same purpose. 

The modern trumpet consists of a mouth- 
piece, near an inch across. ‘The pieces which 
conduct the wind are called the branches ; the 
parts in which it is bent, the potences; and 
the canal between the second bend and the 
extremity, the pavilion: the rings where the 
branches take asunder, or are soldered to- 
gether, the knots; which are five in number, 
and serve to cover the joints. 

‘One particular in this powerfal and noble 
instrument. is, that, like the horn, it only 
conimands certain notes within its compass. 

The trumpet produces, as natural and easy 
sounds, G above the bass-cliff note, or fiddle 
G, C onthe first ledger line below in_ the 
treble, E on the first line of the stave, G on 
the second, line, C on the third space, and all 
the succeeding notes up to C in alt, including 
the sharp of F, the fourth of the key. 

Solo performers can also produce B flat (the 
third above the treble-cliff note): and by the 
aid of a newly invented slide many other notes 
which the common trumpet cannot sound are 
now produced. 
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TrumperT (Hearing). 
PET. 

Trumpet Marine, or MARIGNY, is @ 
stringed instrament, invented in the 16th cen- 
tury by an Italian artist Marino or Marigni, 
and called a trumpet, because it takes only the 
notes of the trumpet, with all its omissions and 
imperfections, and can therefore execute only 
such melodies as are fitted for that instrument. 
It is a very curious instrument, though of 
small musical powers, because its mode of 
performance is totally unlike that of other 
stringed instruments. It is a kind of mono- 
chord, consisting of three tables, which form 
its triangular body, It has a very narrow 
neck, with one thick string, mounted on a 
bridge, which is frm on one side, and tremu- 
lous on the other. It is struck with a bow by 
the right hand, while the thumb of the left is 
pressed on the string. The peculiarity of its 
sound, which resembles that of the trumpet, 
is produced by the tremulation of the bridge. 

Trumpet (Speaking), is a tube of consi- 
derable length, viz. from G6 feet to 12, and even 
more, used for speaking with to make the 
voice heard to a greater distance. In a trum- 
pet of this kind the sound in one direction is 
supposed to be increased, not so much by its 
being prevented from spreading all round, as 

by the reflection from the sides of the trumpet. 
The figure best suited for the speaking trumpet 
‘5 that which is generated by the rotation of a 
logarithmic curve, about a line parallel to the 
axis. ‘The trumpet used at sea is an hollow 
instrament of copper, or of tinned iron plates. 
It is open at both ends, and the narrow end A 
is shaped so as to go round the speaker’s mouth, 
and to leave the lips at liberty within it. The 
edge of this narrow end A is generally covered 
with leather or cloth, in order that it may 
more effectually prevent the passage of any air 
between the trumpet and the face of the speak- 
er. The words which are spoken through a 
speaking trumpet may be heard much further 
and louder, but not so distinctly, as without 
the trumpet. A speaking trumpet has been 
applied to the mouth of a gun or pistol, by 
which means the explosion has been rendered 
audible at a vast distance. Such contrivances 
*t has been thought might be used as signals in 
certain cases, | 

TRUMPET FLOWER, in botany. See Bie- 
NONIA. 

TRUMPET HONEYSUCKLE, 
LoNICERA- 

To TRu/MPET. v, 2. (trompetter, French.) 
To publish by sound of trampet; to proclaim 
(Bacon). 

TRU/MPETER. s. (from trumpet.) 1. One 
who sounds a trampet (Hayward). 2. One 
who proclaims, publishes, or denounces (Sov. ). 


TRUMPETER, in ornithology. See Pso- 


See Ear-TRUMs 


in botany. See 


PHIA. 

TRU/MPET-TONGUED. a. (trumpet and 
tongue.) Having tongues vociferous as a trume 
pet (Shakspeare). 

TRUMPINGTON, 


a village in Cam~« 


~~ 
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bridgeshire, two miles from ‘Cambridge, where 
several Roman antiquities have been found ; 
and where, till very lately, were the ruins of the 
mill, commemorated by Chaucer, in The Mil- 
Jer's\Vale, 7a 

TRU/MPLIKE. a, 
(Chapman). 

To TRU’NCATE. »v. a. (érunco, Lat,) To 
maim ; to lop; to cut short, 

TRUNCATION. s. (from éruncate.) The 
act'of lopping or maiming. 

TRUINCHEON. s, (trungon, French.) 1, 
A short staff; a club; a cudgel (Hayward), 
2. A staff of command (Shakspeare). 

To Trvu‘ncHEon. v. a, (from the noun.) 
To beat with a'truncheon (Shakspeare). 

TRUNCHEONE’ER. s.:(from truncheon.) 
One armed with a truncheon (Shakspeare). 

To TRU’NDLE. v. 2. (enenvl, a bowl, 
Saxon.) ‘To roll; to bowl along (Addison). 

TRu’NDLE. s. (nenvl, Saxon.) Any round 
rolling thing. 

- Tru‘NDLE-TAIL. 
speare), 

TRUNK, in botany. Truneus. Ancient: 
ly, and in common English, trunk is pat for 
the stem, hody, stock, or bole of a tree; for 
which Linnéas uses the word caudex. He 
applies trancus to the stem or main body of 
vegetables in general ; and explains it to be— 
that which produces the leaves and fructifica- 
tion; or the organ multiplying the plant, The 
stem or trunk of herbs he names caulis. When 
it elevates the fractification, and not the leaves, 
he calls it scapus, scape or shaft. The stem 
of corn and grasses, having a peculiar struc- 
ture, he names culmus, culm or straw. Stipes 
\is the base of a frond; or a stem passing into 
leaves, or not distinct from the leaves. See 
STEM. 

Truwx. s, 1, The body without the limbs 
of an animal (Shakspearey. 2, Themain body 
of any thing (Ray). 3. A chest for clothes ; 
a small chest commonly lined with paper’ 
(Dryden). 4, The proboscis of an elephant, 
or other animal (Milton). -5. A long tube 
through which pellets of clay are blown (Ba- 
con). 

‘To TRUNK. ». a. (érunco; Latin.) To trun- 
cate; to matin; to lop obsolete CSpenser). 

TRUNK-FISH, in ichthyology. See Os« 
TRACION, 

TRunx-nose, s. (¢runk and hose.) Large 
breeches formerly worn (Prior). 

» "TRU'NKED. a. (from trunk.) Having a 
trunk (Howel), 

TRU‘NNIONS. | s. (¢rognons, Fr.) The 
knobs or bunchings of a gun, that bear it on 
the checks of a carriage (Bailey). 

TRURO, a borough in Cornwall, governed 
by a mayor, with a market on Wednesday and 
Saturday. It isa s:annary town, and the chicf 
business is in shipping tin and copper ore, 
found in abundance in its neighbourhood. 
Here, afier the battle of Naseby, the forces of 
Charles I. under Jord Hopeton, surrendered to 
general Fairfax. Truro is-seated. between the 


Resembling a trumpet 


s. Round-tail (Shak- 
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rivers Kenwyn and St. Allen, at the head of: 


Falmowth haven, 10 miles N. ‘of Falinouth,: 
and 257 W. by S. of London. 


TRU‘SION, s.‘(¢rudo, Latin.) The act of - 


thrusting or pushing (Bentley). j 

TRUSS, a bundle, or certain quantity of 
hay, straw, &c. A truss of hay contains 5G 
pounds, or half an hundred weight: 36 trusses 
make a load, 3 

Truss is also used for a sort of bandage or 
ligature made of steel, or the like matter,- 
wherewith to keep up the parts in those wha 
have hernias or ruptures, 

Truss, in a ship, a machine employed to 
pull a yard home to its respective mast, and 
retain it firmly in that position. 

To TRuss. v. a. (trousser, French.).To pack. 
up close together (Spenser). 

TRUST. s. (¢raust, Runic.) 1. Confidence. 


reliance on another (Swift). 2. Charge re- 


ceived in confidence (Dryden). 3. Confident 
Opinion of any event (Milton). 4. \Credit: 
given without examination (Locke).. 5. Cre- 
dit on promise of payment (Raleigh). 6. 


Something committed to one’s faith (Kettle- 
well). 7. Deposit; something committed ta 


charge, of which an account must be given 
(Swift). 8. Confidence in supposed honesty: 


(Tobrt). Q. State of nim to whom something 


is entrusted (Clarendon). 


To Trust. v. a. (from the noun.) 1 To: 


place confidence in; to confide in (B. Jonson). 
2. To believe; to credit (Skakspeare). 3. To 
admit in confidence to the power over any 
thing (Taylor). 4.'To commit with confidence 
(Dryden). 5. To venture confidently (Milt,). 
6. To sell upon credit, his 
- To Trust. v. n. 1. To be confident of 
something future (Raleigh). 2.'To have con~ 


fidence; to rely; to depend without doubt - 


(Isaiah). 3. To be credulous; to be won to 


confidence (Shakspeare). 4. 'To expect (L’Es- ° 


trange), 


TRUSTEE, s. (from trust.) 1. One en; 


trusted with any thing (Taylor). 2. One to— 


whom something is committed for the use and 
behoof of another (Dryden). 

TRUSTER. s. 
(Shakspeare). 


~TRU‘STINESS. s. (from trusty.) Honesty ; ) 


fidelity; faithfulness (Grew). . 
TRU’STLESS, a. (from érust.) Unfaith- 
fal; unconstant; not to be trusted (Spenser). 
TRUSTY. a. (from trust.) 1. Honest ; 
faithful; true; fit to be trusted (Addison). 2. 
Strong: stout; such as will not tail (Dryden). 
TRUTH. s. (tpeopSa, Saxon.) |. The con= 
trary to falsehood; conformity of notions to 
things (Locke). 2. Conformity -of words to 
thoughts (Milton). 3. Purity from falsehood 
(Shakspeare). 4. Right opinion (Harle). 5, 
Ficetity; constancy. _ 6. Honesty; virtue 
(Shakspeare). 7. It is used sometimes by way 
of concession (Matthew). 8. Exactness; con- 
formity to rule (Mortimer). 9. Reality; real 
state of things (Hooker). 10. Ofa TRutuH, 
orin TRuTg, In reality; certainly (Kings), 


(from frust.) One who trusts 
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TRUTINA‘TION. s. (érutina, Lat.) The 
act of weighing; examination by the scale 
(Brown). 

_TRUXALIS, in the entomology of Fabri- 
cius, a tribe of the genus Grytius; which 
see. ) 

TRUXILLO, a town of Spain, in Estre- 
madura, with a,citadel on the top ofahill. It 
is the birthplace of the noted Francis Pizarro, 
and situated on the side of a hill, near the river 
Magasca; 70 miles N.E. of Badajoz, and 40 
5.W. of Toledo, Lon. 5.43 W. Lat. 39. 
26 N. 

TRUXILLO, a city and seaport of Peru, in 
the audience of Lima, and the see of a bishop. 
It was built by Francis Pizarro, in 1553. In 
its territory are above 50,000 native Americans, 
who are tributary to Spain. It is surrounded 
by a wall, and seated in a fertile country, ona 
small river, near the Pacific ocean, 300 miles 
ine of Lima, Lon. 79. 5 W. Lat. 8. 
15. 

TRUXILLO, a seaport of Mexico, in Hon- 
duras, on the gulf of that name. [It stands 
three miles from the sea, between two rivers, 
the mouths of which, and some islands before 

‘them, form the harbour. It is 140 miles N.E, 
of Valladolid. Lon. 86. 30 W. Lat. 15. 
46.N. 

To TRY. v. a. (érier, Fr.) 1. To examine; 
'to make experimentgpf (Shakspeare). 2. To 
experience; to essay; to have knowledge or 
experience of (Dryden). 3. To examine as a 
judge 4. To bring before a judicial tribunal. 
5. To bring to a decision (Dryden). 6. To 
act on as a test (Shakspeare). 7. To bring as 
to a test (Milton). &. To essay; to attempt 
(Milton). 9. ‘To purify; to refine (Milton). 
10, To use as means (Swift). 

To'Try.v.n. To endeavour; to attempt ; 
to make essay (Wotton). 

TRYPAN. (ceumavev.) See TREPAN. 

TRY PHIODORUS, an ancient Greek poet, 
who lived some time between the reigns of 
Severus and Anastasius. His writings were 
very numerous; yet none of them have come 

_down to us, except an epic poem, on which 
Mr. Addison has made some entertaining re- 
marks in the Spectator, No. 63. It is a poem 
in 24 books on the destruction of Troy, from 
which he excluded the e in the first book, the 
f in the second, and the y in the ‘third, &c. 
The first edition of this extraordinary work 
_ was published by Aldus at Venice, with Quin- 
tus Calabar’s paralipomena, and Coluthus’s 
‘poem on the rape of Helen, It has been since 
reprinted at several places, particularly at 
Francfort, in 1580, by Frischlinus ; who not 
only corrected many corrupt passages, but add- 
ed two Latin versions, one in verse and the 
other in prose, That in verse was reprinted 
in 1742, with the Greek, at Oxford, in 8vo. 
with an English translation in verse, and 
Notes, by Mr. Merrick. 

TSI-NAN, acity of China, capital of Chang- 
tong. Itis much respected by the Chinese, on 
account of its having been formerly the resi- 

dence of a long ‘series of kings, whose tombs, 


i 
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rising on the neighbouring mountains, afford a 
beautiful prospect, It is seated on the river 
Tsi or Tsing-ho, 230 miles S. by E. of Peking. 
Lon. 117.25 E. Lat. 36. 46 N. 

TSI-NING, a city of China, of the second 
rank, in Chang-tong, situate on the grand 
canal, 275 miles S. of Peking. Lon. 116. 24 
E. shat: 35. 24 Nw x 

TSIN-TCHEOU, a city of China, of the 
first rank, in Chang-tong, 250. miles 8.S.E. 
of Peking. Lon. 119.2 E. Lat. 36. 40 N. 

TSONG-MING, .an island of China, 15 
miles long and 10 broad, lying at the mouth 
of the Kian-ku, and separated from the pro- 
vince of Kiang-nan, by two channels, 13 miles 
broad. Its principal revenue arises from salt, 
which is made in such abundance, on the N. 
side of the island, that it can supply most of 
the neighbouring countries. It contains only 
one city, of the third class, but villages are very 
numerous. The country is delightful, and in- 
tersected by many canals. The city, of the 
same name, is situate at its S.E. end. Lon. 
121755 Ev Latwa0v15 Ne 

TUAM, a city of Ireland, in the county of 
Galway, and an atchbishop’s see, though now 
aémall place. ‘The cathedral serves as a parish 
church. Jt is 20 miles N.N.E. of Galway, 
and 25 W.8.W. of Roscommon. 

TUB. s. (tobbe, tubbe, Dutch.) 1. A large 
open vessel of wood (Milton). 2. A state of 
salivation ; so called, because the patient was 
formerly sweated in a tub (Shakspeare), 

Tus-rish. See TRIGLA. 

TUBA EUSTACHIANA, in anatomy, 
the Eustachian tube; so called because it was 
first deseribed by Eustachius. The auditory 
tube. This tube arises in each ear from the 
anterior extremity of the tympanum by means 
of a bony semi-canal; runs forwards and in- 
wards, at the same time becoming gradually 
smaller ; and after perforating the petrous por- 
tion of the temporal bone terminates in a pass- 
age, partly cartilaginous and partly membran- 
ous, narrow at the beginning, but becoming 
gradually larger, and ending in a pouch behind 
the soft palate. It is through this orifice that 
the pituitary membrane of the nose enters the 
tympanum, It is always open, and affords a 
free passage for the air into the tympanum ; 
hence persons hear better with their mouth ~ 
open. 4 

Tupa FarLoprana. The Fallopian tube, 
first described by Fallopius. The uterine tube. 
A canal included in two laminz of the peri- 
tonzum, which arises at each side of the fun- 
dus of the uterus, passes transversely, and ends 
with its extremity turned downwards at the 
ovarium, Its use is to grasp the ovam, and 
convey the prolific vapour to it, and to conduct 
the fertilized ovum into the cavity of the 
uterns. ; 

TUBE, in general, pipe, conduit, or canal ; 
a cylinder hollow withinside, either of lead, 
iron, wood, glass, or other matter, for the air, 
or some other fluid, to have a free passage, or 
conveyance, through. Small silver or leaden 
tubes are frequently used, by surgeons, to draw 
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©f blood, matter, or water, from the different 
parts of the body: they are made of various 
sizes and shapes. 

TuBE, in astronomy, is sometimes used for 
a telescope, or more properly, for that part 
thereof into which the lenses are fitted, and by 
which they are directed and used. 

We have now certain articles in domestic 
use, as toasting-forks, &c. made on the princi- 
ple of telescope tubes. 
TuBE-woRM, in helminthology. See 51- 
‘PUNCULUS. 
TUBER, in botany, a genus of the class cryp- 
togamia, order fungi, Fungus nearly globular, 
fleshy, veiny internally. ‘Three species, all 
common to our own country; of which one is 
well worthy of particular notice, tuber glo- 
bulosum, the common trufile of our dinner- 
tables, globular, solid, ‘muricate, blackish, 
rootless. 
— TUBERCLE. (from tuber.) In botany, a 

little knob, like a pimple.—Fructificatio con- 
stans punctis scabris ex pulvere quasi congestis. 
A little knob, or rough point, on the leaves of 
some lichens, supposed to be the fructification. 
Hence such are said to be tubercled, tubercu- 
lati. 

TuBeERcieE. (fuberculum.) A hard super- 
ficial tumour, circumscribed and permanent ; 
or proceeding very slowly to suppuration. | 

TUBERCULA QUADRIGEMINA. Cor- 

oraquadrigemina. Eminentiz quadrigemine. 
Fone white oval tubercles of the brain, two of 
which are situated on each side over the pos- 
terior orifice of the third ventricle and the 
aqueduct of Sylvius. The ancients called them 
nates and testes, from their supposed resem- 
blance. 

‘'TUBERCULARI,A, in botany, a genus of 
the class cryptogamia, order fungi. Fungus 
gelatinous ; cap tubercled; stem thick, fuil, 
closely: appressed, bearing the seeds on the 
upper surface. Five species; one of them 
only, tubercularia vulgaris, common to our own 
country. 

TUBERCULUM LOWERT, in anatomy. 
An eminence in the right auricle of the heart 
where the two vene cavee meet; so called from 
Lower, who first described it. 


TUBERO. The most celebrated of this 


name isQ. A¢lius, a Roman consul, son-in-law 
of Paulus, the conqueror of Persia. He is 
celebrated for his poverty, in which he seemed 
to glory, as well as the rest of his family. 
Sixteen of the Tuberos, with their wives and 
children, lived in a small house, and maintain- 
ed themselves with the produce of a little field, 
which they cultivated with their own hands, 

TUBEROSE, in botany. See PoLtyan- 
THUS. 

TU/BEROUS. a. (tubereux, Fr. from tuber, 
Lat.) Having prominent knots or excrescences 
(Woodward). 

TUBIFERA, in botany, a genus of the class 
cryptogamia, order fungi. Fungus with cases 
superimposed on an expanded membrane, and 
connected with each other; seeds nearly naked. 
Three species; all exotics. 
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TUBINGEN, a fortified town of Suabia, 


in the former duchy and present kingdom of | 
Wirtemburg, with a university, and a castle. 
Here is a large house called New Bau, where 
a certain number of students in law are lodged 
and boarded gratis: and in the townhouse is 
a very curious clock. It is seated on the 
Neckar, in a country abounding in corn and 
wine, 20 miles S. of Stutgard, and 50 E. by 5S. 
of Strasburg. Lon. 9.4 E. Lat. 48.30 N. 

TUBIPORA. Tubipore. In zoology, a 
genus of the class vermes, order zoophyta. 
Animal (most probably) a nereis : corol con- 
sisting of erect, hollow, cylindrical, parallel, ag- 
eregate tubes. Ten species; inhabiting the 
shores of the Baltic, and other northern seas, . 
Indian and American seas. We shall give a 
specimen or two. 

1. T. musica. With fasciculate, connected 
tubes, and transverse, distant, membranaceous 
dissepiments. Inhabits Indian and American 
seas; fixed to rocks and other corals; bright 
scarlet, consisting of an assortment of upright 
parallel tubes, rising over each other by stages 
like the cells of a honeycomb, divided by trans- 
verse partitions. The Indians use it in cases of 
strangury and wounds inflicted by venomous 


- animals. 


2.'T.serpens. With erect, cylindrical, very 
short, distant, axillary tubes, and a creeping, 
dichotomous, divaricate pase. Cast frequently 
on the shores of the European, Baltic, and 
American seas, and the only species’ found on 
our own coasts ; generally discovered adhering — 
to the stalks of fuci and corallines ; minute ; 
white or pale red ; the incrustations composed 
of circular rows of small and almost parallel 
tubes. 

For the economy and mode of increase of 
this genus, see thearticle MADREPORA. 

TUBIPORE. Sce Tusrpora. . 

TU/BULAR. a. (from tubus, Latin.) Re- 
sembling a pipe or trunk ; consisting of a pipe; 
long and hollow ; fistular (Grew). 

TUBULAR PENDULUM. See PENDULUM. © 

TUBULARIA, in zoology, a genus of the 
class vermes, order zoophyta. Stem tubular, 
simple or branched, fixed by the base : animal — 
proceeding from the end of the tube, and hav- 
ing its head crested with tentacles. Twenty- 
six species; inhabiting the seas of Europe and 
America, chiefly the Mediterranean: one or 
two species found in stagnant waters 5 nine on 
our own coasts. The following are most wor- 
thy of notice : 

1. T. magnifica. Tube simple, whitish ; _ 
tentacles very numerous, variegated with red 
and white. Inhabits the West Indies, adher- 
ing to rocks, and is by far the largest and most 
splendid of its genus: like the rest of its tribe, _ 
it has the power of withdrawing its tentacles 
within the tube, and the tube within the rock 
on which it resides: in some degree it seems 
to connect the genera tubularia and amphitrite,, 
having the annulated wrinkled tube of the 
one, and the retractile, tentaculated body of 
the other. al 

2, T. splachnea. Stems capillary, very sim= 
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ple, each with a smooth, terminal, membrana- 
ceous cup or target. Inhabits the Mediter- 
ranean ; two inches long, and not thicker than 
a horse-hair; horn-colour, with numerous 
tubes from the same root. 

3. T. repens. Crested, with radiate cirri on 
each side; sheath projecting; tube opake, 
procumbent. Inhabits the stagnant waters of 
northern Europe, and is often found seated on 
the leaves and stems of the nymphza, resem. 
bling a white gelatinous mass. See Nat. Hist. 
Pi. CLXXYV. 

TU’BULATED. To’sutcus. a. 


(from 


‘tubulus, Latin.) Fistular ; longitudinally hol- 


low (Derham). 
TU’BULE. s. (¢ubulus, Latin,) A small 


pipe, or fistular body (/oodward). 


TUBULOUS COMPOUND FLOWER. 
Tubulosus flos. In botany. Composed wholly 
of tubulous florets. The same with flosculosus 
flos of Tournefort. Exemplified in tansey, 
and other naked discous flowers.—Tubulosus 
flosculns. A tubulous floret. Having a bell- 
shaped border, with five reflex segments, rising 
from a tube. ‘These are the regular-shaped 


little component flowers in the disk of com- 


pound flowers: as in the sun-flower, daisy, 
&c.—Tubulosus caulis. A hollow stem.— 
Tubulosum folium. A hollow leaf:.as in 
onion. 
- TUBUS, in botany, a hollow pipe. Put 
for the lower, narrow, hollow part of a mono- 
petalous or one-petalled corol, by which it is 
fixed into the receptacle. Vaillant and Haller 
call the style tuba, from its resemblance to a 
trumpet. 

TUCK. s. (4weca, Welsh, a knife; esfoc, 
French; stocco, Italian.) 1. A long narrow 
sword (Shakspeare). 2. A kind of net (€a- 


ew). 


To Tuck. v. n. (from trucken, German, to 
press. Skinner.) 1. To gather into a narrower 
compass ; to crush together; to hinder from 
spreading (Addison). %. ‘To enclose, by tuck- 
ing clothes round (Locke). 

To Tuck. v. a. To contract (Sharp). 
 TU’/CKER. s. A small piece of linen that 
shades the breast of women (Addison). 

Tucker (Abraham, Esq.), a curious and 


original thinker, was a gentleman of affluent 


~ 


fortune, and author of The Light of Nature 
pursued, nine vols. 8vo.; of which the five 
first volumes were published by himself, in 
1768, under the assumed name of Edward 
Search, Esq.; and the four last after his death, 
in 1777, as The posthumous Work of Abraham 


Tucker, Esq. published from his manuscript as 


intended for the press by the author. Mr. 
Tucker lived at Betchworth-castle, near Dork- 
ing, in Surrey; an estate which he purchased 
in the early part of his life. He married the 


daughter of Edward Barker, esq. by whom he 


had two daughters; one of whom married sir 


‘Henry St. John, and died in his lifetime; the 


other survived, and now lives, or lately did, at 
Betchworth-castle. He lost his eyesight a few 
years’ before his death, which happened in 
1775. To describe him as a neighbour, land- 
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lord, father, and magistrate, it would be neces« 
sary to mention the most amiable qualities in 
each. It is unnecessary to add, that he was 
very sincerely regretted by all who had the 
pleasure of his acquaintance, and who stood 
connected with him in any of those rela- 
tions. 

Tucker (Josiah), a celebrated English di- 
vine, was born at Largharne, in Caermarthen- 
shire, in 1711, and educated at St. Jobn’s col- 
lege, Oxford, where he took his degree of D. D. 
in 1759. On entering into orders he settled 
at Bristol, and became rector of St. Stephen’s, 
in that city, and prebend in the cathedral. In 
1758 he was preferred to the deanery of Glou- 
cester. He was an able writer on commer- 
cial, political, and theological subjects. At the 
beginning of the American war he laboured to 
convince the government of the impolicy of 
that contest, and that it would be beneficial 
to this country to concede to the colonies their 
independence. He was much abused for this 
opinion at the time, but the event has vindi- 
cated his judgment. 

It should be recorded to Dr. Tucker’s praise, 
that though enjoying but very moderate pre- 
ferment (for to a man of no paternal estate, or 
other ecclesiastical dignity, the deanery of 
Gloucester is no very advaniageous situation), 
he was notwithstanding a liberal benefactor to 
several public institutions, and a distinguished 
patron of merit. The celebrated John Hen- 
derson, of Pembroke-colleze, Oxford, was sent 
to the university, and supported there, at the 
dean’s expence, when he had no means what- 
ever of gratifying his ardent desire for study. 
We shall-mention another instance of genero- 
sity in this place, which reflects the greatest 
honour upon the dean. About the year 1790 
he thought of resigning his rectory in Bristol, 
and, without communicating his design to any 
other person, he applied to the chancellor, in 
whose gift it is, for leave to quit it in favour of 
his curate, a most deserving man, with a large 
family. His lordship was willing enough that. 
he should give up the living, but he refused 
him the liberty of nominating his successor. 
On this the dean resolved to hold the living 
himself till he could find a fit opportunity to 
succeed in his object. After weighing the 
matter more deliberately, he communicated 
his wish to his parishioners, and advised them 
to draw up a petition to the chancellor in fa- 
vour of the curate. This was accordingly done, 
and signed by all of them, without any excep- 
tion, either on the part of the dissenters or 
others. The chancellor being touched with 
this testimony of love between a clergyman 
and his people, yielded at last to the applica- 
tion; in consequence of which the dean 
cheerfully resigned the living to a successor 
well qualified to tread in his steps. After that 
time he resided chiefly at Gloucester, viewing 
his approaching dissolution with the placid 
mind of a Christian, conscious of having done 
his duty both to God and man. He died in 
November, 1799. The following we believe 
to be a tolerably correct list of his works. 


~~ 


plain, almost without a tree. 
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Theological and controversial.—1. A Ser- 
mon, preached before the Governors of the In- 
firmary of Bristol, 1745. 2. Letters in behalf 
of the Naturalization of the Jews. 3. Apology 


. for the Church of England, 1772. 4. Six Ser- 


nrons, 12m0. 1773. 5. Letter to Dr. Kippis 
on his Vindication of the Protestant Dissenting 
Ministers. 6. Two Sermons anid Four Tracts. 
7. View of the Difficulties of the Trinitarian, 
Arian, and Socinian Systems, and Seventeen 
Sermons, 1777. 

Political and commercial.—s. A pamphlet 
on the Turkey Trade. 9. A brief View of the 
Advantages and Disadvanjages which atiend a 
Trade with France. 10. Reflections on the 
Expediency of naturalizing foreign Protest- 
ants, and a Letter to a Friend on the;same 
Subject. 11. The Pleas and Arguments of 
the Mother Country and the Colonies stated. 
12. A Letter to Mr. Burke. 13. Quere, 


“Whether a Conneciion with, or Separation 


from, America, would be for national Advan- 
tage? 14. Answers to Objections against the 
Separation fiom America. 15. A Treatise on 
Civil Government. 16. Cui Bonu? 17. Four 
Letters on national Subjects. 18. Sequel to 
Sir William Jones on Government. 19. On 
the Dispute between Great Britain and Ireland. 
20, Several Papers under the Signature of 
Cassandra, &c. on the Difficulties attendant: 
on an Invasion, 21. A Treatise on Com- 
merce (Mr. Coxe, in his Life of Sir Robert 
Walpole, says that this was printed, but never 
published). 

Miscellaneous. —~22. Directions for Travel- 
lers.. 23. Cautions against the Use of Spi- 
ritnous Liquors. 24, A Tract against the Di- 
versions of Cock-fighting, &e. 

TUCUMAN, an extensive government of 
Spanish South America, lying between Chili 
and Paraguay, to the E, of the Andes, and W. 
of the Rio de la Plata. ‘This province, with 
the country S. of that river, forms an extensive 
The soil is a 
deep fertile mould, watered by many streams 
from the Andes, and clothed in perpetual ver- 
dure. In this rich pasturage, the horses and 
cattle, imported from Eutope, have multiplied 
to an almost incredible degree. This has en- 
abled the inhabitants not only to open a lucra- 
tive trade with Peru, by supplying it with 
cattle, horses, and mules, but to carry on a 
commerce, equally beneficial, by the exporta- 
tion of hides to Europe; . notwithstanding 
which, the towns in this country are no better 
than paltry viliages, to which the Spaniards 
have endeavoured to add some dignity, by 
erecting them into bishoprics. Tucuman, is 
under the jurisdiction of the new viceroyalty at 
Buenos Ayres. 

TUCUYO, a town of Terra Firma, in Ve- 
nezuela, and in a valley ofthe same name. A 
river runs through the middle of the valley, 
and the soil abounds in sngar-canes, cotton, 
and all the necessaries of life. Lon.69. 2 W. 
Lat.i7e 3h N. 

TUDDINGTON, a town in Bedfordshire, 
with a market on Saturday, five miles N. of 
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Dunstable, and thirty-eight N.N.W. of Lon- — 
don. Lon. 0.32 W. Lat. 52.0 N. 

TUDELA, a considerable town of Spain, 
in Navarre, with a castle. It is seated ina _ 
country that produces. good wine, on the river 
Ebro, over which is a handsome bridge, 45 
miles N.W. of Saragossa, and 140 N.E. of 
Madrid. Lon. 1.10 W. Lat. 42.9 N. 

TU'EL. s, (éuyeau, French.) The anus. 

TUESDAY. s. (cuepoasz, Saxon ; cuy, Sax. 
is Mars.) The third day of the week. 

_TUFA, in mineralogy, a genus of calca< 
reous earths, for which see ToPuus. 

TUFT. s. .(tuffe, French.) 1. A number 
of threads or ribands, flowery leaves, or any 
smail bodies joined together (Dryden). 2. A 

“cluster; a plump (Milion). ‘vg 

To Turr. v. a. To adorn witha tuft 
(Thomson). ‘ 

TUFTA/FFETY. s. (from tufted and taf- 
fety.) A-villous kind of silk (Donne). . 

UFTED. a. (from éuft.) Growing in — 
tufts or clusters (Milton). 

TUIFTY. a. (from éuft.) Adorned with © 
tufts (Thomson). 

To TUG. v. a. (zeogan, Saxon.) 1. To 
pull with strength long continued in the ut- 
most exertion; to draw (Roscommon). 2. To 
pull; to pluck (Hudibras). . | 9 

To Tuc. v. n. 1. To pull; todraw (San- ~~ 
dys). 2. Tolabour; tocontend; to struggle 
(Shakspeare). ia 

Tua. s.-(from the verb.) Pull performed « 
with the utmost effort (Dryden). : 

TU’GGER. s. (from éug.) One that tugsor 

ulls hard. ; : 

TUVTION: s. (éuitio, from fueor, Latin.) — 
Guardianship ; superintendent care; care ofa ~ 

guardian or tutor (Locke). ‘ 


° ‘TULBAGIA, in botany, a genus of the 


—— 


a 


class hexandria, order monogynia, Corol in- } 
ferior, funnel-form, with a six-cleft border; 


nectary one or three-leaved, crowning the 
throat; “the leaflets bifid, and as large as the 
border; capsule superior. ‘Iwo species ; na- 
tives of the Cape. | 

TULIP, in botany. See Tuira. 

Tuxip (African), in botany.. See Ha- 
MANTHUS. | : 

Tuxzip (Checkered), in botany. See Frx- | 
TILLARIA. 7 


TuLIp-FLOWER, in botany. See BicNo-~ 
NIA. * 
TULIP-TREE, in botany. See LIRIoDEN- © 
DRON. i 


TULIPA. Tolip. In botany, a genus of © 
the class hexandria, order monogynia. Corol ~ 
six-petalled, campanulate; styleless; capsule , 
superior, three-ceiled ; seeds flat. Five species, — 
as follow: 

1. T.. sylvestris. 
native of Europe, and found occasionaily in 
our chalk-pits. 

‘9. 'T. Gesneriana. Common garden tulip. 
A native of Cappadocia, or the south of Eu-_ 


ri 
4 
} 


: 


‘Wild or yellow tulip. A i 


* 


rope. off f a 
3. T. suaveolens. -Sweet-smelling tulip. — 
South of Europe. ve es wit i 
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-&,-T. biflora. Double-flowered tulips A 

native of Russia. 
5. T. breyniana.. Cape tulip. A native of 
the Cape of Good Hope. - 

The first two only are cultivated; though 
the former not very ofien. It is distinguished 
from the latter by the flower being nodding, 
the leaves narrow, the base of the stamens and 
tips of the petals hairy, the pollen yellow in- 
stead of black, the anthers remarkably long, 
and the flower fragrant. 

The garden tulip, or Gesner’s Turkey tulip 
of Cappadocia, as it is often called, is in its 
different and splendid varieties possessed of 
almost all colours, and diversities in their modes 

_ of being blended. The colours in highest es- 
timation are the blacks, golden yellows, pur- 
ple-violets, rose, and vermilion; while those 
that possess most of these, or any three of 
them, and are striped with them in distinct 
and unmixed colours, the streaks being regular, 
with little or no tinge of the breeder, may be 
called the most perfect flowers, Itis but rarely 
that tulips of this character are to be met with, 

Nature often effects this variation of colour 
by her own sportive efforts; but her eiforts 
are much assisted by an annual change of soil 
in the plants that are selected as breeders, from 
a poor to a richer, and from a light toa hea- 
vier; for the formative effort is hereby broken 
or impeded, or changed in its regular action; 
and the result of this derangement and morbid 
action is that diversity of hue which by the 
florist, and indeed by mankind in general, is 
regarded as the highest ornament of this su- 

erb corol. i 

The double tulip is often a variety of the 
garden tulip: it has a very splendid appear- 
ance, but is less valued than the more 
perfect single flowers, as affording less va- 
riety of colours; and the colours, at the same 
time, less rich and complete. The best tulip 
roots, and indeed the best bulbous roots of 

“every kind, are obtained from Holland: the 
Dutch gardeners having long studied this de- 
partment of botany more than those of any 
other nation. 

The general characters of a good tulip are, 
that the stem should be strong and tall; the 
flower should consist of six petals, three within 
and three without; and the former should be 
larger than the latter: the bottom of the flower 
should be proportioned to the top, and the 
ends of the leaves should be rounded, not 
pointed: the leaves, when opened, should nei- 
ther turn inward nor bend outward, but stand 
erect; and the whole flower should be of a 
middling size, neither too large nor too small : 
the stripes must be small and regular, and 
should all arise from the bottom of the flower: 
the chives also should not be yellow, but of a 
brown colour. 

. Tulipsare generally divided into three classes, 
according to their times of flowering; the 
early, the middling, and the Jate. ‘The early 
ones are not near so high as the late, but they 
are valued for their earliness, as they flowerin 
February. The roots of these are to be planted 
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in the beginning of September, under a warra 
pale or hedge. The proper soil for them 1s 
pasture-land, with the turf rotted among it, 
and a mixture of one-fourth part sand: this 
should be laid about ten inches deep, and | 
should be renewed every year. If the weather 
is very severe when = i first appear, they 
should be covered with mats, as also at night, 
when they are in flower, if it be very frosty. 
When their flowering is over, and their leaves 
decay, the roots should be taken up and laid in 
a dry place, and afterwards cleaned, and Jaid 
up safe from vermin till the September fol- 
lowing. The late blowers are propagated from 
what they call breeders, which are plain 
flowers brought over principally from Flanders, 
and these by culture are changed into striped 
or variegated ones. They are also propagated 
by sowing the seeds; but this requires great 
care, as in the raising all other fine flowers 
from seeds. The seeds must be saved from 
the choicest flowers, and sowed in shallow 
pans or boxes of earth in September... The 
spring following they appear like the leaves of. 
erass or young onions; and, after standing two 
or three months, these decay. ‘The boxes are 
to be kept clear of weeds, and removed to dif- 
ferent situations, where they may enjoy the 
morning sun, and be defended from sharp 
winds and frosts. At the Michaelmas of the 
following year, they are to be removed out of 
the boxes into beds, where they should be plant- 
ed two inches deep, and at two inches distance 
from oneanother. In October an inch depth 
of new earth shuld be sifted on them, and 
they are to retain two years in these beds. 
At the end of this time they will flower, and 
the best of them must be marked with sticks, 
that their roots may be distinguished when the _ 
leaves are decayed. The breeders being thus 
raised, are to be shifted every year into fresh 
earth, and they will in time break out into very 
fine stripes. “The earth they are planted in 
should be every year of a different kind. The 
beds must be laid eighteen inches deep with 
pasture-land, as before directed: this should 
be laid in first, ten inches thick, and on this 
the roots should be placed in regular order, 
and at even distances, and then the remaining 
eight inches should be laid over these ; the top 
of the bed being a little rounded to throw off 
the wet. Thus they are to remain till the 
buds appear; and then, if the nights are very 
severe, they are to be sheltered by covering 
them with mats. The flowers which break 
out into fine stripes here should be separated 
afterwards from the rest; and if they hold on 
their beauty to the last, they will never return 
to plain flowers again, and the off-sets from the 
roots of these will always produce such flowers. 
When the tulips have flowered, their heads 
should be broken off, to prevent their seedling, 
which would make them flower much the 


worse the next year. See Borany, Pi. 
CLXXVII. A 
TULLAMORE, a town of Ireland, in 


King’s county, situateon a river of the same 
name, 44 miles W.N.W. of Dublin. 
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TULLES, a commercial town of France, in 
the department of Correze, with a bishop’s see. 
The cathedral is fainous for its steeple, which 
is very high and’curious. It is seated at the 
confluence of the Borreze and Solane, partly 
ona mountain, aud partly below it, in a country 
surrounded by mountains and precipices, 37 
miles 5.E. of Limoges, and 62 S.W. of Cler- 
mont. Lon. 1.42 E. Lat. 45. 23 N. 

TULLIA, daughter of Cicero, who makes 
frequent mention of her in his letters.. She 
was first married to Catus Piso, a man of ge- 
nius and eloquence, and greatly attached to the 
interest of his father-in-law. She afterwards 
espoused Furius Crassipes, and separated from 
him for a cause unknown. She was a third 
time wedded to Cornelius Dolabella, while 
her father was governor of Cilicia: the fruit of 
this last marriage was nothing but unhappi- 
ness. She died B. C. 44. Cicero wrote a 
book upon her death, which is lost. ; 

TULLIUS HOSTILIUS, the third king 
of the Romans, who succeeded Numa Pom- 
pilius. He destroyed the town of Alba, and 
carried its inhabitants to Rome ; he was equally 


successful against the Latins. He died B. C.. 


640, after reigning 32 years. 

To TU/MBLE. v. n. (tomber, French ;-tom- 
melen, Dutch ; tombolare, Italian.) 1.'To fall; 
to come suddenly and violently to the ground 
(Shakspeare). 2. To fall in great quantities 
tumultuously (Bacon). 3. 'To roll about (Sia- 
ney). 4, To play tricks by various librations 
of the body (Rowe). 

To TulMBuLg. v. a. 1. To turn over; to 
throw about by way of examination (Collier). 
‘2. To throw hy chance or violence (Locke). 
3. To throw down (Dryden). 

Tolmpie. s. (from the verb.) <A fall 
(2 Estrange). 

TUMBLER. s.-(from tumlle.) 1. One 
who shows postures by contortions of body, or 
feats of activity (Wilkins)! 2. A large drink- 
ing glass, 

TUMBLER PIGEON. See CoLuMBA. 

TUMBRELL, Tumsretuum, or Tor- 
BICHETUM, is an engine of punishment, 
which ought to bein every liberty that hath 
the view of frank pledge, for the correction of 
scolds and unquiet women. 

TUMBREL, a machine employed chiefly 
-in the county of Lincoln; for the purpose of 
_giving food to sheep, during the winter. 

In the 4th vol. of the tiene of Arts, 
&c. we meet with a description of a contriv- 
ance which is equally simple and useful. It 
consists of a circular cage or crib, which may 
be made of willow, osiers, or similar pliant 
brushwood, The whole is ten feet in circum- 
ference, being closely wattled to the height of 
one foot, above which it is left open for the 
space of about eighteen inches; when it is 


again wattled to the height of eight or nine. 


inches; an opening, eighteen inches broad, 
being left at the top for the purpose of putting 
in turnips, or other provender. . The staves, 
forming the skeleton of the machine above 
described, are ten inches apart, so that twelve 
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sheep may feed at one time from each tun 


brel. 

Considerable advantages are derived from 
this method of feeding sheep; as it greatly res 
duces the expence of provender, which is thus 
prevented from being soiled with dung, or 
trodden under foot. In such a state of sepa- 
ration, the stronger avimals cannot drive away 
the weaker sheep; each being secured by the 
head, while they are eating. Further, the 
construction of the tumbrel being attended 
with no difficulties, it may be readily procured, 
and be daily conveyed to any part of a farm: if 
proper care be taken, this utensil may be pre- 
served in constant use, for eight or ten years, 

‘ TUMEFA'CTION. s. (¢umefactio, Lat.) 
Swelling (Arbuthnot). 

To TU’MEFY. v. a. (tumefacio, Latin.) 
To swell; to make to swell (Sharp). — - 

TU’MID. a. (tumidus, Latin.) 1. Swell- 
ing; puffed up. 2. Protuberant; raised above 
the level (Milton). 3. Pompous; boastful ; 
puffy ; falsely sublime (Boyle). . 
TUMORES. (tumor, from tumeo, to swell.) 
Tumours. An order in the class locales of 
Cullen’s nosology, comprehending partial swell- 
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ings without inflammation. 


TU’MOROUS. a. (from tumour.) 1. Swell« 
iig; protuberant. (Wotton). 2. Fastuous ; 
vainly pompous; falsely magnificent (Ben 
Jonson). 

TU’MOUR. s. (tumor, Latin.) 1. A mor- 
bid swelling (Wiseman). 2. Affected pomp ; 
false magnificence; pufly grandeur; swelling 
mien; unsubstantial greatness (L’ strange). 

To TUMP. (among gardeners.) ‘To fence 
trees about with earth. 

To TU/MULATE. v. n. (tumulo, Lat.) To 
swell (Boyle). 

TU’MULOSE. a. (tumulosus, Latin.) Full 
of hills (Bailey). 

TUMULO‘SITY. s. (¢wmulus, Lat.) Hilli- 


ness (Bailey). 


TU’MULT. s. (tumulte, Fr. tumulius, Lat.) 


1. A promiscuous commoticn in a multitude 
(Pope). 2. A multitude put into wild com- 
motion. 3. A stir; an irregular violence; a 
wild commotion (Addison). 


TUMU’‘/LIUARILY. aed. (from tumultu- 


ary.) 4&n a tumultuary manner. 

TUMU’LTUARINESS. s. (from tumultu- 
ary.) ‘Turbulence; inclination or disposition 
to tumults or commotions (King Charles). 

TUMU’LTUARY. a. (éumultuaire, Fr.. 
from tumult.) 1. Disorderly; promiscuous ; 
confused (Bacon). 2. Restless; put into irres 

ular commotion (Atterbury). 

To TUMU'LTUATE. v. n. (tumultuor, 
Lat.) To make a tumult. 


TUMULTUA‘TION. s. (from tumuléuate.) - 


Irreeular and confused agitation (Boyle). 
TUMU’LTUOUDS. a. (from tumult; tu- 

mul(uweux, French.) 1. Violently carried on 

by disorderly multitudes (Spenser). 2. Put 


into violent commotion; irregularly and cons. — 


fusedly agitated (Addison). 3. Turbulent; 
violent (Knolles), 4. Full of tumults (Sid.). 
TUMU’LTUOUSLY, ad. (from tumultu- 
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ous.) By act of the multitude; with confusion 
and violence (Bacon). 

TUMULUS. See Barrow, and Cairns, 

TUN, a large vessel or cask, of an oblong 
forin, biggest in the middle, and diminishing 
towards its two ends, girt about with hoops, 
and used for stowing several kinds of merchan- 
dise, for convenience of carriage; as brandy, 
oil, sugar, skins, hats, &c. 

Twn is also the name of a measure. A tun 
of wine is four hogsheads ; of timber, a square 
of 40 solid feet; and of coals, 20 cwt. 

Tun, or Ton, is also a certain weight 
whereby the burden of ships, &c. are esti- 
mated. 

Tun, Ton, in the ends of words or names 
of places, signifies a town, village, or dwell- 
ing-place: from the Saxon tur, sepes, vallum, 
villa, vicus, oppidum; and this from don, or 
dun, a hill, where they formerly built towns. 

To Tun. v. n. (fromthe noun.) To put into 
casks; to barrel (Bacon). 

TU'NABLE. a. (from tune.) Harmonious ; 
musical (Holder). 

TU’/NABLENESS.  s. 
Harmony ; melodiousness. 

TU'NABLY. ad. (from tunable.) Harmo- 
niously ; melodiously. 

TUNBRIDGE, a town in Kent, with a 
market on Friday, seated on the Tun, one of 
the five branches of the Medway, over each of 
which is a stone bridge. Here are the ruins of 
a large castle, erected by Richard, earl of 
Clare, natural son of Richard I. duke of Nor- 
mandy; and here is a famous freeschool, found- 
ed by sir Andrew Judd, lord mayor of Lon- 
don, in 1551. It is twelve miles W.S.W. of 
Maidstone, and 30 §.S.E. of London. 

TunseripGe WELLS, atown in Kent, much 
_ resorted to on account of its chalybeate waters, 
discovered in 1606, by Dudley, lord North, 
who recovered from a deep consumption by 
drinking them. It is seated at the bottom 
of three hills, called Mount Sinai, Mount 
Ephraim, and Mount Pleasant, on which are 
scattered some good houses, orchards, and gar- 
dens; and as the country is naturally wild, the 
effect of the whole is romanticand picturesque, 
Here are all the buildings requisite for the ac- 
commodation of the nobility and gentry, with 
a chapel of ease, a market, and shops noted for 
their elegant turnery ware. One mile and a 
half from the wells are some rocks, which in 
some parts are 75 feet high, the mean height 
40, with surprising clefts and chasms between 
them, that they have the, appearance of the 
hulks of large men of war, ranged close to- 
gether, he wells are five miles S. of Tun- 
bridge, and 35 $.S.E. of London. 

TunBRipGE WATER. A chalybeate water, 
the analysis of which shows it to bea very pure 
water, as to the quantity of solid matter; and 
the saline contents (the iron excepted) are such 
as may be found in almost any water that is 
used as common drink. It is only as a chaly- 
beate, and in the quantity of carbonic acid, 
that it differs from common water. Of this 
acid it contains 1-22d bulk. The general ope- 


(from tunable.) 
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ration of this chalybeate water is to increase 
the power of the secretory system in a gradual, 
uniform manner, and to impart tone and 
strength to all the functions. It is recom- 
mended in a variety of complaints incident to 
the female sex, in menorrhagia, fluor albus, 
chlorosis, &c. 

TUNE. s. (toon, Dutch; ton, Swedish ; 
tuono, Italian; fone, French ; tonus, Latin.) 
1. Tune is a diversity of notes put together 
(Bacon). 2. Sound; note. See Mustc and 
Tone. 3. Harmony; order; concert of parts 
(K. Charles). 4. State of giving the due 
sounds; as, the fiddle is in tune, or out of 
tune. 5. Proper state for use or applica- 
tion; right disposition; fit temper or humour 
(Locke). 6. State of any thing with respect 
to order (Shakspeare). 

To Tune. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
put into such a state as that the proper sounds 
may be produced (Dryden). 2. To sing har- 
moniously (Pope). 3. 'To put into order so as 
to produce the proper effect. 

To Tune. v.n. 1. To form one sound to 
another (Milton). 2. To utter with the voice 
inarticulate harmony. 

TUINEFUL. a. (dune and full.) Musical; 
harmonious (Dryden). 

TUNELESS. a. (from tune.) Unharmoni- 
ous; unmusical (Cowley). 

TU/NER. s. (from tune.) One who tunes. 

TUNGSTENUM. ‘Tungsten. Wolfram. 
In mineralogy, a genus of the class metals. 
Greyish or brownish, internally steel-white, 
very brittle and hard, not attracted by the 
magnet: specific gravity 17°600: fusing with 
great difficulty, gradually changing from ‘a 
black to a yellow oxyd when heated, which, 
with the addition of microcosmic salt, is at last 
converted into a blue glass; soluble in the 
nitric acid into a yellow oxyd. ‘Two species. 

i. T. calceareum Tungsten. Tungsten of 
lime. Jersten. Ponderous, lamellar, extremely 
brittle, yellowish-white or grey, digested with 
hot nitric acid becoming yellow. Found near 
Penguilly in Cornwall, in Saxony, and Bo- 
hemia, in tin mines, and is often mistaken for 
tin-stone ; sometimes massive or disseminated, 
sometimes crystallized in double four-sided 
pyramids: it decrepitates but does not melt in 
a white heat ; with borax it forms a colourless. 
glass, but if the borax exceed, a brownish 
one: specific gravity from 5°800 to 6:028. 
contains, according to Scheele, 


Oxyd of tungsten - 70 
Lime 2 - - = 30 
100 


2.T. magnesiatum. Wolfram. Very pon- 
derous, lamellar, opake, of a blackish-browm 
colour, and reddish-brown streak, forming a 
greenish glass with borax. Found in Corn- 
wall, Spain, Britany, Saxony, and Bohemia, 
in tin mines, massive, or crystallized in right 
angled, four-sided tables, or six-sided com- 
pressed prisms, ending in four-sided summits : 
texture foliated, and easily separated into plates 
by percussion: infusible by the blowpipe, 


a 


and forms a deep red glass with microcosmic 
salt: specific. gravity from 7:006 to\7:333: 
contains, according to Elhuyar, 


Oxyd of tungsten - 65 
—- manganese 22 
———— iron + + + 13 
100 


It is one of the hardest of the metals; for 
Vauquelin and Hecht could scarcely make 
any Impression upon it with a file. 


metals after gold and platinum. 

It requires for fusion a temperature at least 
equal to 170° Wedgewood. It seems to have 
the property of crystallizing on cooling, like all 
the other metals. 

It is not attracted by the magnet. 

When heated in an open vessel it gradually 
absorbs oxygen, and is converted into an oxyd. 


‘Tungsten seems capable of combining with 


two different proportions of oxygen, and of 
forming two difierent oxyds, the black and the 
yellow. , 

The protoxyd or black oxyd may be obtain- 
ed by heating the yellow oxyd for some 
hours in a covered crucible. The peroxyd or 
yellow oxyd, known also by the name of tung- 
stic acid, is found native in wolfram, and 
may be obtained from it by boiling three parts 
of muriatic acid on one of wolfram. The 
acid is to be decanted off in about half an hour, 
and allowed to settle. A yellow powder gra- 
dually precipitates. ‘This. powder is to he dis- 
solved in ammonia, the solution is to be eva- 
porated to dryness, and the dry mass kept for 
some time in a red heat. It is then yellow 
oxyd in a state of purity. This oxyd has no 
taste. It is insoluble in water, but remains 
long suspended in that liquid, forming a kind 
of yellow milk, which has no action on vege- 
table colours. When heated in a platinum 
spoon it becomes dark green ; but before the 


-blowpipe on charcoal it aequires a black colour. 


It is composed of 80 parts of tungsten and 20 
of oxygen. Its specific gravity 1s 9:12. 

The sulpburet of tungsten is of a bluish 
black colour, hard, and capable of crystallizing. 
Phosphorous is eapable of combining with 
tungsten; but none of the properties of the 
phosphuret have been ascertained. 

The simple incombustibles de not seem ca- 

able of uniting with tungsten. 

The Elbuyars alone attempted to combine 
tungsten with other metals. ‘They mixed 100 


grains of the metals to be alloyed with 50° 


grains of the yellow oxyd of tungsten and a 
quantity of charcoal, and heated the mixture 
in acrucible. The.result of their experiments 
is as-follows: 


With gold and platinum the tungsten did 
With silver it formed a button 


not combine. 
of a whitish-brown colour, something spongy, 


which with a few strokes of a hammer ex- 


tended itself easily, but on continuing them 
it split in pieces. This button weighed 142 
grains. - if 


It seems. 
also ito be brittle, and is the heaviest of the 
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With copper it gave a button of a copperisl 
red, which approached to a dark brown, was 
spongy, and pretty ductile, and weighed 133 
grains. With crude or cast iron, of a white 
quality, it gave a perfect button, the fractare of 
which was compact and of a whitish brown 
colour: it was hard, harsh, and weighed 137 
grains; and with lead it formed a button of 
a dull dark brown, with very little lustre, 
spongy, very ductile, and splitting into leaves 
when hammered: it weighed 127 grains. 

~ The button formed with tin was of a lighter 
brown than the last, very spongy, somewhat 
ductile, and weighed 138 grains. 

That with antimony was of a dark-brown 
colour, shining, something spongy, harsh, and 
broke in pieces easily: it weighed 108 grains. 

That of bismuth presented a fracture, which, 
when seen in one light, was of a dark-brown 
colour, with the lustre of a metal, and in an- 
other appeared like earth, without any lustre ; 
but in both cases an infinity of little holes 
could be’ distinguished over the whole mass. 
This button was pretty hard, harsh, and 
weighed 08 grains. 

With manganese it gave a button of a dark- 
bluish-brown colour and earthy aspect; and 
on examining the internal part of it with a~ 
lens, it resembled impure dross of iron; it 
weighed 107 grains. | 

Tunestic acip. The substance called 
tungstic acid by Scheele and Bergman was 
discovered by Scheele in 1781. This philoso- 
pher obtained it from the tungstat of lime, by 
treating it with nitric acid and ammonia alter- 
nately, The acid dissolves the lime, and tne 
ammonia combines with the tungstic acid. 
The ammoniacal solution, when. saturated 
with nitric or muriatic acids, Geposits a 
white powder, which is the tungstic acid of 
Scheele. 

This powder has an acid taste, it reddens 
vevetable blues, and is soluble in 20 parts of 
boiling water. The Elhuyars have demon- 
strated that this pretended acid is a compound 
of yellow oxyd of tungsten, the alkali em-+ 
ployed to dissolve it, and the acid used to pre- 
cipitate it. Thus, when prepared according 
to the above-described process, it is-a com- 
pound of yellow oxyd, ammonia, and nitrie 
acid. Their conclusions have been more lately 
confirmed by the experiments of Vauquelin 
and Hecht. This substance must therefore be 
erased from the class of acids, and placed 
among the salts. 

The real acid of tungsten is a yellow pow- 
der; the method of procuring which, and its 
properties, have been already described under 
the denomination of yellow oxyd of tungsten. 
It onght rather, as Vauquelin and Hecht have 
properly remarked, to be classed among the 
oxyds than the acids; for it is insoluble in 
water, tasteless, and has no effect on vegetable 
blues. It agrees with the acidsy indeed, in the 
property of combining with alkalies and earths, 
and. perhaps alsa, with some metallic oxyds, 
and forming with them salts which have been 
denominated tungstats; but several other metal« 
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lic oxyds, those of lead, silver, and gold, for 
instance, possess the same property. These 
exyds, therefore, may be called acids with as 
much propriety asthe yellow oxyd of tungsten; 
The affinities of this oxyd, as far as they 


have been ascertained, are as follows: 

* Lime, Soda, 
Barytes, Ammonia, 
Strontian, Glucina, 
Magnesia, Alumina, ~ 
Potass, Zirconia, 


The manner in which it was produced is 
evident: tungstic acid is composed of oxygen 
and tungsten; the oxygen combined with the 
carbon, and left the metal in a state of purity, 

Tungsten, either in its regulus or com- 
pounds, has hitherto been found but of little 
service im any braach of arts or manufactures. 
In its reguline state it has hitherto been found 

to consist of a congeries of roundish grains, or 
metallic globules, of about the size of a pin’s 
head, with a very brilliant metallic lustre. 

In its compounds it has sometimes been 
employed as a mordant. The triple acidulous 
tungstat, when digested, according to Morveau, 

with the red juices of fruits, and with infusions 
’ of turmeric and tournesol, forms with them 
coloured lakes of remarkable fixity, and hence 
may be of considerable use in the arts. ‘These 
experiments, however, on repetition in this 
_ country, have not been attended with the suc- 


ess that would naturally be expected from’ 


M. Morveau’s representation. _ 

‘TUNJA, a town of New Granada, capital 
of a district of the same name. ~ Near it are 
mines of gold and emeralds. It is seated ina 
fertile valley, 90 miles~N. by E. of St. Fé de 
Bogota, Lon. 73.8 W. Lat. 5.20N. 

TUNIC. (tunica, a tuendo corpore, be- 
cause it defends the body.) A membrane or 
covering, as the coats of the eye, &c. 

TUNICA, a kind of waistcoat or under gar- 
ment worn by the ancients, both at Rome and 

in the East. 

The common people ordinarily wore only a 

tunica; but those of better fashion wore a 
toga or gown over its The philosophers wore 
a gown without a tunica, as professing to go 
half naked. 

The tunica was peculiar to the men; the 
under-garment of the women not being called 
tunica, but stola. P ‘ 

The senators wore their tunica enriched 
with several little pieces of purple, cut in form 
of large nails ; whence it was called laticlavia, 
The knights had less nails on their tunica, 
which was hence galled angusticlavia: the 
common people wore their tunica without any 
clavi at all. And it was by these three differ- 
ent sorts of tunicas that the three different 
orders of the Roman people were distinguished 
in habit. 

It has been a common opinion, that the 

-angusticlavia distinguished the knights from 
the common people in the same manner as 
the laticlavia did the senators from those of 
the equestrian rank. But Rubenius avers, 
that there was no manner of difference bee 
VOL. XI, 
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tween the tun'cs of the knights and those of 
the commons. As to the persons who had 
the honour of wearing the laticlavia, it may be 
maintained, says Kennet (Ant. of Rome, p. 
308), that the sons of those senators who were 

atricians had the privilege of using this vest 
mn their childhood, together with the praetexta. 
But the sons of such senators as were not 
patricians did not put on the laticlavia till 
they applied themselves to the service of the 
commonwealth; and to bearing of offices: 
Yet Augustus changed this custom, and gave 
the sons of any senators Jeave to assume the 
laticlavia presently after the time of their puts 
ting on the toga virilis, though they were ‘not 
yet capable of honours. And by the particular 
favour of the emperors, the same privilege was 
allowed to the more splendid families of the 
knights. . 

Tunica. (tunica, a tuendo corpore, because 
it defends the body.) See Tunic, 

TUNICA ALBUGINEA OCULT, in anatomy. 
See CONJUNCTIVE MEMBRANE. 

TuNI€A ALBUGINEA TESTIS, See ALBU« 
GINEA TESTIS: 

TUNICA ARACHNOIDEA: 
NOID MEMBRANE. 

Tunica CHOROIDEA,. 
MEMBRANE. 

TuNIcA CONJUNCTIVA. 
TIVE MEMBRANE: 

Tunica CoRNEA. See Cornea. 

Tunica RETINA. See Retina. 

TUNICA VAGINALIS TESTIS. A continua- 
tion of the peritoneum through the inguinal 
ring, whieh loosely invests the testicle and 
spermatic cord. 

TUNICATED or CoaTeEp BULB; in bo- 
tany. Tunicatus bulbus. Tunicus nume- 
rosis constans; Composed of numerous con- 
centric coats, as the onion. ‘Tunicatus caulis. 
A tunicated stem. Membranis vestitus. 
Clothed with membranes. 

TUNIS, a country of Barbary, bounded on 
the N. and E. by the Mediterranean, S. by 
Tripoli and Biledulgertd, and W. by Algiers. 
It extends 200 miles from N. to S. and 120 
from E, to W. This country was formerly a 
monarchy, but in 1574 it became a republic, 
under the protection of the Turks, and pays a 
certain tribute to the bashaw that resides at. 
Tunis. The soil in the E. part is but indiffer- 
ent, for want of water. ‘Toward the middle 
the mountains and valleys abound in fruits; 
but the W. part is the most fertile, being 
watered by rivers, The environs of Tunis are 
very dry, and corn is generally dear; but there 
are plenty of citrons, lemons, oranges, dates, 
grapes, and other fruits ; also olive trees, roses, 
and odoriferous plants. In the woods and 
mountains are lions, bisons, ostriches, mon- 
keys, roebucks, hares, pheasants, partridges, 
and other sorts of birds and beasts. ‘The prin- 
cipal rivers are the Guadilearbar, Magrida, Ma~ 
gerada, and Caps. The form of government is 
by a divan or council, whose president is the 
bey. The members of the divan are chosen by 
the bey. The inhabitants are a mixture of 
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Moors, Turks, Arabs, Jews, and Christians, © 


merchants and slaves; and they carry on a 
reat trade in linen and woollen cloth, Morocco 
Fcthiah gold dust, lead, horses, oil, soap, and 
_ ostriches eggs and feathers. The established 
religion-is Mahometanism. All public instru- 
ments are written in the Arabic tongue, but 
commerce is usually carried on by that of the 
Rinqua Franca. 
TuNts, a city and the capital of the country 
of the same name. It stands oma point of the 


galt Goletta, surrounded by lakes and marshes. | 


t is in the form of an oblong square, five miles 
m circumference, with a lofty wall, five gates, 
and 35 mosques. The houses are all built of 
stone, though but one story high; and it hasa 
citadel on an eminence, on the W. side of the 
eity. Without the walls are two suburbs, 
which contain 100 houses. Within the walls 
are 10,700 families, and above 3000 tradesmen’s 
shops. ‘The divan, or council of state, assem- 
bles in an old palace, and the dey is the chief 
of the republic, who resides here. ‘The city 
has no water, but what is kept in cisterns, ex- 
eept one well, kept for the bashaw’s use. ‘The 
harbour has a very narrow entrance, through 
a small channel, which is well fortified. The 
Mahometans here have nine colleges for stu- 
dents, beside a great number of smaller schools. 
Tunis is a place of great trade, 10 miles from 
the sea, 275 N.W. of Tripoli, and 380 E. of 
Algiers. Lon. 10.16 E. Lat. 36. 42 N. 

TUNKERS. See Dunxers. 

TU’NNAGE. s. (from tun.) 1. Content of 
a vessel measured by the tun (Arbuthnot). 2. 
Tax laid by the tun: as, ¢o levy tunnage and 
poundage. 

TU/NNEL. s. 1. The shaft of a chimney ; 
the passage for the smoke (Wotton). 2. A 
funnel ; a pipe by which liquor is poured into 
vessels (Bacon). 3. A net wide at the mouth, 
and ending in a point. 

To Tu/NNEL. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
form like a tunnel (Derham). 2. To catch in 
a net. 

TUNNEL-NET is a net for the taking of par- 
tridges by night, and in use with poachers only, 
for this purpose. This net is never less than 
15 feet in length, and about 20 inches deep, 
and is made with two wings; so that when 
they are extended, and fixed to the ground by 
the stakes prepared for the business, the net 
forms an angle with the tunnel or flue in the 
middle, The covey of birds having been 
watched at the time of calling together in the 
evening, and known to be in the field, when 
the proper hour arrives (which is seldom before 
eleven or twelve at night), the net being pre- 
viously and properly adjusted, a horse is em- 
ployed in the process, led in hand by the 
principal of the firm, who has so nice an ear 
to the chuckle of the partridges, in running, 


that he is very seldom foiled in his intent of 
securing the whole in his net; and it is by this 


_ wholesale mode of destruction that even the 
most plentiful districts are sometimes suddenly 
cleared. 


TUNNY, in ichthyology, See ScomsBer. 
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TUNSTALL (James), a leartied divine, 


was born about 1710, and educated at St, 
John’s college, Cambridge ; he became rector 
of Studmer, in Essex, in 1739, and in 1741 
was elected public orator of the university ; he 
obtained other valuable livings, and died in 
1772. His writings were various, the last 
ef which, Academica, containing Discourses 
upon Natural and Revealed Religion, he did 
not live to finish; it was published after his 
death. 
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TUNSTATS. (tunstas.) Salts formed by. — 


the combination of the tungstic acid with 
different bases, as tunstat of ammonia. 
TUP.s. A ram. This word is yet used 
in several provinces. 
To Tur. v. n. To butt like a ram. 
TUPELO TREE. See Nissa. | 
TURBAN, the head-dress of most of the 
eastern nations. It consists of two parts, a cap 
and sash of fine linen or taffety, artfully wound 
in divers plaits about the cap. The cap has no 
brim, is pretty flat, though roundish at top, 
and quilted with cotton; but does not cover 
the eats. There is a good deal of art in giving 
the turban a fine air; and the making of them 
is a particular trade. ©The sash of the Turk’s 
turban is white linen; that of the Persian’s 
red woollen, These are the distinguishing 
marks of their different religions. Sophi, king 
of Persia, being of the sect of Ali, was the 
first who assumed the red colour, to distinguish 


{ 


himself from the Turks, who are of the sect — 


of Omar, and whom the Persians esteem here- 
tics, 


ing a turban (Shakspeare). ea 
TU/RBARY. ss. (turbaria, low Latin.) 
The right of digging turf (Skinner). 
TURBETH MINERAL. See 
GYRUS VITRIOLATUS. 
TurBEetH Root. See TURPETHUM. 
TU’RBID. a. (¢urbidus, Latin.) 'Thiek ; 
muddy; not clear (Phalips). 


TU/RBANED. a. (from turban.) ‘Wear- 3 


i 
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TU’RBIDNESS. s. (from turbid.) Mud- — 


diness; thickness. ; : 
TU/RBINATED. a. (turbinatus, Latin.) 


1, Twisted; spiral; passing from narrower to’ 


wider (Bentley). 2. Among botanists, plants — 
are called turbinated, as some parts of them — 


resemble, or are of a conical figure. 
TURBINATED BONES. (ossa turlinata, 
from: turbino, to sharpen at the top, shaped 


like a sugar-loaf.) The superior spongy por- ~ 
tion of the ethmoid bone, and the inferior — 


spongy bones, are so called by some writers. 


TURBINA'TION. s. (from ¢urlinated.) 


The act of spinning like a top. 


TURBIT, in ornithology, See CoLUMBA.’ . 


TURBITH. See Tursetu. 


TURBO. Wreath. In zoology, a genus’ . 


pr 
of the class vermes, order testacea. 
limax ; shell univalve, spiral, solid; aperture 
cohtracted, orbicular, entire. 


Animal a — 


A hundred and’ 


fifty species, scattered over the globe; mostly — 


marine; some inhabiting stagnant waters; 
and some terrestrial: many microscopic. They 
are thus subdivided, 


~ Cee” 


4 haa Oa 37 
A. Pillar-margin, of the aperture dilated, 
imperforate. 
- B. Solid, imperforate. 
C. Solid, perforated. 
1). Cancellate. 
HK. ‘fapering. 
A specimen or two is all we can allot. 
1. T. littoreus. Perriwinkle. Shell sub- 
ovate, acute, striate. Inhabits our own and 
most European shores, and is said by sailors to 
indicate stormy weather, if seen in great num- 
bers crawling up the rocks, and calm weather 
when they descend, The fish is often eaten ; 
and the shell too well known to need a minute 
description. 
2.'T. crenellus. Shell with a flattish spread- 
ing navel; whorls round, with crenate striz. 
Size that of a lupine. 
8. T. scalaris. Wentle-trap. Shell conic, 
with distant longitudinally ribbed whorls, 
Sometimes perforated, with eight whorls; 
sometimes imperforate with ten. The first 
inhabits Barbary; the second Coromandel. 
Two inches long; highly curious and very 
valuable. 

_ 4, T. clathrus. False wentle-trap. Shell 

‘taper, not umbilicate ; spire with longitudinal 
ribs; the whorls smooth, ventricose, and sepa- 
rated by adeep canal. Inhabits European and 
Indian seas, and found on our own coasts: 
from one to two inches long. 

TURBOT, in ichthyology. See PLeurRo- 
NECTES. 


TU/RBULENCE. Tu’rsuLency. s. (tur- 
Dulence, French; turbulentia, Latin.) 1. 
Tumult; confusion (Milton). 2. Disorder of 
passions (Dryden). 3. ‘Tumultuousness ; ten- 
dency to confusion (Swift). 

TU’/RBULENT. a. (turbulentus, Latin.) 
i. Raising agitation; producing commotion 
(Milton). 2. [Exposed to commotion ; liable 
to agitation (Milton). 3. Tumultuous; violent 
(Bentley). 

TURBULENTLY. ad. (from turbulent.) 
Tumultuously ; violently. 

TURCKHEIM, a town of France, in the 
department of Upper Rhine, remarkable for 
a victory gained here by Turenne, over the 
Austrians, in 1675. It is seated near the river 
Colmar, one mile N.W. of Colmar. 

TURCOISE. See Turquolse. 

TURCOMANIA, a province of Turkey in 
Asia, now called Armenia, 

TURCOMANS, TEREKEMENS, oF 
TruxuMentans, a people of Asia, who 
speak the Turkish dialect of the Tartar lan- 

guage, and inhabit the eastern slope of mount 
Caucasus, the coast of the Caspian about 
Boinak, Derbent, and Utemish, and the 
southern promontories between the sea and 
the river Alazan. Some of them are subject 
to the khan of Cuba; others to a chief who 
_ resides at Nukhu; anda third to the sovereign 
of Georgia. 
’ TURD. s. (cvptc, Saxon.) Excrement. 
URDUS. Trush. In zoology, a genus 
of the class aves, order passeres. Bill straight- 
ish; the upper mandible a little bending, and 
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notched near the point; nostrils naked or half: 
covered with a small membrane; mouth cili- 
ate, with a few bristles at the corners ; tongue 
jagged. A hundred and thirty-six species, 
scattered over the globe; seven inhabitants of 
our own country. 

Under this numerous tribe are comprehend- 
ed the missel, the fieldfare, the throstle, or 
mavis, as it is called by old writers, the 
redwing, the blackbird, the ring and water 
ouzel; together with 4 vast crowd of foreign 
birds) The French term the birds of this 
genus, that have speckled and variegated plu- 
mage, grives; and those of a-more uniform 
hue, merles. In the thrush tribes the male 
and female are pretty nearly of the same size: 
they are generally subject to a variation of 
colour, in different seasons of the year. The 
outer toe is connected with the middle by a 
membrane, as far as the first joint: their bill 
is denticulated towards the point, and none of 
them feed upon grain, which is probably too 
hard for their stomachs to digest. ‘They are 
properly baccivorous; but to this food they 
add insects and worms; hence they are fre- 
quently seen scratching the ground, especially 
after rain, when these animals come to the 
surface, 

Among the Romans some species of the 
thrush were deemed exquisite food ; whence 
Martial : 


“‘ Inter aves turdus, inter quadrupedes gloria 
prima, lepus ;” 


and, to procure a supply 6f it, no labour or 
expence was spared by that sensual and luxu- 
rious people. They constructed large aviaries, 
fit for the reception of many thousands of these 
devoted creatures, along with equal numbers of | 
quails, ortalans, and other birds reckoned 
delicate eating. Such vast numbers of these 


‘aviaties were erected in the vicinity of Rome, 


that their dung was employed as a manure for 
the fields, like that of the dovehouses with us. 

In these aviaries, however, the Roman birds 
enjoyed not the same liberty with our dove- 
house pigeons; for they were never allowed to 
escape, and, by consequence, they seldom laid, 
or produced young. As, however, they were 
provided with abundance of well-chosen food, 
they readily fattened, to the great profit of the 
proprietor. Their ordinary price was about 
two shillings a-piece ; but, about the time ofa 
public triumph, or any grand festival, they far 
exceeded that sum. ‘These aviaries were large 
vaulted buildings, supplied with a number of 
joists, upon which the birds might perch. 
‘They were but obscurely lighted, so that the 
prisoners might never see the fields, the woods, 
or the wild birds fluttering at their liberty ; 
images which could not fail to excite a regret 
for their lost freedom, and to prevent them 
from fattening. Slaves, says Buffon, should 
never see too Clearly; and they took care that. 
these should only be able to distinguish the 
different objects that were to supply their 
wants, ‘They were fed with millet and a sort 
of paste made up of bruised ne hats 3 to 
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these were added ivy and myrile berries, and 
every thing that could give a relish and succu- 
lency to their flesh. They got water froma 
small stream that ran across the aviary. For 
about twenty days before they were killed for 
eating, their quantity of food was increased, 
and care taken that it should be of a more 
nutritive quality. So far was attention to this 
business carried, that the owners made those 
that were fat, and ready for being taken, pass 
gently into a small chamber adjoining the 
aviary, where they cut off all communication 
between them and those that were left, that 
the latter might not be disturbed by catching 
the former. With the latter they tried every 
method to keep up the illusion of liberty. 
From time to time they lined the walls of the 
aviary with green branches and. Jeaves, that 
the birds might still fancy themselves in the 
midst of the grove. Thus they were accustom- 
ed, by degrees, to’ captivity; they were slaves 
Kindly treated by their master, because he 
understood his own interest. ‘This account of 
Roman epicurism is attested both by Colu- 
mella and Varro; and, from. their relations, 
Buffon has compiled a very curious history of 
the ancient aviaries of the Romans. 

An improvement upon this practice of the 
Romans is said to be invented in modern 
times, and applied to practice in some pro- 
vinces of France, where the inhabitants fasten 
earthen pots among the branches of trees, which 
the thrushes frequent. In these the birds 
find a convenient shelter from the weather 
without losing their liberty; and hence they 
seldom fail to prefer them to nests of their own 
construction. Partly from the security afforded 
to the young in these pots, and partly from the 
great saving of labour to the parent birds, who 
are thus enabled to bring up two families every 
year, thrushes have been found ‘to multiply 
greatly under this mode of treatment. When 
the birds are not thus aided by the art of man, 
their nests are finished with great difficulty and 
Jabour. Outwardly they are constructed of 
moss, straw, and dried leaves; and in the 
inside they are overlaid with a thick plaister of 
baked clay’and hair. Some kinds are not even 
satisfied with this, but garnish the inside still 
farther with feathers of various kinds. 

Thrushes are in general grave and melan- 
choly. Their innate love of liberty is not 
easily overcome by domestication. Seldom are 
they seen to fight, sport, or play with each 
other, in their natural state, and far less in a 
state of captivity, which they never relish. 
Some of these birds, however, become excellent 
songsters by education ; and the throstle has, 
in several instances, added to the talent for 
music that of speech, Such, at least, is the 
account given by Pliny of a thrush tamed by 
the empress Agrippina. — 

The following species chiefly offer them- 
selves to our notice. 

1. T. visciverus. Missel, or misselbird. 
Back brown; neck spotted with white; bill 

ellowish. Eleven inches long; builds in 
pushes or on the side of some tree ; arid lays 


four or five eggs. Sings finely in the springy 
sitting on the summit of a tree. The missel is 
pa distinguished as being the largest. — 
ritish bird that has any harmony in its voice. 
All that are of superior size having a screaming 
or croaking note; whence they are properly 
introduced by Thomson into the concert of the 
grove, as if to supply a kind of bass or chorus 
to the smaller warblers. Even the missel dis- 
covers its affinity to the superior tribes by the 
harsh screaming sound it utters, when moved — 
by anger or fear. It feeds upon holly and 
misseltoe-berries, and insects, and may be 
regarded as sovereign of the grove; for it drives 
away from the coppice all the inferior species 
of the thrash kind. \ 
2. T. musicus. Song thrush. Throstle. 
Quill-feathers ferruginous at the inner base. — 
Inhabits the woods of Europe; nine inches — 
long; builds in a low bush a nest of earth, 
moss, and straw, plaistered with clay within: 
lays five or six pale blueish eggs with dusky 
spots. In France this bird is migratory; but — 
remains in England during the pe year. — 
It arrives in France commonly about the time 
of the vintage, when it frequently intoxicates — 
itself with the juice of the ripe grape; a 
circumstance from which it has, in hs 
obtamed also the name of the vine-thrush. 
This bird is remarkably prolific, producing, im — 
some countries, no less than three different 
families in one season. Of all the thrush 
kind it is the most accomplished singer; and — 
feeling frequent returns of the amorous passion, _ 
which is the source of all the harmony of the — 
grove, it is said to sing during three quarters of — 
the year. When it begins to warble it perches © 
upon a high branch of one of the tallest trees, — 
from which it pours forth its melody for hours 
together. Its song is a compound of several 
notes, which it has skill artfully to combine. 
From this superior compass and modulation of — 
voice, it has, in many countries, as well as in 
our own, obtained a.name indicative of its — 
musical powers. ; 
This species of thrush is very widely diffused — 
over Europe. It is frequent in Scotland, — 
England, France, Germany, and Sweden, 
Although timid, and apparently possessed. of 
cunning, yet it does not avoid the snares that 
are laid for it. There are some districts in 
Poland where such numbers are caught that — 
they are exported to other countries. The 
quality of the flesh of this, as of all kinds of. 
birds, depends greatly on the food upon which ~ 
it subsists. At one season, therefore, it may — 
be palatable, and intolerable at another. It 
seems to be no where in such. request at 
present as it was among the ancient Romans, 
There are several varieties of the song thrush in — 
Europe, three or four in America, a 
3. 'T. pilaris. Fieldfare. Tail-feathers black, 
the outermost at the inner edge tipped with — 
white; head and rump hoary. There are 
three or four other varieties; as spotted with — 
black; the head, neck, and body beneath, — 
white ; head and neck white, body as in the — 
first, or white with large blackish spots, The 


but the woods. 
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bill is yellow ; and the legs of a deep brown. 
“This species ‘forms a part of that unfortunate 
gace of warblers which are the annual victims 
of the birdeatching art. They visit this coun- 

about Michaelmas, and leave it about 


tr 
March : and the birdcatchers attempt to take. 


them during their passage. They live upon 
the fruit of the hawthorn, and almost every 
species of berry, during the winter, when they 
are seen in flocks, sometimes of a thousand, on 
the same field. 

They are more easily tamed than the other 
thrushes, but reward not, with their song, the 
Jabour bestowed on their education. Linnéus 
mentions an instance of one that was tamed in 
the house of a wine-merchant, that became so 
familiar as to drink wine out of the glasses upon 
the table. The effects of this liquor made it 
throw its feathers, which were renewed, after 
it had been confined for a while in the cage, 
and had been obliged to lead a more temperate 
life. 

- The numbers, as well as the appearance, of 
these birds in this country, seem to be de- 
termined by the rigour of the season; and 


they are said to have a presentiment of its 


cessation; whence, as long as they are in the 
field, the inhabitants of the country conclude 
that the severity of the winter is not past. 
Their summer residence is Syria, Siberia, or the 
neighbouring districts, where they feed upon 
janiper-berries ; whence their flesh contracts a 
bitterness, which some have thought agreeable. 
The young of the missel, when put into the 
nest of the fieldfare, are adopted by the female, 
and reared with the same care as her own; 
from which it has been rashly concluded that 
a mixed race might be procured by the union 
of these two species. No such breed, how- 
ever, has ever been obtained, though many 
families of the former have been reared by the 
maternal cares of the latter. 

4. 'T. merula, Blackbird. 
Black ;, bill and eye-lids yellow. Three other 
varieties; one, the head white; another, body 
white; a third, variegated black and white. 
Inhabits Europe and Asia; frequents hedges 
and thickets, and lays four or five blueish- 
green spotted eggs. ‘The blackbird has often 
been tamed, on account of its song. Its votce, 
however, is too loud and harsh for any place 
It is said, indeed, to be 
capable of great improvement, from a faculty 
which it possesses of imitating the sounds of 
any musical instrument. Some, that have 
been well educated, sing part of an air very 
justly. We have not, however, witnessed 
any instance of their being able to retain a 
tune of any length or variety of notes. 

- In their manners these birds differ constder- 
ably from the song-thrush: they neither 
travel, nor associate together in flocks; but, 
though more shy towards each other, they are 


Black-ouzel. 


“less so with regard to man. They are easily 


tamed by him, and reside, from choice, near his 
habitation. Endowed with a piercing ¢€y¢, 


and aceustomed to be continually on the ire 
against an enemy se near, they have acquirec 


quill-feathers white on 


great credit for their cunning. On experience, 
however, they have been ound more restless 
than artful, rather timid than distrustful ; for 
there is hardly any kind of snare in which 
they may not be taken, provided the hand 
that lays it can render itcelt invisible, 

When the blackbird is enclosed in the same 
cage with other songsters of inferior size, his 
restless habits are changed inte an overbearing 
petulance: he incessantly pursues and tor- 
ments his fellow-prisoners. He should never, 
therefore, be placed in the same apartment 
with smaller birds, nor allowed to enter @ 
company to which his behaviour is so rude. 

Tt has been asserted by the ancient natu- 
ralists, that the blackbird never moults, because 
he is heard to sing during winter, a period 
when the other birds are silent, Nature, 
however, seldom acknowledges any race of 
privileged beings which she exempts from her 
general laws. ‘The more accurate observation 
of the moderns has discovered the moulting 
season of this bird, which is at the end of 
summer. Then they are seen, along with 
their young, sometimes almost half naked. 

Lu the spring they procreate very early. The 
nest is made of moss, grass, &c. lined with 
clay, and covered over afterwards with hay. 
They feed upon fruit and insects of every kind. 

5. T. torquatus. Ring-ouzel. Blackish-; 
bill yellowish ; collar white. There are one 
or two other varieties from diversity of colour, 
which are called water-ouzel and rock-ouzel. 
The French name merle is applied to all three. 
The middle of the breast of the ring-ouzel is 
beautifully ornamented with its crescent of 
pure white; the horns pointing to the hind 
part of the neck. The water-ouzel is the most 
retired of this solitary tribe: it is commonly 
seen single, hopping by small brooks or steep 
banks. It lives upon insects and small fishes; 
and, though unprovided with webbed feet,. 
will dive in pursuit of them. But the most 
beautiful of this tribe is the carnation or rose- 
coloured ouzel, which, Linnéus informs us, is 
an inhabitant of Lapland and Switzerland. 
One or two of these birds have ‘been seen in 
Britain, where they were supposed to have 
strayed in their migrations from Lapland to 
the south of Europe. The breast, belly, 
back, and coverts of the wings, of this beauti- 
ful species, are of the colour of a rose of twa 
tints, of which the one is pale and the other 
deeper. ‘The head, neck, wings, and tail, 
shine with different reflections of purple and 
green. The ouzel inhabits Europe, Asia, and 
Africa; is eleven inches long, migrates in 
flocks, and feeds on insects and berties. 

6..T. polyglottus. Mocking-bird. Mimic 
thrush. Dusky ash, beneath pale ash; primary 
the outer half. Nine 
‘nehes and a half long; feeds on berries, fruits, 
and insects. ‘This bird forms a striking exe 
ception to the general character which natue 
ralists have given of the birds of the new 
world. It is allowed by all travellers that the 
rich, lively, and brilliant hues of the feathered 
race, in that contment, are strongly countere 
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balanced by their harsh, monstrous, and dis- 
agreeable notes. ‘Che mocking-bird, bow- 
ever, is represented as the most melodious: of 
ail birds, the nightingale itself not excepted. 
To the charms of its natural song it adds the 
wonderful faculty of counterfeiting the notes 
of every bird in the woods. Far from ridiculing 
the songs which he repeats, he seems only to 
imitate in order to improve them, and to per- 
fect and increase his own powers by exercising 
them in every possible manner. ‘The mock- 
ing-bird not only sings with taste but with 
action and vivacity: he accompanies every 
note, whether natural or acquired, with corre- 
sponding gestures of the body. If the air he 
warbles be brisk and lively, he beats time by 
the rapid and fluttering motions of his wings. 
If his voice, from a loud and full tone, die 
away by gentle cadences, into a perfect silence, 
more charming than melody itself, he is skim- 
ming, at the same time, above his tree, 
gradually lessening the undulations of his 
wings, till at last he seems to rest suspended 
and motionless on the bosom of the air. 

With all these qualifications that endear him 
to man, the mocking-bird 1s of a very ordinary 
appearance compared with the other tenants 
of the American woods. The upper parts of 
the body “are of a brownish-grey ; and the 
breast and: belly white. Under this plain 
appearance, which has neither lustre nor 
variety of colours, he aniuses or deceives every 
animal in the forest. 

He seems to sport with the hopes and fears 
of the small birds; at one time alluring them 
by the call of their males, and then terrifying 
them, after their approach, with the screams 
of the eagle or other birds of prey. As there 
is no bird which it cannot imitate, so there is 
none that it has not at times deceived by its 
call. It is found in Carolina, Jamaica, New 
Spain, and, in general, inhabits most of the 
warm of temperate climates of America. It 
is fond of the vicinity of man, and is easily 
domesticated, It perches on the trees around 
the planter’s houses, and sometimes upon the 
chimney tops, where it remains all night, 
pouring forth the sweetest and most various 
noies of any of the feathered trikes, 

7. I’. cureeus. Glossy black ; bill substriate ; 
tail wedged. Inhabits Chili: size of ‘the 
missel ; sings finely, and imitates the notes of 
other birds; and, when tamed, the voice of 
man: feeds on worms and seeds, and on smaller 
birds, which it kills by perforating the skull 
with its bill; lays three bluish-white eggs. 
Tail five inches long. . 

8. T. tinniens. Alarum thrush. Above 
brown, beneath white; breast spotted with 
black; taileven. Inhabits Cayenne; six and 
a. half inches long; and eries every morning 
and evening, for the space of an hour, with a 
harsh loud voice like an alarum bell. 

g. T. arundinaceus. Reed thrush. Rusty- 
brown, beneath white-testaceous; quill-fea- 
thers brown tipt wijh reddish. Three. other 
varieties from diversity of colours. Inhabits 
reedy marshes of Europe; builds a hanging 
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negt among the reeds, and lays fire or six 
yellowish-white eggs, spotted with brown; 
the male sings while the hen is sitting: seven 

inches long. | . 

‘TURENNE, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of Correze, with a castle, 42 miles 
5. of Limoges. Lon. 1.30E. Lat. 45.9 N. 

TuRENNE (Henry de la Tour d’ Auvergne, 
Viscount de), second son of the due de Bouil- 
lon, and Elizabeth of Nassau, daughter of Wil- 
liam I, of Nassau, prince of Orange, was born 
at Sedan, in 1611; he learned the art of war 
under prince Maurice, his maternal uncle, and 
became one of the most illustrious generals 
France ever possessed. He has been compared 
to Scipio, for his liberal behaviour toa hand- 
some lady, taken prisoner in the siege of Solre- 
le-Chateau, in the country of Hainault, whe 
being brought into his presence, he gallantly 
delivered safe to her husband. Those, how- 
ever, who cherish more of humanity than of 
esteem for the exploits of war must lament 
the horrible excesses he committed through a 
large extent of fruitful country in Germany, 
giving it up to fire and sword. At last Mon- 
tecuculi was opposed to him, and these twa 
generals were on the point of committing their 
reputation to the fate of a battle near the 
villaze of Soltzbach, when ‘Turenne, while 
reconnoitring, reeeived a cannon-ball in his 
body, on the 27:h July, 1675. 

_ TURE. s. (tynp, Saxon; ¢orf, Dutch.) A 
clod covered with grass ;.a part of the surface 
of the ground (Addison). 

To 'TurP. v. a. (from the noun.) To cover 
with turfs (Mortimer). ; 

TurRF, in a sporting sense, is intended to 
imply whatever appertains to horse-racing, 
custom having established three concise terms 
by which the distinct sports may be fully coms 
prehended, The sod is expressive of cocking; 
the field, of hunting; and the turf, of raving. 
See Hors&-RAcIne. 

TURFA. Turf. Peat. In mineralogy, a 
genus of the class inflammables. Generally of 
a dull colour, and more or less of a fibrous tex 
ture; when burnt emitting fumes which are 
exceedingly offensive to the smell and eyes ; 
consisting Of the fibrous roots and other parts 
of vegetables, more or less intermixed and 
combined with bitumen. Five species. 

1. T’. exespitosa, Common turf. Whitish, 
light, easily and speedily burning into ashes 
with flame, and a small degree of fumes : 
sometimes consisting principally of heath, 
sometimes of mosses and grasses. Found com- 
monly on moors.and heaths, covering the sur- 
face of the ground, or covered with a light 
stratum of the soil only; and is generally in 
deeper layers than others of its kind; pale 
hoary, or when contaminated with iron, octras 
ceous. It is so light that a piece fourteen 
inches long, six broad, and four thick, will 
weigh only from thirteen to fifteen ounces ; 
its vapour is not disagreeable to the nose and 
eyes, as that of several other species, but it con- 
sumes very quick, gives but little heat, and 
leaves a very large quantity of ashes. 
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. 2, T. foliata. Of a texture approaching,to 
fhe lamellar. Found in bogs and spongy 
places, collected into small hillocks, and con- 
sists of numerous unequal layers, which are 
separable like the leaves of a book: the vege- 
tables of which it is composed are in a rather 
more decayed state than those of the last. 

3. T. maritima. Dunry. Burning slowly, 
and emitting most offensive fumes to the pose 
and eyes. Found in low maritime situations, 
and in the neighbourhood of salt springs ; 
sather ponderous; of a darkish colour; and 
takes a longer time in consuming than com- 
mon turf, but gives out much more heat. 

4, T. palustris. Peat. Of a dark colour, 
consolidating in the air, burning quicker and 
with less ofiensive fumes. Found every where 
in bogs and morasses, and is generally the 
middle and lower beds under, turf, and fre- 
quently at the bottom of bogs where the water 
has lain stagnant; the vegetable substances 
are in quite a decayed state, and therefore less 
visible; a brick of fourteen inches long, six 
broad, and four thick, will weigh from a pound 
anda quarter to a pound and three quarters : it 
is in many places a principal article of fuel, and 
its ashes are of considerable value as a manure. 
5. T. picea. Solid turf. Ofa dark colour, 
consolidating in the air, a little greasy to the 
touch, impregnated with a large proportion of 
bitumen, and burning with much heat and 
fumes. Found on plains at the top of high 
mountains, frequently on those composed of 
granite, and at the bottom of stagnant waters; 
after being some time kept it will burn like 
‘coal; the most ponderous of its kind; a brick 
fourieen inches long, six broad, and four 
thick, weighing above two pounds. 

TU/REINESS. s. (from turf.) The state 
of abounding with turfs. . 

TUREY. a. (from turf.) Full of turfs. 

TURGENT. a. (éurgens, Latin.) Swell- 
ing; protuberant ; tumid (Thomson). 

TURGE/SCENCE. TurGe’scCency. S. 
{turgescens, Latin.) 1. The act of swelling ; 
the state of being swollen (Brown). 2. Empty 
magnificence. 

TU/RGID. a. (turgidus, Latin.) 1. Swell- 
ing; bloated; filling more room than before 
(Philips). 2. Pompous ; tumid; fastuous ; 
vainly magnificent (Watts). 

TURGI/DITY. s. (from turgid.) State of 
being swollen (Arbuthnot). 

TURGOT (Michael Stephen), president of 
the parliament at Paris, contributed to adorn 
Paris, and to promote the comforts of its inha- 
bitants. He died 1751, aged 52. 

Tureot (Anne Robert James), youngest 
son of the preceding, was born 1727. He 
studied divinity at the Sorbonne, and at the 
age of 24 he began a translation of the Geor- 
gics of Virgil. His abilities recommended him 
to the court, and for 12 years he was intendant 
of Limeges, where he promoted commerce, 
and opened sources of opulence by the making 
of new roads, and digging of canals, Called 
by Lewis XVI. to the office of comptzoller- 
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general of the finances, he improved the re 
sources of the kingdom, and lessened the bur- 
dens. of the people. His plans were erand, 
liberal, and uséful; but unfortunately he was 
opposed by those who were possessed of power 
rather than of an enlightened mind, and he at 
last retired from a situation which he had 
adorned by his talents and integrity. His 
niinistry was indeed short, but very popular 
and useful. He died of the gout, 1781, aged 
49. Memoirs of his life and of his works 
were published by Condorcet, 8vo. 

TURILITE, in mineralogy, a name given 
to a species of basalt or porphyry, but which 
is more generally called Rowley-rag. See Ba- 
SALTES and PoRPHYRIUS. 

TURIN, a flourishing city of Italy, the 
capital of Piedmont, and residence of its 
sovereign, the king of Sardinia, with an arch- 
bishop’s see, and a university. It is seated on 
a vast plain, at the foot of the Alps, and at the 
confluence of the Doria and Po. Here are 
many large squares, among which that of St. 
Charles is the most spacious and beautiful : 
the buildings are handsome, and it has ex- 
tensive arcades on each side. Most of the 
streets are well built, uniform, straight, and 
terminate on some agreeable object: the Strada 
di Po, the finest and largest, leads to the royal 
palace, and is adorned with piazzas, filled with 
shops, as are various others of the best streets 5 
all of which are kept clean by means of @ 
canal from’ the Doria, with sluices that flow 
through them into the Po. The inhabitants 
are computed to be 100,000. ‘The royal palace 
consists of two magnificent structures, joined 
together by a gallery, in which are several 
pictures, statues, and antiquities, of great 
value, The atsenal is a fine and capacious 
building, including five courts; it contains 
arms for 120,000 men, and there is a cannon 
foundry and a chemical larboratory annexed to 
it. Turin is extremely well fortified, and the 
citadel is a masterpiece of architecture. There 
are fine walks on the ramparts and walls of the 
city; also very fine gardens on the side of the 
river Po; and a charming public place catled 
the Corfo, where the nobility assemble, from 
five to six in an evening, to exhibit themselves 
and their equipage. Near the city, on the 
banks of the Po, is the beautiful royal castle of 
Valentin, the garden of which is applied te 
botanical studies. The French besieged this 
city in 1706; but prince Eugene attacked 
them before the walls, totally defeated their 
army, and compelled them to raise the siege. 
In December 1798, the French republican 
army took possession of Turin, seized all the 
magazines and arsenals of Piedmont, occupied 
all the strong places, and established a pro- 
yisionary government, obliging the king and 
his family to remove to the island of Sardinia. 
Turin is 60 miles N.E. of Genoa, 65 S.W. of 
Milan, and 280 N.W. of Rome. Lon. 7. 45 
E. Lat. 45.5 N. 

TURINGE, a town of Sweden, in the 
province of Sudermanland, 24 miles W.S.W. 
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‘ TURIO. (from terio, guia facile teratur ; as 


tugurium, q. tegurium trom tego, or q. tenerio 
from tener.—How Dr. Berkenhout came to 
derive it from é¢yro, every one must be at a 
loss to conceive.) This word is used by Colu- 
mella for the extreme twig or young shoot of a 
tree. We do not find it in Philos. Bot.— 
Termini Botanici—or Delin. _P].—Giseke 
makes it synonymous with stolo..-Dr. Ber- 
kenhout says it is the gemma, so called by 
Ludwig, when proceeding from the root.— 
Ray, /whose ideas and expressions are ever clas- 
sical, says: tenella arborum, fruticum aut her- 
barum cacumina, quasi teneriones; vel, ut 
Vossius vult, quia facile terantur.—Leers exe 
lains turiones to be—tenellze plantarum sobo- 
fer, verno tempore cum foliis e terra erumpen- 
tes: ut asparagus, humulus. The tender shoots 
of plants which come up in the spring; as in 
the asparagus and hop. Such are called aspa- 
Yagi; the tender sprouts or shoots of any herb 
from the ground. Ray thus explains the word 
asparagus :—dicitur primum germen herbarum 
quod edendo est vel oleris cuj usque turio antes 
vam in folia explicatur, a omtiow. 

TURKEY, in ornithology, See MeLga- 
GRIS. 
Turkey, a large empire, extended over part 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa. Turkey in Eu- 
rope is bounded on the north by Croatia, Scla- 
vonia, Hungary, Trangilvania, and Poland, 
east by New Russia, the Black sea, the sea of 
Marmora, and the Archipelago, south by the 
Mediterranean, and west by that sea and the 
Venetian and Austrian territories. It contains 
Moldavia, Bessarbia, Walachia, Bulgaria, Ser- 
via, Bosnia, part of Croatia and Dalmatia, Ro- 
mania, Macedonia, Albania, Janna, Livadia, 
and the Morea. These countries lie between 
i7. and 40. E, lon. and 36. and 49. N. lat. 
Turkey in Asia is bounded on the north by 
the Black sea and Circassia, east by Persia, 
south by Arabia, and west by the Mediter- 
ranean and the sea of Marmora. It lies be- 
tween 97. and 46. E. lon. and 98. and 45. N. 
Jat. and contains the countries of Trac-Arabi, 
Diarbek, Curdistan, Armenia, Caramania, 
Natolia, and Syria, with Palestine, In Africa, 
the Turks have Egypt, part of Nubia, and 
Barca; and the states of Tripoli, Tunis, and 
Algiers are under their protection. Of these 
_ countries (which see respectively) the climate, 
productions, manners, &c. must be various. 
The Turks are generally robust, well shaped, 
and of a good mien. ‘They shave their heads, 
but wear long beards, except those in the 
seraglio, or palace, and military men, who 
wear only whiskers, The turban worn by 
the men is white, and consists of long pieces 
of thin linen made up together in several folds. 
Wo one but a Turk must presume to wear a 
white turban. Their clothes are long and full. 
They sit, eat, and sleep on the floor, on 
cushions, matrasses, and carpets. In general, 
they are very moderate in eating, and their 
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meals are dispatched with great haste. “Thele 
principal food is rice; and the frugal repast ig 
followed by fruit and cold water, which are 
succeeded by hot coffee, and pipes with tobacco, _ 
With opiura they procure what they call a 
kief, or placid intoxication, Chess and draughts 
are favourite games ; and the coffee-houses and 
baths furnish other sources’ of amusement. 
Polygamy is allowed among them; but their 
wives, properly so called, are no more tham 
four in number. "The fair sex here are kept 
under a rigorous confinement: the Arabic 
word haram, which signifies a sacred or pro= 
hibited thing, is, in its fullest sense, used both 
of the habitation of the women, and. of the 


women themselves. The Turks believe in one - 


God, and that his great prophet is Mahomet : 
they appropriate to phekealves the name of 
Moslemim, which has been corrupted into 
Musselman, signifying persons professing the 
doctrine of Mahomet, which he calls islam. 
Drinking wine is prohibited by this prophet in 
the Koran, yet the Turks make use of it occa- 
sionally, without any scruple ; though instead 
of it they generally use sherbet, a liquor made 
of honey, spices, and the juice of fruits. They 
expend great sums on fountains, not only ita 
the towns, but in the country, and other soli- 
tary places, for the refreshment of travellers 
and Jabourers. They are charitable toward 
strangers, let their religion be what it will; 
and no nation suffers adversity with greater 
patience than they, The grand signior is abs 


solute master of the goods and lives of his sub= 


jects, insomuch that they are little better than 
slaves. The grand vizier is the chief next the 
emperor; but it is a dangerous place, for he 
often deposes them, and takes off their heads at 
his pleasure.. Though the grand signior has 
such prodigious power, he seldom extends it to 
persons in private life, for these may remain as 
quiet as in any other part of the world. ‘The 
nobility among the Turks are the chief military 
officers, judges, and ecclesiastics. The beglera 
begs .or viceroys, the bashaws or governors, 
the sangiacs or deputy-governors, and the offi- 
cers of state, are, in general, the children of 
christian parents, who are ceramonly taken in 
war, or purchased, The Turks have always 
very numerous armies on foot, the chief of 
which are the jauisaries, who have been bred 
in the seraglio, and have used military dis- 
cipline from their infancy. Of these they have 
always 25,000, and there may be about 100,000, 
who have that name. The tributary princes, 
as the princes of Moldavia and Walachia, are 
obliged also to send auxiliaries, The whole 
‘Turkish army makes above 300,000 men. 
Their navy, which is laid up at Constantinople, 
consists of about 40 large ships; but in time 
of war auxiliary ships are received from Algiers, 
Tunis, and Tripoli; they also buy up or hire 
merchants ships, and thus raise a fleet of 150 
sail, exclusive of gallies. Constantinople is the 
capital of all Turkey. 

‘TURKEY STONE, 

TURKEY-BERRY TREE. 


See ARDESIA. 
See Cornia, 
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APURKEY WHEAT. See Zea. 
TURK’S CAP. See Litrum, 
‘TURKIN, a town of Russia, in the govern- 
ment of Caucasia, situate on the Caspian sea, 
- 4740 miles S. of Astracan. Lon. 47. 15 E, 
Lat. 44.15 N. 

TURMERIC, See Curcuma LONGA, 
The root of this plant, which is cultivated 
largely in the East Indies, consists of a large 
oval bulb, from which spring two or three 
tertuous processes three or four inches long. 

This root is of a dusky brown externally, and 
of a deep orange yellow within, of a somewhat 
fragrant smell, and a bitterish aromatic taste. 
~The yellow colour is extracted easily both by 
water and alkohol, and is sometimes used in 
alyeing, but the dye is extremely fugitive, and 
cannot be fixed on cloth by any known mor. 
dant, which is a loss to the dyer, as there is no 
vegetable substance that gives so rich an orange 
yellow : when employed in dyeing it is chiefly 
to give a finishing gloss to the more solid 
colours, which, however, soon fades. ‘The 
yellow of turmeric is rendered somewhat paler 
‘by acids, but is changed to a brick-red by the 
aikalies, and alkaline earths ; and it's the latter 
property that renders it of use to the chemist, 
as its sensibility to alkaline tests is so great as 
Ao indicate a smallerquantity of these substances 
than can be done by any other method, and 
hence the exact point of saturation may be hit, 
which is of importance in many experiments. 
To apply it, either a spirituous tincture or a 
watery infusion may be used, or more simply, 
a fresh-cut surface of the entire root may be 
wetted with distilled water, and by being rub- 
bed on white paper a very visible yellow mark 
will be made, on which a drop of the liquor to 
be examined may be dropped down, When 
the quantity of alkali is very small, it requires a 
few minutes to produce the full change, 

Turmeric is used largely in the Kast as a con- 
diment to food, and is particularly the sub- 
stance that gives the colour to curry. 

TURMOVL..s. (from moi, to labour.) 
Trouble; disturbance; harassing uneasiness 3 
tumultuous molestation (Skakspeare). 

To TurMot.L. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. 
To harass with commotion (Dryden). 2. To 
weary ; to keep in unquietness (Milton). 

To TURN. v. a. (cupnan, Saxon ; fourner, 
French ; from forno, Latin.) 1. To put into 
a circular or vertiginous motion; to move 
round; to revolve (Milton). 2. To put the 
upper side downward; to shift with regard to 
the sides (Addison). 3. To change with re- 
spect to position (Milton). 4. To change the 
state of the balance (Shakspeare). 5. 'To bring 
the inside out (Milton). 6. To change, as to 
the posture of the body, or direction of the 
look (Pope). 7. To form on a lathe by mov- 
ing round (Moon). 8. To form; to shape 
(Tatler). g. To change; to transform; to 
metamorphose; to transmute (Taylor). 10. 
To make of another colour (Floyer). 11. To 
change; to alter (Shakspeare). 12. To make 
a reverse of fortune (Dryden). 13. To trans- 
late (Pope). 14. To change to another opi- 


‘To throw off the ladder (Bucler). 
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nion, or party, worse or better; to convert; to 
pervert (Leviticus). 15. To change with re- 
gard to inclination or temper (Psalms). 10. 
‘To alter from one effect or purpose to another 
(Tillotson). 17.'To betake (Temple). 18. To 
transfer (1 Chronicles). 19. To fall upon by 
some change (Bacon). 20. To make to nau- 
seate (Fell). 21. To make giddy (Pope). 22. 
To infatuate; to make mad: applied to the 
head or brain (Dryden). 23. To change di- 
rection to, or from, any point (Locke). 24. 
To direct by a change to a certain purpose or 
propension (Addison). 26, To double in 
(Swift). 26. To revolve; to agitate in the 
mind (Mutts). 27. To bend from a perpens- 
dicular edge; to blunt (dsckum). %8. To 
drive by vidlence; to expel (Anolles). 29. 
To apply by a change of use (Temple). 30. 
To reverse ; to repeal (Deuteronomy). 31. To 
keep passing in a course of exchange 01 traffic 
(Collier). 32. To adapt the mind (Addison). 
33. To put toward another (Exodus). 34. To 
retort; to throw back (Aéferbury). 35. To 
Turw away. To dismiss from service; to dis-~ 
eard (Arbuthnot). 36. To Turn away. To 
avert (Duty of Man). 37. To Turn back. 
To turn to the band fron: which it was re- 
ceived (Shakspeare). 38. To Turn off. To 
dimiss contemptuously (Shakspeare). 29. To 
Turn off. To give over; w resign (Decay 
of Piety). 40, To Turn off. ‘To deflect 
(Addison). 41. To be Turnep of. To ad- 


vance to an age beyond (Addison). 42. To 
Turw over. ‘So transfer (Sidney). 43. To 
Turn over. To refer (Dryden). 44. To 


To examine one leaf of a book 
45. To Turn over. 
46. To 
Turw fo. To have recourse to (Grew). 

To Turn. v. n. 1. To move round; to 
have a circular or vertiginous motion (Ben 
Jonson). %. To show regard or anger, by di- 
recting the look toward any thing (Locke). 3. 
To move the body round (Milton). 4. To 
move from its place (Wiseman). 5. 'To change 
posture (Cheyne). 6. To have a tendency or 
direction (A. Philips). 7. To move the face 
to another quarter (Dryden), 8. To depart 
from the way; to deviate (Dryden). 9. To 
alter; to be changed; to be transformed 
(Tay.). 10. To become by a change (Boyle). 
11. To change sides (Swiff). 1%. To change 
the mind, conduct, or determination (Milton). 
13. To change to acid (Bacony. 14. ‘Yo be 
brought eventually (Addison). 15, To depend 
on, as the chief point (Pope). 16. To grow 
giddy (Shakspeare). 17. To have an unex- 
pected consequence or tendency (Wake). 18. 
To Turn away. To deviate from a proper 
course (Proverls). 19. To return; to recoil 
(Milton). 20. To be directed to or from any 
point : as, the needle turns to the pole. 21. 
To change attention or practice (Miléon). 22. 
To Turn off. To divert one’s course (Norris). 

Turn. s. (from the verb.) 1. The act of 
turning; gyration. 2. Meander; winding 
way (Dryden). 3. Winding or flexuous 
course (Addison). 4. A walk to and fro 


TURN over. 
after another (Swi). 
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(Shakspeare). 5. Change; vicissitude ; altera- 
tion (Hooker). 6. Successive course (Bacon). 
7. Manner of proceeding; change from the 
original intention or first appearance (Swift). 
8. Chance; hap (Colter), 9. Occasion ; 
incidental opportunity (Z)Eist.). 10. Time at 
which, by successive vicissitudes, any thing is 
to be had or done (Denham). 11. Actions of 
kindness or malice (South). 12, Reigning in- 
clination (Swift). 13. A'step off the Jadder 
at the gallows (Buller). 14. Convenience ; 
use; purpose; exigence (Clarendon). 15, 
The form; cast; shape; manner. (/Vatts). 
16. The manner of adjusting the words of a 
sentence (Addison). 17. New position of 
things; as, something troublesome happens at 
every durn. 18. By Turns. One after an- 
other; alternately (Prior). 

TU/RNBENCH. s. (éurn and bench.). A 
small iron lathe (Moxon). 

TU/RNCOAT. s. (urn and coat.) One 
who forsakes his party or principles ; a renegade 
(Shakspeare), 

TURNEP, in botany. See Brassica. 

TURNEP CABBAGE, inbotany. See Bras- 
SICA. rs 

TuRNEP RADISH, in botany. See Ra- 
PHANUS. . ; 

TuRNEP FLY. See CHRYSOMELA. 

TU/RNER. s. (from turn.) One. whose 
trade is to turn in a lathe (Dryden). 

TURNERA, in botany, a genus of the 
class pentandria, order trigynia. Calyx five- 
cleft, funnel-form; the exterior one two- 
leaved ; petals five, inserted on the calyx ; stig- 
mata many ; capsule one-celled, three-valved. 
Nine species; natives of the West Indies and 
South America. One is cultivated in our 
hot-houses, T. ulmifolia, elm-leaved turnera, 
with a shrubby stem, rising eight or ten feet ; 
leaves ovate-lanceolate; corol large and bright 

ellow. 

TURNHOOF, a vulgar name for giound 
ivy. See Hepira. 
~ TURNHOUT, a town of the Netherlands, 
in Brabant, near which, in 1596, prince Mau- 
rice of Nassau, with only 800 horse, totally 
defeated the Spaniards, consisting of 6000. It 
is 24 miles N.E. of Antwerp. 

TU/RNING. s, (from turn.) Flexure ; 
winding meander (Milion). 

TURNING, in mechanics, a very ingenious 
and useful art, by which a great variety of ar- 

ticles are manufactured, by cutting or fashion- 

ing them while they revolve upon an axis or 
line, which in most cases remains immoveable. 
Every solid substance in nature may be sub~ 
mitied to this process, and accordingly we have 
articles turned in the metals, in wood, in pet- 
tery, in stone, in ivory, &c. so numerous, and 
so universally in use, that tt would be super- 
fluous tg enumerate or point them out. Inthe 
present article we shall describe the art in a 
general way, sufficient to show its principles, 
and may be of utility in practice. 

The simplest process of turning is that of the 
potter, who, in the first stage of forining his 
ware, sticks a piece of humid clay upon a 
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wheel, ot flat table, while it revolves horizon- 
tally, and in this state of rotation of the clay, 
he fashions it with the, greatest facility into 
vessels of every description. But in most ope= 
rations of the art the revolving body is cut or 
shaved by applying a chisel, or other suitable 
tool, to its surface, while in motion; a con- 
dition that requires firmness in the axis of ro- 
tation, and also that the tool itself should -be 
steadily sapported. ‘he instrument, or appa- 
tatus for these purposes, is called a Larue. 
See below. Among the great varieties of 
lathes, it is indispensably required, for circular 
turning, that the work should be supported by 
two steady centres, or by parts equivalent to 
two centres, at a distance from each other in 
the axis of rotation, and that the tool should be 
supported by a steady bar, or piece: called the 
rest. The mechanism for causing the rotation 
is described in the article succeeding this. 

A great number of turned articles either 
have, or will admit of, a perforation through 
their axes. All wheel-work, and most of the 
articles turned in wood, are of this description. 
Clock and watchmakers accordingly use a 
very cheap, simple, and portable lathe, called 
a turn-bench, consisting of a straight bar of 
iron, about five inches long, with two cross 
bars or heads, about two inches long, one fix- 
ed at the end of the long bar, and the other 
capable of being shifted by means of a socket 
and screw. In each of these heads is a cen- 
tre-pin terminating in a point at one end, and 
in a central hole at the other, like the centre- 
pin, in the poppet-head of any other lathe ; 
the use of which is to afford point-centres 
when the points are turned towards each other, 
or hole centres when the contrary is the case ; 
and lastly, there is a small rest with its support, 
slidable and adjustable along the bar, as in 
another lathe... ‘These instruments, which cost - 
five or six shillings at the watch-tool shops, 
will therefore support any piece of four or five 
inches long, and three inches diameter be- 
tween the centres, and the method of produc- 
ing the rotation is by passing the catgut string 
of a bow once or twice round the work, and 
drawing the bow backwards and forwards with 
one hand, while the other is employed in ap- 
plying the tool. ‘The turn-bench itself is held 
steady in a vice fixed to a bench or stand. See 
the next article. 

TURNING LATHE, a most useful machine, 
in the arts, for forming all kinds of articles in 
wood or metal, which have a circular section. 
It operates, by affixing the piece of work, in 
such a manner, that it revolves upon a fixed 
axis or central line: and a cutting tool being 
held firmly, so as to intercept it in itsrevolution, 
cuts it to the required figure. By this means, 


any circular solid may be formed. 


Plate 172 will explain the construction of a 
very good iron lathe made by Mr, Fox of 
Derby, for turning wood or metal. Fig. 1 1s 
a front, and fig. 2 a side elevation; figs.3,4, 5, 
6, 7, and 8, are enlarged drawings of the parts. 
AA in all these figures represents a cast iron 


‘frame consisting of two triangular bars,. as is 
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TURNING LATHE 


shewn.in fig. 4; united by solid pieces at each 
end, and forming what is called the bed of 
the lathe. These triangle bars are worked 


perfectly straight, and parailel to each other 


upon the bed: the puppets B, C, and D, are 
fastened, by nuts and screws, beneath the bed, 
which draw them so forcibly down upon it as 
to make them, perfectly fast and solid. The 
two first puppets, B and C, support the ends of 
a spindle or axis Ee, called the mandrel, hav- 
ing a pulley a upon it, which is turned round 
by an endless band, also encompassing the 
great wheel ¥, figs. 1 and 2, which is mounted 
npon a spindJe, having a crank in it at f; and 
this communicating with a treadle g, on which 
the workman treads his foot, and by that 
means turns the wheel round; the wheel hav- 
ing momentum sufficient to move the machine 
whilst the treadle is rising: “he mandrel(see 
fig. 8) is made of steel, with a sharp conical 
point at the end e, and a collar at the other, 
which runs in a bearing at the top of. the 
puppet C; beyond the collar it is cut with a 
screw E, by which any kind of work is fixed 
to it; the pointed end e is received into a smail 
hole in the end of a cylindric steel pin & fitted 
into the top of the puppet B with a_screw 
2, to fasten it in. The back puppet D (also 
figs. 3 and 4) has a similar steel pin, called 
the centre, but pointed at the end. It hasa 
screw J, to foree it forwards, aud another 22, to 
fasten it. The screw m fastens the puppet at 
any part of the bed A. The rest, which sup- 
ports the tool while turning, is marked G in 
fig. 1, and shewn separate in figs. 5 and 6. 
H is a piece of iron fitted on the bed, and can 
be fastened at any place, by a screw 03 the same 
screw fixes down an iron fork p, and this at the 
end has a tube g, to receive a pin, on the upper 
end of which is a cross G, upon which the tool 
is laid; this can be set at any height, and fasten- 
ed by the screw r. 

To explain the use of a lathe, we shall de- 
scribe the manner of forming a cylinder in 
wood or ivory. For this purpose, a piece of 
steel is screwed on the end of the mandrel at 
E, having three jomts, one in the centre, and 
two others opposite each other, at some dis- 
tance from it. The piece of wood is roughly 
carved out to the intended cylinder, perhaps to 
an octagon, and the central points at each end 
have a small hole made in them: one of these 
receives the central pin in the end of the man- 
drel, and the puppet D being set along the 
bed to the proper length of the intended cylin- 
der, the point of the centre k is forced into the 
centre point, in the end of the wood, by turn- 
ing the screw / till the wood feels tight and 
firm: the two other points in the end of the 
mandrel penetrate the end of the wood, and by 
this means when the foot wheel F-is turned 
by the treadle g, the wood is caused to revolve 
with a great velocity. The rest G is set, when 
the screw o is slack, to be as near the revolving 
wood as it can without touching, then by 
turning the screw o it is made fast: a chisel 
or goudge is held frmly upon the edge of the 
rest G, and its cutting edge presented to the 


wood as it revolves: this of course cuts away 
any parts projecting beyond the circle the wood 
describes, and the chisel being in this manner 
gradually advanced towards the centre, the size 
of the circle is diminished to any extent, and 
by this means (shifting the rest when requisite) 
a cylinder, or any other figure of a circular 
section, may be formed, as a column, pillar, 
&e. &e, This method is called turning be- 
tween centres: but for turning hollow work, 
as cups, tubes, &c. another method is employ- 
ed. A block of hard wood is screwed on the 
end of the mandrel, as até, fig. 1, and a-hollow 
turned in it like a circular dish; into this hol- 
low, the piece of wood or metal v to be turn- 
ed is driven fast, and then turns about with it, 
the rest being fixed at the end, and the puppet 
D removed. Various other methods are em- 
ployed to fix pieces of work to the end of the 
mandrel, the tarner being guided by no precise 
rules; but trusting to ingenuity to.supply an 
expedient for every occasion. Wooden chucks 
are made of all sizes and forms, and frequently 
small screws are used, to fasten the work to 
them. For some work, metal chucks are em- 
ployed, such as are represented in figs. 9 and 
iQ. A circular plate screws on the end of 
the mandrel, and is turned perfectly flat: the 
work is held fast against it by three screws, 
0, Ps J, which pass through projecting knobs 
of the main flute: 7 represents a piece of brass 
work, fastened in this manner, to be turned ; 
but it will be-seen that the outside cannot be 
turned in this manner, only the inside and cen- 
tre; therefore this chuck 1s only applicable to 
particular purposes. 7 

There are several other ingenious methods of 
turning, but our bounds do not permit us to 
enter upon them. We shall therefore conclude 
this article witha number of receipts, which 
every turner ought to know, 

1..The method of moulding boxes both of 
shell and horn. In the first. place, form a 
proper mould, which must consist of two 
ieces, viz. of a circle about half an inch 
thick, which should slope a little, in order to 
draw out the moulded shell the more easily ; 
and a fing fitted to the outside of the circle, so 
that both together make the shape of a box. 
These two pieces being adjusted, it is necessary 
to round the shell to be moulded of such a size, 
that when moulded, it will be a little higher 
than the ring of the mould, that there may be 
no. deficiency. The mould is then to be put 
jnto a press on a plate of iron, exactly under 
the screw of the press; put then the shell 
upon the circle of the mould, so that its centre 
also is exactly opposite to the screw of the press : 
then take a piece of wood formed into a trun- 
cated cone, and not so thick as the diameter of 
the circle of the mould, nor so deep as the ring ; 


then puta plate of iron above thé cone, ‘and 


screw down the press gently and cautiously till 
the whole is well fixed; then plunge the 
whole into a cauldron of boiling water placed 
above a fire. In eight or ten minutes the shel} 
or horn will begin to soften ; screw the press a 
little firmer, that the wooden cone may sink 
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into the softened shell: repeat this from time 
to time till the cone is quite sunk in the mould; 
then take out the press and plunge it into cold 
water. When it is cold, take the box now 
formed out of the mould, and put into the 
inside of it a new mould of tin exactly of the 
form you wish the inside of the box to be; do 
the same with the outside, put it again’ into 
the press, and plunge it into boiling water ; 
screw the press gradually till the box is fashion- 
ed as you desire. 

@, Method of preparing green wood so that 
it will not split in the turning. Having cut 
your wood into pieces of a proper size, put 
it into a vessel full of ley made with wood 
ashes, 
taking the cauldron off the fire, allow the ley 


to cool; then take out the wood and dry it in 
the shade. 


3. Method of giving an ebony-black to hard | 


and fine woods. After forming the wood 
into the destined figure, rub it with aqua fortis 
alittle diluted. Small threads of wood will 
rise in the drying, which you will rub off with 
pumice-stone, Repeat this process again, and 
then rub the wood with the following com- 
position: put into a glazed earthen vessel a 
int of strong vinegar, two ounces of fine 
iron-filings, and half a pound of »ounded galls, 
and allow them to infuse for three or four 
hours on hot cinders. At the end of this time 
augment the fire, and pour into the vessel four 
Gunees of copperas (sulphat of iron), and a 
chopin of water having half an ounce of borax 
and as much indigo dissolved in it; and make 
the whole boil till.a froth rises. Rub several 
layers of this upon your wood ; and, when it is 
dry, polish it with leather on which you have 
uta little tripolt. us 

4. Method of giving to plum-tree the colour 
of Brazil wood. Slack lime with urine, and 
bedaub the wood over with it while it is hot; 
allow it to dry; then take off the coat of lime, 
and rub it with chamois-skin well oiled. Or, 
steep your wood in water having a quantity of 
alum dissolved in it, five or six hours, kept 
lukewarm during a night; and when it is dry, 
rub it, as before directed, with chamois-skin 
well oiled. , 

5. Method of giving a fine black colour to 
wood. Steep your wood for two or three days 
in lukewarm water in which a little alum has 
_ been dissolved ; then put a handful of logwood, 
cut small, into a pint of water, and boil it down 
to less than half a pint. If you then add a 
little indigo, the colour will be more beautiful. 
Spread a layer of this liquor quite hot on your 
wood with a pencil, which will give it a 
violet-colour, When it is dry, spread’on an- 
other layer; dry it again, and give it a third; 
then boil verdigris at discretion in its own 
vinegat, and spread a layer of it on your wood ; 
when it is dry, rub it with a brush, and then 
with oiled chamois-skin, This gives a fine 
black, and imitates perfectly the colour of 
ebony, 

6. Method of cleaning and whitening bones 
before using them. Having taken off with a 


Boil it there about an hour; then, 
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saw the useless ends of the bones, make 2) 


strong ley of ashes and quick-lime, and into 2 
pailful of this ley put four ounces of alum, 
and boil the bones in it for an hour; then 
take the vessel containing the ley off the fire, 
and let it cool; then take out the hones and 
dry them in the shade. 

7. Method of soldering shells. Clean the 
two sides of the shells which you wish to join’ 
together; then, having joined them, wrap 
them up in linen folded double and well mois- 
tened; then heat two plates of iron pretty 
hot, that they may keep their heat for some 
time ; and putting your shells rolled up between 
them under a press, which you must screw 
very tight, leave them there till the whole is 
cold, and they will be soldered. If you do not 
succeed the first time, repeat the process. 

8.’ Method of ‘moulding shells. Put six 
pints of water intoa kettle; add to it an ounce 
of olive or other oil; make the water boil; 
then put in your shell, and it will grow soft. 
Take it out, and put it into a mould under a 
press, and it will take the figure you want. 
‘This must be done quickly; for if the shell 
cools ever so little, the process will fail. It 
will not require much pressure. 

9. Method of tinging bones and ivory red. 
Boil shavings of scarlet cloth in water. When 
it begins to boil, throw in a quarter of a pound 
of ashes made from the dregs of wine, which 
will extract the colour: then throw ina little 
rock alum to clear it, and pass the water through 
a linen cloth. Steep your ivory or bone in 
aqua fortis, and put it into the water. If you 
wish to leave white spots, cover the places de- 
stined for them with wax. 

10. To tinge ivory black. Steep the ivory 
during five or six days in water of galls, with 
ashes made with dried dregs of wine and 
arsenic; then give it two or three layers of 
the same black with which plum-tree is black- 
ened in order to imitate ebony. Or dissolve 
silver in aqua fortis, and put into ita little 
rose water. Rub the ivory with this, and al- 
low it to dry in the sun. 

11. Method of hardening wood to make. 
pulleys. After finishing thé pulley, boil it 
seven or eight minutes in olive-oil, and it will 
become as hard as copper. 

12. To make chinese varnish. 
gum lac in grains four ounces; put it into a 
strong bottle with a pound of good spirit of 
wine, and add about the bulk of a hazel-nut of 
camphor. Allow them to mix in summer jin 
the sun, or in winter on hot embers for twenty- 
four hours, shaking the bottle from time to 
time. Pass the whole through a fine cloth, 
and throw away what remains upon it. Then 
let it settle. for twenty-four hours, and you will 
find a clear part in the upper part of the bottle, 
which you must separate gently and put into 
another phial, and the remains will serve for 
the first layers. . 

TU’RNINGNESS. s. (from turning.) 
Quality of turning ; tergiversation ; subterfuge 
(Sidney). ) 

TURNIP, in botany. 


See Brasstqa, 3 
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PUR 
~» TURNPIKE. s. (turn and pike, or pique.) 


4. A.cross of two bars armed with pikes at the 
end, and turning on a pin, fixed to hinder 
horses from entering.. 2. Any gate by which 
the way is obstructed (Arbuthnot). 

TU/RNSICK. a. (éurn and sick.) Verti- 
ginous ; giddy (Bacon). 

TURNSOLE, in botany. See Croron. 

TU’/RNSPIT. s. (éurn and spit.) He that 
anciently turned a spit, instead of which jacks 
are now generally used. It is now used of a 
dog that turns the spit. See Cants. 

TU/RNSTILE. s. (turn and stile.) A turn- 
pike in a footpath (Gay), 

TURNSTONE, in See 
SRINGA, |... 

TURON, a seaport of Cochinchina, situate 
on a bay of the same name, which affords a 
safe retreat for the largest ships in the most 
tempestuous season. In the vicinity are planta- 
tions of sugar-canes and tobacco. Turon is 
40 miles S.E. of Hue. Lon. 107. 40 E. Lat. 
16.9 N. 

TURPENTINE. The resinous product 
of different species of the pine-tree. 

There are three varieties of pine-tree tur- 
peeane commonly known under this name in 

Jurope. Ist. The common turpentine, ob- 
tained chiefly from the pinus sylvestris (Scotch 
fir); 2d. the Strasburg turpentine, extracted 
from the pinus picea (silver fir) ; and 3d, the 
Venice turpentine, procured from the pinus 
laryx (larch). To these may be added two 
liquid turpentines: as 4th, the Carpathian or 
Hungary balsam, which exsudes from the pinus 
lembra (Siberian stone-pine). 5th. The Ca- 
nada balsam, or resinous juice of the pinus bal- 
samea (balm of Gilead fir), The fine fragrant 
Chio turpentine is not procured from a pine, 
but from alow shrub, the pistacea lentiscus. 

Of the three first mentioned turpentines, the 
Venice is the thinnest and most aromatic ; the 
Strasburg the next in these qualities ; and the 
common is the firmest and coarsest. The 
two former are often adulterated by a mixture 
of the common turpentine and oil of turpen- 
tine; and it is to be observed that the terms 
Venice and Strasburg turpentine are not now 
appropriated, as they are procured from various 
countries. ] i 
- Common turpentine is obtained largely in 
the pine-forests in the south of France, 10 
Switzerland, in the Pyrennees, in Germany, 
and in many of the southern states of North 
America; and it has also been occasionally 
obtained, though in small quantity, im our 
own ‘country. The greater part of what is 
consumed in England is,’ or at least has 
been till of late, imported from North 
America. The method of obtaining it is 
by making a series of incisions through the 
bark of the tree, from which the turpen- 
tine exsudes, and falls into holes or other re~ 
ceptacles at the foot. The age of the fir, 
when first operated upon, 1s from thirty to 
forty years old. ‘The coarse bark is first strip- 

ed off from the tree, a little above the hole 
into which the turpentine is designed to run, 
“down to the smooth inner bark ; after which 


ornithology. 
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a portion of the inner bark, together with 3 
little of the wood, is cut out with a sharp tool, 
so that there may be a wound in the tree about 
three inches square and an inch deep. The 
working commences about April, and conti- 
nues through the summer. 

«<The cutting the trees,” says an intelli« 
gent writer in the Transactions of the So- 
eiety of Arts and Manufactures, ‘‘ for the 
purpose of collecting is called boxing them, 
and it is reckoned a good day’s work to 
box sixty in a day; the trees will not run 
longer than four years, and it is necessary to 
take off a thin piece of the wood about once a 
week, and also as often as it rains, as that 
stops the trees running. While in North Ca- 
rolina, I was particular in my inquiries re- 
specting the making of tar and pitch, and I 
saw several tar-kilns; they have two sorts of 
wood that they make it from, both of which 
are the pitch-pine ; the sort from which most 
of it is made are old trees, which have fallen 
down in the woods, and the sap’ rotted off, and 
is what they call lightwood, not from the 
weight of it, as it is very heavy, but from its 
combustible nature, as it, will light with a 


candle, and a piece of it thrown into the fire 


will give light enough to read and write by. 
All the pitch-pine will not become lightwood 5 
the people concerned in making tar know it 
from the appearance of the turpentine in the 
grain of the wood. The other sort of wood 
which is used, after the trees which have been 
boxed for turpentine have done running, they 
split off the faces over which the turpentine 
has run; and of this wood is made what is 
called green tar, being made from green wood 
instead of dry. 

«¢ When a sufficient quantity of wood is got 
together, the first step is to fix a stake in the 
ground, to which they fasten a string, and 
from the stake, as a centre, they describe a 
circle on the ground according to the size they 
wish to have the kiln, They consider that 
one, twenty feet in diameter, and fourteen feet 
high, should produce them two hundred _ bar- 
rels of tar. ‘They then dig out all the earth a 
spit deep, shelving inwards within the circle, 
and sloping to the centre ; the earth taken out 
is thrown up in a bank about one foot anda 
half high round the edge of the circle; they 
next get a pine that will split straight, of a 
sufficient length to reach from the centre of the 
circle some way beyond the bank ; this pine is 
split throu the middle, and both parts are 
then hollowed out, after which they are put 
together, and sunk in such a way, that one 
end, which is placed in the centre of the circle, 
is higher than that end which comes without 
the bank, where a hole is dug in the ground 
for the tar to run into, and whence the tar is 
taken up and barrelled as it runs from the 
kiln. After the kiln is marked out, they bring 
the wood, ready split up, in small billets, 
rather smaller than are generally used for the 
fires in England, and it is then packed as close 
as possible, with the end inwards, sloping to- 
wards the middle, and the middle-is filled up 
with small wood and the knots of trees, which, 
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last have more tar in them than any other part 
of the wood. The kiln is built in sucha way, 
that at twelve or fourteen feet high it will 
overhang two or three feet, and it appears 
quite compact and solid. After the whole of 
the wood 1s piled on, they get a parcel of small 
logs, and then place a line of turf, then an- 
other line of logs, and so on alternately all the 
way up, and the top they cover with two or 
three thicknesses of turf. After the whole is 
covered in this way, they take outa turf in ten 
or a dozen different places round the top, at 
each of which they light it, and it then burns 
downwards till the whole of the tar is melted 
out; and if it burns too fast they stop some of 
the holes, and if not fast enough they open 
others, all of which the tar-burner, from prac- 
tice, is able to judge of. When it begins to 
run slow, if it is near where charcoalis wanted, 
they fill up all the holes, and watch it, to pre- 
vent the fire breaking out any where till the 
whole is charred. The charcoal is worth two- 
pence or three-pence, British sterling, per 
bushel. It will take six or eight days to burn 
a tar-kiln ; in some places they burn it at such 
a distance from the shipping, that they havevery 
far to roll it, and even then sell it at from three 
and six-pence to five shillings, British sterling, 
per barrel, sometimes taking the whole out in 
goods, but never less than half the amount in 
goods; from all which it will be reasonably 
supposed that tar burning in that country is 
but a bad trade, as it must be a good hand to 
make more than at the rate of a barrel a day; 
the barrels cost the burner about one shilling 
and three-pence, British sterling, each: the 
tar makers are in general very poor, except 
here and there one, that has an opportunity of 
making it near the water side. 

‘« Pitch is made by either boiling the tar till it 
comes to a proper thickness, or else by burning 
it; the latteris done by digging a hole in the 
ground, and lining it with brick, it is then 
filled with tar, and they set fire to it, and allow 
it to burn till they judge it has burnt enough, 
which is known by dipping a stick into it, and 
letting it cool ;. when burnt enough they put a 
cover over it, which stops it close, and puts 
out the fire. Five barrels of green tar will 
make two of pitch; and it will take two bar- 
rels of other tar to make one of pitch.” 

The turpentine thus obtained is loaded with 
impurities, from which it is freed by two di- 
stinct methods. One consists in inclosing it 
in a cask perforated at bottom, when, by ex- 
posure to a hot sun, it becomes so fluid as to 
filter through, which gives the finest and most 
valued turpentine. The other method consists 
in heating it moderately in a large copper, till 
it is quite liquid, and then filtering it through 
a strainer made of rows of straws laid close to 
each other. This gives it a golden colour. 

The essential oil of turpentine is prepared 
largely both in the countries where the tur- 
pentine is extracted, and from turpentine im- 


orted to our own coasts. The process is as | 


follows : An alembic with a worm and cooler 
is used, precisely of the same construction as 
what is employed for the distillation of spirits ; 
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this is filled with turpentine and water in due 
proportions, and the volatile part, after distilla- 
tion, is found to consist of oil of turpentine 


swimming on the water.- This oil is perfectly — 
limpid and colourless, has a very strong’ smell, 


a bitterish taste, is extremely inflammable, and 
has all the properties of the other essential oils. 
It is employed in immense quantities in a va- 


riety of varnishes and similar preparations ; 


but for the finer purposes, such, for example, 
as that of dissolving gum copal, it is necessary 
to rectify it by a second distillation with water 
in a still, using a very gentle heat, and keeping 
apart the first product, which is the best. 
From 250lb. of good turpentine the oil ob- 
tained is about 60lb. 


Common, or yellow rosin, 1s the brittle and» 


opaque residue from the distillation of the oil of 
turpentine. It is ealled by the French brai- 
sec; who also obtain it from the hard concrete 
turpentine that forms about the incision of the 
fir-trees, while exsuding. When conmon ro-« 
sin is boiled in water for a time, it becomes 
yellow and transparent; and is then the rosin 
used by musicians for the bows and strings of 
violins. When common rosin is kept in fusion 
for a considerable time it becomes ofa browner 
colour ; is still harder and less adhesive to the 
fingers when cold, and is then called black ro- 
sin, or colophony; and this is the ultimate 
point to whieh the inspissation of turpentine is 
carried. 

A very fine essential oil is obtained in some 
parts of Germany by distillation of the green 
tops and cones of the stone-pine (pinus lem. 
bra), which is known in medicine by the 
name of oleum templinum, or popularly, krum- 
holzoel. It is somewhat greenish, or some- 
times of a golden yellow, very fragrant and 
aromatic. 

True Burgundy piteh is a kind of rosin pre- 
pared in large quantities in the neighbourhood 


of Neuschatel, from the Norway spruce fir. 


The turpentine of this fir is peculiarly thick, 
and hence concretes around the incisions with- 
out flowing down. It is in this manner 
picked off, and when a sufficient quantity is 


collected, it is put with water-into large boilers, | 


melted, and then strained under a press, through 
close cloths, into barrels, in which it is trans 


ported for sale. Burgundy pitch, thus pro- 


cured, is a brittle, opaque, light-yellow, or 
sometimes reddish-brown rosin, of such con- 
sistency that it will barely soften by the heat of 
the human body; and is hence much used in 
plasters. This substance is also sometimes ob- 
tained from the larch, 

The rosin called frankincense is supposed to 
exsude spontaneously, and not by incision, 
from the Norway spruce, and to undergo no 
preparation. It ts brittle, in small roundish 
masses, of a brownish yellow on the outside, 
and white internally. It possesses the common 
properties of the turpentines, and has a very 
pleasant smell when burnt. Ants, for some 
unknown purpose, collect this substance, 
which is found in pieces throughout their nests 
or hills, and was at one time supposed to be a 
secretion of their own, and’hence distinguished 
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cultly frangible; specific gravity 3.12. 
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by the name of electrum formicarum, as it was 
also by that of wild frankincense, thus Germa- 
nicum, suffiimentum silvestre. 

All the turpentines in medicine have been 
considered as hot, stimulating corroborants and 
detergents; qualities which they possess in 
common. They stimulate the prime vie, and 
prove laxative; when carried into the blood- 
vessels they excite the whole system, and thus 
prove serviceable in chronic rheumatism and 
paralysis. Turpentine readily passes off by 


urine, which it imbues with a peculiar odour ; | 


also by perspiration and by exhalation from 
the lungs: and to these respective effects are 
ascribed the virtues it possesses in gravelly 
complaints, scurvy, and pulmonic disorders, 
Turpentine is much used in gleets and fluor 
albus, and in general with much success. The 
essential oil, in which the virtues of turpentine 
reside, is not only preferred for external use as 
a rubefacient, but also internally as a diuretic 


and styptic; the latter of which qualities it 


possesses in a very high degree. Formerly 
turpentine was much used as a digestive appli- 
cation to ulcers, &c. but in the modern prac- 
tice of surgery it is almost wholly exploded. 
TURPENTINE TREE. See PISTACIA. 
TURPETH MINERAL. See HypRar- 
GYRUS VITRIOLATUS. ; . 
TURPETHUM. (from éurpeth, Ind.) 
Turpeth. The cortical part of the root of a 
species of convolvulus, the convolvulus tur- 
ethum of Linnéus, brought from the East 
Ladies in oblong pieces, of a brown or ash co- 
lour on the outside, and whitish within: the 
best is ponderous, not wrinkled, easy to break, 
and discovers to the eye a large quantity of re- 
sinous matter, When chewed, it at first im- 
parts a sweetish taste, which is followed by a 
nauseous acrimony. It is considered as a pur- 
gative, liable to much irregularity of action. 
TURPETHUM MINERALE. See HyDRAR- 
GYRUS VITRIOLATUS. | 
TURPITUDE. s. (turpitude, Latin.) 
Essential deformity of words, thoughts, or ac- 
tions ; inherent vileness ; badness (South). 


TURQUOISE, in mineralogy, a substance 


_ which is generally considered as fossile bone or 


ivory, penetrated by oxyd of copper. It ap- 

ears, however, from the following analysis of 
ee Grange, that the colouring matter is oxyd 
of iron; as he found it to contain 


Phosphat of lime - 80 
Carbonat of lime - 8 

Phosphat of iron, with a 
trace of manganese - 2 
Phosphat of magnesia = 2 
Alumine - - 1 
Water and loss - 7 
100 


The colour is pale sky-blue, passing into in- 
digo blue, and pale apple-green. It occurs in 
mass, Or disseminated ; fracture even ; hard- 
ness nearly equal to that of glass; 1t 1s diffi- 


It 


hence fairly belongs, in the yaineral classifica- 


‘@ascar, 
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tion we have adopted, to the genus zoolithus: 
of petrefactions.. See ZOOLITHUS. 

The oriental turquoises are found near Me- 
ehed, in Persia; also in miount Caucasus, in 
Eeypt, and Arabia. The occidental ones are 
found in Languedoc in France, and in Hun- 
gary. Turquoise was formerly in estimation 
for rings, and other articles of personal orna- 
ment; but its value has greatly declined in 
inodern times, chiefly on account of the dete» 
rioration of its colour upon long expdsure to 
the atmosphere. 

TURRZ&A, in botany, a genus of the class 
decandria, order monogynia. Calyx five-tooth« 
ed; petals five; nectary toothed, cylindrical, 
bearing the anthers in the mouth between the 
teeth ; capsule five-grained ; seeds two. Five 
species ; trees or shrubs of India and Mada- 

TU’/RRET. s. (éurris, Lat.) A small emis 
nence raised above the rest of the building; a 
little tower (Fairfax). 
' TU/RRETED. a. (from turret.) Formed 
like a tower ; rising like a tower (Bacon). 

TURRETIN (Francis), minister and -pro= 
fessor of divinity at Geneva, his native place, 
was born in 1623. Having studied at Geneva, 
Leyden, Saumur, Montauban, and Nismes, 
with great success, he was admitted into the 
ministry in 1648, and served at the same time 
the French and Italian churches at Geneva. 
Two years after, he was offered the professor- 
ship of philosophy, which he refused ; but ac- 
cepted the invitation of the church of Lyons. 
He was reealled to Geneva at a year’s expira- 
tion, because he was wanted to give lectures 
in divinity; which he began in 1653. He 
was sent to Holland in 1661, to procure money 
which the city of Geneva had occasion for. 
He had in that journey all the success he could 

romise himself; and gained such a character 
there, that he was strongly importuned by the 
Walloon churches at the Hague and at Leyden 
to enter into their service. On his return he 
resumed the functions of his place, and con- 
tinued there till his death, with remarkable ap- 
plication. He died in 1687, with the character 
of a man of great merit; eloquent, judicious, 
laborious, learned, and zealous for orthodoxy. 
His works were published by his son John 
Alphonsus, in 3 and in 4 vols, 4to. 

TURRITIS. Tower-mustard. In botany, 
a genus of the class tetradynamia, order sili- 
quosa. Silique very long, straight, somewhat 
angular; calyx closed, erect ; corol erect. 
Eight{species; chiefly natives of Europe, one or 
two of America; two, turritis glabra, and tur- 
ritis hirsuta, common to our own pastures or 
rocks. . 

TURTLE, in ichthyology. See Testupo. 

TURTLE pove, in ornithology. See Co-. 
LUMBA. 

TUSCAN ORDER, in architecture, the 
first, simplest, and most massive of the five 
orders. See ARCHITECTURE. 

TUSCANY, a country of Italy, lately a 
srand duchy, belonging to the house of Austria. 


o 


It is 120 miles long and 80 broad; bounded on 
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the N. and E. by the Ecclesiastical State, S$. by 
the Mediterranean, and W. by that sea, the 
territory of Lucca, and the Modenese. Beside 
this, a small part of the duchy, to the N.W, is 
inclosed by the sea and the territories of Genaa, 
Parma, Modena, and Lucca. Tuscany is 
divided into three provinces, the Florentino, 
Pisano, and Siennese. It is watered by se 
veral rivers, of which the Arno is the chief. 
There are several mountains, in which are 
mines of iron, alum, and vitriol ; also quarries 
of marble, alabaster, and porphyry, beside hot 
baths and mineral waters. Many parts of it 
are fruitful in corn and wine, and produce 
plenty of citrons, oranges, pomegranates, and 
other fruits. Manna is gathered in the marshy 
lands near the sea, and the salt pits are rich. 
The inhabitants are distinguished by their at- 
tachment to commerce, and have established 
various manufactures, particularly of silks, 
stuffs, earthen ware, and gilt leather. They 
are much visited by foreigners, on account of 
their politeness, and because the Italian lan- 
guage is here spoken in its greatest purity. 
John Gaston, the last duke of Tuscany, of the 
house of Medici, died in 1737, without leaving 
any heirs male. By the treaty of London, 
1718, the emperor of Germany, Charles VI. had 
promised Tuscany, asa fief of the empire, to 
don Carlos, infant of Spain, as being the near- 
est male heir; but, in 1735, when the sove- 


reignty of Naples and Sicily was confirmed to, 


that prince, he renounced his right to Tuscany, 
in favour of Francis, duke of Lorrain; as an 
equivalent for that duchy, which he had ceded 
to France. Francis succeeded to the grand 
duchy in 1735, and he was raised to the dignity 
of emperor of Germany in 1745, by which 
means Tuscany became annexed to the house 
of Austria. In 1801, on the ascendency of the 
French in Italy, the Austrian archduke Ferdi- 
nand was obliged to give up Tuscany to a 
prince of Spain, Louis, the son of the duke of 
Parma, to whom the French gave the sove- 
reignty by the name of the kingdom of Etruria; 
and it was formally ceded to him by the treaty 
of Luneville. Florence is the capital. | 

TUSH. inéerj.. An expression of contempt 
(Psalms). 

TUSHES, are the fore-teeth of a horse, 
seated beyond the corner teeth, upon the bars, 
where they shoot forth on each side of the jaws, 
two above, and two below, about the age of 
three, and three and a half, and sometimes 
four; and no milk or foal teeth ever appear in 
the place where they grow. See AGE OF A 
HORSE and TEeeru. 

TUSK. s. (zyxap, Sax. tosken, old Frisic.) 
The long tooth of a pugnacious animal; the 
fang; the holding tooth (Dryden). 

TU’/SKED. Tvu’sxy. a. (from éusk.) Fur- 
nished with tusks (Grew.) 

TUSSILAGO. . Colt’s-foot. In botany, a 
genus of the class syngenesia, order polygamia 
superflua. Receptacle naked ; down simple ; 
calyx simple, many-leaved, equal, somewhat 
membranaceous, swelling at the base; Horets 
of the ray ‘very entire. ‘Twenty-one species ; 
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chiefly natives of Europe and Americas ore of 
two of Japan; two only natives of our owt 
country. ’ 

\. T. farfarra. Common colt’s-foot: Scape 
one-flowered, scaly; flower-radiate; leaves 
heart-shaped, angular, toothed, downy under. 
neath. Found in moist lands. The sensible 
qualities of this plant are very inconsiderable + 


it has a rough mucilaginous -taste, but no res. 


markable smell. The leaves have always been 
esteemed as possessing demulcent and pectorak 
virtues, and hence they have been exhibited in 
pulmonary consumptions, coughs, asthmas; 
and catarrhal affections. It is used as tea, or 
given in the way of infusion with liquorice~ 
root or honey. . 

2.'T. petasites. Butter-bur. Thyrse ovates 
oblong ;. rayless; leaves heart-shaped, acutey 
pubescent underneath, the lobes approximate. 
Found in wet marshes and on the sides of 


ditches, and formerly employed medicinally 


under its specific name ; for which, see PeTa= 
SITES, 

There is a variety of this species which was: 
till lately regarded as a distinct species, and de« 
scribed under the name of tussilago hybrida ;. 
it is, however, a mere variety, 

TUSSIS. A cough. A sonorous concus- 
sion of the breast, produced by the violent, and, 
for the most part, involuntary motion of the 
muscles of respiration, It is symptomatic off 
many diseases. 

Tussis cONVULSIVA. See Pertussis. 

TussIs EXANTHEMATICA. A cough ate 
tendant on an eruption. 

Tussis FERINA. See PERTUSSIS. 

TU/SSUCK. s. (diminitive of tuz.) A tuft 
of grass or twigs (Grew). 

TUT. interj. A particle noting contempt 
(Shakspeare). _ : 

TU’/TELAGE. s. (tutelle, tutelage, Fr. 
tutela, Lat.) Guardianship; state of being un-~ 
der a guardian (Drummond). 

TU/TELAR. To’revary. a. (tutela, Lat.) 
Having the charge or guardianship of any per- 
son or thing; protecting; defensive; guardian — 
(Temple. Dryden). : 

TUTENAG, in mineralogy, a species of 


zinc. See ZINCUM. | 
TUTIA. (¢uéia, Persian.) Pompholyx.: 
Cadmia. Tatty. A grey oxyd of zinc. It is’ 


generally formed by fusing lead ore mixed with 
blende, when it is incrusted in the chimneys 
of the furnace. Mixed with any common 
cerate, it is applied to the eye, in debilitated 
states of the conjunctive membrane. 

TuTrIA PREPARATA. Prepared tutty is 
often put into collyriums, to ited it imparts 
an adstringent virtue. 

TUTOR, in the civil law, is one chosen to 
look to the person and state of children left by 
their fathers and mothers in their minority. 
A person nominated tutor either by testament, 
or by the relations of the minor, is to decline 
that office if he has five children alive, if he has 
any other considerable tutorage, if he is under 
twenty-five years of age, if he is a priest, or a 
regent in an university, or if he has any laws 


guit with the minors, &c. The marriage of a 
pupil, without the consent of his tutor, is in- 


valid. Tutors may do any thing for their pupils, 


but nothing against them; and the same laws 
which put them under a necessity of preserving 
the interest of the minors, put them under an 
incapacity of hurting them. 

Turor, is also used in our universities for a 
member of sortie college or hall, who takes on 
him the instruction of some young students in 
the arts or faculties. 

To Tu’Tor. v. a, (from the noun.) 1. To 
instruct; toteach; to document (Shakspeare): 
2. To treat with superiority or severity (Addi- 


_$0n). : 
TU’TORAGE. s. (from tufor.) The au. 


thority or solemnity of a tutor (Gov. of the 
Tongue). 

TuroracGe, (tulela), in the civil law, a 
term equivalent to guardianship in the common 
law, signifying an office imposed on any one to 
take care of the effects of one or more minors. 


~See GUARDIAN and TuToR. 


By the Roman law, there are three kinds of 


_tutorage; testamentary, which is appointed by 


the father’s testament; legal, which is given by 


' the law to the nearest, relation; and dative, 


which is appointed by the magistrate. But in 
all customary provinces, all tutorages are dative 


and elective; and though the father has by 


testament nominated the next relation to his 


f pupil, yet is not that nomination of any force, 


unless the choice is confirmed by that of the 
magistrate, &c. By the Roman law, tutorage 
expires at fourteen years of age. 

TU'TORESS. s. (from ¢uéor.) Directress ; 
instructress ; governess (Moore). 

TUTSAN, in botany. See Hyparicum. 
 TUTTY. See Turta. 

TUYERE. The pipe of a pair of bellows, 
er other blowing engine. 

TUZ. s. (probably a word merely of cant.) 
A lock or tuft of hair (Dryden). 

TWAIN. (zpzen, bazpa, both twain, Sax.) 
Two (Dryden). 

To TW ANG. v. n. (formed from the sound.) 


~ To sound with a quick sharp noise (Pope). 


To Twanc.v. a, To make to sound sharply 


_ (Shakspeure). 


Twasc. s. (from the verb.) 1. A sharp 
quick sound (Buéler), 2. An affected modu- 
lation of the voice (Arbuthnot). 

TWANG. inter}. -A word marking a quick 
action accompanied with a sharp sound (Prior). 

TWA/NGLING. a. (from twang.) Con- 
temptibly noisy (Shakspeare). . 

To TWANK, v. n. (corrupted from twang.) 
To make to sound (Addison). 

"TWAS. Contracted from if was (Dryden). 

To TWA'TTLE. v. n. (schwatzen, Ger.) 
‘To prate; to gabble; to chatter (L’ Hstrange). 

TWAY. For Twain (Spenser). 

TWAYBLADE, in botany. See OPHRYS. 

To TWEAG. To Tweak. v. a. (twacken, 


_ German.) To pinch ; to squeeze between the 
fingers (Butler). 


TWEAGUE. Tweak.s. (from the verb.) 
ed paca ; ludicrous distress (drbuthnet). 
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TWEED, a river of Scotland, which riseg 
on the confines of the shire of Clydesdale, and 
running eastward through ‘T'weedale, and divid- 
ing the shire of Merse from Teviotdale and 
Northumberland, falls into the German sea at 
Berwick. It abounds with salmon. 

TWEEDALE. See PereLesHIRe. : 

To TWE’EDLE. v.a: ‘To handle hghtly = 
used of awkward fiddling (Addison). 

TWLE’EZERS. s. (etuy, Fr.) Nippers, or 
small pincers, to pluck oft hairs (Pope). 

TWELFTH. a. (cpelgza, Saxon.) Second’ 
after the tenth ; the ordinal of twelve. 

TWELFTH-DayY, in chronology, the feast of ~ 
Epiphany; called thus because it is the twelfih- 
a exclusive from the nativity or Christmas« - 

ay. 
WE’LFETHTIDE. s. The twelfth day 
after Christmas (Tusser). 7 

TWELVE. a. (cpelp, Sax.) Two and ten; 
twice six. 

TWELVEMONTH.s. (twelveand month.y 
A year, as consisting of twelve months (Shak-« 
speare). 

TWE’LVEPENCE. s. (éwelie and pence.) 
A shilling. E 

TWE/LVEPENNY. «. (twelve and péenny.y 
Sold for a shilling (Dryden). 

TWE’LVESCORE. s. (twelve and score.) 
Twelve times twenty ; two hundred and forty 
(Dryden). 

TWENTIETH. a. (zpenzeogzcSa, Saxon.) 
Twice tenth; ordinal of twenty. 

TWE/NTY. a. (tpenciz, Sax.) 1. Twice 
ten. 2. A proverbial or indefinite number — 
(Bacon). 

TWIBIL. s. (éwy for two, and lzll.) & 
halbert (Ainsworth). ; 

TWICE. ad. (cpiziS, Sax. twees, Dutch.) 
1. Two times (Spenser). 2. Doubly (Dryden). 

To TWI'DLE. v. a. (commonly written 
tweedle.) To touch lightly (Weseman). 

TWIG. s. (tps, tpreSa, Sax. dewye, Dut.y 
A stall shoot of a branch; a switeh tough 
and long (Sandys). 

TWI'GGEN. a. (from twig.) Made of 
twies; wicker (Grew). . ; 

TWIGGY. a. ‘(from twig.) Full of twigs. 

TWILIGHT. s. (¢weeltcht, Dut. tpeone- 
leoht, Saxon.) 1. The dubious or faint light 
before sunrise, and after sunset ; obscure ligh* 
(Donne). 2. Uncertain view (Cleaveland). 

TwiLicuT. a. 1. Not clearly or brightly 
illuminated ; obscure; deeply shaded (Pope). 
2, Seen or done by twilight (Medion). 7 

TWILIGHT, in astronomy, is that faint 
light which is perceived before the sun-rising, 
and after sun-setting. The twilight 1s occa- 
sioned by the earth’s atmosphere refracting the 
rays of the sun, and reflecting them among its 
particles. | ; 

The depression of the sun below the horizon, 
at the beginning of the morning, and end of 
the evening twilight, has been variously stated, 
at different seasons, and by different observers : 
by Alhazen it was observed to be 19°; by 

ycho 17°; by Rothman 24°; by Stevinus 18°; 


by Cassini 18°; by Riceioli, at ee of the 
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equinox in the morning 16°, in the evening 
26°; in the summer solstice in the morning 
94° 25’, and in the winter 17° 15’. Whence 
it appears that the cause of the twilight is 
variable ; but, on a medium, about 18° of the 
sun’s depression will serve tolerably well for 
our latitude, for the beginning and end of twi- 
light, and according to which it is easy to com- 
pute the duration of twilight for any latitude 
and declination. ' . 

To find the time of shortest twilight at any’ 
given place, say as radius, to the sine of the 
latitude, so is the tangent of 9°,-to the sine of 
the sun’s declination at the time required. 
The declination of the sun and the latitude of 
the place must be of contrary kinds. Hence at 
about 51 or 52 degrees neeth latitude, the twi- 
ight will be shortest at about the 2d or 3d of 
March, and the 11th or 12th of October. 

TWIN. s. (cpinn, Sax. fweelsngen, Dut.) 
1. One of two children born at a birth, Ht is 
seldom used in the singular (Cleaveland). 2. 
‘Gemini, the sign of the zodiac (Creech). 

To Twin. v. n. (from the noun.) 1. To be 
born at the same birth (Shakspeare). 2. 'To 
bring two at once (Tusser}. 3. ‘To be paired ; 
to be suited (Sandys). 
' ‘TWIN ANTHER, in botany. Didyma an- 
thera. Swelling cut into two protuberances : 
as in ranunculus, mercurialis.—Applied also 
-to germ and pericarp: as in veronica. 

'TWINBO’RN. a. (twin and lorn.) Born 
at the same birth (Skakspeare). 

To TWINE. v. a. (Zpinan, Sax. twynan, 
Dutch.) 1. To twist or complicate so as to 
unite, or form one body or substance out of 
two or more (Ezodus). 2. To unite itself 
« Crashaw). 

To Twinz, v.n. 3. To conyolve itself; to 
wrap itself closely about (Pope). 2. To unite 
by interposition of parts (Shakspeare). 3. To 
wind;-to make flexures (Swift). 4. To turn 
round (Chapman). 

Twine. s. (from the verb,) 1. A twisted 
thread (Dryden). 2. Twist; convolution 
(Milton). 3. Embrace; act of convolving 
itself round (Philips). 

To TWINGE. v. a. (éwingen, Ger.) 1.'To 
torment with sudden and short pain (L’Es- 
trange). 2. To pinch; to tweak (Hudibras). 

TwinGeE.s. (from the verb.) 1. Short sud- 
den sharp pain (Dryden), 2 A tweak; a 
pinch (L’ Estrange). 

TWINING STEM, in botany. Caulis 
volubilis. Ascending spirally round a branch, 
stem, or prop, This is done either from right 
to left, contrary to the sun’s apparent motion, 
as in hops, honeysuckle, black bryony, &e. or 
from left to right, with the sun, as in convol- 
vulus, basella, phaseolus, cynanche, euphorbia, 
eupatorium. 

In order to understand this, we must con- 
ceive the spectator to stand with his face to- 
wards the south, when of course the east will 
be towards his left hand. ‘Thus stationed, if 
he observe a stalk of convolvulus or kidney 
bean, he will see that it twines from the left or 
east, by the south, towards the west ; and that 
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a honeysuckle or hop takes a contrary direes. 
tion. Who will reveal the cause of this dif 
ference 2 
TWINK. s. (See Fwinxxir.) The motion 


of an eye; a moment: not in use (Shak- . 


speare). 


To TWYNKLE. »v. n. (zpinchan, Sax.) 12 


To sparkle; to flash irregularly ; to shine 
faintly ; to quiver (Newton). 2. To open and 
shut the eye by turns (L’Estrange). 
play irregularly (Donne). 

wY/NKLE. TwrNKLING. s. (from the 
verb.) 1. A sparkling intermitting light. 2. A 
motion of the eye (Spenser). 3. A short space, 


such as is taken up by a motion of the eye 


(tyryden). 

TWINKLING OF THE STARS, that tre- 
mulous motion which is observed in the light 
that proceeds from the fixed stars. 

Dr. Jurin, ins his Essay upon Distinct and: 
Indistinet Vision, has recourse to Newton’s 
hypothesis of fits of easy refraction and reflec- 
tion for explaining the twinkling of the stars = 
thus, he says, if the middle part of the image 
of a star be changed from light to dark, and the 
adjacent ring at the same time be changed: 


from dark to light, as must happen from the 


least motion of the eye towards or from the 
star, this will occasion such an appearance as 
twinkling. - . 
Mr, Michell (Philos. Trans. vol. §7, pa. 
262.) supposes that the arrival of fewer or more 
rays at one time, especially from the smaller 
or more remote fixed stars, may make such aw 
unequal impression on the’eye, as may at least 
have some share in producing this effect: since 
it may be supposed that even a single particle 
of light is sufficient to make a senstble impres- 
sion on the organs of sight; so that very few 
particles arriving at the eye in a second of time, 
perhaps not more than three er four, may be 
sufficient to make an object constantly visible. 
See Licur. 
Hence, he says, it is not improbable that 
the number of the particles of light which en- 
ter the eye in a second of time, even from 
Syrius himself, may not exceed 3 or 4 thousand, 
and from stars of the 2d magnitude they may 
probably not exceed 100. ‘Now the apparent 
increase and diminution of the light, which we 
observe in ‘the twinkling of the stars, seem ta 
be repeated at intervals not very unequal, per- 
haps about 4 or 5 timesinasecond. He there- 
fore thought it reasonable to suppose, that the 
inequalities which will naturally arise from the 
chance of the rays coming sometimes a little 
denser, and sometimes a little rarer, in so small 
a number of them, as must fall upon the eye 
in the 4th or 5th part of a second, may be suf- 


ficient to account for this appearance. 


Since these observations were published, how 
ever, Mr. Michell (as we are informed by Dr. 
Priestley in his Hist. of Light, pa.\495) has 
entertained some suspicion, that the unequal 
density of light does not contribute to this 
effect in so great a degree as he had imagined ; 
especially as he has observed that even Venus 
does sometimes twinkle. This he once obs 
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served her to do remarkably when she was 
about © degrees high, though Jupiter, which 
was then about 16 degrees high, and was sen- 
sibly less luminous, did not twinkle at all. 
If, notwithstanding the great number of rays 
which doubtless come to the eye from such a 
surface as this planet presents, its appearance 
be liable to be affected in this manner, it must 
‘be owing to such undulations in the atmo- 
_ sphere as will probably render the effect of 
every other cause altogether insensible. 

Musschenbroek suspects (Introd. ad Phil. 
Nat. vol. 2. sect. 1741, pa. 707) that the 
twinkling of the stars arises from some aftec- 
tion of the eye, as well as the state of the at- 
mosphere. For, says he, in Holland, when 
the weather is frosty, and the sky very clear, 
the stars twinkle most manifestly to the naked 
eye, though not in telescopes; and since he 
does not suppose there is any great exhalation, 
or dancing of the vapour, at that time, he 
questions whether the vivacity of the light, 
affecting the eye, may not be concerned in the 
phenomenon. 

But this philosopher might have satisfied 

_ himself with respect to this hypothesis, by look- 

/ ing at the stars near the zenith, when the light 
traverses but a small part of the atmosphere, 
and therefore might be expected to aflect the 
eye most sensibly. For he would have found 
that they do not twinkle near so much as they 
do near the horizon, when much more of their 
light is intercepted by the atmosphere. 

Some astronomers have lately endeavoured 
to explain the twinkling of the fixed stars, by 
the extreme minuteness of their apparent dia- 
meter; so that they suppose the sight of them 
is‘intercepted by every mote that floats in the 
air. To this purpose Dr. Long observes, 
(Astron. vol. 1, pa. 170) that our air near the 
earth is so full of various kinds of particles, 
which are in continual motion, that some one 
or other of them is perpetually passing between 
us and any star we look at, which makes us 
every moment alternately see it and lose sight 
of it: and this twinkling of the stars, he says, 
is greatest in those that are nearest the horizon, 
because they are viewed through a great quan- 
tity of thick air, where the intercepting parti- 
eles are most numerous; whereas stars that 
are near the zenith do not twinkle so much, 
because we do not look at them through so 
much thick air, and therefore the intercepting 

articles, being fewer, come less frequently 
before them. With respect to the planets, it 
is observed that, because they are much nearer 
to us than the stars, they have a sensible ap- 
| eet magnitude, so that they are not covered 
y the small particles floating in the atmo- 
sphere, and therefore do not twinkle, but shine 
with a steady light. 
_ The fallacy of this hypothesis appears from 
the observation of Mr. Michell, that no object 
_ ean hide a star from us that is not large enough 
_ to exceed the apparent diameter of the star, by 
_ the diameter of the pupil of the eye; so that 
ifa star were even a mathematical point, or o 
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no diameter, the interposing object must still 
be equal in size to the pupil of the eye; and 
indeed it must be large enough to hide the star - 
from both eyes at the-same time. 

_ The principal cause, therefore, of the twink 
ling of the stars, is now acknowledged to be 
the unequal refraction of light, in consequence 
of inequalities and undulations in the atmos 
sphere. 

This twinkling must be carefully distins 
guished from the irradiations of remote lumi- 
nous objects seen under a small angle; the 
latter being very different in appearance, and 
attributable to a very different cause. 

Mr. Hassenfratz published an essay on this 
subject in Ann. de Chim. vol. clxxii. from 
which the following are the inferences. 

1. That the figure of luminous objects within 
the sphere of distinct vision is perfectly distine 
guishable. 

_ 2. That these figures’are altered in propor= 
tion as we recede from this; and that at a 
great distance, when these objects are seem 
under an angle of one or two minutes, they 
appear surrounded with several irradiations, 
Lok of which are in the direction of the eye~ 
ids. 

3. That these irradiations are independent 
of the figure of the luminous object, and are 
produced by the organ perceiving them. 

4. That these irradiationsare occasioned chiefly 
by the irregular figure of the surfaces of the 
crystalline and cornea. 

5. Lastly, that this irradiation is not well 
distinguished, except in the dark; because, the 
iris having then a greater opening, the irradia 
tion occasioned by the irregularity of the sur- 
faces of the crystalline.and. cornea becomes 
more perceptible. 

TWIYNLING. s. (diminutive of twin.) A 
twin lamb; a lamb of two brought at a birth 
(Tusser). 

TWIUNNER. s. (from é¢win.) <A breeder 
of twins (Tusser). - 

To TWIRL, v. a. (from whirl.) To turn 
round ; to move by a quick rotation (Bacon), 

‘°o TwiRL, v. ». To revolve with a quick 
motion. 

TwiR-. s. (from the-verb.) 1.‘ Rotation ; 
circular motion. 2. Twist; convolution (/Voed- 
ward). 

To TWIST. v. a. (Sezpiran, Sax. twisten; 
Dutch.) 1. To form by complication; to 
form by convolution (Taylor). 2. To con- 
tort; to writhe (Pope). 3. To wreath; to 
wind; to encircle by something round about 
(Burnet). 4. To form; to weave (Shass.), 
5. To unite by intertexture of parts (Waller). 
6. To unite; to insinuate (Decay of Piety). 

To Twist. v.. To be contorted; to be 
convolved (Pope). - 

Twist. 9. (from the verb.) 1. Any thing 
made by convolution, or winding two bodies 
together (Addison). 2. A single string of a 
cord (Moxon). 3. Acord; astring (Dryden), . 
4. Contortion; writhe (Addison). 5, The 
manner of twisting (Arbuthnot), 
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TWISTER. s. (from twist.) 1. One who 
twists; a ropemaker. 2. The instrument of 
twisting (Wallis). 
«© To this word,” says Dr. Johnson, ‘* I have 
annexed some remarkable lines, which explain 
twist in all its senses. 


6¢ When a twister a twisting will twist him a twist, 
For the twisting of his twist he three twines doth 
intwist ; 
But if one of the twines of the twists do untwist, 
The twine that untwisteth untwisteth the twist. 
Untwirling the twine that untwisteth between, 
He twirls with his twister the two in a twine; 
Then twice having twisted the twines of the twine, > 
He twiching the twine he had twined in twain. 
The twain that in twining before in the twine 
As twins were intwisted he now doth untwine, 
"Twixt the twain intertwisting a twine more be- 
tween, 
He, twirling his twister, makes a twist of the 
twine.’’ 


_ The preceding lines were written by Dr. 
Wallis, the celebrated mathematician. A 
eertain French gentleman extolling the felicity 
of his own language, which had words that 
implied.a likeness to the thing signified ; at 
the same time finding fault with the English. 
language as not possessing the samé capability, 
proposed the following to Dr. Wallis by way 
of challenge. 


<¢ Quand un cordier, cordant, vult corder une 
et ROKER 5 . 

Pour sa corde corder, trois cordons 1] accorde; 
Mais si un des cordons de la corde descorde, © 
Le cordon descordant fait descorder la corde.” 


The doctor immediately translated this by 
the first four of the lines above, employing the 
purely English word ¢wist: and, to show the 
superior application of the English language, 
added the other eight lines, as above given. 

To TWIT. v. a. (eopizan, Saxon.) To 
sneer; to flout; to reproach. (Z2lloéson). 

To TWITCH. v. a. (zpiccian, Saxon.) To 
vellicate ; to pluck with a quick motion; to 
snatch (Dryden. Pope). 

Twitcu. s. (from the verb.) 1. Quick 
pull; a sudden vellication (Hudibras), 2. A. 
contraction of the fibres (Blackmore). 


Twirc, an instrument used by farriers to. 


keep the head of a horse in a particular posi- 


tion whilst he is undergoing any painful or. 


unpleasant operation. It consists merely of a 
short. stick, or roller, to the end of which is 
affixed a noose of cord, sufficiently wide to 
admit the animal’s upper lip. The noose be- 
ing twisted by a few turns of the stick in the 
hand of the groom, the horse is thereby se- 
eured from making any resistance. 

TwitcH Grass. See Frorin. | 

TWITE, in ornithology. See FRInGILLA. 

To TWVTTER. uv. 2. 1. Tomake a sharp 
tremulous intermitted noise (Dryden). 2. Ta. 


be suddenly moved with any inclination. A 


low word (L’ Estrange). 
Twi/rrer. s. 1. Any motion or disorder of 
passion (Hudibras),. 2. An upbraider. 
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TWITTLETWA/TTLE. s. Tattle; gabe 


ble. A vile word (L’ Estrange). 4 
"TWIXT. A contraction of betwixt (Mil- 
fon). ‘ 


and one (Skakspeare). 


Two-caPsuLED, in botany. See Brcap- 


SULAR. 


Two-cELLED. See BILOCULAR. 


Two-cLsFT, or Biripv, in. botany. See ~ 


Crerr.—Utricularia is an instance of the two+ 
cleft perianth. . 
Twolzpcep. a. (two and edge.) Having 
an edge on. either side (Pope). | 
Tw0-EDGED, or ANCIPITAL. 
CEPITAL. E - 
Two-FACED LEAVES, See BIFARIOUS, 
Two-FLOWERED PEDUNCLE. Peduncu- 
lus biflorus.. Proceeding simple from the 
stem or branch, but bearing two flowers at 
the end. ; 
Two’rotp. a. (two and fold.) Double; 
two of the same kind (Prior). F 
Two-roLp. ad. Doubly (Matthew). : 
‘Two-roLp Leaves. Bina folia. Twoand 


See AN« 


two together, from the same place, or at the 


See BINATE. 
See DicHOTOMOUS. i 
a. (two and hand.): 


same joint. 
TwWoO-FORKED. 
Two’/HANDED. 

den). 
Two-HORNED. See Bicorn. 
Two-LEAVED CALyx. Diphyllus. 


to the peduncle in gomphrena. 
Two-LtipPpepD coroL. Bilabiate. 
pinguicula, and most flowers of the didynamia 
class. 
Two-Losep LEAF. Bilobum folium. 
LoBATE. | f 
- Two/PEeNnce.. 
twice a penny (Shakspeare). e 


Two-PENCE HERB, in botany. SeeLyst- — 


MACHIA. 


Two-PARTED LEAF, OF PERIANTH. Bipar= 


titum folium, périanthium. Divided in: two — 


down to the base. 
T'wo-PETALLED COROL. Dipetalous. At 
in cireza, commelina. ae 
Two-RANKED, Or TWO-ROWED. 
DistricHous. 4 


Two-sEEDED FRUIT. Dispermus frectus, — 
Containing two seeds.—Disperma planta. — 
Having two seeds to each flower: asin umbel~ — 


late and stellate plants, 
Two-vALVED PERICARP. 

carpium. 

and -legumes.—T'wo-valved glume. 


grasses. 


TYBUR. See Trpur. 


covered with the hides of seven oxen. 


TWO. a. (twai, Gothic; tpu, Saxon.) One 


As 
papaver, fumaria. Applied to the tendril—and 


As in © 


See: BS 


s. A small coin, valued at — 


See: _ 


Bivalve. peri=. 
As in chelidonium, and all siliques. — 
Gluma — 
bivalvis: as in the calyx and corol of most — 


TYCHIUS, a celebrated artist of Hyle in ; 
Becotia, who made Hector’s shield, which was ~ 


a 
% 


TY DEUS, a son of Gineus, king of Calydon, : 
fled after the accidental murder of one of his: — 
friends, to the court of Adrastus, king of Awe — 


é 


atrophy, bat no fluctuation. Species: 
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#os, whose daughter Deiphyle he married. 
When Adrastus wished to replace his son- 
in-law Polynices on the throne of Thebes, 
Tydeus undertook to declare war against Eteo- 
cles, who usutped the crown. The reception 
he met provoked his resentment; he chal- 
lenged Eteocles and his officers to single com- 
bat, and defeated them. On his return to 
Argos, he slew 50 of the Thebans who had 
lain in ambush to surprise him; and only one 
was permitted to return to ‘Thebes, to bear the 
tidings of the fate of his companions. He was 
ve of the seven chiefs of the army of Adras- 
tus, and during the Theban war he behaved 
with great courage, but was at last wounded 
by Menalippus, whom he notwithstanding 
slew on the spot. The savage barbarity of 
T'ydeus, exercised on the dead body of Mena- 
lippus, displeased Minerva, who was coming to 
make him immortal; the goddess left him to 
his fate, and suffered him to die. He was 
father to Diomedes, 

TYEH.-s. See Tie. 
obligation (Pope). 

TY’GER. s. See Ticer, and Fetis. 

TYKE. s. See Tixe. A dog, or one as 
conteniptible and vile as a dog (Shakspeare). 

TYLOSIS. (cvawse, from ryros, a callous.) 
An induration or callous of the margin of the 
eyelids. . 
-" TYMPAN, among printers, a double frame 
belonging to the press, covered with parch- 
ment, on which the blank sheets are laid in 
order to be printed off. See PRINTING. 

TYMPANI MEMBRANA. See Mem- 
BRANA TYMPANIT. 

TYMPANIS, in botany, a genus of the 


class eryptogamia, order fungl. Fungus cup- 


A knot; a bond or 


shaped ; the cupola volvate above ; seeds dry, 


mouldering to powder. One species only, 
tympanis saligna, an exotic. 

. TYMPANITES (cunranens, from tup.Teyor, 
adrum; so called because the belly is distended 
with wind, and sounds like a drum when 


struck.) ‘Tympany, an elastic distention of 


the abdomen not readily yielding to pressure, 
and sounding likea drum, with costiveness and 
1 Tyin- 
panites intestinalis, a lodgment of wind in the 
intestines, known by the discharge of wind 
giving relief. 2 Tympanites abdominalis, 
when the wind is in the cavity of the ab- 
domen. 
TYMPANUM. (cuprevov.) The drum or 
barrel of the ear. ‘Fhe hollow part of the ear 
in which ate lodged the bones of the ear. It 
begins behind the membrane of the tympanum, 
which terminates the external auditory passaze, 


and is surrounded by the petrous portion of the 
“temporal bone. 


It terminates at the cochlea 
of the labyrinth, and has opening into it four 
foramina, viz. the orifice of the Eustachian 
tube and mastoid sinus, the finestra ovalis, 
and rotunda. It eontains the four ossicula 
auditus, 


Tmpanum, or TYMPAN, in mechanics, 


‘a kind of wheel placed round an axis, or 
cylindrical beam, on the top ef which are two 
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levers or fixed staves, for the more easy turning 
the axis, in order to raise a weight required. 
The tympanum is much the same with the 
peritrochium, but that the cylinder of the axis 
of the peritrochium is much shorter, and less 
than the cylinder of the tympanum. 

TYMPANUM OF A MACHINE, is also used 
for a hollow wheel, wherein one or more 
people, or other animals, walk to turn it; 
such as that of some cranes, calenders, &c. 

TYNDALE (William), a zealous English 
reformer, and memorable for having made the 
first English version of the Bible, was born on 
the borders of Wales some time before 1500. 
He was of Maedalene-hall in Oxford, where 
he distinguished himself by imbibing early the 
doctrines of Luther, and by as zealously propa~ 
gating those doctrines among others, After- 
wards he removed to Cambridge, and from 
thence went to live with a gentleman in Glou- 
cestershire in the capacity of tutor to his chil- 
dren.—While he continued there, he showed 
himself so furious for Luther, and so inveterate 
to the pope, that he was forced, merely for the 
security of his person, to leave the place. He 
next endeavoured to get into the service of 
Tonstall, bishop of Durham, but did not suc- 
ceed. His zeal for Lutheranism made him 
desirous to translate the New Testament into 
English; and as this could not safely be done 
in England, he went into Germany, where, 
setting about the work, he finished it in 1527. 
He then began with the Old Testament, and 
finished the five books of Moses, prefixing dis- 
cousses to each book, as he had done to those 
of the New Testament. At his first going 
over into Germany, he went into Saxony, and 
had much conference with Luther; and then 
returning to the Netherlands, made his abode 
chiefly at Antwerp. During his peregrinations 
from one country to another, he suffered ship- 
wreck upon the coast of Holland, and lost all 
his books and papers. His translations of the 
Scriptures being in the mean time sent to Eng- 
land, made a great noise there; and in the 
opinion of the clergy, did so much mischief, 
that a royal proclamation was issued out, pro- 
hibiting the buying or reading such translation 
or translations. But the clergy’ were not sa- 
tishied with this; they knew Tyndale capable 
of doing infinite harm, and therefore thought 
of nothing less than removing him out of the 
way. For this purpose one Philips was sent 
over to Antwerp, who insinuated himself into 
his company, and under the pretext of friend- 
ship betrayed him into castody. He was sent 
to the castle of Filford, about 18 miles from 
Antwerp, and though the English merchants 
at Antwerp did what they could to procure his 
release, and letters were also sent from lord 
Cromwell and others out of England, yet Phi- 
lips bestirred himself so heartily, that he was 
tried and condemned to die. He was first 
strangled by the hands of the common hang- 
man, and then burned neat Filford castle, in 
1536. While he was tying to the stake, he 
cried with a fervent and loud voice, * Lord, 
open the king of England’s eyes.” ; 
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‘TYNE, a river in Northumberland, formed 
ofa branch from the countyof Durham, and an- 
other from the hills on the borders of Scotland. 
‘These uniting a little above Hexham, form a 
large river, which flows to Newcastle, and 
enters the German. ocean, at Tinmouth. 

TYNE, a river, which rises in the mountains 
in the south of Haddingtonshire, waters Had- 
dington, and enters the German ocean to the 
west of Dunbar. 

TYNEMOUTH.. See Tinmouru. 

TYPE (cuzos), an impression, image, or re- 
presentation of some model, which is termed 
the antitype. In this sense the word occurs 
often in the writings of divines, who employ 
it to denote that prefiguration of the great 
events of man’s redemption which they have 
found or fancied in the principal transactions 
recorded in the Old Testament. 

That the death of Christ for the sins of men, 
and his resurrection from the dead for their 
justification, were prefigured in the ritual wor- 
ship instituted by Moses, is indeed incontro- 
vertible; but when divines consider as a type 
every thing mentioned in the Hebrew scrip- 
atures, in which an active imagination can dis- 
cover the slightest resemblance or analogy |to 
any circumstance in the life, or death, or re- 
surrection of Christ, they expose the whole 
doctrine of types to the ridicule of unbelievers, 
and do a real injury to that cause which it is 
their professed intention to serve. To contend, 
as some of them have done, that the extraction 
of Eve from the side of Adam, while he was in 
a deep sleep, was intended as a type of the Ro- 
man soliier’s piercing our Saviour’s side while 
he slept the sleep of death ; or that the envy of 
the sons of Jacob to their brother Joseph, was 
typical of the envy of the Scribes and Pha- 
Tisees to Jesus the if pel is to burlesque the 
Scriptures, and insult reason. 

Tyre, in printing. See Letter, Lerrer- 
FOUNDING, PRINTING, &c. 

Mr. Elitree White took out in 1806 a 
_ patent fora machine for casting types. The 
following is an abridged description of it. 

This machine 1s composed of a number of 
small pieces of metal of the same breadth and 
depth as the types wanted, so placed in a strong 
metallic frame, that every second piece can be 
drawn between the others, so as to leave a va- 
cant space equal in its dimensions to the type 
required. 

Lhe metallic frame consists of a sliding part, 
and a fixed part; the sliding part is formed so 
as to move very truly and steadily; and is 
drawn forwards and backwards by a strong 
screw attached to its centre, which is turned 
by a winch, 

Of the small metallic pieces every second one 
is attached to the sliding part of the frame, and 
the others, lie between them; the first are 
called female sliders, and the latter male sliders. 

The male sliders are an inch shorter than 
the others, and have ‘each a stud or pin pro- 
jecting from it, half an inch in height, which 
serves to regulate the extent to which it can be 
drawn backwards; a grooved bar is fastened 
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across the fixed part of the frame, which stops 
the studs; and the degree of their distance 
from the part of the frame opposite to their 
other ends, is regulated by screws fixed in this 
bar before each of the studs, 
ment when the female slides are moved for- 
wards, the male slides move with them till 
they are stopped by their studs coming against 
the bar, after which the ends ot the female 
sliders proceed on beyond them to the end of 
the fixed frame, and thus form the vacant 
spaces before-mentioned, which are then equal 
to the distance that the female slides have 
moved beyond the males. 

A bar perforated by a groove, which forms 
a sort of trough, is placed beneath the cavities 
thus formed: this is called the matrix bar, and 
is moveable on hinges or pivots, in such a 
manner that it can be removed at pleasure to 
take out the types. Into the groove of the 
matrix bar is fitted a metallic box, or long 
cell, capable of holding as many matrixes as 
the machine will form letters at a single cast ; 
the matrixes may be fastened in the box either 
by screws, wedges, or other means; and when 
the types are to be cast, the matrix box is 
pressed up against the sliders, and will then 


bring the matrixes exactly opposite the vacant _ 


spaces between the sliders, 

A trough formed of two pieces is placed 
above the cavities, to convey the melted type 
metal to them; one half of this trough is 
attached to the fixed part of the frame, the 
other to the sliding part; so that when this 
last part is moved forward, the trough is com- 
pleted by its parts coming in contact; but 
when it is drawn back the trough separates ; 


and at the same time the female sliders are 


drawn within the male’s, which leaves the 
newly-cast types quite clear of all the sliders, 
so that they easily drop out, : 
Observations.—This machine seems strong, 
steady, and well contrived for its purpose, 
‘The screw, besides moving the sliding part for- 
wards and backwards, as mentioned by the 
patentee, serves also to compress the ends of 
the female sliders sufficiently tight against the 
fixed frame, to prevent the fluid metal from 
running out. Though the friction of the 


slides against each other must ultimately 
damage thiem, yet if well made they will last a 


long time, and may be easily replaced when 
worn out, (Retrospect, No. 10). __ 

To 'Typz.v.a, To prefigure (IV hite). 

TYPHA.  Cat’s tail. Reed-mace. In 
botany, a genus of the class moneecia, order 
triandria. Male: ament cylindri¢al, hairy ; 
anthers about three on each filament. Fem: 
ament cylindrical; seed one, on a feathered 
pedicel, ‘hree species ; all natives of our own 
country. 

1 0 latitolia: 


female spikes near together. Found in ponds. 
2. ‘T. angustifolia. Narrow-leaved cat’s 


‘tail, Leaves semi-cylindrico, flattish, as long 


as the stalk : male and female spikes remote ; 
leafless, Found also in ponds. 


By this arrange~ — 
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Broad-leayed cat’s tail. 
Leaves somewhat sword-shaped: male and 
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S. T. minor. Lesser cat's tail. Leaves 
linear, convex underneath, spike interrupted : 
‘male leafy. Found in marshes, 

TYPHUS, or Typuon, a famous giant, 
son of Tartarus and Terra, who had a hundred 
heads like those of a serpent or a dragon, 
Flames of devouring fire were darted from his 
mouth and eyes. He wasno sooner born than 
he made war against heaven, and so frightened 
the gods, that they fled and assumed different 
shapes. Jupiter became a ram, Mercury an 
ibis, Apollo a crow, Juno a cow, Bacchus a 
goat, Diana a cat, Venus a fish, &c, The 
father of the gods at last put Typhceus to flight, 
and crushed him under mount Aitna. ‘Ty- 
pheeus became father of Geryon, Cerberus, 
and Orthos, by his union with Echidna. 
(Ovid. Homer. Virgil). 

TYPHON, a giant whom Juno produced 
by striking the earth. Some of the poets 
make him the famous Typhcoeus. (See Ty- 
PH@vs.)—A brother of Osiris, who laid snares 
for his brother during his expedition, and mur- 
dered him. (See Ostris.) He was reckoned, 
among the Egyptians, to be the cause of every. 
evil, and on that account he was represented 
as a wolf and a crocodile. 

TYPHUS. (from rugoc, stupor.) A species 
of continued fever. See FEER1s CONTINUA. 

Typuus purripus. This fever,takes its 
name from the malignancy of its nature, and 
the evident symptoms of putrefaction which 
are to be observed when it has been of any 
continuance. It is to be readily distinguished 
from the inflammatory, by the smallness of the 
pulse, and the sudden and great debility which 
ensues On its first attack; and, in its more 
advanced stage, by the petéchiz, or purple 
spots which come out on various parts of the 
body, and the fetid stools which are discharged ; 
and it may be distinguished from a nervous 
fever by the great violence of all the symptoms 
en its first coming on. 

The most general cause that gives rise to 
this disease is contagion, applied either imme- 
diately fram the body of a person labouring 
under it, or conveyed m clothes or merchan- 
dise, &c.; but it may be occasioned by the 
. effluvia arising ftom either animal or vegetable 
substances in a decayed or putrid state; and 
hence it is, that in low and marshy countries 
it is apt to be prevalent when intense and 
sultry heat quickly succeeds any great inunda- 
tion. A want of proper cleanliness, aid con; 
fined air, are likewise causes of this fever ; 
hence it prevails in hospitals, gaols, camps, 
and on board of ships, especially when such 
placés are much crowded, and the strictest 
attention is not paid to a free ventilation and 
due cleanliness. A close state of the atmo- 
sphere, with damp weather, is likewise apt to 
give rise to putrid fever. Those of lax fibres, 
and who have been weakened by any previous 
debilitating cause, such as poor diet, long fast- 
ing, hard Jabour, continued want of sleep, &c. 
are most liable to it. . 

On. the first coming on of the disease, the 
person is seized with languor; dejection of 


anh 
spirits; amazing depression and loss of muses 
lar strength; universal weariness and soreness 
pains in the head, back, and extremities, and 
rigours; the eyes appear full, heavy, yellowish, 
and often a little inflamed; the temporal 
arteries throb violently; the tongue is dry and 
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parched; respiration is commouly laborious, 


and interrupted with deep sighing ; the breath 
is hot and offensive; the urine is erude and 
pale; the body is costive; and the pulse is 
usually quick; small, and hard, and now and 
then fluttering and unequal. Sometimes a 
great heat, load, and pain, are felt at the pit of 
the stomach, and a vomiting of bilious matter 
ensues. 

As the disease advances the pulse increases 
in frequency (beating often from 100 to 130 in 
a minute); there is vast debility; great heat 
and dryness in the skin; oppression at the 
breast, with anxiety, sighing, and moaning ; 
the thirst is greatly increased; the tongue, 
mouth, lips, and teeth, are covered over witha 
brown or black tenacious fur; the speech is 
inarticulate, and scarcely intelligible ; the pa- 
tient mutters much, and delirium ensues. 
The fever continuing to increase still more in 
violence, symptoms of putrefaction shew them- 
selves; the breath becomes highly offensive ; 
the urine deposits a black and fetid sediment; 
the stools are dark, offensive, and pass off in- 
sensibly ; hemorrhages issue from the gums, 
nostrils, mouth, and other parts of the body; 
livid spots or petechize appear on its surface ; 
the pulse intermits and sinks ; the extremities 
grow cold; hiccups ensue; and death at last 
closes the tragic scene. 

When this fever does not terminate fatally, 
it generally begins in cold climates to diminish 
about the commencement of the third week, 
and goes off gradually towards the end of the 
fourth, without any very evident crisis; but in 
warm climates it seldom continues above a 
week or ten days, if so long. 

Our opinion as to the event is to be formed 
by the degree of violence in the symptoms, 
particularly after the appearance of petechix, 
although in some instances recoveries have 
been effected under the most unpromising ap- 
pearances. An abatement of febrile heat and 
thirst, a gentle moisture diffused equally over 
the whole surface of the body ; loose stools, 
turbid urine, rising of the pulse, and the 
absence of delirium and stupor, may be regard- 
ed in a favourable hight. On the contrary, 
petechize, with dark, offensive, and involantary 
discharges by urine and stool, fetid sweats, 
hemorrhages, and hiccups, denote the almost 
certain dissolution of the patient. 

The appearances usually perceived on dis« 
section are inflammations of the brain and 
viscera, but more particularly of the stomach 
and intestines, which are now and then found 
in a gangrenous state. In the muscular fibres 
there seems likewise a strong tendency to 

angrene. 

TY’PICAL. Ty’ric. a. (fypique, French; 
typicus, Latin.) Emblematical; figurative of 
something else (Atterbury). 


TYR | 
TY/PICALLY. ad. (from typical.) Ina 


typical manner (Norris). 

TY’PICALNESS, s. (from‘typical.) ‘The 
state of being typical. | 

To TY'PIFY. v.a. (from type.) To figure; 
to show in emblem (Hammond). . 

TYPO’/GRAPHER. s. (cumos and yevpw.) A 
printer. . 

TYPOGRA’PHICAL. a. (from typo- 
graphy.) 1. Emblematical ; figurative. 2. Be- 
longing to the printer's art. 

TYPOGRA/PHICALLY. ad. 1. Emble- 
matically ; figuratively. 2. After the manner 
of printers. 

TYPO/GRAPHY. s. (typographie, Fr. 
typographia, Latin.) 1. Emblemaiical, figu- 
rative, or hieroglyphical representation (Bro.). 
2. The art of printing. | 

TY’RANNESS. s. (from éyrant.) A she 
tyrant (Spenser). 

TYRA/NNICAL, Tyra’nnic. a Gyran- 
nus, Latin; eugene.) Suiting a tyrant; 
acting like a tyrant; cruel; despotic; im- 
perious (Skakspeare. Pope). ; 

TYRAINNICALLY. ad. (from tyranni- 
eal.) In manner of.a tyrant. . 

_ TYRA'INNICIDE, s. (tyrannus and cedo, 
Latin.) The act of killing a tyrant. 

TYRANNION, a grammarian of Pontus, 
intimate with Cicero. His original name was 
Theophrastus, and he received that of Tyran- 
nion from his austerity to his pupils. ‘To his 
care the world is indebted for the preservation 
of Aristotle’s works. 

To TY’/RANNISE. v. 2. (tyranniser, Fr. 
from tyrant.) To play the tyrant; to act 
with rigour and impetiousness (Hooker). 

TY'RANNOUS. a. (from tyrant.) Tyran- 
nical; despotic ; arbitrary ; severe ; cruel; imi- 
perious: not in use (Sidney). 

TY’RANNY.'s. (éyrannis, Latin ; cups.) 
1. Absolute monarchy imperiously administer- 
ed (Milton). 2. Unresisted and cruel power 
(Shakspeare). 3. Cruel government ; rigour- 
ous command (Bacon). 4. Severity; rigour; 
inclemency (Shakspeare). 

TYRANT. s. (rvgawG- 5 tyrannus, Lat.) 
1. Anabsolute monatch governing imperiously. 
2, Accruel, despotic, and severe master 5” an 
oppressor (Szdney). 

TYRE. s. See Tire (Hakewill). 

Tyre, formerly a celebrated city of Asia, 
en the coast of Syria, situated under the 54th 
degree of east longitude, and 32d of north lati- 
tude. It was built, according to some writers, 
2760 years before the Christian era. . There 
were two cities of that name; the one called 
Palztyrus, situated on the continent ; and the 
other the city of Tyre, built on an island about 
half a mile from the shore. It was about 19 
miles in circumference, including Palatyrus ; 
the town on the island was about four miles 
round. The buildings of Tyre were very mag- 
nificent; the walls were 150 feet high, and 
broad in proportion. This city was at one 

eriod the most famous commercial city in the 
world. Of its commercial transactions the 
most particular account that is to be feund in 
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any ancient writer has been given by the pro- 
phet Ezekiel, which at the same time.conveys 
a magnificent idea of the extensive power of 
that state. It resisted Nebuchadnezzar, king 
of Babylon, for 13 years ; at the end of which, 
wearied with endless efforts, the inhabitants 
resolved to place the sea between them and 
their enemy, and passed accordingly into the 
island. The new city stood out against Alex- 
ander the Great for seven months; and bes 
fore he could take it, he was obliged to fill up 
the strait which separated the island from the 
continent. It was repaired afterwards by 
Adrian, and became the metropolis of the | 
province. It afterwards fell into the hands of 
the Arabs; and after being taken by Baldwin 
II. king of Jerusalem, it was destroyed by the 


sultan of Egypt in 1289, and abandoned, never ~ 


. © . e . 
more to rise from its ruins. An excellent ac- 


count of its situation and modern state may 
be found in Volney’s Travels, vol: ii. It now 
consists of a small village, composed of wretch 
ed huts, containing about fifty or sixty poor 
families. The words of Ezekiel are literally 
fulfilled, « And they shall make a sport of 
their riches.” (Ezek. xxvi. 12, 13, 14.) Mr. 
Bruce saw this queen of the nations converted 


into a place for fishers to dry their nets in. Its _ 


harbour, formerly so famous for its shipping, 
is now almost choked up. It is called Sour 
or Tsour by the Orientals. 

TYRLAN PURPLE. The splendid and dura- 
ble dye imported by this name has been for ages 
known to the learned world, though there has 
been long a controversy concerning the shell- 
fish from which it was first, and perhaps usus 
ally obtained. By successive naturalists it has 
commonly been described by the name of 
murex, but in a different meaning from the 


term as appropriated in the present day. The _ 


Greeks called it xsyyuan (conchyl2), probably 
from the turbinated form of ‘the shell, in this 
respect resembling the modern murex ; and it 
is distinguished by a similar name by Lucre- 


tius, Rer. Nat. VI. 1072. 


Parpureusque colos conchylii jungitur uno 

Corpore éum lane, dirimi qui non queat usquam 5 
Non—si Neptunis fluctu renovare operam des 5" 
Non---mare si totum velit eluere omnibus undis. 


With the fleece 

The purple murex so minutely blends 

Nought e’er can part them ; no---though e’en thou 
toil 

Day after day with all great Neptune’s waves 5 

No---his whole sea the stain would ne’er wash out. 

Goop. 


The origin of this famous discovery is pers 
haps unknown. T radition has handed down to 
us different accounts of it. It is said that a 
shepherd’s dog, being pressed with hunger, 
broke a shell upon the sea-shore, when the 
fluid that oozed from it stained his mouth of so 
beautiful a. colour, as to strike the admiration 
of those who saw it; in consequence of which 
they endeavoured to make a dye of it, and suc- 
ceeded. Another account Is, that at the time 
Hercules was in love with the nymph Tyros, 

/ 
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his dog happening to find a shell on the sea- 
shore, broke it, and stained his mouth with 
the splendid purple. The nymph observing 
it, and charmed with the richness and beauty 
of the colour, declared to her lover that she 
would see him no more till he brought her a 
garment dyed with the purple. Hercules suc- 
ceeded, by collecting a number of shells, and 
brought the purple robe she had demanded. 

Some chronologists place this discovery 
in the reign of Phoenix, second king of Tyre, 
about five centuries before Christ; others 
in the reign of Minos the first, king of 
Crete, about 1439 years before the Christian 
era. The greater number of authors, how- 
ever, give the honour of the invention of dye- 
ing stuffs purple to the Tyrian Hercules. He 
gave his first efforts to the king of Phoenicia, 
who became so jealous of the beauty of the 
dye, that he forbade its use to all but his de- 
scendants, aud the presumptive heir of the 
crown. 

In process of time, however, it appears ob- 
vious that the purple dye was obtained from 
various kinds of shell-worms, or shell-fishes ; 
though the best were still traced near the isle 
on which New Tyre was founded. They were 
fished for; however, in other places on the 
Mediterranean. The coasts of Africa were 
famous for the purple of Getulia, while those 
of Europe supplied that of Laconia, both of 
which also were held in high esteem. ° 

According to Aristotle and Pliny, to whom 
we are indebted for almost the only rational 
account that has reached us, the proper shell- 
fish was an univalve. The latter writer, in 
whose time, it seems, this dye had obtained 
its greatest perfection, divides the purple shell- 
fish into two species; the first, constituting 
the smallest species, he calls buccinum or 
whelk; the second he denominates purpura, 
and describes as of a larger size. Both species 
were subdivided into several varieties; they 
were likewise distinguished by the more or less 
beautiful colour they gave, and according to 
the coasts where the fishery was carried on. 
These are supposed by Fabius Columna to 
have been also distinguished by the generic 
name of murex. . 

The jtice was contained in a small vein 
found in the body of the buccinum, quite co- 
lourless ; it likewise, when broken, contained 
a very small quantity of a red liquor shaded 
with a black tinge, the nigricans rosa of Pliny. 
The colouring juice of the purpura was found 
in a vessel in the throat, but so small was it 
in quantity that only one drop could be ex- 
tracted from each animal. 

When a sufficient quantity of the colouring 
juice was extracted, a certain portion of marine 
salt was added to it; it was then macerated for 
three days, after which five times the quantity 
of water was added, the mixture kept in a 
moderate heat, and the animal parts which 
‘rose to the surface were separated from time to 
time. These operations lasted ten days; after 
which the liquor was tried whether it had 
taken the proper degree of colour, by means of 
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a piece of white wool. Previous to the dyeing 
the stuff was differently prepared. Some 
dipped in lime-water; others made use of a 
species of succus, which acted as a mordant, to 
render the colour more fixed. We are in- 
formed that the liquor of the buccinum did 
not afford a fixed colour of itself, but increased 
the brightness of the colour of the purpura. 

In dyeing the Tyrian purple, they began with 
the juice of the purpura, then a second dye 
was given with that of the buccinum; hence 
Pliny gives it the name of purpura dibotha, 
In other processes the juice of the two were 
mixed; for instance, to dye 50lb. of wool, 
200|b. of the buccinum and 100lb, of the 
juice of the purpura were taken; by which 
means an amethyst colour was obtained. 
Sometimes a ground was given with the coccus 


‘(the modern kermes), and afterwards the juice 


of the purpura was used, Likewise a great 
variety of purples were obtained by uniting 
some of these methods, which were distin- 
euished by different names; thus, according 
to Pliny, that of Tyre was of the colour of 
coagulated blood ; the amethyst purple took its 
name from the stone; anotherspeciesresembled — 
violet, &c. Itappears that some kinds of pur- 
ples preserved their colour for a long time; for 
it is related by Plutarch, in the life of Alexan- 
der, that the Greeks found a great quantity of 
purple in the treasury of the king of Persia, 
the beauty of which had not changed during 
190 years. 

The very small quantity of juice extracted 
from these animale, and the length of the ope- 
ration of dyeing, made the purple of so high a 
price that, at the time of Augusius, one pound 
of wool dyed with the T'yrian purple could 
not be bought for thirty pounds. It is sup- 
posed, from the commerce of this precious dye, 
that it contributed much to the opulence of 
that once celebrated city. From its great price 
it was, as may be supposed, an attribute every 
where of high birth and dignities. The purple 
therefore decorated the magistrates of Rome ; 
but as it soon became less scarce amongst the 
opulent, it was reserved, under pain of death, 
to the emperors; whilst the priests, every 
where busy, canonized it as a colour agreeable 
to thedivinity; and which, when first known, 
was arrogated by them for his worship. 

For many centuries nothing was known 
respecting the two juices which formed the 
Tyrian dye, except what the ancients had left 
us; so that although Aristotle and Pliny had’ 
given some intimations of their being primi- 
tively white, and Pliny had mentioned one of 
the intermediate colours, a green, which takes 
place, yet the other colours they undergo on 
exposure to the rays of the sun were not di- 
stinctly noticed, until the animals which afford 
them were discovered at the end of the last 
century, and the beginning of the present. It 
was not till then that any adequate conceptions 
could be formed of the changes they under- 
went before they became purple. For the 
identity of. the shell-fish of the ancients with 
those of the moderns, we are indebted to Du- 
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hamel; who discovered the purpura, and to 
Cole and Reaumur, who found the buccinum. 

‘ith respect to the buccinym, it was found 
in 1686 by Cole, in great plenty on some of 
the Irish shores, on the shores of omersetshire, 
- and the opposite ones of South Wales; and 
considerable profit was made of it by marking 
linen with its juice of a fine durable crimson 
colour. A small species-of the buccinum was 
hkewise found by Jussieu, on that part of the 
French coast which is washed by the Atlantic; 
it resembled in form the garden-snail, and was 
presented to the Royal Academy at Paris, in 
i709; whilst, in the following year, Reaumur 
found great quantities on the coast of Poitou. 
The shell of the buccinum, which is consi- 
derably hard, is first broken with a small 
blow, taking care not to crush the body of the 
fish within. After picking off the broken 
pieces, Cole found the juice in a little white 
vein or reservoir, lying transversely in a small 
furrow or cleft near the head of the fish. This 
white liquor being taken out is clammy; and 
if characters be drawn with it, or if its viscid 
juice be squeezed upon linen or silk, the partac- 
quires immediately, on being exposed to the 
sun, a pale yellowish green, then changes to a 
blue, and, lastly, toa deep purple red. This suc- 
cession comes on so quickly as scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished ; and the changes are made quicker or 
slower, according to the degree of the sun’sheat. 

If the cloth be now washed with scalding 
water and soap, and laid again in the rays of 
the sun, the colour changes to a beautiful 
crimson; which suffers no further alteration 
from sun or air, or any of the substances used 
for assaying the permanency of colours. Cole 
likewise found that whilst linen marked with 
this white liquor was drying by exposure to 
the sun, during the first time it always yielded 
a very strong fetid smell, resembling a mixture 
of garlic and assafoetida; it appears also that 
the purple of the ancients had a strong smell. 

With respect to the purpura, we are in- 
formed by Duhamel that its juice receives no 
colour, nor communicates any, either to silk 


or linen, without exposure to the sun; that it” 


is the light, and not the heat, of its rays, that 
calls its colour forth; for when the silk or 
linen is covered) with thin opaque bodies, 
which transmit heat without light, no colour 
is produced, whilst transparent bodies do not 
impede it. Likewise the light of a culinary 
- fire, concentrated by convex glasses and con- 
cave mirrors, has no effect upon it. 

Duhamel, who found the rescid colouring 
liquor of this fish white, except in a few in- 
stances, where it was green, and which he 
supposed originated from disease, gives the co- 
lours it assumed on exposure to the sun in 
the following order: 1. A pale green or yel- 
low. 2, An emerald green. 3. A dark blueish 
green. 4. A blue, with an incipient red- 
5. A purple. These colours took place 
in less than five minutes; and it only became 
green when not exposed to the light. Ac- 


cording to Lewis, this succession of colours is. 
5 


best observed when the sun is low, and his ac- 
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tion is weak; whilst at noon, in summer,. 
they are so quick as not to be easily distin. 
guished. Duhamel found it. in great abunds 
ance on the coasts of Provence, Snails pos- 
sessing the same property are found to exist in 
various parts of the world. From the account 
of John Niewhoff, there are abundance of 
purple snails found in the islands over against 
Batavia ; and it appears that the Chinese have 
the custom of eating them; at the same time 
they pick out of the middle of the animal a 
purple-coloured substance, which they use as 
red ink. According to Dr. Peysonnel, a naked 
snail, producing a purple colour, is found in 
the seas of the Antilles; and is looked upon as 
precious for the beautiful purple it produces, 
which is purple without the aid of light. It 
is emitted in the same manner as the black 
ink of the cuttle-fish or sepia, which, when in 
danger, surrounds itself with its rescid, bitter, 
black fluid: this last was used as ink by the 
Romans, and is said at this time to form the. 
basis of the Chinese or Indian ink, 

In the History of Jamaica, by Dr. Brown, is 
a description of two shell-fish, containing a 
similar purple colouring liquor. The one is 
termed the larger dark lernea or.sea-snail, and 
is very frequent in the American seas. On. 
touching this animal, he observes, it emits a 
considerable quantity of a viscid purple lfuor, © 
which thickens and colours the water so much, 
that it is scarcely to be seen for some time; by 
which means, like the cuttle-fish, it escapes 
danger. This liquor colours linen of a beau- 
tiful dark purple, not apt to be changed, either 
by acids or alkali; but it differs from that of 
the buccinum by being readily washed out, as 
well as being naturally emitted of a purple co- 
lour. The other of these shell-fish is called 
the purple ocean-sheli, and on being touched 
it emits a liquor resembling the former. . 

To these it may be added, on the authority of 
Reaumur, that on some of the French coasts 
he found great numbers of small, elliptical, 
spheroidal bodies, adhering to the rocks by a 
short stem, like fruits ; and that the purple-fish 
commonly accumulated plentifully about these. 
On examination of the bodies, he found them 
to be vesicles filled with a liquor of the same 
quality as the juice of the fish, but less viscid, and - 
more readily spreading upon linen. At first © 
he suspected them to be eggs, perhaps of the. 
purple-fish ; but could not observe any thing 
like them on dissection. They are only in 
perfection in autumn; whilst in summer they 
have either lost their colouring juice, or the 
juice its power of becoming purple in the 
sun, And Gage relates, that some shell-fish 
were found near Nicoya, a small Spanish city 
in South America, which had all the properties 
described by the ancients, as Pliny, &c. It . 
even appears that some use is made of them in 
dyeing cotton on the coasts of Guajaquil and. 
Guatimala. 

The colours of the Portuguese men of war, 
orholuthuria physalisof Linnéus, present, some 
of them, a beautiful crimson, others a fine 


purple; and Dr, Bancroft procured a fluid of 
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the same purple colour, with which he stained 
the corner of a cambric handkerchief that sus- 
tained nine months repeatedly washing without 
Josing much of its colour. This liquor was 
very acid, 

t is observed by Martin Lister, in the Phi- 
losophical ‘Transactions, that the common 
hawthorn caterpillar will strike with lie a pur- 
ple or carnation colour that will stand; like- 
wise the heads of beetles and pismires will 
give an equally fixed carnation colour; and he* 
adds, that the amber-coloured scolopendra af- 
fords, by means of lie, a most beautiful ame- 
thyst colour, equally durable: whilst eggs of a 
eimex, bruised upon white paper, communi- 
cate alone a lively and bright vermilion colour. 

It appears from these observations that the 
mode of obtaining Tyrian purple, and similar 
dyes, is not lost; and that if it has not been 
attended to in modern times, it is only because 
colours still more beautiful have been obtained 
with less expence, and in greater abundance. 
We shall close with pointing out to those who 
are desirous of pursuing the subject further, 
that there is a very free and detailed description 
of the manner in which the ancients fished 
for the murex or purpura, in a work composed 
by Eudosia Macrembolitissa, daughter of the 
emperor Constantine the eighth, who flou- 
rished in the eleventh century, and was an 
eye-witness of the facts she describes. 

TYRO, a beautiful nymph, daughter of 
Salmoneus, king of Elis and Alcidice. She 
was treated with severity by her mother-in-law, 
Sidero, and at last removed from her father’s 
house by her uncle Cretheus. She became 
enamoured of the Enipeus; and, as she often 
walked on the banks of the river, Neptune as- 
sumed the shape of her lover, and gained her 
affections. She had two sons, Pelias and Ne- 
Jeus, by Neptune, whom she exposed, to con- 
ceal her incontinence from the world. The 
children were preserved by shepherds, and 
when they had arrived to years of maturity, 
they avenged their mother’s injuries by assas- 
sinating the cruel Sidero. Some timeatter her 
amour with Neptune, ‘Tyro married her uncle 
Cretheus, by whom she had Amythaon, Pheres, 
and #Eson. Tyro is often called Salmonis, 
from her father. 

Ty’ro. s: (properly éiro, as in the Latin.) 
One yet not master of his art; one in his ra- 
diments (Garth). 

TYRONE, a county of Ireland, in the pro- 
vince of Ulster, 46 miles long, and 37 broad ; 
bounded on. the N. by Londonderry, E. by 
Armagh and Longh Neagh, $.W. by Ferma- 
nagh, and W. by Donegal. It is divided into 
35 parishes, contains about 28,760 inhabitants, 
and sends three members to parliament. Tt is 
a rough country, but tolerably fertile. The 
capital is Dungannon. 

& 
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TYRTAUS, a Greek elegiae poet, born it 
Attica. In the second Messenian war, the 
Lacedzemonians were directed by the oracle to 
apply to the Athenians for a general, if they 
wished to finish their expedition with success, 
and they received Fyrteus. The poet, though 
ridiculed for his many deformities, animated 
the Lacedsemonians at thesiege of Ithome, and 
inspired them with so much courage, that they 
defeated the Messenians. For his services he 
was made a citizen of Lacedemon. Of the 
compositions of Tyrtaus, nothing is extant 
but a few fragments. He flourished about 
684 B.C. 

TYRWHITT (Thomas), a learned critic, 
was born in 1730, and educated at Eton, from 
whence he went to Queen’s college, Oxford, 
In 1755 he was elected fellow of Merton col- 


‘lege, and next year was made under secretary 


of war to lord Barrington... In 1761 he suc- 
ceeded Jeremiah Dyson, as principal clerk of 
the House of Commons, which he resigned to 
My. Hatsell. He gave an excellent edition of: 
the Poetics of Aristotle; but much of his repu- 
tation is owing to an admirable edition of 
Chaucer, which he gave the world: he proved 
himself an able commentator of Shakspeare, 
and distinguished himself greatly in the Chat- 
tertonian dispute. He died in 1786. 

TYSON (Edward), of Bristol, was edneated 
at Magdalen hall, Oxford. He settled in 
London, and acquired a very extensive prac- 
tice. He became physician to Bethlehem and 
Bridewell hospitals, and died very suddenly, 
1708, aged 58. His works are Phocena, or 
Anatomy of a Porpoise, 4to.—Ephemeri Vita, 
or the Natural History of the Ephemeron, 4to. 
Ourang Outang, or Comparison of the Anato- 
my of the Pigmy, the Ape, the Monkey, and 
Man, &c. 4to. 

TYSTED, a town of Denmark, in North 
Jutland, with a eitadel; seated on the gulf of 
Lymford, 46 miles west of Alburg. Lon. 8. 
25 E, Lat. 56. 54 N. . 

TYTLER (William), an excellent Scottish 
writer, was born at Edinburgh in 1711, he 
was editor of The Poetical Remains of James I. _ 
to which a curious and elaborate dissertation is 
prefixed, forming an important part of the 
literary history of Europes He wrote also, 
among other things, an able vindication of 
Mary, queen of Scots: he died in a very 
advanced age. 

TZETZES (Jobn), a great grammarian of 
Constantinople, who flourished in the 12th 
century : he was accomplished in the whole 
circle of sciences, and master of the Greek and 
Hebrew tongues: he wrote Commentaries 
upon Lycophrius Alexandria, as also Chi- 
liades, which Fabricius calls his most desery- 
ing work, 
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